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THIS VOLUME OF “THE GARDEN” 


IS DEDICATED TO 


WILLIAM CUTHBERTSON, 
V.M.H., J.P. 


JILLIAM CUTHBERTSON, to whom we dedicate this volume of THE GARDEN, Is a 
well known personality in present-day horticulture. He is essentially a man of action 
and no words describe him better than to say he is a great human mainspring. Let 

him be in anything, and it is bound to go. We could give many instances; but what about Dobbies ? 
What about Sweet Peas? What about Potatoes? and what about the big International of 1912 ? 
Few, except insiders, know what his energy meant on that occasion. He is a born worker, who knows 
what he can do and what he cannot. He would like to get together a library, and make a small collection 
of pictures. He would like to write. But for none of these things can he find time. His very hobby 
is making experiments in connection with his business. The Potato trials, near Edinburgh, and 
the Sweet Peas at Marks Tey, in Essex, are things that occupy his working leisure. 

The busy fife that we have sketched has been crowned with success. Dobbies has become 
great. William Cuthbertson has earned a name for himself which will long survive. Along with 
such famous nurserymen and seedsmen as Fairchild, Wise, London, Loddiges, Rivers, Turner, 
Veitch and Sutton, his name will be handed down to posterity ; and, above all else, it will be 
remembered how, in the time of the Great War, when the production of food was of such vital 
importance he was the man chosen to give two lectures on the Potato in the limelight of the 
Mansion House and Caxton Hall in London. In the spirit of Evelyn’s Sylva of olden time, they 
stumped it, and thumped it and blew the Potato trumpet when the country was in need in a 
splendid way. 

Many honours - „haye come to him; more are to follow. He was for several years 
Presitient of . the: Horticultural Trades Association of Great Britain and Ireland; he is 
Charman: ki the | Retail: _ Seed Section of the Chamber of Horticulture; he is a V.MH. ; 
hé ‘is’ on numerous committees of the Royal Horticultural Society ; he is Vice-President 
of the Scottish Seed Trade and his name is very often to be seen on the judges lists 
of our really big shows. Although he has passed his sixtieth milestone, he is indeed a busy 
man, for besides all these activities he has that which cometh upon him daily—the care 
of all his varied business interests. He is a second London in the long journeys he is for ever 
undertaking. We feel sure as soon as regular aeroplane communication is established between 
Edinburgh and London, one of the seats will frequently be labelled “ William Cuthbertson.” 


That would be the man all over. : 
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WILLIAM CUTHBERTSON, V.M.H., J.P. 


413830 


Vor. LXXXIII.] 


Abies bracteata, 140 

Achillea Ptarmica Perry's White, 539 

Acuba, the introduction of the, 160 

Adenophora megalantha, 398 

Afforestation, 29, 289, 325 

Agapanthus in the open, 516 

Agapetes macrantha, 77, 202 

Aldenham, snow at, 68 

Allium sphwerocephalum, 10 

Allotments, liming of, 2; manuring of, 1; 
produce of, at Kew, 135 

Alps, a dream that came true in the, 462 

Amaryllids, 74 

Amaryllis, the, 198 

Ammonium nitrate as a fertiliser, 135 

Anemone Hepatica, 1; montana, 200, 222, 
234; Pulsatilla, 200, 222, 234 

Anemones, tuberous, 29 

* Anne Amateur’s ” criticism, 289 

Annuals, 48, 191. 283, 360 

Antirrhinums, 14, 26 

Apera Arundisaria, 188 

Aphides, 168 

Apple, audit, 587, 599; Benoni, 51; 
Boston Russet, 41; Cornish Gillitlower. 
613; Cox’s Orange Pippin, 234, 265, 
543, 564; Crawley Beauty, 29; cuti- 
vation in Ireland, 414; Grimes’ Golden, 
2; Irish Peach, 445, 447; Lane’s Prince 
Albert, 96; Miller’s Seedling, 527; 
orchard, planting an. 60; society, 
proposed, 482,516; Queen Mary, 526; 
Roundway Magnum Bonum, 348, 384; 
St. Everard, 445, 457; Stirling Castle, 
96; Tyler's Kernel, 618: Worcester 
Pearmain, 528, 552, 576. 600 

Apples, 186, 541; and frost, 613; Ameri- 
can, 11; at Allington, 497; badly graded 
and packed, 564; cold storage of, 137: 
English v. foreign, 126, 148, 160, 173; 
flavour in, 129, 149, 172, 198, 234. 250, 
588; in Hertfordshire, 371; kitchen., 
529 ; late-keeping. 499; new, 446, 482: 
529; profitable, 464; pruning, 47: 
quality in, 504, 528, 540, 558. 576. 
601: Tasmanian, 115: the three best 
dessert, 587; thinning, 360; top- 
dressing,” 89; two, for small gardens, 
96; the storing of, 525; unprofitable, 
470, 516 

Apricots, 35, 62, 156 

Arbutus Menziesii, 124, 324, 553 

Arenaria montana, 288 

Aristolochia elegans, 264 

Artichokes, Jerusalem, 207 

Arundinaria auricoma, 271 

Aster Amellus King 
Brightest and Best, 
Adams, 515 

Asters, perennial, 460; “ Them,” 493 

Atriplex hortensis, 470 

Avens, 137, 160, 186 

Azalea amœna, 233; 
ledifolia, 147 


TPOTE, 
563; 


515; 
Henry 


indica, 161, 


Balisa wood. 197 

Bamboos, 227 ; for the outdoor garden, 71 

Bananas, 194 

Bathgate, R., 501 

Beans, Runner, on netting, 50; sowing 
Broad, 29; trial of Dwarf, for forcing, 
987; White Model, 50 

Bees, artificial swarming, 216; from 
lolland, 282; hiving swarms of, 318: 
how to keep, 77; introducing queens, 
2825 notes on, 142, 168, 393, 354, 
425; prevention of swarming, 189: 
queens, 256 ; scheme for keeping, 171; 
useful flowers for, 412; wintering, 
495; winter work in the apiery, 36 

Beetroot, 481; flavour in, 30, 42, 91: 
Green-top, 78; growing Sugar, 171; 
sterilisation of, 169 

Berberis subcaulialata, 140 ; vulgaris, 576 

Beroct, Captain, 15 

Blackberries, cultivated, 
ground, 85 

Blackbird Bungalow, Peace Day at, 360 

Bluebell of Scotland, 459. 528, 352 

Bomareas, 64, 78 

Bonflres, wasteful, 619 

Box, edgings of, 10 

Broccoli, autumn, 481; planting, 414 

Brunsfelsias at Kew, 209 

Brussels Sprouts, 144; trials of, 75 

Bulbs, eelworm in, 299; early planting 
of, 400; foreed, 159; hardy, 400: 
importation of Dutech, 370, 419; Jack 
Norner among the lists of. 488: httle- 
disturbed, 46 ; planting, 457; the order 
of Simple Simon, 427 

Bunyard, George, 48, 63 

Buttertlies, 462: competition for Cabbage, 
407, 445; in the garden, 264 


3; On poor 


Cabbage, 85: club in, 127 : spring, 404; 
sulphate of ammonia for, 113; the 
Chinese, 539; the Portugal, 155 

Cacti, 561 

Calandrinia leana, 300 

Calecolaria violacea, 226 

Callistephus hortensis, 476 
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Camellia Sasanqua, 225, 251 

Camellias, 110 

Campanula alliarirfolia, 101; 
202; pyramidalis, 107 

Candied Peel, home-made, 2 

Cant, Mrs, B. R.. 134 

Carnation Briliant, 41; the British 
Society, 221, 260; the Wheat-ear, 300 

Carnations, border, 137, 521; notes on 
317; Perpetual, 566, 616; Perpetual- 
flowering outdoors, 260; potting Per- 
petual, 454; propagating Perpetual 
494, 58686; stopping Perpetual, 410: 
summer cultivation of, 378; varieties 
of Perpetual, 302 

Carrots, 159, 481; trials of, at Wisley, 75 

Caryopteris Mastacant hus, 67 

Cassiope tetragona, 172 

Catalogues, concerning, 24 

Caterpillars, beware of, 109; on Cabbagcs, 
407 

Catkins and Cornus Mas, 135 

Caulitlowers, 257, 363, 512; late, 1, 481 

Celeriac, 273 


isophylla, 


, Celery, 125, 359; a Staffordshire method 


of growing, 125; early, 371; late, 15 
Celosia plumosa, 105 
Centaureas, some good, 253 
Ceratostigma Willmottiana, 481 
Cercidiphyllum japonicum, 551 
Cheirant huses, the, 69 
Chelsea Floral Fete, 209, 263, 287, 343: 

St. Dunstan's Flower Show, 333: 

sundries at, 259; War Relief Floral 

Fete, 320 
Cherries in pots, 74. 156; 

140; the ornamental, 94 
Chicory, 384; as a garden flower, 361 
Chimonanthus fragrans, 563 
Chittenden, F. J., 359 
Chives, 124 | 
Christmas Rose, a plea for the, 614 


- 


Morello, 48, 


Chrysanthemum Barbara Field, 587; 
Golden Goaeher, 527; jottings, 534; 


La Somma, 527; Leucanthemum fl.-pl.. 
398; Lord. Fisher. 563; Majestic, 527 
Chrysanthemums, 154, 378, 466; after 
five years, 397; at Brighton, 503; 


+ at Merstham, 534; hints about, 589 


Chutney, windfall, 445 
‘(Jetus- corbariensis, 491; eymosus, 313; 


cyprius, 389, 421; florentinus, $25; 
formosus, 313;  Halimifolius, 171; 
obtusifolius, 56; speeies of, 304; 


the Gum. 325 

Cestuses other than white, 176, 222 

C trons, 126 , 

Claremont, trees at. 178 

Clark'a elegans. 427 $ 

Clematis campaniflora, 457; 9 Fargesii, 
575; Flammula, 433. 530; in a Surrey 
garden, 347: Jackmannii, 3853; Mme. 
Baron Veillard, 438; montana. 80: 
montana Wilsonii, 359; Nellie Moser, 
56%; Nelie Moser and *dic’ back,” 
288; Perle d'Azur, 457; two free- 
flowering, 349 

Clematises in a villa garden, 397; pruning, 
RY; the garden, 353 

Calogyne cristata, 230 

Coleus cuttings aud 
thyrsoideus, X6 

Colman for the Cur.ous, 36, 86, 111, 267, 
220, 259, 547 

Colour and plant lfe, 2. 42, 67, 101, 106 

Compton End, garden at, 544 

Conifers at Leonardsice, 402; dwerf and 
slow-growing, 102, 200, 224, 254, 267. 
291. 305 


seedlings, 105; 


l Convallaria mejalis 606 


Convolvulus major, 482 

Cornus alba Spuwthii, 404 ; capitata, 365 

Cosmeas, 47 

Cotoneaster Simonsii, 18 

Cottage, * afternoon,” 30 

Covent Garden Market, 415, 436, 452, 

Crocus Imperati, 18; species in pots, 
speciosus, 541;  chrysanthus, 
vernus, 470 

Crocuses, 161, 419; winter, 4 

Cucumbers, 86, 247, 380, 383, 596 

Cupressus macrocarpa., 113 

Currants, cultivation of Black, 13; 
to prune and train bushes, 535 

Cyclamen Coum, 51; hardy, 10, 42 

Cynoglossum amabile, 491 

Cytisus Dalimorci, 575; Weutfelanus, 
434; scoparius pallidus, 273 


DIR 
ad; 


117: 


how 


Daffodil, curious behaviour of bulbsin New 
Zcaland, 250, 264; J. T. Bennett-Poé, 
154; notes, 162, 163, 228, 354; the Barr 
Memorial Cup, 185; the Birmingham 
Show, 212; 
moraine, 49; the Midland Society, 51 

Daffodils, about. Leedsii, 391; at Brodie 
Castle, 268%; at the Drill Hall, 205; 
in New Zealand, 190; in the grass, 364 

Dahlias, 257, 466 

Davidia involucrata, raising from seed, 65 

De Gustibns, 458 

Delights for dark days, 01, 102, 126 

Dolphiniums, cultivation of, 54, 363 


the Hoop-Petticoat on a | 


Dendromecon rigidum, 508 
| Deutzia corymbosa, 459; Wilsonii, 393 
Dianthus Allweodi, 270;  cwsius, 434; 
Carthusianorum, 575; deltoides, 408, 
$35; yvranittcus, 372, 408, 435 612; 
Spencer Bickham, 383 
Digging, 572 
Diplacus glutinosus, 
Dryas Drumimondii, 
| 


30 
268 


Edenside in Carnation time, 188 
Edgings, informal, for garden paths, 83 
Editor’s Table, 229, 287, 331, 477, 574 
Lleagnus japonica macrophylla, 252 
Eomecon chionanthus, 267 

Eplobium obcordatum, 359 

Eranthis hyemalis, 43 

Erica carnea, var. of, 469 

kringoes of Shakespeare, 541. 

Erodiums, two good, 193 

Eruca, 532 

Eryngium, 528, 552; Wrighti, 485. 
Eucharis amazonica, 485 

Eneryphia Moorei, 564; pinnatifolia, 407, 

492 : i - 
Sucrvphias, 470 
Euphorbia splendens, 197, 215. 
Evergresns, pruning, 215; small, 3. 
Exhibition of flowers in London business 
houses, 433 


v 


Feijoa sellowiana, 197 

ferns, wild, in a Cornish garden, 3387 

Figs, 15, 144. 206, 347 

Flora, a garden, 113 

Flowers, a border in June, 51; a bunch 
of everlasting, 92; at Logan House, 


274; beauty of fragrance in, 542; 
blue, and thcir message, 408: 


ne pe a o aae e a aao 5 
maeaea a 


British, by air to Amenca, 311; dyed 
and degradation, 137; from Cornwall, 
359; from seed, 191; October, 517, 
554, 568, BRY; September, 438, 485; 
some autumn, 424, 569; sought after 
by honey bees. 197, 251, 412; spring, 
114,204; the advent of the, 222; 
wanton waste of wild, 223, 250, 265; 
- Wild, of South Africa, 617 
Foliage, autumnal, 553. 
Forestry, principles and 
_ British, 32, 72. 116, 
"2440, 406, 570, 607 


prospect. 
Fork, converted to drag, 19 
| 
{ 


166, 


Francoa remora, 478 
Freesias, 41, 105, 151, 270 
ede 


Frotillartas, 
Frost, after the, 


250, 251 


531 


“ei, 


Fruit, badly packed. 539; cultivation of, | 
210; cultivation for soldiers, 108; culti- | 


vation insmall gardens, 497; cultivation 
in the Colonics, 584, 595, 618 ; cuttings 
of bush, 48; Eastern Counties’ Com- 
mercial Show, 549: exhibition of 
British-grown, 524; how to grow, 171; 
outside borders, 98; pergola, 559; 
pests, 371, 442; preservation of, 186, 
234, 274: protecting, blossom, 110, 
194: thinning, 298 

Fruit trees, advice on pruning, 89: culture 

$66 3 SOY: 


of small, ereasc-banding, 


pruning of, in Northern districts, 108 ; 


root-pruning, 519; seedling, 563; 
spraying, S95; summer pruning, 342 


Fuchsias, hardy, 386; cuttings, 109 


Gaillardias, 52 
Galanthus Melville? major, 126 


Garden, a small London, 546; a summer 


night in the, 301; beauty of form in 
the Hower, 463; burnt refuse for the, 
101; colour in the, 365, 446, 450; 
from an ancicnt, 188; jottings froma 
town, 425 ; notes from an Irish, 264: 
notes from a Welsh, 32; of Happy 
Memories, 604; THE, 373 
Gardencr, notes from an amatcur, 580 
Gardeners and = demobilisation, 9, 41: 
Provident Society, 260; Royal Benevo- 
lent Institution, 63, 221; wages 136, 
148. 172, 210, 515 
Gardenias, 245 
Gardens, prize, 465; restoring our Allies, 
2:3:3 
Garlic, 101 
Garner, George, 150 
Genista cinerea, 400; monosperma, 
Genistas, 10 
Gentiana acaulis with Crecus Grass, 
Andrewsi, 503: 
verna angulosa, 224 
Geranium armenum, 317; phwum, 29: 
Walliehianum E. C. Buxton, 331 
Gllenia trifoliata, 253 
Glasgow, new park for, 407 
Glasnevin on a stormy day, 53, 71 
Gloxinias, 383, 429 
Gnats, what to do for bites by, 407 
Gooseberry bushes, 75 
Gordon, George, 26 
222 
1 


Cad 


49 


249; 


asclepiada, 397; 


Gorse, to the. 
Gypsophilas, removing, 210 


of 
339, 390, | 
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dam, Black Currant, 17: 


Hamamelis in the New Year, 12 

Hampton Court.the gardens at, 402. 431 
the Vine at, 404 

Haricots, green, 102; how to grow, 23: 

Hay, lawn-made, 393 

Heath, some allies of the, 376 

Heaths, greenhouse, 59; late-flow: rg. 
481 

Hedge, care of the, 469 

Helianthemums at Monificth, 389 

Helianthus annuus, 155; tuberosus, 50 

Helionopsis umbellata, 37: 

Heliotrope, winter, 30 

Helebore, a green, 55 

Helleborus niger altifolius, 10 

Henley, George, 489 

Herbs, growing and collecting in France. 
582; collecting, 564; profitable grow - 
ing and collecting, 145; medicinal. 
312: seasoning, 359 

Hibiscus syriacus, 461, 470, 564 

Hill, A. W.. 299 

Hippeastrums, 147 

Horseradish, 47 

Horticulture for ex-Service men, 233 


Horticultural Club, 221; East Anglian 


_ 249; summer outing, 323 

Humble pie, 613 

‘Humea elegans, 61, 567 

Hutchinsia alpina, 92 

Hyacinths, 482; pot, 469; planting, 433 

Hyacinthus azureus, 117 

Hydrangea arborea grandiflora, 
hortensis, 484 

Hydyangeas, and Geraniums, 613: blue- 
Nowered, 540 551; cultivation of, 436 

Hypericum cuneatum, 197 


408; 


‘Impressions from American visitors, 178 


Indigofera gerardiana, 470 

Insect life, 70 

Insects, a schoolboy’s sketches of, 65 

Ipomura rubro-cwerulea, 447; varicties, 
401, 447 

Iris discase, 30; gardens, 327. 351, 364. 
377, 3888; Hoogiana, 269; leaf disease. 
160 ; reticulata. 1590: Roserbachiana, 
132 ; sibirica, 312, 442: teetorum, 413: 
tingitana, 351; Turkoman. £69; un- 
guicularis, 79 

Irises, Bearded, 66. 292; elass'fication 
of, 602; at Clandon Park, €03; early 
flowering, 293; for market. 848: new. 
273; notes on, 508; packing. 372 

Italy in Essex, 278 

Jaborosa integrifolia, 10 

Jacquemimot, 43 


Janes, ©. R.. appointment of, 551 
sugarless, 428 


Kala. Russian, 523. 561; trial of. 181 
Walia latifolia, 154 


| Kalmias, the, 401 


Kew, flagstaff, 147. 273. 464. 514. 375; 
forty years at, 209: guide-leeturer at, 
209, 3115 Guild, 221, 249, 4815 GuJd 
Journal,” 113; notes, 46, 223, B29, 
457, 539; revival of social at, 160 

Kniphofia caulescens, 983; Tyremi, 419 

Kniphofias, and insects, 446, 458; what 
to plant with, 424 

Kohl Rabi, 44, 91, 127 


Laburnums, some attractive, 131 


| Lachenalias, 175, 545, 578 
Langholm. gift of park to Burgh of, 49 


Lannum Orvala, 251 
Larix leptolepis, 289 


| Laurel, the Victory, 312, 326, 860, 385 


599 

Lavender, 368; a walk of, 411; pre- 
serving fragrance of, 360 ; Sweet, 350 

Lawns, 36, 355 

Leaves, fallen, 500; notes on grouping of 
484, 506, 530 

Lectures by F. J. Chittenden, V.M.H.. 77 

Leeks, 380 

Leonardslec, conifers at, 402 

Lettuce, 359 

Leycesteria formosa, 2, 18, 513, 527 

Libum = auratum, 102, 519; auratum 
platyphyllum, 519;  colchicum, 2838; 
gigantcum, 365; Martagonalbui, 518 ; 
neiigherrense, 508, 552: regale, 102 ; 
suiphurcum, 397 ; superbum, 519 

Liming, 393 

Linaria alpina, 516 

Linum monogynum, 1 

Linums, the blue, 131 

Liquorice industry in Yorkshire, 5 

Lithospermum prostratum, 380 

Lobelias in the rock garden, 582 

Loganberry, the origin of, 123, 139, 

Loganberrics, 342 

Lonicera Heckrotti, 448; nitida, 408: 
Perielymenum, 3524 tragophylla, 446, 
504 
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Lupinus polyphyllus, 301 
Lycoris squamigera, 372 
Lynch, R. Irwin, retirement of, 335 
Lysimachia punctata, 16 


Macdonald, F. W., retirement of, 551; 
M'Donald, James M., 431 

McGredy’s Craw, 472 

Magnolia Campbellii, 49; 
140, 160 

Manure, a problem, 123; artificial for 
vegetables, 610; tanks for liquid, 221 

Marguerite as a market plant, 126 

Markets, around the, 111, 124, 145, 157, 
169, 182, 208, 220, 231, 260, 284, 297, 
303, 322, 345, 369, 381, 394, 406, 416, 
rer 443, 455, 479, 514, 574, 585, 598, 

Marrow, the Vegetable, 32, 181 

Marshmallow, the, 111 

Maxwell, W. J., 501 

Melons, 110, 180, 199; in frames, 197 

Mertensia sibirica, 371 

Mignonette, 144; fragrant, 102 

Mimulus Bartonianus, 372, 399; Burneti, 
300 ; luteus, 361, 399, 434 

Mint, 133 

Mirrey. John, 170 

Mistletoe, 614 

Mitraria coccinea, 29 

Moles, destroying, 10, 30 

Monarda didyma, 1, 67 

Montbretia rosea, 1 

Montbretias, 61, 523; cultivation of, 379 

Moore, Sir Frederick W., 335 

Moth, the Winter, 109 

Mother, the general, 593 

Muscari comosum monstrosum, 273 

Mushrooms, 147 

Musk, fragrant, 420, 470 

Myrtus Luma, 372 


macrophylla, 


Narcissus Barrii Red Beacon, 457; 
cyclamineus, 516; cyclathinus, 314; 
Cymry, 10 ; my champion, 211; pallidus 
precox, 78; triandrus albus, 481; two 
diseases of, 253 

National Chrysanthemum Society, 75, 
550: Dahlia Society, 467; Horti- 
cultural Society of France, 287, 397; 
Potato Society, exhibition of the, 503; 
Rose garden, 470; Rose Society, 48, 
245, 299, 467, 469; and Tea Roses 
384, 408, 434, 470, 492, 516; annual, 
295; provincial show, 89; show, 
332; the seedling tent at, show, 326 ; 
Sweet Pea Society, 299, 332, 587 

Xectarines on walls, 23 

Nerines, 180, 602 

Neve, Thomas, 170 

Norwich Rose Show, 346 

Nothofagi, deciduous, 552 

Nut, pruning, walks, 560 ; walk, 52 


Odontoglossum Lady Newnes, 324 
(Enothera pumila, 273 

Olearia, 336; stellulata, 251 
Omphalodes Cappadocica, 41 


Onion beds, 171; smut, 249; the Welsh, | 


148 
Ontons, 7, 122, 
sowing, 17 
Orange marmalade, 30 
Orchids, failing of terrestrial, 336; hardy 
terrestrial, 504; high price for, 335 
Oreocome Candollii, 42 
Orton Hall, trees at, 460 
Osmanthus Delavayi, 185; ilicifolius, 89 
Oxalis rosea, 209; spectabile, 51 
Oxford, botanic gardens at, 387 


273; autumn-sown, 356; 


Peonies, 479; Kossovo, 311 

Pain’s Hill, trees at, 338 

Palms, 342 

Papaver orientale, 84; 
umbrosum, 408 

Paris, the judgment of, 422 

Parochetus communis, 551 

Parsnips, 487; holes for, 90, 127, 160; 
sowing, 171 

Paxton, Sir Joseph, 315 

Peach blossom, 235; trees on walls, 371 

Peaches, 122, 499; disbudding early, 48 ; 
late. 143; mid-season, 143; on walls, 23 

Pear Beurré de Naghan, 551; Beurré 
Superfin, 551; Durondeau, 539; the 
trees’ garland, 210 

Pears, 572; in a Hertfordshire garden 
TA Ee pruning, 47 

Peas, culinary, 371; for a long period, 45 ; 
in pots, 47; late, 258; Ne lus Ultra, 
466; bottled, 160; raising Early, 74; 
sowing, 159; thick and thin shucked, 
385 ; Veitch’s Prodigy, 466 

Pelargonium, a bedding, 343; 
348: Volonté Nationale, 18 

Pelargoniums, a wrinkle about, 
scented-leaved, 177° 

Pentstemon George Home, 10 

Petasetes fragrans, 563 


pilosum, 386; 


Victory, 
78 ; 


1919.] 


Philadelphus Virginal, 263 

Phlox Douglasii, 263 — - 

Phloxes at Kew, 387 ; herbaceous, 

Pheenix Dactylifera, 437 

Picea breweriana, 17 

Pine, Austrian, 459; Corsican, 459 

Pink, the fringed, 79 

Pinks, single, 336 

Pit, the rot, 123, 137 

Plagianthus Lyalli, 348, 421, 446, 451 

Plant life, the economic side of, 493 

Plant-names, English, 540, 552, 564, 577, 
588, 612 

Plants, bedding, 144; behaviour of, when 
transferred to a new country, 18, 43, 66 ; 
for edgings, 216; for tubs, 230 ; from 
seed for bedding, 8. ; hedge, 199, 250, 
289; new and rare, 36, 61, 104, 170, 
180, 215, 236 (a. Chelsea, 252), 266, 331, 
353, 376, 428 452, 478, 522, 546, 567, 
594: Norw gian alpine, 82, 114; 
notes on new. 362; protecting choice, 
575; putting together, 403, 412, 439, 
569, 581; staking, 433; suitable for 
the unheated greenhouse, 458, 493, 540 5 
tender, for summer bedding, 271: 
wintering bedding, 478 

Platycodon Mariesii, 226 

Plum Burbank Giant, 221; Gisborne’s, 
539; Mirabelle, 407; Oullin’s Golden 
Gage, 98 

Plumbago Larpente, 491 

Plums, culture of, 24; garden, 585, 588; 

runing, 47; useful, 42, 67 

Polygala Chamebuxus purpurea, 249 

Polygonum baldschuanicum, 445 

Pomology, Journal of, 563 

Poplars, quick-growing, 100 

Poppes, Oriental, 277; salmon-coloured 

riental, 77; Sunbeam, 445; to follow 

Oriental, 288 

Posy, a mixed, 314 

Potato, Arran Victory, 619: blight, 257; 
combating wart disease, 182; exhibition, 
182; Kerr’s Pink, 62; losses, 49 ; 
Majestic, 62; need for preserving the 
crop, 367; proposed exhibition in Edin- 
burgh, 145; Scottish National, Exhibi- 
tion, 209; spraying trials in the 
Cambridgeshire Fens, 77; the culti- 
vation, composition and diseases of, 
185; Yorkshire, contest, 335 

Potatoes, 98, 541; at Kew, 221 ; forcing 
536; from seed, 512; hybrid, at St. 
Albans, 562; in frames, 147; sprouting 
seed, 102; trial of black, 573 

Potentilla nepalensis Willmottw, 209; 
rupestris, 377 

Primrose, the double green, 199; the 

upside down, 576 

Primroses, about, 210; and Snowdrops, 

150; two coloured, 171 

Primula, a curious, 233; a good hybrid, 

51; cockburniana, 300; hirsuta nivea, 


{3 


3; Julie, 223; malacoides, 110; 
marginata, 3; Reidii, 264, rosea 
Brockhurst var., 265; vittata, 371; 


Winteri, 164, 223 

Primulas in Leicestershire, 164 

Pritzel, revision of Iconum index, 118, 
138, 148, 383 

Privet, Golden, 126 

Prostanthera rotundifolia, 10 

Pruning, the Lorette system of, 303, 347 

Prunus davidiana, 41; pennsylvanica, 
302; subhirtella autumnalis, 140 

Prunuses, the, 141 

Pulmonaria azurea. 274; Mrs. Moon, 41 

Pyracantha, 10, 67, Gibbsii var, yun- 
nanensis, 138 

Pyrus Maulei, 337; the flowering Crabs, 
22: transitoria var. toringoides, 522; 
Vilmorinii, 140 


Quercus, Knap Hill var., 503 
Quince jam, 384, 421, 600; the neglected, 
337 


Raspberries, 61 ; autumn-fruiting, 587 
Raspberry canes, 75; mid-August work 
in the plantations, 386; the Colom- 
bian, 222 
Retort, Anne Amateur’s, 601 
Rhododendron, a large, 249; album 
elegans, 273; a new hybrid, 266; a 
precocious, 2, 18, 42; argentcum, 225 ; 
azaleoides, 515; buds, 234; Cunning- 
ham’s Sulphur, 290, 313; discolor, 503 ; 
flowers suppressed, 222; Frederick 
Waterer, 273; Hinodegeri, 125, 209; 
hippopheoides, 290; intricatum, 224 ; 
Kempferi, 125; kewense, 209; rubi- 
ginosum, 277; Smithii album, 113; 
Thomsonii, 185; Williamsianum, 277 
Rhododendrons, 556 ; and other flowering 
shrubs, 234; at Bournemouth, 263 ; at 
Brook House, Sussex, 290; lime-loving, 
266, 483; some little-known, 276; Tit- 
tenhurst, 214 
Rhodora canadensis, 132 
| Rhubarb, 503 
Richardia Mrs. Roosevelt, 90 


Rock gardens, 35, 373, 384, 398; 


INDEX. 


Richardias, hybrid, 102 
Riviera notes, 12, 96, 119, 153, 254, 509, 


557 


Rock garden, a Norway, 186; at Kew, 


287; hardy plants for a, 229; in 
Johannesburg, 223; the English, 556 
and 
their critics, 420, 434, 459, 482, 492, 
505, 516, 541, 564 


Rolfeara rubescens, 135 
Rosa gallica, 592; Hugonis, 422; 


lucida 
527; wmtea, 615; microphylla, 
Moyesii, 341; Wichuraiana, 419 


386, 
510 : 


Rose American Pillar, 469; a national, 


Comtesse de Nadaillac, 
361; Cupid, 469; cuttings, 441; 
dell at Kew, 316; Evangeline, 521, 
Fellenberg, 576; grey in the, garden, 
423, 450; “K. of K.,.” Wi; Los 
Angeles, 218; Mme. Caristie Martel, 
264: Mrs. Elisha J. Hicks, 265 ; 
pergola at Kew, 299, Princess Mary, 
596; Queen Alexandra, 349; season 
in Scotland, 411; show at Windsor, 
41; Sunburst, 174; the Cabbage, 
312; the Persian Yellow, 471 

Roses, 217, 397; a reader's trial of, 5&8; 
and the mild season, 30; and Wheat, 
435; at Kew, 316; at Scarborough, 
385, 409; autumnal, 578; back to 
our, 471, 486, 507, 520, 583, 542, 554, 
567, 579, 588, 562, 605, 615; budding, 
356 : by the lakeside at Kew, 375; China, 
4, 43; classification of, 25; climbing, 
429; Europe’s best garden of, 472; 
for bedding, 347; for cutting, 473; 
garden, 516; groundwork for, 326; 
higher colour of, grown under glass, 
119; hints on beds of, 12; ina Lin- 
lithgow garden, 422; ina West Lothian 
garden, 375; in California, 31; in the 
air, 97, 106; in villa gardens, 383; 
late-flowcring, 84; little-known forcing, 
477; new, at the Autumn Rose show, 
475; new, at the National Rose Show, 
218, 323; notes on some ntW, 58 ; 
of the future, 474; plants for carpeting 
a bed of, 372; Polyantha, 150 ; pot, 
62, 477; pruning, 57, 78, 86, 102, 120, 
135, 149; rambling, 408 ; rambling, 
at Kew, 316; rambling, in late July, 


374; renewing our, 555; replanted, 
127; Tea, 470; the giving of, 476, 
510: the useless pergola, 482; trial 


of, at Bagatelle, 96; under glass for 
cutting, 68; variability in the colour 
of, 173; weeping standard, 120 

Royal Celedonian Horticultural Society, 
987; Gardeners’ Orphan Fund, 41; 
Horticultural Society's examinations, 
65; meetings, 67; presidency of, 147, 
233, spring show at Chelsca, 237—244 ; 
War Relief Fund, 257 

Russia, some flora of Northern, 582, 600 


Salix Meycriana, 79 

Salpiglossis, discase of, 199 

Santolina Chamecyparissus, 113 

Salvia Blue Beard, 86;  digitalioides, 
273; Pitcheri, 61; splendens, 61 

Sanguinaria canadensis, 128 

Saxifrages, hybrid, 129; Mossy, 187 

Seakale, 288, 503 

Scabious, 384; the Caucasian, 104 

seede, sowing, 101; sowing dark-coloured, 
198, 265; the importance of a seed- 
bed, 101 

Senecio Grayi, 29, 89, 115 

Shrubs, forced, 133; notes on flowering, 
180, 388, 565, 589 

Smith, ‘Thomas, 259 

Snowy fly in Tomato houses, 385 

Soil for seed-boxes, 29 

Solanum crispum, 481; jasminoides, 410, 

435 

Sophora viciifolia, 270 

Southampton Horticultural Society, 111 

Southernwood, 132, 152 

Sparmannia africana, 50, 79 

Spinach, 45; New Zealand, 185 

Spiræa Aruncus, 312, 361; decumbens, 

359 

Spiræas, some shrubby, 302 

Spraying crops, 446, 516; points and 

Peon 571; summer, 295; winter, 

51 

aprec; 576: Sitka, 576 

Sternbergia lutea, 521 

Stobæa purpurea, 4 

Stock, Night-scented, 581 

Stocks, East Lothian, 14 

Strawberry, early runners, 217; a handy 
frame for, 197 

Strawberries, autumn-fruiting, 233; for 
forcing, 355; how to plant, 392, in 
pots, 428; outdoor, 341; protecting, 
233; trial of, at Wisley, 367 

Streptocarpi, 319 

si te aiia diphyllum, 171; japonicum, 

1 


Sunflowers, annual, 433 
Surrey, an old house in, 590 
Sweet Pea Annie Ireland, 410 


V. 


Sweet Peas, 35, 81, 86, 91, 122, 135, 532; 
and disease, 226; for market, 416; 
trials in 1920, 445 


Symphoricarpus racemosus, 587 


Tarragon, 133 

Tcucrium Scorodenia, 426 
Thalictrum dipterocarpum, 457 
Thompson, Walter, 157 
Thyme, Orange, 114 

Thymus Herba-barona, 274 
Tithonia speciosa, 314 

Yolmiea Menzicsil, 397 


Tomato Bide’s Recruit, 33; Chiswick 
Peach, 43, 50; chutney, 554, 575; 
Grove’s Reliance, 5&8; jam, 433 

Tomatots, 17, 103, 172; a trap for white 
fly on, 515; corrugated, 137, 198, 
223; flavour in, 114, 126, 149, 173; 
264, 288, 313, 349; for bottling, 50; 
for market, 121; at Reading, 499; 
ribbed, 223; Snowy fly among, 347; 
trials of, 20, 33, 42, 121, 148, 198 ; 
yellow-fleshed, 265 

Tool, a useful garden, 11, 50, 91, 313 

Trailers and Twincrs, 619 

Tree, puzzle, 220 

Trees celebrated in Great Britain, 65, 
103; fastigiate, 193, feeding, 421; 
flowering, 22, 94, 141; preparations 
for graiting, 74; pruning large, 22; 
seedling and regeneration of woods, 
225; spraying of fruit, 167 

Trenching vacant ground, 500 

Tricuspidaria lanccolata, 288, 299 

Trilogy, a, 161 

Tropwolum speciosum, 115 

Tulip mania, 504, 528; Royal National 
Society's, Shew, 253; species, 213, 
tittle-tattle, 203, 279, 494 

Tulipa kaufmanniana, 176 

Tulips, £6; Darwin, 461; failing, 274: 
Jack Horner dips into the May-flowcring, 
448 

Turner, Thomas W., 573 

Turnips, 147 


Ulex hispanica, 1 


Van Tubergen, C. G., 87 

Vegetable Growing Chart, Tit-Bits, 145 

Vegetables at St. Albans, 431 ; bottling, 
337, 356; cultivation of, 210; early 
spring sowings, 100; forcing, 27; in 
May, 207; notes on, 282, 318; novel 
cultivation of, 281; October wolk 
among, 513; sowing in July and 
August, 340, 347; trials of, 1; work 
among, 392 

Ventilation, 7 

Verbascum pulverulentum, 114 

Verbena venosa, 463 

Veronica hulkeana, 29: 
384, 541 

Versa‘lles, where Peace was signed, 311 

Viburnum Carlesii, 147, 528 ; lobophyllum 
140; rhytidophyllum, 515 

Viburnums, notes on, 247 

Victoria Regia at Kew, 380 

Vincent Square, back to, 469 

Vine Chasselas Gros Coulard, 559 

Vines, early permanent, 217; inarching, 
217; midseason, 168, 217; mildew 
on, 535; outdoor, 206; planting of, 
98, 147; propagating, 22; pruning, 
547 

Viola, a red-flowered, 199 ; Papilio, 312: 
the Grecian, 57 

Virginian Creeper, the. 67 

Vitex Agnus-Castus, 528 


Traversii, 172, 


Warley Place in springtime, 56 

Wasps, 393; how to get rid of, 405; 
stings from, 434 

Water cans, how to repair leaky, 325, 349 

Weeds, eradication of, 159, 389 

Weigela, white, 280 

Wilks, resignation of the Rev. W., 563 

Willard, Jesse, 170 

Wilson, E. H., 209 

Wine, Red Currant, 329 

Wisley in July, 328; 
trials at, 481 

Wistaria chinensis, 325, 361, 590; multi- 
uga, 590: the self-supporting, 114 

Wistarias, 336; the flowering of, 274: 
runing, 421 

Witches’ Brooms, 250, 274 

Wolverhampton Floral Fete. 17, 145 

Wood, green on the fire, 102 


in March, 128: 


York Flower Show and Gala. 77, 263 
Yucca gloriosa. 569, 581: filamentosa. 
521 


Zauschoneria californica. 23 
Zephyranthes carinata. 504 
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Abies, pectinata, 607 
Æsculus indica, 355 
Agapctes macrantha, 202 
Anemone japonica, 425; 
tana, 200; Pulsatilla, 201 
Anthemis Aizoon, 299 
Apple, attacked by bitter-pit, 
430; Belle de Boskoop, 498 ; 
Charles Eyre, 529; Charles 
Ross, 366; Cox's Orange 
Pippin, a pergola in May, 543; 
Cox’s Orange Pippin, a pergola 
in September, 543; Crawley 
Beauty, 29; orchard, plan of a 
newly planted, 60; Queen 
Rev. W. Wilks, 
Cecilia, 61; St. 
Everard, 445; shoots attacked 
by canker, 430; “ Somers’ ” 
Betty Geesons, 593 ; the ancient 
Sheep’s Nose, 593; Tyler's 
Kernel, 618 
Apples at the Cambridge Show, 
548, 549; Japanese Crab, 23 
Apple tree, an old, 19; pruning 
of an, 47 
Apple trees, grafting standard, 
34; spraying at Wisley, 109; 
after grafting, 35; cordon, 464 
Arbutus Menzicsii at Kew, 324 
Arctostaphylos Manzanita, 68, 69 
Aristolochia, an, 259 
Artemisias as an edging, 450 
Asparagus, cutting, 45; making 
bundles of Argentcuil, 44 


mon- 


Aster, the Chinese, 493; Webb’s | 


Perfection Pink, 99 
Astilbe simplicifolia, 457 
Azaleas at Wisley, 291 


Ball, C. F., 501 

Barmoddie plantation, 390 

Beans, Runner, on netting, 50 

Bees, a skep from Holland, 232; 
Dutch, 282; Red-Hot Pokers 
atrap for, 446 

Beetroot, Intermediate 156 

eens Queen of the Belgians, 
33 

Belton House, sundial at, 118 

Berberidopsis corallina, 527 

Berberis beaniana, 591; Dar- 
winii in fruit, 495; vulgaris, 
554 

Blackberrying, 85 

Bog garden, 505 


| Embothrium coccineum, 


Brockhurst, natural rock garden | 


at, 482 
Bunyard, George, 63 
Bursaria spinosa, 483 
Butterfly, the Tortoiseshell, 70 


Camellia japonica grandiflora, 46 ; 
japonica magnolieflora, 46; 
reticulata, 256. 

Campanula alliariæfolia, 101 

Carnation Alice, 379; Countess 
of Wilton, 243, 378; Daisy 
Walker, 137; Harold, 243 

Carnations, cuttings in a frame 
566 ; potting Perpetual, 454; 
propagating Perpetual, 494; 
stopping Perpetual, 411 

Carter's exhibit at Chelsea, 321 

Caryophyllus spicatus, 300 

Cedar of Lebanon at Pain’s Hill, 
339 

Cedars at. Pain’s Hill, 340 

Celery trench at Aldenham, 14 

Centranthus ruber, 152 

Cherry, pot, 366 

Chrysanthemum Barbara Field, 
587, 587; Golden Champion, 
535; Leucanthemum fi.-pl., 
398: Mrs. Lawson, 620; Mrs. 
W. J. Godfrey, 539; Pp. A. 
Dove, 599; Poitevene, 535: Sir 


Edward "Letchworth, 536 ; 
Viscount Chinda, 535 
Chrysanthemums, Mr. Harold 
Wells among his. 534 
Cistus crispus, 176; cymosus, 
313; cyprius, 389; florentinus 
305, 325; Loreti, 304; pur- 


pureus, 176: salvifolius, "305 
Cistuses on a Tock wall, 177 
Clarkia elegans, 427 
Clematis Edouard Defosse, 349; 

Flammula, 433, 530; in a 

September border, 438: Jack- 

mannii, 465; montana, 80, 81: 

montana Wilsonii, 362: mon- 

tana, with Guelder Rose and 

Honeysuckle, 81: Mrs. Chol- 

mondley, 353; Nellie Moser, 

568 ; President, 349 
Clerodendron fotidum, 506 
Clethra arborea, 565 
Sompion End, the garden, 544. 

545 


Cornus alba var. Spæthii, 404 
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Corydalis ochroleuca and Welsh 
Poppy, 1 

Corylopsis spicata, 202 

Crinum Powellii. 551, 553, 581 

Crocus, an unnamed seedling, 117 ; 
a trio of unnamed seedlings, 
117; ~=ibitlorus Weldeni. 01; 
speciosus, 541: vernus, 56 617 

Crocuses. a bank of. 161; under 
pergola. 161; winter, 5 

Crowherst Place, Roses at, 47i 

Cupressus lawsoniana. $31 

Currant, White Versailles, 637 

Cydonia Maulei. 367 

Cytisus Dallimorei. 575 


Daffodil Annette, 228; bulbs 
“growing out ’ in New Zealand, 
250; Dewdrop. 229; Falchion, 
213; Lady Moore, 228; Lieut. 
Thomas, 212; Milk and Honey, 


213; Mountain Maid, 229; 
Polly Eccles, 229; the Hoop- 


Petticoat, 49 

Daffodils. a host of golden, 191; 
at Bournemouth, 354; at 
Warley Place, 57; from win- 
ning classes, 162; in a church- 
yard, 364; seedling White 
Trumpet, 163 

Dahlias, a good position for, 
257; how to plant old tubers, 
257; a Spring-rooted cutting, 
257 

Daisies, Dartmoor, 373 

Danæa Laurus, 360 

Danesbury, the fruit-room at, 524 

Delmard, Alaricus, 501 

Delphiniums, a bordcr of, 363 

Deutzia Wilsonii, 393 

Dictamus albus and the var. 
purpureus, 139 

Diplarrhena Mora, 315 


Earlham Hall, 89 

Easica. Walter, Sen., 96 

267 

Endive in a cold frame, 611 

Eremurus robustus, 347 

Escallonia — langleyensis, 
philippiana, 518 


Fabiana imbricata. 383 

Flower border at Wisley, 128 

Foxglove, a branching, 335 

Foxgloves, white, as wall plants, 
93; white, by wood edge, 92 

Freesia Canary, 270; Mother 
o'Pearl, 65; types of blooms, 
151 

Freesias, seedling, 105 

Fritillaria obliqua, 221 

Fritillarias, 227 

Fruit, choice, 497; pergola, 558; 
plan of planting a farm, 108 

Fuchsia Cannell’s Delight, 484 


Galanthus Elwesii, 13 

Garden, a prize at the Panama 
International Exposition, 31; 
a prize, in London, 465; a 
small London, 546; a wall, 
153; a walled Rose, 605; the 
main border of the spring, 204 

Genista cinerea, 400 

Gentiana Freyniana, 371; sino- 
ornata, 515; verna angulosa, 
238 

Geraniums. bedding, 343 

Ginko biloba, 179 

Gladiolus Mrs. Swainson, 397 

Goldring, William, 110 

Gooseberry Howard’s Lancer, 376 

Gourds. 399 

Grape Royal Muscadine, 559 

Gravetye Manor, the flower garden 
at. 402; the lower lake at, 403 

Grevillea juniperina var. sul- 
phurea, 287 

Gunncra manicata, 150 

Gunnersas at Wisley, 463 

Gynerium argentcum, 491 


362; 


Hellingbury Place, Roses, Clema- 
tis and Lilies at, 473 
Helianthus rigidus, 507 
Helleborus viridus 
purascens, 55 
Herbs, transporting bales by 
canal, 532 
Hibiscus syriacus, 461 
Hohcria populnea lanceolata, 449 
Hollyhock Queen of Yellows, 428 
Hunt, Mrs. Wray, 344 
Hydrangea, an unpruned, 436; 
arborea var. grandiflora, 388 
Hydrangeas, 613 
Hyeres Botanic Gardens, 43 


var. pur- 


Ipomea on a lamp-post, 447 
Ircland, Andrew, 230 


Tris, 
Azure, 


a promising hybrid, 

202; Hoogiana, 252, 
269; Mrs. Herbert Cowley, 
293; pallida dalmatica, 106; 
Phyllis Bliss, 293; Rosen- 
bachiana, 132; sibirica, how 
to divide, 442; Snow Queen, 
603: Sweet Lavender, 293; 
tectorum, 413 ; tingitana, 351 ; 
Turkoman, 269; unguicularis 
lilacina, 79 

Irises, a bed of, 377 ; and Lupines, 
51; at Colchester, 294; drifts 
of, in early June, 279; in an 
American garden, 509; 
Japanese, at Wisley, 327; 
Mr. E. H. Jenkins among the 
new, 292; Siberian, 451 

Juniperus virginiana, 338 


Kale, Marrow, 281; Russian. 

Kalmia glauca, 401; 
154, 401 

Kew, giant flagstaff, 514 

Kniphofia Tysonii, 419 

Kniphoflas at Kew, 424 


500 
latifolia, 


Lachenalias, three types of, 175 

Lambourne, Lord, 233 

Larch at Strethspey, 167; Japa- 
nese at Wirley, 289 

Larkspurs, Stock-flowered, 542 

Lastrea Filix-mias, 373 

Lathyrus maritimus, 583 

Laurus nobilis in berry, 312 

Lavatera Olbia, 372 

Lavender, reaping, 350 

Lettnee trial at Wisley, 328, 329 

Leycesteria formosa, 513 

Libocedrus decurrens at Orton 
Hall, 460 

Lilac, a hedge of, 264 

Lilies, Arum, in a Mediterrancan 
garden, 90 

Lilium auratum, 103, 519; 
gherrense, 508 

Lily, the Madonna, 245 

Linnea borealis, 583 

Liquorice, roots of, 6 

Lonicera Heckrotti, 
brandtii, 234; 
352 

Lowesley Hall, the Rose garden 
at, 174 

Lupines and Trises, 51 

Lupinus polyphyllus, 301, 353 


neil- 


448; Ililde- 
Periclymenum, 


Magnolia acuminata, 179 

McKerchar, J., 597 

Malmesbury Abbey from the 
Abbot’s garden, 188; the 
Norman arch and garden of 
the Abbot’s house, 189 

Matterhorn, the, 462 

Megasea ligulata, 41 

Melons at Hampstead, 199 

Menyanthes trifoliata, 582 

Menziesia, 583 

Millmead, the lowest peth and 
dipping well at, 130; the main 
flower border, 130; sundial 
and steps at, 131 

Mistletoe, 614 

Montbretia, His Majesty. 478 

Moth, Heart and Dart. 71; 
record of the Lackey, 70 
the Magpic, 71; the Tiger, 71 

Munstead Wood, early flowers at, 
62; July borders at, 216; 
September border at, 439 

Musk, fragrant, 420 


Nandina domestica, 492 


Narcissus cyclathinus, 314; 
dubius, 211;  Firetail, 268; 
Golden Cycle, 159; Soleil 


d’Or, 12; triandrus albus, 481 ; 

triandrus seedlings, 190; White 

King, 391; White Knight, 180 
Nomocharis pardanthina, 275 
Nothofagus obliqua, 511 


Odontoglossum Lady Newnes, 324 
Olearia stellulata, 251 
Osmanthus Delavayi, 185 


Peonia willmottiana, 253 

Papaver arenarium, 531 ; 
folium, 557 

Paulownia Imperialis, 577 

Peach blossom, 235; flowers of 
Princess of Wales, 235 

Pear Doyenné du Comice, 303, 
Thompson’s, 303; Winter helis; 
194 

Pears attacked by 
funmus, 455 

Pras Ne Plus Ultra, 466; sowing 
early, 74; supporting growth 
in pots of early, 75; Veitch’s 
Prodigy, 466 


triniæ- 


Pear scab 


603; 


Pelargonium crispum variegatum, 
376 


Pernettyas, secdling, 616 

Phloxes at Kew, 387 

Phenix Dactvlifera, 437 

Pine, Corsican, on Holkham 
sandhills, 441: Scots, at Castle 
Grant, 167; Scots, at Langilea, 
390; Scots, at Ortoh, 116; 
Scots, at Scafield, 166 

Pines at Castle Grant, 116 

Pinus insignis, 339; pinaster, 
339 ; pinaster at Monreith, 496 

Pit, the rot, 122 

Plagianthus Lyalli, 348, 421 

Plants, alpine, 580 

Platycodon Mariesii, 226 

Plum Coe’s Golden Drop, 
Oullin’s Golden Gage, 
trees in an old garden, 141 

Polypodium vulgare, 589 

Polystichum angulare, 373 

Polygonum equisetiforme, 517 

Poplar, the Lombardy, 193 

Poppies in a Surrey garden, 84 

Poppy Jenny Mawson, 77 

Potato, Arran Victory, 619; 
black, from Peshawar 572; 
Congo purple, 572; Kerr’s 
Pink, 62; Majestic, 62 ; eae 
lonne, 572 ; trialsat W isley, 3 29 

Potatoes at St. Albans. 562; 
seedling, 512; sprouting, 102: 
sprouting seed under glass, 328 

Primrose, a good white for mass- 
ing, 205; garden, 205 

236 ; 


24; 
98; 


Primula Auricula Obristii, 
denticulata, 165; denticulata 
cashmeriana, 164: involucrata, 
165; marginata, 3; Keidii 
264; rosea, 165; rosca Brock- 
hurst var., 265; saxatilis, 556; 
sikkimensis, 165; Winteri, 164 

Prunus avium f1.-pl., 04; cerasus, 
95; cerasus Rhexii fi.-pl., 95 
Mume fi.-pl., 142; pendula, 
O4 ; pennsylvanica, 302 ; 
Pissardii Blirelana, 140 

Pterocarya caucasica, 178 

Pterostyrax hispidum, 486 

Pulham’s pergola, at Chelsea, 239 

Pyracantha Gibbsii yunnanensis, 
138 

Pyrola secunda, 583 

Pyrus malus floribunda, 22; 
trained against a wall, 337; 
transitoria var. toringoides, 522 


Queen Alexandra and the Empress 
Maric at Chelsee, 237 
Quercus Suber, 338 


Ranunculus aconitifolius  fi.-pl., 
278 

Raspberry Lloyd George, 453 

Red Currant Southwell Red, 523 

Rhododendron album elegans, 
273; a new hybrid, 266; 
argenteum, 225; campylo- 
carpum, 276; Cunningham’s 
White, 290; discolor, 503; 
Falconeri, 215; Gillii, 236 ; hip- 
popheoides, 291; intricatum, 
224; Kempferi, 125; Keysii, 
266; Miss Adclaide Clow, 214; 
Miss X. N. Lowinsky, 209; Mrs. 
Tom Lowinsky, 214; Nutallii, 
369; rubiginosum, 277; Smithii 
album, 113; yunnanense, 276 

Rhododendrons at Belvoir Castle, 
91; Bagshot, a land of, 263; 
standard and bush, 241 

Robinia hispida, 414; Pscuda- 
cacia fastigiata, 193 

Rock gardens gt Chelsea, 239 

Rock Gardening, a favourable 
review on, 601 

Rosa bractcata, 606; canina, 451; 
gallica, 592; Hugonis, 422; 
lucida, 386; lutea, 615; 
microphylla, 610; Moyesii, 341 

Rosarians, well known, 475 

Rose, a climbing, at Crowherst, 
119; a, pergola in a Johannes- 
burgh garden, 223; Albéric 
Barbier, 149; Christine, 326; 
Clara Curtis, 346; Clio, 317; 
Cupid, 469; dell at Kew, 317; 
double Persian, 471; Emily 
Gray, 555; Evangeline, 520; 
Helene, 245; Independence 
Day, 452; Lady Ashtown, 316; 
La Tosea, 318; Mme. Ravary 
385; Maréchal Niel, 219; 
Mermaid, 423; Miss Willmott, 
59; Mrs. Ambrose’ Ricardo, 
476; pergola at Kew, 316; 
Prince of Wales, 323; Purity, 
375; Souvenir de Maria de 


Zayas, 472; Una Wallace, 
474; Victory, 218 


Roses, arbour of, at Broadway, 
295; Banksian, on a bungalow 
107; in a Surbiton garden, 97: 

runed and unpruned, 120; 
Rambling, at Kew, 374; Ramb- 
ling, near Dorking, 435 

Rubus biflorus quinqueflorus, 594 ; 

nigrobaccus, 595 


Salix Meycriana, 53 

Salvia virgata nemorosa, 412 

Sarcococca ruscifolia, 73; rusci- 
folia, fruits of, 127 

Sassafras officinale, 179 

Saxifraga Irvingii, 129; oppositi- 
folia, 129 

Saxifrages, border of, 83. mossy, 
18 


Scabiosa caucasica, 104 
Scarborough, Italian garden, 409 
Schinus Molle, 579, 612 
Schizanthus, a giant hybrid. 
Sedum spectabile, 485 
Silybum Marianum, 306 
Snowdrop, the, 78 
Solanum jasminoides, 410 
Sparmannia africana, 46 
Spiræa Aruncus, 361 
Spiranthes romanzoffiana, 11 
Spruce, Norway, at Dunblane, 
571; Sitka, in British Columbia, 
570; Sitka, in Forfarshire, 570 
Steps and Garden Gateway, 604 
Squill, the Wood, 459 
Stobsa purpurea, 4 
Stock, a giant Brompton, 330 
Strawberrics, a dish of three, 359 
hand frames for, 197 
Strelitzia Regine, 271 
Stylophorum diphyllum, 171. 
Sunflower, drying heads of seed, 
155; walk at Wisley, 155. 
Sweet Peas, a novel way of 
showing, 242; ; for market, 416 


z4: 


Tasmania, Derwent 
orchard, 

Tencrium Scorodonia, 426 

Thalictrum diptcrocarpum, 429 

Tiarella cordifolia, 17 

Tomato  Bide’s Recruit, 
Sutton’s A 1, 500; the Currant, 
20; the Pear, 21; the Plum, 
20; Water Baby, "121 

Tomatoes, outdoor, 499 

Trees, felling, in the forest of 
Valdenicllo, 440 

Tulip, Water-Lily, 37; time, 203 

Aun old English and Darwin, 

0 


Valley 


33; 


Ulmus montana fastigiata, 193 
Utricularia montana, 578 


Van Waveren, G. H., 143 

Vegetables, Sutton’s exhibit of 
at Chelsea, 244 

Veronica, Traversii, 172, 384 

Versailles, the Chateau 
Orangery, 311 

Viburnum Carlesii, 147; plicatum, 
246; tomentosum Mariesii, 247 

vince regia, in British Guiana, 


and 


before 
the process of 


Vine, after pruning. 547; 
pruning, 547; 
pruning, 547 

Viola calcarata, 557; 
Elliott, 238 

Violets, picking, at Hyeres, 43 

Virginian Creeper at Fort Garry, 
67 


Clarence 


Vitex Agnus-Castus, 487 


Warley Place, Daffodils at, 58 

Warnham Court, flowering shrubs 
at, 365 

Water Lily pool. 505 

Weigela, white, 280 : 

Wellingtonia gigantca, cones of 
345 

Wilks, the Rev. W., 563 

Willow Catkins, Cornus Mas., and 
Hazel Catkins, 135 

Wistaria at Ilford House Manor, 
255; chinensis, 114, 274, 590; 
in Brittany, 254; in Kent, 336 ; 
mantied fountain, 249; multi- 
juga, 115, 690; on a granary, 
254; sinensis, 336 

Witches’ Broom, 250 

Wormwood, chopping, 533 ; 
ing, 533 


dry- 


Xanthoceras, fruits of, 455 


Yews, Irish, at Kew, 192 
Yucca filamentosa, 521; gloriosa, 
569, del 


NO. 2459.—Vor. LXXXIII.] 


EW winter - flowering Orchids are of 

greater service to the amateur with only 

a small greenhouse at his command than 

Cypripedium insigne. Chief among its 

many good attributes are freedom of 
fowering and length of time the flowers endure, the 
last named to be measured by weeks when the plants 
are transferred to a cool sitting-room and removed 
far as possible from gas or dry fire-heat. 
species is so nearly hardy as to be 
content with a temperature of 40° or 
and, watered sparingly, the flowers may 
good and presentable for a period of 
trom four to five weeks. How freely the plant 
produces flowers depends largely upon the measure 
of cultivation afforded it early in the year when 
new growth is being made. Then it is that free 
supplies of moisture with occasional doses of weak 
liquid manure will render: considerable service. 
Well-grown examples in 7-inch pots having a 
haf »pread of nearly 2 feet frequently reward 
anc with thirty to three dozen flowers, a never- 
tailing source of pleasure for Christmas and the 
New Year, 

Corydalis and Welsh Poppy.—A few rough 
stone steps lead down to a cool store-room, There is 
a Space outside where Rosemary bushes are grown. 
Some old, overgrown Rosemaries were removed 
fast year and young ones planted. Meanwhile, 
Nature has taken the little place in hand, and a 
self-sown patch of Corydalis ochroleuca 
and Welsh Poppy, growing up together, 
show what good companions these 
plants are to each other. The pale 
vellow and white of the Corydalis—a 
much better plant thah its near 
relative the native C. lutea—and its 
Inght green leaves (bluish in C. lutea) 
accord perfectly with the yellow bloom 
and bright green foliage of the Meco- 
nopsis. If one had tried hard to invent 
«a groundwork for the growing Rose- 
maries, one could not have found a 
better. | i 

Monarda didyma.—Commonly known 
a~ the Scarlet Bergainot, this delight- 
tullv fragrant old plant is seldom seen 
t > perfection, because it does not appear 
to be generally understood that it 
requires a moist as well as a rather rich 
soil. In the average border it is often 
impoverished through lack of moisture, 
and in such conditions cannot be com- 
pared with the plant growing under 
moure congenial circumstances. Also 
there are many inferior forms of the 
Scarlet Bergamot. The true Cambridge 
wcarlet is undoubtedly the best, both 
in size of blossom and colour. There 
is also a white variety of no little ° 
merit. 

Ulex hispanica.—A colony of this 
pretty Garse growing among some Heaths 
was last winter attacked by mice, which 
methodically nipped off about an inch 
f the end of every shoot. We 


as 
The 
quite 
15°, 
be 


naturally despaired of having any blooms the 
following summer, but to our surprise the bushes 
shot up more vigorously than they had ever before 
done, and the result was the: finest display enjoyed 
for many vears. . 

Trials of Vegetables.—The Roval Horticultural 
Society will carry out trials of Dwarf French 
Beans, Cauliflowers, Lettuces, Parsleys, early 
Potatoes, Turnips and Swedes in their Gardens 
at Wisley, Ripley, Surrey, during 1919. Seeds, 
&c., for trial should reach the Director (from whom 
the necessary entry forms may be obtained) not 
later than January 31. 

Montbretia rosea.—Though much like the 
common yellow and orange forms in appearance, 
M. rosea has none of the bad habits of the former, 
being of a more strictly bulbous nature. It can 
thus be placed among one’s choice subjects, where 
it well deserves a place, for the sprays of rosy 
pink flowers are very beautiful and continue for 
many weeks during late summer and autumn. 
A rather light, warm soil and a sheltered border 
are the. main desiderata. In cold districts the 
corms in winter should be covered with a mound 
of ashes. 

Anemone Hepatica.—The Hepaticas are the 
cheeriest of winter flowers and will do in any 
deep loam that is well drained. They seldom 
look so well as when planted in a natural manner 
beneath deciduous trees. They will thrive quite 
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happily in shade, but the beautiful blue, red and 
lilac tints of their attractive flowers show to much 
greater advantage in winter sunlight. The Hepati- 
cas dislike disturbance, though big clumps may 
be broken up and replanted without detriment 
when the flowers go over in early spring. Many 
of the single varieties will spread freely by self- 
sown seeds. The old double blue Hepatica 
(now unfortunately rare) is one of the very best ; 
but comparisons are odious when dealing with so 
charming a family. There are several species, 
all of them good. 

Linum monogynum.—Of the perennial Flaxes 
for the garden, few can surpass in elegance and 
beauty the New Zealand Linum monogynum. 
In a border or the rock garden it appears to be, 
as it were, the very quintessence of grace and 
delicacy. Its lovely white flowers are borne on 
slender stems with narrow leaves, and the entire 
plant embodies all the charm of the race, although 
some prefer its sister Flaxes which have blue 
flowers. As a border or rock plant 15 inches or 
so high it is an exquisite thing. Its failing— 
for it has a serious one—is that it is not too hardy, 
save in the more favoured parts of the United 
Kingdom. In the latter in free, sandy soil it 
will stand most winters, but in more Northern 
gardens it is liable to succumb in the majority 
of seasons. There it is therefore necessary to 
keep a few seedlings in a frame to replace any 
losses which may occur. Seedhings are 
not difficult to raise in the ordinary wav 
for other perennials of slightly tender 
habit by sowing the seeds in spring in a 
frame or cool house and treating the 
seedlings in the same way as other 
subjects of similar nature. 

Late-planted Cauliflowers.—Those 
who have late -planted Cauliflowers 
which have not vet formed heads 
should lift these carefully and place 
them in a sheltered position, say, at 
the foot of a south wall or in a cold 
frame. The effect of moving them 
will check them sufficiently to cause 
heads to form, and these will be 
found to last a considerable tine. 
Although the heads will not be large, 
they should prove exceedingly useful. 

Manuring Allotments.—lt is very 
evident that the exclusive use of arti- 
ficial fertilisers by so many allotment 
holders is going to end in much soil 
exhaustion unless a better understand- 
ing of the value of humus is 
manifested. Farm and stable manure, 
we know, is difficult to obtain, but a 
useful substitute exists in vegetable 
refuse, which, if properly prepared, 
will prove a good basis upon which 
artifigials like superphosphate and 
slag may be uscd. Light or sandy 
soils are especially apt to prove worth- 
less in a very short time unless 
thing “irthe form off organie ma: 
iS;.given-to them) every year. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 
(The Editor ‘ts not responsible for the opinions 
expressed by correspondents.) 
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PRECOCIOUS PLANTS. 
LANTS are madly keen for spring. Hazel cat- 
kins, long and yellow ; Crocus Korolkowi out ; 
bud; peeping in Leucojum Wagneri; Dog’s 
Mercury up and showing flower in the wood. I am 
afraid it means winter coming in March and April 
instead of January.—B., Herts. 


A PRECOCIOUS RHODODENDRON. 


EVERYBODY knows—or -ought to know-— 

that Rhododendron arboreum and its varieties 
are early flowering subjects, February and March 
being their normal period of flowering. A moderate- 
sized specimen of R. arboreum roseum here has 
always taken the lead, beginning to show colour 
in January, weather permitting. This season, 
however, this plant has broken previous records. 
Its first trusses began to open in the last week of 
November, and on December 14 I counted fourteen 
trusses fully developed. Even taking the mild 
autumn into account, this seems a very early 
effort, more especially as the plant is fully exposed 
to the east wind off the Firth of Forth. There 
are several other plants of R. arboreum (the tvpe) 
here, but none of them is yet showing colour. 
I wonder whether R. arboreum roseum is character- 
istically more precocious than the type.— 
CHARLES COMFORT, Broomfield Gardens, Davidson's 
Mains, Midlothian. 


LEYCESTERIA FORMOSA. 


HE above Himalayan shrub is not common 
in Scotland, but I have seen it come through 


‘three winters in the northern part of Aberdeenshire, — 


where it might have been subjected to from 30° to 
40° of frost in severe winters, and two of the winters 
to which I refer were severe. The young shoots 
ef the Leycesteria were killed back, but this only 
had the effect of a severe pruning, for the bushes 
threw up very strong shoots that flowered well ; 
but the late growth prevented fruiting, which is 
the second stage of the beauty of the plant. The 
shrubbery in which it was grown was ten miles 
from the nearest seaboard, and in a valley, so that 
its hardiness was subjected to a severe test. No 
protection of any kind was given, for it was close 
to the drive leading to the house on the estate. 
The Valley of the Forth to which Charles Comfort 
(page 458) refers is warmer and milder during most 
winters than that above mentioned, which is 
drained by a tributary of the Deveron. The shrub 
fruits well in the southern counties of England, and 
I have seen it in splendid condition on the sea- 
coast of Wales.——HORTULANUS. 
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COLOUR AND PLANT LIFE. 


[^ Mr. Warner’s article on this subject in the issue 

of December 7, 1918, he makes a statement 
as to the action of light which is certainly not in 
accordance with facts. He speaks of the light 
which falls on the chlorophyll as being screened or 
strained, and implies that the part which passes 
through is the active constituent which enables 
the protoplasm to take up carbon hydrogen and 
oxygen. Really it is the part of the light which is 
a‘ sorbed by the chlorophyll which is effective. The 
absorption bands in the spectrum of chlorophyll 
show us where encrgy is being absorbed and 
changed into some other form, and the energy thus 


absorbed does chemical work when the chlorophyll ` 


is associated with protoplasm. If it were possible 
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to bring protoplasm into intimate association 
with some dye stuff whose absorption was mainly 
in the red and yellow, we might be able to stimulate 


_growth in the winter when the violet end of the 


spectrum of daylight is very weak. The possibility 
is, of course, a remote one.—F. R. L. Witson, 
Charterhouse. l 


APPLE GRIMES’ GOLDEN. 


HAVE been very interested in Mr. Hendricks’ 

note upon Grimes’ Golden Pippin Apple. I 
grow abeut one hundred varieties of Apple, and 
this variety is a very promising one in my collec- 
tion. It has not fruited yet, as maiden trees were 
planted only three years ago, but they are now set 
with fruit-spurs and give every promise of good 
results in the coming season. The glowing descrip- 
tion of this variety as furnished by your American 
correspandent makes one impatient to sample its 
fruit, and a note as to its behaviour in East Lothian, 
Scotland, may be of interest. It is a very robust 
grower, and has fine wood and foliage. The foliage 
is the largest I have ever seen on an Apple ; it is 
almost gigantic. While Grimes’ Golden is very 
distinct, I think it 1s allied to the old Oslin and 
(true) Golden Pippins, and it is probably a seedling 
from the latter. Both of these old kinds do well in 
our warm, rich loam, and, like them, Grimes’ Golden 
has the same knobby excrescences at the base of 
its branches. Strange to say, Cox’s Orange Pippin 
is a weakly grower here, and it makes a poor 
appearance alongside the American variety. I had 
a good crop last season from Golden Pippin, and 
confidently anticipate sore fruits this vear from 
Grimes’ Golden.—GEORGE M. TAYLOR. 


LIMING ALLOTMENTS. 


OTH new plots and those taken over early in 
the war will now require to belimed. Quick- 
[md is the best form to use, applied at the rate of 
28lb. to the rod. Powdered chalk, though less 
caustic and not so destructive to insect pests, is 
useful in sweetening and improving the texture of 
the soil if worked in at rather more than double the 
above rate. The best form of chalk is that which 
has been used by water companies for softening 
water. Acetylene refuse is a lime substitute, 


- but, as it contains elements poisonous to plantg, it 


(like gas-lime) should only be applied to vacant 
plots. It, however, becomes perfectly innocuous 
after exposure to air for three wecks or so. For 
wireworm and slug-infested land gas-lime is the 
best form to use (28lb. to the rod). Land should be 
left vacant for at least two mcnths after dressing 
with gas-lime.—A. T. J. 


HOME-MADE CANDIED PEEL. 


S anation we have been far too prodigal with our 
resources, but war has taught us wonderful 
lessons in economy and shown us that life abounds 
in compensations. For, although we dread the 
icy hand of winter, we find a pleasure in anticipating 
the lure of the cosy hearth and all that Christmas 
brings—the good will and kind remembrances of 
friends, the children’s joy, the time-honoured 
Christmas puddings, mince pics, nuts and Oranges. 
Even in the years of scarcity this ancient form of 
feasting has not been abandoned by those who have 
used a little forethought and trouble to procure 
the necessary commodities to prepare these viands, 
especially those who have been the happy possessors 
of gardens and have dried their Grapes by hanging 
them up in a warm, dry place (as a substitute” 
for Currants), pecling and chopping Apples that 
would not keep, grating up hard picces of fat 
where suet has been unobtainable, and preserving 
these with spice and, sugar or treacle, with the 
addition of home-made candicd peel. And now 


_ food, is in a very critical position. 
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that the Orange season has commenced, kt 
us increase our store for the present year. 
To do this we must insist on eur family cutting 
their Oranges in quarters, or, at least, the peel 
must be so cut after being thoroughly wiped clean. 
Then we must soak the quarters in sufficient watcr 
to cover them, leaving them in the water for threc 
or four days unti! they become fairly soft. Now 
we must measure out the water in which they 
have been soaked and add an equal proportion of 
sugar, and boil all together until the peel is soft. 
Then take it out and turn white side up. 
Again boil the liquor to a thick syrup and pour 
into the inverted peel, place in a very cool oven, 
with the door ajar, to candy the syrup, and, when 
quite dry, put it away in a tin. After ths 
we can throw economy to the winds, for, havin;: 
a big store for our future cooking, we can afford 
to indulge the children with pieces of pecl as a 
sweetmeat. And the sacrifice of our sugar ration 
will all be returned to us in the sweetening of our 
cakes and puddings. Lemon peel may be treated 
in the same way as Orange pcel.—ELLEN 
CLEMENT, Wantage, Berks. 


PROFITEERING IN POULTRY FOODS: 
NATIONAL UTILITY POULTRY 
SOCIETY'S PUBLIC PROTEST. 


HE Council of the National Utility Poultry 
Society view with great concern the severe 
injury done to the poultry-keeper by reason of 
the existing Orders made by the Ministry of Food. 
The maximum retail price of the fresh homc- 
produced egg is now fixed at 53d., which is the 
same price chargeable for the imported (so-callcd) 
“fresh” egg. The Board of Agriculture and 
Fisheries were advised by thcir own Poultry 
Advisory Committee, after ‘‘ thoroughly going 
into the cost of production,” that the current 
price should be not less than 6d., it being shown 
that even at that price the egg could not be sold 
to yield any profit to a large number of producers. 
In fixing the price of the egg, inadequate steps 
were taken to fix the prices of the foodstuffs 
necessary for its production, with a result that the 
British poultry-keeper, who has to buy all his 
To quote an 
instance in particular, the poultry-keeper is forced 
to pay to-day £52 for a ton of damaged rice as 
against {£25 for rice fit for human consumption. 
Had the prices of poultry foodstuffs been adequately 
controlled by the Ministry of Food, there would 
not have been such a shortage of egas, and the 
present necessity for importing the millions of 
doubtful Egyptian eggs would not have arisen. 
The Council protest against the action of the 
Ministry of Food, not only in respect to the low 
standard of 1j0z. as the minimum weight for 
the 54d. egg, so that the 2}0z. egg commands no 
more, but also in respect to the lack of any recog- 
nition of the genuine new-laid British egg, at 
the same time permitting the imported (so-called) 
‘fresh’ egg to be foisted on the public as the 
home product. As the value of the British 
poultry industry has been officially estimated 
at over {30,000,000 per annum, this callous treat- 
ment of such a vitally important branch of ‘‘ home ” 
food production must ultimately bring about 
a serious diminution of the egg supply of this’ 
country. The Council feel that the general public 
do not realise the great difficulties under which 
the British poultry industry has been carried on. 
This public explanation should prevent any blame 


for the present Shortage of home-produced eggs 


fron: falling to the lot of any section other than 
our Ministry of Food.—T. R. Rospinson (Hon. 
Organising Secretary, National Utility Poultry 
Socicty), 3, Vincent Square, S.W.1, | 
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CULTIVATED BLACKBERRIES. 


EVERAL notes regarding the fruiting of Rubus 
pulcherrimus and other Brambles in the 
pages of THe GARDEN appear likely to extend their 
ulture in our gardens, judging by recent enquiries. 
The origin of the hybrids at present cultivated in 
this country is being enquired into. Mr. E. A. 
Bunyard identifies the Himalayan Blackberry— 
which, by the way, has no connection with the 
Himalayan species—as Theodore Reimers, a hybrid 
of German origin, one of the parents probably being 
k. yillicaulis var. incarnatus. Rubus laciniatus, 
the Cut-leaved Blackberry, is believed to be a 
wedling form of R. vulgaris, as seedlings sometimes 
revert to that species. The so-called American 
Blackberry, about which I wrote some time ago, 
Mr. R. A. Rolfe of the Kew Herbarium identifies 
as a fertile hybrid which Focke describes as a hybrid 
between R. Billardii x R. plicatus. The stems 
resemble the former, and it has the three leaficts 
and glandular inflorescence of the latter. The 
name American Cut-leaved Blackberry is obviously 
uTong ; it may at some time have been named the 
American Cultivated Blackberry.—A. O. 


PRIMULA MARGINATA. 


ITH the host of new Primulas almost bewildering 
in their number, there is a danger of overlook- 
ing some of our older friends. P. marginata has 
much to recommend it. It is really and truly 
bardy, and its neat rosettes of foliage might 
perhaps be mistaken for an Auricula except for 
the lovely toothed margins. It is a fine rich 
purple in colour, very free flowering, and is 
especially charming on account ‘of its earliness 
in blooming, retaining its good condition under 
the trying and changeable weather of early 
spring —ERNEST BALLARD, The Old Court, Colwall, 
near Malvern. 


SMALL EVERGREENS FOR POOR 


SOILS. 
N page 461 of your last volume, Miss 
Jekyll, V.M.H., mentions a few desirable 


small-growing evergreens that will do well in poor 
The Holly is spoken of as succeeding under 
these conditions, but among small-growing kinds 
the pretty little Japanese Ilex crenata is passed 
over. This forms a dense bush clothed with obong 
lanceolate leaves, the largest of which are less than 
an inch in length. It is bright and cheerful at all 
seasons, and so is its variegated variety, the leaves 
of which are blotched with yellow. Besides the 
Alexandrian Laurel, its near relative, the Butcher's 
Broom, is well worth recognition, as it is an orna- 
tnental shrub and particularly attractive when 
laden with its bright red berries. It is, however, 
net often met with in that condition, for, as a rule, 
the male and female flowers are borne on different 
plauts. The dwarf forms of Box also do well and 
aflerd a pleasing variety among small-growing 
evergreens. The different Sarcococcas, a Chinese 
genus belonging to the Euphorbia family, are neat, 
tufted growing little evergreens, well worthy of a 
greater amount of attention than falls to their 
share. True, the flowers and fruits are not showy, 
but as bright and cheerful evergreens they are 
always attractive. The dwarfer forms of ever- 
green Euonymus also merit a word or two in their 
tavour, while the Periwinkles are almost indifferent 
as to soil and situation. Berberis Aquifolium is 
often sufficiently humble in stature to be regarded 
as low growing, while the allied Berberis repens is 
still dwarfer. The Rosemary, too, may be kept to 
almost any height, as it readily responds to pruning. 
On light, dry soils it is hardier than where heavy, 
and consequently colder conditions prevail. Small- 
gowing conifers, too, are numerous, some being 
` 


soils, 
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mare or less procumbent, while others are close and 
compact in habit. They are, however, all of a 
strictly evergreen character. The dwarfer kinds of 
Juniperus Sabina are particularly pleasing, especi- 
ally when the plumose branches are covered 
with hoar frost. This particular Juniper thrives 
almost anywhere.—H. P. 


A CULTURAL NOTE ON 
PRIMULA HIRSUTA NIVEA 


By Lt.-Cor. Raymonp E. Necus, D.S.O. 


OME years ago I published a photograph 
of this most beautiful of hardy Primulas 
growing upon my moraine. Since then, 
in the teeth of wars and tribulations, it has 
continued to flourish and increase, but, to 

my great regret, has consistently disappointed 
allmy expectations of sced. 

I received a request for seed from so distant a 
quarter New as Zealand ; nothing would have given 
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the result of reading and partly as the result of more 
or less @ priors reasoning, justifies me in thinking. 
that these notes may be of some assistance t-r 
lovers of alpine Primulas. _— 

I grow my clumps on the northern bank of the- 
moraine almost fully exposed to the sunlight, vet 
so placed that their roots receive some slight 
shade from the surrounding rocks. (I trust I may” 
have the opportunity at some later date of saying 
something as to the value of rocks for this- 
purpose.) They have a cool and deep root-run into 
old gritty leaf-mould and loam. Damp cannot lodge: 
about the crowns, because they are upon a slope. 
All of these details are important, but there is one of 
greater importance still. This is a Primula which, 
like many another, makes a considerable growth 
upwards each year. Every year, accordingly, I add 
a layer of gritty granite chips. The effect of these 
chips is manifold; they keep the crowns warm 
and dry, and what is more, they assist in anchoring 
them firmly in their rocky bed. The latter is a most 
essential service for a Primula having such brittle, 
casily detached stalks. These incidentally afford 


PRIMULA MARGINATA ON A ROCKY LEDGE. 


me greater pleasure than to have complied with it. 
But year after year I have experienced the same old 
exasperating course of the flowers apparently 
setting abundant seed and of their having every 
intention of maturing it, and then at the critical 
juncture abandoning the enterprise as hopeless. 
The name under which I purchased this Primula 
some years ago (I believe from Messrs. Backhouse of 
York) was Primula nivalis, and this name was good 
enough until that champion iconoclast, Mr. Reginald 


` Farrer, swept down like a wolf on the fold of un- 


suspecting admirers of the ‘‘ Primrose of the Snows,” 
devoured its very name, and left us in its stead 
“ Primula hirsuta nivea.” 

Whatever be the precise rights and wrongs of the 
case as regards nomenclature, there can be no ques- 
tion that the epithet ‘ snowy ” is a most appropriate 
one. Time and again visitors to my garden, when 
they approached the moraine, have exclaimed: 
‘Oh! look at those lovely snowballs ! ” 

As to culture, the great success of the methods 
which I adopted ten or twelve vears ago, partly as 


a ready means of propagation. As they are apt to 
break off m autumn, that is precisely the time at 
which I take them, plant them firmly in very gritty 


‘soil consisting mainly of sharp sand with a little 


leaf-mould, and leave them in a light, airy cold 
frame throughout the winter. 

After treating the parent clumps in the way I have 
described, I usually cover them with a few odd 
Sheets of glass from the beginning of November 
onwards, not because it is absolutely imperative 
to do so, as in the case of the woolly Androsaces, for 
example, but because by so doing one removes 
the last remaining chance of either the leaves or the 
incipient flower-buds being rotted by the excessive 
damp of the English winter, and, furthermore, 
preserves the glorious purity of the snow white 
blossoms from premature destruction in the hour of 
their pride. The very best kind of glass shelter 
for sucha purpose is simply sheets of glass supported 
well above the plants by metal clips, completely 
shielding them from overhead moisture, yet leaving 
absolutely freesingress for air ffom all sides. 


4 
CHINA ROSES 


[dn Reply to Gerald Martyn.) 


HIS beautiful group of Roses has un- 
doubtedly been, much overlooked, prob- 
ably because the Teas and Hybrid Teas 
have been produced so rapidly. As a 
display of bright blooms over a long period 
i$ preferred, the China Rese would’ prove excellent 
for the purpose. There is none really so hardy 
as the Old Common Monthly Rose. For a con- 
tinuous display it possibly has no equal. It begins 
to flower early in May, and on Christmas Day in 
a mild season one may cut blooms of it. Perhaps 
approaching it in hardincss and floriferousness, the 
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with this Rose could hardly be surpassed, for there 
is an elegance about the blooms that appeals to all. 
The beautiful reddish wood and foliage is also a 
great attraction. I grow it as a free bush, rarely 


pruning the plants except when cutting the 
flowers, and it towers up into big 5-feet- 
high bushes. Laurette Messimy is one of the 


daintiest of Roses, of a sweet pale tint shade with 
a suffusion of cream. This, too, may be grown as 
reccommended for Comtesse du Cayla; indeed, all 
these Monthly Roses are best so grown. Just 
allow them to grow in their own sweet way, cutting 
out now and then worn-out old wood. They seem 
to enjoy their freedom and despise being treated as 
Lilliputians. The authorcss of ‘' Elizabeth and 


STOBHA (BERKHEYA) PURPUREA ON A DRY WALL. 


varieties Armosa or Hermosa and Fellenberg 
would take a lot of beating. The former has lovely 
double rosette-shaped flowers of a very clear shade 
of soft pink, and Fellenberg has brilliant rose pink 
blossoms and the most beautiful ruddy green 
foliage. Even now (December 21) the plants are 
full of bloom.’ For making a hedge or a good bold 
bed this Rose is splendid. Mlle. de la Valette has 
coppery pink flowers of a very beautiful tint. 
It is a splendidly vigorous kind and well worth a 
place in every collection. Perhaps the best of all 
is Comtesse du Cayla, a most enchanting variety 
with a coppery carmine shade of rich beauty. 
Its buds never fail tu please, and a table decorated 


her German Garden "’ says of this Rose: “ It is 
quite the loveliest thing in the garden, each flower 
an exquisite loose cluster of coral pink petals, 
paling at the base to a yellowish white.” Of a little 
deeper tint of coral pink is Mme. Eugéne Resal, 
perhaps the best from a colour point of view, but 
not quite so vigorous and sturdy. Queen Mab is 
a pretty apricot, but not nearly so hardy as those 
named; and Arethusa is a beautiful soft yellow 
of the same habit. One of the most beautiful of 
the newer Chinas is Mrs. E. Clayton, the flowers 
being large and of a rich cream and cerise shading, 
Aurore is good, of a deep coppery yellow colour and 
with very diffuse growth. Titania is very fine ; this 
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is quite new. . The flowers are larger than those of 
Comtesse du Cayla, but its growth is too spreading 
to make it an ideal bedder, although it is very free 
flowering. A fine white is Ducher, the only truc 
white. “It grows almost as freely as the Old Pink 
China. Of the scarlets, Fabvier is far away the 
best. The flowers are semi-double with a distinct 
white centre, and a bed of this is really brilliant. 
Treated on the let-alone plan, fine bushes are soon 
obtained. I have fae it growing 6 feet or 7 feet 
high, and in autumn it is a grand bit of coleur. 
Cramoisie Supérieure is an intense scarlet, but docs 
not show up so well as Fabvier. The Old Crimson 
China is very brilliant but lacks vigour. Probably 
in some parts it is a success. I have heard of it 
covering walls, but I rather fancy this has been 
Cramoisie Supérieure or Fabvier. There is a 
climbing form of Cramoisie that is splendid for a 
wall, perhaps one of the best perpetual scarlet 
climbers we have. In America it is known as 
James Sprunt. Charlotte Klemm for a dwart 
bed is excellent, preducing expansive, semi-double, 
hery red blossoms. This was the result of a cross 
between Cramoisie Supérieure and the old Hybrid . 
Perpetual Alfred Colomb. DANECROFT. 


STOBAEA PURPUREA 


THOUGH commonly known in gardens as Stobeza, 
the more proper botanical name of this handsome 
plant is Berkheya, and although Thistle-like in 
appearance, botanists place it among the many 
tribes of the Daisy Order—not in that of the 
Thistles, but with Arctotis and Gazania; all three 
being natives of South Africa. The flowers are 
nearly 3 inches across, of a purplish white like 
much-diluted ink, with a deeper purple centre. 
The whole of the foliage is extremely spiny and 
boldly waved at the edge; the leaves are not 
stalked, but about half way down their length of 
some 6 inches to 9 inches the midrib is joined to 
the main stem and runs down with it. Thus, as 
there are always three leaves at a time coalescent 
with the stem, it is richly spiny-frilled the whole 
way down. It is a plant for a sunny place in 
light soil. The illustration shows it at the top 
edge of some dry walling facing south-west. G. J. 


WINTER CROCUSES 


By E. A. Bowres, M.A., F.L.S., V.M.H. 


OW differently winter-flowering plants 
behave when gathered and brought 
into the house! Many resent the 
change to a warmer and drier atmo- 
sphere and soon flag and droop unless 

they are stood outside on a window-sill or immersed 
in water at frequent intervals. Hellebores are chief 
among these, but Lonicera ‘fragrantissima, Chimo- 
nanthus fragrans and Petasites fragrans are the 
better for some such attention. On the other 
hand, Iris unguicularis, Jasminum nudiflorum and 
Crocuscs rejoice in the dryness, and expand so 
readily and respond so graciously to the warmth 
that one feels, when gathering them, it is giving 
them a treat as well as oneself. I picked the 
three Crocuses shown in the illustration as tightly 
closed, sodden buds on a very wet afternoon. 
It had become too wet and too gloomy for even 
such a hardened old outdoor worker as I am to do 
more weeding. So I picked up my tools, 
straightened my poor back, and started for the 
lamplight indoors, and, catching sight of the poor 
little sulky-looking Crocus buds, carried them in 
too. They were laid on a book close under the 
reading lamp, and in a few minutcs began to enjuy 
the change, and I watched their opening until they 
looked so attractive that I could not resist sketch- 
ing them whites! enjoyed tlie delicious scent of 
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Primroses and the very essence of spring they gave 
out so freely. 

The centre blossom ts a white form of C. 
sativus var. ,Cartwrightianus, and a precious 
Passession; first, for its beauty and wonderful 
cuntrast in colour. It has a satiny white ground- 
work with a star of blue-purple lines in the centre, 
golden anthers, and the strikingly lengthy style 
branches of its race of so deep a scarlet as to be 
almost blood colour. It is also precious in that 
it regularly blossoms a week or more later than 
the lilac form, and when flowers are getting so 
«arce in the rock garden that a patch of these, 
gav in their red, white and blue, is as welcome 
and conspicuous as the Peace flags in a dull street. 

The two other blossoms are the scent producers, 
fur they are a particularly well feathered form of 
C. levigatus, one of the most fragrant of the family. 
Their scent is very similar to that of Iris unguicu- 
laris, and among the Croci is also shared by C. 
longiflorus in October, hyemalis now in December, 
the true vitellinus a little later still, and then by 
those first harbingers of the lengthening days and 
the approaching spring, Imperati and chrysanthus 
in its endless varieties. 

I wonder that Crocus levigatus is so little grown. 


It is very plentiful in Greece, so much so that 
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The Liquorice Industry in Yorkshire 


(From information supplied in Pontetract exclusively to the writer.) 


By ADA B. TEETGEN 
(Author of ‘ Profitable Herb Growing."’) 


HE English Liquorice 
ceived considerable impetus 
outbreak of the war, due to 


since the 


abroad. Previous to this period the 
culture of Liquorice was fast falling into decay. 
The herb used to be cultivated in five or six different 
places in England, but interest in it is now con- 
fined to Pontefract in Yorkshire, where perhaps 
twenty miarket-gardeners undertake to supply 
the demands of the confectionery trade, and as a 
by-product of this, an uncertain quantity of what 
are known as “ Liquorice dressings ” to the manu- 
facturing chemists for medicinal purposes. An 
extremely negligible quantity of the locally grown 
root is supplied to the ‘‘ Pomfret cakes "’ factories 
of Pontetract, since these are not now concerned 
with the Liquorice industry of the town. The total 
acreage of ground at present under this crop may 
be roughly estimated at about fiftv acres. 


WINTER TREASURES FROM THE OPEN GROUND. 
(From a drawing by E. A. Bowles.) 


I was able to collect a good supply of it round 
Athens one March, although, of course, there were 
no flowers then to show its whereabouts, and I was 
obliged to hunt for its white-striped leaves among 
the plain green grass. It is a robust and easily 
grown little species, quite at home in the rock 
varden under the shelter of a big stone or at the 
reat of some small shrub. From mid-November 
onwards till well into January, when Imperati, 
Sieber: and chrysanthus are ready to take its place, 
nne or other of its many forms is always ready to 
open out some flowers during a gleam of wintry 
<unshine. 
The form in the sketch has the ground colour of 
a soft lilac, with very deep purple featherings on 
the outside of the three outer segments. The inner 
surface of these segments is plain lilac, but where 
the light shines through, the featherings can be 
plainly seen. My Athens roots all produced 
flowers with pure white ground, mostly feathered, 
truch or little, with crimson-purple, but a few among 
them are pure white, save for a creamy yellow tint 
vo the outer surface of the three outer segments. 
The rich orange stigmata and pure white anthers 
add a dainty finish to all the forms of levigatus, 
making them treasures indeed to find in the open 
ground in December's dark days. s 
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The industry is at present in the hands of so few 
growers that it represents somewhat of a monopoly ; 
but the Pontefract gardeners are not niggardly 
of their experience or jealous of their cultural 
secrets, so that the fruit of the former is within 
reach of those whose interest in the revival of the 
herb industry generally would incline them to 
devote attention to Liquorice rather than to 
Belladonna and Henbane and the crops requiring 
a larger acreage of ground and greater horti- 
cultural skill than they feel themselves to possess. 

The history of the industry at Pontefract 
probably dates from its theoretical introduction by 
the Black—or other—Friars, who have left their 
names about some of the Liquorice gardens, the 
“ ginnels,” alleys and byways of the old-world 
Yorkshire market town, to the present day. In 
the time of the Georges the herb was grown on the 
flat, unlike the ridge system at present in vogue, 
and the method of cultivation seems to have been 
quite different. Oddly enough, an old legal 
enactment which has fallen into oblivion, although 
it has never been repealed, forbids the sale of 
Liquorice outside the borough ! 

CULTURAL NOTES. 

Of the five or more species of the leguminous plant 

Liquorice (Glycytrhiza)—not a native British plant, 


industry re- 


the curtail- 
ment of the import of Spanish root from 


but long ago acclimatised—itwo are cultivated for 
commercial purposes, viz., G.glabra and G.vulgaris. 

The ground devoted to this crop should be 
divided into four equal-sized plots, and planted 
with root in successive years, so that every four 
years one of these sections comes to maturity and 
can be garnered, and the whole piece accordingly 
is raising plants of one, two, three and four vears' 
growth respectively. The soil should be a ligin 
or medium loam, well drained, but not too dry, 
resting for choice upon a substratum of marl. 
It should be prepared by careful trenching aftcr 
the ordinary manner, free manuring with stable 
manure in the autumn previous to planting, and 
should be, finally, in a fine pulverised condition of 
tilth. It is then ridged and divided by ‘ Liquorice 
valleys ” or trenches, the ridge and trench together 
being a yard in width. These ridges run ‘‘ endwayvs 
to the sun,” and the whole plot of garden requires 
an open, sunny situation. The depth of soil 

should not be less than 2 feet 6 inches. 

Liquorice root grows straight down to a 

considerable depth— 4 feet, 6 feet, or 

even 10 feet if it can penetrate—but 

as st is thts fact which occasions the heavy 

digging when the plants have to be lifted, 

modern growers prefer a less depth ot 

soil, and a shallow system of cultivation 

may soon supersede the old styk. 

Under these latter circumstances the 

foot either thickens and makes shorter 

growth, or takes an angle on meeting 

z the subsoil and runs along on top ot 

'~ it, so that, instead of digging, the entire 

row can be thrown out by horse labour 

and a scarifier. It is this extraordinary 

length of root which makes Liquorice 

culture so laborious a piece of market- 

gardening, since the plants must be 

carefully uncovered and dug out of the 

trench (or “ grip,” as it is called) instead 

of being wrested up, broken off or other- 

wise injured. Each root must be traced 

down to its very end, however deep 

it goes. It is obvious that the shallow 

system of cultivation would spare all 

this trouble, and remove the principal objection 

to Liquorice-growing. The yield of root per acre 

should average about two and a half tons. Te 

estimate the value of this it only requires to ascer- 

tain the current market. price in any given season. 

Comparison of the price of Liquorice root with 

that of other possible crops should enable a would- 

be grower to make up his mind on which to embark. 

It may be remarked that catch crops of the ordinary 

vegetables can be grown in the Liquorice valleys 

until the plants attain a growth of two years, 

when they become too tall and bushy to allow of 

this being continued, and the ground has to be 

kept clear of weeds. Supposing Liquorice buds 

are planted early in April, early Potatoes can be 

Set in the valleys for the first season. In the 

autumn, Cabbage plants could follow these, to be 

cut in the summer of the second year. After that 

the intervening ground should be left unoccupied, 
but kept carefully cultivated. 

Liquorice is propagated by division of the 
roots and runners much in the same way as Horst- 
radish root is planted, with this difference: that 
while the sections of the latter are buried jn the 
ground, Liquorice root is merely planted in it, 
4 inches or more being left above it in the air. 
The ‘* buds,” /as the growers call the root port: w 
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or ‘‘ Liquorice chunks,” as the trade terms them, 
are set nine to the yard in the following order, 
the distance of each apart across the ridge being 
about 3 inches. 


` DIAGRAM A. 
I yard 
a career arn rr 
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Begin at this end. 


While waiting to be planted, the ‘ bud 
offal” (as the pared portions are called) 
should be protected and kept moist in a bank 
of mould. 

The buds are planted by means of a steel-shod 
dibber, and require to be firmly earthed in. If 
the soil is fine and fairly moist, the use of the 
dibber will not cause it to cake and become im- 
pervious to the growth of root hairs. Otherwise 
it would be better to plant, not with a trowel, but 
merely with an unshod dibber. In any case the 
«arth must be firmly pressed in and down upon 
the buds. Planting should be done from March 
onward, according to the season. 

These bits of root or * buds ” used for planting 
are derived (a) from the root proper of the plant 
just below the crown (known as “ crown buds ”), 
(b) or from a few inches of runner (known as “runner 
buds,” which in four years’ time become ‘ stock 
buds’). New growth takes place from buds 
on these pieces of root, the new upward axis 
generally giving rise to the new downward axis, 
or root, immediately below it.’ By the time four 
vears have elapsed, the Liquorice ‘‘ chunk” has 
partially decayed, and the new root is ready for 
lifting and cutting in its turn. The plants should 
not be encouraged to form many runners, but 
these should be cut back, an operation to be 
carried out when cutting down the dead leaf- 
stalks in autumn, or when cleaning the ground 
generally in winter. In light soil the plant tends 
to multiply these runners; hence the necessity 
of choosing fairly strong land for Liquorice-growing. 
When planting the pieces of root, it is advisable 
to use “crown buds” only, if sufficient are on 
hand to meet the requirements, when dealing with 
firm, heavy soil; but in light soil runners and 


crowns can be used in equal quantities (or in the - 


proportion of one-third of.the former to two- 
thirds of the latter) with success if judiciously 
mixed or alternated. 

After the ‘‘ buds” have been set as shown in 
Diagram A, it is customary to reset the centre 
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‘bud (possibly a ‘“ runner.”’) in the middle of the 


yard space, as in Diagram B. 


DIAGRAM B. 


1 yard 
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the entire piece of work being carefully finished 
off by banking the sides of the ridge with the 
flat of the spade and lightly working over the top 
with the rake. 

The Liquorice plant grows to a height of about 
4 feet, when from a commercial point of vicw it 
comes to maturity in its fourth year. It has 
compound leaves like other members of the pod- 
bearing tribe of plants, and a Liquorice garden 
may easily be mistaken at first sight for a nursery 
of young Ash trees. The herb flowers the first 
and second year, but more probably and more 
conspicuously. in the third and fourth. Its 
blossoms are mauve and somewhat resemble those 
of Lavender, for, although they belong to the 
papilionaceous type, they do not closely resemble 
the Pea. Pods are seldom formed, and, when 
they are, rarely contain more than two seeds. 
The plant is never propagated from these. Liquorice 
requires fine, hot weather in orderto blossom. In 
a cool or late season the corollas drop from the 
calyx as soon as the blooms open. It is a herbaccous 
perennial, the annual stems dying away each year. 

The Liquorice plant is not subject to many 
pests or blights. Two species of white butterfly 
seem to frequent it to lay their eggs, but the resul- 
tant grubs are not so much a danger to the Liquorice 
as to other crops grown with it or in the neighbour- 
hood. The only remedy is to net the butterflies. 

When the plants on any given section of the 
quartered plot attain the age of four years they are 
hervested. First the foliage is reaped down. 
(The foliage of younger plants is not cut, but 
allowed to die down, when finally the withered 
brown, dead stalks are lopped away close to the 
ground by hand.) The stoutest of these stalks 
can sometimes be utilised as sticks for early crops 
of dwarf Peas, &c. This reaping in an average 
season begins betwcen September 15 and Septcm- 
ber 20. The whole quarter should not be reaped, 
but only sufficient for one day’s root digging 
at atime. The growers lay great insistence upon 
this. Next the ridges are so opened up as to 
expose the roots right down to the bottom, and 
these are then taken out. Liquorice root is brown 
in colour, long and tapcring, of about the thickness 


RUNNER AND RUNNER BUDS. 
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of a respectable Carrot at the crown. It may 
give rise to a few thin lateral roots, but it should 
not fork. It may present a fair quantity of 
“fibre” towards the lower portion. The root 
breaks with a woody fracture, and is of a yellow 
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LIQUORICE ROOT, SHOWING CROWN 
OF UNDIVIDED BUDS. 


colour inside and has an intensely sweet characteris- 
tic flavour. In cropping a plot devoted to this herb, 
the furrows are so opened up one after another 
as to turn over the entire soil of the bed. 

When the roots have been thus lifted, the next 
process to which they are subjected is known as 
“ horning.” This means the cutting down of 
the remainder of the leaf-stalk close to the crown, 
but not so close, of course, as to injure the dormant 
buds. When the leaves were originally reaped 
down, some length of stalk was purposely left 
to prevent excessive ‘‘ bleeding,” since the sap 
had not yet died away in them, and it would be 
injurious to the plant to lose more of this than 
necessary. 

Thirdly, the roots themselves are cut away, 
leaving the “buds” or stock fragments to be 
‘“ faced,” t.e., divided up for replanting and the 
increase of stock. An experienced grower will 
not divide up his roots too finely, preferring to 
plant a sturdy stock bud of two or three limbs 
rather than a weakly one too much lopped or 
pared asunder. The runner buds, about 6 inches 
in length, requiré no trimming once the fibre has 
been-dressed off: 
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To prepare the roots themselves for market 
they are stripped, not of any subsidiary roots 
which may have been given off, but of anything 
like small fibre. These are known as “ Liquorice 
dressings,” and when steeped, dried and 
crushed yield the Liquorice juice or extract of 
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commerce. The roots are sorted into two samples 
ot qualities by size, known as “rod ” and “ small,” 
the former being sold for medicinal purposes an¢ 
the latter for the confectionery trade. The roots, 
are not dried, but bound into quarter-stone bundles 
and sold by the hundredweight. 


GARDENING OF THE WEEK 


FOR NORTHERN GARDENS. 


Garden. 


The Kitchen 


The Seed Order.—Now that secd catalogues 
are to hand, no time should be lost in making a 
note of the requirements for the year ; and as 
the seedmen’s staffs are likely to be depleted for 
«me time to come, orders should be despatched 
as early in the month as possible. 

Early Peas.—A sowing of Peas of the type of 
Pilot or Little Marvel should now be made. Sow 
thinly in boxes, and, when large enough to handle, 
transfer the young plants into g-inch pots, allowing 
five or six plants to a pot. Any ordinary garden 
soil may be used, but care must be taken to have 
the pots sufficiently drained. 

Caulifiowers.—Seeds of Early London should 
be sown in boxes to provide a succession to plants 
that have been wintered in cold frames. Sow 
thinly and cover with a sheet of glass, which must 
be removed for a short time each day and entirely 
removed as soon as the seedlings appear. Guard 
against damping by placing the boxes on a shelf 
near the glass. 

Onions.—Where large bulbs are required, a 
sowing should be made early this month either in 

or boxes containing a compost of good loam 
and leaf-soil. Place the receptacles in a fairly 
brisk heat to promote quick germination, after- 
wards removing them to somewhat cooler quarters. 
There are several good varieties on the market, 
but a good type of Ailsa Craig would be hard to 
beat. ‘ 

Tomatoes.—If not already done, seeds should 
be sown at once to provide an early supply of 
fruit. For this purpose a small, free-setting 
variety should be chosen. Sow either in pans 
or small pots, but the latter are to be preferred 
if only a small number of plants are wanted. 
Place two seeds in each pot, and reduce to one 
plant when the seeds have germinated. . From 
the outset the young plants should be kept near 
the glass, maintaining a temperature of about 60°. 


Plants Under Glass. 


Ventilation.—There is no doubt that the health 
of all plants under glass depends in a large measure 
im careful ventilation ; therefore care must be 
exercised in ventilating the various subjects 
according to their requirements. The same might 
also be said of. cleanliness. All the glass and 
woodwork must be kept clean both inside and 
out, and this will provide work for outside hands 
during inclement weather. 

Cinerarias.—The earlier plants will now be 
beginning to bloom, and these should be removed 
to somewhat cooler quarters. Great care must 
be exercised in watering, as even at this stage 
the leaves, and often the entire plant, will damp 
of. To prevent attacks from green fly, it will 
be advisable to fumigate the house at least once 
every three weeks. 

Cyclamens.—As soon as the earliest plants 
eame into flower, artificial feeding should be 

d with. Admit a little air on the top 
ventilators on all favourable occasions. Later 


_ during the spring months. 


batches may be stimulated by occasional applica- 
tions of liquid manure and soot-water. Young 
plants sgwn last August may now be transferred 
to small pots, using a compost of loam, leaf-soil, 
and a small quantity of peat with a sprinkling of 
sand. The young plants should be kept in a pit 
where a minimuin temperature of 55° can be 
maintained. 


Forcing.—Now that Chrysanthemums are 
practically over and forcing plants still very 
difficult to procure, the gardener will find it difficult 
to keep up a reasonable display in the conservatory 
Much can be done, 
however, by a free use of the various shrubs, 
which will now force readily. These can be drawn 
from plants which have not been forced for at 
least two years, and although they may not be 
so well set with flowering buds, they will still 
make a fair display. Where Roman Hyacinths 
and Narcissi were potted in the autumn, they 
should now be so far established that they may 
be placed in heat for early forcing. 


Fruit Under Glass. 


Pot Vines.—Vines that were started early 
in November will now be growing freely, and 
close attention should be paid to disbudding, 
which must be done gradually. As growth 
advances, care must be taken that the shoots 
do not touch the glass; while, on the other hand 
it is a great mistake to tie them down too early, 
as this undoubtedly interferes with the develop- 
ment of the bunches. Indeed, if space between 
the wires and the glass permitted, it would be 
better not to tie them down until the bunches 
had set. Maintain a temperature of 60° to 65° 
by night, ventilate with the greatest care, and 
damp the paths at intervals to create a buoyant 
atmosphere. JoHN HIGHGATE. 

(Head-gardener to the Marquis of Linlithgow.) 

Hopetoun, South Queensferry, Linlithgow. 


FOR SOUTHERN GARDENS. 


The Kitchen Garden. 
The Seed Order.—This should be. carefully 


made up and sent to the seedsman without 
delay. There is likely to be a scarcity of many 
kinds of seed this season, and Jate comers are sure 
to be disappointed. 


Sowing Peas and Broad Beans.—For the first 
crops of these valuable vegetables I always rely 
on plants raised under glass, although we make a 
sowing outdoors as soon as the ground is in suitable 
condition. Seeds may be sown in boxes at once 
and germinated in a cool house. Grow the seed- 


. 


lings as sturdily as possible till plagting out time. 


Onions.—The practice of sowing Onions under 
glass is becoming more popular every year. Even 
cottagers recognise the value of this method of 
culture. Sow the seeds thinly in boxes filled with 


a mixture of loam, leaf-soil. woodeashes and sand ; > 


place them in a cool house to germinate, and grow 
the plants near the glass in a cool, airy house, 


than soil which is wet. 
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Ailsa Craig and Sutton’s A-1 are both excellent 
for this purpose. 


Fruit Under Glass. - 


Late Vines.—aAll late Grapes should be cut and 
placed in water in bottles inthe Grape-room. The 
Vines may then be pruned and fully exposed to the 
weatber. Vine borders which need renovating 
may be attended to now. This important work 
has fallen into arrears during the last two or three 
vears, and it will need a special effort to make up 
the lost ground. 


Melons.—To obtain ripe Melons as early in the 
vear as possible, a sowing must be made at once. 
Sow singly in 3-inch pots and plunge the pots in 
a hotbed in a propagating-frame. When ger- 
minated, grow the young plants near the glass in a 
moist, warm house. They may be planted out on 
a hotbed as soon as they are well rooted. 


The Hardy Fruit Garden. 


Pruning and Tying.—The weather has been 
favourable for the pruning and tying of all trained 
trecs, and most of this work should have been done 
by this date. Any trees infested with scale should 
be thoroughly cleansed of this pest before they are 
tied. Full advantage should be taken of mild 
weather to apply a winter dressing to all fruit 
trees. 

Planting.—-Shortage of labour is considerably 
delaying the delivery of fruit trees, but if the 
ground is prepared in advance there will be no 
delay when the trees arrive. A quantity of dry 
soil should be placed under cover for this purpose, 
as this is more readily worked among the roots 
Newly planted trees must 
be mulched with short litter. 


The Flower Garden. 


Calceolaria amplexicaulis.—I{ it is intended to. 
grow standards of this Calceolaria, the plants 
should now be potted into 3-inch pots. Growthem 
near the glass in a light. airy structure of moderate 


warmth. Keep all side growths removed till the 
plants have reached the desired height. They 
will need a shift into 6-inch pots later on. These 


plants are very effective when dotted over a bed of 
Heliotrope or Salvia Blue Beard. 


Piants Under Glass. 


Winter-Flowering Pelargoniums.—These have 
finished flowering, and a batch of cuttings} may 
now be inserted. If the old plants have been 
grown in a cool, airy structure, there should be 
plenty of young shoots suitable for this purpose. 
Insert the cuttings round the sides of 34-inch pots 
filled with a light sandy soil. Make the soil 
quite firm, or some of the cuttings may fail to 
strike ; thoroughly water them, and place them 
on a shelf in a moderately warm house. 

E. Harriss. 
(Gardener to Lady Wantage.) 
Lockinge Gardens, Wantage, Berks. 


Reading Gardeners’ Association.—'' The Cul- 
ture of Tomatoes Under Glass” was the subject 
arranged for discussion at the fortnightly meeting 
of the above association held in the Recreation 
Room, Abbey Hall, on the gth ult. This 
was introduced by Mr. W. Chislett, The Gardens, 
Bill Hill, Wokingham, in a very practical and 
educational paper based on experience gained 
not only as a private gardener, but as a markct 
grower of Tomatoes for many years. He referred 
tothe fact that during the past scason he had planted 
two span-roofed houses with about 150 plants, 
and had gathered 2,200lb. of fruit, averaging about 
rsib. of fruit per plant. He detailed his method 
of culture, touching upon soils, sowing, seedlings, 
planting, top-dressing, training, manures, pests, &c. 
A good discussion followed, sustained by Messrs. 
Loader (chairman), E. J. Dore, Townsend, 
Blackwell, H. G. Cox, Fulker, Martin, F. Cox, 
Tovey and Simmons. Mr. H. C. Loader, The 
Gardens, Erlegh Park, exhibited a box of fruits of 
Sutton’s Princess of Wales Tomatoes, of a good 
colour and in splendid condition considering the 
lateness of the season. Mr.G. Tovey, The Gardens, 
Leighton Park, was given the association's 
award of merit for a well-grown specimen plant 
of Chrysanthemum. 
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For the Poultry-Keeper 


CONDUCTED BY i 


W. POWELL-OWEN, F.B.S.A. 


HERE is very good reason for the 
jubilation in the s919 “chicken” 
camp. Already the Ministry of Food 
has been busy getting to know the re- 
quirements of the trade. Firms who 
scll and manufacture chicken foods have been 
asked to send in applications for allocations. 
How many will you contribute to those 15,000,000 
and more chickens which, by permission of Herr 


von Junkered Ministry of Food, are to remind 


us of the r913 springtime ? 


Selecting the Breeders.—One day last week 
saw me performing quite exceptional acrobatic 
turns on a Surrey poultry farm. My task was to 
pick out a hundred “ super ” hens and the neces- 
sary cockerels to represent the breeding stock for 
1919. I will not weary you with too exaggerated 
a pen-picture, but you can imagine me sometimes 
with an eye full of litter, and at others with a boot 
full of mud. Those who are accustonted to fowl- 
catthing will know what a back-aching business 
it is, and more so if Leghorns figure in the picture. 
A “ gem" of a hen is * spotted,” and both eyes 
are trained on her. Under the drop-board she 
runs along with twenty or thirty others, but 
despite obstacles in the way of one’s head the 
eves are on that individual bird only. A few 
grains of corn scattered near her sets the lot of 
them feeding, and cautiously one creeps towards 
the victim and she is caught. That is a simple 
operation, but all general rules have exceptions, 
and so it was the case on this occasion. Some- 
times I thought I caught my marked bird, but a 
glance at her showed I was wrong. Not a few 
times I found myself with a noisy *“ rooster" in 
my hands—in the conglomeration of legs I had 
seized the wrong pair. It has its funny side, 
indeed, but what of the part ? 


Choosing Rhode Island Reds.— Rhode Island 
Reds represented one of the breeds, and, tirst of all, 
T looked about for the “ best ” one among the flock 
tor type and colour. Having secured her, she 
was held by one of the farm assistants as my 
pattern for colour. Now, there are seven or more 
hues of red colouring, and unless vou get vour 
pattern you will be amazed at the variety when 
vou take a glimpse eventually at your mated pen. 
My choice fell on a bird of a nice rich, even shade 
of bright red. Her under colour was also red 
or salmon, but there were no black or white specks 
as the feathers were turned up. Her legs were 
vellow, neck feathers ticked with black. and her 
tail a greenish black. And as each selected hen 
was captured and examined, none passed the test 
if they had “smutty” under colours, failed in 
type, or came below my ideal colour. Two or 
three extra birds were taken, so that when the 
selected hens were placed together in a pen with 
their chosen ‘‘ master,” substitution could be 
made if necessary. Type interested me a good 
deal as, although I believe in having nice coloured 
birds (and more so where visitors regularly tour 
the pens), I must have good shape prominent. 
If people are to visit the birds, then I would prefer 
to have a nice surface colour with faulty under 
colour than the reverse, if no better material were 
available. You see, a novice can distinguish 
surface colour, and he would not admure a Rhode 
Island Red that was buff-coloured or mottled, 


and he would, in 


consequence, refuse to buy 
sittings or chick: 
Shape of the Rhode Island.—aAl! birds that 


were undersized or too short in the legs (dumpy) 
were quickly passed over. So also were any with 


_ short backs and prominent chests after the style 


of the Orpington. Length of body was what I 
was after in the maim. Each of my selected 
females had to have a long and horizontal back, 
with the curve from back to tail quite moderate 
and gradual. Fan-tails were barred, as were wry- 
tals! Then I insisted on a full-sized abdomen 
which felt nice and soft and was well covered with 


feathers. Large abdomens mean commodious 
egg cupboards! As I passed on to the Light 


Sussex, I again went “all out ” for that long back 
and large ` fluffy ” abdomen. I was dealing with 
a similar utility breed, and I remembered my 
motto that a circle (like the Orpington) mear.s 
cramped egg organs, whereas length means egg 
capacity ad lib. Here, too, I went for a nice 
round surface white colouring with an absence 
of black in under colour, and each bird matched 
the other as far as possible and boasted of a dainty 
black-striped neck hackle. 


Females for Breeding.—When I had obtained 
the chosen number of hens in each breed ard 
placed them in their respective pens, thev were 
matched in all points, even to. size. 
are to see the birds, I think nothing appears a 
greater evesore than a small, dumpy hen among 
fine, Strapping sisters. Before the chosen, how- 
ever, received their ticket of admission to the 
breeding pens, they had to go through many other 
tests, as, for Instance, that for general health, and 
I had to weigh up the pros and cons of their being 
“likely” breeders of the right class of bird. If 
you can picture in your mind the horse-dealer 
“doing a deal” at the countey fair or market, 
you will have a good idea of one of my tests. 
Each of the chosen birds had to trot up and down 
the grass run like the horse-dealer’s “trotter” ! 
And my critical eve scanned the individual from 
all angles, I secured a pood opinion of general 
‘egg’ type from the side view, making sure 
that each hen had that dainty wedge shape which 
is indicative of the laver. The rear part was full 
and low, denoting a large egg cupboard. As I 
took the view from behind as each hen had passed, 
I could watch for that width between the legs 
which is always present in the best laver. 


The Male to Use.—Each male bird also had to 
do the trot up and down the enclosure. *“ Firmness 
of foot ” is one of my Important deciding factors 
when selecting a male, I like that powerful step 
Which is so noticeable when a vigorous young 
cart-horse gets into his stride. Out goes each leg 
at a high angle and down it comes firmly. Any. 
approach to knock-knees rules out the male! 
Then I make sure of width between the legs, which 
in itself avoids knock-kuees, so to speak. I do 
not finish here, for each male bird has first to walk 
the tight-rope and then to practise the high jump. 
My tight-rope is the perch in the roosting place, and 
I make sure that my selected “ rooster ” goes along 
that perch without any undue wobbling about. 
Next comes the jurnp, and, gently prompted by my 
judging-stick, Mr. Cockerel is called upon to hop 
from the drop-board to the floor. My ideal falls 
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firm and square; if he topples over he is back- 
marked as showing weakness of legs. Another 
test is for vigour! Two strange hens are placed 
with the cockerel under examination, and a handful 
or two of grain thrown on the floor. If the male 
is hkely to be a good breeder, vou will notice how 
eager he is to please the hens and call them for 
their meal, chattering all the time. Sometimes a 
selected cockerel, on the sight of the food, will 
literally play at steeple-chasing, knocking over 
the hens to get his double portion of grain. I 
do not like such greedy “ roosters.” 


Avoid Lady-like Males.—<As a final test (and 
this is the one which pleases my students most), 
I try a very short sparring bout. Two or three of 
the selected males are placed together in an 
enclosure and their movements watched. The 
most quarrelsome of the lot will be the best and 
most reliable breeder. My main reason is to avoid 
lady-like males which wil] consent to be “ bussed ” 
by any other " rooster,” be he large fowl or Bantam. 
In all males selected there must be that spark of 
ginger which bids them scrap it out—to defend their 
consorts—should a strange male come within the 
gates. If by chance a ladv-like male is chosen, 
there is the likelihood of one or two of his “ bossy ” 
hens taking it out of him, and that does not meau 
fertile eggs. I do not like a male that quarrels 
with his consorts and pecks them; but if this 
happens I make enquiries as to the cause. A hen 
not in lay will usually refuse the attentions of the 
male, which may make him spiteful to her; but 
that is pardonable. Again, a * bossy” hen mav 
be pecked by the male to make her behave herself. 
That also is excusable. Iu fact, I like a male 
which acts the policeman to his flock, preventing 
squabbles between the females and correcting anv 
“cocky ” hen that insists on commandeering the 
drinking vessel or the food trough. In my final 
handling of the male I make sure that the abdomen 
is soft and roomy, and, above all, that the bird looks 
a male all over. Effeminate cockerels should be 
strictly barred, and a careful study of their facial 
features will show whether or not they are 
completely masculine in appearance. 


Mate for Stamina.—In 1919 and also in subse- 
quent seasons we must remember that the one 
aim must be to mate fer stamina. Owing to the 
poor quality of the “ war-time ” foods and the 
scarcity in the past, the fowls have to an extent 
lost that high stamina which must be present in 
breeding stock if it is to be handed down to the 
offspring, You can help matters in many wavs, 
as I will show. First of all, let us have large birds 
on both sides, avoiding any that are stunted or 
undeveloped. There is no need to pick out the 
heaviest old hens. I have in mind those birds 
which are on the large and strong side, and capabte 
of going throngh the breeding season without 
falling victims to ailments or weakening in fertility 
towards the end. Let us have busy, workmanlike 
hens which even the coarse and indigestible food- 
stuffs have not sent to the panel doctor. Let us 
also hold some * reserves ’’—a few hens and a 
cockerel or two, Then we can change the male 
birds half way through the season and add one or 
two hens to each pen, all with a view to having a 
strong finish. 


ADVICE ON POULTRY MATTERS. 


Mr. W. Powell-Owen, THE GarDEN Poultry 
Expert, will be pleased to answer, free of charge, any 
questions dealing with poultry-keeping. A stamped 
and addressed envelope should be enclosed, when a 
lengthy and detailed reply will be posted promptly. 
Communications should be sent to Mr. W. Powell- 
Owen, care of THE GARDEN, 20, Tavistock Street, 
Strand, W.C.2. Samples of foods (report thereon and 
Suggested use), 1s. bd. ; post-mortems, 28. 6d. each. 
Send samples and dead fowls (latter by rail and letters 
under separate cover) direct to W. Powell-Owen, 
“ Powell-Owen”’ Poultry Bureau, 47a, High Street, 
Hampstead AIN. W 3 
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GARDENERS AND DEMOBILISATION 


HE outlook for garden labour at the present moment is very uncertain. 

There are hundreds of employers who want gardeners, and there are 

thousands of gardeners now serving with the Colours who will want 

situations. We are under a great debt to those who have fought in and 
won the Great War, a debt that can never be fully repaid; but it is not 
empty gratitude that the returning civilian-soldier will look for—it is employment 
in the work he has so much at heart. 

Again, there are men who have occupied temporary positions as gardeners, 
filling the gaps left by those who have taken a more active part inthe war. Inthe 
natural order of things these men, some of whom have become able gardeners, 

will be displaced as the old hands, though alas! not all, return. All have 
a claim—a claim that demands fullest consideration. In the process of turning 
the corner there are many difficulties to encounter ; there are problems both for 
employer and employed. It is in the best interests of the country and food 
production that skilled gardeners should specdily find employment, that master 
and man may be brought together quickly ; and, with the object of assisting gardeners 
to find suitable situations, we make tle following announcement : 

We are prepared to insert in our advertisement pages, without charge, for 
‘the next few months, announcements of situations vacant and situations wanted. 
But in order that the editorial pruning knife may not be necessary, we ask those 
who take advantage of this offer to confine their advertisements within reasonable 
limits. Concisely worded announcements are none the less impressive. 

One more condition. It is that advertisers will inform the Editor imme- 
diately their requirements are satisfied. This will not only economise space, but 
will allow the publication of all gardening appointments that are notified. Our 
effort to help gardeners and garden-lovers in this manner will be measured by its 
success. To ensure that, we ask the co-operation of all to make this offer widely 
known. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


(The Editor ts not responsible for the opinions 
expressed by correspondents.) 


NARCISSUS CYMRY FOR POTS. 


'T HOSE who enjoy a neat, early flowering 

Daffodil in pots should grow the above, 
raised (from Tenby and another variety) by ‘Mr. 
Thomas Batson of Beaworthy, North Devon. 
It is already in bud here in a cool house, and 
will be in flower, I suppose, in a week or two.— 
ORNATUS. . 


HARDY CYCLAMEN. 


N answer to the Rev. Joseph Jacob, I may say 
that Cyclamen europæum is fragrant. About 
six to eight weeks ago I came across a few spikes 
of this variety at the foot of a shrub in rather 
long grass, and they were scented. I was all the 
more interested in them because they. did not 
show last year, although they were there and had 
been far several years. C. hederzfolium is also 
sweet-scented ; but I have not noticed any sweet- 
ness attached to the varieties Coum and vernum.— 
C: T: 


ALLIUM SPHÆROCEPHALUM. 


AM greatly obliged to Mr. Bowles for setting 

me right about this desirable Garlic. I, too, 
have found that it benefits by being lifted and 
replanted occasionally. In the paper on ‘ The 
Flora of Macedonia ” in the latest number of the 
Kew Bulletin (Nos. 8 and 9g) it is recorded as 
generally distributed through the Balkans, with 
deep red flowers. As I have only been in that 
region in spring and midwinter, I failed to notice 
it.— HERBERT MAXWELL, Moureith, 


PENTSTEMON GEORGE HOME. 


THE REV. J. JACOB has hit upon the best of 
all varicties of the Pentstemon tribe for 


producing a brilliant and decisive effect in a mass in © 


beds, lines, or in clumps in the herbaceous border. 
I do not know its origin, but, propagated from cut- 
tings, it is an easy plant to manage with the aid of a 
cold frame. The Rev. J. Jacob’s memory fails 
him, I am inclined to think, as when at Aldenham 
he had the opportunity of seeing huge masses of 
various forms and colours, the result of cross-fertili- 
sation. Somehow the ordinary gardener of 
amateur does not grow Pentstemons as much as 
their merits deserve, except the more hardy 
torms of barbatum and Newbury Gem.—E. M. 


HELLEBORUS NIGER ALTIFOLIUS. 


OU do well to call attention to this Christmas 
Rose, which, as you say, is much the best of 
the varieties. The long flower-stems render it so 
much more valuable than the ordinary form cf 
Helleborus niger, which, under ordinary forms 
of culture, is much too short for vase use. With 
Helleborus niger altifolius, as with all Christmas 
Roses that flower during the autumn and winter, 
cold-frame treatment is much the best method of 
growing it. Make up a bed of plants of 
the same size as a cold frame; kcep the lights on 
until growth is made and fully matured by the end 
of May; then take off the lights until the end of 
September, when they should be put on, giving 
abundance of air, which strengthens the flower- 
stems.—E. M. 


PROSTANTHERA ROTUNDIFOLIA. 


SEE in “ From a Western Seaboard ” of June 15, 
1918, that Sir Herbert Maxwell enquires about 
Prostanthera rotundifolia, It certainly is Aus- 
tralian, fot some years ago I was on a holiday 
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in the Australian Alps, on the borderland of 
Victoria and New South Wales, and there it grew 
wild in profusion. The bushes were 8 feet or 
10 feet high, covered with purple, aromatic flowers, 


and on the ground bengath, or, rather, between 


the bushes, were wild, scentless Violets varying 
in shade from violet to pink and white. Where 
I saw these growing was in a valley some hundreds 
of feet above sea-level, and all around were moun- 
tains, often snow-clad in winter, of which Kosciosko 
is the highest. I have P. rotundifolia in my own 
garden, where it does not seem to mind cither 
hard frosts or snow. P. lasianthos comes from 
the centre of Tasmania, in the Lake District. 
With me it is not so hardy as P. rotundifolia.— 
Mary Pou ton, 86, North Parade, Shirley, Chrisl- 
church, New Zealand. 


THE PYRACANTHA. 


UST recognition of the merits of the valuable 
Pyracantha, which is a notable feature in 
fruit on many suburban houses, is given on page 473 
of THE GARDEN for December 28, 1918. From 
this note intending planters may order the species 
Pyracantha coccinea, whereas the great majority 
of the plants, if not all, are the variety Lalandi. 
Though both are useful evergreen shrubs for a 
wall, the variety is preferable, being more upright 
and vigorous in growth. The leaves and fruits 
are slightly larger, but the great distinguishir: 
feature is the glowing orange scarlet fruits, those 
of the species being a deep rich red. The variety 
Lalandi is named in compliment to the raiser, 
M. Laland of Angers. It occurred among a 
batch of seedlings raised in the early seventies 
of last century.—A. O. - 


JABOROSA INTEGRIFOLIA. 


T is a pity that one cannot recommend this 
beautiful plant with any confidence except 
for favoured gardens where the winters are mild. 
That it is somewhat tender and succeeds well only 
in light, warm soil'on Sheltered situations is not 
surprising, as it is a native of Buenos Ayres. 
I succeeded with it in a seaside garden in the south- 


east of Kirkcudbrightshire for two or three years 


by planting it in a sunny nook at the base of low 
rockwork in very light sandy soil and thoroughly 
well drained. Here it flowered and was much 
admired for its long, tubular, fragrant, pure white 
flowers and its broad leaves. For beauty, frage 
rance and rarity it has few superiors among the 
low-growing plants of its class. Anyone thinking 
of securing the Jaborosa should endeavour to pro- 
cure a plant in a pot and plant it out in spring.— 
S. ARNOTT. — ; 


CLUBBING IN HONESTY. 


OME strong seedlings of Lunaria that had to 
be removed looked the picture of health, but 
some badly shaped excrescences on the roots, 
quite distinct from their normal thickened—almost 
tuberous—forms, showed plainly a case of clubbing. 
It might reasonably be expected, as the plant is 
within the Crucifere, the Order that includes all 
the Cabbage tribe, the plants most commonly 
affected by this disease, especially on soils that are 
deficient in lime.—G. J. l 


BOX EDGINGS. 


HOUGH few cdgings of the kind look better 
when sinall and well kept, those of Box are, 

on the whole, a mistake in most gardens, They 
are difficult to plant, involve a great deal of labour 
in shearing, and many gardeners have not the 
knack of doing the work well, Box is also nearly 
as bad as Privet for drying and exhausting the 
adjacent soil, and an even more serivus complaint 


é 
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may be made against it; that is, it makes much too 
cosy a home for snails and other pests. Box also 
emits a strong odour, especially in hot sunshine. 
and on a visit to a beautiful Rose garden last 
summer we found the air so filled with the odour 
of Box which edged the beds that it entirely 
overwhelmed the fragrance of the Roses.—A. T. J. 


COMMENTS ON A RECENT NUMBER, 


MAY I offer a few remarks on some of 

the notes appearing in the issue of THE 
GARDEN for December 28? First, in regard to 
Pyracantha coccinea, on page 473. As a proof 
that its power of extension has no limit when 
trained against a wall, I may say that when 1 
came into this house in 1901, wishing to cover its 
bare brick walls, I planted on a southern aspect 
a small plant about 1 foot high. It grew rapidly, 
producing its clusters of white flowers succceded 
by its orange-coloured berries the following season, 
since which time it has continued to do so yearly, 
increasing both in width and height, until it now 
covers about half the frontage of the house up to 
a height of about 20 feet. [We cannot help 
thinking that this isthe variety Lalandi referred 
to on this page.—Ep.] The clusters of berries 
have been unusually large this season, and at the 
time of writing have not been entirely cleared off 
by birds. Whether in flower or fruit the plant 
is equally attractive. The’ reference to the 
Winter Heliotrope (Petasites fragrans) on page 478 
should be read with a caution against introducing 
it into a garden, on account of the rapidity with 
which it spreads and the difficulty in exterminating 
it when once it has taken hold of the ground. 
In these Devonshire lanes the plant is very 
abundant, often to the exclusion of all other 
vegetation. In answer to “ Anne Amateur's" 
query on page 48r as to Friar’s Balsam, she is 
quite right in supposing Gum Benzoin to be one 
of its ingredients, the others being Storax, Balsam 
of Tolu and Socotrine Aloes. Gum Benzoin is 
obtained from Styrax Benzoin, a modcrate-sized 
tree belonging to the Natural Order Styraceæ, and 
native of Sumatra, Java and the Malay Peninsula. 
The principal use for Gum Benzoin, however, is in 
perfumery, and chiefly for incense.—Joun R. 
Jackson, Lympstone, South Devon. 


FRIAR’S BALSAM. 


JN answer to * Anne Amateur,” Friar'’s Balsam 
-~ is the compound tincture of Benzoin. It is 
an alcoholic solution of Gum Benzoin (Styrax 
Benzoin of Siam), Storax (Liquidambar orientalis, 
from Asia Minor), Balsam of Tolu (Myroxylon 
Toluiferum, from New Granada), and Socotrine 
Aloes (Aloe Perryi, apparently no longer grown 
in Socotra, but imported from Bombay). These, 
except the Aloes, are usually called Balsams, and 
are obtained by cutting or bruising the bark of 
the plants. Friar’s Balsam, besides its common 
use a; an “annihilation,” is an excellent dressing 
for small cuts and scratches—antiseptic, styptic 
and protective. It may be painted on or applicd 
on lint.—R. H. B. Botton, Highgate. . 


! 


DESTROYING MOLES. 


SEE in “ Answers to Correspondents ” in the 

issue Of THE GARDEN for December 28, 1918, 
mention is made of poisoning moles. If your 
correspondent gets some rat poison, say, Sanford’s, 
and puts some on a bit of paper, then drags some 
worsted through the poison, threads it through 
a large worm, cuts up the worm into inch bits, 
and places these in the runs, he will kill the 
moles, If he wants the skins, which are selling 
for 1s. 6d. each;-he must trapythe moles.—A. W. 
LEATHAM. | 


N 


» Bhata.” second edition, state that the 


„ři 
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4 USEFUL GARDEN TOOL. 


HE tool referred to by Mr. C. Ponting on 
page 466 is, in the West of England and in 
tle Midlands, known as a drag. It is a very old 
tnaplement of farmers and of some of the older 
why, at least, of gardeners. The chief use to which 
st is put on the farm is for unloading manure out 
ot the carts when being distributed on the field, 
such heaps of farmyard manure being familiar 
«hts on unploughed land. <A carter brings the 
tuad of manure to the field, takes away the tail- 
board of the cart, and as the horse paces across 
the ground a man walks behind and with the 
drag pulls out the manure into heaps so many 
vards apart, according to the dressing required. 
Whether this tool has another name is hard to 
«ay. l have never heard it called otherwise. 
I: is worthy of all Mr. Ponting’s good words, 
and cau be used in several other necessary opera- 
tens with the best results, one such being the 
hursening of the ground between Potatoes before 
nieulding.—C. TURNER. 


AMERICAN APPLES. 


N R. HENDRICKS, page 470, December 21, 

1918, does well to call attention to some 
of the highly prized American Apples, because 
they ure not nearly enough appreciated in 
thes country until, of course, all English fruit has 
vanished. Mr. Pyne of the Denver, Nurseries, 
Topsham, Exeter, catalogues eleven ‘varieties, 
«making highly of some of them. Mr. Bunyard 
al<o speaks most highly of Delicious. I, 
tas think much of this variety; the 
faveur is all that could be desired, while 
the growth promises well. Stayman's 
Winesap, Winter Banana and Grimes’ 
teiden are well known on this side of 
th- water. King David, too, I am 
taich impressed with. The full-sized 
truits are very highly coloured and 
th- flavour is excellent, not being too 
sweet, and full of juice, which is all-im- 
portant, as so many of our English 
Varietes are the revecse during the 
wanter months. Personally, for some 
ve ars I bave looked upon Grimes’ Golden 
ws a most desirable fruit even with the 
beer of our English varieties, which to 
tr: are only second-rate after Cox's 
Crause Pippin has passed. I am testing a 
tateh of young trees of these American 
\ atietses, and their present appearance is 
eh.stinctly encouraging. T think perhaps 
v deep warm soil, with a free percolating 
satel, will suit the growth better than 
that which is the reverse.—-E. M. 


SPIRANTHES ROMANZOFFIANA 


I HEREWITH enclose two photo- 

xraphs, taken last summer, of some 
ruts of the fine Spiranthes Romanzo- 
fihana which I have had under cultivation 
Sue they were sent to me by an Irish 
frend in r915. When the plants arrived 
oo August 18 the flowers were fast 
eing «ff, the upper parts of the spikes 
alue being fairly fresh. This looks as 
# the flowering period were rather 
eatles Chan as stated by some authors, 
Sith and Sowerby, in “English 


plant dowers in October ; Bentham and 
feoker. sixth edition, say August and 
a "fepemter My plants in pots in a cold 
; 1 ew, with northern aspect, fower early 
aie Juls- The spikes develop slowly and, 
splasbed with moisture. last a long 
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found that any of the fowets bave been tertidhsed 
by insects, though other species, under similar 
conditions, Orchis, Goodyera, Liparis and Calypso 
often carry well-tilled seed capsules at the end of the 
summer, Neither was I able last year by artificial 
mneans to fertilise any blooms, But with the help 
of Darwin's wonderful explanation of the structure 
of the flower of Sptranthes (“ Fertilisation ot 
Orchids "'), which I had not read, I hope to be more 
successful another time. It may be that some 
special insect is ifeeded to enable the plant to! 
fructify, which perhaps partly accounts for its 
scarcity. One of the photographs shows the new 
tubers of one of the plants which Howered last 
summer, and was taken after the foliage and the 
flower spike had . withered. The new growth 
pushes up, as has been noticed by observers, before 
the old leaves have died down, and mav have 
attained a heignt of quite half an inch before thev 
are completely withered. Sometimes the two new 
“buds” or “eyes start together. We see this 
occasionally among our other native Orchises, 
both in the field and when under cultivation, as 
well as among the exotic species in our green- 
houses. But it is not usual; for the extstence of 
the second “eve.” which generally remains der- 
mant, is probably a provision against the injury or 
loss of the first growth. When the two © eves” 
start together, it is probably owing to the tuber 
being exceptionally robust, and to the conditions as 
to temperature and moisture being very favourable 
at the moment of the commencement, of the mys- 
terious process which botanists terin root-pressure, 
i In my photomaph, with a lensit is pos- 
sible to distinguish the second “bud” 
or teye” between the old dower staik 
and the growing shoot, ‘In this case it 
looks as u it will remain dormant. I 
have Deen reeuactant to disturb iy 
plants unnecessarily, bnt last autumn, 
as they had been Browing tete bn 
three seasons, TP thought they mught fii 
the better for repotting. Besides, T was 
Curious to see whether there were an. - 
thing unusual in the formation of the 
new tuber that would justify the cdi 
specie name oof t gemmipara ™ (bud- 
bearing). So p eaefully broke up the ball 
of compost in whieh four growths, each 
with a flower spike, had pushed up ha’ 
season. The photograph is taken fros. 
one ol these four complete plants, whe t 
l separated from its companions, am! | 
think it disproves the idea ot these 
writers who thought they traced the 
existence of buds or bulbils in the axil» 
of the leaves, such aS we see in certain 
well-known plants as Lilium bulbiferum. 
Thev were misled by the unusual pro- 
gress that the new growth makes 
before the tohage of the preceding sease:, 
has withered away. As repards the 
natural habitat of this plaut, E am told 
that it is found in wet, spongy, boys 
pastures Hable to food in winter. But 
I understand that there i» generally a 
substratum oof sand, which no doul, 
except when the area as temporarils 
flooded, protects the tubers from staz- 
pant moisture, D bate found that ms 
plants thrive in sapay peat, to whieh I 
add a little fibrous loam Dtry Co dmitate 
natural conditions by placing pleuty ot 
silver saud above the erocks, ay well a- 
against the sides of the pots. So far i 
have fourd this Spi nthes mote amer- 
able'te: pot uhure- thau the ether tyve 

Eiropan spees but I bave perhap- 
taken special earecof the Irih plant !- 


rivt met arh very fraoerant I have not Arya? Lh oe eo kaka? A Qa2ees PeF 2a TR Base 2a Te owe we a A eee Te TrA, ë FA aTh Owe Arl Th wwe oe nl a Ud’ Ld wre Cpe warn. 
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RIVIERA NOTES 


BY EDWARD H. WOODALL. 


THE other dav I came 
across a solitary clump 
of Bambusa aurea in a 
friend's garden that had 
flowered and died — a 
thing I have never before 
secn on this coast—and 
I pictured to myself the 
desolation that would 
ensue if such a thing were 


universal. 1 have always 
understood that, generally speaking, Bamboos 
of one species all flower and die together, 


and in the case of B. Henonis I have mys lf 
secen jt. so I am both puzzled and relieved to 
know the rule is not invariable. In the case of 
B. aurea it would be a disaster, as it is so 
gencrally used as a sheltering hedge or wall; 
also I can hear of no instance of B. nigra 
flowering at all. There are so many subdivisions 
of Bambusa. Arundinaria and Thamn»- 
calamus that I hope some erudite Bambu- 
suphile will enlighten me and the general 
gardening world as to what species are 
free from this deadly sin of simultaneous 
death. | 

1 am glad to see mention made of that 
charming Tea Rose Peace, a Rose that 
deserves a place in every garden, not only 
for its name, but for its delightful self. It 
is a seedling or sport of the old G. Nabon- 
nand, and is even freer and more hardy 
and perpetual than its parent. Its clear 
lemon cream coloured petals are so firm 
that they resist cold winter weather ad- 
mirably, and the plant responds to pruning 
in a remarkable way. Most Reses need prun- 
ing here in the middle or end of September 
for winter bloom, and will not start 
properly if pruned later. Peace, however, 
is never sulky, and responds to pruning 
whether it be in September, October or No- 
vember, so no Rose gives a better succession 
of blooms when thus pruned. Each season 
has its distinctive marks, and this autwunn 
has been as remarkable for the beauty and 
abundance of its Roscs as that of 1917 
was for its failure. The superb weather of 
November and December following on the 
cold and heavy rains of October has given 
a splendour and soliditv to the petals that 
is rarely seen. Sweet Peas also, which 
were quite a failure in 1917, ‘are already 
flowering freely, quite taken in by the 
sunshine and warmth that has been more 
like June than December ever since the 
Armistice began on November. ir (St. 
Martin's Day)—a_ curious coincidence 
with the day when all Nice ‘‘ went mad” with 
delight. m ON 

The garden is more fragrant at this season, 
T think, than at any other, save when the Orange 
blossom is out, and even that is not wanting now. 
Buddleia auriculata, Chimonanthus fragrans, 
Freylinia cestroides, Acacias (especially A. podaly- 
rizfolia), Heliotropes and Roses seem more full 
of sweet scents than at any other season, perhaps 
because the sun is not so scorching and the air 
a trifle moister. Eriocephalus capensis is ‘a 
Cape shrub with very aromatic foliage and pretty 
white starry flowers just now at its best; and 
Phylica ericoides is another delightful shrub now 
in beauty. Its scent is curious rather than 
delicious, but with its white ‘‘ buttons” of tiny 
flowers and its Heath-like growth and foliage it 
is a plant for every garden. It is better for 
ing clipped, and makes a particularly neat 
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bush of flower and foliage, while, when left to 
Nature, it straggles at length all over the 
place. Sweet-scented Geraniums. now in the 
most luxuriant growth, add to the fragrance 
in the air; and =  Narcissi, especially Soleil 
d'Or and Double Roman, are particularly 
potent just now; while the Eucalyptus trees 
and the Mandarin Oranges with their flowers 
and fruit contribute vet another ambrosial aroma 
to the genial air. 

May the New Year be kindly this time to us, 
and allow the great promise of flower during 
January to arrive at perfect fruition, 


Some West Somerset Notes 


HE abnormal amount of rain which 
has fallen since the first week of Septem- 
ber, together with the absence of frost 
so far, seems to have brought on most 
winter-blooming plants unusually quickly. 
Aconites are already in flower in the grass, and 
it is certainly very rarely that they are to be seen 


a 


THE BUNCH-FLOWERED NARCISSUS SOLEIL D’OR, 


ONE OF THE EARLIEST TO FLOWER. 


before New Year’s Day. A few Crocus Impcrati 
opened in the sunshine on Boxing Day, while the 
Lent Hellebores are showing colour on well- 
developed buds. Iris unguicularis has been 
wonderfully lavish with its delicate flowers, the 
first being open on September 14. From that 


date we have picked nearly sixty flowers from — 


‘four small clumps planted in April, 1917. Plants 
from a different stock, grown alongside these and 
planted at the same time, are only just showing 
buds. The Icavcs of this later variety are longer, 
darker and more vigorous than in the early form. 
The Winter Honcysuckle (Lonicera fragrantissima) 
is now in full flower, the first blooms haying opened 
on Nov mber 23. Old clumps of dead Gorse 
bushes on the edge of Exmoor have recently become 
objects of great beauty, for their bare stems are 
gay with the bright orange clusters of oae of the 
ielly fungi (Tremella mesenterica). In wet weather, 
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when the fungus is at its best, the effect is 
very fine indeed. The growth of the Jew's- 
ear Fungus (Hirneola Auricula-Jude) on Elder 
trunks is also especially Juxuriant this winter. 
Like all the jelly fungi, the sperophores shrivel 
in dry weather, but quickly revive in a damp 
atmosphere. N. G. HADDEN. 


Hamamelis in the New Year 


HE mild weather experienced during 

December resulted in the Witch Hazels 

blooming remarkably early. By the 

middle of December both H. arborea 

and H. mollis had many fully open 
flowers, while at Christmas the latter species was 
in full bloom and the most pleasing outdoor 
feature at Kew. H. mollis is without doubt the 
best of the Witch Hazels, and it has the advantage 
of possessing a flowering period extending over 
quite a month of the dreariest part of the year ; 
moreover, the flowers are not injured by a few 
dcxrees of frost, and even after a lengthy period 
of frost the buds open quite well. Fortu- 
nately, it is quite hardy, and the young 
shoots in spring are rarely injured by late 
frosts, a fatality that often overtakes early 
flowering shrubs by their being excited iuto 
premature growth. H. mollis is a Chinese 
species, and in China it grows 30 feet high. 
Here it forms a shapely bush 4 feet to 
6 fect or more high, with large, oval, downy 
leaves. The flowers have narrow, bright 
vellow petals, which are not twisted like 
those of other Witch Hazels, but terminate 
with a kind of hook. They are pleasantly 
fragrant with a Primrose-like scent. This 


in warm, well-drained, loamy soil, into which 
a little peat or Ieaf- mould has been 
mixed, and is increased by seeds, layers, or 
by grafting upon stocks of H. virginica. 
It does not require pruning, or only enough 
to shape the bushes. W. D. 


Hints on the Rose Bed 


HE aspect most suitable for suc- 
cessful outdoor Rose cultivation is 
undoubtedly due south and shel- 
tered from the north and east, as 
the intense cold, shrivelling winds 
from these quarters generally prove detri- 
mental to vigorous growth or perfect blvoin. 
If there is a slope or bank sufficiently 
high to carry the winds overhead, Roses 
will do well at the base, and the bed can 
“be made there with every confidence. Te 
commence, dig up the site a vard deep. 
If the subsoil is of a heavy clay nature, so 
much the better; but do not bring this 
compost to the top if it can be avoided. Dig 
each section in lavers, putting the soil back in the 
place it vacated, working in any old manure, bones 
(crushed or burned)—1in fact, anything of manurial 
value, provided it is free from pests. 

A Special Fertiliser.—Gather up all branches 
of trees, twigs, and: prunings, make-a pile 
of them, and with some dried grass at the 
bottom set the mass on fire, adding material 
as it burns. When it has been reduced to 
ashes, dig them in either before or after 
planting the Roses, The resultant growth‘ is 
remarkably vigorous, and there need be no fear 
of not obtaining new strong shoots from the base 
to ensure the following season’s bloom. The buds 
come excelleit in shape, Size and colouring, and 
quite up ‘to-exhibition standard in every way. 
There is nothing in the way of weakness or deformity 
apparent, providing strong bushes are planted to 


Hamamelis should be given a sunny position | 
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begin with. They are also, owing, no doubt, to 
the vigour and prote:tion, amazingly free from 
aphis and leaf-curl grub. 

Planting Rose Trees.—Do not plant nearer 
than 2 feet apart. If space allows of a few inches, 
æa even a foot more space for each bush, then 
ive it, as the plant will be better for the extra 
air and sunshine among the foliage and stems. 
Take particular notice when purchasing Rose 
bushes that plenty of fibrous roots are present. 
li there is only a long tapering root, a few inches 
could be pruned away with advantage. Take 
mt a hole sufficiently wide and deep to enable 
the roots to be thoroughly spread out on the 
bottom soil deep cnough for the budded or grafted 
portion to be buried about an inch below the 
surface of the soil. Avoid planting when the 
sil is wet; if it is necessary to do so with the 
əsl out of condition, do not tread the soil firmly 
until later on. After planting, prune a few inches 
frym the leading shoots, and when established 
remove the weak growths. A good plan to adopt 
where perishable labels are used is to take out the 
pocket-book, draw a plan to scale, make a crass 
to represent a Rose, and accompany it with its 
name. This is sure to prevent disappointment 
aver lust names of varieties. 

Some Excellent Varieties.—J. B. Clark, 
Mabel Drew, George Dickson, Dean Hole, Mme. 
Chedane Guinoisseau, Mrs. G. Cornwallis West, 
Lyons Rose, Mrs. J. Laing, Coronation, Frau Karl 
Druschki, Ulrich Brunner, Mrs. E. Mawley, 
Edward Mawlev, Mme. Edouard Herriot, Caroline 
Testout and Mme. Ravary. These are all very 
geod for the position mentioned and are sure to 
Please. 


Westhoughton, near Bolton. Josern FLOYD. 


FROM A SUSSEX GARDEN 


AM writing this on December 29, 1918. 
The few mild days since Christmas Day 


have brought several things into bloom. 
I noted Eranthis hyemalis for the first 
time, and a stray Primrose appears here, 


there and everywhere. In a cold frame Galanthus 
Elwesii and its variety Whittallii are opening, 
also Cyclamen ibericum and seedlings of Iris 
Histrio raised from seed ripened and sown here. 
The flowers of this last are deliciously fragrant 
when brought into a warm room. 

In a house where the pipes are kept just suff- 
ently wann to keep out night frosts the last 
«of the Netines are in flower : flexuosa alba, gener- 
alv one of the latest to flower here, and a few 
late hybrids. Here also we have a selection of 
Tulipa hKaufmanniana in such strong bud that a 
day or two of bright sunshine would bring out the 
great mat, Water Lily like flowers ; while hybrids 
of Narcissus obvallaris (Tenby) are pushing up buds, 
and Frecsias of sorts look promising and sturdy, due 
largely te the amount of air we have been able to 
give them during this favourable season. A. 


Permanent Vines.—All late Grapes still hanging 
should now be cut and placed in water in bottles, 
adding a small piece of charcoal to the water. 
Have all the Vines pruned, whether they are 
intended for immediate starting or not. The 
work of cleansing vineries should be pushed forward 
on al} favourable occasions. Unless the Vines are 
infested with mealy bug, scraping or peeling off tbe 
. bark is to be deprecated ; all that is required is to 
sab off any louse bark- with the hand. Remove a 
aMstthe of the surface soil frem the border, and top- 
the latter with rich turfy loam mixed with 

L Unless the border has become rather 
-$8 is not advisable to water it until the Vines 
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THE CULTIVATION OF BLACK CURRANTS 


A CROP FOR A DAMP PLACE—PLANTING—PRUNING—A CURE FOR BIG-BUD. 


DDLY enough, the Black Currant is 
one of the most neglected of fruits in 
gardens. The bushes are almost in- 
variably relegated to some out of the 
way corner of the garden, More often 

than not they are left unpruned, unmanured and 
uncared for, with the result that the bushes grow old 
and worn out, falling a prev to the big-bud disease, 
which is ever on the increase where the bushes are 
neglected. If we expect good crops, we must be 
prepared to put good work into the ground and to 
give proper treatment to the bushes. 

A Moisture-Loving Crop.-—Anvone who has, 
in the happy summers of bygone vears, spent a 
holiday on the Norfolk Broads cannot have failed 
to notice the Black Currants growing luxuriantly 
along the river banks with their toes in water. 
These Black Currants probably originated as seed- 
lings, and mark the spot where wherries or other 
boats had moored. The Black Currant 
moisture ; itis, within reason, a crop for the wettest 
part of the garden. Not only should the soil 
be moist; it should also be rich and cool and F 
know of nothing better than well 


loves 


COWw-DARUTE 


ser 
d 


á e e nd is 


AN EARLY FLOWERING VARIETY OF 
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incorporated with the soil before planting, or applied 
as a surface-dressing to established plants 6 Inehes 
deep all over the beds if it can be spared. The 
mulch may be applied now or as soon as prining i> 
completed, with beneficial results. When plantuss 
—and this is a good time of the vear for the work— 
make the holes large enough for the roots to be 
spread out evenly, and see that the bottom of the 
hole is raised in the centre—not concave, which is 
an all too common error in planting. Nevel 
plant Black Currants with a leg (that is, a single 
main stem, as in the case of the Gooseberry). for the 
nearer the crutch is to the ground the better are 
the chances of getting new branches, whieh are 
essential if the bushes are to continue healthy and 
profitable. After planting, tread down the seil 
and prune the bush if necessary; then give a 
soaking with water, and remember that the heavicr 
the soil the preater is the necessity for watering, 
as it is next to Impossible to get heavy soil in close 
contact with the tine rootlets. Fhe bushes should 
be planted in rows about 5 feet apart caeh way. 
When an orchard is planted, it is quite a good plan 
to grow Black Currants or other bush fruits, such 
as Red Currants and Gooseberries, between the 
rows of Apples, Pears and Plums. By the time the 
permanent trees are large enough to occupy the 
whole space, the bush fruits are dug up and burnt. 
Pruning.—The Black Currant fruits entirely on 
the young wood ; that is to say, the shoots are made 
one vear and fruit the next. Young sucker growths 
that spring trom the base of the plants should be 
encouraged and must not be pruned. The aim 
in pruning should be to retain all the young wood 
possible and to cut away the old wood. In some 
comnties the plan is followed of cutting the old wood 
Clean down to the base every second vear. This 
means sacriicing much of the fruit the first vear 
after pruning. The object of this drastic pruning 
is to keep down the ravages of the big-bud disease. 
It is certainly not a cure, for we have often noticed 
the new wood develop big-bud as it grows. Where 
this method of severe pruning is followed, it should 
be applied to alternate trees, so that there ts less 
risk of a serious shortage of fruit in anv one season, 
Big-Bud Disease.—-Sad to relate, this trouble- 
some pest is again rampant in all parts of the 
country. The bushes should be examined 
and, after pruning, the diseased buds on the te- 
maining branches should be picked off. AN buds 
and prunings must, of course, be burnt immediately, 
As with silver-leaf in Plums, so with big-bud inm 
Black Currants, there can be no infallible cure until 
legislation is brought in to deal with these pests. 
The loss to the country through slowness en the 
part of the governing body to recognise the need 
for legislation is so great that, put into actual 
figures, it would appal not only outsiders but manv 
who are within the ranks of herticulture. It is 
worth noting that by close watchfulness and 
frequent spraying it is possible to keep the bushes 
clear of this disease. Until a few years ago no 
reliable remedy was known for this serious pest. 
but Messrs. Pearson of Lowdham, Notts, have 
cleared their bushes of this insidious disease by 
the jollowing method: Use 202. of soft soap and 
402. of quassia chips to one gallon of water «soft 
for preference). Steep the chips in cold water for 
some hours; then bring the water to boiling pomt 
and simmer for twenty minutes until the bitter 
principle is extracted. Dissolve the seap imn a 
separate vessel and mix with the quassia liquor while 
warm, When hard waterds used, care must be 
takeie Or the soap will’ curdle if too hot. rtoa elt 
Use the best quality of soft soap. The mites at: 
enerally mierating from the end of March te th 
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end of May; that is, as soon as the leaves open 
and onwards. At that time the mites are specially 
open to attack, and spraying should be continued 
curing that season at intervals of about ten days. 
When once the mites are ensconced in the new 
buds it is useless to attack them. 
Varieties.—--Among the best are Seabrook’s 
Black, Lees Prolific, Boskoop Giant, Laxton’s 
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Blacksmith, Baldwin’> and Black Naples. Of six 
varieties-grown in the writer's garden on heavy soil, 
the only one which has not been attacked bv big-bud 
is Seabrook’s Black, and I am told that this is the 
only variety free from disease at Wislev on light soil. 
Seabrook’s Black is, I believe, the only variety that 
can at all resist disease, and tor this reason it is 
being largely planted by market growers. H.C. 


GARDENING OF THE WEEK 


SOUTHERN GARDENS. 


The Kitchen Garden. 


French Beans.—Batches of French Beans 
may be potted up at intervals of ten or twelve 
days. Use a good rich compost, such as loam and 
old Mushroom-bed manure. Plant six or eight 
Beans in a 7-inch pot, leaving room for_a surface- 
dressing just when the Beans are setting. I do 
not know of a variety to beat Osborne's Forcing 
for very early work, 

Cauliflowers.— A sowing of a good early variety 
may now be made in boxes and placed in heat. 
When the seedlings appecr, place them near 
the glass in a cool house. When large enough 
to handle, the voung plants may either be potted 
into 34-inch pots or pricked out into shallow 
frames. There must be no coddling of Cauliflower 
plants at any time, or many of them will * bolt.” 
For succession the following varieties may be 
relied upon: Forerunner, Early Snowball, Early 
London, and Magnum Bonum. 

Forcing Vegetables.—Batches of Seakale, 
Asparagus and Rhubarb must be placed in the 
forcing-pit at suitable intervals. In case of very 
severe frost, place a few inches of litter over 
Seakale which is still outdoors. Rhubarb will 
force more readily if dug up and exposed to the 
weather for a week or two before placing it in 


heat, 
Fruit Under Glass. 

Young Vines.—These may now be propagated 
from eves inserted in 3-inch pots. Plunge them 
in the propagating-case or in a hotbed in the 
Cucumber-house. Water them carefully till the 
pots are full of roots. Tf it is mtended to procure 
voung Vines irom the nurseryman for planting, 
uo time sheuld be lost in doing so. AS soon as 
they arrive, cut them back to five or six buds 
aad plunge them in ashes outdoors till planting- 
time. 

Strawberries.—A batch of well-matured plauts 
with single crowns may be placed on a shelf in 
a vinery or Peach-house which has just been 
dosed. Carefully remove a little of the surfare 
soil with a pointed stick, and top-dress with good 
loam mixed with a little artificial manure. Syringe 
the foliage vigorously twice a day during fine 
sunny weather, and sec that the roots are well 
supplied with water. Before placing them indoors, 
it is wise to thoroughly diench the foliage with an 
Insecticide as a precaution against red spider. 


The Hardy Fruit Garden. 


Pruning.—-All fruit trees in the kitchen garden 
should be pruned without delay, so that the ground 
mav be dug when opportunity offers. As a rule, 
all the old fruiting wood of Black Currants may be 
cut out, andif the young growths are too numerous, 
these must also be thinned. Cut back the side 
shoots on Red and White Currants to two buds, 
A few inches of growth inay be left on the extremi- 
ties of the main branches, more or less according 
to the size of the bushes. Gooseberries must be 
well thinned ont, cutting back side shoots to two 
buds, 


FOR 


The Flower Garden. 

Early Flowering Chrysanthemums. — The 
propagating of these may be done now either by 
division of the roots or by cuttings. Insert the 
cuttings in boxes filled with a sandy compost. and 
place them in a heated pit till they are rooted. 
They may then be placed in a cool house or cold 
frame where frost can be excluded. 

Sweet Peas.—These should be sown without 
delay if they are required to flower carly. They 
inay be sown either im cutting-boxes or small 
pots, germinated in a moderately warm house, 
and then b- placed in a colq frame, where 
they must be encouraged to grow as sturdily as 
possible Fraps must be set near them as a 
safeguard against mice. 

Plants Under Glass. 


Beg nia Gloire de Lorraine.— The plonts have 
vos fhotshed)  tlowerine, aud thev should be 


partly cut back and placed closely together in a 
moderately warm house. Keep the roots on the 
dry side for two or three weeks. The plants may 
then be cut down and placed in a warm, moist 
atmosphere to make cuttings. 


Lily of the Valley.—Clumps of this may be 
dug up fromea well-established bed and placed 
on a hotbed in a heated frame. Keep the glass 
well covered with mats or litter till the flower- 
spikes are 3 inches or 4 inches long. The plants 
may then be gradually inured to light and air. 

E. HarRIiss. 
(Gardener to Lady Wantage.) 
Lockinge Gardens, Wantage, Berks. 


FOR NORTHERN GARDENS. 


The Kitchen Garden. 


Trenching.—This work should be expedited 
whenever the weather permits, so that the fresh 
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WELL-FINISHED CELERY 


soil turned up mav be pulvevised before planting- 
tine. During frosty weather opportunity should 
be taken to wheel on manure to ground not already 
dug. 

Potatoes.-—Where a supply of early Potatoes 
is required, the present is a suitable time to 
have these planted. There should be no difficulty 
in securing suitable space in houses which formerly 
contained plants. Such houses in many cases 
will be practically empty. Where trames have 
to be used, it will be necessary to make up hot- 
beds, and the material for these should be collected 
without delay. The material must be turned 
over several times until the excessive heat has 
escaped, It will be advisable to secure fresh loam 
to which some leaf-mould and well-rotted manure 
have been added. About 19 inches to r toot of this 
should be ample. 

Asparagus-Beds.—If not already done, no 
time should be Jost iu applying a good mulch 
of rich farmyard manure to the surface of the 
beds. It willbe advantageous to cover the manure 
with a laver of soil, which. if it serves no other 
purpose, will prevent birds scratching it over the 
ground. 


TRENCHES AT ALDENHAM 
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French Beans.—To those who are assured 
of a fair supply of fuel, a start may be made by 
sowing a batch of Dwarf Beans in 8-inch or g-inch 

ots. Six seeds in each pot will be ample. 
Half fill the pots with ordinary potting soil ; 
this will allow for occasional top -dressings 
later on. It is, however, useless to attempt to 
grow Beans at this season unless a good steady 
heat can be maintained. 


The Flower Garden. 


East Lothian Stocks.— Where one has to make 
a display in borders or the flower garden at a 
small cost, there are probably no plants which wilk 
give a better return than these deliciously -scented 
Stocks. Sow thinly and evenly in a mixture of 
loam, leaf-mould and sand in boxes, and place 
in a structure where a moderate heat can be 
maintained. There are perhaps no plants that 
resent coddling or are more liable to damp off 
in the seedling stage than these Stocks ; therefore 
grow them on steadily, so that by the month of 
April they will be nice bushy plants for putting 
out. 

Antirrhinums.— Almost the same remarks. 
can be applied to these lovely annuals, and what 
they lack in fragrance is fully compensated for 
by the many and varied striking colours. For 
general purposes the Intermediate section will 
be found most useful, although the taller varieties 
will be found most serviceable for filling gaps 
in the herbaceous border. 

The Rose Garden.— Owing to the great shortage 
of Roses, brought about by nursery staffs being 
so depleted. those contemplating planting during 
the present season should lose no time in placing 
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their orders to avoid disappointment. Meantime, 
prepare the soil at once. It may be well to point, 
out that it is useless to attempt to grow Roses 
with anything like Success unless the soil has been 
enriched with plenty of good manure. If the 
existing soil is of a light nature, replace this with 
some good heavy loam, adding a fair quantity 
of bone-meal. 

Violets in Frames.—Ventilate Violets in 
frames on every possible occasion when the 
weather permits, and this applhics more particularly 
in damp weather. Go over the plants frequently, 
removing auy decayed leaves and runners, and 
stir up the soil between the plants from time to 
time. In severe weather means should be taken 
to provide protection with mats or any other 
suitable material. ' 


The Hardy Fruit Garden. 


Wall Trees.— The pruning of these should now be 
speeded up on all possible ccecasions, and the same 
remark applies to nailing or tying. In speaking 
of nailing, 1t(may be pointed out that it is a great 
mistake ty, leave Old Mails_and shreds lying about 
at the teot of the trees, e The latter is a veritable 
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harbour for all sorts of insects, and if the nails are 
tule used again, they should be placed on a shovel 
and laid on a fire until they are almost red-hot. 
Planting.—Any planting that is in arrears 
sywuld be proceeded with whenever the weather 
and soil permit. If the soil is on the, wet side, 
deter planting until better conditions prevail. 
Weautune, the trees should not be unpacked nor 
the roots expused to the air until the actual planting 
tens. Trees recently planted should be securely 
tied to stakes to prevent them being shaken by 


smd, and it would be well to apply a mulch of ° 


stable manure over the roots as a protection 
trom severe frosts. 


Fruit Under Glass. 

Peaches.— Where a long succession of Peaches 
n desired, a house should be started early this 
manth. Maintain a night temperature of 45°, 
and a little air should be admitted on all favourable 
wrasions. Very little fire-heat will be necessary 
ing a time, and if the border was in a moist con- 
dnon in the antumn, no water should be applied 
to the trees until growth is active. The work of 
pruning and training later trees should be pro- 
cecded with expeditiously. 

Figs.—Where early Figs are expected, a few 
pots should be introduced into heat, as pot-grown 
trees Mature mucb earlier than those planted out. 
Unless bottom-heat) can be had from hot-water 
pipes, the pots should be plunged in a hotbed 
the heat of which should not exceed 70°, and the 
aterial will require renewing from time to time. 
Maintain a night temperature of 60°, with a 
corresponding rise by day. Lightly spray the 
trees on fine days with tepid water in order to 
kerp the buds moist. 

~  JouN HIGHGATE. 
'‘Head-gardener to the Marquis of Linlithgow.) 
Hopetoun, South Queensferry, Linlithgow. 
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Celery for Late Supplies 


HE illustration on page 14 gives a good idea 
wt some well-formed Celery trenches. No 
crop benefits the ground more for following crops 
than this, and with careful judgment it is possible 
to have a long season of this delicious vege- 
table. which is always so much appreciated both 
when cooked and in the raw state. Here at 
Aldenham we grow a large quantity, and while much 
ot this, especially for early supplies, is blanched 
by means f brown papcr, the late supplies are 
mown in trenches and carefully earthed up, the 
tops being protected in very severe weather by a 
layer of straw. By these means we are able to 
obtain a continuous supply from August to the end 
at March. . Epwin BECKETT. 


CAPTAIN BERNET 


LANCARD had not been dead maay 
months when an'event happened which 
was destined to give a great impetus 
to Chrysanthemum cultivation and to 
open avery important era in the annals 

of that flower. After Blancard’s introduction 
ui it into France, there appears to have been 
to furtber effort on the part of his fellow-country- 
men to obtain other varieties. In England, 
buwever, the old purple, as it was called, was 
much appreciated. Private persons, nursery- 
ma and the London Horticultural Society actively 
mierested themselves in the new-comer, and im- 
purted other varieties direct from China. ` The 
éull, damp season at which it flowered precluded 
the ripening of seed, but as the flower early showed 
ns proclivity to sportiveness, cultivators were 
by this means able still further to enlarge their 
collections. 

By the time Blancard died, many of these 
tovelties had crossed the Channel. Noisette of 
Paris was a corresponding member of the London 
Horticuitaral Society, and we know, after one 
A ho visity here, that he took back with him 
tere a nuinber of the newest sorts. Lists of 
thee and others appeared in the Bon Jardinter 
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and other French publications, so that it is easy to 
suppose that, little by little, many of the new 
flowers were distributed throughout the length 
and breadth of France. The names were then, 
as to-day, frequently mutilated and difficult to 
recognise in their French guise. I have one 
of Noisctte’s catalogues for 1826, in which, 
instead of translating the English names into 
French, as some of his colleagues unfortunately 
did, he adopted the plan of Latinising them; but 
that, even from a florist’s standpoint, does not 
destroy their identity. 

Collections of this very useful outdoor flowering 
novelty were formed by enthusiastic amateurs 
who were desirous of prolonging the beauty of 
their gardens in the late autumn season, in 
those days much more difficult than now. It was 
in the garden of one of these enthusiasts that 
the very important event happened to which 
I have alluded in my opening lines. 

In the autumn of 1826, Bernet, an old retired 
ofticer of the French Army, one of Napoleon’s 
devoted followers in many campaigns, discovered, 
to his great surprise, that several heads of faded 
Chrysanthemums bore unmistakable signs of 
having fertile seeds. He relates the circumstance 
himself, and tells us that he sowed the seed in the 
spring of 1827, that he was successful in getting 
several fine varieties, and that he was thus encour- 
aged to continue the work. It is worthy of 
remark in passing that this discovery practically 
put a stop to the further importation of Chrysan- 
themums direct from China for many years. 

Bernet was a native of Toulouse. In his young 
days he joined up for military service in a local 
regiment, and had risen to commissioned rank 
before he left the service. Although commonly 
called “ Captain ” in French horticultural literature, 
I am not sure that this is correct, for in the funeral 
oration pronounced at his interment he was 
referred to as a lieutenant. But that matters 
little. We know that he was born on Decent- 
ber 29, 1775, and that he served in the Grisons, in 
the Netherlands, in Dalmatia, and in the Grand 
Army in 1813-14. He was awarded the Legion 
of Honour in August, 1813. Then, when peace 
came, Bernet went back to his native town, 
settled down, and for many years gave himself 
up—as another famous French soldier, Soulange- 
Bodin, did about the same time—to the calm 
delights of his garden. 

From the day when he first obtained new seed- 
ling Chrysanthemums, other growers speedily 
followed in his footsteps, and, until the advent 
of Ernest Calvat, Toulouse was the great French 
Chrysanthemum growing centre and commonly 
known as “le berceau du Chrysanthème.” Quite 
a number of these local raisers did yeoman service 
for many ycars in the improvement and pro- 
duction of new Chrysanthemums. There were 
three generations of the Pertuzés family, the 
eldest of whom was Dominique, gardener to 
Captain Bernet; there was Baco; there was 
Frédéric Marrouch; and, later, others, among 
whom were Dr. Audiguier, Louis Lacroix, and 
the world-renowned Simon Délaux. I cannot, 
for want of space, even mention some of the 
popular varieties these men produced, but Délaux 
will ever remain famous for the work he accorn- 
plished in the early flowering section. If the 
reader cares to follow up this part of the subject, 
let him consult my article in TuE GARDEN for 
May 16, 1891, entitled “ Early Chrysanthemuins.” 

Bernet was a soldier, not a commercial man. 
Consequently, when it became known that he had 
been successful in doing what no one else had 
done, there was some keenness evinced to purchase 
the stock of his novelties. Soldier-like, he appar 
ently got the worst of the bargain when it came 
to a deal; he complains of it, and also that some 
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_of his seedlings were renamed by unscrupulous 


traders. Not long after his first success a clever | 
nurseryman called upon him and succeeded in 
Obtaining a complete collection of the old soldier’ 


F novelties, which the plant dealer was well able to 


exploit to his great advantage. It was thus 
that his novelties were put into commerce 
between 1830 and 1836. Later, however, Bernet, 
through the intermediary of his nephew Lebois, 
was enabled to enter into direct business relations 
with such well-known nurserymen of repute as 
John Salter (then of Versailles), Pelé of Paris, and 
Micllez of Lille, and through them to distribute 
his novelties. Lebois had married Bernet's 
niece; he in tum became smitten with the 
Chrysanthemum fever, and as he resided close 
to Paris he was able to accomplish much useful 
work in the raising and distributing of scedlings. 
which he carricd on after Bernet’s death. When 
Lebois died, his widow still carried on the business, 
so that her Uncle Bernet’s labours long continued, 
directly and indirectly, to bear fruit. 

Bernet gives a list of the best flowers he obtained 
during the first two years of his new enterprise— 
they have all disappeared by now, of course—- 
but nearly sixty years after his first attempt I 
find the names of certain of his seedlings in the 
catalogue of his old gardener’s son, Francois 
Pertuzés, then a nurseryman on his own account. 
He had evidently preserved these floricultural 
treasures out of a sympathetic family regard. 
They must have long been eclipsed by the beauty, 
colour, and volume of the more modern Japanese. 

The old soldier lived on in his peaceful retreat, 
highly respected by his professional colleagues 
and fellow-members of the Horticultural Society 
of the Upper Garonne. He was presented at one 
of its meetings with a Chrysanthemum modelled 
in silver, of which he was very proud in his 
old days. His portrait in oils hangs up in the 
Council Chamber of the Society. The site of his 
house and garden no longer presents the same appear- 
ance; it has been covered with other buildings. 
His faithful gardener, who had no inconsiderable 
share in the labours of his master, entered his 
service at the age of seventcen and remained with 
him till the day of his death. These two pioneers 
paved the way for progress in a distinct branch 
of horticulture, the end of which neither they 
nor any of their contemporaries could possibly 
foresee. We alone, who can look back, are able 
to appraise their labours at their proper value. 

The end came in 1855. Bernet, after suffering 
a long and painful illness supported with heroic 
patience and Christian fortitude, passed away 
at the age of eighty-one years. But his name 
lives on. C. HARMAN PAYNE. 


British Florists’ Federation. — The annual 
meeting of this fedcration will be hdd at Essex 
Hall on Thursday, January 23, at 2.30 p.m. 

Mr. A. Hosking.—We understand that Mr. A. 
Hosking, Superintendent of the West of Scotland 
Agricultural College, Kilmarnock, has been 
appointed Garden Superintendent at the John 
Innes Horticultural Institute, Merton, in succession 
to the late Mr. E. J. Allard. Mr. Hosking had 
previously been employed at Kew and in the 
Cambridge Botanic Garden. We wish him every 
success in his new sphere of activities. 

National Chrysanthemum Society’s Meetings 
in 1919.—This society will hold its annual mecting 
at Essex Hall, Strand, on Monday, February 3, 
and its annual show on November 4 in association 
with the Royal Horticultural Socicty at West- 
minster. The floral committee will meet in the 
morning of November 4 at Westminster, and at 
3 p.m. at Essex Hall on September 22, October 6, 
October.20, Novembér yg and\Degember 1. 
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ANSWERS 
TO CORRESPONDENTS 


KITCHEN GARDEN. 


LETTUCES UNSATISFACTORY (H. B.).—Good Lettuces 
eannot be grown in poor soil or in a shady position. The 
reason of the fies attacking them is owing to the weakness 
of the plants and thcir occupation of the ground for too 
longa time. Let the ground. even if it is sandy. be trenched 
this winter, and a heavy dressing of farmyard or stable- 
yard manure be added as the trenching proceeds, sowing 
the seeds thinly in the drills whcre the plants have to be 
grown. The plants should not be transplanted, but 
thinned to the distances apart required. If they are 
grown In an open position and watered in dry weather. you 
cannot fail ta obtain good resuits. Hicks’ Hardy White 
Cos ts one of the best, and the best Cabbage Lettuce is 
Stanstead Park. 


POTATOES SUITABLE FOR HEAVY SOIL (M. J.).— 
The following, mentioned in your list, are among the best 
for first and second egrlics, whether in heavy soil or any 
other; First carly—Sharpe’s Express and Midlothian 
Early are practically synonymous and are both good. 
You should add Sutton’s Harbinger; it is one of the best 
and a heavy cropper. Sir John Liewelyn is a spicndid 
early Potato, but not 80 early as the above: indeed, it 
is classed by some as a second-early. Edzell Blue is an 
excellent early variety, and, moreover, has the merit of 
resisting wart disease. British Queen has proved Itsclf 
splendid, and as a second-early is probably more grown 
than any other. Great Scot is also an excellent sec nd- 
early varicty. It is also immune from scab disease. 
Majestic. which is a maincrop variety. is diatinguished 
ehicfly for its heavy cropping and large size. Its claim 
to high quality has yet to be established. Sutton’e 
Stirling Castle as a second-carlv is spoken moxt highly of. 
Heavy soil is not ideal for the growth of Potatoes: but 
if it 4 bastard-trenched this winter and given a beany 
dressing of leaf-mould and sweepings from roads whic 
have not been tarred, also farmyard or stable-yard manure 
in a half-decaycd condition, and placed at the bottom of 
the trench, the above variety will succeed excellently. 
After the trenching has been completed, a dressing of 
lime should be given to the surface of the soil and forked 
in 3 inches or 4 inches deep. 


FRUIT GARDEN. 


FIGS WHICH SET LATE LAST AUTUMN (M. F. M.).— 
Ro: the Figs will be of no use. As soon as new growth 
takes place in spring they will fall off. 


STRENGTH TO APPLY LIME-SULPHOUR (H. E. H.).— 
Lime-sulphur solutions as sold vary considerably in their 
strength, specific gravity being a better measure of 
“strength ” than anything else. You may, as a rule, 
safely use the brand purchased at the strength recom- 
mended. but in spraying with it in summer it is wise to 
dilute it to about half the recommended strergth when 
spraying tender varicties like Cox's Orange Pippin, Lord 
Hindtip, or Margil, as well as for the more delicate Goose- 
berriea like Langley Gage. 


APPLE TREES AND AMERICAN BLIGHT (D. W., 
Surrey.— We are glad to hear the attempts you have made 
to rid your trecs of American blight have so far been suc- 
eeasful. It would be well to syringe them between now and 
the middie of February with a solution of caustic soda at 
the rate of 2ib. to ten gallons of water, applying it forcibly 
so as to enter any crevices in which a few of the insects may 
behiding. ‘fhe ordinary spraying with a knapsack machine 
is not likely to cause the liquid to center all the crevices 
and destroy the waxy covering of the pest. At times the 
insect makes its way down to the roots, and this root form 
may be destroyed by making holes about 9 inches deep 
at intervals of a yard all round the tree aud pouring into 
each a teaspoonful of carbon bisulphide, taking care to 
eover cach hole immediately and to keep ali lights away 
from the liquid. 


FLOWER GARDEN. 


LEAVES ATTACKED (F. A.).—The leaves appear to have 
been eaten either by a slug or a caterpillar. If the latter 
you will find it near the plant, buricd in the surface soil 
during the day. If the former, it may be found and de- 
stroyed at dusk by the aid of a lantern and a hatpin or pair 
of scissors. ‘The sprinkling of soot over and about the 
plants will aid in protecting them from slugs. 


DRY WALL IN BRICK (Ba/bus).—Brick in any form is 
less good than stone for wail gardening, though a certain 
meacure of success may be secured if the work be in- 
telligently done. That much could hardly be expected 
from ordinary garden labour unless directed by someone 
with knowledge of the subject. If alone, 9-inch brickwork 
would be necessary. An alternative plan would be a 
retaining wall of concrete, a soil cavity, and 44 inches thick 
brick facing with headers for strength. The first 15 Inches 
or 18 Inches of the wall might be rendered in good mortar, 
and every third course thereafter, The remainder would 
be best in bad mortar, i.e , half soil. half old mortar and with 
-large courses. A batter of 9 inches in every 3 feet would 
suffice. Whether drain-pipes would be necessary or not 
would depend upon the nature of the soil and the presence 
or absence of land water. The wall may be erected at 
any convenient time, though the best time for plabting 
to ensure success is early autumn, If planted as the wall 
wae built, the work could be done at other times. You will 
find an excellent chapter on wall gardening in * The Small 
Rock Garden.” by E. H. Jenkins, which may be bad from 
our Publishing Department. 


THE GARDEN. 


IRIS TECTORUM (H. B.).—This is the ‘* Roof Tris ” of 
China and Japan. and the fact is in some measure a key 
to its requirements. In other words, much sun and 
comparatively tittle soil are in the nature of essentials. 
Winter dryness, ensuring a definite rest to the p ants, is 
also good. You do not say what size of pot your three 
year old plants are in, or how or where you have grown 
them. If they are in small pots and during the season of 
growth have been permitted periodically to become dry, 
their non-tlowering is explained. A soil mixture of stiffish 
loam with a liberal addition of old mortar, finely crushed, 
with some sand added, would be quite suitable. An 
essential to flowering is a good growth in the previous 
year, and it is quite possible with your pot treatment that 
this has not been attained. The yellowing referred to 
may be evidence of the plants going to rest, or it may 
be something else. A possible risk of pot cultivation, 
unless the latter is fairly liberal, would be semi-starvation. 
If you will say more definitely how the plants have been 
oe and their present size, we may be able to assist you 

urther. 


THE GREENHOUSE. 


TREATMENT OF HIPPEASTRUMS (Mrs. E., Nofts).— 
For cultural purposes these should be regarded as warm 
greenhouse plants, particu'arly during their growing scason. 
This is from eariy spring onwards, hence any pottin 
or top-dressing should be done in advance; tha 
is to say, if an carly tlowering is desired and the condition 
of the plants require it, the bulbs may be knocked out of 
their pots in early February and, removing one half at 
least of the old soil, repot in fresh loam of a stiffish nature 
to which some very old manure, a little leaf-mould and 
sharp sand should be added. An addition of bone-meal 
(one pint to each bushel of soil) or some approved fertiliser 
at half the above-named rate would be helpful. Bury 
the bulbs slightly: burying the base of each bulb 
half an inch will do quite well. When potted they should 
be given a temperature of 55° or 60°, plunging the pots, if 
possible, in fibre or tan; syringe the planta freely over- 
head, but water with care at the root till the plants are 
in active growth. Some growers repot their bulbs each 
year, but many amatcurs leave them three years or more 
and obtain moderately good results. Where this method 
is favoured, a top-dressing should be given annually, re- 
movin. a portion of the old soil. Firm potting, cican pots 
and perfect drainage are among the essentials to success. 
The plants are more or less evergreen, though they 
appreciate a definite season of rest, say, from late 
September till February, when little water is required. 
Cooler quarters, too, may be given them during that time. 
During growth the plants delight in full sunlight, warmth 
and moisture, but should be lightly shaded during their 
flowering period. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 


VERONICA TRAVERSII (D. H. S. S.).—Veronica 
Traversii does not break again very quickly if cut back 
into the old wood. As a rule plants are very irregular, 
some forming plenty of young shoots and others very few. 
It is usnally more satisfactory to destroy old overgrown 
plants and begin again with young ones. These can be 
purchased cheaply. or young plants can be raised from 
cuttings of short shoots inserted firmly in light soll in a 
cold frame in June or July. The present is not a good 
time for pruning Veronicas; they stand a better chance 
of growing again if cut back in April. The present is not 
a good time for pulling to pieces and repianting double 
and single Aubrictia and Saxifrages. If the work is done 
about the end of March or early in April, the result will 
be more satisfactory than if done now. If you must cican 
the border up now, kecp a few plants in reserve for stock 
and destroy the remainder. In spring quite smal! pieces 
will form new ioe Fruiting spurs can be cncouraged 
on the stems of espaliers, but they are not of much use’ 
on the stems of pyramid trees, as fruits in such a position 
would not get much air and light. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


MANURIAL YALUE OF HOOF-PARINGS (Buckhurst 
Hui).— The manurial value of these is very high, and they 
have a marked effcct in the year of application upon 
vegetable crops. The more finely they are broken, the 
more quickly they sre available for use; but there is 
no method of softening them, short of heating in water 
for some time. available to anyone without special 
apparatus. They could not be reduced in a bont crusher, 
for their choracteristic is toughness, and softening does 
not reduce it to any extent. The only way to reduce 
the pieces will be by means of grinding machincry; but 
if they are from a farriery they may be small enough to 
use as they are. We do not recommend you to use them 
for pot trees, unless you wish to force these trecs into 
active growth. ‘They decompose too rapidly for it to 
be safe to use them so. Instead, use a manure slow to 
decompose, and usc these for vegetables. 


TENNIS LAWN (D. W., Surrey).—It depends entirely 
upon the present condition of your tennis lawn as to the 
amount of work that will be necessary for you to expend 
upon it to gct it back into condition for play next summer. 
As, however, you say that geese have been kept on the lawn 
for three years, we imagine that the grass must be thin 
in places. We thereforc suggest that wherever the grass is 
thin, the surface should be lightly pricked over with a fork ; 
then over the whole ground a dressing of good soil, free from 
weed secds, and a dressing of lime should be applicd. 
This, when moderately dry, should be well raked in, taking 
care to stir it after every heavy rain until it has all dise 
appeared, Early in March prick over the places where the 
grass Is thin and sow a little grass seed, raking It well Into 
the surface soil and protecting it until germination takes 

lace. Early in April commence to roll the ground, 

rst with a light roller, then with a heavicr one, and roly 
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once 4 wcek. Mowing may be commenced about the same 
time. Should the grass be in good condition at the present 
time, however, brush it over with a besom or a brush 
harrow, then commence to roll it, and roll it fortnightly 
until mowing is necessary. The heavy rolier may be used 
occasionally, but not upon every occasion. 

NAMES OF PLANTS.—H. J. H.—Cupresus Law- 
soniana; 2, Picea excclsa var.; 3, Thuya occidentalis: 4, 
Gaultheria Shallon: 5, cannot identify, specimen too 
incomplete; 6, Cornus capitata 7, Osmanthus Aguifolium 
var, ilicifolius: 8. Strobi:anthes Dvcrianus ——H. W. N. 
—1, Aloe variegata 2, Sempervivum Haworthi; 8, Phy Uo- 
cactus species—cannot name without tlowers; 4, Chioro- 
phytrm ela um. 5. C elatum varieratum; 6, Statice 
sinuata; 7, Euphorbia Lathyris (Caper Spurge). 


Lysimachia punctata.—This is one of the most 
handsome of the taller Loosestrifes, and its erect, 
2-feet stems, hung with their many golden flowers 
in midsummer, make an effective massing. Of 
course, the plant is a ‘‘weed”’—if it is in the 
strong place—like others of its’ race; but, given 
a spot in the wild garden or shrubbery where 
there is nothing it can overrun, it is a very 
desirable possession. L. punctata, moreover, 
appears to naturalise so well that, unlike manv 
herbaceous plants, it does not deteriorate bv 
congestion, thus rendering unnecessary the ofter 
troublesome work of lifting and replanting. Like 
another distinguished member of the genus in 
white, L. clethroides, it will do almost anywhere. 
but enjoys a rather moist soil. - 


Royal Horticultural Societv’s Meetings and 
Lectures and Meetings of Kindred Societies, 
1919.—The following dates of meetings have been 
arranged: January 14, the first fortnightly 
meeting of the year, 1 p.m. to 5 p.m. January 28, 
lecture at 3 p.m. by Dr. Daydon B. Jackson, 
Ph. D., on ‘* Pritzel and the Necessity for a Revision 
of his Work, and the Call on Horticulturists to 
Support It.” February 41, annual Fellows’ 
meeting at 3 p.m. February 25, lecture at 3 p.m. 
by Captain Arthur Hill, M.A., on " The Care of 
Our Soldiers’ Graves.” (Lantern slides.) March 11. 
early flowering bulbs in pots. Lecture at 3 p.m. 
by Mr. James Whitton, V.M.H., on “ The Glasgow 
Public Parks.” (Lantern slides.) March 25, 
lecture at 3 p.m. by Mr. Edward White on “ The 
Study of Economic Botany and the Professional 
Openings it Offers.” April 8, Daffodil meeting. 
Lecture at 3 p.m. by the Rev. J. Jacob on “' Freesias 
and Lachenalias.” (Lantern slides.) April 29. 
Rose Society’s spring meeting. Auricula and 
Primula Society’s meeting. Lecture at 3 p.m. 
by Dr. Frederick Keeble, F.R.S., C.B.E., on 
“ Horticultural Education and Research.” May 13, 


Tulip Society’s meeting. Carnation Society’s 
meeting. Lecture at 3 p.m. by Mr. Vincent 
Banks on ‘' Bottling and Drying.” May 27, 


Tulip Society’s meeting. Lecture at 3 p.m. bv 
Mr. G. Weston on “Some Irish Gardens.” 
(Lantern slides.) June 17, lecture at 3 p.m. by 
Mr. H. E. P. Hodsoll on “ The Care of the Plant.” 
July 1, Sweet Pea Society's meeting. Lecture at 
3 p.m. by Dr. E. J. Russell on “ Soil Sickness and 
Soil Sterilisation.” (Lantern slides.) July 15, 
Rose Society’s meeting. Carnation and Picotee 
Society’s meeting. Lecture at 3 p.m. by Mr. 
A. D. Webster on “ Afforestation.” (Lantern 
slides.) July 29, hardy British-grown flower bulbs, 
August 12, lecture at 3 p.m. by Mr. James Hudson, 
V.M.H., on *“ Fruit Trees in Pots.” August 26, 
lecture at 3 p.m. by Mr. H. Burn on “ Allotment 
Development in and around Leicester.” (Lantern 
slides.) September 9, Dahlia Society’s meeting. 
Lecture at 3 p.m. by Mr. Vincent Banks on 
‘* Bottling and Drying.” September 23, vegetable 
meeting. Lecture at 3 p.m. by Mr. Ronald G. 
Hatton cn ‘Fruit Tree Stocks.” (Lantern 
slides.) October 7, British-grown fruit meeting. 
Lecture at 3 p.m. by Mr. E. A. Bunyard on “ The 
Winter Study of Fruit Trees.” (Lantern slides.) 
October 21, lecture at 3 p.m. by Mr. Peter Veitch 
on ‘* Magnolias.” November 4, Chrysanthemum 
Society’s meeting. Lecture at 3 p.m. by . 
John Snell on * The Ormskirk Potato Trials.” 
November 18, lecture at 3 p.m. by Mr. C. Herman 
Senn on ‘ Potato Possibilities.” December 2, 
the last meeting of the year, r p.m. to 5 p.m. 


TRADE NOTE 

WE understand that Mr. E. Scaplehorn, formerly of 
the plant department of Messrs. W. Cutbuzh and Sons, 
is about to commence on his own account and to start 
a business in the plants of which he has made a life-study, 
e.g., hardy plants, rock and water gardening. His address 
p Hill View, Gravetye Lane, Lindfield, Hayward’s Heath. 
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GARDENERS AND DEMOBILISATION. 


T is very gratifying to observe that the offer 
made jn our last issue to insert, without 
charge, for the next few. months, announce- 
ments of situations vacant and situations 
wanted has met with ready response and 
widespread appreciation. We feel that it is 
in the best interests of the country that skilled 
gardeners should speedily find employment, and 
we wil] do all in out power to attain this object. 
M mobilisation is uppermost in our thoughts, and 
the question of garden labour is very uncertain. 
We hope our effort in assisting gardeners to find 
situations will tend to restore the art of gardening 
to its normal condition. We again ask readers to 
inform the Editor immediately their requirements 
are satisfied. This will not only economise space, 
but will enable us to publish gardening appoint- 
ments as they are notified. l 
Sowing Onions.—The Onion crop is so im- 
portant that it is well worth while going to a certain 
amount of extra trouble to secure a good yield. 
The best way is to sow seed under glass now for, 
planting out latcr on, At this time of the vvar 
germination is slow ; but if the pan or box is 
kept up close to the glass, the seed iwili start into 
srowili by degrees. When sufficient 
have come up thcy should be pricked 
ufinto other boxes or pans to grow on 
slowly until they caa be planted out. 
Tomatoes.—Those who have a 
steeuhouse or who have constructed 
a hotbed of leaves should make a 
“wwiig of Tomato seed. The seed 
should be sown in pans in January 


. 


a February, providing there is 
sufficient hcat in the p.ps and 
hotbed to encourage quick 
ĝermwinatioa. The seedlmgs 
may be placed out in early 


summer as weather permits, under 
the protection of a warm wall; 
© the plants may be grown pn 
Ww fruiting stage in a glasshouse. 
Some unorthodox varieties arc 
deseribed by the Rev. Joseph 
Jatob on page 20 of this issue. 
General Work.—With wet 
Weather prevailing throughout the 
try for some weeks now, work 
™ the land has been generally 
‘veld up., If. as usually happens 
ter long spells of wet weathcr 
at this period of the year, frosts 
then 


s pag set in with severity, 
the land fer crops will be 


preparation 


very backward, 

md a lot of hurried and unsatisfactory 
føltivation must result. Every opportunity 
mid be taken advantage of to have in 


everything that is likely to be required 
later on. The ordering of seecs should be 
i at once, stakes for Peas secured and 
med, tools looked over and, if necessary, 
tying material secured, aid artificial 
añged for. s 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK 


Black Currant Jam.—At this time of the 
year and all through the winter months we 
appreciate the full value of Black Currant 
jam. In many a cottager'’s home the careful 
wife makes a special effort to keep a pot 
or two of Black Currant jam in 
however slender the store may be, for there is no 
other jam so much in demand, especially for 
children, when colds are about. It may be an 
old-fashioned remedy, but no one will gainsay 
that Black Currant hot drink at bedtime is one of 
the best known cures for a cold. There are other 
ways in which the supplics of this useful commodity 
are all too readily cepleted, and the man has yet 
to be born who could resist a Black Currant tartlet 
on a cold winter morning. The cultivation of the 
Biack Currant was dealt with in last week's issu> 
It is a profitable crop if wll handled and given 
a damp situation. The supply of Black Currant 
jam never was, and never will be, equal to the 
demand, : 

The Weeping Spruce (Picea Breweriana) .—0Of 
the many Spruces grown in our gardens, this 13 
one of the rarest, and it is unlikely that it 
will become common for many years, as it 
grows naturally in an out-of-the-way region 
and seeds can only be procured at considerabl: 


reserve, 


` 


THE FOAM- FLOWER (TIARELLA CODIOLIA). 


trouble and eĘxpens: A coosigament of 
szeds was, however, re'eived a few years 
ago by an enthusiastic arboriculturist, and 


the majority of the trees now growing in (th? 
British Isles were raised from those seeds. It 
is found wild on the Siskiyou Mountains of Oregon 
and California at considerable altitude and in 
comparatively small areas. The largest trees 
are 100 feet high, with trunks upwards of 2 feet 
in diameter, and the species is peculiar by reason 
of the pendent character of the secondary branch- 
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lets, which hang to a depth of several feet from 


the branches. This pendent character, however, 
is not shown by very young trees. It belongs 
to the flat-leavegl section of the genus, the leaves 
being about thre2-juarters of an inch long, dark 
green above and silvery beneath. Young speci- 
mens form handsome -trees well furnished with 
brauches, but growth in height is not very rapid. 
In some cases it is even necessary to check lateral 
growth in order to encourage growth in height 
The same conditions that suit other conifers from 
Western North America appear to be suitable 
for this. The first plant introduced into the 
British Isles is growing near the Pagoda in the 
Royai Gardens, Kew. 

The Wolverhampton Floral Fete.—We learn 
vith pleasure that it has been decided to resume 


the Floral Fête this year, and that it is to be 
held on two davs—Wednesday and = Thirsday, 
July y and ro—instead of three as in former 


CEUS zi 

Rose ‘' K. of K.”™—--No “red” Rose exhibited 
last yoar appealed to us so much as this 
brilliant-coloured variety as shown repeatedly 
Alex. Dickson, Limited, Hawlmark, 
Newtownards. We believe, however, that the 
whole of the series had been grown at the firm’s 
Rose grounds at Mark’s Tey, so 
that the Irish climate would not 
count, Words fail one tu give 
an idea of the dazzling brilliancy 
of the variety, though it might be 
said, comparatively, that it is head 
and shoulders above Red-Letter 
Day in this connection. The wealth 
of flowers shown and so often re- 
peated afforded the best proof of a. 
flowering which, even among Roses, 


by Messrs. 


might justly be referred to as 
remarkable. A semi- double of 
large size and with rarc petal 


quality, if only it proves a good 
grower it is destined to rank high 
in its class, to which it is an 
undoubted acquisition, 

Tiarella cordifolia.—The Foam- 
flower is one of the good things 
we have had from North America ; 
a delightful plant for a cool place 
in shade in a light or peaty soil. 
In the middle of May its mass of 
bloom of a warm white colour 
shows the meaning of the popular 
English name. The neat foliage is 
also beautiful- -veined and marbled 
with fine reddish colour in late 
autumn and winter. Tae plant does best if it is 
divided and replanted every alternate vear. It 
has a special liking for decayed lir wood. We 
learned this by observing how unusually well it 
throve at the base of a pile of old rotting stumps 
of Scotch Fir, and since then have always, when 
replanting time came, made sear@h for the stuff 
in the last stage Of dera @TeG Wt) loaks like dark 
brown moist Sawdust. A Abera addition of this 
to the soil is a sure way of having it in pcrfection, 


red, and of a 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


(The Editor is not responsible for the opinions 
expressed by correspondents.) 


— 


LEYCESTERIA FORMOSA. 


HE notes which have recently appeared in the 
pages of THe GARDEN regarding this shrub 
recall to my mind iny first acquaintance with it, 
some fourteen or fifteen years ago, growing in a 
Perthshire garden. This garden is situated at a fairly 
high altitude and sufficiently far inland to receive 
ne bencficial influenccs from the sea. Yet here this 
shrub not only grew well, but flowered profusely 
and ripened its fruits annually. Secdlings sprang up 
plentifully fn the vicinity of the plant, the product 
of sclf-sown seeds. 1 well remembeson the occasion 
of mv visit lifting seedlings out of the gravel walk 
and carrying them home. These plants throve well 
and soon attaincd to good-sized bushes, flowering 
and fruiting freely every summer. I also know of 
plants growing in another garden in the neighbour- 
hood of Perth where the soil is of a much heavicr 
nature than in the two gardens referred to, and here 
the shrub grew much stronger, but did not flower 
quite sọ freely as where the soil was of a 
lighter character. In the districts to which I refer 
keen frosts are experienced every winter, the 
thermometer occasionally falling to zaro and sonu- 
times a few degrees below. Both Mr. Comfort and 
1“ Hortulanus’’ seem to think the Leveesterta 
somewhat rare in Scotland, but few would 
really consider it a pretty or decorative shrub, 
and perhaps this may account for its scarcity. 
The colour of the leafy bracts and their pendent 
habit give to the plant a funereal appearance more 
suited to the cemetery than to the flower garden 
or pleasure grounds.—W. L., Carnoustie. 


A PRECOCIOUS RHODODENDRON. 


WiTH all due respect to Mr. Comfort, I venture 

to doubt whether Ae has correctly described 
h's early flowering Rhododendron as R. arborcuin 
roscum (Sweet) on page 2. That is a well-known 
varicty discovered by Dr. Wallich in Nepal, 
and flowers in this country in Mareh and April. 
1 do not know of any form of true R. Arborewn 
that flowers in winter. T have kept a register of 
the dates on which the first blooms of many spccics 
of Rhodo@sndren and other shrubs have opened 
during the last twelve years, and have only once 
noted R. arboreum to open a truss before March, 
namely, on February 26, 1o18. I think Mr. 
Comfort’s plant must be R. Nobleanum, a cross 
between R. arborcwn and R. caucasicum. There 
are several strains of this invaluable hybrid, 
rarying in depth of-colour, habit of growth and 
precocity of flowering. The carlier forms begin 
to flower here in November, and, if the weather 
is mild, continue to put forth a long sucecsston 
of bloom; the later forms, which are usually 
richer in colour, begin about the New Year. It 
is sufficiently remarkable that when Noble crossed 
R. arboreum with R. caucasicum, beth being 
March and April bloomers, he should have raised 
hybrids which flower three and four inonths earlier 
than their parents. Might l suggest that Mr. 
Comfort should send a couple of trusses for identif- 
cation to Professor Balfour of the Roval Botanic 
Gardens, Edinburgh. — HERBERT MAXWELL, 
Monretth. 


CORYDALIS AND WELSH POPPY. 


HE picture on page r is an admirable repre- 
sentation of what can be done with what. 

wmo many gardens, are neglected flowers. They 
rave often been planted in gardens, and after 
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disappearing for a munber of years they afterwards 
spring up in unexpected places to the delight of 
the owners. The pleasure they give is much 


heightened by the rapidity with which thev reaclr 


the flowering stage after winter has gone, their 
isolation ins many cases, and the cheerfulness 
with which they sean to select their own positions 
in the garden. I have seen Corydalis bulbosa 
and C. bracteata behave in this way, coming up 
in shrubberies and among tall deciduous trees. 
C. lutea prefers an old wall, and may often be seen 
in the moist crevices of garden and other walls 
in Surrey and neighbouring counties. C. nobilis 
is another of spnilar habit and behaviour to the 
first two. C. ochroleuca is scarcer, and seldom 
Usted in catalogues. The Welsh Poppy is a native 
of moist glens froin Devon and Somerset to Wales 
and Westmorland, but is only naturalised in 
Scotland. I have scen it flowering iu abundance 
there on the banks of streams below old gardens 
from which it had leng disappeared. Last 
swnmer I saw it in great numbers on the gravel 
path of a Berkshire garden. self-sown im a shady 
position, Shade or moisture, or both, are the 
conditions that favour the above species.— 
HORTULANUS. 


CROCUS IMPERATI. 


REGRET to sav my large lot of this is 

abnormally early this vear, and os) now 
nearly over, as the bloom began about November 
1§. Possibly the shade and shelter of neighbouring 
Dahlias may have contributed to this precocity. 
In any case, the Dutch Yellow is wellin bloom, in 
places, first showing about December 15, and this 
piecemeal bloom will rather destrov the spring 
display. It is fully a ceutury Since these latter 
have been planted in our gardens, and their very 
large increase ìs attributable to an occasional 
replanting and, more than that, to keeping down 
their great enemy, if not thcir only one, the mouse, 
by constant trappirg during the autumn and early 
winter, Mr. Bowles’ large collection of the many 
varieties fills one with admiration and envy, and 
I am indebted to him for some rare ones. Many, 
however, are impossible to get from the trade.— 
J. Hua Por, D.L. (Captain), Rriverston, Nenagh. 


COTONEASTER SIMONSIT- 


HIS Cotoneaster mak s a good hedge plant, 
since it is a fast grower, is very tough, and 
responds well to chipping. It will often do well on 
poor soils where many ther hedging plants fail, and 
its roots do not offend as do those of Privet. The 
summer foliage is a soft and pleasing olive green, 
and before the leaves fall they assume bright timts. 
Then, no sooner are the brauches bare than the 
berries change from yelow to scarlet,’ and they 
remain on the twigs nearly the whole of the winter. 
CLEpping in no way destrovs one’s prospects of a 
well-borried hedge, since the fruit is borne on the 
old wood.—A. T. J. i S 


“THR GARDEN DIARY. 


ME: CLARENCE PONTYING’S article ou the 

above (page 479, December 28. 1918) 
fills me with awe-stricken admiration and respect. 
Usually Mr. Ponting endears himself to readers of 
Tur GARDEN by his frank revelations regarding 
h's fatlures, which are frequently as great a help, 
especially to amateurs, as the hopelessly discourag- 
ing records of other gardeners) grand sucecsscs. 
But here Mr. Ponting records a triumph of tenacity 
of will and dogged determination, * Open con- 
fession being good for the soul,” I will hire reveal 
that a Scotch girl friend of mine once meditatively 
remarked: “ Ye are a verra comfortable freend, 
Anne 3 yere sae full oc’ fau'ts.” Every New Year 
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(generally tempted by Messrs. Sutton’s pretty 
Garden Diaries), I “lay down a paving stone” of 
good intention to keep account of my garden. 
But, to parody the tale of the Poodle Dog: “ Alas 
for human nature, Ere three months away have 
passed, I clean forget my Diary, Just as I did the 
last."—ANNE AMATEUR. 


DECORATIVE PELARGONIUM 
VOLONTE. NATIONALE. 


HE Rev. J. Jacob, page 467, December 21, 1918, 

is not quite correct with regard to the name of 

this uscful Pelargonium. The true Volonté Nationale 
is a bright carmine-coloured flower with white 
edges to the petals and a white contre. Ft was 
sent to this country from the Continent; F think 
froin the nursery of M. Lemoine of Nancy, but 
on this point I am not sure, It was, I should say, 
about thirty vears ago. Some time afterwards 


it produced a white sport, which became generally + 


distributed under the name of Volonté Nationale 
alba, and this is the one referred to by Mr. 
Jacob. It is of a somewhat sportive character, 
and in this way the tiny rose markings mentioned 
by your correspondent may be accounted for. 
With me sometines an entire petal except the 
edge and base will be coloured, while at other 
times the entire flower will revert to the true 
Volonte Nationale. I have also had a plant 
bear both white and coloured trusses of flowers. 
Both the typical kind and its white-flowered 
form are very desirable, as, apart from the substance 
of the petals, the habit of the plant is particularly 
good.—H. P. ` 


BEIIAVIOUR OF PLANTS WHEN 
TRANSFERRED TO A NEW COUNTRY. 


A RESIDENCE of some years in New Zealand 
“and a fairly extensive acquaintance with 
plants and plant life enable me to give Sir 
Herb:rt Maxwell the information he asks for in 
Tut GARDEN of Deconber 28, 1918, as to the 
behaviour of plants when transferred to a new 
country; and Iam glad to do so. New Zealanders 
are, very rightly, proud of their beautiful and 
interesting native flora, but being, many of them, 
skdful and enthusiastic gardeners, they have a 
catholic interest also in the floras of other countries, 
and a specially tender place in their hearts for 
the flowers of the Motherland: the Auricutas, 
Carnations, Snewdrops, Crocuses, Daffodils and 
other things that grew in the gardens of theic 
fathers; so that there is hardly a plant of any 
beauty, utility or intcrest but somebody in New 
Zealand has either acclimatised it or attempted 
to do so. This Dominion, therefore, may be 
regarded as one large experimental garden for 
the acclimatisation of plants. I make this state- 
ment to show that I am not generalising from 
insufficient material when I say that, in my some- 
what extensive experience of acclimatised plants, 
T have never known a single instance of any plant 
having changed its scason of bloom; nor do I 
think that any authentic instance of such a thing 
can be found in Nature. We know, of course, 
that plants wiJl bloom earher or later agcording 
to the latitude or elevation of their habitat. A 
Gentian at the top of a mountain will be later 
than a Gentian at the bottom, and a Rose at 
John o° Groat’s later than the same flower at 
Land’s End. But this is not to say that the 
plant changes its season, but merely that it lends 
itself to a little forcing or retarding. When I 
lived in New Zealand, the plants I imported— 
sometimes from this countcy, sometimes from 
HolNand—were-tor the most part bulbs of various 
kinds, and chiefly Daffodils. (Now what happens 
when you import a Daffudilbulb into New Zealand 
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(or anywhere else, T should think) is this: You 
reccive the bulb perhaps in October (the month 
amsponding in point of season to our April), 
at in November, or even as late as December or 
January, and you plant it as soon as possible in 
a cool and suitable place. Presently, in February 
it may be, or March, or April (the months corr - 
sponding, as regards season, to our August, 
September and October) the bulb will bloom, 
the flower in embryo having been, of course, 
m the bulb when it came tø hand. This flower, 
roming so much cut of season, that is under 
autumn conditions instead of spring conditions, 
is not likely to show the true quality of the variety, 
though it will give the importcr some idea of 
what the flower is going to be. You must not 
expect tu see another flower for at least two years— 
that, at least, was my general experience —the bulb 
taking that time to renew itself and to accommodate 
itself to antipodean conditions. But when the 
Daffudil docs bloom again, it will be cxactly at 
the same season, as regards the sun, that it bloomed 
in England—that is, it will bloom in a New Zealand 
spring month, September, October or November, 
according to the earliness or lateness of the variety. 
Tonus Narcissus minimus, princeps, pallidus præcox, 
Golden Spuf and other such flowers will bloom in 
September; other varieties later, according to 
their kind, till the Narcissus season comes to a 
(lose with the double Narcissus Poeticus in m:d- 
November. A notable fact in connection with 
the accl:matisation of bulbs (at least in iny 
experience) is this: that, oftener than not, the 
bulb after flowering will divide up into a nuinber 
of small bulbs, which must be grown on for a time 
ull they reach flowering size. This will be found 
trune, } think, of bulbs in general; but some bulbs 
(Triteleia uniflora, for instance) will multiply in 
tiis way to quite an extraordinary extent, so that 
from a single bulb you may in a short time have 
quite a colony. The Crocus and Colchicum tribes 
I have also found to be great “splitters.” 

Sir Herbert Maxwell enquircs specially about 
the behaviour of Colchicum autumnale and Crocus 
speciosus. I grew both (Colchicums in several 
varieties). and their behaviour is precisely that 
of the same species in this country—they arc 
punctual to their autumn month as the autumn 
sun itself. Now to take the case of a non-bulbous 
plant. On one occasion in New Zealand I imported 
through Messrs. Ware and Co. a consignment of 
virious Hepaticas, which I planted immediately 
on their arrival, though I cannot now rcomember 
in what month I received the plants. Anyhow, 
they gave no sign of life for about nine months ; 
but at last, after missing a scason of growth and 
when I had given them up for lost, they put forth 
leaves and subsequently grow well, blooming vear 
after vear in August. What is true of bulbs 
and Hepaticas is true also of Hellebores, Primulas, 
Roses, Chrysanthemums, Rhododendrons, Bar- 
berries and every other kind of plant of which I 
have first-hand knowledge. My Rhododendron 
Nobleanum came into bloom not long after the 
winter solstice, and the torch was handed on 
trom one variety to another until the race was 
fnxhed by R. fragrantiss mum or R. Aucklandii 
some t.me in late November or carly December. 
What is true of plants in respect of acc! matisation 
is true abo of beasts, birds, insects or fishes when 
they are transferred from one hemisphere to the 


other. “They all adjust themselves to the sun. 
A we imported into New Zealand dws 
not go on dropping her lambs in February. It is 


just as true in New Zealand as it is in Sussex 
that * im spring a fivelier iris changes on the 
burnished dove.” The dove may have come 
, teiginally from Sussex, but when it crosses the 
- Equator it does not go on changing its iris in 
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retardation (I am not learned enough to say 
which) brings itself into line with other antipodean 
pigeons, I do not know so much about human 
beings. IT should think, however, that they also 
must submit to laws that rule the rest of organic 
creation, and that, on changing their hemisphere, 
their physiology, like that of baser creaturis, 
inust accommodate itself to the process of the 
sun; so that it is probably iust as tru> in far 
New Zealand as in Sussex or Somerset that “in 
spring a voung man’s fancy lightly turns 
thoughts of, &c. Tak'ng transmigration in the 


to 


cmverse order—that is, from New Zealand to 
Great Britain—it will be found that Veronicas., 
Lepiospermums,  Plagianthus, Phorintum and 


other New Zealand plants soon adapt themselves 
to Northern conditions and bloom at the seasons 
they observed in their native habitat.— A. W. 


DIGGING FORK CONVERTED TO 
DRAG. 


I SHOULD like to add my testimony to that 
Clarence Ponting as to the value of 
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ONE FRUITFUL 
the very handy tool described and illustrated on 
page 446 of vour issue of December 21, viz., a half- 
worn digging ferk with the tines turned down. 
We call it the drag. For ycars we have had 
such a tool and have put it to many uses. Just 
now I am employing it for raising a number of the 
hardy plants for division that have roots forming 
aa underground mat—Lily of the Valley, Ompha- 
lodes verva, Woodruff, Ajuga, and Vinca. The wav 
these plants hold together makes it a laborjous 
job to lift them with the ordinary fork, bnt the 
powerful hacking action of the drag will bring awav 
quite a large sheet with one stroke; that ts to say, 
one stroke into the ground that gets well below the 
roots, apd then the handle pressed back that levcrs 
the tuft out of the grourd. Two years ago T had 
to make a path pearly 300 yards long up a moorland 
hillside that was covered with an old growth of 
Whortleberry. Pcurhaps there is hardly a tougher 
ground covering than well-established ‘* Hurts,” 
as out country people call the plant. The two sides 
of the path were stumped out and a middle line, 
and chopped through with a mattock. Then came 
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the drag, clutching a width of 15 inches of the 
matted Whortleberry. One powerful stroke and a 
backward wrench, and the sheet of ©“ Hurts ® came 
away Our tool was made by the 
advice of an old labourer: both he and the old 
garderer who recommended it to Mr. Ponting 
no doubt adopted the idea from the manure 
drag, a well-known farmyard tool uscd to loosen 
the masses of half-decaved straw on the manure 
heap, or that has been trodden irm by cattle in the 
strawyard.---G. JERKRYLL. 


sweetly. 


AN INTERESTING OLD APPLE TREE. 
SEND a photograph ot an old Apple tree 
which I think will interest vou. It was old 

when I bought the place in 1875, and we call it 

“ Summering.” You will see that it is divided into 

two nearly equal halves. Until about ten vcars 

ago it used to bear well and regularly all over, and 
then practically ceased to fruit on the left or 
western half of the tree, although the foliage on 

that side was: very healthy, and it always had a 

very good erop on the eastern sde. Th’s went on 
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until, in the winter of r916, Proot-pruned round one 
half of the trec—under the western or barren half, 
with the result that in r917 we had a good sprinkling 
of fruits all oyer the tree; but the facst were 
on the castern side. The curious thing is that last 
spring it flowered profusely all over, but bore 
scarcely any fruits on the castern side, which used 


‘to be the half which bore heavily, and that the 


western half was laden with fruits; and in place of 
fruits on the castern half, which uscd to be the only 
part to have any, the foliage was strong and healthy. 
I new propose to root-prune the remaining or 
eastern half—under the present barron portion. 
You will notice in the photograph the crop and 
scanty foliage on one half, and only very fw Apples 
but healthy fouhage on the other. F should have 
thought the sap got all mixed up together, so that 
any result from root-pruning of any pyurtion would 
influence a tree allover alike; but it wouldsecin that 
the effect is shown on that portion only which is 
immediately (abovethe, pruning, and the rest 
derives no benefit. —CHAaRLEsS SRopinson, Eust- 
field, Leicester. 
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TOMATO TRIALS.-I 


By tHe Rev. Josern JAcos. 


UNORTHODOX VARIETIES—I BECOME 
IN PRAISE OF THE 


Forewords.—-The adcud 
interest: and mild excite- 
mert ef an annual semi- 
competitive trial of some- 
thing or another out of 
the ordinary run of what 
is usually grown in my 
garden is one of the gar- 
dening pleasures which I 


would never willingly 
forgo. T often think 
what a tine Dr. Keeble, Mr. Chittenden, 


Mr. Wright and Captain Titehmarsh must have 
at Wisey with all the flowers ard vegetables 
that go thcre every year to be “ put through 
their facings.” Possibly they even go so far 
as to wish for a second garden up in the 
North where the Wisley operations might be 
Cuplicated, and for a roo-mile-an-hour acroplane 
in which they might pav it frequent visits. That 
would be Elysium. All this is a Utopian drean, 
which has arisen from the extra pleasure which 
the Tomato Tournament at Whitewell Rectory 
pave me in rot8 Tt was exciting, mos useful, 
and at one period startling. Popular imagination 
had tvarsfermced me into a wizard, for by my 
wonderful praftings of ordinary Tomato plants 
on Currant bushes, Currant Tomatoes had been 


mae; Pham Tomatoes from performing the 
same operation upon Plum trecs, and so on. 


Said a gardening neighbour to a wember of my 
household, after seeing seme cxampk s of Currant, 
Par, D'um, Peach and Cherry Tomatoes: “I do 
wish I knew how he does it!” In the country, 
talcs do not often lose by being repeated, so one fine 
cay an officer of His Majesty's Forces, at home on 
short leave, called and asked if he might see the 
plants he had heard so much about. Literally, 
he expected to sce little Pear trees with Pear 
Tomatoes on them, and Currant bushes hung with 
bunches of Currant Tomatoes. After this the 
Potato-Tomato plant seems quite tame, and the 
old seventeenth century direction of how to graft 
a Vine upon a Cherry tree so as to have Grapcs 
and Cherries both ripe tecether is 
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THE PROSAIC REALITY— 


PEACH AND THE CURRANT. 

surprising, Tf the fruits were procuecd by the 
ordinary routine of Nature, ard if there were no 
strange mareels of grafting or inocutation to be 
scen, the collection of unusual shaped and sized 
fruit created a good deal of interest among visitors. 
It was something pew for practically all of them, 
and, as they are evidently very little known, a 
tew words about them may be of gencral interest. 
The following is the correct card” of the com- 
petiters : (1) Currant Tomatoes, (2) Cherry 
Tomatocs, both red and yehow; (3) Pear Toma- 


toes, (4) Plum Tomatoes, (5) Poach Tomatos, 
both red and yellow. In all there wire nine 
unusuals, for I had both a French and an 


Erglish strain of red Cherrics, and a “dark horse ’ 
turned up among the Plum seedlings which was 
appropriately cubbed Capsicum Tomato. Every 
visitor who kpew Capsi ums by sight, when asked 
what the fruit resembled, always said straight off : 
“A Capsicum.” The look of the long, puffy- 
looking, corrugated fruit with a small dent at the 
top was almost an exact replica of a red Capsicum 
pod. Its appearance was intresting, for it lengs 
support to Bavyleyv'’s dietum in the Standard 
Cyclopedia of Horticulture that all the Pears, 
Peaches, Plums ard Cherrics are seminal variations 
of the typical esculentum. The Currant is thcre 
given specific rank as Lycopersium pimpinelli- 
folium (Solanum racemiforum, Vilm.). It has a 
more branching habit of growth, non-scented, 
scarcely pubescent foliage, much smaller than ia 
our ordinary garden varieties, with the lcaficts 
nearly entire, and long, pendulous racemes often 
hearing twenty to forty little round fruits about 
the size of a very large Red Currant. It hybridises 
with L. esculentum, and, as a result, Garland kas 
been put on the market. 

Notes on the Different Varieties.—(1) Flavour : 
The flavour varied very much in the different 
varieties. The vellow and red Cherries were far 
more acid than any of the others. The Currants 
came next. The Plums were very popular and 
ran the best flavoured “ordinary” hard. The 
Pink Poach was poor in flavour. The Yellow 
Peach, which is known in commerce as Chiswick 
Peach, was the sweetest of all. The Pears were 
very good, but not quite up to the Plums. I do 
not want to “Jet in’? our Editor, as the editor of a 
grcat daily once was by his sub-editor with regard 
to what is grown in Italy, the country which 
may be called the European home of the Tomato; 
but from what I have read and from the ocular 
demonstration of a picture on a tin of Italian 
pecled Tomatoes in my fishmonger’s shop in 
Whitchurch, T take it that the Plum type is what 
is grown so largely in that country. The tale I 
referred to is too good not to tell. A sub-editor, 
who often wrote Icadcers, had a grudge against his 
chief, who, by the way, was one of those learned 
people who are quite ignorant about agriculture 
and horticulture. The sub-editcr bided his time. 
At length the opportunity came. He had a leader 
to write descriptive of Italian scenery. Readers 
next morning, in the midst of a glowing account 
of its beauty, read: ‘ And the fields were white 
with Macaroni.” Poor chap ; history says it was 
his last leader. 

(2) Growth.—With the exception of the Peach 
varieties, all the others set more freely than the 
ordinary garden oncs. As the Pear and the Plum 
are a fair size, the idca occurred to me that they 
would be quite worth growing for use in winter 
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if they could be given au ordinary greenhouse 
temperature of about 50 to 55°.. The experiment 
was Made, but the seed was sown a month too late 
(in carly August instead of early July); Septem- 
ber was cold and sunkcss, coke rationisig did not 
allow of much fire under the greenhouse boiler ; 
so altogether it was not a success, but it is to be 
repeated in 1919, with time of sowing accelerated 
by a month. 

In Praise of Chiswick Peach and the Currant. 
—These wre the-two finds—the victors in the 
unusual section of the Tournament. The Chiswick 
Peach received its hypothetical crown of Laurels 
for its splendid flavour and its pretty appearance. 
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Said one taster: “* Why, it’s top hole; quite up to 
a real Peach.” Said another: ‘ Delicious, and 
so sweet.” Said a third: “ The usual Tomato 
flavour has almost gone; just enough left to remind 
veu of what you are cating, or I’m bothcred if I 
would have known what I was eating.” My 
advice to all who like to eat Tomatoes raw is to 
buy a packet of seed of Chiswick Peach from 
Dobbies and try it tor yourselves, I do not think 
you will say you have been ‘let in” when vou 
see and taste the fruit. 

The Currant’s virlucs are entirely different. 
It gained its place from its carliness, its free setting, 
and its excellence as a sauce for sausages and a 
garnish fer salading. It has a rather thick skin ; 
hence the cook must be instructed to boil it for 
an how. When propcriv done, it has a delightful 
tart or piquant flavour which is most appetising. 
I think the sauce would be equally good with chops 
or cutlets, and doubtless with other things as well ; 
but last autumn was not the time for cookery 
experimenting. : 

The small, round red fruits are just the thing for a 
garnish, but must be eaten with care on account of 
their thick skin, which is rather unexpected, often 
refusing to be stuck by a would-be cater's fork 
and making off over the cloth. For winter work 
they should be useful. Half a dozen plants 
which were sown last February are still im full 
bearing, and from time to time a nice little 
gathering is possible. On the day before 
Chiistmas ave» gathered alf a pound, which 
provided, encugh. sauce) (or stewed Tomatoes) for 
four people. 
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GARDENING OF THE WEEK 


FOR SOUTHERN GARDENS. 
: The Kitehen Garden. 


Potatoes.—Hotbeds may now‘ be prepared 
fer growing carly vegetables. Leaves and stable 
liter, well mixed together, is the most suitable 
material for this purpose. Rough frames can 
easily be built on the hotbed with a few stout 

iks. Potatoes which are to be planted in 
rames will have been placed out thinly on shelves 
in a shed. They may new be placed on end in 
boxes and put near the glass in a cool house to 
make strong sprouts, In the meantime the soil 
should be placed in the frame, and the lights put 
on so that the soil may be in good condition for 
planting when the time comes. 

Carrots.—A sowing of a suitable frame variety 
of Carrot may be made now. Place 6 inches or 
7 inches of fine soil on a hotbed in a frame, make 
the soil fairly firm and level the surface with a rake. 
Sow the seed broadcast and cover it slightly with 
finely sifted soil. Radishes may be sown with 
the Carrots and between the rows of Potatoes. 


Lettuce.—-Give abundance of air to plants in- 


frames whenever the weather will allow. 
Examine them regularly and remove 
decayed leaves. Make a sowing of a 
suitable variety in boxes and germinate in 
a moderately warm house. E 


Fruit Under Glass. 

The Early Vinery.—Early Vines may 
now be started into growth. Little or 
na fire-heat will be needed for the first 
month, but the best use must be made of 
sun-heat by closing the house about 
noon when the weather is bright and 
sunny. If pot Vines are used for the 
first supply of Grapcs, the pots should 
be plunged im a hotbed made up of Oak 
Tr Be ch leaves and stable littcr. 


Tomatoes.—If not already done, no 
time must now be lost in sowing a batch 
of Tomatoes. Sow the seeds thinly in 
pans or boxes filled with a nice open 
compost, place them in a warm house 
for ths secds to germinate, and keep 
the seedlings growing near the glass ina 
temperature of 60°. 


The Hardy Fruit Garden. 


Orchard Trees.—These may now be 

runed or thinned as the case may be. 

rees which have become congested with 
growth must be liberally thinned so that 
hight and air can have free access to all 
parts of the trees. If it is intended to 
spray with a winter wash, a mild, quiet 
day should be choscn for the operation. 
Old trees will be considerably benefited 
if given an application of liquid manure 
from the farmvard. 

Morello Cherries.—These may now be 
pruned and trained. In dealing with 
very old trees it is-a good plan to cut 
away an old branch or two every year to 
make room for young growth. Trees 
needing attention in regard’ to root- 
pruning should be dealt with as soon as 
possible. It is not always prudent to 
disturb the roots of very old trees to any 
great extent, but such trees may be 
considerably improved by removing a 
portion of the surface soit and replacing i 
this with good fibrous loam, old mortar mbble 
and crushed bones or wood-ashes. 


The Flower Garden. 

Bedding Plants.—The cuttings which were 
Tooted in the autumn, such as Pelargoniums, 
Fuchsias, Ageratums, Ir sines, Lantanas and Salvias, 
may now be put into 3 )-inch pots. When 
potted they may be placed on a stage in a vinery 
or Peach-house which has just been started. 
These plants need very careful watering till they 
have made plenty of roots. 

Antirrhinums.—It is necessary to sow Antir- 
thinums before the end of this month to have them 
in flower during the summer months. Sow the 
“seeds in boxes of fine sandy soil and place them in 


Seeds of Canna, Begonia, Hollyhock, 
~“Nerbena, Wigandia, Centaurea and Ricinus should 
be sown now. > 


Plants Under Glass. 


as.—Keep these moving gently in a 
; using fire-heat only to keep out frost. 
hem Suffer from the want of moisture at 
a when they are well rooted give them 


plenty of manure water. Lightly fumigate them 
occasionally to destroy aphis. i 

Schizanthuses.—Transfer these to larger pots 
when they are well rooted. Keep them growing 
under the same conditions as advised for Cinerarias. 
Admit plenty of air to the plants whenever the 
weather will allow. Make a sowing of Mignonette 
in 3-inch pots and grow the young plants near the 
glass in a cool house. Remove cuttings of Chry- 
stnthemums to a shelfin a cool kouse when rootcd, 
but do not expose them to cold, cutting winds. 

E. HARRISsS. 
(Gardener to Lady Wantage.) 
Lockinge Gardens, Wantage, Berks. 


NORTHERN GARDENS. 
The Kitchen Garden. 

Forcing Vegetables.—To keep up a supply of 
f. reed vegetables requires more than ordinary 
care, and provision should be made to have the 
n cessary roots in readiness for this purpose, 
During inclement weather a quantity of Scalcale 
roots should be at hand, and these can be dressed, 
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tied into convenient bundles, and stered in sand 
until required. Similarly, the thickest parts of 
the roots cut away may be treated in the same way 
for planting out in spring. Scakale requires to 
be forced in a brisk heat and libcrally supplied 
with moisture. 

Rhubarb.—A few roots of Rhubarb should be 
dug up and allowed to lie on the surface until 
required, and if these are exposed to several degrees 
of frost they will force much better. Very often 
the second lot to be put in will be fit to gather first. 

Mint and Tarragon.—One or two boxes of Mint 
and Tarragon put in a frame now will come in very 
handy later on and be much appreciated. It shculd 
be noted that these herbs must not be subjected to 
excessive heat, nor is it necessary to grow them m 
a dark cellar. 

Mushrooms.—Continue to collect fresh hirse- 


. manure from the stable and shake out the rcughcst 


straw, and when sufficient has been collected fer 
the proposed bed it should be spread cut in 
ridges in an open shed. When it has” become 
sufficiently dry, throw the Jot into a heap, inscrt 
a thermometer into it, and very soon the heat will 
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rise considerably over 100°. Do not place the 
nu nure in the Musbroom-house until the beat has 
declined to about go*, In making up the bed it 
will be advisable to place the manure in layers so 
that it may more easily be firmed. Spawn the bed 
when the heat declines to 85”. i 

Broccoli.—Severe frosts last vcar played havoc 
with this important vegetable, so that it will be 
wise to take precautions to afford some protection 
if this has not already been done. Heeling the 
plants over with the heads facing the north is 
perhaps the simplest methed, but, in doing so, 
disturb the roots as little as possible. Another 
method is to fill in the space between the rows 
with cry leaves, taking care not to damage 
the Broccoli leaves more than can be helped. 


The Flower Garden. 


Rock Garden.—Unless it is intendcd to make 
extensive alterations, the most important work 
in the rock garden will be to keep a careful 
wateh over the choice subjects and to guard 
against attacks trom slugs and other cncmies. 
Clear away any decayed foliage, which is a sure 
harbour for enemies, and place some sharp, 
gritty material round the necks of the plants. 


Pentstemons.—Examine cuttings that wore put 
in frames in the autumn, as, althcugh Pentstemons 
are fairly hardy, ‘they require some 
protection from severe frosts. Very often 
the plants are so crowded in the flower- 
beds that the growths are imperfectly 
ripened, and the cuttings from such 
plants take a long time to root. A good 
display jmay be had during the late 
summer from seed sown now and treated 
the same ?s Antirrhinums. 


Border Carnations.—Carnations which 
have been wintered in cold frames require 


in very severe weather should the lights 
be entirely closed, while in mild weather 
the lights had better be removed entirely 
on fine days. The soil must not be 
allowed to*become over-dry, and should 
water be required, remove the lights for 
a time during a genial shower. 


Helleborus niger.—This welcome 
Christmas Rose will now be throwing up 
flower-spikes, and these will be forwarded 
by placing handlights over them, taking 
care to tilt the lights on one side to admit 
air. A few plants may be lifted and 
forced, and the flowers from such plants 
will be purer and willlast quite as long 
when cut, 

Solomon’s Seal.—A few rootslifted and 
potted in convenient-sized pots will force 
readily. These make very handsome 
plants for furnishing as well as providing 
graceful foliage for other cut flowers. 


Plants Under Glass. 


Calanthes.—Th s> extremely popular 
Orchids will now be coming into flower, 
and water must be gradually withheld 
until the plants are almost past flowcring, 
afterwards keeping them quite dry. 
After flowering the bulbs should be turned 
out of their pots and packed in s.nd 
in boxes, placing the boxes in a modcr- 
ately heated house, where they may 
remain until growth recommences. 


Begonia Gloire de Lorraine.—-The 
plants will now be passing out of flower, 
and should be partially cut over and 
allowed a period of rest before intro- 

ducing them into heat to produce cuttings. The 
plants must not, however, be subjected to a cold 
temperature, and only be given sufficient moisture 
to keep them from shrivelling. Before introducing 
them into heat the shoots should be well cut 
back, afterwards placing them in a pit where a brisk, 
moist heat can be maintained, svringing sevcral 
times a day with tepid water. 

Mignonette.—The plants will now be growing 
freely and may be given their final potting. Strict 
attention should be paid to staking, as it is essential 
that each shoot should have a separate stake. 
Admit air on all favourable occasions and apply 
water cautiously until the pots are well filled with 
roots, 


Chrysanthemums.—A start should be made to 
secure cuttings of the Jarger-flowercd section — 
that is, for general purposes, and in this connection 
it will be well to remind readers that the best 


abundance of light and air; indeed, only ` 
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in a house where a temperature of 45° can 
be maintained. Remove the lights for a short 
time each day, and see that they are perfectly 
dry before being replaced. 


The Hardy Fruit Garden. 


Pruning Large Trees.—Perhaps there is no 
department in the garden that has suffered more 
from want of attention, particularly as regards 
pruning, than this. Yet this might prove a 
hlessing in disguise. As a rule, these trees 
receive their annual lopping without regard 
to the production of fruit-buds. Better results 
will ‘be obtained by a judicious thinning of 
the larger branches, more especially those that 
‘cross each other. Where the trees are grown on 
cultivated land, a top-dressing of fresh turfy loam 
and manure may be advantageously given. 


we ee ee 
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Fruit Under Glass. 


Propagating Vines.—The raising of Vines from 
eyes is much more practised in private gardens 
than it was some years ago, and the practice has 
much to commend it. Insert the eyes now, 
selecting them from well-ripened growths of the 
previous season. The eyes should be put in small 
pots filled with a compost of loam, leaf-soil, and 
surfaced with half an inch of silver sand. They 
can be as successfully rooted when placed in turvcs 
about 4 inches to 6 inches square. In either case 
they must be plunged in a bed where a good 
bottom-heat can be maintained, keeping the 
soil fairly moist, Joux HIGHGATE. 

(Head-gardener to the Marquis of Linlithgow.) 


Hopetoun, South Queensferry, Linlithgow. 


BEAUTIFUL FLOWERING TREES.—I 


THE 


` 
the present moment it may not be 
possible to carry out extensive altera- 
tions in gardens, yet doubtless all garden 
lovers are looking forward to the future 
when it will be possible and also desir- 
able to go ahead once more. There is every 


PYRUS: 


probability, too, that the number of those keenly 


interested in their gardens will be largely increased, 
and no better opportunity can be taken thah the 
present time to make notes of trecs of beauty which 
we wish to secure. 

It is my intention in a brief space to describe 
a number of the most suitable subjects for the 
average garden; and in dealing with this very 
large family—the Pyrus—there can be no question 
that the most valuable section is the floribunda, 
or Japanese Crab. The type (Malus floribunda) 
is fairly well known in the larger gardens, but 
should be much more widely plantcd on account 
of ite many good qualities: its perfect hardihood 
in almost every soil and situation, the profusion 
of its pale pink blossoms, which are wreathed 


FLOWERING 


_ charmingly 


CRABS. 


along the whole length of the branches during 
April and May, and its complete indifference to 
the treatment received, giving a most beautiful 
effect whether pruned or allowed to ramble at will. 

Since the introduction of Malus floribunda 
we have received two welcome additions to the 
group, the first being floribunda var. atrosan- 
guinea, which in many points is superior to its 
parent, having larger leaves, which are of a deep 
shining green, and also being somewhat more 
vigorous in growth. During the bud state the 
flowers appear to be deep carmine, and when fully 
expanded are of a deep rose pink. In my humble 
opinion this variety is the most beautiful flowering 
tree that can be grown in the average garden soil. 

The second to come before our notice ts 
the variety purpurea, which needs no descrip- 
tion cxcept that the foliage of this new-comer is 
of a distinctly metallic shading which blends 
with the purple flowers. This is 
quite a good addition to the flowering Crabs, but 
is not so free-flowering as the former two. 
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Fer these who are favoured with good, well- 
drainéd soil, Pyrus Schiedeckcrii is a variety 
which amply repays any time or trouble spent upon 
it. Moderate in growth, the semi-double flowers 
are crowded so thickly upou the branches as to 
form a dense bouquet of soft pink blossom. Un- 
fortunately, the constitution of this beautiful tree 
is by no means robust, and in many soils where 
drainage is poor it soon begins to languish, especi- 
ally if grown in tree or standard form. 

Another species of Pyrus which is deserving 
of attention is P. HaJleana (P. Parkmanni), which 
resembles in some degree P. floribunda and 
is possibly related to it, its chief claims to beauty 
being the fine shining foliage, its deep rose coloured 
flowers, which are often semi-double, and its 
compact habit of growth. 

The sweet-smelling Crab, as it is sometimes 
called, is also one which should certainly find a 
place in groups of flowering trees. It is commonly 
known as Pyrus angustifolia fi. pl., but correctly 
as P.ioensis fl. pl. It is comparatively little known, 
but its large flowers, some 2 inches or 2$ inchcs 
across, combined with its delightful odour, should 
make it a much more gencral favourite. In growth 
it is only of moderate vigour and rarely becomes 
a trec, as the growth is slow after the first three 
or four years. | 

Before passing from the flowering section „Of 
Pyrus, some mention should be made of P. specta- 
bilis, as this is a tree of great beauty combined with 
a good habit of growth. The flowers are usually 
preduced towards the end of April, and borne in 
clusters of six or eight; they are deep rose at first, 
changing to pink as they expand. Of the several 
forms of P. spectabilis, the following are quite 
desirable: P. spectabilis fl. pl., which has larger 
trusses or bunches of flowers and remains in 
blossom somewhat longer; spectabilis Kaido, 
a variety with considerably larger flowers of a very 


_ beautiful rose shade; and also a white-floweriny 


form of considerable beauty. 


THE FREE-FLOWERING JAPANESE CRAB (PYRUS MALUS FLORIBUNDA). 
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Qt all the many beautiful fruit-bearing trees 
which are grown for ornamental purposes, the 
trab Apples without doubt tahe pride of place, 
but as many of these are so well known, it is hardly 
necessary to do more than allude to them as bric fly 
as possible. John Downie is familiar to most people 
bw reason of its beantiful orange and scarlet fruits, 
which are borne in great profusion along the whole 
length ef its branches. Dartmouth, only slightly 
hss pepular, is casily to be recognised by the rather 


large, globuse-shaped crimson fruits, «which are 


evrd by a beautiful purple bloom like that of 
a Paan or black Grape. 

Qber varictics at once us: ful for the jelly which 
can be made from the fruit, and ornamental at 
the same time, are Transcendent, S.berian or Pyrus 
baccata. and Paul's Imperial. 

Special mention may be made of one ot two kss 
wll known trees: first, P. pruntfolia coccinea, 
wheeh is much to be preferred to the old Siberian 
Crabs if fs v goreusin growth, handsome in foliage, 
aed opreduecs its steking red fruits while the 


trce is quite small. These fruits, which are about 
three-quarters of an inch in diameter, are produced 
in clusters of five to seven, and when ripe present 
quite a remarkable sight. Another form of pruni- 


folfa; known as cdulis, is covered with small orange , 


vellow fruits about half an inch in diameter ; 
this) fs somewhat uncommon but distinctly 
attractive. 

A. zomparatively recent addition to this already 
large family is P. Sargentii, and is at the same time 
quite an acquisitign to those already cultivatcd. 
Thig species is a shrub or bush rather than a trce. 
aad promises tu be as wide as it is high—possiblv 
6 feet or 8 feet. The flowers are pure white in 
wiske, not unlike the blossom of a Morello Cherry, 

Š produced in umbels of five or six. These are 

fed by vivid scarlet fruits about half an inch 

in Gatheter, and are often to be found hanging on 
after the leaves have turned yellow and 


+ 


j frst experience of this fine shrub was in 
a number of small bushes arrive after a 
of some hundreds of milcs. AU the 


had fallen, leaving the brilliant fruits ia 


JAPANESE CKAB APPLES IN 
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large numbers, in spite of the treatment to which 
they had been subjected during some days. 

Two other very desirable trees of the Pyrus group 
may be mentioned, viz., P. intermedia or Swedish 
Whitebeam, which in autumn produces very 
beautiful scarlet fruits in clusters and has all 
the charm of foliage which is so well known in 
the Whitebeams, being grey on the surface and 
havinz whitish felt beneath; and P. Vilmorini, 
a small but very elegant tree having pinnate or 
numerous small leaves on one stalk. The fruit is 
of rose colour and borne in small clusters, each 
fruit being about half an inch across. Altogether 
this promises to be a very beautiful little tree and 
one that will become deservedly popular. This 
has been grown as Cormus foliolosa. 

For those who are unacquainted with this branch 
of a large family I would confidently recommend 
the two Chokeberrics, (1) P. arbutifolia (sometimes 
called Aronia floribunda), a most desirable shrub 


growing to a height of 6 feet or 8 fect, having fine | 


glossy green foliage which turns a beautiful crimson 


FULL FLOWER AT KEW, 

in autumn, the round fruits, about a quarter of 
an inch across and produced in great profusion, 
being red or crimson in colour; (2) P. melano- 
carpa, very similar to the last named but having 
quite black fruits, which give the appearance of 
being highly polished. Unlike P. arbutifolia, the 
fruits of this somewhat uncommon bush quickly 
drop off. E. W. S. 


Zauschneria californica.—In its own country 
the Californian Fuchsia grows in a variety vt! 


soils and situations and presents many slightly 


different forms. Here it is rather more fastidious, 
for, althouga it may live for vears with slight 
winter protection in the colder counties, it often 
does not bloom freely. The. best way to induce 
such plants to flower is to give them less root Space. 
Put them in a sunny cleft in the rock garden or old 
wall where they will be rather cramped, ram them 
in hard, giving a littłe old mortar, and they will 
usually respond with a fine display of their intense 
crimson vermilion flowers. There are, as has been 
said, many forms, the best for our gardens being 
a grey-leaved kind about a foot high. 
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PEACHES & NECTARINES 
ON OPEN WALLS 


PLANTING, PRUNING AND 
ABLE VARIETIES. 


NUIT- 


HE possession. of a greenhouse is by 

no means necessary to grow Peaches and 

Nectarines of good quality, as splendid 

results can be obtained outdoors if 

the right varieties are chosen and the 
trees are given correct treatment. In the Midlands 
and South these delicious fruits succeed admirably 
on walls with a south or west aspect, without 
any extra protection other than tiffany blinds 
to ward off frost in the spring. Soil of a medium 
Toamyv nature suits the trees well, provided 
it is not deficient in lime; and very heavy soil 
can be rendered suitable for Peaches, but it ts 
desirable to incorporate a plentiful) supply of 
old lime rubble with it before planting. 

As in the case of other fruit trees, it is necessary 
to cultivate the soil we!) before planting, and to 
ensure that the drainage is thorough and complete. 
As a general rule, it is unnecessary to add fresh 
manure at the time of planting trees, as this 
creates very rank growth, which is not desirable. 

t is far better to feed the trees later on when thev 
are carrying full rops. Avoid planting too deeply, ° 
as it is much better to keep the roots towards the 
surface, Take out holes large enough to spread 
out the roots fully and evenly, plac e some fme 
soil immediately over thein, 
tread down the soil firmly. 

Pruning.—This work cCemands a good deal 
of care, but it is not diffieult to perform. In the 
case of young trees received from the nursery, 
it is preferable to cut them back fairly hard the 
first vear, and this should be done about the end 
of February. Shorten the branches to about 
18 inches from their base, and prune to a triple 
bud, if possible on the upper side of the growths. 
As a result of close pruning at first the trees will 
form a good foundation and become well-balanced 
pecimens. Avoid training Peaches and Nectarines 
with a central stem, and if the trees have one, cut 
it out, The centre will always fill up in a year 
or two, As a general rule, trees make from 2 feet 
to 3 feet of growth the first season, and it is not 
usually necessary to shorten these at all, unless 
the tips are unripeted, when they should be 
removed, If disbudding is carefully done, 
there will be few growths to cut out in winter. 
Matured trees should have any dead and old 
branches cut away that have ceased to be fruitful’; 
but it is important to keep them furnished with 
young fruiting growths, and these should be 
trained at a distance of 5 inches or 6 inches apart, 
while it is desirable to make them quite straight. 

If the trees make very rank growth, after two 
years lift and replant them, which will cause the 
production of fruitful wood. Extra vigorous 
growths should not be shortened back, as a rule ; 
but if they are too strong to become properly 
ripened and fruitful, cut them out at the base. 
By these means fruitful and well-developed trees 
will be obtained. 

When the blossoms are about to ‘expand, it 
is advisable to protect them with tiffany blinds, 
which should be let down at night when frost 
threatens, and drawn up in the morning. Place 
a light trellis against the wall so as to keep the 
tiffany at a distance of quite 2 feet. Failing this 
means, ordinary inch-mesh bird netting should be 
stretched ‘three thicknesses over the trees, and I 
have known this protection tu preserve the blossoms 
from injury when 10° ofsfrost have been experi- 
ancedé Cony /three” CeonseCutive “nights. It: 
edvisable to leave this protection well into | 


and in filling up 
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month of Mav, for if it is removed too carly the 
culd east winds will often prove a great check 
to growth. 

Summer Treatment.—Disbudding should have 
attention early in the season, but the operation 
should extend over several weeks. First of all 
remove the worst placed growths, and follow on 
with the shoots on the lower sides of the branches, 
until finally a growth is left at the base of cach 
young branch, one at the apex and one midway, 
on the upper side if possible. By doing this work 
gradually, a check to the tree is avoided. If the 
blossoms set freely, some thinning should be done 
at once, as it is an unnecessary strain on the trees 
to allow them to carry too many fruit. Syringe 
the trecs with clear water late in the afternoon 
on sunny days, and immediately green fly is 
detected spravy thor ughly with Quassia extract. 
It is also important to sec that the trees do not 
suffer from want of water at the roots, and they 
should be given copious soakings in hot weather, 
especially when carrying heavy crops. Imme- 
diately after stoning, the fruits should be given 
a tinal thinning, and if one fruit is left to cach 
square foot it will be sufficient if fine specimens 
are wanted. Liquid manure can now be given 
with advantage, and other stimulants will prove 
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helpful. A mulch of rotted manure early in 


June will be followed by good results. 

When the crop is gathered regular svringings 
will be beneficial and help to keep red spider 
in check. 

It is not necessary nor advisable to have a wall 
wired for Peaches, as trees that are fastened with 
shreds and nails often do better. They are close 
to the wall and derive more warmth, and there 


‘is not that pernicious draught between them 


and the wall that is often teo evident when the 
wall is wired. 

Varieties.—These are very numerous, and 
among Peaches Waterloo and Amsden June 
are very early, as thev ripen in July, but the 
quality is not first rate. Duke of York is a good 
early Peach, and then we have Hale’s Early, 
Bellegarde, Dymond and Crimson Galande, all 
good outdoor varieties. Barrington and Sea 
Eagle are later, and the latter requires sunny 


` weather for it to ripen well. Royal George is a 


good midseason Peach, but is sometimes subject 
to mildew. Of Nectarines, Cardinal and Early 
Rivers lead the way, followed by Lord Napier, 
Humboldt, Elruge, Pineapple, Pitmaston Orange 
aud Spencer, all of which ripen well in fine seasons, 
Glouce lershtre. J. G. 


THE CULTURE OF PLUM TREES 


THE DOCTRINE OF 


FREEDOM —- SELECTIONS FOR UTILITY 


AND QUALITY. 


N considering the special requirements of 
Plums we must place lime in the foreground. 
Withdut this necessary material they | pine 
and fade, and those who fail with this fruit, 
as well as those who are about to plant it, 

must first make sure that it is present. The Plum, 
secondly, dreads the ** knife.” Were it articulate, 
it would, I imagine, echo the Irishman in * John 
Bull’s Other Island”: ‘ All we want is to be left 
alone.” Let us preach, therefore, the gospel of 
freedom in this mattor. Standards and free- 
growing bushes arc undoubtedly the best way 


to grow Plums; the bushes not to be cut back 
as the much enduring Pear and Apple, but to be 
left to grow naturally as a standard on a low stem. 
Cerdons will fruit if often lifted and root-pruned ; 
in fact, this should be done every vear until they 
are “learned” to restrain their vegetative exu- 
berance. Horizontally trained Plums are spoken 
well of by some experts, but I must venture to 
demur to this. (If experts did not differ occasion- 
ally, how dull would be the layman's life!) Fan- 
trained trees, being, as it were, a scetion of a 
stardard, are a nearer appreach to a natural form, 


DESSERT PLUM COE’S GOLDEN DROP. 


UNEQUALLED AT ITS SEASON, 
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and if the gardener will allow the trec to grow ad 
lib., this will, I think, give the best results oñ walls, 
The early flowering habit of Plums is often their 
undoing, and in seasons when the blossoming was 
late, protection during the flowering period would be 
worth while. A light mat hung over the trec 
wowd keep off spring frosts of the less violent 
order, to be removed curing sunny weather. 
The Plum has also been shown to be self-sterile in 
some places, and therefore hand pollination— 
a matter of a few minutes per day per tree—is well 
worth trying. This should not, however, exclude 
the possibility of a lack of phosphates as an 
alternative, and very possible cause of infertility. 


Utility List. 


Czar.—Early August. A small blue fruit, 
moderate dessert quality, but a good cooker. 
A compact and upright grower and most reliable. 

Early Transparent Gage.—A celicious Gaze, 
the most consistent cropper of its family. 

Belle de Louvain.—End of August. A large fruit 
well known to the London coster and his clients. 

Victoria.—Too well known to need description. 
Its regular cropping makes it decidedly the fruit 
for those who can only accommodate a single tree. 

Giant Prune.—This is comparatively little grown 
vet, but is quite the most certain cropper of the 
late Plums. It resembles Pond’s Seedling. Does 
well as a cordon, being thus an exception to the 
general rule. 

Quality List. 

Early Transparent Gage will be the earliest 
in this section. It ripens successively, so that 
in some seasons it will be furnishing fruit after 
Green Gages are over. 

Denniston’s.——Mid - August. Medium in size 
but rich in flavour, 


Purple Gage.—.aA rather small fruit of a dark 


purple red. Most delicious. 

Jefferson’s.—One of the most popular and best 
of Gages. i 

Green Gage.—Still the standard of excellence. 

Old Transparent Gage.—Worth growing for its 
hcauty ;, not apt to go mealy. “ Diaphane "— 
its French name—is descriptive. 

Kirke’s.—One of the best flavoured of the 
blue Plums. A moderate cropper. 

Coe’s Golden Drop.—Still unequalled at its 
season, ard has the merit of keeping some wecks 
in a cool room after gathering. 

Bryanston.—-A tardy Green Gage cqual to its 
parent, and should be in every collection. 

Reine Claude de Bavay.—The latest of Gages, 
of good quality, ripening from the middle to the 
cend of September. Of vigorous growth. 

There are several good Plums omitted from this 
list, but those chosen will give a continuous supply 
throughout the whole season. 

Cooking Varieties—As a general rule the 
mealy Plums are best for culinary purposcs. 
Early Rivers’, Orleans, Czar, Belle de Louvain, 
Pond’s Seedling, Monarch and the Kentish Bush 
all cook well. The Gages are generally dis- 
appointing when used for pics or stewed, 
and, except for jam, are better reserved. for 
dessert. E. A. BUNYARD. 

Concerning Catalogues.—At this time of year 
I generally sit absorbed for several days in seed 
lists — reading, marking, learning and inwardly 
digesting, passing each pamphlet on in turn to 
iny gardener, who, guided by my markings, has 
an casier task. I notice the lists usually arrive 
in reverse order of the alphabet, the exception tu 
this rule being D. of C., whose modest little booklet 
—a triumph of condensation—usually heralds 
them all, in December, when I immediately send 
a preliminary order for his border Mignonette, the 
most “fragrant-I “have ever found. Most silly 
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secdsmer (Well! Mr. Editor, it is not my fault 
‘hey are so!) seem to think we want huge spikes 
“tf Mignonette, whereas we—the private public— 
ithough the Rev. J. J. did jeer at this expression) 
prefer fragrance in our gardens. The first to arrive 
ate generally several W.'s, among them the 
-© wonderful” one and he who sells good wores. 
The time-honomed V.’s are now no more. Then 
comes the trusty T.’s, whose farm seed list’s 
‘lear description of grass seeds has enabled me to 
m 1ease my modest two-acre crop of hay fourfold 
in as many years, Their Swedes, too, I still find 
‘The World’s Best” among the many I have 
tried. The superb S.’s always arrive on time, and 
next comes the J.P.’s invaluable guide and aid 
1o “Anne” and any other ‘‘ Amateur.” Ls 
luscious fruits make one’s mouth water, and the 
wid and famous J.’s and K.’s hardy herbaceous 
plants are hard to resist. E.’s famous “ frilled ” 
and “hooded” specialities do not tempt me/ 
Messrs. C.'s City address recalls many memories 
when my mother used to send me there for seeds 
and plants, when in my schoolgirl days I passed 
their corner shop twice a week. Last, not least, 
come swarms of B.'s. I study that entrancing 
iruit ‘catalogue for hours, and feel ‘* Here at least, 
even in war-time, I may spend money with a clear 
conscience and indulge in more Apple trees.” 
Last of all comes the “ aggranoying '’ Baa-Baa’s, 
“ like a sheep's tail, always behind,” as our villagers 
sav, Every year I vow I will not wait for their 
tats, but will complete my orders without them. 
Then, putting my pride in my pocket, I send them 
a postcard to ‘‘hurry up,’ and receive in return 
their postcard—worded in Government Department 
fashion, that my * communication is receiving 
attention ''—which makes me madder than ever 
{patience not being my “ besetting virtue,” any 
more than modesty in commending their wares 
is the nurseryman's). However, when their list 
dues at long last appear, it is so packed with good 
things that they get a larger order than their 
dilatory ways deserve. —ANNE AMATEUR, , 


The Classification of Roses 


HE genus Rosa offers considerable 
difficulty in classification to other than 
trained botanists, and if we attempt 


to include in the scheme all the in-~ 


numerable garden forms, the difficulty 
becomes an impossibility to the ordinary workaday 
zardener. The first attempt at classifi- 
cation was made by the French botanist, A. P. 
de Candolle, in 1818. This was followed by 
Lindley in 1820 and by others later, the two most 
voportant, perhaps, being that of Baker (1885) and 
ot Crépin (1889). A sketch of Crépin’s classifica- 
Lion was read at the Rose Conference of the Royal 
Horticultural Society in the year 1889, and is 
wivaluable from a botanical point of view. The 
« lassification, however, that seems easiest and best 
tor our present purpose is that of Lindley, and in 
the grouping of the wild races we adhcre to his 
v heme. 

The genus Rosa is composed of plants with 
wuody stems having a tchdency, more or less, to 
asume a trailing or climbing habit. From the 
rts suckers are produced The leaves are com- 
pound and stipulate. Most forms are covered with 
prickles. The real fruits (nuts) are found within 
“hip” or receptacle. There are at least 
ntty species of Rosa, confined in their natural 
distribution to the north temperate regions and tu 
tropical mountain ranges. _The Rose regions 
are (xr) Europe with North Africa and West Asia ; 
(2) Siberia and Central Asia; (3) China and Japan ; 
14, India; (5) North America. The following 


the 
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is the classification of the genus according to 
the system suggested by Lindley : 

1. Spiny Roses (Ross feroces).—Low bushes, 
densely armed with prickles. R. ferox bristles 
so with sharp prickles that it is called the ‘' Hedge- 
hog” Rose. The flowers are large, solitary and 
rosy purple. 

2. Bracteate Roses (Rosæ bracteatsz).—These 
Roses are readily recognised by their bracts (leaves 
that surround and protect the flower when in bud). 
In the Macartney Rose the bracts number eight 
to ten, and are deeply toothed and silky. The Marsh 
Rose of Nepal belongs to this group. 


3. The Cinnamon Roses (Rose cinnamom2) 
have, as a rule, long, lance-shaped leaflets and 
flowers in clusters, of a rosy carmine tint. The 
Cinnamon Rose, the May Rose, Turnip Rose and 
Carolina Rose belong to this group. The latter 
lives in marshy ground and is characterised by its 
very long stipules (the wing-like processes at the 
base of the leaf-stalk). 


4. The Burnet Roses (Rose pimpinellifoliz) 
have seven to fifteen leaficts on each leaf, and the 
calyx is retained until maturity of fruit. The 
common Scotch Rose and Alpine Rose are examples. 


5. The Provence (or Cabbage) and Moss Roses 
(Ross centifoliz) is the most interesting group 
of the genus. The stem is furnished with prickles 
and with bristles and hairs, the latter often glandular. 
Flowers single or numerous on stalk, often bractless ; 
styles free and included in fruit receptacle. The 
Hundred-leaved Rose (R. centifolia) is classical. 
It is beautifully scented, and the commercial 
attar of Roses is mainly furnished by this species. 
The Pompon Roses and Moss Roses are varieties, 
the “ Moss” of the latter being modified hairs. 
The French Rose (R. gallica), the Damask or 
Monthly Rose and the Portland Rose are all races 
of the centifolia group. 


6. The Downy Rose (Rosa villosæ) has straight, 
inflexible stems, straight spines and white flowers. 
The White Rose (R. alba) is the chief form. Over 
a hundred varieties of this’ Rose are known to 
gardeners. 


7. The Sweet Briar and Eglantine Roses 
(Rosse rubiginosx).—Chicfly characterised by the 
glandular nature of the under surfaces of their 
leaves. The flowers of the Sweet Briar are rose 
or pale carmine, while in the Eglantine they are 
yellow without and reddish brown within, 


8. Dog Roses (Rosz canine) differ from the last 
by the absence of glandular hairs. Our native 
Dog Roses are well known. The Tea Rose (Rosa 
indica), introduced into Europe from China towards 
the end of the .cighteenth century, belongs to this 
group. It has played a great part in the production 
of garden hybrids. The stems are long, slender, 
and furnished with hooked prickles, but otherwise 
quite hairless. The flowers are large and are 
produced from early spring till late in autynn— 
a valuable character for decorative use in gardens. 
There are endless varieties and hybrids of this 


- race—Gloire de Dijon may be mentioned as an 


example. The Bengal and Bourbon Roses are very 


closely’ related botanically to the Teas, but are 


kept separated for horticultural purposes. 


9. Roses With United Styles (Rosæ systyle). 


—In the flowers of all the previously listed groups 
4 


the styles are free. The following Roses are in- 
cluded in this group: Our native Field Rose 
(R. arvensis), the Evergreen Rose (R. sempervirens) 
from Southern Europe, the Many-flowered Rose 
(R. multiflora) from China and Japan, and the 
Musk Rose (R. moschata) from Northern Africa. 
In the Musk Rose the flowers are also in clusters 
and are very fragrant. 


10. The Banksian Roses (Rose Banksiansw).— 


These are, as a rule, climbers with a smali 


of the usual length, say, from 2 feet tod fect. 
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number of leaflets (three to five). The stipules 
are free and fall away quite early, The true Bank- 
sian Rose is practically without prickles. To this 
list we may add another, 

11. The Wichuraiana Rose (Rosa Wichurai- 
ana) is a native of Japan and first flowered in 
England at Kew in 1893. It is a vigorous grower 
with a trailing or prostrate habit, moderately 
furnished with prickles. The flowers under culti- 
vation show a tendency towards doubling. It has 
been used for breeding purposes, and several hybrid 
forms are already in our gardens. 

This list gives the names of at least the chief 
forms of the wild Rose, but there are an enormous 
number of varieties and hybrids brought into 
existence through cultivation and cross-breeding 
during long centuries of gardening. By cultivation 
and selection on the one hand and hybridising 
on the other, new forms of Roses are being con- 
tinuously introduced to commerce. One factor 
especially has influenced the garden evolution 
of the Rose, and that is the tendency of the flower 
to double. This doubling is due to the fact that 
the stamens, and frequently even the carpels, 
become transformed into petals. As this condition 
lessens the plant’s chance of parenthood, double 
flowers are rare in the natural state. 

In the garden, however, the conditions are 
different, as the forms can be perpetuated by buds 
and cuttings. In hybridising, intelligence, and not 
chance, regulates the selection of parents, and 
nowadays, when the underlying laws of breeding 
are being better understood through a knowledge 
of the classical experiments of Mendel, the future 
of the Rose is full of rich promise. It is impossible 
to know the exact origin of many of our garden 
forms, because of the numberless crossings and inter- 
crossings (often unrecorded) that have taken place. 

But of the parents of our garden races two species 
of Rose stand out pre-eminently. These are 
Rosa gallica and Rosa indica, which are in the 
pedigree of three-quarters of all our garden varieties, 
In Nature, R. gallica crosses readily with R. arvensis 
and the Dog Roses; indeed, R. alba appears 
really to be such a cross with one of the varieties 
of Dog Rose. Arcording.to Baker, the Damask 
and Provence Roses and the Pompons originated 
from this species. R. indica has given us not only 
the races of Teas, but by hybridisation the Bourbons, 
Boursaults and Noisettes. The Noisettes are 
reputed to be a hybrid between R. moschata 
or Musk Rose and some varicties of R. indica. 
Many Hybrid Perprtuals also have R. indica in 
their parentage. The classificatory term, “ Per- 
petual,” by the way, is of purely horticultural 
value, and applied only to certain groups that 
flower in the autumn, such as Hybrid Perpetual 
and Noisette Perpetual. D. Houston. 

Royal College of Sctence for Ireland. 


ANSWERS 
TO CORRESPONDENTS 


p-e 


FRUIT GARDEN. 


NEGLECTED OLD MORELLO CHERRY TREES ON 
WALL (Lawford House).—As you know, this Cherry bears 
its fruit on the young shoots of the previous vear’s growth. 
If you make an attemot to p une these trees, it will be 
necessa y for you to tcave a sufficient number of shoots to 
bear a good erop. The better plan, we think, will be to 
cut out any dead and the smattest of the shoots and let 
the trees go on fruiting as they are for the present (the 
Morello Cherry bears very well as a standard), and In the 
meantime plant young trees in loamy soil between them, 
AS soon as these come into bearing you can dispense 
with the old trees. oe 

YOUNG PLUM TREES PLANTED AGAINST A 
WALL (Norvice).—Your fan-trained Pium trees will, we 
presume, have three cor four shoots on cither side, such 
shoots being of tie past_ycar's growth, each shoot brin: 
What + 
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have to do with these is to cut cach of them back to within 
12 inches of its base. Next spring tho top bud of the 
shoot will again form the leading shoot for next year. 
From the lower part of the shoot you must encourage 
two more young shoots to grow next spring, one within 
3 inches of the base of the shoot and the other midway 
between this and the leading shoot. These should be 
permitted to grow to their length during summer, 
and be pruned back in winter in the same way as their 
parents were the previoua winter. Both these shoots 
should be on the top side of the branches. The small 
shoots which will grow between these should be pruned 
back in summer to within four buds of their base, and 
again in winter to within two buds of their base. These 
will in due time form flower-buds and bear fruit. . 


HORIZONTAL-TRAINED PEAR TREES (Nortice).— 
We presume that these have two or three tiers of branches 
already formed on both sides and a central leading shoot. 
‘These branches (which are, of course, of last year’s growth) 
will be longer and stronger than were those of the Plums, 
the Pear being a stronger-growing tree. They will be 
mostly from 2} feet to 3$ feet long. The leading or 
verticaily growing shoot must be depended on for pro- 
ducing the next tier of branches, one on either side. There 
should be a distance of 10 inches between the tiers of side 
shoots. The way to obtain these shoots is to prune back 
the vertically growing centre shoot to within 1 foot of its 
basc in winter. The three top buds when ae grow in 
spring should be selected to form the two side shoots and 
the central upright one. Let these also be encouraged 
to grow their full length during summer, and each be pruned 
back in winter to within 1 foot of its base as before. The 
intervening buds should be treated in the same way as 
for the Plum. — 


RED SPIDER ON VINES (3. M. G.).—This is nota 
true spider, but belongs to what are called *“ spinning 
mites.” Ithas a difficulty in moving on smooth surfaces, 
but by means of its claws and the plin-headed bristles 
with which they are furnished it moves readily on the 
under sides of the leaves and fastens its threads to the 
hairs or slight prominences, thus gradually forming a 
coating of web, among which it lays its eggs, and under this 
shelter a colony increases with alarming rapidity, especially 
if the house is kept hot, dry and badly ventilated. It is 
one of the most troublesome ts that the Vine-grower- 
has to contend against, and is only destroyed, or even 
kept under, by resolute watchfulness and the application 
of remedies in time. As a winter application, after the 
loose surface bark has been removed by hard rubbing 
with the hands, the following solution is generally effective 
in clearing al) it comes in contact with: Soft soap, 302. ; 
one Ms eit of parafin and the same of nicotine 
liquor. oroughly dissolve in hot water, afterwards 
adding four quarts of warm water and well mixing the 
whole. Well churn the mixture before using. Wash the 
Vine stems with the mixture without further delay, 
secing that every portion is well wetted, but being 
careful not to bruise the fruit-buds in doing so. 
Some of the pests arc sure to be left alive, and the most 
effective way of dealing with these is to keep a look-out 
for their appearance in spring. They are generally to 
be found near the collar of the buds. If any are seen, 
paint over with the same solution, using a camel-hair 
reac forthe purpose. Wehave found nothing so effective 

o get rid of them in apring or early summer, after, un- 
fortunately, they have been allowed to infest the young 
leaves, as sponging with a fairly strong solution of soft 
soap and warm watcr. Should they obtain the upper 
hand and infest all the leaves—as yours seem to have 
done last year—there is nothing for it but to deluge the 
foliage, both undcr and over, with clean water by hard 
syringing on warm days, morning and afternoon, say, 
7.30 a.m. and 3.30 p.m., using rain water, if possible, 
as this leaves no sediment behind if carefully preserved. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 


DWARF EVERGREEN SHRUB (H. F. S.).—You cannot 
do better than plant Berberis Aquifolium in the position 
named. It can be kept to a height of 1} feet by cutting 
back the longer shoots each summer. An alternative 
plant is Hypericum calycinum. This grows a foot high, 
and may be cut well back every spring. Both are ever- 
green and flower well. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


TO MAKE A MILD HOTBED (D. W., Surrey).—This 
may be made by heaping decaying leaves and packing them 
fairly tightly. The greater the bulk the greater the leat 
produced, but care must be taken not to put things into 
the heap while it is very hot. 


THE WONDERBERRY (Robin Hood).—The plant. adver- 
tised in the Philadelphia journal as the Wonderberry, 
raised by the plant wizard, Luther Burbank, is, in our 
opinion, a useless weed. It is a variety of Solanum 
nigrum, the Black Nightshade. 


NAME OF PLANT.—H. A. B.—Turkey Oak (Quercus 


Uerris). 
OBITUARY 


GEORGE GORDON. 

Tut death was announced, on December 30, of Mr. 
George Gordon, formerly gardener at Teviotbank, 
Mr. Gordon diced at his residence, 16, Buccleuch 
Street, Hawick, and his funeral took place at 
Wellogate Cemetery on January 2. Mr. Gordon 
was much esteemed by those who knew him, and 
was recognised as a gardencr of ability and 
knowledge. 


THE GARDEN. 
SNAPDRAGONS 


(ANTIRRHINUMS). 


EW garden flowers have grown more 

steadily or surely in public favour 

than Snapdragons, and the position 

they occupy to-day can be traced to 

merits within themselves. The points 
that commend them, put briefly, are hardiness. 
wondrous range of colour, valuable choice of 
heights, and cheapness, but in no vulgar sense, 
for they always compare to advantage with any 
other flower employed in garden embellishment 
in the open air. 

There was a time when the forms of Antir- 
rhinum with multicoloured flowers were held in 
high favour, and keen rivalry existed regarding 
their comparative merits, as disclosed by the 
coloured stripes and flakes upon the flowers. 
Their excellence was considered of such an order 
that many received distinctive names. To per- 
petuate these, recourse was always had to cuttings. 

The cult of the Antirrhinum under these con- 
ditions was somewhat restricted, and its general 
recognition as a garden decorative subject may 
be said to spring from the foresight and enterprise 
of the best commercial seed houses which first 
offered seed in distinct colour shades. With 
plants that intercross so readily it was but natural 
that the earliest selections should show a large 
percentage of spurious colours, but this element 
is now confined within narrow compass, and the 
best strains offered to-day, even those with distinct 
hames, do not give more than 5 per cent. of rogues. 

Seed-sowing is now almost the universal method 
employed in propagation, and as this system yields 
the maximum result with the minimum of trouble, 
it is only reasonable that it should appeal to every 
amateur (I use the term in its widest sense). 
The time to sow seed of Antirrhinums depends 
largely upon the object we have in view. Seed 
sown during September and the resultant plants 
wintered in unheated frames, placing them in 
their flowering positions at a favourable oppor- 
tunity in spring, will vield a display beginning 
about the middle of May. In most gardens, 
however, January is looked upon as the month 
to initiate seed-sowing, including Antirrhinums. 
At this season more skill is required, and close 
attention must be given when germination takes 
place, otherwise ‘‘ damping ’’ may set in, and, this 
unchecked, soon sweeps off the frail seedlings. 
It is always well to recognise the hardy character 
of the plants and to err in the matter of coolness 
rather than use much artificial heat. Employ 
shallow, well-drained pans or boxes with light soil 
for seed-sowing, and keep them near the glass. 
When the seedlings appear, expose them gradually, 
that is if they have been darkened over with 
glass or other contrivance, and place in the airiest 
part æ the house, at the same time avoiding 
draughts. As the plants make progress and can 
be handled safely, transplant into deeper boxcs, 
or, in the case of larger quantities, transplant on 
to a prepared bed made up with slow fermenting 
materials enclosed in a garden frame of wood 
or brick. The plants should be brought near 
the glass in order to ensure sturdy growth, and 
ventilation must be afforded on all favourable 
occasions. Eventually, by the beginning of April, 
they should bear full exposure to the weather. 

Antirrhinums will succeed under very indifferent 
conditions, provided they are inured to these 
conditions from an early stage. In spite of this, 
they amply compensate for good cultivation. 
A well-drained position open to the sun gives 
the best results; they also bear some shade, if 
not overhead. The ground should be prepared 
in advance of planting, adding a light dressing 
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of farmyard manure and bone-meal at the time of 
digging. Before planting, lightly tread the soil, 
and make each plant firm as planting proceeds. 

Three distinct types of Antirrhinum are recog- 
nised, namely, the Tom Thumb, Intermediate 
and Tall, the relative heights being 9 inches, 
18 inches and 36 inches. In height and symmetry 
they are fairly constant, and only the tallest 
varicties call for the use of supports, which should 
always be of the lightest character, so that when 
the plants are in flower the supports are practi- 
cally invisible. Plants with such outstanding 
characteristics can readily be incorporated in 
a garden scheme, either employed alone or in 
a composite arrangement with other plants. A 
common practice is to have borders wholly 
devoted to Antirrhinums, placing the Tall varieties 
behind, with the Tom Thumb forms in front, 
and using the Intermediate varieties between. 
This method enables large masses of a colour 
to be used, a system that, I think, has decided 
advantages and gives better effect than stringing 
them out in rows. A broad belt of three or more 
rows of the same colour is not without merit 
in some positions; but a border planted with 
many lines, the colours all different, cannot 
possibly compare in effect with a similar border 
grouped on the lines suggested. 

As regards arrangement of colour, I believe a 
colour scheme gains by the omission of the white 
variety. Probably this arises from its frequent 
use in contrast with the strongest colours ; whereas 
if white is approached through the fawn, pink 
and pale flesh shades, the harmony is most pleasing. 
Having regard to the colour range among Antir- 
rhinums, I believe the best garden pictures result 
if we arrange a scheme embracing lemon, yellow, 


orange, all the flame shades, scarlets and crimsons . 


by themselves, and treat in like manner the rose, 
pink, fawn and all art shades. 


Coombe Court Gardens. THOMAS SMITH. 


SOCIETIES 


SOUTHAMPTON ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


THE annual ganera meeting of the above society was 
held at the Municipal Offices on Monday, January 6, 
the President, the Right Hon. Lord Swaythling, pre- 
siding, supported by the Mayor of Southampton aud 
the Rev. Professor Lyttel, Chairman of the Council. The 
accounts showed a net credit balance of over £33 on the 
year’s working. The accounts also included an item of 
£176, divided between the British Red Cross and the 
Order of St John. Lord Swaythling was by acclama- 
tion re-elected president, and all the officers of the society 
were re-elected except the secretary, Mr. C. S. Fuidge, 
who did not seek re-election; but, on the proposition 
of the chairman, Mr. Fuidge was elected a life membcr 
of the Council and hon. consulting secretary. The Council 
had previously provisionally elected Mr. M. W. Beer 
as the secretary. Lady Swaythling presented to the 
successful competitors the Royal Horticultural Society’s 
medals (twenty-four in number) awarded at the autumn 
show. 


PRESENTATION TO MR. FUIDGE. 


The President, speaking in very eulogistic terms of 
Mr. Fuldge’s services, said that to have retained his con- 
nection with the society for half a century he must have 
shown great tact, tenacity and organising ability, with 
a very large share of the blessing of good health. It 
therefore gave him the greatest pleasure, on behalf of 
a large number of subscribers, to ask Mr. Fuidge to 
accept a cheque for £100 as a mark of their esteem. 

Mr. Fuidge, who on rising was received with loud 
applause, gave some reminiscences of his early connec- 
tion with the society, stating that previous to his joining 
the committce in 1868 he was an amatcur exhibitor at 
the society’s shows and an allotment holder as far back 
as 1862. After alluding to his collaboration with the 
founder of the society, Lieutenant-Generai Lacy, he 
sketched the progress of the society to the present time, 
showing that it owed its present existence and 
the favourable balance sheet very aTeo to the late 
Lord Swaythling, and since to Ellen y Swaythling, 
who, whenever the society was in low water, willingly 
lent their beautiful grounds for garden fétes or shows, 
the success obtained at them cnabling the Council to tide 
over all difficulties. Being within a few months of his 
eightieth birthday, and although enjoying good health 
and fairly active, he considered it time he gave place to 
a younger man,-but. he hoped still to be of usc to the 
society in forwarding its interests. Mr. Fuidge expressed 
his ;warmest, thanks for the kind support and considera- 
tion he had received on this and‘all occasions. 
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THE GARDEN. 


For the Poultry-Keeper 


7 i CONDUCTED BY 


W: 


URING the week I have received a 
most entertaining budget of letters 
from readers of Tue GARDEN, and I 
propose dealing with several of them 
here. l 


Importance of Early Hatching.—I hold a 
very appreciative letter from Mr. John E. Shackle- 
ton of The Poultry Farm, Cholesbury, near Tring, 
Herts. He congratulates me upon my system 
of educating THe GARpEN readers and on my 
always being to time with my poultry notes. 
He welcomes my early notes on mating up the 
breeding pens and my references to the good times 
that are now ahead, of the poultry-keeper. He 
points out that his first hatch came off on Decem- 
ber 16, totalling eight y-seven chicks out of eighty- 
seven eggs—White Wyandottes and Buff Rocks. 
His bookings exceed 10,000 hatching CLES, and 
among last week's foreign orders are included 
one fer stock fromthe Malay States and three from 
India. 1 always admire the professional poultry- 
breeder who is first on the scenes with his advertise 
ments. The breeder who advertises early is the 
one who is systematic and clever in his manage- 
ment. For instance, he could not supply early 
sittings of eggs if his hens were not in full lay and 
in the winter months, too, and if his breeders 
were not mated up and “ doing well.” : 


This Week’s Photograph.—Mr. Shackleton 
encloses a few snapshots of his birds, and I single 
one out for reproduction this week because it so 
cleverly portrays my advice given in THE GARDEN 
recently. Referring to the kind of male to select, 
for breeding—vide January 4 issuc, under para- 
graph headed ‘‘ The Male to Use ”—I said : 

Firmness of foot is one of my important de- 
cid ng factors when selecting a male. I like that 

powerful step which is so noticeable when a 

vigorous young carthorse gets into his stride. 

Out goes each leg at a high angle and down it 

comes firmly. Any approach to knock-knees 

rules out the male! 

The photograph -here given might have been 
especially taken to illustrate mv system of selecticn. 
The firm step of the Light Sussex cockerel is seen 
very prominently, and tke hen directly behind 
the male is also a ‘‘ high-stepper.”” The illustra- 
tion also conveys other ideas to me which might 
be missed by the layman. The cockerel is a 
powerful, all-towering pird—head and shoulders 
above the hens. That is what I like, because 
a tall bird means maximum results as regards 
fertility, other things being equal. 


Readers’ Results—Among my letters I also 
find many balance sheets, including one from 
Professor Edward Blundell of Cirencester, whose 
egg records I have published in THE GARDEN in 
other years. The account is for twelve Houdan- 
White Wyandotte crosses, for which no period of 
broodiness has been recorded. Payments com- 
prise: Twelve pullets bought October, 1977, 
for £3 585., and food, {14 9s. rod. Receipts show 
1,678 eggs at 4d. each, value £27 19s. 4d., and by 
twelve fowls, less depreciation 5s., £3. A profit 
of £13 48. 6d. is recorded for the vear. or a little 


over 228, per bird. The egg record reads: 
January, 1918, 14 eggs; February, 84; March, 
189; April, 193; May. 210; June. 204; July, 
226, Augnst, 176; September, 169; October, 
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11g; November, 39; December, 60—total 1,678. 
This shows the splendid ayerag> of 140 eggs per 
month. My reader adds: “I need hardly point 
out what a great convenience it is in a household 
of four like mine to have such a regular supply of 
fresh eggs. Besides the food bought they have 
boiled potato peelings and other scraps from the 
house which would otherwise have been put into 
the dustbin.” This time the pullets are to be 
kept on another vear. 


Another Balance Sheet.—From 
Reader ” comes another balance sheet for 1918. 
Recetpls read: Eggs, £45 4s. 7d.; pickled eggs, 
£2 2s.; 13 hens and 7 cockerels, {6 11s. 10d. ; 
chicken coop, 7s. 6d. =£54 5s. 11d. Expenditure 
reads: Food, £26 os. 5d.; Karswood Spice, 


LIGHT SUSSEX. 


A well-maled pen, the properly of Mr. John E. 
Shackleton, The Poultry Farm, Cholesbury, near 
Tring. (See test.) 


10s. 6d.; sitting eggs, r4s. Sd. 3; cockerel, ris. ; 


2 pullets, £r; line, 2s. 6d.; sulphure 6d. ; 
labour, 3s.; felt and gate, 7s.={29 9s. 4d. The 
balance of profit for the vear is £24 16s. 7d. The 


stock account runs as follows: Spfing, 1918: 
Two old hens, 1910 and r9org; 13 hens, 1916; 
and g pullets, 1917; and in autumn, 1918: Two 
old hens, 1910 and 1914; 9 hens, 1917; 1 cockerel, 
7 pullets, 1918, and 12 chicks, September, 1918, 
hatched. Other items include 2,332 eggs laid in 
1918 and 26 chicks hatched, while the seven 1918 
pullets have laid 174 eggs since November 1 last. 
This lady reader tells me that she started keeping 
poultry ten years ago and has always had good 
results. The first year (1909) the sale of eggs and 
chicks paid forthe first outlay, and since then she 
has had a profit each year. Then follows an 
interesting postscript: ‘I have one old hen (Buff 
Rock) nine years old, which laid from April to 
September an average of four eggs a week. 
The other old hen (1914) I keep for sitting 
because she is such a good mother.” 


The Government Rations.—Many have asked 
my advice about the long-lost Government rations 


“A Herts’ 
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for the ' super” hens. Now, the more I think 
over it, the more I am convinced that my distrust 
of the Ministry of Food and the hundred and one 
other interlapping departments was well founded. 
My advice to one and all who have been allotted 
foodstuffs under the “super” scheme is: Write 
and refuse to accept supplies; and do it now if, 
vou can see your way to get plenty of food locally 
and from manufacturing firms. I am afraid the 
Ministry of Food must think I am a veritable 
thorn in their side; but that is what I set out to 
be. They have messed up poultry-keepers, and 
now we have a chance to give them a dose of their 
own medicine. A long time ago'I had an inkling 
of the high prices that the Government intended 
to charge for their rations. In one district I 
discovered that Mr. Retailer was going to charge 
55s. per cwt. delivered for the Government 
grain mixture. Ugh! At the same time I 
have watched the channels of supply and noted 
that foodstuffs were getting not only mòre plentiful, 
but also cheaper and of better quality. Thus 
I have advised pne and all—hobbyists, professional 
breeders and poultry-keepers of all ranks—to 
refuse the rations right away, giving as thetr excuse 
the delay tn delivery. 


Looking Ahead.—There will be three @asscs 
of poultry-keepers at the moment. One section 


will be happy because they did not trouble to 


register under the “super” scheme; the second 
will be rather sorry they registered their stocks ; 
and the third will be downhearted because they 
bought in large stocks of foodstuffs and now find 
they can secure a plentiful supply at a lower cost. 
These are times for one and all to be happy, in that 
they still have their poultry stocks; after all, 
that is what counts. “ Might have beens” some- 
times bring tears instead of the joys anticipated, 
so that we must all leave behind the dark days 
through which the little British hen has passed, 
and look ahead for better times. Rough indeed 
has been Biddy’s road, Hut she has conquered, 
and those who have carried on deserve, even if 
they do not get, the V.C. for services rendered 
to a noble home industry. Despised by the 
Government's '* Professors,” bullied by the calory 
fiends, trodden down by the Ministry of Food, 
kicked by the Board of Agriculturc—such have been 
Biddv’s war-time suffering. But she has held 
her head: up against all these attacks and even 
located successfully the slow process of starvation 
deliberately planned for her. When she has got 
her second wind there will be no holding her back, 


and I wish her well in r919. 9 14 


Special Rations Cancelled !—As I go to press 
I have received the Ministry of Food’s official 
notice that the Special Poultry Rationing Scheme 
has been cancelled. One can, if desired, apply for 
the rations to the registered supplier, but there is 
no compulsion. But Ido not think you will worry 
your supplier ! 

e 


ADVICE ON POULTRY MATTERS. 

Mr. W. Powell-Owen, THE GARDEN Poultry 
Expert, will be pleased to answer, free of charge, any 
questions dealing with poultry-keeping. A stamped 
and addressed envelope should be enclosed, when a 
lengthy and detailed reply will be posted promptly. 
Communications should be sent to Mr. W. Powell- 
Owen, care of Tne GARDEN, 20, Tavistock Street, 
Strand, W.C.2. Samples of foods (report thereon and 
suggested use), 1s. 6d. ; post-mortems, 2s. Od. cach. 
Send samples and dead fowls (latter by rail and letters 
under separate cover) direct to W. Powell-Owen, 
‘© Powell-Owen”’—~Poultry Bureau, 474, High Street, 
Hampstead, N. W3 
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THE GARDEN. 


POULTRY QUERIES ASKED AND 
| ANSWERED 


S regular readers of my poultry notes 
in THE GARDEN are aware, I have a frec 
postal service in conjunction with same, 
through the medium of which poultry- 
keepers can obtain my prompt advice 

hy post (for a stamped envelope) on any difficulties 
that arise. Let me dip into last week’s ** query ” 
letter-box ! ' 


Cause of Broodiness.—Mrs. A. M. C. of Reading 
wishes to know why two of her hens have gone 
broody after a short spell of laying. They 
are a *“ mixed” lot, I am told, and to my corre- 
spondent ‘it seems strange that they should be 
broody.” As a rule, hens fall broody after a good 
spell of laying, and the early broodies are generally 
found among those birds that have commenced 
to Jay early and performed well throughout the 
winter months. Where the poultry-keeper, on 
my well-known system, gets some of his adult 
hens over their moult to time and into lay by 
October, he will find himself with broodies among 
them in February or thereabouts. Buf, on the other 
hand, the later the hens commence to lay in the 
winter, the later will they become broods. 
Nevertheless, there are exceptions, just as there 
are to every rule. In the case of broodiness 
blood will tell, and if vou get hens of such a mixture 
that one can only guess at their component parts, 
then broodiness will be more marked than in pure- 
bred selected hens. Tf a hen has Buff Orpington, 
Cochin or Brahma blood in her, broodincss may be 
cuite common. I have known Buff Orpingtons 
to go broodv four or five times in one season. 
Selective breeding will help to eradicate the 
tendency to excessive broodiness from any strain. 


Eradicating Broodiness—A  hen'’s twelve 
months can be made up of five different parts: 
(1) brandiness, (2) laying, (3) moulting, (4) resting, 
and (5) illness. The secret of success lies in eradi- 
cating some of these bad points, lessening others, 
and in increasing and maintaining the period of 
laying. The latter is essential, and one must 


-shut the door as far as is possible against the others 


to give ezg-laying a clear field. It is wonderful 
what sele:tion will do in strengthening desired 
factors and merits. Before this many a good 
breed has Leen spoilt because it was given to 
excessive broodiness and breeders insisted on 
ignoring so plain a fact. Selective breeding 
produces good results in even a short time, but 
they are nothing compared with those which 
follow systematic selection generation after genera- 
tion, Where one needs the maximum output of 
eggs, then only hens free from broodiness should 
be given a place in the breeding pens. In like 
manner the males at the head of them should 
be sous of hens which were free from this fever. 
It will be seen from the following that there are 
prades of quality among even non-broody birds. 
A male whose mother only registered a non-broody 
performance cannot be so valuable a breeder as one 
whose mother and grandmother were both excellent 
in that merit. A hen, too, from a non-broodv 
mother and a broody grandmother cannot be so 
good a breeder as one from a non-broody mother 
and grandmother, Again, a hen that did not go 
troodv in either her first or second season is far 
wore useful than another with a non-broody 
frst year and a breody second season, and 
“oOo on. 


Utilising Outdoor Structures.—In the near 
past, with substitutes so necessary, I have turned 
some very odd buildings and structures into poultry- 
houses. I often smile when I think of one letter 
I had from a Middlesex reader. I advised him to 
advertise locally for bargains im the way of odd 
portable structures suitable for the accommodation 
of poultry, and also to scour the neighbourhood 
for ©“ likel@’”? substitutes. This man secured for 
ros. the covered-iu hood of a brewer’s van, and now 
it shelters a flock of laying ducks. Another reader 
has just converted a large shed, 36 feet long by 
12 feet wide, into a mammoth brooder house for 
chicks and fitted it up with a boiler and 4-inch 
pipes. Now he wishes to know, if he creosotes the 
interior, will the heat bring out the fumes from the 
creosote and harm the little chicks? He hates 
the sight of whitewash! All he need do is to 
creosote the interior except those parts under 
the hover, divisions to sections and any woodwork 
boarding on same for 2 feet or 3 feet up which 
can be whitewashed. Why do people fight shy 
of whitewash? Another reader is going to use 
his tomato-house as laying quarters for his pullets 
in the winfer and wonders whether, when he 
shifts the birds directly he heats up the tomato- 
house, they will stop laving. All he has to do is to 
place between the present pcoultry-house and the 
tomato-house a covered-in run so that no shifting 
of stock will be necessary. He will merely have 
to let down the trap-door to the tomato-house 
and keep the fowls out when the time comes. 


On Food Troughs.—Included in my post-bag 


I find a letter from a Yorkshire lady reader which 


solves a problem that has engaged our combined 
attention for quite a long time. Some time ago 
she wrote to say that she never saw birds fight 
and “ push ” so much at tea-time as did her hens. 
Naturally, I presumed underfeeding was to blame, 
but upon getting (by requcst) the weights of food 
given per meal I could not put the blame on that 
head. I asked for samples of the foods given, 
imagining that probably my querist had obtained 
some pre-war Grade 1. Sussex-ground oats or 
biscuit-meal and the birds were showing their 
appreciation of the same. Along came the usual 
crosses between oat husks (sometimes termed 
“megl "’), sawdust and—well, hay-meal. Finally, I 
asked for full details as to the number of birds in the 
house, size of the latter, and number and sizes of 
troughs used for the mash-feed. Back came the 
reply that the trough measured 6 feet by 6 inches, 
and the flock of birds feeding out of it mumbered 
no fewer than thirty. Then the problem was solved ! 
* Pity the poor poultry expert,” did you say? The 
moral of this is, always provide plenty of troughs 
for both hens and chickens, so that all can get 
their full share without any pushing or hurdle- 
jumping. 
of the whole flock. Hens know no order or 
queue-lore where feeding is concerned, but the less 
pushful of them suffer in consequence. 


To Cure Scaly Legs.—“ A. H. T.” writes to 
know the best cure for scaly legs. One good 
method is to besmear the legs with tar or creosote. 
taking care none of it gets on the bird’s plumage or 
flesh. Paraffin is also cominonly applied to the 
legs, while another dressing consists of an equal 
mixture of parathn and raw linseed oil. A remedy 
not widely known is sulphur ointment, which should 


Then you will marvel at the condition . 
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be applied several times in conjunction with frequent 
soakings of the legs in warm water. Scaly legs 
should be attended to in the early, stages betore 
the incrustations have a chance to eat into and 
disfigure the legs; and in bad cases it is well during 
the period of treatment to let the remedy go its 


course rather than to force the incrustations 
away. A careful watch, should be kept from time 


to time on the legs of all the fowls, so that the 
activitics of the parasites responsible for scaly 
leg can be curtailed. It often happens that 
a broody hen is set without her legs being examined. 
It is a great mistake to set a hen that is suffering 
badly from scaly lcg, and I always prefer to apply 
the remedy before entrusting her with sitting eggs. 
Where many birds are suffering, regularly scrub 
the perches with warm water and Izal Disinfectant 
Soap. and remove the litter from floor and nest- 
boxes and put in a fresh supply. Then sprinkle 
the new scratching litter lightly with Izal Disin- 
fectant Mluid. Cleanliness in housing must be 
aimed at, 


Ducks for Egg Production.—Mrs. C. of Harrow 
wishes to know the best breed of ducks for egg 
production. To answer the question briefly. I 
may say that White Runners are by far the best 
ducks for eggs alone. In short, they are the 
“White Leghorns ” of the duck breeds, but they 
are light-weights, and therefore suffer from the 
View-point of table merits. Although the ficsh of the 
White Runner is sweet and good, it lacks “ body,” 


-which is the drawback to all light varieties—hens 


or ducks. If one were content to have fewer 
eggs and better table qualities, then the Buff 
Orpington duck would have my vote, as it is a 
heavicr variety and yet a splendid forager. Were 
I asked to name the best table breed, then I should 
have no hesitation in rccommending the White 
Aylesbury, but this variety is not a heavy layer 
by any means, so that for eggs only the Runner 
leads, for table purposes exclusively the Aylesbury, 
and as an "all-rounder ” the Buff Orpington is 
hard to beat. But strain has a vital say in all 
these breeds. Many strains of Runners are not 
pure, having Pekin blood in them, which means 
fewer eggs. In fact, very few of the Runner 
strains are of the true and pure stock, so that one 
must pay a good price and select a breeder with 
care. In like manncr, unless a strain of Aylesbury 
noted for its size is procured, the best weights 
cannot be recorded. After all, strain well have 
a voice in matters—blood will out ! 


To Judge Fish-Meal.—‘‘ M. T.” sends me a 
sample of fish-meal with the following query : 
“ Do you consider the fish-meal enclosed too dark 
in colour for regular use?” In this particular 
sample there was a good proportion of dried blood 
which accounted for the dark colour of the whole, 
but its inclusion would not lessen the egg-producinz 
value of it. When judgmg fish-meal I am guided 
chiefly by the price paid for the sample. One 
cannot go by colour very well, because this depends 
to a degree on the kind of fish used in the manu- 
facture of the meal. You can get fish-meal from 
shrimps just as you can from herrings and, I 
suppose (in war-time), whales. Many manu- 
facturers try (I should say) to get their brands as 
near as possible the hue of sand, judging by the 
amount of the latter I find in some samples. 
But these are the cheap kinds and are placed at 
their face value. Now, in buying fish-meal it is 
well to remember that it is more profitable to pay 
a high price for a good article than a low one for 
an inferior brand. Fish-mcal is, after all, the 
cgg-producing ingredient of the mash, and only 
a small percentage is used. A little that is good 
goes a long way and, what is more, it gets the 
results we are after, viz., eggs and still more 
eggs. W. POWELL-OWEN. 
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HE question of afforestation in j the 

United Kingdom is closely related to 

gardening proper. It is one of the great 

reconstruction problems of the day 

—not that it is a new problem, for it 
has been before the public for many years. As 
Sir Herbert Maxwell points out on page 32 in the 
first of a series of papers on the ‘ Principles and 
Prospect of British Forestry,” specially written 
tor Tur GARDEN, Commissions and Committees 
have repartcd upon the question without, so far, 
any large increase in the extent of afforestated area. 
The urgency and importance of afforestation was 
never more marked than it is at the present time, 
and the need for prompt and well-considered 
action is patent. 

Sowing Broad Beans.—In the Southern Counties 
af England a small sowing of Broad Beans may 
be made now on a warm border. On no account 
should such a sowing be made, however, unless 
the ground is in good workable condition. Often 
January and February sown Beans will catch up 
with those sown in November. 

Soll for Seed-Boxes.—Those having facilities 
{ar raising early vegetables under glass—fruit- 
houses, warm greenhouses, or frames on ‘mild 
hotbeds—should prepare soil in readiness for filling 
their seed-boxes. They should. place it under 
cover where it will be ready to hand and in good 
eondition as and when required. A compost 
can be made up of three parts decayed loam (passed 
through an inch mesh sieve) and equal parts of 
leaf-mould, well-decaved manure and sand. This 
is a useful mixture for Onions, Leeks and Lettuce. 
An old Cucumber or Marrow bed usually makes 
a fine seed-sowing compost. 

Apple Crawley Beauty.—This recently intro- 
duced culinary sort—it was granted an award of 
merit in December, rqrz—seems destined for 
cxsidsrable popularity, and, apart from = an 
attractive exterior, refined appearance and good 
outline, is proving a most consistent cropper 
war by year. This is doubtless largely due to 
its late blossoming, in which respect it is on a 
par with Court pendu Plat, one of the latest 
vafieties of Apples to flower. For high-class 
Apples that are also consistent croppers and good 
to look upon there will ever be found plenty of 
mom in market garden or elsewhere. To thes 
gnd attributes must, however, be added late- 
keeping qualities, the fruits remaining in capital 
condition to the end of March. From the utility 
eandpoint, therefore, it is calculated to prove an 
acquisition. 

Taberous Anemones.—It is not sufficiently 
Tetognised, we think, that these may be planted 
with impunity over a much more extended period 
than usually obtains, otherwise a far greater 
tee would be made of them than is the case at 
the present time. Gardeners are so accustomed 
to plant these and other subjects at more or less 
Aimed periods of the year, and garden calendar 
Writers are so apt to confine their recommenda- 
tioa to certain limited grooves, that the good 
pe may be outside them too rarely receives 

These Anemones are a case in point, 
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In the natural course of things they are ordered 
with the autumn ieg bulbs and planted 
at much-the same time. So far so good. This, 
however, by no means exhausts the limits of their 
usefiuiness, Indeed, they are as well suited to 
January or February planting as to autumn plant- 
ing, providing not only a welcome succession of 
flowers therefrom, but a display little inferior 
to that obtained from planting at the orthodox 
time. In other words, the tubers appear to suffer 
little or nothing from the prolonged period of rest 
to which in such circumstances they are subjected. 

Veronica Hulkeana.-—This delightful Veronica 
should be planted by everyone who can afford it 
slight winter protection, for it is a most distinctive 
species and in every way satisfying. It does best 
against a west wall. up which it will clamber 
R 


- APPLE CRAWLEY BEAUTY. 


Fruits of this certain cropper were shown at the 
last meeting of the Reyal Horticultural 
Socrely. 
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for several feet, the outer branches drooping with 
upturned tips. At these ends the bright lilac 
spikes of flowers are produced in great profusion 
from April to June. The oval, notched leaves 
are a healthy, shining green. Propagation is 
easily managed by placing a stone in the angle 
of one of the lower turned-up branches. Indeed, 
these will often root freely without any weight 
or pegging down. V. Hulkeana makes a good 
and early pot plant for greenhouse culture. When 
growing outdoors it prefers partial shade, and we 
have seen it doing well on north and cast walls 
even where the winters are fairly sharp. 

The Rose Acacia (Robinia hispida).—The 
brittle nature of the wood of this beautiful subject, 
as well as the rather heavy foliage and mop- 
headed habit, almost invariably lead to loss and 
disappointment unless a place sheltered from wind 
can be afforded. In exposed gardens it is bitter 
to use this Robinia as a wall shrub, to which pur- 
pose it is admirably adapted, a good specimen 
in leaf and flower being a particularly lovely object. 
For the open, bush forms are safest, and in many 
other respects preferable to standards. Where 
the latter are grown, staking nust be securely 
done, and the tie should be well above the graft, 
which is often not only very high above ground, 
but imperfectly “ healed.” 

The Mitre Flower.—This is a bright little 
evergreen Chilian shrub which, though hardy in 
our milder counties, requires some winter protec- 
tion in others. We have seen it survive when 
most of the Cistuscs have been severely cut down, 
and it makes asuitable wall shrub. The crinkled 
haves are a rich glossy green, and the bluntly 
bell-shaped flowers a brilliant scarlet which in 
sunlight scintillates as if powdered with gold 
dust. The Mitre Flower (Mitraria coccinea) 
appears to enjoy a mixture of sandy peat and loan, 
fairly moist but perfectly drained, but it will do 
in any average light loam and Jeaf-mould. 

Senecio Grayi.—For those who like grey- 
leaved shrubs this is a charming species, the leaves 
being so silvery as to be almost pure white. It is 
hardy against a wall or in a warm corner of the 
rock garden in most districts, and, should it be 
cut back by frost, usually springs up again from 
the base. The flowers, which are produced in 
June, ase a bright gold, and in clustered heads 
after the manner of the common Ragwort. 

The Dusky Geranium.—<Although the deep 


clarct-coloured flowers of Geranium phicum are 


not particularly showy, the plant often makes 
compensation by providing peculiarly attractive 
foliage. The leaves are large, of a pleasing shade 
of delicate green, and they are not uncommonly 
blotched in a more or kss regular pattern with 
deep brown, almost black, markings. In a speci- 
men recently found by a Welsh roadside the leaves 
were additionally decorated by patches of creamy 
white and vivid rose. The Dusky Geranium 
makes a good woodland plant, and grows a foot 
or more in height and as much through. <Any 
ordinary well-drained soil seems to suit it, and 
while being easily pleased almost, anywhere, i. 


seeins to (prefer shade. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


(The Editor is not responsible for ‘the opinions 
expressed by correspondents.) 


A COTTAGE “AFTERNOON.” 


S there has been apparently some misunder- 
standing on the subject, will you permit me 

to say that the exceedingly beautiful picture of 
“ A Thatched Cottage and Pleasant Garden in 
Somerset,” which appeared in the same issue of 
THE GARDEN (November 2, 1918) with my second 
article, ‘‘ A Cottage ‘Afternoon,’ ” i3 not an illus- 
tration of my cottage or garden? I only wish I 
possessed anything half so picturcsque.—SoMERS. 


SWEET ORANGE MARMALADE. 


OW that Sweet Oranges and Lemons are 
plentiful, it may be helpful to others to 
reprint Mrs. Weaver's recipe for marmalade given 
some time ago in THE GARDEN. It is as follows: 
“ To every six Oranges take two Lemons, and to 
cach pound of whole fruit allow three pints of 
cold water. Cut up fruit into strips, peel and 
all, only taking out pips (these I put into a cup to 
soak, . covered with water, and later put into a 
muslin bag with the water they have been soaking 
in and boil with the fruit, as this makes the mar- 
malade far better flavour, but, of course, is entirely 
a matter of taste, and can be left out if preferred). 
Cover with water, let it stand for twenty-four 
hours. Boil till tender, then let it stand another 
twenty-four hours, add rb. of sugar to cach pound 
of pulp, and boil for an hour or more, stirring all 
the time, until it jellies when put on a plate. I 
have made marmalade from this recipe and find it 
excellent and greatly likcd by my household.” 
In the absence of Seville Orange marmalade 
the foregoing is most acceptable. We prefer, 
however, to pecl the Oranges and to cut up the 
peel separately. The pecl only is soaked for 
twenty-four hours and then boiled till tender. 
The pulp is added to the peel before the second 
boiling.—WaAyYLAND. 


THE FLAVOUR OF BEET. 


WHILE the war was in progress people were 

advised to sow vegetables in their gardens 
instead of flowcrs, including Beet, because of the 
beauty of its foliage. Many did so, and numbers, 
to my knowledge, were disappointed by the small 
size of the roots, which were useless for the kitchen. 
To get to useful size, Beet must have a sunny 
situation, no matter what the soil may be. Last 
year I proved that the roots were worthless for any 
purpose when grown in a moderately shady part 
of the garden, being carthy in taste and devoid 
of sweetness. The roots were large enough. 
At the same time I made a sowing frcm the same 
packet of seed on an open and sunny piece of 
ground. Unknown to the chef, I supplicd roots 
for the kitchen from both sources. Those from 
the open ground quickly disappeared after boiling, 
but those from the garden proved a drug to every- 
one. Lecks and Dwarf Beans in the same 
part of the garden in 1917 were cxeellcent.— 
HORTULANUS. 


DESTROYING MOLES. 


OYN page 10 of, THE GARDEN a correspondent, 

A. W. Leatham, gives a method of poisoning 
these pcsts. The farmers around here employ a 
simpler means. They go to the local chemist, 
and he gives thcm some strychnine specially pre- 
pared for the purpose. A collection of worms are 
then put in a tin canister with the strychnine, 
and as soon as the creaturcs are dead (which, I 
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believe, they are almost immediately) they are 
dropped into the moles’ holes, the latter being 
carefully covered in. Whether this or any other 


method of poisoning is effectual I do not know. - 


I am inclined to doubt it, and there cannot be 
much satisfaction in adopting a measure of this 
kind, since the results must be somewhat un- 
certain. Why use poison at all when it is such 
dangerous stuff to have about and when trapping 
is perfectly satisfactory ?—A. T. Jounson, North 
Wales. 


A USE FOR WINTER HELIOTROPE. 


WTH reference to the observations by Mr. 

J. R. Jackson, page ro, issue January 11, 
anent the Winter Heliotrope, readers may be 
intercsted to know that this is a most useful 
plant for holding steep banks together. Several 
years ago a friend of mine was asked by the Com- 
mandant of a big military hospital near him to 
tender for an almost unl mitcd supply of this plant. 
He saw the O.C., for he could find no list quoting the 
plant. The official could give him no information 
beyond stating the purpose for which it was 
dcsircd. My friend, after hard thinking, concluded 
that the plant asked for was not a cultivated 
plant, and hunted up his dictionary—a_ French 
one, by the way, for he is Swiss—where he found 
Tussilago fragrans described, and he concluded 
it was the Winter Hcliotrope weed he had seen 
about in odd places. 
plants, and then by chance mentioned his require- 
ment to the gardencr of a house close by the hospital. 
The gardencr without hesitation took him to the 
cnd of his garden, used more or less as a dump, 
and there showed hiin thousands, saying how 
delighted he would be to see my friend dig 
them out, Needless to say, my fricnd set several 
men m the work. They dug heaps of roots, and 
without further ado started planting the hospital 
bank, which towered above the point where the 
weeds were growing in the garden, The bank 
was so steep that the plantcr had to be held by 
a rope from the top. I think my friend got about 
2s. 6d. a dozen for the roots, After the work was 
finished my friend learned from the officer that he 
had read in some French military work that this 
plant was the best thing for the purpose, and, having 
failed with everything else, he decided to try this 
Tussilage. The plant did all that was necessary ; 
it multiplicd rapidly, and prevented the bank 
from sliding.—T. A. W. 


DIPLACUS GLUTINOSUS. 


HE particularly fine coloured form of this 

“mentioned by A. T. Johnson, page 468, 
December 21, 1918, is in all probability the variety 
Sunbeam, as the description fits it well. Apart 
from the typical kind with its golden buff coloured 
flowers, which, however, vary considerably in 
intensity of tint, I have met with at least three 
well-marked varieties bearing distinctive names. 
Apart from the variety Sunbeam, there are 
aurantiacus, whose flowers are of a vivid orange 
tint; and coccineus, in which they are more of 
a scarlet hue. Perhaps, however, I am wrong 
in speaking of them in the present tense, as I 
have not met with them since Messrs. Veitch’s 
collection was disposed of. In favoured parts 
of the country this D:placus may be grown, as 
it is by your corrtspondent, outdoors; but even 
where it will not succeed in this way it is very 
useful for greenhouse decoration, as so treated 


_ it will continue to flower over a lengthened period. 


It can be readily struck from cuttings of the young 
growing shoots in the spring, and if potted on 
when neccessary they soon attain flowering size. 
Ry botanists this Diplacus is now included in the 
genus Mmulus.—H. P. 


He explored and found a few 5 
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ROSES AND THE MILD SEASON. 


AVING grown Roses more or less for fifty 
years now, I should like to know whether 
this is not a record year for mildncss, at least as 
far as we have got at prcsent. I picked on New 
Year’s Day quite a nice bunch of Roses—not mere 
buds, as I have often before picked at Christmas, 
but. some quite respectable blooms, the best being 
Comtesse du Cayla, Cramoijsie Supérieure, Caroline 
Testout, Frau Karl Druschki, Climbing Liberty, 
Marie Adelaide, Irish Elegance, Rene Obertheur 
and Mme. Obertheur, the last named being fine 
strong Roses seldom seen, I live in a very cold 
place and my garden is about 600 feet above sea- 
level. I should very much like to hear what is 
taking place in large Rose gardens.—ALLEeN 
CHANDLER, Aimbers, Haslemere, Surrey. 
[Undoubtedly this is an exceptionally mild 
season, the like of which we cannot recall. Like 
you, we have gathered quite respectable blooms 
during the early days of the New Year, and even as 
recent as January ra we could gather blooms of 
Red-Letter Day and others,, especially the semi- 
double kinds. We may have to suffet for this 
mildness even yet, and amateurs would be wise 
to make preparations to earth up their Tea and 
Hybrid Tea Roses. Much could be done now by 
going over the plants and cutting back to 3 inches 
or 4 inches all soft growths, those produced since 
Michaelmas. This would harden the shoots and 
enable them to contend better against severe 
frosts. We do nct advocate coddling Roses by 
covering up with litter unless we have a very 
severe time, and have generally found the earthing 
up of the basal growths ample for bush Roses. 
We have never heard of the varieties Mme. Ober- 
theur and Rene Obertheur. Can you give us their 
history and raiser ?—Ep.] e 


IRIS - DISEASE. 


JN consequence of illness I have been unatle to 

reply to the correspondence that appeared 
after my last letter on page 383, October 12, 
1918, on this subject, and, if not too late, I 
should like to do so now. But first I am 
anxious to corect a misstatement I uninten- 
tionally have been guilty of in the letter 
referred to. After describing how I had applied 
superphosphate of lime twice to my Irises when 
they were suffering from leaf-spot disease, oa the 
advice of two Iris growers of long and extensive | 
experience, who had seen my plants when they 
were in an advanced stage of the disorder, I 
wrote about three wecks after the second applica- 
tion: * Now the worst seems to be over, the plants 
are throwing up nice healthy growths, free from 
spot, and in some instances quite robust.” TI regret 
to say this statement proved to be not only too 
optimistic, but quite incorrect. Soon afterwards 
I was horrified to find the disease had broken out 
afresh, virulently attacked the young growths, and 
spread quickly over the entire garden. I am now 
sqtished that the superphosphate of lime was 
r&ponsible for this second outbreak of the disease. 
which during the previous weeks appeared to have 
become quiescent or to have greatly abated. 
Such a result, of course, only confirms the opinions 
so clearly expressed by your correspondents 
“F. J. C” and Mr. W. R. Dykes on page 362. 
Urffortunatelv, however, I had not seen their letters 
until after I had followed the advice strongly urged 
on me by “experts,” and the mischief done. 

On page 409 a letter appears from “ F. J. C.” in 
which he suggests that the disappearance of 
rhizome-rot from my garden last spring may have 
been due, not to the treatment I adopted, but to 
the fact that the disease had then commenced 
naturally to decline, and counselled suspension of 
judgment as to the effect-of the lime. TI am too old 
achaiin the treatment of disease to claim a cure 
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tur any remedy merely on the ground that improve- 
ment bad followed its application, and 1 was 
careful not to make such a claim in this case, for 
I wrote: ‘I do nat attempt to offer an explanation, 
but merely to state facts.” At the same time, while 
I admit the force of ‘F. J. C.’s’’ suggestion and 
the reasonableness of his plea, I should like to 
point out a few considerations on the other side. 
I cannot remember just now the precise date on 
which 1 began the second line of treatment. No 
doubt the spring was somewhat advanced. One 
thing, however, I can assert with absolute con- 
fidence : the disease had not at that time begun tu 
decline; on the contrary, it was increasing and 
spreading with the greatest rapidity from plant 
to plant in the various groups attacked. It was, 
in fact, this rapid advance that alarmed me and 
urged ine to further action. At that time I did 
not know of the existence of rhizome-rot disease, 
and had not heard of the superphosphate of lime 
treatment. 1 could not get any assistance from 
the “expert " I had consulted, who informed me 
that whatever else the trouble was, it certainly 
was not Iris disease. In spite of this opinion, 
huwevct, I took a very serious view of the matter, 
owing tu the peculiar features of the disorder and 
the deadly course it was running with regard to 
my plants, 

Aiter much consideration the  treatiment 
that suggested itself to my mind was drasti- 
excision of the affected parts of the plants well 
into healthy tissue, followed by a thorouch applica- 
tion of lime to the raw surfaces as well as over the 
neighbouring plants and the surrounding soil. 
In each group of plants treated and dressed in this 
inanner the disease seemed to be at once checked. 
Certain questions pertinent to the subject appear 
tu suggest themselves here. (1) Why did no 
fresh plants become affected in any of the groups 
after this treatment had been carried out ? (2) If 
the disease was on the decline, why did fresh cases 
continue to occur in large numbers and over a 
considerable period im groups that had not been 
«s treated? (3) If lime is really injurious and 
likely to encourage the growth of the specific 
bacterium which causes rhizome rot, might not 
one reasonably expect to find some increase of the 
disease among the plants where it was so freely 
used ? as, in fact, followed the application of 
superphosphate of lime in leaf-spot disease. 
By all means ‘suspend judgment as to the use 
of the lime,” for, though my garden contains some 
thousands of plants, the experience I have had may 
net be sufficient to form a conclusive opinion. 
I think, however, it was worth recording. 

Curiously enough, a most instructive letter bearing 
op this subject appears on page 402, from Mr. A. J. 
Bliss. He writes: ‘‘ When, however, the disease 
has appeared in any plant, it can be cured, without 
taking up the plant, by cutting out thoroughly 
the parts affected and dressing the cut surfaces 
and the adjacent soil with lime and sulphur (one 
part of sulphur to five or ten parts of lime).” No 
doubt the addition of sulphur would increase the 
eficacy of the application, but here we have a 
definite statement from a grower of long and 
acute observation and practical acquaintance with 
his subject which seems to support my .shoit 
e xperience as to the curative effects of lime, or at 
least there is no evidence that lime has any injurious 
effect by encouraging the disease to spread. The 
whole of Mr. Bliss’ letter is brimful of most valuable 
information. With regard to his remarks on the 
great importance of situation and drainage, my 
Irises are mostly planted on rather high banks, 
with full exposure to the sun, and have perfect 
ch ainage. 

I have been infurmed by an extensive grower 
and ‘‘specialist’”” that May and June flower- 
img Bearded Irises are best when grown in 
a 
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poor, light soil with plenty of lime rubble, such as 
one finds on or near an old wall. Mr. Bliss, 
however, says that they “thrive best in stift, 
tenacious soil,” and recommends fertilisers such as 
basic slag “to keep them in health and vigorous 
growth” to resist discase. This advice certainly 
appeals more to one’s common sense, particularly 
when one considers the strength of the growths 
made by Irises that are in good health and their 
rich, highly coloured flowers. 

This discussion has been, to me at any 
fate, highly instructive and intcresting. I did 
not know until recently that there were two 
distinct diseases common to Bearded Irises, 
and I am under the impression that I was 
not alone in that respect, for I have strong reason 
to believe that many large growers and so-called 
* experts ™ were equally ignorant of that fact, 
and I have no doubt it was this ignorance that 
caused so much confusion in their minds as to the 
proper treatment for the different types of disease. 
It was also news to me to hear it is now possible 
to get varietics that are immune from disease. 
Mr. Bliss informs us of this most important fact. 
Would it be too much to ask him to add to our 
indebtedness by publishing a list (of these immuue 
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and others vf that type—they become covered w ih 
mildew ; but the most satisfactory and the oe 
used mostly as a hedge Rose is the White Bank.. a. 
Silver Moon secms_ destined to become a 
favourite climber here and seems also to brave the 
mildew. The old Fortune's Yellow may be seen 
hcre carly in flower in April, and in some parts of 
the State it has been planted near Oak trecs 
and is climbing 50 feet high, giving a wealth of 
bloom. It has here been renamed San Rafael 
Rose, and also Bcauty of Glazenwood. Among 
the bush Roses just now in flower (Novcmber 26) 
are Frau Karl Druschki, Lady Hillingdon, Mme. 
E. Herriot and Hoosier Beauty. The last named 
is very satisfactory here outside and under glass ; 
the florists use it extensively, and the growers 
devote houses several hundred feet long to its 
culture. It is the finest red, dark-veined Rose 
Y have ever seen, and is very fragrant. 
Ophelia, Charles Russell, Hadley, and September 
Morn (a wonderful delicate flesh pink) are all 
grown extensively by commercial growers and 
command high prices. Tip Top, or Baby Doll, a 
quaint but pretty combination of orange and pink 
in bud, is a favourite baby Rose. Southern 
California boasts of a new creation named Los 
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varieties? | desire to express my own personal 
and sincere gratitude to your correspondents 
“F. J.C,” Mr. W. R. Dykes, and Mr. A. J. Bliss 
for the trouble they have gone to, for allthe valuable 
information they have given, and for throwing so 
much light on this very obscure subject.—CECcIL 
A. P. OSBURNE. 


ROSES IN CALIFORNIA. 


LLOW me to congratulate you on your Spccial 
Rose Number of November 2, 1918, which has 

just reached me and is really a pleasure to the Rose 
lover. As regards Maréchal Niel, which usually 
only flourished under glass in England, this 
seems to enjoy the open-air treatment véry well 
here in Central California and retains its form 
and colour very well; but although we have 
almost perpetual sunshine, we are not by 
any means free from mildew and Rose rust, 
which play terrible havoc with the Roses, due, 
no doubt, to the fact of such sudden changes in 
temperature, which often rises to 85° or 90° during 
the day and drops suddenly at night to 55°. It 
is almost impossible to grow those beautiful 
ramblers Dorothy Perkins, Crimson Rambler, 


PANAMA 


EXPOSITION 


INTERNATIONAL 


In flower’ from February lo December. 


Angeles, a very V.gorous-growing Hybrid Tea, buds 
long and pointed, colour a flame pink shaded with 
gold. This is really a delightful Rose and is very 
popular, as also is Mme. E. Herriot, with the 
American public. Unfortunately, the brilliant 
sunshine here is tuo mueh for many colours; 
Sunburst, Harry Kirk and Rayon dOr rarely 
keep their colour, but look very washed out before 
the end of their, first day. The sante may be 
said of certain other strong shades; they do not 
compare with the: Roses grown in England, for 
the colour and fragrance are not so marked, but, 
of course, they have to manage with much less 
water, as the rains usually forsake us in April, 
and we rarely sce any more until October or 
November. The rainfall last scason was about 
10 inches or 11 inches, and it was very little higher 
for the two seasons previous; but, foctunately, 
up to the present this season we have had about 
8 inches of rain, and we are now assured of a 
real wet season, for which, in addition to prospects 
of peace, we are truly thankful. Irrigating and 
sprinkling are, of course, resorted to in the majority 
of. gardens during the summer.~—ALBERT R. GOULp, 
San Mateo, California. 
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THE PRINCIPLES AND PROSPECT OF 
BRITISH FORESTRY.—I 


By SIR HERBERT MAXWELL, BART., F.R.S., V.MI. 


HE Editor of Turk GARDEN being of 

opinion that the experience of the last 

five years has sufficed to convince those 

interested in the natural resources of our 

country that none of these has been so 
grossly neglectcd and im’smanaged as the pro- 
duction of timber, and that we are at length up 
against a serious shortage, with actual dearth in 
view, of a material which is indispensable in every 
industry, I propose, therefore, to offer some 
observations upon the course which should be 
taken in applying to silviculture or economic 
forestry the skill, science and_ enterprise which 
British landowners and foresters have hitherto 
devoted to arboriculture, or the cultivation of 
trees for ornament. The difference between these 
two branches of woodcraft is that one is concerned 
with the production of foliage and flower to 
gratify the eye; the other, with the production of 
serviceable timber. They are far from being 
mutually antagonistic; indeed, the knowledge 
gained by the cxperimental cultivation of exotic 
species has been of infinite value in showing which 
of the vast variety of foreign species introduced 
and tested during the last hundred years can be 
grown for profit in the United Kingdom, and which 
should be rejected as unsuitable for British forestry. 
But the experimental stage has lasted long enough. 
The time has come when, if we are to maintain 
our standing as a manufacturing nation, the know- 
Icdge that has been acquired must be turned to 
practical account. The urgency of the situation 
may be real’'sed from the fact that in 10913, last 
of the fat years of peace and free imports, the value 
of coniferous word imported amounted to 
£30,000,000 in value. When the war shut us off 
from foreign supplies, the Government had feverish 
recourse, to home woodlands. Tens of thousands 
of acres have been denuded without regard to 
rotation, maturity or shelter; no time could be 
given to seasoning; consequently the = timber 
which, properly treated, would have endured for 
ages, is ‘perishing, or has perished, in the using. 
Probably one-fourth of the three million acres of 
British woodland—the fourth, too, of best quality— 
has been felled in consequence of the war. What 
remains is likely to be heavily drawn upon, for 
with Russia in its present condition of anguish, 
with the forests of Eastern Trance and Belgiam 
widely wrecked and the visible supply in North 
America fast vanishing, we may no longer reckon 
upon the liberal imports to which, as consumers, 
we had become accustomed. As for the German 
Empire, where scientific forestry has been carricd 
to greater perfection than in any other country, 
and whence, thirty years ago, we uscd to draw 
part of out supply, it has not only for several 
years required all it could produce, but in the year 
before the war importcd timber to the value of 
£15,000,000. 

Quid plura? The necd for prompt action is 
patent. Let us consider how it should be taken. 
When Lord Mahon asked the Duke of Wellington 
whether he had profited by the experience of his 
first campaign—the disastrous one in the Nether- 
lands under the Duke of York—he replied: “ Well, 
I learnt what I ought not to do, and that is always 
something.” We have learnt that, anyhow. We 
realise how far astray we have been led from the 
right principles of forestry by writers on the subject 
in the nineteenth century, with the result that the 
oodlands whereon most care was bestowed have 


suffered grievously from overthinning, which pro- 
duced short, branchy boles of coarse timber. 

On the other hand, we are strengthened in the 
behef that no country in the world is more capable 
than the United Kingdom of growing timber of 
fine quality. In their monumental work on 
“The Trees of Great Britain and Ireland,” Mr. 
Elwes and Dr. Henry have devoted equal attention 
to arboriculture and economie forestry. They 
devoted many years of strenuous labour to visiting 
the forests of all the four continents; they are 
well acquainted with every phase of experimental 
work in this country, and this is the conclusion 
to which they have come: 

“ After having seen the trees of every country 
in Europe, of nearly all the States of North America, 
of Canada, Japan, China, West Siberia and Chile, 
we confidently assert that these islands contain a 
greater number of fine trecs from the temperate 
regions of the world than any other country.” 
—Op. cit., Introduction, page xv. 

It is true that most of these “ fine trees ” have 
been grown as specimens or in groups for orna- 
ment; but the splendid growth they have made 
under such restricted conditions is sufficient 
warrant for their behaviour under forestal treat- 
ment. We are now in a position to decide which 
forcign specics may be planted for protit in this 
country, and which should only be grown for 
ornament or shelter. It may -be argucd that we 
have plenty of specics in our woodlands without 
importing new oncs. 
might be created with the trecs to which we are 
accustomed ; but it must not be forgotten that 
many of the most important of these are not 
natives. The Larch, the Spruce and Silver Firs, 
the Sycamore, the Spanish Chestnut and the 
best species of Poplar are all exotics, introduced 
experimentally at first, and now thoroughly at 
home. It will be my business to indicate which 
of the recently imported species are superior as 
timber trees to some of those conunoniy in use. 

But before entering upon that part of the subject, 
Jet us deal with the objection so commonly raised 
against forestry enterprise in the United Kingdom, 
namely, that it docs not pay. Great Britain and 
Ireland constitute the only country in Europe of 
any importance whereof the Government docs 
not own and administer State forests and derive 
large revenue from them. The State forests of 
the German Empire (better to wait till after the 
Peace Conference before writing the German 
Republic) cover about 9,845,000 acres, equal 
to 379 per cent. of the whole woodland area 
belonging to the State, to municipalities and to 
private owners. In the quinquennium 1592-96 
(the latest to which I can refer just now) these 
State forests yielded an annual average net revenue 
of £5,416,600, equal to a profit of 11s. an acre. 
Since that time the value of timber has risen quite 
50 per cent., and the profits must have grown in 
proportion, 

* But,” I hear someone sav, ‘ we have in this 
country a Department of Woods and Forests, 
with officials drawing salarics at the rate of £20,500 
a year. Have we nothing to show for it?” 

O yes; we have something to show, but not 
profitable forestry. There has been some advance 
of recent years in cstablishing economic system in 
the Crown forests; but Parliament insisted, 
until quite lately, that these should be administered 
as a mixture of common grazing, picnic ground 


Tt is true that tine forests. 
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and landscape gardening. The result appears m 
the annual report of the Department for 1907-8 
(the latest at hand), the balance-sheet of the Royal 
Forests and Woodlands (including Windsor Park 
and Forest) standing thus: 


Revenue £30,447 3 0 
Expenditure 


; £55,734 17 6 
Net Loss 25,287 14 6 


£55,734 I7 6 ” £55,734 17 6 


When it is explained that the revenue includes 
£10,718 received as rent of land and houses and 
£700 for shooting licences in the New Forest, and 
that the expenditure is swollen by £3,660 for 
building a chaplain’s house and £743 for food for 
deer, game and stock, it is manifest that here is 
no criterion of the forest resources of the property. 
Since that report was issued forestry has been taken 
away from the Office of Woods and Forests, 
which is concerned only with the administration 
of Crown lands, and has been constituted a de- 
partment of the Board of Agriculture and Fisherics. 
May we hope that the elder sisters will behave 
nicely to Cinderella ? 


Notes from a Welsh Garden 


We are expcriencing one of the mildest winters 
of recent years. Snowdrops, Winter Aconites, 
Scilla sibirica, and Ancmone Hepatica in white 
and pink were all in bloom on New Year’s Day, 
and Crocuses are now (January 15) on the point of 
breaking into flower. In the reck garden Saxifraga 
apiculata (vellow) and S. Boydii alba are in bloom, 
and S. Grisebachii is already beginning to raise 
its wonderful spike of crimson and blue-grey. 
Lithospermum prostratuu and Heavenly Blue 
have never gone out of flower, and Gentiana 
acaulis, which this season produced a fine autumn 
display, is still bearing a large number of its great 
blue trumpets. Some alpines are suffering from 
the excessive wet, and other subjects, such as the 
more delicate Roses, tender Linums, Embothrium 
coccinawn, Cistuses, Romneya Coulter? and many 


"Clematises, have recently made sufficient fresh 


growth to place them in great jeopardy should 
we get a severe spell. Choisya ternata is still in 
bloom, having flowered abundantly in October, 
and many of the choicer shrubby Veronicas are 
not only bearing stray blossoms, but growing 
freely. Unfortunately, a mild winter keeps the 
slugs lively, and it is only the threat of these pests 
which prevents one being too prophetic regarding 
Iris reticulata, which is well up and full of 
promise. A. T. JOHNSON. 


Vegetable Marrows 


Tne difficulty of procuring sufficient fruit for pre- 
serving purposes has, this last year or so, largely 
increased the popularity of Vegetable Marrows. 
We think, however, that many people have given 
the large-growing sorts first consideration and over- 
looked the claims of smaller varieties. Without 
wishing to decry the first named, we advocate the 
wider culture of such sorts as Moore's Cream, 
Epicure, Table Dainty and the Custards. What 
these lack in size they make up in their prolific 
growth and delicate favour. It is well sometimes 
to bear in mind that the largest vegetables do not 
always have the best flavour; rather is it 
those of medium growth and neat finish that come 
up to this standard. Particularly would we urge 
growers of Marrows to include Custards in their 
arrangements, as, though small, they make an 
acceptable dish when peeled and boiled whole. 
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TOMATO TRIALS-II 


By THE ReEv. JOSEPH JAcoB. 


A = SOMERSAULT—THE SOLANUM TRIBE—FRENCH VARIETIES FOR 
FLAVOUR—HAD NOAH YELLOW TOMATOES IN THE ARK ?—GOLDEN 


SUNRISE. 
ROM referenecs in carly books on necessity at the tables of both the rich and the 
gardening it appears that the Love poor inthe United Kingdom of Great Britain and 


Apple, which is the ancient English 

name for the Tomato, was first of all 

grown in English gardens on account 
uf the beauty of its fruit. It seems to have come 
to us by way of Italy and Spain, and although in 
those countrics it held a high position among both 
boiled and unboiled or raw ‘‘ sallets,"’ it was very 
little used in this way in England. John Rea 
tells us in his ‘‘ Flora, Cercs and Pomona,” which 
was first published in 1662, that the plant was 
received '‘ onely for the beauty of the Apples or Ber- 
ries,” just as another member (Solanun Capsicas- 
trum) justifies its popularity in the flower market 
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reland, in Italy, in Spain, in France, and elsewhere 
in Europe. The Tomato is a great condiment, 
and to be without it is well-nigh unthinkable. 
How important, then, to get the best in 
flavour, the best to look at, the best to crop. 
My trial was mainly to determine the first of these 
bests—which was the best flavourcd. Three 
English reds, viz., Sunrise, Model, and Holmes’ 
Ideal, were grown along with three of the 
most tempting that I picked out of the 1918 list 


` of the famous French firm of Andriewx-Vilmorin of 


Paris, viz., 
Pierrette. 


Reine, des Håtives P, L. M., and 
The consensus of opinion was very 


TOMATO BIDE’S RECRUIT, SHOWING LONG BRANCHING SPRAYS AND A BASKET 


to-day for the same reasons, Who nowadays grows 
Tomatoes for any but a gastronomic purpose ? 
They live and are cared for in order in the end to 
be sent down the “red lane ” for burial. When we 
eat our next Tomato, let us rcomembcr their former 
exalted state. Famous writers of the past like 
John Ruskin have thought fit to moralise on the 
strange and incomprehensible divergences in the 
characters of the members of the family to which 
the popular Tomato belongs. Think of some of 
them—Tomatoes and Tobacco, Potatoes and 
~ cursed Primroscs,”” Henbane and Mandrake. 
Tobacco was such a Mendelian dominant in the 
Solanurn tribe, in the great man’s estimation, that 


amr way alinost certainly presume that, even had the | 


Tomato risen toits present high cstate as a culinary 
wegetatge, his verdict on the race would have 
sill been the same: ‘It is a tribe set aside 
fer evil.” 

What the Potato could not accomplish, the 
Yeamato would not have dose—the one a modern 
haman necessity in the old Western world—a 
segmething that, had the Bible been written in 
.Werope in the twenticth century, would assuredly 
been joined with the “corn, wine 
H” as one of the Almighty’s best gifts to 
s the other an almost necessary non- 
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decidedly in favour of the French varieties, and, of 
the three, Reine des Ha ives was “ first favourite.” 
What a contrast the shape of its fruits presented 
to our own sleek, rounded forms! Many were 
rough-and ill-shaped, and all were ribbed like -the 
illustrations in = Geracd and = Parkinson. The 
thought naturally presents itself, “ How would this 
French Tomato compare in flavour with English 
ribbed or channelled varieties?” Is roundness 
partly synonymous with little favour ? P. L. M., 
by far the most pleasing to the eye, and the onc 
most like our round Engl'sh varietics, was generally 
judged to be the one of the three with the least. 
With regard to Sunrise, Model, and Holmes’ Ideal, 
there was little to chouse in this respect. Sunrise 
held its own. 

Potatocs have already been mentioned. It 
was my good fortune in the autumn tọ sce 
the lifting of many of the varietics in Dobbie's 
private trials on that ideal Potato-growing spot 
of ground midway between Edinburgh and Porto- 
hello. 
known name of Engleheart came up. Was it 
possible he was a Potato? No; but he was said 
to have stated that the best-flavoured maincrop 
Potato is Liberty—a French varicly. It would be 
on a par with my Tomato cxperience if it be so. 


OF FRUITS 


Ali the talk was Potato shop. The well- 


which each plant is, capable of, carrving, 
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Perhaps my old friend will favour us with a note 
about it in Tune GARDEN before very long. 

Yellow Tomatoes were included in the trials. The 
two selected were Golden Sunrise and Golden Drop. 
The yellows are the uncommon usuals to-day. 
Was it always so? The adjective aureus which is 
used in the old Latin name of the fruit in assuciation 
with Pomum and Malum suggests that in the distant 
past it was the reverse. A note on this point would 
yo very well int» the “ Column for the Curious ” in 
some future issue, if someone who can write with 
the necessary knowledge would enlighten us. 
As it is certain that both red and yellow varieties 
were known as long back as 1600, it is very possible 
it was so. At allevents, yellows are no modern 
upstarts, and if Noah took any Tomatoes with him 
into the Ark it is just as likely he took yellow as 
red ones. Golden Sunrise is a find. Every good 
quality that can be claimed for the original Carter's 
Sunrise can be claimed for this zrand new-comer. 
Free setting, easy to grow, faultless in the 
shape of its fruits, fairly early to ripen, a 
most persistent bearer, and of a fine yellow type 
of flavour—no one can go wrong in including it 
among ^is Tomatoes if a yellow is wanted. An 
additional point in its favour is that it did remark- 


PICKED FROM THE OPEN, 

ably well outdoors. Mr. Editor, I see signs that 
outdoor Tomatoes are going to have a future. 
Home-grown ones are so much better than those 
which come from afar that now the taste for 
then: has been acquired, all who have an idle south 
or cast wall will want to try their hand. 


TOMATO BIDE’S RECRUIT 


Wuat an excellent Tomato Bide’s Recruit has 
proved, both under glass and in the open! 
Had the Rev. Joseph Jacob included ‘this 
variety in his trials, we feel sure it would 
have held its own with all comers. It has 
given grand crops in the open, carrying as many 
as six, and sometimcs seven, large trusses to 
a plant. The fruits are rather small, with smooth 
skin and solid flesh, but of good serviceable size, 
averaging eight toa pound. It bids fair to outrival 
Sunrise, which it much resembles, and is still, 
as may be gathcred from the foregoing article, 
one of the best in cultivation. The remarkable 
feature of Bide’s Recruit is the immense crop 
and 
for this reason™it is—being extensively taken up 
by market growers. 
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GRAFTING STANDARD 
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APPLE 


TREES 


NEW 


HEADS ON OLD SHOULDERS. 


A QUICK METHOD OF REPLACING 


A USELESS VARIETY. 


HE art of grafting is old, dating back 
to very remote times. It forms a very 
ready means of propagating stock of man y 
plants that are slow on their own roots, 
and on this account is valuable in the 
nursery. Apart from that, it serves many other 
useful purposes. For example, a strong stock 
may give Vigour to an otherwise weak-growing 
plant. , On the other hand, it may have a dwarfing 
effect, as exemplified by the use of the Paradise 
stock for Apples and the Quince for Pears. Again, 
many Pears are only fertile when double grafted ; 
for example, a Pear stock may be worked with, 


1.—-Standard Apple tree cut back 
ready for grafting. 


the desired 
grafted on 


say, Beurré Clairgeau, and 
such as Gansel’s Bergamot, 
again. 

Apart from the fact that stock and scion should 
have some natural affinity, and should, of course, 
be in a suitable state of growth—and in this respect 
the stuck should gencrally be in a more forward 
state than the scion—the one great essential in 
successful grafting is the fact that the cambium 
layer, or inner bark of both stock and scion, should 
coincide and come in contact with one another. 
Of course, quick, clean workmanship is important, 
as in all branches of propagation. 

The simplest and most generally practised forms 
are whip, saddle, and wedge grafting. In all three 
forms the stock and scion should be as nearly as 
possible of one size, so that their barks may coincide. 
Whip and saddle grafting are largely practised for 
working young fruit trees, also for Rhododendrons. 


sort, 
that 


Cleft and crown or rind grafting are generally 
resorted to when the stock is considerably larger 
than the scion. The latter method is very clearly 
illustrated on the opposite page. As shown, the 
method is usually applied to working stocks 
with large, woody branches. In cleft-grafting the 
ends of the stock are generally split with a chisel. 
The scion is then cut wedge shape to fit the split 
stock. As can readily be understood, this 
method has many objectionable features. The 
split wood is a fruitful source of decay, as it 
seldom gets properly covered with healing 
tissue. 


~ 
TREES SHOULD BE HEADED DOWN 


2.—Grafts inserted and tied with 
rafia. 


Crown or Rind Grafting as illustrated is the 
best method for dealing with large stocks, and is a 
very quick way of replacing a poor or otherwise 
unsuitable varicty of Apple or Pear, and for this 
purpose is generally practised in fruit-growing 
districts. The stock, naturally, should be healthy 
and fairly young. 
it is best to work them with strong-growing sorts, 
such as Bramley's Seedling or Newton Wonder. 

In preparing such trees for grafting, they should 
be headed down during January, leaving the stumps 
loag enough to cut back to fresh wood when grafting. 
This may be done any time during the spring, 


‘when the sap is running freely, as it is essential 


that the bark should part easily from the wood. 
The tree figured was grafted about the middle of 
April. 

The scions required should be selected during 
the winter, tied up and securely labelled, when 


IN JANUARY. 


In the case of Apples in orchards | 
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they should be Jaid in at the north side of a wall 
or hedge. In such a position they remain in a 
dormant state until required. Grafting wax 
or clay will be required to cover the union of stock 
and scion and exclude the air. The clay should be 
well worked up with some soft meadow-hay ; 
this binds the whole together and prevents it from 
cracking. - 
Everything being ready, the scions should be 
stood in a vessel of water to keep them fresh. 
The stumps of the stock should then be cut back 
the required distance with a fine pruning-saw, 
afterwards paring them smooth with a sharp 
knife. The scion should then be selected from 
one of the shoots, cutting it some 6 inches long. 
From 2 inches to 3 inches of its bottom end should 
then be pared off in a slanting direction ; the prac- 
tised hand will do it with one cut. A slit should 
then be cut about the same length in the bark of the 
stock in the desired position, raising the edges of 
the bark with the haft of a budding-knife, when the 
scion can readily be pushed into position and 
secured with a string of matting, as is shown in 


—3.—Grafls coated with clay lo assist union 


with the tree. d 


No. 1, where the stock is shortened back ready for 
grafting, with one scion shown in position. 

No. 2 shows the same stock with all the scions 
inserted and tied in position, while No. 3 depicts the 
operation of covering the points of union with 
clay completed, during which operation a vessel 
of water should be handy to dip the hands in, 
else difficulty may be found in smoothing the 
clay over. 

No. 4 shows the same tree some cight months 
afterwards, where it will be seen that each graft 
has united and also made considerable growth. 
In this case the variety is Coxs Orange 
Pippin. 

No. § shows a stock worked with Bramley’s Seed- 
ling. This example was grafted during the last 
week of May, and shows the_tree pruned after the 
second season’s growth.,Uatil the scions unite 
with the’ stock and commence™to grow, the stock 
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4.-—THE SAME TREE AFTER THE FIRST 
YEAR'S GROWTH OF THE GRAFTS, 


will persist in throwing out shoots from latent 
buds. Thev. must be kept rubbed off as they 
appear. J.C. 


Gardening of the Week 


FOR SOUTHERN GARDENS. 


The Kitchen Garden. , 


Globe Artichokes.—Should the weather con- 
tinue to be mild, any material which has been 
placed over the plants as a protection against 
severe frost must be removed, replacing it again 
<hould hard frost intervene. 

Jerusalem Artichokes.—The whole of this 
crop should be lifted, jf not already done, and 
placed in the store. All tubers which are suitable 
foe replanting should be set aside for this purpose, 
using the larger ones for cooking. This crop 
may be grown on the same ground for several 
vears, provided plenty of manure is dug in annually. 

Broecoli.—The weather up to date has been 
very favourable for Broccoli, and a continuous 
supply has been forthcoming. During mild weather 
the plants should be frequently gone over, and 
when the heads are fit for use they should be 
milled up by the root and hung in a cool shecs. 


Fruit Under Glass. 


Fig Trees in Pots.—Full advantage must be 
taken of sun-heat for the forcing of all early fruits. 
Air may be admitted through the top ventilators 
fo an hour or two during the morning when the 
weather is bright and sunny, but the houses must 
be closed again before the sun gets; too low. See 
that the roots are well supplied witk water, and 
when growth is active afford them liquid manure 
eweasionally. ; 

Permanent Trees.—If the trees are planted 
ia shallow, restricted borders, they must be well 
supplied with water at the roots when in active 
growth. The foliage must be vigorously syringed 
twice a day during fine bright weather, and the 
atmotphere be kept moist by dam, ng the 
walls and floors of the house. Pinch the sho’ ts 
af the fourth or fifth leaf, and remove all superfluous 
gwh. Prune lat- trees and thoroughly cleanse 
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THE GARDEN. 


them with strong soapy water. Should the borders 
require renovating, a special effort should be made 
to get this work done, as it is quite impossible to 
get satisfactory crops from trees which are suffering 
in this respect. 


The Hardy Fruit Garden. 


Apricots.—Trees which have been planted 
in recent vears and are making vigorous growth 
should be lifted and root-pruned. Use plenty of 
old mortar rubble and wood-ashes when filling 
in the soil, and make it very firm. Apricots are 
very subject to canker, and the slightest damage 
to the branches is sufficient to bring this about. 
It is therefore necessary to be extremely careful 
when training the trees to wires. In pruning 
Apricots leave only sufficient spurs along the 
branches to furnish a good crop of fruits. It is 
also a good plan to lay in a young shoot here and 
there to fill up gaps caused through branches 
succumbing to canker. 


The Flower Garden. 

Border Carnations.—Plants which were put 
out in their flowering quarters in the autumn 
must be examined after a spell of sharp frost, and 
the soil pressed firmly about the roots. As soon 
as the ground is dry enough the hoe should be run 
between the plants. 

The Rock Garden.—The extremely mild weather 
which has been prevalent throughout the winter 
has ‘been favourable for the depredations of slugs 
and snails, and, unless the plants are examined 
regularly, these pests will do serious damage to 
the more tender subjects. Any plants which have 
become loosened through frost must be attended 
to. In some cases it may be necessary to place 
a little fresh soil over the roots for protection. 


` Many plants may be raised from seed during the 


next few weeks for furnishing the rock garden. 


Plants Under Glass. 

Cyclamens.—Seedlings raised from = seed last 
autumn should now be ready for potting into 
24-inch pots. When potted. plunge the pots in 
boxes filled with fibre or ashes, 
and place them near the glass. 
Spray them with tepid rain- 
water twice a day, and afford 
water carefully till the pots 
are full of roots. A minimum 
temperature of 55° to 60° should 
be maintained. The old plants 
may be kept flowering for some 
time yet by judicious manage- 
ment. Remove old flowers and 
decaved leaves regularly, and 
keep the atmosphere of the 
house dry by careful ventilation. 

Violets in Frames.—During 
mild weather plenty of air must 
be admitted to Violets in pits or 
frames, removing the lights 
altogether for a few hours during 
spells of warm sunshine. Go 
over the plants once a weck 
and remove decaying flowers and 
leaves, and lift the flower-buds 
above the leaves when this ts 
necessary. 

Freesias.— Batches of these 
may be placed in more warmth 
to hasten their flowering as 
required. Give them plenty of 
stimulants, or the flowers will be 
weak. The later plants must 
be kept in a cool house to retard 
their flowering as long as 
possible. E. HARRISS. 

(Gardener to Lady Wantage.) 
Locking? Gardens, Wantage, 
Berks. 
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FOR NORTHERN 
GARDENS. 


The Kitchen Garden. 
Globe Agtichokes.—Exjmine 


the crowns, and if protection 
from damping has not been 
given, no time should be lost in 
attending to this necessary pre- 
caution. On light soil ordinary 
litter might serve the purpose ; 
but if the soil is inclined to be 
of a retentive nature, there is 
nothing better than to place a 
mound jof ashes round the 
crowns, *% 

Broad Beans.—For an early — 
supply seed may now be sown ` 


~ 
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about 2 inches apart in boxes. Place the 
boxes in a cold vinery; or cold frames would 
serve the purpose quite well. The seedlings 
should be planted out when they have made 
2 inches or 3 inches of growth, in ground that has 
been liberally manured. The long-podded varieties, 
such as Leviathan and Aquadulce, are to be pre- 
ferred to the smaller-podded sorts, even if they 
are not quite so early. 

Leeks.— Although it is too early for an extensive 
sowing of this most desirable vegetable, it is none 
the less advisable to make a small sowing now, 
more especially if Leeks are required for exhibition 
purposes. Sow thinly in boxes; indeed, in this 
connection it would be better if a little more time 
were taken, placing the seeds about an inch 
apart over the surface of the box. Place the box 
in a greenhouse temperature or an early vinery 
that has just been started; the atmospheric 
moisture of the latter is best suited for germination. 

Parsley.—Where provision has not been made 
for giving protection to this crop, it will be advis- 
able to make a sowing now in boxes to avoid 
disappointment in securing the necessary supplies. 
As the germination of Parsley*is very slow, the 
boxes should be placed in moderate heat and kept 
fairly moist. Any surplus plants from this sowing 
can be planted out towards the end of April. 

Chicory.—A few roots of this desirable salad 
should be placed in the forcing-house to keep up 
a constant supply. It is absolutely necessary 
that they be forced in a dark place where a tempera- 
ture of between 50° and 60° can be maintained. 


The Flower Garden. 


Sweet Peas.—The practice of sowing Sweet 
Peas under glass for planting out during the spring 
has much to commend it. In the first place there 
is a great saving of seed, and, secondly, one is freed 
from anxiety as to attatks from mice and slugs, 
which play havoc, the former with the seeds 
and the latter with the young, tender shoots. 


Sow singly in small pots, or put four or five seeds 


5:—SIMILAR TREE TWO YEARS AFTER GRAFTING. 


Note that pruning has been done and that a rumbcr of fruit-spurs 
have | formed. 
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in a 5-inch pot. Place the pots on a shelf in a 
cool house, and, should there be a danger of mice, 
place small sheets of glass over the pots until 
germination takes place. Endeavour to grow on 
the plants as sturdily as possible. 


Montbretias.—Where these have not been 
divided for two or more years, attention should 
be given them at this time. Have a number of 
clumps lifted and stored in any old shed where 
they will be at hand should a spell of bad weather 
set in. The work of dividing them can then be 
attended to. Place all the first-sized corms in 
boxes containing a little soil, and under cover of 
a cold frame they will soon start into growth. 
Plant out at any time in March or April. 


Zonal Pelargoniums.—In all likelihood these 
bedding Geraniums will be more in demand 
this season than they have been for the past 
four years. That being so, no time should 
be lost in obtaining the required stock. All the 
old plants that were potted up for stock purposes 
should be introduced into heat, and the resulting 
cuttings put singly in small pots. These cuttings, 
if kept growing, will produce good plants by the 
end of May. Strofig-growing sorts, such as Paul 
Crampel, will flower more freely if the plants are 
allowed to become slightly pot-bound before 
planting-time. 

Lawns.—<Any alterations or patching on the 
lawns should be proceeded with whenever the 
weather permits. Lawns which have become 
overgrown with moss should be tackled in no 
half-hearted manner. On a moderate-sized lawn 
or tennis court the work of clearing away moss IS 
comparatively simple. Mark off into convenient 
strips with string, and with a sharp-toothed steel 
rake go over the ground systematically. Do not 
be afraid of tearing out the grass; go at It vigor- 
ously, afterwards sweeping off the moss with a stiff 
Birch broom, A top-dressing of wood-ashes passed 
through a quarter-inch riddle will work wonders. 
Finish off by applying a top-dressing composed 
of burnt loam and sand and an approved fertiliser. 


Plants Under Glass. 


Arum Lilies.—Plants which are approaching 
the flowering stage will be greatly benefited by 
frequent applications of liquid manure ; failing 
that, give a dusting of Clay’s Fertilizer or any 
similar plant food. Guard against attacks from 
green fly, which, if allowed to get a hold, will be 
very difficult to eradicate. An occasional syringing 
over with Quassia Extract will render the foliage 
distasteful to them. 

Salvias.—Well-grown plants of Salvia splendens 
are hard to beat as winter-flowering plants, and 
the wonder is that thev are not more in evidence. 
Plants that have just gone out of flower should 
be removed to cooler quarters and be cut back. 
Keep them fairly dry for a month or six weeks, 
after which time they should be placed in heat 
to produce cuttings for next season's plants. 


Bulbs in Store.—Carefully examine all bulbs 
in store, such as Caladiums, Gloxinias and Begonias. 
These bulbs are sometimes found to shrivel and 
damp, probably owing to their being insufficiently 
ripened in the earlicr stages. Where a succession 
has to be kept up, a few bulbs of each may now 
be introduced into heat, and perhaps the simplest 
method of starting them into growth is to shake 
them out and place them in boxes filled with 
leaf-mould and a little sand. 


Hardy Fruit. 


Fruit-Room.—Unfortunately,. the past season 
did not permit of very large crops being harvested ; 
but this is all the more reason why those that remain 
should be kept under the best conditions. Examine 
all the fruits carefully, and any that are decayed 
should be removed. Partially decayed fruits 
can be sent to the kitchen for immediate use. See 
that the temperature is not allowed to fall unduly 
low; at the same time admit air when outdoor 
conditions are favourable. 


Fruit Under Glass. 


Vineries.—The work of pruning and cleaning 
the later houses should now be completed without 
delay. Where Vines have been attacked by 
mealy bug, the woodwork and wires should be 
thoroughly washed with a petroleum solution, 
and the walls receive a good coating of fresh lime. 
After the rods have been cleansed, paint them 
carefully with the petroleum solution, and, to make 
doubly sure, go over thein a second time, taking 
care not to injure the buds. As soon as the buds 
begin to expand, watch carefully for any mealy 
bugs that may appear. These can be instantly 
destroyed by applying a little spirits of wine 
with a small brush. 

JouNn HIGHGATE. 

(Head-gardener to the Marquis of Linlithgow.) 

Hopetoun, South Queensferry, Linlithgow. 


THE GARDEN. 
NEW AND RARE PLANTS 


FIRST-CLASS CERTIFICATE, 

Cotoneaster glaucophyila.—aA fine exhibit of 
this elegant winter-fruiting species came froin the 
Royal Horticultural Society’s Gardens at Wisley. 
It is a graceful-habited kind attaining 4 fect 
to 6 feet high, and furnished with bluntish ovate 
leaves 13 inches to 2 inches long and r inch or 
more broad. The small scarlet fruits, arranged 
in cvme-like clusters on 2-inch-long pedicels, are 
disposed alternately on the  reddish-coloured 
branches. <A plant of distinction and merit. 


AWARD OF MERIT. 

Cypripedium Perseus (Lady Dillon x Alci- 
biades IHustrissimum).—A variety of remark- 
ably good balance and fine form. It is also of 
sturdy habit. The pouch and sepals are dark 
brown, the 
spotted with crimson, Shown by W. Lec, Esq., 
Plumpton Hall, Heywood, Lanes (gardener, Mr. 
Branch). 

The above-named novelties were before the Roval 
Horticultural Society on January 14, when the 
awards were made. 


“ Gardening Illustrated ” 


We have received from Messrs. Hilleary, the 
Solicitors to the present proprietors of Gardening 
Illustrated, a letter calling our attention to an 
article in our issue of the 2rst ult. entitled “A 
Farewell,” by Mr. William. Robinson. Messrs. 
Hilleary’s clients consider that this article might 
possibly bear the construction that Gardening 
Illustrated had ceased publication. We regret that 
such construction has been put on the article. Such 
is not the fact. Although Mr. William Robinson 
has parted with his interests in Gardening Illustrated, 
our esteemed contemporary is, of course, still 
continuing its very useful and interesting carcer 
at the old address, 63, Lincoln’s Ian Fields, London, 
W.C., under its former Manager, Mr. Navler, 
and Editor, Mr. W. P. Thomson, and we can only 
wish its new proprietors every success. 


BEES 


WINTER WORK IN THE APIARY. 


HE less bees are disturbed for the next 

two months the better, but if there is 

any doubt as to a sufficiency of stores, 

a cake of candy (medicated with Flavine 

for preference) should be placed over 
the feed-hole under the quilts with as little 
disturbance as possible. This operation is best 
done on a warm, sunny day. It will probably be 
found that owing to the continuous wet weather 
which we have been experiencing lately, the quilts 
will be more or less damp. A simple remedy is 
to remove the roof of the hive for an hour or two 
on bright sunny days so that the quilts will be 
dried and sweetened by the sun's rays. 

It is most important to sce that the hive roof 
is quite watertight. Bees in a properly con- 
structed hive can stand any amount of cold, but 
wet in the brood nest is fatal to them. » 

The entrance should be examined at frequent 
intervals to make sure that it has not become 
blocked up with dead bees or débris. A bent wire 
wil soon clear out any obstruction. This is 
especially necdful where the frames in the hive 
hang parallel to the cntrance. Should a fall of 
snow occur, it is well to place a board against the 
front of the hive to shade the entrance. Bees are 
often attracted out after a snowstorm owing to 
the reflected light, and great numbers get chilled 
and are lost. 


well-formed dorsal sepal copiously - 
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Now is the time to order. aecessary hives and 
appliances for the coming season. There is likely 
to be a very big demand for hives this spring, 
and late orders may not be executed in time for 
requirements. It is bad policy to postpone 
ordering appliances until just before they are 
wanted. 

Swarms should never have to wait for suitable 
hives, as is so often the case, with the result that 
the bees are put into any old box, &c., to be trans- 
ferred with a great deal of trouble and loss into 
their proper hive later. Most of the best appliance 
dealers are already overwhelmed with orders. 

Government has at last, after much urging 
from all the County Associations, recognised that 
bee-keeping is an important rural industry, and 
has organised a scheme for restocking this country 
with healthy bees. Early this spring a large 
number of stocks of Dutch becs will be brought 
over from Holland and d‘stributed among the 
different restocking apiarics.- During the summer 
numbers of Italian queens will be introduced from 
Italy, so that cach nucleus colony raised can be 
headed by an Italian or hybrid queen. 

The Dutch bees are being imported solely for 
the reason that they increase so rapidly, and thus 
avery large number of nuclei can be built up in 
a short time: but these nuclei will all be sent out 
with Italian queens, as it is the Italian strain that 
is of value for honey production, These imported 
Dutch colonics will not be available for private 
individuals, but will be sent to approved restocking 
apiaries only. 


Birdwood, Wells, Somerset. L. BIGG-WITHFER. 


FOR THE CURIOUS 


“ DUTBERRY.”—Is “ Outberry”’ known as a 
local name for Rubus Chamimorus ? I was 
driving in Durham last September in the mail- 
cart from Middleton in Teesdale to Langdon 
Beck, when a fellow-passenger asked me if I had 
ever tasted Outberry jam, by which name I found 
he meant jam made from what I knew as Cloud- 
berry. “I tasted it,” he said, “at a farm up 
there,” pointing to a h'll which I afterwards found 
from the Ordnance Map was a lower slope of the 
moorland plateau called) Outberry Plain, which 
is about 2,000 feet above the sca. 

Dinsdale, in his *“ Glossary of Provincial Words 
Used in Teesdale” (1849), gives no local names 
for Rubus Chamamorus. Johnston, in h's 
“ Botany of the Eastern Borders ” (1853), which, 
by the way, includes part of Northumberland bu: 
rot Durham, gives (page 71) * Nuops,” * Knot ”° 
or “ Kroutberry.” J. T. Dixon, in his del ghtful 
book on ‘ Upper Coquetdale, Northumberland °’? 
(1903), has (page 98) “ Cloudberry . . . is 
known to the lull shepherds by its good old Saxon 
name of ‘ Noop’”’ (not “ Noops ” as Johnston gives 
it), Brockett, in his “ Glossary of North Country 
Words ” (1829), gives °° Cloudberry ” and * Knoust - 
berry ” as names for Rubus Chamaimorus. Mr. 
Britten, in his Dictionary (1886), gives, besides 
several local Scottish names, the names I havo 
mentioned from other books, but not ‘* Outberry.*” 
He givis also “ Cnoutberry “ (witha © C”), with a 
cross-reference to “Knoutberry,” and quotes 
in comment this: ‘The cwarf Mulberry. There 
is a tradition in Lancashire that King Canute or 
Cnout being reduccd to great exiremity was 
preserved by using this fruit,” giving as authority 
* Halliwell’s Dictionary of Archaic and Provincial 
Words ” and “ Wright’s Dictionary of Obsolete 
and Provincial Words” (1869). I have not 
referred to the former, but my edition of Hallweotl] 
(1865, page 258) gives the passage quoted by Mr. 
Britten under»: Cnoutberry.” (“ Knoutberry ™ is 
not given m Halliwell, bhot Knout,” not “ Cnout,?’ 
is given as a form of, or name for King Canute.) 
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Halliwell would | jn to have copied with some 
alteration from Brockett, who adds under "“ Knout- 
berry ™ : * A dwarf Mulberry, Rubus Chamzmorus. 
The common people give it the name from a tradi- 
tion that King Knut or Canute once relieved his 
hunger by it.” Perhaps both Halliwell and 
Brockett copicd from some earlier writer. Mr. 
Britten says that Johnson’s ‘‘ Gerarde,” (1633) 
gives '' Knoutkerry ” and Gerarde himself (1597) 
” Cloudberry.” I have not been able to refer to 
either edition of “ Gerarde.” 

I cannot find “ Outberry ” in any book I have, 
neither in Baincs’ ' Flora of Yorkshire ” (1840), 
Baker's ' North Yorkshire ” (1906), nor Baker 
and Tate’s “ Flora of Durbam and Northumber- 
land” (1868). The last two give few, if any, 
English names of plants. Nor can I find it in any 
ether book I have relating to the 
North Country dales. 7 

It may be that ‘‘ Outberry ” is a 
local corruption of “ Knoutberry.” . I 
am sure that my Tecsdale man said 
" Outberry,” not “ Knoutberry,” and 
thcre is, besides, the name on the 
map Outberry Plain. It would“ be 
interesting to refer to earlier maps of 
Upper Teesdale and find when first 
the name appeared on them. A map 
of Durham (1612) gives the name of 
the beck which drains Outberry Plain 
as Hude Flud, now called Hudeshape 
Beck, and pictures the mountain but 
dus not name it.—E. G. Box, Oak 
Cottage, St. Botolph’s Road, Sevenoaks. 


THE WATER-LILY 
TULIP 


S pointed out in ‘ Notes from 

a Sussex Garden,” issue 

January 11, page 13, this 

beautiful Tulip is almost, 

if not quite, the first of its 

race to open its wonderful flowers. 
It ts a delightful Tulip in every 
Tespect, and one can only assume 
that it is because it is not so well 
known that it is so seldom grown. Its 
botanical name, under which it is 
usually listed in bulb catalogues, is 
Tulipa Kaufmanniana, but owing to 
the half-opened flowers closely resem- 
bling those of a miniature Water Lily 
it is often referred to in gardens as 
the Water-Lily Tulip. “The petals are 
deep cream at the uppermost 
parts, the centre of the flower being 
rich golden yellow. Frequently the 
exterior is striped rich carmine, 
and the blossoms are slightly 
fragrant. It is not a difficult 
Tulip to grow, but the bulbs ought to be planted 
comparatively carly, t.e., during September or 
October, at a depth of about 4 inches. As its full 
beauty is only revealed when the flowers arc partly 
open, it should be planted in a position where 
the sun can reach it for the greater part of the 
day. Almost any good garden svil suits it, except 
that which is waterlogged. In addition to the 
type plant there is a very beautiful variety named 
T. Kaufmanniana aurea. As its varietal name 
indicates, this has blossoms of rich golden yellow, 
handsomely feathered on the exterior with scarlet. 
At present it is too rare for general cultivation 
cutdoors, but it is a charming plant for growing 
in pots for the conservatory, the bulbs being 
potted up in ordinary potting soil in August and 
“ptember and treated in the usual way adop:cd 
with other Tul'ps and Daffodils grown in pots. 


THE 
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Readcrs should enter particulars of such flowers as 
these in their diaries, so that when planting-time 
comes they will not be forgotten. Thus, for about 
the third week in August a note might be made as 
follows: “ Water-Lily Tulip, ‘THE GARDEN, 
January 11 and 25. Order bulbs now.” By so do'ng 
the garden will become interesting at all seasons, 
and many good plants will not be inter 


SOCIETIES 


, 


ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 
THE first fortnightly meeting of the year, held 
at the London Scottish Drill Hall, Buckingham 
Gate, S.W., on January 14, was of a most en- 
couraging character, the more important depart- 


WATER-LILY TULIP IN BUD AND FULL FLOWER. 


It is one of the earliest to open. 


ments—fruit, flowers and vegetable—all being 
represented. Rarely, indeed, even in pre-war 
times, has any first meeting of the year surpassed 
it in these respects. Vegetables from Messrs. 
Sutton and Sons were splendidly displayed and 
in considerable variety, the Leeks from Panshanger 
demonstrating to what high excellence this much 
esteemed vegetable can be grown. A basket of 
the new culinary Apple Crawley Beauty con- 
stituted a tempting-looking feature, the fruits 
being in a high state of preservation. Orchids 
from many sources were unusually good and varied, 
Messrs. Charlesworth being awarded a gold medal 
for a choice assortment. For the rest, there were 
Ferns and other greenhouse and hardy plants. 


FRUIT AND VEGETABLES. 
The first named was confined to a small exhibit of the 
new culinary Apple Crawley Beauty, set up by Messrs. 
J. Cheal and Sons, the modcrately large, crimson-cheeked 
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fruits being a considerable attraction. 
said to keep well till April. (See illustration, page 29.) 

Mr. R. Staward, The Gardens, Panshanger, con- 
tributed seven varieties of Leeks, half a dozen of 
each sort being staged. Great vigour of plant pre- 
vailed throughout, some, indeed, bordering on coarse 
nese. Ayton Castle Giant and Monstrous Carentan 
were instances of this. In point of refinement and length 
of blanched stem, Sutton’s Prizetaker and The Lyon were 
the best, others being Royal Favourite, Monarch and 
Sutton’s Improved Musselburgh. 

Messrs. Sutton and Sons, Royal Seed. Establishment, 
Reading, staged some three dozen varieties of hardy 
winter vegetables excellently, in attractive groups, and 
received a silver-gilt Banksian medal. The Broc- 
colis were superb specimens, though none surpassed 
Sutton’s Christmas White for purlty of curd, solidity and 
size, A pile of this appeared most tempting. Improved 
Early White Broccoli was also fine. Next in order of 
superiority, probably, was Sutton’s Prizctaker Leeks, Of 
ideal size and refined appearance, the extent of the blanched 
stems evidenced great. utility. Onions were well shown, 
Blood Red, Sutton’s Crimson Globe, Sutton’s Al, and Long 
Keeping being some of them. Cabbage Christmas Drum- 
head and New Year Savoy, Matchless Sprouts, Turnips 

Red Globe and Early Snowball, with ex- 
cellent Celery and a varicty of Kales, were 
other items of high utility and value. 


HARDY PLANTS. 


To this section Messrs. J. Piper and Sons, 
Bayswater, contributed a variety of shrubs, 
together with alpines in ‘pans. Among 
shrubs the blue Juniperus pachyphiæn 
elegantissima was very good, examples from 
14 feet to 4 feet high being shown. Pitto- 
sporum Silver Queen, Ilex Pernyi, and 
Cotoneaster pannosa wero also noted. A 
number of pans of Cyclamen Coum and 
Saxifraga Burseriana fronted tho group. 
Silver Banksian medal. 

Mr. G. Reuthe received a bronze Bayk- 
sian medal for a group which included small 
examples of choice Rhododendrons, such as 
R. moupinense (white, fragrant), R. fia- 
vescens and R. mucronulatum, in the way of 
R. præcox, but with larger gnd more richly 
coloured flowers. Of other plants, Cyclamen 
Coum, Schizocodon ilicifolia (a mass of 
copper or bronzy foliage), Helleborus 
fœtidus and Lithospermum rosmarinifolium 
were noted. 

Mr. G. W. Miller, Wisbech, contributed 
freely of Polyanthuses and Primroses, single 
and double, together with many vases of 
Narcissus Golden Spur. 

Messrs. J. Cheal and Sons act up a nice 
batch of the single lilac Primrose in well- 
flowcred examples. Erica mediterranca hy- 
brida was also good. 

The Misses Hopkins contributed alpines 

and Petasites japonica gigantea in flower. 

From the Soclety’s Gardens at Wislcy 
handsome examples of Pyracantha Gibbsii, 
briliant with bunches of crimson scarict 
berries, were sent to demonstrate tho im- 
SEP of the species from the attacks of 

rds. 


The varicty is 


' GREENHOUSE PLANTS. 

The group of Perpctual-flowering Carnations 
from Messrs. Stuart Low and Co., Enfield, 
was cably bright and welcome. Brilliant, 
a lovely clear scarlet, calls for special 
mention; it was absolutely without stain. 
Czarina, a decep sport from Mikado and 
Kenneth, of the heliotrope set, was good. 
Eileen, of rich red salmon tone, was also 
most effective. Silver Banksian medal. 

Messrs. H. B. May and Sons, Limited, 
Edmonton, contributed a nice lot of Ferns, 
hardy and exotic. Of the first named, such 
evergreen sorts as Scolopendrium crispum 

ndiceps, Polystichum angulare divisi- 
obum decorum, P. a. d. densum, and P. 
a. Wollastonii werc noted; while among 
exotic kinds, in addition to many of the 
plumose Nephrolepises, Davallia Veitchii, a 
most elegant species with russet brown 
fronds, was conspicuous. Cyclamens in 
vere were also well shown. Silver Flora 
medal. 

Somc beautiful sprays of Freesia Market White afforded 
proof of the value of this excellent variety, which is also 
of rich perfume. It was shown by Mr. F. Herbert Chap- 
man, Rye, the solid-looking, pure white flowers, faintly 
touched with canary yellow in the upper petals, marking 
a great advance in these flowers. 


| ORORIDS. 


The gold ‘medal group from Messrs. Charlesworth and 
Co., Hayward's Heath, contained many choice things, 
and among them Lella Bella, Lelio-Cattleya Bella alba 
(with pure white a age and rich red lip), Brasso-Cattleya 
Pallas (delicate pink), Odontioda Langswayi (pure white 
lip and rich crimson sepals), and Odontoglossum Penelo 
were some of the more notable. A big group of the white 
Calanthe Harrisii occupied the centre. 

Messrs. Armstrong and Brown, Tunbridge Wells, were 
given a silver-gilt Flora medal for a choice group of these 
plants. Odontiodas Henryi, Madcline and nqueror 
were very flne; Cymbidium Lady Colman was also 
excellent. Odontoglossum Triumph and O. Princess 
Patricia were cach granted a preliminary card of com- 
mendation. They are of great promise. 

Messrs, J. and A. McRean had a fine assortment of 
Cymbidiums, together_with Odontoglossums and others. 
O. waltonensis is of pale ycllow, copiously spotted with 
brown, . Silver Flora medal. l 
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Messrs. Stuart Low and Co., Enfield, showed several 
A ea a Doris, Leda and insigne being some of 

wm, 

Messrs. J. Cypher and Sons, Cheltenham, showed many 
good Cypripedium, of which Cyclops, Sir Stanley Maude 
and Helen JI. Westonbirt Variety were among the best. 
Masdevallia tovarensis and M. Gargantua were also 
on View, 

A well-flowered example of Coologyne Mooreana, pure 
panes with yellow bearded lip, was shown by Sir Jeremiah 

‘olman. 
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NORFOLK AND NORWICH HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY. 

THIS society (one of the oldest in the country) held its 
annual meeting a few days ago in the ancient old Norman 
Castle ot Norwich. J. A. Christie, Esq., who retires after 
having seen the society carricd through the trials of war- 
time, is succeeded by Sydney Morris, Esq., Earlham Hall, 
Norwich, as president. Mr. Morris is a member of the 
floral committee of the Royal Horticultural Socicty and a 
keen lover of choice flowers. Mr. J. E.T. Pollard, 17, Prince 
of Wales Road, Norwich, agreed to act as secretary for a 
little time longer. It was decided to hold two shows in 
1919, one in the summer on July 10 in the grounds of 
Earlham Hall, the home of the president ; and the other 
on November 20, 21 and 22 at St. Andrew’s Hall, Norwich. 
Allotment holders are being specially catered for both in 
reduction of membership fee and exi pa classes and challenge 
cups. The committee are issuing a good schedule of prizes 
and cups in the general classes. 


GARDENERS’ PROVIDENT SOCIETY. 


THE monthly meeting of the United Horticultural Benefit 
and Provident Society was held in the Royal Horticultural 
Society's Hall on Monday, January 13, Mr. 
Curtis presiding. four new members were elected. One 
member was allowed to withdraw interest amounting to 
£5 1s, and one member over the age of seventy vears 
withdrew £2 from his deposit account. The Army Forms 
of Privates G. H. Crane and H. G. Hedges were received, 
also the death {certificate of another member, anid 
the sum of £54 10s. 11d. was passed for payment to their 
respeetive nominees. The sick pay for the month onthe 
ordinary side amounted to £71 15s., and on the State 
Section to £37 4s. 2d. and maternity benefits to £3. 
Letters of thanks for congratulations on the cessation of 
hostilities wer reeeived from H.M. the King, Marshal 
For — a». Beatty and Sir D. Haig. : 


ANSWERS 
TO CORRESPONDENTS 


KITCHEN GARDEN. 


POTATOES SUITABLE FOR HEAVY SOILS (3/. T.).—In- 
advertently it was stated in answer to the above question 
ina recent issue of THE GARDEN that Sharpe’s Express 
and Midlothian Early were practically synonymous. 
The answer should have read that Duke of York and Mid- 
lothian Early were practically synonymous. 

SPROUTING SEED POTATOES (D. P. F.).—Scicct 
or the purpose tubers weighing from 20z. to 30z. each 
and act these upright In shallow boxes. Place the boxes 
n a light, airy shed, taking care that it is frostproof. The 
seed Potatoes will soon “green” and make short, 
sturdy-looking growths in readiness for early planting. 
‘A convenicnt-sized box for holding the tubers is 3 inches 
deep and 2 feet long by 14 fect wide. If the sides of the 
boxes or trays are continued upwards to form handles, 
they may then be stacked one on top of the other, thus 
cconomising space. l 

POTATO COMPETITIONS (J. E. W.).—The compceti- 
tors in the Sutton St. Barnabas Competition are allowed 
to cut up their seed tubers as much as they like. 
‘he only thing is they are not allowed to use glass for 
propagation, neither are they allowed to take cuttings. 
We are interested to know that you take the same view 
as we do with the action of the authorities in controlling 
-ceedamen’s trade in seed Potatoes. This action has re- 
<ulted in the distribution ‘throughout thes country of a 
large quantity of poor Potatoes, and we belicve this to be 
partly responsible for the spread of disease. We are 
definitely informed that there will be no restrictions in 


THE GARDEN. 


THE DOUBLE GRAFTING OF FRUIT TREES (£. R.).—- 
Double grafting used to be practised more commonly 
thirty or forty years ago than it is to-day, and then only 
in th: case of a few Pears the fertility and quality of which 
it was supposed to improve. Since then it has practically 
fallen {nto disuse, the advantage of the process, in the 
opinion of modern growers, being of doubtful value. We 
are not aware that double grafting has been recommended 
in the case of any other fruit than the Pear and occasionally 
the Vine. Double grafting is carried out in the nursery 
while the trees are young, the formula being that the 
stock used for grafting (whether it be the Pear or Quince) 
has first to be grafted with the variety desired , and then the 
shoot resulting from the first grafting has again to be 
grafted the following year witha branch of the same variety. 
The process causes considerable delay and should be carried 
out about the end of March. Fruit trees should be 
budded early in July. 


FLOWER GARDEN. 


SINGLE-FLOWERED CHRYSANTHEMUMS (H. M. B.). 
—Secing that Kitty Bourne—one of the most popular of 
the Single or semi-double-flowered varieties——finds favour 
with you, we imagine those named below will also; in any 
case, they are fit companions to so useful a sort: Aristo- 
crat (richest golden), Belle of Weybridge (crimson scarlet), 
Ceddie Mason (reddish crimson), Mensa (an ideal white), 


- Donald (salmon pink, a novelty of 1018), Mollie Godfrey 


(rose and mauve), Mrs. Garner (bright bronze), Bertha 
Fairs (orange, flushed bronze), Mrs. Walter Hemus (brilliant 
red), Queen Alexandra (mauve pink). Supreme (deep 
crimson), and Gladys Duckham (pearly white). The 
above selection would afford a long succession of bloom, 
and all are beautiful used cither as single flowers or in 
spray form. Cuttings may be purchased now, or rooted 
plants later on. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 


FLOWERING SHRUB FOR DAMP POSITION (Torquay). 
—- Hydrangea petiolaris will be likely to succeed in the 
position. or any of the Jackmanni varieties of Clematis 
could be used. 
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CLIPPING HEDGES (F. W. B.).—Your Beech hedge 
can be cnt at once. In future it would be advisable to 
ent it as soon as the growth is completed in summer, 
then if asecond growth should be made, cut it again durin 
winter. September is a good time to clip Yew, Box an 
Holly hedges; winter is not a good time, and it wouid 
be advisable to leave the work untilearly April. That will 
mean that two clippings will be necessary this year, one 
in April and one in September, unless you do not mind 
the uncut. hedges for the winter, when the work could be 
left until April next year. Most people, however, prefer 
to have them left uncut for the winter. It would be 
advisable to take up, break to pieces and replant your 
overgrown Box edging. This work may be done in April. 
As a rule it is advisable to cut it up moderately small 
and tread it firmly into the ground. The berry-bearing 
character of your Holly hedge will be determined largely 
by the number of male and female plants it contains. 
Some good can be done by bringing branches of flowers 
from male trees and dusting the pollen over the female 
flowers. Hard clipping is agalı 8: the production of fruits. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

SAMPLE OF COTTON WASTE FOR MANURIAL 
PURPOSES (J. P.).—The material of which you send a 
sample is apparently cotton waste with seed husks 
attached. Jts value as a manure is not likely to be very 
high, but it is likely to be of use in light. soils, particularly 
as a means of conserving and regulating the water supply. 
If it can be obtained at a reasonable price we recommend 
you to use it. 


NAMES OF PLANTS.—J.H. P.—1, Calathea Seemanni 
2, Ophiopogon species; 8, Aloe species; 4, Begonia 
metallica ; 5, Selaginella Braunii var.; 6, Rhodostachys 
andina; 7, Nepeta Glechoma variegata; 8, Begonia 
fuchsioides ; 9. Davallia solida. F. A. S.—May be 
Alium orientale, but the specimen is too scrappy to 
identify correctly. . 


+? Readers who have not already done so are asked to 
order THE GARDEN to be delivered regularly by their news- 
ayent. The return of unsold copies is prohibited, and in 
consequence THE GARDEN is obtainable ONLY if ordered 
beforehand. 


BATH’S SELECT SEEDS 


The Seeds we offer are from the finest stocks that are grown, many of them being selected and 


harvested on our own farms. 
give the most satisfactory results. 


SPEC: .L TERMS TO ASSOCIATIONS OY ALLOTMENT HOLDERS. 


a VEGETABLE SEEDS. 


COLLECTION C. Price 7/6 carriage paid. Specially selected for Allotments of 10 rode; will give a supply 
of vegetablee for the whole season at a minimum cost. ` 


4-pt. Pea Gradus 
$-pt. Pea Lincoln 
4-pt. Pea Autocrat. 


1 packet each Parsnip, Hollow Crown; Radish, Mixed 
Turnip; Beet, Crimson Globe; Cabbage, Harbinger ; 
Carrot, Early Gem Carrot, James Intermediate ; Celery, 
Clayworth’s Prize Pink; Cress; Mustard; Borecole, 

Price 15/- carriage paid. In greater variety. For larger Allotments and Gardens of 


COLLECTION D. 
fair size. All select stocks. 


3-pt. Pea Gradus. 

$-pt. Pea Pioncer. 

4-pt. Pea Lincoln. 

4-pt. Pea Incomparable. 

4-pt. Pea Autocrat. 

4-pt. Bean Bunyard’s Long Pod. 

4-pt. Bean Broad Windsor. „ 

4-pt. Bean Canadian Wonder. 

}-pt. Bean Best of All. 

2 packets Spinach, Victoria and Prickly 

1 packet Leek, Musselburgh. | . 
2 packets Lettucc, Best of All and Prince of Wales. 


_2 packets Radish, Wood’s Frame and Turnip Mixed. 
BATH'’S SEED FOTATOES. 


}-pt. Bean Best of All. 
}-pt. Rean Canadian Wonder. 
$-pt. Bean Bunyard’s Long Pod. é 


All are carefully tested before they are sent out, and will be found to 


Dwari Green Curled ; Lettuce. Wonderful ; Leek. Mussele 
burgh; Onion, Giant Zittau; Spinach, Victoria: Marrow, 
Long White; Parsley, Moss Cuikkd; Savov. Drumhead. 


2 packets Turnip, Model White and Golden Ball. 


1 packct each Beet, Prize Winner; Broccoli, Self-Protect 


ing; Brussels Sprouts, Cambridge Champion. 
2 packets Cabbage, Harbinger and Wheeler's Imperial. 
2 packcts Carrot, Chautcray and Jemcs Intermediate. 


1 packet cach Cauliffower, Aut. Giant ; Celery, Clayworth’ 


Prize Pink. 
2 packets Onion, Giant Rocca and Rousham Park. 


1 packet each Parsley, Moss Curled; Parsnip, Hollow 


Crown; Savoy, Bath’s Late Green. 
2 packets Turnip, Model White and Golden Ball. 


1 packet cach Vegetable Marrow ; Long White Cucumber 
Emperor, for open ground ; Tcmato, Earlicst Out@oor 


Mustard ; Cress. : 
CARRIAGE PAID. 


~ 


From the famous alluvial soil of the Wash. Our soil produces the finest potatoes in England 


which invariably command the highest prices in the London and Provincial markets. 


waste to plant inferior seed. Buy the Best, and start right for a good crop. 


It is shee 


respect of prices with the seed Potatocs this scason. : ; 3 . 141lbs. 5/- SIR JORN LLEWELYN, First Early | 14 lbs. 4&7. 
TWO ASPARAGUS BEDS AND COUCH GRASS (Rise)— MAY QUEEN, First Parly .  . . fibs ale Oe pee EAERI Kus Eae S ama ape 

ON sie aes ad Brine end of Map Mae ya MIDLOTHIAN EARLY, First Early . 141lbs. 5/- BRITISH QUEEN, Second tarly , eo Atdos, =, 

epli ‘ : oun e $ = i 

TE aes Why not care- VARIETIES IMMUNE TO WART DISEASE. - 


st, would end in disappointment and loss. 
full y loosen the roots of the Couch Grass with a fork as soon 


as the ground is fairly dry (taking care not to injure the 
ols othe Asparagus), and thus pull the weeds up by the 
continuing to pull all that may follow as soon as 


as growing on ou 


mend a trial of Majestic and Kerr’s Pink, as we bave prov 


We offer six of the best Immune sorts. second eazy and ma`n erc, ast of which have been inspect ec 
r Farms by the Board of Agriculture, and certified to be true. We very strongly recom 


ed them to be really first class in every way. 


roots, N 
recived ? You would thus get rid of them in time. By 
hone this. and planting any gaps there may be in the beds SECOND EARLY VARIETIES. see 
with young plants at the end of March, there Is no reason GREAT SCOT. Round, fine shape, enormous cropper , , , , , i R , 14 Ibs. s/c 
why vou should not be able to rid we beds a s and s0 KING GEORGE. Oval to kidney, white flesh, good cropper . : . š š ° . ` S. zy: 
estore them to good condition, You could plant a new y 
bad at the same fine if youso desired, and so make doubly ee MAINCROP VARIETIES. PE y 
cure ofa good supply by and by. Two year old roots are KERR'S PINK (NEW), round, very strong grower, heavy Cropper . ; TOE EA E E ft 
the best to plant: the end of March is a good time to plant. MAJESTIC (NEW), white kidney ; an immense cropper. perhaps the best introduced since Up-to-Date Sake. S;- 
a RECTOR, pink skin, round . ; ; ; ; ; : l ; ; : i 8. Wve 
. 14 Ibs. b= Foc 


THE ALLY, kidney, strong grower, a splendid cropper k ; . syo ; 3 i Pou 
BATH’S SELECT VEGETABLE AND FLOWER SEEDS. 


If you want the best of everything in the Vegetable and Flower Garden, write for our Ilustratec 
Catalogue, which contains a selection of the best sceds obtainable at moderate prices. 


R. H. BATH, Ltd., The Floral’ Farms, WISBECH. 


FRUIT GARDEN. 


MEDLARS KEEPING BADLY (Torquay).—The best way 
of keeping Medlars and of ripening then properly is to 
leave them on the trees until most of the leaves have 
fallen, and then to store them in a cool fruit-room, in single 
avem (hot too close together) on shelves with paper 
cddernenth. They are usually ripe by Christmas and for a 
woweeks afterwards. 
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THE GARDEN. 


For the Poultry-Keeper 


CONDUCTED BY 


~ 


CARCELY a dav goes by but what I 
receive a “curio” for my album. My 
recent notes in THE GARDEN on selecting 
maks for breeding purposes has brought 
the following note from one of my regular 
correspondents: * I suppose no really tip-top 
poultry tari of the future will be complete without 
its circus and gymnasium for training the roostegs.” 

The Government Rations.—A reader asks 
if I have seen a sample of the Government vations, 
and if so, what I think of same. Yes; I have 
received Samples-of both the meal and the grain 
mixture, and must sav right away that they are 
poor iu the extreme. In fact, when we remember 
the Ministry of Food’s assurance that the official 
femecistulfs would be of ‘superior quality,” we 
nimst smile at the misrepresentation. The meal, 
as Į predicted. contains a lot of palm-kernel meal 
and plenty of coarse, indigestible ingredients 
after the nature of kibbled maize and oil-cake 
refuse, with a bit of bran thrown in. The grain 
uuxture consists mainly of damaged maize, empty 
matze-shells, small inferior oats, dried-up wheat 
and broken rice. Now we know why the Govern- 
nent could not put the profiteers in prison. They 
would surely have had to take proceedings against 
their own Departmental heads. In case you did 
net sce the Ministry of Food’s announcement 
“«rving off” the “super” Poultry Rationing 
Sheme, I give it în foto below. 

The Scheme Falls Through.—'‘' In consequence 
ot the improved situation in the supplies of feeding- 
stus.” runs the official notice, ‘ owing to the 
“ssation of hostilities, the needs which the Special 
Rationing Scheme of the Ministry cf Food was 
intended to supply can be satisfied to a great extent 
fiom other sources. Any consumer who is 
desirous of obtainisg supplies of the special mix- 
tures can get them by applving to his registered 
supplier, who can obtain them by ordering from 
the mixing mills, all of which have ample stocks 
readv for despatch. Applications should be made 
turthwith, as no distribution under the scheme 
wifl be made aftcr the end of January.” What 
«climb down! Well, we can now rub in the salt 
with right good humour and give the Ministry of 
Few a dose of its own medicine. This band of 
Junkers can now set their tremendous loss on the 
” dillv-dallied ” Poultry Rationing Scheme against 


the huge profits made by them out of the twelve- 


a-pennyv Egyptian * marbles.” But I suppose 
the usual plan will be resorted to. That loss will 
te placed against the next boatload of imported 
<beese or meat or bacon, and Mr. Citizen will fay. 
What a game! PRS... R.1.P. 

Early Laying of Black Leghorns.—From Lady 
Fyre Coote of Dametham, Salisbury, comes a 
splendid layirg record which I am pleased to 
publish : ' 

“We hatched six Black Leghorn pulletA on 
April 17, 1918," writes Lady Eyre Coote, “ ad 
thew started to lav on August 26, 1918, when 
four months and nine days old. Since then 
they have laid continuously, and on Decem- 
ber 17, when they were eight months old, the 
six pullets had produced 33. eggs. 

** We have always given them a little Karswood 
in their food. Is not this rather a record ?” 
To «ay the least, this is an exceptional record of 

whieh my correspomdent may be more than pleased. 
Tt snows that management has been on very sound 


W. POWELL-OWEN, F.B.S.A. 


lines, and I hope to receive further details later 
to kirow if the laying has been maintained through- 
out the winter, As I have so often pointed out, 
the early laver usually produces a few eggs and then 
goes into a false moult, followed by a rest, 
while production may commence about 
December or January, according to the elements. 
I have often been able to maintain Javing by 
warding off this false moult by special feeding and 
housing, in cases hike the present, where one carly 
layer has set the whole pen going. 

August Laying of Pullets.—In Lady Coote’s 
case one prolife pullet undoubtedly started the 
rest laving, and sceing that the records were main- 
tained and a false moult avoided, it Is proof to me 
that my correspondent gave the pullets all they 
needed by way of food, housing and management 
when the cold weather—which starts the 
moult—came in. In other words, the pullets 
were never allowed to get run down in condition 
to become a prey to feather-dropping. There is 
not the kast doubt, too, that Karswood Spice 
plaved a very important part, not only in bringing 
the pullets on to lav at so early an age, but also 
in keeping them in prime condition, thus enabling 
them to shake off the false moult. Again, the 
strain is probably an carly producing one, and 
males bred from these pullets, if the latter maintain 
heir winter production, should throw some ex- 
ellent carly lavers. l 

Selective Breeding and Early Laying.—Having 
given this record and to explain my side of the ques- 
tion, I may sav that I am not against early laying 


again 


false 


if it can be maintained. First of all I attach 
importance to malurity, knowing that growth 
stops directly the pullet lays its first egg. There- 


fore, on these lines of argument, directly your 
pullets are large and fully grown—be they four, six 
or eight months old—I am prepared to welcome 
eggs. The next danger is that false moult, which 
is a serious item to contend with. For instance, 
if in a pen of pullets one bird starts to lay in 
August and does not set the others going, should she 
comunence a false moult in October the chances 
are that her sisters (in the pen with her) will catch 
the habit of feather-dropping. Then they will 
have a false moult and eggs will not be forthcoming 
till Christmas or thereabouts. On the other hand, 
if one early producing pullet persuades her sisters 
in the same pen to follow her example in August, 
then the lot can often be so well handled by liberal 
feeding and careful management that laying is 
maintained. If by selective breeding a strain of 
early producers is evolved, then the chances of all 
coming on to Jay early are possible, which greatly 
helps matters. Personally, I think pullets of both 
sitting and more particularly non-sitting breeds 
need speeding up as regards maturity mainly by 
selective breeding and clever handling. But often 
I form definite rules because I bear in mind tbe 
fact that exceptions are well in the minority. This 
is a case in point. 

Condition of Breeders.— The mention of Kars- 
wood Spice reminds me of a letter from Mrs. A. 
Tomlinson, who asks ift Karswood Spice can be 
given without harm to breeding stock. My 
querist has been giving Karswood in the wash all 
the winter, with excellent laying results, and wonders 
if it is right to continue its use for the same birds 
now that they are being kept for breeding purposes. 
This question comes along about this time every 
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year, and will be with me continuously for several 
months vet. Given in the proportions advised, 
my querist will find that Karswood Spice, added to 
the soft food for breeding birds, will prove a great 
aid to their condition, I always speak as I find 
things, and will explain the rsason for doubt being 
cast on the use of Karswood Spice for breeders. 
In the past, cavenne pepper, ginger, gentian, 
chillies and the like have been freely used to force 
birds to lay, but as it was undesirable to force 
egg production from breeders, their use has b'en 
condemned on all sides. Now, seeing that Karswood 


‘Spice is a conditioner ” rather than a forcer, and 


does not contain any of the ingredients given 
above, the query mentioned does not really enter 
the case, 

Avoid Late Hatching.—One cause of late 
hatching, where purchased sittings or chicks are 
concerned, is in the delayed ordering of the eggs or 
chicks desired. Many poultrv-keepers never think 
of booking their sittings ahead. with the result 
that often they are unable to secure eggs or chicks 
when desired, owing to the selected breeder being 
fully booked up at the time. Many professional 
breeders start booking ord.rs from November 
onwards, and already one of my triends writes to 
sav he is booked up wll March. Readers of 
mv notes desiring sittings or chicks this spring 
should not delay in posting off letters to the selected 
breeders, asking for prices. On receipt of these 
the eggs or ghicks should be paid for and booked 
for delivery around the time desired. It can be so 
arranged, for instance, that the purchaser jis to 
wire the vendor when to despatch. Meanwhile, the 
purchaser can make his arrangements for hatching, 
buving or begging a broody if none ts available, 
or arranging with a friend to plare the purchased 
eggs in his or her incubator for a given fee. Where 
one knows the exact date when delivery can be 
accepted, that is preferable, as it helps the brecder. 
At any rate, one should never sit tight and wait for 
a broody or securing the eggs; that so often spells 
late chicks. Far better is it to loan or purchase 
a broody (or two) from a neighbour, 

Hatching Season’s Bright Prospects.—What a 
treat it is to be able to look ahead and foresee the 
bright prospects awaiting the hatching season! I 
have been’ scanning once more Mr. Harry Heb- 
ditech’s full-page advertisement of appliances in 
THE GARDEN. It reminds ine of the opening of 
the 1913 rearing season! Now we find Mr, Heb- 
ditch offering incubators, foster-mothers and grow- 
ing stock “ Dreadnought” houses to poultry- 
producers as if to say “full steam ahead !"" And 
it looks like being a record rearing scason, judging 
by the latest reports from breeders, many of whom, 
apart from the home trade, are being inundated with 
export orders. Those across the water are evi- 
dently far superior as judges of British stocks of 
poultry to Herr von Junkers Clynes and €o. 
I have also received a letter from Mr. Hebditch 
to say that he has now full stocks of 41, 2, and 
3 inch mesh wire-netling, It all seems like 
a dream. | 


ADVICE ON POULTRY MATTERS. 


Mr. W. Powell-Owen, Tue Garven Pouliry 
Expert, will be pleased to answer, free oj charge, any 
questions dealing with poultry-kecping. A stamped 
and addressed envelope should be enclosed, when a 
lengthy and detailed reply will be posted promptly. 
Communications should be sent to Mr. W. Powell- 
Owen, care of Tur GARDEN, 20, Tavistock Street, 
Strand, W.C.2. Samples of foods (report thereon and 
suggested use), 1s. Gd. ; post-morlems, 2s. 64. cach. 
Send samples and dead fowls (latter by rail and letters 
under separate cover) direct to W. Powell-Owen, 
“ Powell-Owen?’ Poultry Baredu) 47a) High Street 
Hampstead, N.W.3. 
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Messrs. Stuart Low and Co., Enfleld, showed several 
TOARRE AS Doris, Leda and insigne being some of 

wem. 

Messrs. J. Cypher and Sons, Cheltenham, showed many 
good Cypripedium, of which Cyclops, Sir Stanley Maude 
and Helen II. Westonbirt Variety were among the best. 
Masdevallia tovarensis and M. Gargantua were also 
on view. 

A well-flowered example of Ceologyne Mooreana, pure 
Ae with yellow bearded lip, was shown by Sir Jeremiah 

‘olman. l 


a 


NORFOLK AND NORWICH HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY. 


‘I'HIS soclety (one of the oldest in the country) held its 
annual meeting a few days ago in the ancient old Norman 
Castle of Norwich. J. A. Christic, Bsq., who retires after 
having seen the society carricd through the trials of war- 
time, is succecded by Sydney Morris, Esq., Earlham Hall, 
. Norwich, as president. Mr. Morris is a member of the 

floral committee of the Royal Horticultural Society and a 
keen lover of choice flowers. Mr. J. E. T. Pollard, 17, Prince 
of Wales Road, Norwich, agreed to act as secretary for a 
little time ionger. It was decided to hold two shows in 
1919, one in the summer on July 10 in the grounds of 
Eartham Hall, the home of the president; and the other 
on November 20. 21 and 22 at St. Andrew’s Hall, Norwich. 
Allotment holders are being specially catered for both In 
reduction of membership fee and exiga classes and challenge 
cups. The committec are issuing a good schedule of prizes 
and cups in the general classes. 


GARDENERS’ PROVIDENT SOCIETY. 


THE monthly meeting of the United Horticultural Benefit 
and Provident Society was held in the Royal Horticultural 
Society’s Hall on Monday, January 13, Mr. C. H. 
Curtis presiding. Four new members were elected. One 
incmber was allowed to withdraw interest amounting to 
£5 1s., and one member over the age of seventy years 
withdrew £2 from his deposit account. The Army Forms 
of Privates G. H. Crane and H. G. Hedges were received, 
also the death {certificate of another member, and 
the sum of £54 10s. 11d. was passed for payment to their 
respective nominees. The sick pay for the month on the 
ordinary side amounted to £71 15s., and on the State 
Section to £37 4s. 2d. ,aud maternity benefits to £3. 
Letters of thanks for congratulations on the cessation of 
hostilities wer received from H.M. the King, Marshal 
For w. Beatty and Sir D. Haig. f 
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ANSWERS 
TO CORRESPONDENTS 


KITCHEN GARDEN. 


POTATOES SUITABLE FOR HEAVY SOILS (41. T.).—In- 
advertently it was stated in answer to the above uestion 
ina recent issue of THE GARDEN that Sharpe’s Express 
and Midlothian Early were practically synonymous, 
‘Che answer should have read that Duke of York and Mid- 
lothian Early were practically synonymous. 

SPROUTING SEED POTATOES (D. P. F.).—Sclect 
or the purpose tubers weighing from 20z. to 302. each 
and set these upright in shallow boxes, Place the boxes 
n a light, alry shed, taking care that itis frostproof. The 
sced Potatoes will soon “green” and make short, 
sturdy-looking growths in readiness for early planting. 
A conventent-sized box for holding the tubers is 3 inches 
deep and 2 feet long by 14 feet wide. If the sides of the 
boxes or trays are continued upwards to form handles, 
they may then be stacked one on top of the other, thus 


economising space. 
POTATO COMPETITIONS (J. EF. W.).—The competi- 
tors in the Sutton St. Baynabas Competition are allowed 
to cut up their secd tubers as much as they like. 
‘The only thing is they are not allowed to use glass for 
propagation, neither are they allowed to take cuttings. 
We are interested to know that you take the same vicw 
as we do with the action of the authorities in controlling 
~ecdsmen’s trade in seed Potatoes. This action has re- 
-ulted in the distribution throughout thes country of a 
large quantity of poor Potatoes, and we believe this to be 
partly responsible for the spread of discase. We are 
definitely Informed that there will bo no restrictions in 
respect of prices with the seed Potatoes this scason. 
ASPARAGUS BEDS AND COUCH GRASS (Rise).— 
ae ie the roots now (from the negiccted beds) and 
replant In new ground at the end of March, as you sug- 
gest, would end in disappointment and loss. Why not care- 
fully loosen the roots of the Couch Grass witha fork as soon 
as the ground is fairly dry (taking care not to injure the 
roots of the Asparagus), and thus pull the weeds up by the 
roots, continuing to pull all that may follow as soon a8 
perceived ? You would thus get rid ofthemintime. By 
doing this, and planting any gaps there may be in the beds 
with voung plants at the end of March, there is no reason 
why vou should not be able to rid the beds of weeds and so 
restore them to good condition, You could plant a new 
bed at the same time if you so desired, and so make doubly 
sure of a good supply by and by. ‘Two year old roots are 
the best to plant, the end of March is a good time to plant. 


FRUIT GARDEN. 

MEDLARS KEEPING BADLY (Torgunn). —The best way 
of keeping Medlars and of ripening them properly is to 
leave them on the trees until most of the leaves have 
fallen. and then to store thera in a cool fruit-room, in single 
layers (not too close together) on shelves with paper 
ruderneath. They are usually ripe by Christmas and for a 
may weeks afterwards, 


THE GARDEN. 


THE DOUBLE GRAFTING OF FRUIT TREES (£. R.).—- 
Double geafting used to be practised more commonly 
thirty or forty years ago than it is to-day, and then only 
in the case of a few Pears the fertility and quality of which 
it was supposed to improve, Since then it has practically 
fallen into disuse, the advantage of the process, in the 
opinion of modern growers, being of doubtful value. We 
are not aware that double grafting has been recommended 


in the case of any other fruit than the Pear and oceasionally ` 


the Vine. Double grafting is carried out in the nursery 
while the trees are young, the formula being that the 
stock uscd for grafting (whether it be the Pear or Quince) 
has first to be grafted with the variety desired, and then the 
shoot resulting from the first grafting has again to be 
grafted the following year with a branch of the same variety. 
The process causes considerable delay and should be carried 
out about the end of March. Fruit trees should be 
budded carly in July. 


FLOWER GARDEN. 


SINGLE-FLOWERED CHRYSANTHEMUMS (H. M. B.). 


—Secing that Kitty Bourne—one of the most popular of 
the single or semi-double-flowered varicties—finds favour 
with you, we imagine those named below will also ; in any 
case, they are fit companions to so useful a sort: Aristo- 
crat (richest golden). Belle of Weybridge (crimson scarlet), 
Ceddie Mason (reddish crimson), Mensa (an ideal white), 
Donald (salmon pink: a novelty of 1918), Mollie Godfrey 
(rose and mauve), Mrs. Garner (bright bronze), Bertha 
Fairs (orange, flushed bronze), Mra. Walter Hemu» (brilliant 
red), Queen Alexandra (mauve pink), Supreme (deep 
crimson), and Gladys Duckham (pearly white). The 
above selection would afford a long succession of bloom, 
and all are beautiful used either as single flowers or in 
spray form. Cuttings may be purchased now, or rooted 
plants later on. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 
FLOWERING SHRUB FOR DAMP POSITION (Torquay). 
—-Hvydrangea petiolaris will be likely to succeed in the 
position, or any of the Jackmanni varieties of Clematis 
could be used. 


: [JANUARY 25, IQIQ. 


CLIPPING HEDGES (F. W. B.).—Your Beech hedge 
ean be cut at once. In future it would be advisable to 
cut it as soon as the growth is completed in summer ; 
then if a second growth should be made, cut it again durin 
winter, September js a good time to clip Yew, Box an 
Holly hedges; winter is not a good time, and It wouid 
be advisable to leave the work until early April. That will 
mean that two clippings will be necessary this year, one 
in April and one in September, unless you do not mind 
the uncut hedges for the winter, when the work could be 
left until April next year. Most. people, however, prefer 
to have them left uncut for the winter. It would be 
advisable to take up. break to pieces and replant your 
overgrown Box edging. This work may be done in April. 
As a rule it is advisable to cut it up moderately small 
and tread it firmly into the ground, The berry-bearing 
character of your Holly hedge will be determined largely 
by the number of male and female plants it contains. 
Some good can be done by bringing branches of flowers 
from male trees and dusting the -pollen over the female 
flowers. Hard clipping is agalı 8: the production of fruits. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

SAMPLE OF COTTON WASTE FOR MANURIAL 
PURPOSES (J. P.).—The material of which you send a 
sample is apparently cotton waste with secd husks 
attached. Tts value as a manure is not likely to be very 
high, but it is likely to be of use tn light soils, particularly 
as a means of conserving and regulating the water supply. 
If it can be obtained at a reasonable price we recommend 
you to use it. 


NAMES OF PLANTS.—J. H. P.—1, Calathea Seemanni 


2, Ophiopogon species; 3, Aloe species; 4, Begonia 
metallica: 5, Selaginella Braunii var.; 6, Rhodostachys 
andina: 7, Nepeta Giechoma variegata; 8, Begonia 


9. Davallia solida. F. A. S.—May be 


fuchsioides ; 
but the specimen is too scrappy to 


Allium orientale, 
identify correctly. 


*.* Readers who have not already done go are asked to 
urder THE GARDEN to be delivered regularly by their neies- 
ayent. The return of unsold copies is prohibited, and in 
consequence THE GARDEN is obtainable ONLY ij ordered 
beforehand. 


BATH’S SELECT SEEDS 


The Seeds we offer are from the finest stocks that are grown, many of them being selected and 
harvested on our own farms. All arc carefully tested before they are sent out, and will be found to 


give the most satisfactory results. 


SPEC; .L TERMS TO ASSOCIATIONS C¥ ALLOTMENT HOLDERS. 


VEGETABLE SEEDS. 


COLLECTION C. Price 7/6 carriage paid. Specially selected for Allotments of 10 rode ; will give a supply 
of vegetablee for the whole season at a minimum cost. 7 


ġ-pt. Pea Gradus ; 
ġ-pt. Pea Lincoln 
3-pt. Pea Autocrat. 


}-pt. Bean Pest of All. 
}-pt. Bean Canadian Wonder. | 
$-pt. Bean Bunyard’'s Long Pod. . 


Dwarf Green Curled ; Lettuce. Wonderful ; Leek. Mussele 


_2 packets Radish, Wood’s Frame and Turnip Mixed. 


1 packet each Parsnip, Hollow Crown; Radish, Mixed 
Turnip; Beet, Crimson Globe; Cabbage, Harbinger; 
Carrot, Karly -Gem Carrot, James Intermediate ; Celery, 
Clayworth’s Prize Pink; Cress; Mustard; Borecole, 

7 a 

COLLECTION D. Price 15/- carriage paid. In greater variety. 

fair size. All select stocks. , 


{rt Pea Gradus. 


burgh: Onion, Giant Zittau; Spinach, Victoria; Marrow, 
Long White; Parsicy, Mors Cuilod; Savov. Drumhead. 
2 packets Turnip, Model White and Golden Ball. 


For larger Allotments and Gardens of 


1 packet each Beet, Prize Winner; Broccoli, Self-Protect- 
ing; Brussels Sprouts, Cambridge Champion. 

2 packets Cabbage, Harbinger and Wheeler’s Imperial. 

2 packets Carrot, (hauteray and James Intermediate. 

1 packet cach Caulifower, Aut, Giant ; Celery, Clayworth’s 
Prize Pink. 

2 packets Onion, Giant Rocca and Rousham Park. 

1 packet each Parsley, Moss Curled; Parsnip, Hollow 
Crown; Savoy, Bath's Late Green. 

2 packets Turnip, Model White and Golden Ball. 

1 packet cach Vegetable Marrow ; Long White Cucumber 
Emperor, for open ground ; Tcmato, Earlicst Outdoor 
Mustard; Cress. 


BATH’S SEED FOTATOES. CARRIAGE PAID. 
From the famous alluvial soil of the Wash. Our soil produces the finest potatoes in England, 


-pt, Pea Pioneer. 
}-pt. Pea Lincoln. 
4-pt. Pea Incomparable. 
4-pt. Pea Autocrat. 
$-pt. Bean Bunyard’s Long Pod. 
}-pt. Bean Broad Windsor. « 
}-pt. Bean Canadian Wonder. 
4-pt. Bean Best or All. 
2 packets Spinach, Victoria and Prickly 
1 packet Leck, Musselburgh, i 
2 packets Lettuce, Best ot AU and Prince of Wales. 


which invariably command the highest prices in the London and Provincial markets. It is sheer 
waste to plant inferior seed. Buy the Best, and start right for a good crop. 

7” QUEEN, First Earl : . . 141lbs. 5- SIR JOHN LLEWELYN, First Early: . 141lbs. ,&j- 
LIPS. First Early. 7 ‘ ; . 14 lbs, aie SHARPE’S EXPRESS, Fist Erv . 148 , 418 
MIDLOTHIAN EARLY, First Early . 141lbs. 5/- BRITISH QUEEN, Second tarly , Lidoa, 2,6 


VARIETIES IMMUNE TO WART DISEASE. a 
We offer six of the best Immune sorts, second cazy and ma'n «rep, as of which have teen inspected 
as growing on our Farms by the Board of Agriculture, and certified to be true. We very strongly recom- 
mend a trial of Majest:- and Kerr’s Pink, as we have proved them to be really first class in every way. 


SECOND EARLY VARIETIES. 


GREAT SCOT, Round, fine shape, enormous cropper ; ‘ : R a e il4lbs. 3/8 
KING GEORGE, Oval to kidney. white flesh, good cropper i } : . : ; . 1l4libs. 3/3 
MAINCROP VARIETIES. tie 
KERR'S PINK (NEW). round, very strong grower, heavy crapper . i E ; š 3 . 
MAJESTIC (N EW), as kidney; an immense Cropper, perhaps the best introduced since Up-to-Date . 14)bs. 6/- 
RECTOR, pink skin. round . . . ; . ; . : ; ; : n $a 33 


THE ALLY, kidney, strong grower, a splendid cropper À ; R : ; ; : : : : 
BATH’S SELECT VEGETABLE AND FLOWER SEEDS. 


If you want the best of everything in the Vegetable and Flower Garden, write for our Illustrated 
Catalogue, which contains a selection of the best seeds obtainable at modcrate prices. 


R. H. BATH, Ltd., The Floral Farms, WISBECH. 
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THE GARDEN. 


or the Poultry-Keeper 


CONDUCTED BY 


~~ 
CARCELY a dav goes by but what I 
receive a “curio”? for my album. My 


Tecent notes in THE GARDEN on selecting 
males for breeding purposes has brought 
the following note from: one of my regular 
comespondents: “E suppose no really tip-top 
pe uhry farın of the future will be complete without 
its circus and gymnasium for training the roostegs.” 

The Government Rations.—A reader asks 
if I have seen a sample of the Government vations, 
and if sa, what I think of same. Yes; I have 
received samples-of both the meal aud the grain 
mature. and must sav right away that they are 
por m the extreme. In fact. when we remember 
the AMini-trv of Food’s assurance that the official 
fenudstuffs would be of “superior quality,” we 
moist smile at the misreprcsentation. The meal, 
as J predicted. contains a lot of palin-kernel meal 
and plenty of coarse, indigestible ingredients 
after the nature of kibbled maize and oil-cake 
refuse, with a bit of bran thrown in. The grain 
muxture consists mainly of damaged maize, empty 
miaize-shells, small inferior oats, dried-up wheat 
and broken rice. Now we know why the Govern- 
ment could not put the profiteers in prison. They 
would surely have had to take proceedings against 
their own Departmental heads. In case you did 
not see the Ministry of Food’s announcement 
serving off” the “super” Poultry Rationing 
Scheme, I give it 12 tolo below. 

The Scheme Falls Through.—‘ In consequence 
of the improved situation in the supplies of feeding- 
stuts.” runs the official notice, “ owing to the 
-essation of hostilities, the needs which the Special 
Rationing Scheme of the Ministry cf Food was 
wiicnded to supply can be satished to a great extent 
from other sources. Any consumer whọ is 
dereus of obtainisg supplies of the special mix- 
tures can get them by applying to his registered 
supplier, who can obtain them by ordering from 
the mixing mills, all of which have ample stocks 
ready tor despatch. Applications should be made 
turthwith, as no distribution uuder the scheme 
wif] be made after the end of January.” What 
a chmb down! Well, we can now rub in the salt 
wath meht good humour and give the Ministry of 
Fd a dose of its own medicine. This band of 
Junkers can now set their tremendous loss on the 
* hity-dallied ” Poultry Rationing Scheme against 


the huge profits made by them out of the twelve- 


a-penny Egyptian ‘‘ marbles.” But I suppose 
the usual plan will be resorted to. That loss will 
be placed against the next boatload of imported 
cheese or meat or bacon, and Mr. Citizen will fay. 
Wrat a game! PRS.. . . RAP. 

Early Laying of Black Leghorns.—From Lady 
Eyre Coote of Dametham, Salisbury, comes a 
splendid laving record which I am pleased to 
publish : 

“We hatched six Black Leghorn pullet& on 
April 17, 1918,” {gites Lady Eyre Coote, “ ayd 
they started to lay on August 26, 1918, when 
four months and nine days old. Since then 
they have laid continuously, and on Decem- 
br 17, when they were eight months old, the 
six pullets bad produced 334 eggs. 

** We have always given them a little Karswood 
in their food. Is not this rather a record ?” 
To sav the least, this is an exceptional record of 

whieh my correspomudent may be more than pleased. 
It shes that management has been on very sound 


fact that exceptions are well in the minority. 


W. POWELL-OWEN, F.B.S.A. 


lines, and I hope to receive further details later 
to krrow if the laving has been maintained through- 
out the winter. As Į have so often pointed out, 
the early layer usually produces a few eggs and then 
goes into a false moult, followed by a 
while production may cominence again about 
December or January, according to the elements. 
I have often been able to maintain laying by 
warding oft thts false moult by special feeding and 
housing in cases Hke the present, where one cerly 
layer has set the whole pen going. 

August Laying of Pullets.—In Lady Coote's 
case one prolife pullet undoubtedly started the 
rest laying, and sceing that the records were main- 
tained and a false moult avoided, it is proof to me 
that my correspondent gave the pullets all they 
needed by way of food, housing and management 
when the cold weather—which starts the false 
moult—came in. In other words, the pullets 
were never allowed to get run down in condition 
to become a prey to feather-dropping., = There is 
not the Icast doubt, that Karswood Spice 
played a very important part, not only in bringing 
the pullets on to lay at so early an age, but also 
in kecping them in prime condition, thus enabling 
them to shake off the false moult. Again, the 
strain is probably an carly producing one, and 
males bred from these pullets, if the latter maintain 
heir winter production, should throw some ex- 
ellent carly layers. 

Selective Breeding and Early Laying.—Having 
given this record and to explain my side of the ques- 
tion, I may say that I am not against early laying 
if it can be maintained. First of all I attach 
importance to maturity, knowing that growth 
stops directly the pullet lays its first egg. There- 
fore, on these lines of argument, directly your 
pullets are large and fully grown—be they four, six 
or eight months old—I am prepared to welcome 
eggs. The next danger is that false moult, which 
is a serious item to contend with. For instance, 
if in a pen of pullets one bird starts to lay in 
August and does not set the others going, should she 
commence a false moult in October the chances 
are that her sisters (in the pen with her) will cateh 
the habit of feather-dropping. Then they will 
have a false moult and eggs will not be forthcoming 
till Christmas or thereabouts. On the other hand, 
if one early producing pullet persuades her sisters 
in the same pen to follow her example in August, 
then the lot can often be so well handled by liberal 
feeding and careful management that laying is 
maintained. If by selective breeding a strain of 
early produccrs is evolved, then the chances of all 
coming on to lay early are possible, which greatly 
helps matters. Personally, I think pullets of both 
sitting and more particularly non-sitting brecds 
need speeding up aS regards maturity mainly by 
selective breeding and clever handling. But often 
I form definite rules because I bear in mind the 
This 


rest, 


too, 


is a case in point. 

Condition of Breeders.— The mention of Kars- 
wood Spice reminds me of a letter from Mrs. A. 
Tomlinson, who asks if Karsweod Spice can be 
given without harm to breeding stock. My 
querist has been giving Karswood in the mash all 
the winter, with excellent laying results, and wonders 
if it is right to continue its use for the same birds 
now that they are being kept for breeding purposes, 
This question comes along about this time every 
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vear, and will be with me continuously for several 
months vet. Given in the proportions advised, 
my querist will find that Karswood Spice, added to 
the soft food for breeding birds, will prove a great 
aid to their condition, I always speak as I find 
things, and will explain the reason for doubt being 
cast on the use of Karswood Spice for breeders. 
In the past, cayenne pepper, ginger, gentian, 
chillics and the like have been freely used to force 
birds to lay, but as it was undesirable to force 
egg production from breeders, their use has been 
condemned on all sides. Now, seeing that Karswood 


‘Spice is a conditioner” rather than a forcer, and 


dees not contain any of th: ingredients given 
above, the query mentioned does not really enter 
the case, 

Avoid Late Hatching.—One cause of late 
hatching, where purchased sittings or chicks are. 
concerned, is in the delayed ordering of the eggs or 
chicks desired. Many poultry-keepers never think 
of booking their sittings ahead. with the result 
that often they are unable to secure eggs or chicks 
when desired, owing to the selected breeder being 
fully booked up at the time. Many professional 
breeders start booking ordirs from November 
onwards, and already one of my friends writes to 
say he is booked up till March. Readers of 
Inv notes desiring sittings or chicks this spring 
should not delay in posting off letters to the selected 
breeders, asking for prices. On receipt of these 
the eggs or ghicks should be paid for and booked 
for delivery around the tune desired. It can be so 
arranged, for instance, that the purchaser is to 
wire the vendor when to despatch. Meanwhile, the 
purchaser can make his arrangements for hatching, 
buving or begging a broody if none is available, 
or arranging with a friend to place the purchased 
eggs in his or her incubator for a given fee. Where 
one knows the exact date when delivery can be 
accepted, that is preferable, as it helps the brecder. 
At any rate, one should never sit tight and wait for 
a broody or securing the eggs; that so often spells 
late chicks. Far better is it to loan or purchase 
a broody (or two) from a neighbour, 

Hatching Season’s Bright Prospects.—What a 
treat it is to be able to look ahead and foresee the 
bright prospects awaiting the hatching season! I 
have been scanning once more Mr. Harry Heb- 
ditch’s full-page advertisement of appliances in 
THE GARDEN. It reminds ine of the opening of 
the 1913 rearing season! Now we find Mr. Heb- 
ditch offering incubators, foster-mothers and grow- 
ing stock *“ Dreadnought ® houses to poultry- 
producers as if to say “full steam ahead!” And 
it looks like being a record rearing season, judging 
by the latest reports from breeders, many of whom, 
apart from the home trade, are being inundated with 
export orders. Those across the water are evi- 
dently far superior as judges of British stocks of 
poultry to Herr von Junkers Clynes and Co, 
I have also received a letter from Mr. Hebditch 
to say that he has now full stocks of 1, 2, and 
3 inch mesh wrire-netting. It all seems like 
a dream. | 


ADVICE ON POULTRY MATTERS. 


Mr. W. Powell-Owen, Tue Garnen Poultry 
Expert, will be pleased to answer, free of charge, any 
questions dealing with pouliry-keeping. A stamped 
and addressed envelope should be enclosed, when a 
lengthy and detailed reply will be posted promptly. 
Communications should be sent to Mr. W. Powell- 
Owen, care of Tue GARDEN, 20, Tavistock Street, 
Strand, W.C.2. Samples of foods (report thercon and 
suggested use), 1s. 6d. ; post-morlems, 2s. 6d. each. 
Send samples and dead fowls (latter by rail and lelters 
under separale~cover) direct to W. Powell-Owen, 
“ Powell-Owen Poultry Wuread,> 47a, High Street 
Hampstead; N.W.3. 
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THE GARDEN. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE POULTRY 
EDITOR’S POST-BAG ~- 


N looking over my letters for the past week 

as received from readers of THE GARDEN, 

the most interesting to me is that from 

Mrs. M. S. D. of Boncath R.S.O., South 

Wales. Below I give a long extract there- 
from, 


Improving Local Poultry.—‘‘I have been a 
very interested reader of your Poultry Notes ever 
since they started in THE GARDEN,” writes my 
correspondent. “Iam an amateur poultry-keeper, 
but have been very successful so far. I began with 
the idea of improving the laying qualities of the 
poultry stocks kept by the farmers and cottagers 
on our estate. Commencing with the best utility 
birds I could procure, I looked after the housing 
and feeding of them myself until I had a practical 
understanding of their every need. I sold sittings. 
of eggs to all our tenants at a nominal price, and 
started a very successful egg depôt in our district. 
The result has been a large increase in the output 
of eggs all about here, and a better class of fowl. 
I kept a strict account of all eggs laid and cost of 
food, &c., and proved to the people here that if I 
could clear a profit of from £30 to £40 a vear on 
120 head of hens and pullets, any farmer's wife or 
daughter could do as well or better; also, that it 
would be quite worth their while to give their 
poultry intelligent attention. Many have acted 
on my advice and are very satisfied with the results 
obtained.” 


Educating the ‘‘ Locals.’’—When I read that 
letter I awarded Mrs. M. S. D. my own award of 
‘O.P.1."—Officer of the Poultry Industry. I am 
a great believer in bestowing honour where it is 
due, realising how neglected is the little British 
hen and how our Government officials persist in 
treating the Poultry Industry as the Cinderella 
of Agriculture. Would that there were thousands 
of people of the calibre of my correspondent, who, 
in educating the "locals" in the art of handling 
fowls, would help to lift the industry to that high 
position where it deserves to stand entrenched. 
The way to get the better of our farmers and our 
cottagers is to take the hen personally in hand and 
by means of strict accounts to show what return 
can be achieved. In othcr words, It means the 
copying of Mrs. M. S. D.’s plans, and well does she 
deserve the gracious thanks of the poultry industry. 
I am well acquainted with the kind of people 
any such person is sure to meet in his or her efforts 
to improve the local stocks of poultry, but patience 
and good humour will bring success. I have had 
much experience in this direction. One would 
suppose that as we have a Board of Agriculture, 
instruction in poultry matters would fall to their 
lot, and that no further efforts of a private nature 
would be needed. Alt I can say is that the Beard 
have always failed dismally in schooling poultry- 
keepers into the way they should go. 


Instruction in Poultry-keeping.—To educate 
local poultry-keepers you need something more 
than ‘‘toshy ” leaflets and forms. Take any Board 
of Agriculture leaflet you like, and you will find 
that it is miles above the head of a novice. “ To 
make the most of hens,” runs an imaginary leaflet, 
“ you need to keep the birds on the colony system.” 
That is atypical example, and all I say is that before 
you try to push such a leaflet into a novice’s hand, 
do please tell him what you mean by the ‘ colony ”’ 
system of keeping hens. To say that I am 

istounded at the lack of knowledge displayed by 


some poultry-keepers is to put matters very 
mildly. I have especially looked through my 
letters for the week to find a case in point. A 
correspondent from Middlesex writes: ‘‘ One of 
my hens makes a sort of squeaky sound. Is it 
‘pip’ ?’? Now, I do not attach any blame whatso- 
ever upon the shoulders of the novice, for the latter 
always has my most sympathetic attention. 
What I do say is that we lack a definite and sound 
policy of official instruction in poultry-keeping. 
In the States, and even in our own Colonies, their 
extensive system of official tuition beats that of our 
Board of Agriculture to a “ frazzle.” 


To Obtain More Eggs.—A correspondent writes 
to say that my notes on trap-nesting have greatly 
interested her, but that she cannot spare the time 
to attend to trap-nests every day for the twelve 
months. She realises the great benefits accruing 
from my method of breeding, but wonders if there 
is any modified plan suited to her special case. 
As there will probably be many others similarly 
placed, I will give my views on the matter. It 
may be taken for granted that the number of eggs 
laid by a pullet from October to December has an 
all-important say in her yield for the twelve 
months. The poultry-keeper, then, who will 
be progressive enough to trap-nest his or her 
pullets during October, November and December 
of each year will be working along sound lines. 


‘ As a general rule, where I recommend this system | 


I advise the use as breeders of all pullets laying 
from forty to sixty eggs during the three months 
mentioned. A pullet scoring sixty eggs (ie., 
twenty each month) would be a fine representative 
for the breeding pens. And if we go further and 
use at the head of our pens males bred from mothers 
laying forty to sixty eggs in the three months, our 
system is greatly improved. 


Ashes for Ducks.—Miss F. T. mentions that 
she does not provide her ducks with grit and shell, 
as they can secure plenty of this on the neighbour- 
ing roads. Be this as it may, both poultry and 
ducks should have grit and shell always before 
them. As an addition a box of ashes will be a 
great aid to both health and egg production, 
and more so in the case of ducks. Hens can have 
the ashes placed in a box to act as a dust-bath 
as well. Secure a good-sized box—one that is 
deep and roomy—and place it on legs so as to 
be well off the ground, thus allowing the hens the 
use of the space below for scratching purposes. 
Place the box in the covered run or scratching- 
shed, and fit a jump-up board at the base so that 
the birds can fly thereon prior to entering the box. 
Put ashes in the latter, and the dust-bath is com- 
plete. Constantly add fresh ashes. In the case 
of ducks, keep a box of ashes always available, 
placing the same under cover; the ducks will 
greatly appreciate this, and egg production will 
be increased. 

Grade According to Ages.—‘‘' E. W. B.” of 
Liverpool writes: “I am a beginner, and started 
with four hens in September last, which laid some 
eggs and then started moulting. Since then I 


- have added six pullets and two more hens. Only 


two birds are laying, and yet the birds have 
splendid accommodation, Attached to the house 
is a roomy, well-littered scratching-shed, as you 
advise.” As I have so often stated in my notes, 
it is a great mistake to mix hens and pullets 
together, just as it is to put forward with back- 
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ward pullets. Stock need to be graded according 
to their age, for the very reason that only by thts 
plan can one feed on correct lines. Supposing we 
place six hens that are moulting with six pullets 
that are on the point of Jay. The chances are 
that instead of producing those eggs the pullets 
will immediately start to moult, catching the habit 
from the adult hens. Even should they not 
commence to drop feathers, but begin to lay, 
it will be readily seen that no set system of feeding 
can suit both lots of birds. The pullets that are 
in lay must call for a different course of feeding 
to that needed by the moulting hens. The main 
thing, then, in aiming at maximum egg returns is 
so to arrange each flock that every bird therein 
is of equal development and needs the same kind 
of feeding as the rest. “E. W. B.” would have 
done better to have purchased last September 
six or twelve hatched-to-time 1918 pullets. 


Perches Too High.—A reader of my notes 
asks if it is too high to have the perches 4 fect 
from the ground. She has recently taken a house 
in the country and finds a poultry-house in the 
garden, which she now desires to stock with fowls. 
To answer the query briefly, ‘‘ Yes.” It is quite 
a common mistake for poultry-keepers to arrange 
the perches at too great a height from the floor. 
As a general rule; I like the height to be 2 fect 
6 inches for adult stock. Many losses among 


- birds can be traced to high perches, particularly 


where the hens have been overfed or fed unwiscly 
and been allowed to get fat internally. Rupiure 
of the liver, affections of the heart and brain, 
and so forth readily follow a drop from a high 
perch if the bird is in any way in an overfat con- 
dition. Personally, I like a lower perch still for 
two year old hens, because automatically they 
become heavier when they have passed through 
their first or ‘‘ pullet ” season of laying. Birds 
of the light or non-sitting breeds, too, will not 
necessarily need so low a perch as those of the 
heavy or sitting varieties. If at any time you 
find a dead bird in the roost, see if the perch is 
too high. But, better still, apply the Temedy 
before you lose a hen or cock. 


. Starting with Bantams.—Mrs. A. J. T. is 


-anxious to know when is the best time to com- 


mence with Bantams. She wishes to have a 
few Bantams as pets for her little boy and girl, 
and to let the little ones have the eggs laid. My 
querist’s best plan would be to buy now a quartet 
or quintet of Bantams, and they would be prq- 
ducing eggs directly after they were acclimatised 
to thcir aew surroundings. If a cockerel were 
purchased to go with them, my correspondent 
could set a few eggs next April, May or June and 
add to her stock pullets of her own breeding. 
Bantams do not naturally take so long to mature 
as the large fowls, and summer hatching is usually 
adopted. A small hen or a Silkie can be used to 
incubate the eggs and rear the Bantam chicks. 
Bantams call for very little by way of housing 
and feeding, and they are admirable pets for 
children. I am really surprised they are not more 
popular. W. POWELL-OWEN. 
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Use of Sprouted Oats. - 
T one time it was customary to place the oats 
on the floor in an outhouse, water them, 
and let them sprout as they stood; but the newer 
methods are more progressive. For the breeding 
stock sprouted oats represent a very useful food, 
ensuring, as I have so often proved, a higher 
fertility percentage. It will, too, keep the birds 
in good health, and for fowls kept in confined 
runs it is hard to beat. At times when green- 
stuff is scarce, or in the spring before the grass 
has any “ body’ in it, oat-sprouts are decidedly 
useful. Of/ other, grains, barley lends itself 
particularly to sprouting. 
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GARDENERS AND DEMOBILISATION. 


O more urgent task follows upon the 
demobilisation of the Forces than the re- 
instatement in civil life of all who 
have joined the Colours. With the 
object of assisting gardeners to find 
situations and so to quickly restore gardens 
to normal conditions, announcements of situa- 
tions vacant and situations wanted are inserted 
in our pages without charge. A great many 
readers are taking advantage of this offer. 
Such announcements should be clearly classi- 
fed, written on a separate sheet of paper, 
and made as brief as possible. We ask that we 
may be advised immediately an appointment is 
made. - 2 
David’s Peach (Prunus Davidiana).—-David’s 
Peach is a fitting companion to the Wych Hazels, 
Winter Sweet, and other trees or shrubs that flower 
in the depth of winter. Its clear white flowers 
stand out well against a dark background of 
conifers, and they are remarkable for their earliness, 
however hard the winter may be. We were 
remmded of its earliness on seeing in mid-January 
a group of young trees in full blossom in the Bagshot 
Nurseries. Although hardy enough, it ~~ 
Is just as well that such an early flower- 
ing tree should be sheltered from the 
nth and cast winds and from the 
eariy morning sun. 

The Royal Gardeners’ Orphan 
Fund.—The annual general meeting of 
the subscribers to this Fund will be 
held at ‘‘ Simpson’s,’’ 10, Strand, 
London, W.C.. on Thursday, February 6, 
at 30’clock, for the purpuse of receiving 
the report of the committee and state- 
ment of accounts for the past year, 
tu elect officers for the ensuing 
vear. and to elect by resolution 
eleven children to the benefits of the 
Fund. 

The Freesia Season.—-Ireesias are 
coming into flower, and experience 
bas shown that the flowers will last 
much longer and the fragrance be more 
pronounced if the plants are not grown 
in too high a temperature. It is also 
mportant to remember to stake the 
shoots, otnerwise they will become 
w twisted that it will be difficult 
to arrange them in vases. Continue 
In give the plants weak appli- 
rations liquid manure and soot- 
water. 

Appie Boston Russet.— Though this 
late dessert sort was not infrequently 
catalogued in pre-war days, it does 
Bt appear to be so well known to 
gardeners as its merits deserve. The 
variety is in season from January to 
Apel, and has the flavour and high 
aroma of the Ribston Pippin, which 
should oomamend it to a large number. 
Asges other good qualities are the 
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sugary and juicy character of the fruits. These latter 
are conical, tapering considerably in the direction of 
the closed eye, and slightly angular. Late-keeping 
dessert sorts of high quality are not so plentiful 
as to admit of ignoring any, and those who have 
room for a tree or two might well plant this good 
sort. Usually recommended for bush culture, a 
standard known to us gave seven bushels 
of fruits in 1918, a most welcome crop in that 
unmistakably bad fruit year. 

Carnation Brilliant.—This Perpetual-flowering 
variety gained an award of merit from both the 
British Carnation Society and Royal Horticultural 
Society so recently as December 3 last, and, so 
far, the variety appears to merit the dual honour. 
On the date named it was shown by Messrs. Stuart 
Low and Co., the firm also showing it well on 
January 14 last. A weakness of most scarlet- 
flowered Carnations in winter-time is their tendency 
to become slaty or dull, the brilliant tone being 
often entirely lacking. In the new-comer the 
colour was as brilliant and the flowers generally 
as free from the defect named as those shown in 
early December, and, provided this good quality 
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Omphalodes Cappadocica. — This beautiful 
Navelwort is so early that the first of its charming 
flowers may often be seen in January, yet it will 
continue in bloom nearly the whole summer. A 
fairly cool woodland soil, such as would suit the 
better-known O. verna, seems to be al? that it 
requires. Or it may be planted in a made-up 
mixture of leaf-mould, loam and grit. With us 
it shows little inclination to spread, though we 
believe it does so in some gardens. The short 
runners it throws out may, however, be pegged 
down, when they will usually root quite freely. The 
foliage of O. Cappadocica is rather larger and fincr 
than that of the other spe-ics named, and the 
leaves remain green all through the winter. The 
flowers, which are borne on loose, upright panjcles, 
are nearly as large as a sixpence and of a most 
striking, clear sky blue without a trace of red or 
purple. This Omphalodes appears to be perfectly 
hardy and easy to grow in any congenial soil in 
half shade, and, unlike its splendid relation O. 
Luciliz, it is not troubled by slugs. 

Megasea ligulata.—A further reminder—for 
it was mentioned in a recent issuc—may uot 


is maintained, the variety is destined to take high be out of place as to the protection ‘of 
rank among the best winter-flowering scarlets. the bloom of this slightly tender Megasea. 
ov Mm- It is valuable for cutting if it can be 
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THE SLIGHTLY TENDER MEGASEA LIGULATA, 


The flowers should be protected with light branches. ` 


had undamaged by frost. We have 
been using some Scotch Fir for shelter- 
ing Loquat, Carpenteria and other 
tender things, and cutting: up some of 
the small side branches for the Megasea. 
They are made ‘into twigs about 
18 inches long, and stuck upright in 
the ground among the plants. Each 
little branch has a natwal inclination 
one way, which is made use of im 
placing them so as best to cover the 
crowns. When unprotected, the bloom 
is stunted and always more gr less 
harmed by frost or wet; but when 
treated as described it is thrown up 
with a fair length of stalk and makes 
well-developed flowers of a charming 
pale pink colour. 

Pulmonaria Mrs. Moon.—This is 
one of the earliest of the Lungworts 
to bloom, often being a contemporary 
of the first Winter Aconites and 
Snopdrops. Being a form of P. sac- 
charata, the marbling of the leaves is 
particularly good, but the latter are 
usually even broader and finer in 
Mrs. Moon than in the species. 
The flowers are large and of a charming 
shade of soft rose which does not die 
off into any other tint. .It is a, delight- 
ful and cheerful plant in the severest 
_of January weather. | . 

Rose Show at Windsor.—The annu 
show of the Windsor, Eton and 
District Rose and Horticultural Society 
„has been fixed for Saturday, June 28, 
and willbe held, by ykind permission 
of. His Majesty) (the (King, on the 
Slopcs of Windsor Castle. : 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


(The Editor ts not responsible for the opinions 
expressed by correspondents.) 


COLOUR AND PEANT LIFE. 


OUR correspondent Mr. F. R. L. Wilson, in 
your issue of January 4, in criticising my 
article in THE GARDEN of December 7, 1918, 
unfortunately appears to have misunderstood 
my meaning. I certainly thought I had made 


_ it perfectly clear, both by description and diagram, 
_ that the light absorbed by the chlorophyll was 


’ 
‘ 


' the effective portion. The absorption bands 
were shown as dark and colourless. I do not 


“quite gather what was in Mr. Wilson’s mind when 


he suggested that by bringing protoplasm into 


', intimate association with dye stuff whose absorp- 


, tion is mainly in the red and yellow, the growth 
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of a plant might ‘be stimulated at a time of year 
” when the violet rays are weak. No colour screen 


, can make up for the loss of solar energy such as 


we experience in winter. Professor Tyndall 
writes ; ‘‘ Although the violet and ultra-violet 


_Tays are spoken of as the chcmical rays, as regards 


their action upon the salts of silver and many other 


l substances, they may perhaps merit this title ; 
but in the grandest example of the chemical action 


of light, the decomposition of carbonic acid in 
the leaves of plants, with which my eminent friend 
Dr. Draper has so indissolubly associated his 


. name, the yellow rays are found te be most 


active.”’—H. H. WARNER. 
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OREOCOME CANDOLLII. 


THIS ornamental-foliaged umbelliferous plant, 

which, as mentioned on page 468, December 21, 
1918, has proved to be a puzzle to the Rev. J. Jacob, 
is fairly well known. Prior to the war it was often 
used for summer bedding, notably at Hampton 
Court andin Hyde Park. It was generally employed 
as a dot plant over low-growing subjects. In this 
way its ornamental Fern-like foliage was seen 
to considerable advantage. Though generally 
known under the above name, it is by botanists 
included in the genus Selenum, its specific title 
being tenuifohum. It is a native of the Himalayas, 
but the date of its introduction I do not know. 
In the ‘ Dictionary of Gardening” the entire 
genus is dismissed in comparatively few words.— 
H. P. 


- HARDY CYCLAMEN. 


REVERTING to the question of fragrance in 

hardy Cyclamen, raised by the Rev. Joseph 
Jacob, none can excel the delicious sweetness of 
Cyclamen africanum, but, unfortunately, it is not 
quite hardy in our gardens. The delicate grace 
of this Cyclamen, which is a refined miniature 
persicum, is charming. I now have a plant in full 
bloom, the corm of which I gathered some years 
ago when wandering on the hills of Northern 
Africa, some distance from Tunis, where it was 


' growing in abundance.—ERNEST BALLARD, Colwall. 


A PRECOCIOUS RHODODENDRON. 


FEEL obliged to Sir Herbert Maxwell for his 

remarks on this subject in THE GARDEN of 
January 18, page 18. Although I know R. arboreum 
quite well, I cannot say the same for R. a. roseum. 
Qur specimen, of which I wrote and which began 
to open its trusses in November, came here 
many years ago as R. a. roseum from a lead- 
ing Edinburgh firm which at that time dealt 
extensively in Rhododendrons. After hearing Sir 
Herbert's testimony, I am convinced that it has 
been wrongly named. I have seen R. Nobleanum 


(the type) in various gardens, and am convinced 


Pad 
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that this is not our precocious plant, but is 
most likely cne of its numerous forms to which 
Sir Herbert makes allusion. I am interested 
in Sir Herbert’s remarks as to the order in which 
these various forms come into flower, viz., the lighter 
shades first, and finishing with the deeper shades. 
We have the same experience here with six large 
specimens of hybrids with arboreun blood in their 
veins; these flower during April and May. I 
should explain that our precocious specimen is now 
too far developed for the season to be serviceable 
for identification. —CHARLES ComFortT, Broomfield 
Gardens, Davidson's Mains, Midlothian. 


BITES FROM “ SMALLER - STILLS ” 
“(JONATHAN SWIFT'S “ POETRY”). 


AM grateful to “ E. M.""—first, for his backing 

my opinion with regard to that fine scarlet 
crimson Pentstemon George Home. When, how- 
ever, he says that it is ‘‘ the best of all varieties 
of the Pentstemon tribe for producing a brilliant 
and decisive effect in a mass in beds, lines, or in 
clumps in the herbaceous border,” possibly one 
of the “ infinitums ” may have something to say. 
Secondly, for his kindly correction. I remember 
the grand show at Aldenham House to which he 
refers, and doubtless the plants were the result of 
cross-fertilisation. I should have written “ hybridi- 
sation,” for, according to big Jonathan Bailey, 
there are so many children in the family that 
nobody has heretofore quite known what to do. 
(Tue GARDEN, January 11.) _ 


Greetings and thanks to “ H. P.” for putting 
me right about the correct name of the splendid 
white Pelargonium that made such an impression 
on me last autumn. Others have got hold of 
the wrong name besides myself; for to make sure, 
as I thought, of being correct, I wrote, before I 
put pen to paper, to the head-gardener who origin- 
ally gave me a “slip,” and he wrote to the florist 
from whom he got it, and the fountain-head of the 
beautiful plant said “ Volonté Nationale.” We 
know now that it should be “ Velonté Nationale 
alba.”  All’s well that ends well, if the voracious 
little fleas have thus unwittingly been the means 
of giving a grand plant an extended advertisement. 
“ Eheu fugaces, Pelargum, Pelargum, Labuntur 
anni.” Excuse the liberty I am taking with 
Horace. In what particular way the parson’s 
“ Mesopotamia ” affected the old lady who heard 
the sermon, I know not; but Pelargonium takcs 
me back te the seventies, when no self-respect- 
ing big boy at Uppingham School ever thought 
himself properly turned out on a Sunday morning 
without a buttonhole from Baines’, and when, as 
often as not, that buttonhole was a Pelargonium. 
Those times can never be recalled, but I think 
the Pelargoniums are still with us, though in hiding, 
as it were, ready to come on the stage when the cue 
of an appreciative public is given. May that time 
not be long delayed! (Tne GARDEN, January 18.) 


Flavour in Beet.—A too late sowing in 1917 
unexpectedly revealed the tenderness and pleasant 
taste of young Beet. When lifting-time came 
there were a great many roots too small to “ hog,” 
and as it was a shame to scrap them, we began 
to eat them, and very good they were—-juicy, 
tender and mild, with no mixture of the earthy 
taste which seems to be a concomitant of all 
Beet grown in more or less shade. Why should 
we expect old Beet to be as tender and nice as that 


which is younger and only partly grown? As well 


expect a three year old hen to be as pleasant 
to the palate as a nice plump young chicken ; 
at least, s> I argue. Now, the question that I 
should like answered by some culinary vegetable 
expert is: “ Will the young, small, partly grown 
Beet keep as well and as long as the more mature ?" 
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On the answer to this query will depend the date 
for my sowing, for now that food is becoming more 
plentiful, the luxury of small, juicy young Beetroot 
need no longer be taboo. (THE GARDEN, 
January 25.) 


I have yet another use to which the little Currant 
Tomatoes may be put. They make a very excel- 
Ient accompaniment to the Green French Haricot 
Beans, as I and a couple of friends who recently 
sampled them at my table can testify. The tart 
taste of the stewed Currant Tomatoes went so well 
with the Beans, soaked and boiled and then covered 
with a little plain white sauce; and in addition to 
their being a factor in pleasing the palate, they 
helped to make a very pretty looking dish—just 
placed round the sauce-covered Beans, on which 
a little finely chopped Parsley had been scattered. 
The fruit was gathered on January 22. (THE 
GARDEN, January 18.) 


I have just come across this entry in rather an 
out-of-the-way little book, “The Beauties of 
Flora Displayed,” by N. Swinden, 1778, which is 
of considerable interest with regard to the use of the 
Tomatoes that were grown in the eighteenth 
century. One of the plants in his case of annuals 
(No. 11) for the fifth range of one of his somewhat 
elaborate flower-beds was ‘‘ No. 157, Love Apple, 
Solanum. Yellow: and Red Fruit.” I presume 
from the colon after yellow that the flowers were 
yellow and the fruit red. A 


TuE “ MIND” OF THE TITLE. 


“ So, naturalists observe, a flea 
Has smaller fleas that on him prey; 
And these have smaller still to bite 'em ; 
And so proceed ad infinitum.” 
(From Swift’s Poetry, a Rhapsody.) 


Fleas are not the only creatures that enjoy a bite. 
— JOSEPH JACOB. 


USEFUL PLUMS. 


WAS surprised that Mr. Bunyard’s list of 

culinary Plums which appeared in THE GARDEN 
of January 18 did not contain Gisborne’s. I 
consider this one of the most reliable bearers we 
have, and the fruit, though of poor quality for 
dessert purposes, is excellent for cooking, either 
used fresh, bottled, or made into jam. As jam it 
beats some of its more aristocratic rivals. My 
two trees have not entirely failed for many years ; 
in,1917 they bore such heavy crops that we hardly 
knew what to do with them, and even last year they 
produced a few pecks, which were as many as whole 
orchards of other Plums produced in this county. 
The Czar is another stand-by ; it hardly ever fails, 
but the quality is, I think, poor. Monarch is not a 
favourite of mine; it is very fine to look at, but 
I think the quality is quite second-rate. Early 
Prolific does not suit our soil; two trees have taken 
up good room in my garden for some sixteen years. 
One is now converted into firewood, and the other is 
doomed if it fails to bear this year, for the two lazy 
things have only carried real crops once in the course 
of their existence.—J. DuNcAN-Psarson, Loydham, 
Notts. 


TOMATO TRIALS. 


"THE issue of THE GARDEN for January 18 is so 

full of instructive articles that it would take 
too much space to comment onall. But the one of 
outstanding originality was, to me, the above, 
and sober, serious old Anne, in her sere and yellow 
leaf-time, admires and envies the games the Rev. 
J. J. has been playing with his Tomatoes. Bless 
his. young heart! What a “boy” he is! But 
my practical housewifely eye was at once taken by 
his m Tomato, and Iy was delighted to read 
of its¥cxcellent flavour, Here, at last, is the 
Tomato I have so long wanted and wished for— 
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tue bottling! Tomatoes bottle beautifully ip 
water only, but even the smallest ordinary oneg 
are so awkward to “pack” and take so much 
space that I only preserve a few in this way every 
vear (and Tomatoes are my own particular 
‘“wanity’’! Give me a really ripe open-aip 
Tomato, and anyone who likes may have the 
Ieaches !). So please, your Reverence, forgive 


my impertinent remarks and do at once increase — 


vour stock of Plum Tomatoes and put the seed 
on the market without delay, so benefiting 
all true Tomato lovers, and among them—ANNE 
AMATEUR. | 


TOMATO CHISWICK PEACH. 


I OBSERVE that the Rev. Joseph Jacob accords 

high praise to this Tomato for its delicious 
flavour, and so far I am in agreement with him ; 
it has undoubtedly the most delicate and “ fruity ” 
flavour of any existing Tomato. But here we 
discarded it after one season’s trial. After cating 
it, on more than one occasion, not only myself, 
bat others, were taken with symptoms almost 
resembling a mild form of cholera Now, Ido not 
want to condemn the variety by asserting point 
blank that these symptoms were directly attribut- 
able to it, but I am anxious to knew (1) whether 
any of your readers who may have consumed it 
bave suffered in similar fashion, and (2) whether 
it may have been possible that the flowers of the 
plants grown here had become cross-pollinated 
by some other wild form of the Solanum, such as 
the Deadly Nightshade. It is an interesting 
speculation, and possibly some reader of THE 
GarpEN may be able to throw light on the 
matter.—F. HERBERT CHAPMAN, Rye. 


BEHAVIOUR OF PLANTS TRANSFERRED 
FROM ONE HEMISPHERE TO ANOTHER 


HE reply of “ A. W.” (page 18) to my enquiry 

is conclusive, and I am grateful to him. A 
British officer, writing front Belgium, corroborates 
“A. W's” observation as, holding good with 
South American plants. He writes as follows: 
"I have just read your notes in THE GARDEN of 


hae BOTANIC GARDENS AT HYERES. 
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December 28, and can answer your question about 
Eucryphia [pinnatifolial in Chile. I have seen 
this tree in full flower in the month of March, 
which, pf course, corresponds to September in 
our hemisphere. It was a beautiful sight. This 
was near Puerto Vara.””— HERBERT MAXWELL, 
Monreith. 


CHINA ROSES. 


“ DANECROFT ” states that Ducher is the 

only true white China Rose. I beg to 
differ. On January, ı—the red-letter day of 
the year to every Scotchman—we sat down to 
a dinner-table adorned by a bowl of pure white 
Ching Roses cut from the open garden in East 
Lothian. The variety was Rival de Pastum, a 
true China, and one of the old, old Roses. It 
appears to be but little known, but it appeals 
very strongly to me, not only for its long-flowering 
period, but also for its exquisite beauty. The 
semi-double flowers are of charming formation, 
and q similar adjective may be used to qualify 
their perfume. 
been discarded from year to year after one has 
due experience of their characters—and, alas! 
few new ones do survive after a proper trial— 
the old Rival de Pæstum still occupies an henoured 
position in the garden. Its flowers, associated 
with thase of the lovely little Iris reticulata, 
made a fine combination of colour; and the 
' flowers, too, were cut from the open on the first 
day of the year.—GroRGE M. TAYLOR. i 


JACQUEMINOT. 


CAME upon these charming verses by Bessic 
Chandler in a little sixpenny book (pre-war 
price) called Saxon’s Selected Poems or some such 
name. It was bought fifteen or more years ago 
and is probably now out of print. I thought your 
readers might think them as pretty as I do: 


t JACQUEMINOT. 


“« Who is there now knows aught of his story ? 
What is left of him but a name ? 
Of him who shared in Napoleon’s glory, 
And dreamed that his sword had won him fame. 


‘‘The fate of a man is past discerning ; 
Little did Jacqueminot suppose 
At Austerlitz, or at Moscow's burning, 
That his fame would rest in the heart of a Rose.” 
—H. M. COCKBURN. 


e 


ERANTHIS HYEMALIS (THE WINTER 
ACONITE). 


EVERAL writers have called attention in the 
pages of THE GARDEN to this lovely little gem 
which cheers us with its golden cups in the early 
days of the new-born year. Regarding its ability 
to reproduce itsclf by secding, it is quite amazing 
how frecly this is done when the plants are grown 
in congenial surroundings. It produces sceds with 
great prodigality, and when these are allowed 
to ripen and sow themselves it is wonderful how 
quickly quite a colony is formed. Of course, 
this does not occur so readily when the plants 
are growing in grass as it does when they are grown 
in cultivated soil. In the latter conditions the 
soil presents a suitable medium in which the seeds 
can germinate, which they do quite readily, 
producing sturdy litile plants. I recall an 
instance where a few plants formed a clump at 
the base of a rockery, which in a few years had 
multiplied into hundreds. In every vacant patch 
of soil, and even in the paths, the hardy little 
plants asserted themselves. The health and vigour 
of the plants were amazing, and the quantity and 
quality of the flowers they produced amply repaid 
any little care bestowed on. them.—W. L. 
Carnoustie. 


While many new Roses have’ 
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The Jardin d’Acclimatation at 
Hyeres 


THERE are many interesting trees and shrubs in 
these botanic gardens on the Céte d’Azur. The 


_ 


VIOLET PICKING AT HYERES. LARGE 
EUCALYPTUS IN BACKGROUND. 


_finest specimens of Eucalyptus Globulus at Hyères 
‘are supposed to be the Grst introduced into 
Europe. 

One remarkably fine tree with strips of shedded 
bark at the foot, is about forty-five years old, 
and when I measured it in 1912 it was 17} feet in 
circumference 5 fect from the ground, and with 
a spread of about 35 yards. A taller but more 
slender tree, near the main entrance, is over 
roo feet in height. Young branches are cut off 
some of the trees for sending to manufacturing 
chemists, who extract the essential oil from the 
leaves and young shoots. Another large Euca- 
lyptus is shown behind the wall of an enclosure 
where women and girls are gathering Violets 
for exportation to Paris, London and elsewhere. 
There are hundreds of acres of Violets in and about 
the old town of Hyéres, a few miles from the 
Mediterrancan Coast. Many of the women who 
gather them, and do other horticultural work 
in the district, are Piedmontese; and very pic- 
turesque they often look in their brightly coloured 
garments. 

The finest group of Eucalypti I have seen io 
England was growing by a roadside between 
Colchester and the sea—possibly in the parish of 
Brightlingsea. A Eucalyptus is shown also in 
the view of succulent plants at Hyères. Here it is 
associated with Pinus maritima; Yucca filifera, 
25 feet high; a thirty year old plant of the rare 
Cereus monstrosus, ro feet high; two kinds of 
Opuntia; Agave mexicana and another; and in 
the foreground are Dasyhrion gracile and D. 
longifolium. In the same gardens is a fine 
group of Washingtonia robusta (Pritchardia 
filamentosa), 50 feet in height and 8 feet in 
girth; and rather smaller trees—of this species 
can- be “seen) lining “a ‘road in“the immediate 
neighbourhood. H. STUART THOMPSON. 
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Cultivation of Asparagus at Argenteuil 


HINTS ON 


AVING paid a number of visits to 

Argenteuil, a district which has attained 

a world-wide reputation for the growing 

of Asparagus, it will certainly interest 

readers of Tite GARDEN to know the 
modus operandi of the leading growers there. Here, 
then, is a full description of the manner of pre- 
paring the beds and planting. 


PLANTING. 


stake, and in such a way that the fibres do not 
touch each other. As soon as the plant is in 
position, it is covered with 2 inches to 3 inches 
of mould, firmly pressed with the hand so that it 
adheres to the roots. 

Not a single grower at Argenteuil manures his 
Asparagus beds when planting them, and he is 
very wise not to do so. for manure lightens the 


MAKING BUNDLES OF ARGENTEUIL ASPARAGUS. 


\ 

In choosing a suitable piece of ground, care 
is taken to find one with a light, sandy soil 40 renti- 
inetres to 50 centimetres (15 inches to 19 inches) 
in depth, and with a permeable subsoil. A certain 
degree of firmness is no disadvantage, provided 
the land is mellow and friable. Before winter 
sets in, a layer of about 2 inches of good manure 
is spread on the surface, or an ample sprinkling 
of chemical manure is applied instead. 

A few days before planting, and when the 
weather is fine, the ground is arranged in furrows 
and ridges so as to form sloping beds and trenches, 
known in the parlance of the gardeners of Argen- 
teuil as fonds, in which the plants are to be placed. 
These fonds must have a width of about 23 inches, 
and the sloping beds must be 27 inches at their base 
and a foot high, or, altogether, a width of about 
4 feet for the furrow and the ridge. Then comes 
planting. 

The best time for planting is the spring. 
It begins as soon as the frosts and snow are over. 
for if the roots are put in the ground too soon 
they will not only not grow, but will also be liable 
to rot. Another important point to be noticed 
is that Argenteuil Asparagus-growers never plant 
in rainv weather nor when the soil is very damp. 

When the right moment for planting has come, 
a line is stretched at the bottom of the trench. 
and everv yard or so a stake is stuck in the ground 
to indicate the spot tu be occupied by a plant. 
When the poles have been placed, the cord is re- 
moved and the placing of the roots begins. Each 
root is placed on a little hillock about 2 inches 
high, raised with the hand at the base of each 


earth and attracts not only insects which destroy 
the young plants, but principally moles, which, 
once they make their appearance, destroy the roots 
in an incredibly short space of time. 

At Argenteuil, Asparagus plants are generally 
dug up a fortnight before they are replanted, it 
being claimed that rotting is thus prevented and 
growth will be all the more rapid. 

As to the care to be shown to Asparagus planted 
in this way, all that need be done is to see that 
the ground is kept in a good state by constant 
weeding. 

The props or stakes stuck in the ground at the 
time of planting are used for attaching the young 
stems when they have reached a height of about 
15 inches to 19 inches. 

During the hot summer days the young plants 
are sometimes banked up with a little earth taken 
from the sloping beds, this earth thereby retaining 
the moisture necessary for vegetation. 

During the first years the sloping beds are 
utilised for the production of vegetables that do 
not assume great development ; they are generously 
manured, and early Potatoes, dwarf Beans, &c., 
are advantageously grown. 

In the month of November the stems are cut 
10 centimetres (nearly 4 inches) above the ground ; 
the furrows are arranged with the hoe, and the earth 
is brought up on to the sloping beds. 

In February the plants are uncovered to their 
roots. lf manure is thought necessary, it is applied 
sparingly, after which they are covered up again 
with 3 inches to 4 inches of earth taken from the 
sloping beds. 
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The second year the beds are broken up during the 
winter and well manured. The growers con- 
tinue to cut the heads for three, four, or. five years 
without harming the beds. 

The third year they begin to cut a few heads 
from the finest clumps, but they are content with 
two or three furtons at the most per plant. 

The fourth year the cutting lasts from three 
weeks to a month, sparing the clumps which have 
remained weak as much as possible. In order to 
obtain long, white heads, earthing-up should 
be done from the fourth year, the mould being 
raised to a depth of nearly 12 inches. 

The same operations are then continued year 
after year, cutting taking place as early as possible 
and continuing until the early days of June. 

Asparagus beds prepared in this manner and 
well looked after will produce excellent crops 
for twenty years and longer. F. L. 


Kohl Rabi: A Neglected 
Vegetable 


HE war has done much to demonstrate 

the valuc of the unfamiliar food products 

- and the advantages of some foreign 

methods of cookery. We have learnt, 

perforce, the value of Maize, Buckwheat, 

even saccharine, and not a few vegetables have, 

for the first time, won their share of attention in 
the last four years. 

It is to be hoped that Kohl Rabi will, with these 
others, at least receive the attention it deserves, 
for it is a vegetable that has more than one claim 
on the public interest. As yet it is only amoag 
seedsmen and professional gardeners that its 
merits are justly recognised. It is often known 
as the Turnip-rooted Cabbage, a name highly 
suggestive of its characteristics. The large creamy 
or purple coloured root is shaped like a Turnip, 
but grows further above the ground, and the 
luxuriant growth of smooth Cabbage-like leaves 
is arranged in open rings—not in a close bunch 
such as crowns the Turnip. The leaves of certain 
varieties may be used as greens, but the root 
contains the more valuable food substance. The 
root, which grows to a considerable size, should 
be ready for cutting in autumn, when it will form 
an agreeable alternative for the ordinary Swede. 

The seeds should be planted in March or April, 
either in drills or in rows. Like other root crops 
they must not be crowded, but must be thinned 
out to a distance of 6 inches or 9 inches. By 
October the roots should have attained a good 
size, and will be ready by November or December, 
when they can be stored in the same way as Swedes 
and will stand more frost. A hardy variety can 
be sown in September or October for use in spring, 
and will be ready in April or May. If grown 
from a good strain, the roots possess a flavour 
by no means inferior to the Turnip, and, indeed, 
many prefer the nutlike taste of the Kohl Rabi. 

On the Continent Kohl Rabi has long been held 
in high csteem, and has for some years been most 
carefully grown. It is practically certain that, 
once given a fair trial in England, this useful 
vegetable would prove cqually popular here. 

In these days, when every scrap of land is being 
utilised for the raising of food crops, it is well 
worth noting that Kohl Rabi is one of the hardiest 
of vegetables, and will often flourish in land tov 
hard and dry for the ordinary Swede. In a dry 
season its value will be specially felt to take the 
place of that more exacting vegetable the Turnip. 
In addition, it_is the only root vegetable that will 
stand transplanting. 

Perhaps the farmer is\the*only man who has 
in the past done the Kohl Rabi justice. In dry 
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sheep-rearing districts a crop of a coarse variety 
was often grown to provide against the injury 
«af the Turnip crop by drought, and frequently 
a reserve supply was grown to be transplanted 
into any part of the Turnip fields where the Turnip 
had failed. But if the farmer is ready to testify 
tu the pluck and vigour of this useful root, he will 
probably disparage it for human consumption, 
since he only knows the simpler kind used to eke 
out the root crop for sheep fodder. The Kohl 
Rabi offered nowadays by the best seedsmen is 
not the coarse root the farmer uscd to know. It 
has retained its sturdiness, but careful selection 
has given it a delicacy of flavour until it can well 
claim to be the equal of the long-rcspected Turnip. 
A vegetable so fitted to stand the extremes of 
ci.mate, to produce a valuable crop under most 
adverse circumstances, and to aid so materially 
the food supply can surely claim the attention of 
the allotment holdcrs of to-day, and should not 
be omitted from the list of seeds for this year’s 
crops. . E. M. H. 


‘SPINACH 


F we allow ourselves to be guided by what 

vegetables figure most conspicuously in the 

gardens of amateur or small growers, we 

are bound to conclude that Spinach is by no 

means a favourite among them; yet a recent 
conversation with a reputable grcengrocer in our 
district shows there to be always a steady constant 
demand for this, providing the leaves are really 
guod. As Spinach always commands at least 
a fairly high price, one cannot help thinking how 
much better in every way it would be for those who 
have a liking for this to grow their own instead 
of relying on the greengrocer and risking stale 
leaves of very poor quality. The difference between 
freshly gathered leaves and others which perhaps 
for many days have been allowed to remain in a 
heated condition in a smalJ shop is only fully 
appreciated by those who sometimes find they 
have no alternative but to purchase Spinach ot 
enknown age. 

Undoubtedly the chief reason why so many 
Spinach lovers fail to sow this in their own 
gardens is found in the fact that through one cause 
or another, when the beginner makes his or her 
first attempt, failure more often than success 
is the reward. After nearly thirty years’ 
experience of vegetable cultivation, during which 
time it bas often fallen to my lotto be responsible 
for 2 constant supply of this throughout the year, 
l do not feel justificd in saying that to do this 
has always been an easy matter. On the contrary, 
tike all others of our craft, I have frequently been 
giad to avail myself of one of the many substitutes, 
particularly during a dry summer, where the soils 
were of a very light nature and insufficient manure 


provided ; but I do maintain that if given proper. 


c@aditions and a suitable variety sown, a supply 
during the greater part of the year should be 
posible, no matter where the garden is 
siteated or the nature of the soil. I will even go 
farther and say that if care is taken, no crop grown 
is kely to be more profitable than this to the owner 
of a small garden. 

Probably the majority of failures with this may 


be traced to the prevailing ‘‘ rush ” so characteristic — 


of the times, when even we who have the reputation 
ef being patient toilers find the wiser plan to make 
taste slowly, to belong to a bygone period of 
oar lives; for if the seed is sown thinly on well- 
eaggured soil, and the young plants properly 
timed ont quite early after coming through the 
soll success is hearly certain. On the other hand, 
Mebo seed is sown in a careless manner on land 


a. : Seed over in the all too common way, 
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few, if any, gatherings necd be expected. The 
proper distribution of the ‘seed and early removal 
of the surplus are uf even greater importance than 
a heavy coating of manure. Surface sprinkling 
of artificials can make up for the latter, but no 
amount of after-culture will make amends for a 
weakened constitution brought about by over- 
crowding. Give the plants 18 inches- between the 
rows and from g inches to 1 foot in the rows, 
always using the hoe very freely immediately 
after the seedlings appear; and in gathering the 
leaves do it on a system. Then half a pint of seed 
may be depended upon to give many sacks ot 
tirst-class Spinach. Victoria is a good variety for 
most soils. F. R.C. 


e 
Peas for a Long Period 

Soils and Tillage.—The best soils are deep rich 
calcareous loams, bnt Peas can be grown more or 
less successfully on all ordinary soils. Deep rich 
soils should be trenched, and the shallower ones 
subjected to bastard-trenching or deep cultivation 
of soine kind which does not bring the under soil to 
the surface. Heavy soils in particular will require 
plenty of tillage. January digging is better for 
light soils. 

Manures.— Peas require the soil to be very rich, 
and they like plenty of decaying vegetable matter 
for the ramification of the roots. Highly nitrogen- 
ous fertilisers are not, as a rule. necessary, but the 
crop will repay for the addition of- phosphates 
and potash. Heavy soils should be supplied with 
liberal dressings of decayed vegetable matter, farm 
manure and gritty material, applied at the time of 
digging in the autumn. Long cow or pig manure 
or peat-moss manure is most suitable for light soils. 


When using artificials, 71b. of basic slag per square 


rod, applied in autumn or winter, is a good 
dressing for heavy land; and 2lb. of superphosphate 
per square rod, applied just before sowing, is suit- 
able for light land. Heavy soil does not usually 
need potash, but it may be advisable to apply rb. 
of kainit or sulphate of potash per square rod to 
light land in autumn or winter. Guano and soot 
are both good for Peas, as is also liquid manure. 
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Kike all leguminous plants, the Pcarequires sufficient 
lime. Three bushels per square rod, forked in 
during January or February, is a good dressing. 

Sowing.—The soil for the seed-bed should be 
fine, friable, and of good texture, and the sowing 
be carried out on a fine dry day. Draw fiat- 
shaped drills 6 inches wide and 18 inches to 2 feet 
apart for the dwarf kinds,. 3 fect apart for the 
medium kinds, and 5 feet to 8 fect apart 
for the taller varieties. The seeds should be put 
2 inches to 3 inches deep in heavy soils and 3 inches 
to 4 inches deep in light soils, and should be dropped 
one by one and sown thinly. Thick sowing results 
in crowded, weakly plants, the majority of which 
often succumb to the attacks of ground pests.. 

Time of Sowing.—Early Peas (the round-seeded 
hardy varieties) may be sown outdoors on warm 
sheltered borders in January and early February, 
and in particularly favowed localities from 
November to February. Crops may, under suitable 
conditions, be raised under glass, or plants may 
be raised in pots under glass to be transplanted 
outdoors towards the end of March or early in April. 
Second-earlies are sown in February or March, 
according to local clftnate, March being carly enough 
in late localities. Light, dry, well-tilled, rich soil 
is as necessary in this case as for first-earhies, 
and the position should be sheltered. Main crops 
are sown at Intervals from the end of March to May 
on well-manured, deeply dug, firm soil. One of the 
svrets of wowing successful maincrop Peas 
is to conserve moisture in the soil during hot weather 
by continuous hoeing and mulching. Marrowfats 
may be sown early in June. Larlies and second- 
earlics may also be sown in June, and will give 
a supply in late summer. In this way Peas can be 
obtained for the table during a long season. 

General Notes.—Guards of cither wire or laths 
should be used to keep off birds. Soot sprinkled on 
Peas will help to give protection from birds and 
slugs. Vaporite is a good preventive of the attacks 
of ground pests. 

When the plants are about 4 inches or 5 Inches 
high, it is a good plan to draw the earth up on each 
side of the rows, and staking should bé done as 
soon as possible. L. M. MARSHALL. 
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CUTTING ASPARAGUS AFTER EARTHING UP. 


KEW NOTES 


URING the present spell of dull 
weather the Greenhouse (No. 4) is a 
bright spot well worth a visit. Many 
of the plants growing in the beds are 
in flower, showing how well some 
things do when planted ort in conzenial conditions. 
Among these is a pretty plant of Agapetes buxi- 
folia, its scarlet flowers showing up well against 
its dark foliage. Another plant that seems to 
do better when planted out is Leucopogon lanceolata, 
a cloud of small white flowers which continue a 
good time in bloom. Two nice 
varieties of Camellia japonica are 
growing close by, viz., C. j. mag- 
nolizflura, a slender-growing kind 
having I ght and graceful flowers 
of a pretty shade of ficsh pink; 
and ©, j. grandiflora, a large- 
flowering, nearly single variety, 
pure white. Among the larger 
plants grown in pots to stand in 
the centre beds is a nice group of 
Sparmannia africana. The ficwers 
have a mass of bright-coloured 
stamens, which are pretty and 
also intercsting, being sensitive, 
and, when touched, slowly open 
outwards. Tall plants. of Pycno- 
stachvs Dawei are flowering well, 
the heads of a lovely blue being 
very conspicuou.. Many Begonias 
are flowering, among others the 
bronze-leaved Gloire de Sceaux. 
This plant is always useful, as it 
continues fresh for a long time and 
its pink flowers are freely produced. 
Begonia Corbeille de Feu is grown in 
pots to form large plants, and is 
useful. B. manicata and B. Mrs. 
Peterson also make nice groups. 


CAMELLIA JAPONICA 


MAGNOLIAFLORA. 
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Plants of Rondeletia cordata look bright and 
pretty, while close by is a large group of Peristrophce 
speciosa, a plant which withstands the fog. A 
telling group of yellow is to be seen in Reinwardtia 
tetragona and R. trigyna, the two shades blending 
together very nicely. A mass of bright clear blue 


is supplied by a group of Eranthemum pulchellum, 
and close by are some nice plants of Centropogon 
Lucyanus. 

At the far end of the house is an arrangement 
of well-grown plants of Epacris, and a group of 
Chorizema ilicifolia is covered with the lovely 
orange scarlet and yellow flowers. Cyclamens, a 


THE AFRICAN HEMP (SPARMANNIA AFRICANA). WHITE FLOWERS 


N WITH GOLDEN ANTHERS. 
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nice lot of Columnea magnifica, Primulas, some 
splendidly berried plants of Ardisia crenata, 
and many other interesting things are also to 
be seen. W. L. 


LITTLE-DISTURBED BULBS 


AMONG bulbs that make for beauty in our gardens 
at the time of flowering, there are some that come 
up year by vear, that need little disturbance, and 
vet seldom, if ever, failus. These are best planted 
in places where one is accustomed to see them most, 
as, for example, near doorways 
and on borders adjacent to 
garden paths that are viewed 
from the windows of the home 
—such bulbs as Scillas, Chiono- 
doxas, Celandines, Snowdrops and 
Crocuses that greet us as old 
friends with the first spring 
sunlight. These blossoms are 
old tenants in many an English 
country garden and are always 
welcome, giving much delight 
for a small outlay in the first 
instance. One needs to divide 
them now and dgain, but as 
a general rule the less they 
are disturbed the better, and 
they will go for years without 
the necessity arising. We should 
plant these bulbs in the nooks 
and crevices and about the 
base of rockeries, and at the 
foot of trees where it is some- 
times found difficult to induce 
other things to grow. Some gardens 
are strangely bare of colour early 
in the year; but this need not be 
if only the little bulbs were looked 
after. W. LINDERS LEA. 


CAMELLIA JAPONICA GRANDIFLORA (REDUCED). 
Pianis now flowering in’ the Greenhouse at Kew. 
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Pruning Apples, Pears 
and Plums 


ANY owners of fruit gardens are 
this season pruning their own fruit 
trees, and it is felt that a few simple 
directions on the pruning of these 
trees will prove useful to those who 
are unaccustomed to this work. This article 
deals solely with the winter pruning of Apples, 
Pears and Plums. The chief objects of pruning 


are (1) to let light and air into the trees and bushes ;_ 


(2) to induce the formation of well-shaped trees 
and to furnish them with fruitful wood. 

The remark is often heard that an amateur 
cannot prune his own trees, and there is a great 
deal of truth in it, for, generally speaking, he is 
much too tender-hearted to cut them to any- 
thing like. a sufficient extent. Neglect in this 
direction invariably leads to the overcrowding 
of branches, resulting in a thicket of growth and 
very poor fruit ; and when once a tree has reached 
this stage it may take years to bring it back to 
a fruitful condition. The great point always to 
have before one in pruning is to avoid overcrowding. 


PRUNING AN APPLE TREE IN THE FOURTH WINTER. 


With standard, half-standard and bush trees it 
is imperative that the centres of the trees should 
be kept open, and all branches which are inclined 
tu grow towards the centre of the tree should be 
cut clean out to the base. It so often happens 
that a tree may be vastly improved by the removal 
of a large branch in the centre. 

It would be impossible to emphasise too strongly 
the importance of using a really sharp, strong 
pruning-knife. Apart from the inconvenience 
of a poor knife, it should always be remembered 
that a clean cut will heal much quicker than a 
jagged one, and this is a matter of vital import- 
ance, since the worst disease to which fruit trees 
ate heir, viz., canker, can only enter the tree 
by way of a wound when the inner tissue of the 
tree is left exposed to the air. For this reason it 
is advisable, after removing large branches, to 
cover the newly cut surfaces with tar or white 
pamt. While the knife is unquestionably the 
best instrument for pruning, a good pair of secateurs 
has its advantages, particularly in the hands of 
the inexperienced knifesman, for with secateurs, 
90 lung as the wood is not unduly pinched, the work 
will proceed mure easily, at a greater pace, and 
with fess likelihood of causing injury either to 
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the tree or to the operator. There are a few hard 
and fast rules in pruning that should always be 
borne in mind. For instance, one should always 
prune to a bud pointing outwards, since the growth 
made by the branch will be in the direction of 
the leading bud. Again, one branch should never 
be allowed to cross another. 

Pruning Young Trees.—For the first few years 
of its life the young tree receives very severe 
pruning at the hands of the nurseryman. This 
treatment is essential for the foundation of a 
sturdy, fruitful tree, and it is afterwards left to 
the fruit-grower to continue the good work of 
the nurseryman. In the early stages the pruning 
is done primarily with the object of forming a 
bush or tree of the desired shape, and the knife is 
used freely, many branches being shortened to half 
their length, otherwise straggling, unshapely trees 
will result. Those trees that were planted last 
autumn require severer pruning than established 
trees. 

Apples and Pears.—Let us now pass on to the 
pruning of established trees, with which the fruit- 
grower is mostly concerned. It must be borne 
in mind that both the Apple and Pear in most cases 
bear their fruit on short spurs or side growths of 

stunted appear- 
— l - anze. One object 
in pruning is to 
convert the ordi- 
nary side branches 
into fruit- 
spurs, and this is 
accomplished by 
cutting back the 
side shoots to 
within two or 
three buds of the 
main branch. 
This is well and 
clearly seen in 
the case of cordon 
trees, which 
should be fur- 
nished through- 
out their entire 
length with fruit- 
ing spurs, and the 
object in pruning 
a bush, pyramid 
or trained tree is 
to make every 
branch resemble 
a cordon. In 
the case of the Apples Irish Peach, Mr. Gladstone 
and Worcester Pearmain, however, the fruits are 
to a great extent produced on the tips of the young 
shoots, and for this reason the young growths 
should be left unpruned, with the proviso that 
they are not overcrowded. These three varieties 
are exceptions, for practically all other Apples 
fruit on spurs. There is an axiom in fruit-growing 
which runs “once a spur always a spur,” and it 
is generally understood that fruit-spurs should 
never be pruned. But it sometimes happens— 
more especially with trained Pear trees—that 
even the fruit-spurs are overcrowded, and in such 
instances they should, of course, be thinned. 
Pruning should be completed within the next 
few weeks, the earlier the better. 

Pruning Plums.—Unlike Apples and Pears, 
Plum trees resent severe pruning, and they are 
often best left alone. Except in very young trees, 
which require hard pruning, a simple thinning of 
overcrowded wood is all that is necessary; and 
there is a wide difference of opinion as to whether 
pruning is best done in the summer or winter, 
Where trees are subject to the disease known as 
gumming, winter pruning should certainly be 
avoided. H. C. 


‘house quite successfully. 


about 6 inches apart. 
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FOR SOUTHERN GARDENS. 
The Kitchen Garden. 


Forcing Vegetables.—Asparagus. Seakale and 
Rhubarb must be placed in the forcing quarters 
in suitable quantities at regular intervals. The 
whole batch of Seakale can now be lifted from the 
ground and covered with ashes at the foot of a 
north wall. Seakale and Rhubarb may be covered 
with boxes òr tubs, over which a good quantity 
of litter or leaves must be placed. This is a good 
method of forcing the later batches of these. 
Supplies of Mustard and Cress may be kept up 
by sowing in boxes every few days. 

Potatoes.—When the soil in the frames is in 
suitable condition, the tubers which have been 
prepared for forcing may be planted. Plant them in 
drills about 2 feet apart, and allow g inches bet ween 
the sets. When growth appears above the ground, 
plenty of air must be admitted to the frames 
whenever the weather is favourable. 

Peas in Pots.—Cool houses may be made use 
of for growing Peas in pots. Sow the seeds in 
1o-inch pots in a good rich compost, grow them 
as near the glass as possible, and give them 
abundance of fresh air at all times. Broad Beans 
may also be grown in cool houses, but these should 
be grown in rough boxes. 

Horseradish.—Half of the roots of Horse- 
radish should be dug up annually and replanted. 
Any out-of-the-way corner in the kitchen garden 
may be used for this purpose, but the ground 
should be well cultivated. This work may be 


done now. 
. Fruit Under Glass. 


Fruit Trees in Pots.—A house may now be 
filled with trees, bringing them on for the first two 
or three weeks without fire-heat. Peaches, 
Nectarines and Plums may be grown in the same 
If scale was trouble- 
some last season, the trees must be thoroughly 
washed with an insecticide The trees must also 
be carefully pruned before being brought indoors. 
The roots must be watered with great care till 
growth has made considerable progress. Before 
the trees come into flower the house must be 
fumigated. 

Late Peaches.—The mild weather has brought 
these on much faster than usual, and the pruning 


-and tying of the trees must not be delayed, or 
the buds will be damaged. 


In dealing with old 
trees, first cut out all the old branches that can 
be spared, then cut out all the other superfluous 
owth. Trees planted in recent years should 
e lifted and root-pruned if they are making rank 
growth, and when replanting see that the roots 
are not buried too deep. 

Cucumbers.—A sowing of Cucumbers may 
be made now, if not already done. Sow singly 
in a compost of loam and leaf-soil in 3-inch pots. 
Plunge the pots in a hotbed and cover them with 
glass till the seedlings appear; then place 
them on a shelf near the glass in a temperature 
of 65°. Plant, when ready, on a hotbed 
in a heated pit, and encourage them to grow 
freely by making the best use of sun-heat. 


The Hardy Fruit Garden. 


Peaches and Nectarines.—The pruning and 
training of these should be done now, as the buds ’ 
are becoming very prominent. First remove all 
old branches which are becoming bare at the base, 
so that the young wood has plenty of room to 
develop. The fruitmg wood should be trained 
Before tying the trees to 
the walls, see that they are thoroughly cleansed 
of all insect pests. 


The Flower Garden. 


Lawns.—As soon as the turf is in suitable 
condition for rolling, this should be done. Many 
lawns have been given over for hay crops during 
the war, and it will take several years to get them 
back into pre-war condition. Such lawns should 
be given a good dressing of lawn sand, and every 
effort must be made to keep down coarse grass 
and moss. 

Cosmeas.—The recent introduction of early 
flowering varicties of this beautiful plant has 
brought it into great prominence, and no hardy 
flower border is complete without it. It is also 
most useful for cutting, and a batch should be 
planted specially for this latter purpose. Seeds 
may be sown at any time.during February and 
germinated)in a warm house, When large enough 
the seedlings may be potted up singly in 
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34-inch pots and grown in a moderately warm 
house for a week or two, when they may be 
hardened off, eventually putting them in a cold 
frame till planting-time. E. HARRISS. 
(Gardener to Lady Wantage.) 
Lockinge Gardens, Wantage, Berks. 


FOR NORTHERN GARDENS. 
The Kitchen Garden. 


Carrots.—Make another sowing of Early Horn 
Carrots in a frame over a moderate hotbed. About 
6 inches to 8 inches of rather sandy soil will be 
ample for this crop, and it is most important that 
the soil be made fairly firm before sowing. Many 
failures can be attributed to neglect of this neces- 
sary precaution. Sow the seed broadcast and 
cover lightly with fine soil. 


Jerusalem Artichokes (Sunroots).—The re- 
mainder of the tubers that are still in the ground 
should now be lifted and stored. In doing so, 
opportunity should be taken to make a selection 
of suitable tubers for planting. If the soil is in 
anything like order, planting should be pro- 
ceeded with at once. The soil should previously 
be given a good dressing of rich farmyard manure, 
as it is useless to expect a good crop from soil 
that is in the least exhausted. Plant the tubers 
18 inches apart and allow 3 feet between the rows. 


Peas in Pots.—In order to secure an early 
supply of Peas, it will be necessary to make a 
sowing without delay. Select an early dwarf 
variety of the Little Marvel type, and sow in 
g-inch or ro-inch pots filled with a compost con- 
sisting of good loam and well-rotted manure. 
Stand the pots in a cool house; on no account 
must the plants be subjected to excessive heat. 


The Fiower Garden. 


Verbenas.—Where a stock of these desirable 
plants has to be raised, seeds must be sown at 
once. Sow in shallow pans, and from the outset 
no attempt should be made to unduly force the 
plants. eds of Verbena venosa are somewhat 
shy in germinating, and to avoid disappoint ment 
it is advisable to steep the seeds in tepid water 
for some hours before sowing. Cuttings from 
stock plants of named varieties should be secured 
and rooted in a propagating-case. . 


Annuals.—In view of the probable shortage of 
many of the more popular bedding plants, it will 
be well at this time to make a selection of the many 
beautiful annuals that may be relied on to produce 
a fine display at a moderate outlay. Apart from 
those mentioned in previous numbers, the following 
should not be omitted: Chinese Asters (so useful 
for cutting), Cosmos, Coreopsis grandifiora, 
Dianthus in various colours, Clarkias, Nigella 
Miss Jekyll, Godetias, annual Lupines, Salpi- 
glossis, Phlox Drummondi, Stocks, Papavers, 
Portulaca, Nasturtiums, Nemesias and many others 
that are equally well known. 


Box Edging.—The present month is a good 
time to overhaul and relay Box edging. Dig up 
the old roots and divide them into suitable pieces, 
and at the same time trim off the ends, so that 
when laid the Box will present an even surface. 
This will be suitable work for wet days. Mean- 
time, dig over the ground, throwing out any stones 
as the work proceeds. Afterwards make firm by 


treading. ; 
Plants Under Glass. 


Malmaison Carnations.—The young layers 
that were potted up last autumn may now be 
moved into 5-inch or 6-inch pots, according to 
the strength of the plants or the variety. A suit- 
able compost would be good fibrous loam, a small 
quantity of leaf-mould and lime rubble, and a 
sprinkling of oyster shell and soot. Pot very 
firmly, and stake each shoot as the work proceeds. 
The greatest care must be exercised in watering 
until the plants are seen to be growin ; and to 
avoid them being crippled at the start’, fumigate 
the house to ward oft attacks of green fly. 


The Hardy Fruit Garden. 


Cuttings of Bush Fruits.—It is always advis- 
able to propagate a few cuttings of small fruits 
each vear to fill in blanks and replace worn-out 
bushes. Select well-ripened shoots about 15 inches 
in length, and in the case of Gooseberries and 
Red and White Currants the lower buds should 
be entirely removed. This is most important, 
as if left on they become a continual source of 
trouble by throwing up suckers. In the case of 
Black Currants, the lower buds should be retained, 
as it is desirable to have young shoots proceeding 
from the base each year. 
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Morello Cherries.—aAs the fruits are chiefly 

prowuced on the young wood, it is advisable to OBITUARY 
ay ın as Many young growths as space will permit. 

Perhaps a better plan would be to cut away 


some of the branches their full length; by this 
means the trees will be renewed in a very short GEORGE BUNYARD, V.M.H. 
eset oe of prng and nailing should be EW men were better known or held in 
pege = ee Hieacane greater esteem in the world of horticulture 
(Head-gardener to the Marquis of Linlithgow.) than Mr. George Bunyard, V.M.H., who 
Hopetoun, South Queensferry, Linlithgow. died at his residence, The Crossways, 
Mereworth, on the 22nd ult. Mr. 


Bunyard was the third member of the firm of 


S O G I E T I E S George Bunyard and Co., Limited, founded by his 


grandfather in 1796. He was born in 184r and 


NATIONAL ROSE SOCIETY. entered the business in 1855. From this date the 


THERE was a large gathering of rosarians at the annual firm, from being merely local, has extended its 
moeting of eabar acclehy pat othe Holborn Restaurant, business and is now known all over the world. 
ndon, on January 21. . E. J. Holland presided until ‘ 
the annual report and balance sheet had been adopted, after Mr. Bunyard took a great part an the Royal 
which the chair was taken by Mr. H. R. Darlington, the Horticultural Society, and was Chairman of the 
new president o e society. The society is to be con- i : i 
sratalated on not only having weathered the storm of Fruit Committee and a member of the Council 
recent years, put eon bring A è trong financial position. until a few years ago, when failing health neces- 
This year the society has received two iny tations for provin- ; i ; i 
clal shows, viz., from Norwich acd W paton-atiper: Mare bates sitated his retirement. He was Chairman of the 
far arrangements for a provincial show have not been Edinburgh Fruit Conference in 1886, and presented 
comp ; i ; : 

From the report of the Council for the past year we are with the Freedom of the Ci ty of London 1n con: 
giad to note that the society has more than maintained its nection with the great Guildhall Fruit Show in 
position, an may now look forward to a i 
period of extended activities and greater usefulness. 1896. He was a member of the Fruiterers’.Com- 

he fact at the society has been able to continue its pany of London, and afterwards became Master of- 
work, strengthen its financial position, and emerge full ’ : 
of vitality after four years of war must be regarded not only he Company. He Was One tok the first sixty i 
as proof of a deep and abiding love for the Queen of Flowers, ceceive the Victoria Medal of Honour in Horti- 

ut aiso as a strong testimony to the valuable work which hi > 
haa been done by the society. pen von ua awarded to commemorate the 
LIBRARY AND PUDLICATIONS. sixtieth year of the reign of Queen Victoria. He 
e ane the year pater ee have been made to eee Pa sewral committecs, including the 
the society’s library at 23, Victoria Street, and many of the ationa ose Society, the Gardeners’ Royal 
books most in demand have been duplicated. The library Benevolent Institution 2 and th R l Gard ; > 
has obviously met a long-felt want. The conditions under : von; e Royal Gardeners 
which Ponka may be obtained by members are printed inthe Orphan Fund. 
of Arrangements. te Rose Annual for 1919, con- : . . 
taining, as usual, a number of interesting and helpful articles Mr. Bunyard owed his fame as a pomologist 
to Bo eo penera y, will r dead Sans poo: to his extraordinary retentive memory, and there 
er publications will be undertaken when the position ; . 3 . 
a regardi paper and printing becomes easier po was no one who had a wider knowledge of fruits 
i which are grown in Great Britain. He did 


SHOWS IN 1919. 3 
Arrangements have been made to hold a spring meeting Much to encourage fruit culture throughout the 


at the London Scottish Drill Hall, Westminster, on Tuesday, country., ' 

April 29; the great annual summer show at the ae . i . ; 
Royal Botanic Gardens, Regent's Park, on, Wednesday, His published works are: “ Fruit Farming for 
y 2; a special meeting for new secdlin ses at the = i i i iti a g 
London Scottish Drill Hall, Weatminster, on Tuesday, aie ee a ies een d ick 
July 15; and an autumn meeting in the same hall on © Fruit Garden,” in conjunction with Mr. Owen 
September 9. Full particulars will be found in the Book of Thomas; “ Hardy Fruits ” in the “ Century Book 


angements for 1919. : 
Arrang ee palates of Gardening" (1900), and sundry other works. 
arn ` Royal Warrants wre granted to the firm by Queen 


In 1917 a special fund was raised in order to provide some Pe er f 
suitable memorial to the late Edward Mawley, who for Victoria in 1895, by King Edward when Prince of 


37 years was hon. secretary of the socicty, and who diced : $ . 
d his presidency. A sum of nearly £180 was subscribed Wales, 1896, and by Queen Alexandra, 1914. The 
and this has becn applied (1) to the erection of a memorial centenary: of the firm was celebrated in Maidstone 


window in St. Michael’s Church, Berkhamsted. and (2) to in 18096. 


the striking of a medal! which will be known as the Edward ; 
Mawiey Memorial Medal. The window was dedicated on Mr. Bunyard leaves a widow, three sons and 
December 4. five daughters. i 


Two Edward Mawley Memorial Medals will be awarded 
for the first time at the Summer Show on July 2. 

The adoption of the report was proposed by Mr. E. J. 
Holland and seconded by the Rev. J. H. Pemberton, and Chairman of the Wisley Development Com- 
aa th abee absence of Mr. C. E. Shea, owing to an oe is aia that in the Royal Horticul-. 
acciden Wie; Of which all were extremely sorry to tural Society’s “ Book of Arrangements for 1919,” 

l heet was ' Mr.S. A. R. : E 
Hilary, the hon treasurer sats by Mr. 8. A. R. Preston _ page 22, F name of the Chairman of the Wisley 
. Fran nt, in a few well-chosen words, proposed a Jevelopment Committee is incorrectly stated. It 

vote of thanks to the retiring president who bad conducted m : 
the society safely through the last two years. G should read Mr. H. B. May, V.M.H., and not Sir 

The financial position of the society continues to be satis- Harry Veitch, who resigned the chairmanship in 
factory. The total receipts for the year, including a balance lv last 
of £321 48. 5d. brought forward from last year, amount to J Vly last. 
£3,262 4s., and the total payments for the same period 
to £3,191 9s. 4d., leaving a balance at the society’s bankers i 
on December 31, Pis ofe 14s, <A During the year the Disbudding Early Peaches.—The disbudding 

uncil have inves : n War Bonds. . à 7 

Three new members ‘were added to the Council, viz. of the earlier trees should be commenced almost 


Mr. F. M. Elgood, Dr. A. R. Waddell, and Licut.-Coloncl E.B. as SOon as the shoots can be handled. As has 


ae Hf Howe Place of the Rev. H. S. Arkwright and often been pointed out, it is a great mistake to 
i The pre piston of be Dean Hole Memorial Medals i remove these wholesale. A better plan would 
ways an item of much Interest at the annual mecting. r i i 
This year the medals are awarded to two veteran Rom De 9 METTER S poron of each tree at a time 
growers-—the Rev. F. Page- Roberts, who all were pleased to until the work is completed. Care should be 
sceat the meeting, and Mr. George Paul, who, unfortunately, taken to make provision for next season’s crop 


was not present. fs 
by retaining the necessary shoots that are welt 
placed near the base. Before the trees come into. 
GARDENING APPOINTMENT flower, see that the border is in a sufficiently 


MR. B. TINDALL, 60, Thorpe Street, York, an Old moist state to carry them over the flowering 


Kewite recently demobilised, has been appointed as an : A ; 
expert to the Food Production Department at Coventry. period. As a precaution against attacks of green 


eee fly, the house had better be fumigated just before 
PUBLICATION RECEIVED. the flowers open. Careful attention should be 


“ The Science and Practice of Manuring,” by W. Dyke. ive rentilati i i 
Published by the Lockwood Press, 1, Mitre Court, Fleet eee EN i D one Pa OA 
Street, E.C. | price 2s. net. only-be admitted from, the top ‘ventilators. 
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This issuc of THE 


NOTES OF THE WEEK 


GARDEN is making its appearance in a new form, 
welcomed by readers and bring a Fost of new frierds. 


A great revival in 


GARDEN. 3 


Re 


— -À y> 
“FEBRUARY $, 1919. 


which we teel sure will be 


gardening is now taking place. 


Old or neglected gardens are slowly but surely being restored to their normal condition, and new gardens $ 


are being made. 
worthy ot emulation. 


form of oper-air life ? 


The new spirit of 
wholesome and refining influence of gardening must appeal 
We are cnrolling fresh readers every day, 
assist in the revival of gardening is by advising their friends to read THE GARDEN. 


These are healthy signs, in keeping with the best traditions of the Old Country, and 
gardening brings a great many 


new-comers, to whom the 


for is not gardening the most refreshing 
and one wav in which readers can 


We anticipate a 


very great demand for this and subsequent issues, and to avoid disappcintment it is essential that a 
definite order for the paper to te delivered regularly should be given to a newsagent. 


The, Hoop-Petticcat Daffodil on a Moraine. 
Tor the bencfit of those who have failed in the 
wewng of the quaint Hoop-Pctticoat Daffedil 
we pass on the followirs directions we chanced 
upon in * In a Yorkshire Garden,” by Reginald 
Farrer. After referring -to the mo sture-roscrving 
properties of the stone-flakcs of an old moraine, 
the author continues: “ These deFgehtful ard 
consoling facts insp.rcd ine with an idia. For 
vears and vears had I pincd after the spi cics-— 
Daffodils — Bulbocodium (the Heep - Petticoat 
Daffodi}) in its varictics. For voars ard 
vears had I failed to Co anything with thon at 
all; for years and years, accordirgly, I had 
twmoolishly persevered, ¿mid the loud sand scornful 
boastings of these who had better success than I. 
Most anxiously did I study the requirements of 
tbose woe Daffodils and did all I could thnk of 


to suit them. No Xcess of areurht in spring 
will they crdure, no excess of rain and damp in 
winter. Every one of these precepts did I 


laboriously fulfil: never to any good purpose. 
And then one day the great idca came flashing into 
mv hcad. why not try them in the moraine ? ” 
Magnolia Campbellii.—On 
January 27 two bucs of this 
handsome Magnolia were 
received from Miss Daubuz. 
Kilhow, Truro. with the 
information that they were 
from a tree planted ten sears 
ago, now flowering for the 
rst time there still being 
MXtvo flowers em the tree. 
Such a tree must be a mag- 
nificent object, for it is casily 
me of the most handsome 
of all Magnolias. if not the 
best, its deep rose or Crimson, 
fragrant flowers being often 
o inches across. Thev. are 
usualiv «cup-shaped. th- 
petals being thick in 
texture and 4 inches or 
Sarches long. It ts a de- 
cidnous tree, rative of 
the Sikkim: Himalaya where 
n grows roo feet to 150 fect 
high. with large. glaucous 
green leaves up to ro inches 
hmg and 4 inches wide. Un- 
fetunately, it is not verv 
hardy, and is only suitable 


fe outdoor culture in THE 


HOOP-PETTICOAT 


the warmest parts of the country. It 
flowcrs well at Abbotsbury Castle. Dorsetshire, 
and in Sir E. Loder’s garden at Leonardsles. The 
specimon in Miss Daubuz’s garden ìs flowering 
in advance of the normal time, which is February 
to April: this is probably accounted for by the 
unusvally mild autumn and winter. M. Camp- 
bellii grows well cutdcors at Kew, but is some- 
times injured by severe weather. So far it has 
rot flowered there. Miss Daubuz is to be con- 
pratulated on fiowerirg this fine tree so well. 
Genista monosperma. — Imported flowering 
sprays of this graceful and elcgant species, wher 
shown by Messrs, Felton and Sons at the meeting 
of the Roval Horticultural Society on January 28, 
attracted a gocd cecal of attention. Picture a 
shower bouquet a vard high and z fiet through at 
its widcst part, the pendent, arching branches so 
diminishing in length till, as the apex was reached, 
the whole constituted an informal pyramid, and 
the reader may get a glimpse of its beauty and 
charm. The countless milky white flowers, which 
are delightfully fragrant, are in ‘fine contrast to 


the polished crimson brown calyces and assist 


e 


DAFFODIL IN THE 


ROCK GARDEN 


in the picture-making effert of the subject. Native 
of Southern Europe, c., it is hardy only inthe more 
favoured parts of England, while succeeding ad- 
mirably in the Scilly Isles and like places. All 
the same, so good a plant flowering at this season 
should be worth glass protection. 

Gift of Public Park to the Burgh of Langholm. 
At a recent meeting of the Town Council of the 
Burgh of Langholm, Provost Easton, who presided. 
read a letter from the Duke of Buccleuch offering 
to the burgh as a free gift to the community a suit- 
able field for a public park. On the motion of the 
Provost, the Council unanimously agreed to accept 
the park and to express their warm thanks to the 
Duke for his consideration and generosity, 

Potato Losses: The Ventilation of Potato 
Pits (Graves or Clamps).—Sericus losses have 
occurred this season in the pits of Votatocs in 
various parts of the country. The Board of 
Agricniture advise) growers to cxamine their 
pits at once. Where these are heatcd, the 
owner should cither turn, dress and reclamp 
"and secd separately or adopt a 

of ventilation (1) by making ventilation 
holes about 1 foot square 
along the bottom and on 
both sides of the pit. At 
the same time the whole 
ridge of the pit should be 
uncovercd. The bottom of 
the ventilation holes shonld 
be sloped so that rain runs 
away from, and not into 
the pit. During very severe 
weather these ventilation 
might be filled with 
loose straw; or (2) by re- 
moving the soil from the 
side of the pit, in strips 
1 foot wide, extending from 
the ridge to the base on 
both sides of the pit at dis- 
tances of cvurv 10 yards. 
The ridge of toe pit should 
also b> uncovercd. During 
very Weather these 
ventilation spaces should be 
lled with straw. By ventie 
lating the pits in one or other 
of these ways it is hoped that 
the tonp rature will be kept 
normal, and that the pases 
devolopydan the pits will be 
replaced by fresh air. 


C oware 
SVSTOM 


holes 


sevcre 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


(The Edtlor is not responsible for the opiutons 
expressed by correspondents.) 


TOMATO CHISWICK PEACH. 


AM very pleased to see that the Rev. Joseph 

Jacob has a good word for Tomato Chiswick 
Peach. I first discovered it at the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society's Gardens, Chiswick, and grew 
a house of splendid fruit the following vcar on the 
Trial Grounds at Feltham for Messrs. Veitch ; but, 
although of most delicious flavour, the sale did 
not keep up—I presume on account of the colour 
and it seldom coming to perfection outdoors ìn 
this climate of ours.—A. Dawkins, 408, King's 
Road, Chelya. 


WHITE MODEL BEAN. 


HAVE found this a most useful Dwarf Bean, 

and is a novelty that should prove valuable 
for market and private gardens. I know of no 
other Bean that produccs such long pocs and plenty 
of them. The habit is compact, and the flavour 
.plendid. The white seecs are most useful when ripe. 
for they provide a valuable food for winter. Last 
season being ag unfavourable one for ripening most 
seeds, I found this particular Bean gave very 
-ood results, and far ahead of other whits-secded 
Beans recommendcd for winter use.— M. NicHoLLs, 
The Gardens, St. Clere, Kemsing, near Sevenoaks. 


THE FUTURE OF THE JERUSALEM 
ARTICHOKE (HELIANTHUS 
TUBEROSUS). 


T times like the present, when so much interest 
is being taken in the extended cultivation 
of garden producc—cspecially in the matter of 
vegetables, and, more cspecially still, with regard 
to a real substitute for the Potato—-it may be of 
some interest to note that the so-called Jerusalcm 
Artichoke (Helianthus tuberosus) is again being 
put forward for extended cultivation. When one 
considers what the original condition of the true 
Potato was when first discovered. and compares 
it with the numerous varicties now in existence, not 
only in appearance, but also in quality, one is in- 
clined to think that the Jerusalem Artichoke 
should form a good basis for similar treatment. 
This subject has been brought to notice in an article 
in the Agricultural News, which is one of the 
official publications of the Imperial Department of 
Agriculture for the West Indies, under the head- 
ing of “The Jerusalcm Artichoke a Neglected 
Source of Food,” which is the title, indeed, of the 
original article by one of the professors in the 
University ot Colorado, and first appearcd in the 
Scientific Monthly so long ago as March, ryr8. 
The article now published in the Agricultural News 
statcs that an expcr’ment conductcd by the Pro- 
fessor in Colorado gave a vield of 9°66 tons of tubers 
to the acre, and this has been exceeded in sevvral 
other localities in the United States. *‘ In England,” 
he further states. ‘ Mcssrs. Sutton and Sons have 
re ported a yicld of 18 stone of splendid tubers from 
4lb. planted.’ The food value is described as being 
the same as that of the Potato, and it is stated that 
ur.der cultivation in Europe, ¢specially in the hands 
of Vilmorin in France and Sutton in England, 
several new varieties have becn put on the market, 
and doubtless such brecders in the future will still 
further improve the plants and produce sorts adapted 
to special purposes and conditions. As before 
said, with the history of the Potato in mind it may 
be well to hope for a similar result in the ease of the 
Jerusalam Artichoke. As the ‘plant was intro- 
duced to this country before the Potato was known, 
it s timc that it gave an account of itself—Joun R. 
Jackson, Claremont, Lympstone, Devon. 
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BEANS ON NETTING 


SUPPORT. 

EAN poles were as scarce as Pca sticks last 
spring, and I found ‘“ Simplicitas ” netting. 
formerly used for Sweet Peas, an excellent subst:- 
tute. Circles of netting, like the one shown in the 
accompaaving illustration, are very useful for 
clumps, the network being held in position by 
wooden hoops attached tò a central pole. 
Runner Beans took kindly to the wide mesh 
netting and gave a goed yield. The variety is 
Sutten’s Prizewinner, a handsome and free crop 
ping Scarlet Runner which is a great, favourite 
of the exhibitor and is equally servieeable for those 


RUNNER 


BEANS 


SCARLET RUNNER 
ON NETTING. 


A CIRCLE OF 
GROWN 


who desire only to grow useful household vegetables. 
Apart from its useful crop, the Scarlet Runner 
is surely worth growing for its flowers alone. The 
white-sceded Runners have white flowers, and a 
pretty variation of colour may be had at flowering- 
time by growing such varieties as Mammoth White 
and Improved Painted Lady.—WAYLAND.. 


A TOMATO FOR BOTTLING. 


F ‘Anne Amateur” (page 42) is really desirous ' 


of grow ng this year a Tomato suitable fer 
bottling, I do not think she wil! err in purchasing 
a packet of Cherry Ripe from Messrs. Dobbie. 
A good dessert sort, of medium Plum size, ard an 


The ` 
be required, 
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abundant cropper of bright red colour, it appears 
the embodiment of all that is best for the two 
purposes named. It succeeds excellently, too, 
inthe open. I saw, tasted and admired it in Messrs. 
Dobbie’s Sccd Grounds at Mark’s Tey last year, 
when it confirmed my previous knowledge of it. 
It is one of the very few of its section to be given 
an award of merit following trial by the Royai 
Horticultural Society. Should a yellow variety 
Golden Drop will be found 
excellent. It is in much the same style—a Cherry 
Ripe, indeed. done in gold.—E, H. JENKINS. 


too, 


A USEFUL GARDEN TOOL. 


S not C. Turner (page r1) a little in error in 
stating that the above, referred to by Mr. 
Ponting, is synonyinous with the farmer's drag ? 
[l think so. It is true that the improvised hoe 
takes the form of the manure drag, one of the most 
common of agricultural implements, just as it 
confonns in some degree to certain types of the 
Kent or Canterbury hoe. The drag, however, is a 
much lighter impliment, its prongs more widely 
apart, and, minus weight, is apt to jump from stiff 
clods of soil rather than to p cree and rend them. 
The lightcr-made types of the Kent hoe act like- 
hence the greater value, when modified, of the 
half-worn flat-tined fork than either of these when 
daling with heavy soils —E. H. J. 


WeSe ; 


THE tool described by C. Turner on page 11 

is as different to the one described by Mr. 
C. Ponting on page 466 as a farm cart is to a wheel- 
barrow. Evidently C. Turner has never seen a 
converted fork. I thought at one time that I 
was the originator of this tool, as I have converted 
several old fork; into useful garden drags, such as 
Mr. Ponting writes of. T got my idea from the 
Scilly Islands, where, thirty years ago, we used 
what were there called steel diggers; and I never 
see an old fark lying about but what I advise the 
owner to have it turned. The tool that C. Turaer 
writes about is cssentially a farm tool, and has been 
for generations. When I was a lad’ we used a 
tool similar to this, but with three prongs, which 
was callcd a tomahawk ; this was for use on very 
hcavy land, and was very strong. Mr.C. Ponting 
will be interested to know that I lifted nearly 
all my Potatocs with the converted fork this last 
season s it saves a lot of backache and one can 
vet over much more ground in the same time.— 


W. Honpy. Hartpury, Matsemore, Glos. ° 
THE AFRICAN HEMP (SPARMANNIA 
AFRICANA). 


COMPLAINTS are by no means infrequent that 

this valuable winter-flowering subject, which 
is referred to as being in bloom at Kew and is 
illustrated on page 46, does not flower in a satis- 
factory manner. Where this is the case, it often 
happens through the plants being grown too 
luxuriously and not exposed sufficiently towards 
the end of the summer to ripen the wood to the 
extent it should be. Many years ago—half a 
century, I should say—a specimen planted out 
in one of the beds of the Temperate House at Kew 
grew so strongly as to form a huge specimen, but 
it scarcely ever flowered. What few blossoms we 
did see, however, were so attractive that I resolved, 
if ever the opportunity occurred, to try a very 
different mode of treatment. The result was that, 
after a few experiments, I succeeded in flower.ng 
it every vear in a perfectly satisfactory manner. 
The principle adopted was not to repot the plants 
annually, but to depend rather on aif occasional 
stimulant when they were very much potbound. 
They were kept_in the greenhouse to perfect their 
crowth, and (then about midsummer they were 
<thod Out dvorsint a spot fully exposed to the 
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sun and left there till the nights got cold. The 
growth was then well ripened, and later on the 
plants yielded a profusion of blossoms. The 
combination of purple and gold in the stamens 
is most pleasing.—H. P. 


CYCLAMEN COUM. 
CONTEMPORARY with the Snowdrop and the 
Winter Aconite as to earliness, and by reason 

of their profuse flowering lasting longer than either, 
the varieties of Cyclamen Coum—true harbingers 
of spring as they really are—are among the most 
welcome of the early hardy flowers of the year. 
Suited to the rock garden, among other places, 
they present the pretticst picture effects, methinks, 
when freely grouped amid hardy Ferns, where 
the association of russety fronds 
affording a little protection meanwhile 
also appears to mirror them into fuller 
life while providing them with a more 
or less naturalenvironment. By some, 
indeed, they are said to prefer a certain 
measure of shade, though I have grown 
them well in quantity exactly oppo- 
sitely circumstanced. Buta point was 
made of heavily dressing the light 
soil with old cow-manure so that the 
rooting area was more or less con- 
stantly cool. These pretty plants have 
been much in evidence at the fort- 
nightly meetings of the Royal Horti- 


cultural Society this year, a richly 
coloured variety in Mr. Reuthe’s 


collection being named C. C, pur- 
pureum, It is, indeed, both striking 
and good. Given a little protection 
at flowering-t'm-~, C. C. album, with its 
base of maroon crimson edged with 
scarlet, is also effective, the twain in 
delightful contrast. An intermediate 
form is C. C. roseum. Planters of 
these Cyclamens should remember 
that a calcareous soil is very much to 
their liking..—E. H. JENKINS. 


THE MIDLAND DAFFODIL 
SOCIETY. 


THINK it will interest a consider- 

able circle of readers, both at home 
and in the Dominions of New Zealand 
and Australia, to know that the show 
at Birmingham, which has been in 
abeyance for the last two years, is to 
be revived, and that the date for 
holding it has been fixed. A well- 
attended committee mecting took 
miace on January 30, at which the 
opinions of members, who had been 
c.rcularised, were carefully con- 
sidered. As an overwhelming number 
promised support and no fewer than 
thirty said they would exhibit if they 
possibly could, it was unanimously decided to hold 
a show on Thursday and Friday, April 24 and 25. 
The classes will be exactly as they were in the 1917 
schedule, of which there is, fortunately, a sufficiency 
in stock to supply members; but the value of the 
prizes for this occasion is to be reduced by 50 per 
cent., owing to the uncertainty of subscriptions 
coming in as in pre-war times, and also owing to 
the increased cost of everything—bar “ toppers” ! 
As these would in no way help the purposes of the 
show, I trust members will think our decisions 
reasonable and right.— JOSEPH JACOB. 


A GOOD HYBRID PRIMULA. 


PRIMULA hybrids are quickly becoming more 
and more plentiful, and it iooks as if P. 
Bullevana is likely to prove a mcre satisfactory 


a teem y 
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than P. 


parent Cockburniana so far as per- 
manence is concerned. The beautiful hybrids 
raised by Messrs. Bees are a great acqnisi- 


tion, and some charming things are to be found 
among them. Sir Herbert Maxwell has secured 
a very handsome hybrid in his garden at Monreith. 
It is, he considers, between P. Bulleyana and either 
P. japonica or P. pulverulenta. Probably it is 
to japonica that it may be attributed if we may 
judge from the colour of the flowers. It is taller 
and more handsome than any of the Bulleyana 
hybrids I have seen; has vigorous, perennial 
growth and handsome stems bearing good whorls 
of fine flowers of buff or yellow with a flush ot 
scarlet. It has proved fertile, but the seedlings 
from last vear’s seed have not yet bloomed. It 


LUPINES. 


IRISES AND 


will be interesting to see if they resemble the 
immediate parent, the Monreith hybrid, or if they 
revert to either of its parents.—S. ARNOTT. 


OXALIS SPECTABILE. 


"THOUGH this is a beautiful woodland Sorrel 

with its bold heads of bright rosy purple 
flowers and richly banded leaves, it is liable to 
become an awful pest once it gets into a place it 
likes. A single tuberous root, as soon as it comes 
to maturity, sends out innumerable underground 
stems, at the end of each of which a new tuber is 
created. This multitudinous family has a dark 
way of its own of migrating all over the garden, and 
it is impossible to lift a parent plant without leaving 
half the little ones in the ground, so brittle are their, 


leading-strings. It is evidently a plant for the 
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margin of the shrubbery or woodland where it can 
go as it pleases. But no one who has safe quarters 
to spare for O. spectabile should be without it.— 


N. WALES. 


APPLE BENONI. 


OW strange it is that this American Apple 
not succeed here, in spite of all the 
the trees have received! In many 
gardens I know how well it crops. I also 
know all about its flavour, which is that of a 
much-improved King of the Pippins, ripening 
before that variety, thus filling an almost 
blank space, as there are none many 
desirable dessert Apples early in October. 
Some twenty-five years ago the late Mr. 
John Wright advised me to plant 
this Apple, and after seeing good 


does 
attention 


too 


crops of it elsewhere, I did 
so to the extent of fifty trees. 
I am compelled to say it is 
strange I have never once had 
even a reasonable crop from one 
of the trees, although they 
were healthy and, as far as I 
know, reasonably managed. Any- 


how, after lengthy trials the bulk 
of them have been more profitable 
when carrying other varieties.—E. M., 
Swanmore. 


A JUNE FLOWER 
BORDER 


HERE are a certain number 
of fine plants that flower in 
June which, if grown witb 
others of the later year, 
either have blank spaces or 
have a certain unsightly appearance. 
It is a great advantage, when such a 
place can be given, to have a special 
border for June flowers that necd 
not be visited at other times of the 
year, where these fine things can be 
thoroughly well displayed, and where 
their later deficiencies will be neither 
an encumbrance nor a disfigurement. 
Good border plants for the season 
are now in so many varieties that 
there are more than enough, and a 
rigorous choice may be made. The 
chief of the flowers will be Lupincs, 
both of the tree and herbaceous 
kinds, Irises and Pæonies. These 
alone are in such numbers of varieties 
that it will be impossible, unless the 
June border is of large size and 
length, to get in a quarter of the kinds 
that are desirable. This abundance 
of varieties makes it all the easier 
to select for a good assortment of colour. More- 
over, the June border need not be confined to these 
plants alone, for there will also be important 
groups of Geranium ibericum and G. grandiflorum, 
Anchusa, China Rose, the Great Asphodel, the 


` beautiful Oriental Poppy Perry’s White, and in 


front Nepeta, White Pinks and fillings of White 
Peltaria, also the dark foliage of Heuchera 
Richardsonii and Purple Sage. The Oriental 
Poppies of scarlet and salmon colourings have also 
to be considered, but they are best kept away from 
the purples, pinks and yellows of the main June 
border. They should have a place to themselves, 
preferably in company with the earlier of the 
Orange Lilies», with a background of Ferns and 

“tphiagg y such as Megasea and 


te 
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THE NUT WALK 
By GERTRUDE JEKYLL, V.M.F. 


HEN laying out gardens it has 
often been found desirable to have 
some kind of pleasant, shady wav 
as a means of communication 

between some two portions of a 
garden that are a little way apart, or as an alterna- 
tive to passing across a lawn or along some path 
in full sunlight. In such a case nothing is better 
than a well-arraneesd Nut walk. It is true that it 
takes some time to crow, but, when well started, 
every vear sees progress, and in course of time the 
Nut trees mect overhead and form a delightful 
tunnel of green shade. It is wel to have the path 
not too wide—¥ feet will do—and to have a border 
of another 4 feet cach side, so that the two rows 
of Nut trees stand 12 fest apart across the ‘path. 
They should be ro feet apart in the rows, and it is 
much best to have a second row about 3 feet back 
from the inner one, with the trees planted altcr- 
rately. Thus, between every pair on the inner side 


EARLY FLOWERS IN THE 


NUT WALK AT MUNSTEAD 
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there is a bay of space widening back fiom the 
4-toot border. The borders are for spring flowers ; 
for anything that flowers before the Nut tree 
foliage is tully matured and the shade complete. 
There is a good store of early blooming plants that 
enjoy just such conditions, It will be well to 
have a main planting of Lent Helleborcs in bold 
Crifts, and they will be the first to bloom, Then 
will come Primcoses, white and yellow for prefer- 
ence, on a groundwork of Myosotis  dissitiflora, 
Not far from the path should be good patches of 


Foam-fower (Tiarella) ani two plants adin'r- 
able for spring bloom but that are not often 
seen in gardens, namely, the North American 


Uvularia grandiflora, with growth something like 
a small Solomon's Seal and many hanging yellow 
flowers, and Dentaria diphylla, beautiful in April 
with its good quantity of white cruciferous bloom 
and handsome, fresh - coloured, pinnate leaves. 
Daffodils will, of course, do well—the earlier of 
the Trumpets will be the most suitable; and ot 
other bulbous plants Erythiontum giganteum., 
the tallest of the Dog-tooth Violets, will be well in 
place ; and in front, among Myosotis, the charming 


WOOD. 
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Triteleia uniflora, For the spaces further back, 
Columbines, espocially the large white kind, and 
Solomon's Scal will be the best. 

A good reason fer the large proportion of Lent 
Hellebore is that it holds its handsome foliage all 
the summer. Tu the Columbine region, a bold 
planting of common hardy Ferns will provide good 
furnishing for the rest of the vear, and it will be 
all the better if there are some patches of white 
and the haudsome white variety of 
Campanula imacrantha; so that, although the 
main summer purpose of the Nut walk shall be 
grateful shade, vet that it should not be without 
some kind of flower beauty. Campanula alli- 
arizfolia is another good plant for half shade 
that would look well at the entrance. 


Foxglove 


Gaillardia or “ Blanket 


99 
Flower 
COLOURED COVER.) 
BY E. 


(SEEK 
H. JENKINS. 


whether ef 
perennial 


GAILLARDIAS, 
the annual or 
class, are among the mest 
popular of garden flowers, 
ranking high in the esti- 
mation of those who favour 
the mere showy subjects, 
and, in particular, such 
as are Valuable for cuttin g. 
and which provide an 
unbroken succession during 
many wecks. In these combined respects those 
of the perennial set are without equal in 
the whole range of herbaceous” plants. Estab- 
lished beds or groups of them, starting their 
flowcerivg in July, continue to yield, often enough, 
an almost unbroken succession of flower-Feads till 
the arrival of frosts ; hence their great value to the 
amateur or professional gardener as well as to the 
market florist. Gorgeously apparelled in crimson 
and gold and crange—the colour shades which 
presumably gave birth to the popular name of 
“ Blanket Flower “—of'casy culture, and producing 
in the best named varieties flowcr-heads 3 inches 
to sinches in diameter, their incrzasing popularity 
is readily explained. These perennial sorts owe 
their origin largely, if not entirely, to G. aristata, 
a species introduced a century cr mere ago from 
the United States. From this, G. grandiflora—the 
adopted catalogue name of the race—descended. 
Many others followed quickly in its train. 

How to Grow Them.—By far the simplest 
way is to raise them from seeds. These not only 
vegetate freely and readily, but, given a good 
strain, are practically certain to vield many varieties 
of high merit. Moreover, the seedlings invariably 
are endowed with a vigour of their own, and, making 
growth in proportion, provide a rich harvest of 
bloom in due scason. But, while scedling-raising 
is simple in the extreme, it will have to be resorted 
to intelligently if the best results are to follow. 
For example, it would be of little use sowing seeds 
in August or later and expect a representative 
flowering in the following July. The seedlings from 
such a sowing would have no time to make growth, 
and, by reason of youth, might fall a prey to 
slugs during the ensuing winter. By far the 
best way 

To Achieve Success is to make sowings of the 
seeds in February or March. These, preferably, 
should be sown in boxes or pans and given the pro- 
tection of a frame or quite cool greenhouse. By 
potting the seedlings when ready, in pots 23 inches 
in diameter, jthe \voung) plants) sould be large 
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© i.uteira «a rtobcscr brecrs in May, thus 
allowing a good season ahead for growth. 
the more precocious ones may, indeed, attempt to 
flowsr the same autumn, though it were Letter 
early discouraged in order to ensure a fuller growth 
and a greater display the following summer. 
Propagation by Root Cuttings.—This is both 
an interesting and reliable way of increasing the 
best named sorts, which do not come true from seeds. 
Essentials are that the work be done during late 
autumn and winter, that greenhouse treatment 
with slight bottom-heat be given, and that the fleshy 
roots only be employed. Roots that have become 
hard and wiry are of little use. Root pieccs 1} inches 
long are quite suitable. In a tcmperature of 50° 
or 60° growth will ensue in a few weeks. Later the 
voung plants so produced may be treated as seed- 
lings, first potting them off and 
planting them out in good ground. 


subsequently 
In respect to 


Some of 
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General Cultivation, the Gaillardia is not 
fastidious, and, while rarely scen to perfection in 
tenacious or wati r-holding soils, may be grown wit h 
ls that are 


In wry light soils, where these are 


much sucecss in all other classes of so 
well cultivated 


dressed with cow-manure, they yield) cxecllent 


results. In this connection, too, it may be stated 
that when established they are 


plants. 


good drv-weather 
Owing to their prodigality of blossoming 
and conscquent exhaustion, a p-riodical renewal of 
other of referred to 


stock by one or the means 


is suggested. The annual kinds may be sown in the 


open in March, or earlier under glass, and replanted. 


Varieties.—Good named sorts are fairly 
numerous, and a selection appears on the front 
page of the present issue. Primrose Dame, Vivian 


Grey and Lady Rolleston are sclf vellows ; Maxima, 
Langport, Red Indian, Copper King, Summer and 
Flashlight are brilliant and d'stinct varieties 


A PEEP AT GLASNEVIN ON A STORMY 
DAY IN JANUARY, 1919 


By THE 


THE CALL OF THE NEW 


IN THE OPEN—A 
| WONDER why the tram- 
cars that go past the 
cates of Glasnevin 
month of January are 
rot always emptied 
there. No Bearded Lady, 
no Three-headed Calf, no 
Eight-foot Giant or 
General Tom Thumb hung 
out at the entrance of a 
travelling show has ever 
iwmd a more cntic-nz invitaticn to the wonder- 
loving public to enter than the Pyracantha 
crenulata yunnanense---vested in all the pomp and 
glory of its shining scarlet-crims 9. berries in the 
moath of January, 1919, as it grows 0.2 a low wall 
hard by the gates of Glasnevin—gives tò all who 
have eyes t> see it. Designedly or undesiznedly, 
the man who planted that shrub just where it 
s has proved himself an advertisement artist 
¿Í po mean rank. Any gardener with half an eye 
must want to get off the tram and have a closer 
look at it; amd a tour round the gardens within 
the great gates would assuredly follow. I cannot 
set the sight out of my mind, and I saw it on a 
dull, boisterous, rainy day, just such another 
as has eacned for the city one of its sobriqvets 
á “ Di-ty Dublin.” There is a future before that 
plant, or I am a Dutchman. The name seems a 
long and a difficult one, perhaps, to the man in the 
street, but to me there is a strange melodious 
rhythm about it which makes it easy to remember. 
Say it over, kind reader, and test it for yourself : 
Pyracantha crenulata yunnanense. It might be 
a line oc part of a line from Virgil or Ovid, it sounds 
so pleasant and musical, and I do not think it 
is imagination born of a devil-I-care infatuation 
for its brilliancy that suggests the sonorous ring. 
A friend whose knowledge of English literature is 
wie, and whose taste is fastidious and precise, 
told me that in his opinion Newman's grouping 
together of his friends’ names in his Apologia, 
when, as it were, he thought aloud the first time 
he passed through Oxford Station after he had 
finally left the city, is one of the most marvellous bits 
of English prose ever written. Get the book down 
and read it over and see. There is something v_ry 
pleasant in the harmonious ,rouping of names. 
Dahn was dirty on January 9, and Dublin was dear 


In the 
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THE PEACE DOVE 
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GLASNEVIN 


m more senses than one. On the wav through Grafton 


Street to join the tram I saw a tiny bunch of Lily 


of the Valley in a flower shop window. Curiosity 
*Fittecn 


of course, none bit 


compelled me to go in and ask the price. 
shillings.” “Dear” Dublin; 
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along with peor Captain Reid’s—a keen garden:r 
and who was the reintroduccr 
Verbena chamadrifolia. 
said; “ you are an arch-florist.' 
friendly shelter of the 
into th 


who lived in Kent 

of thi 

“ T know you,” he 
We left the 


house 


brilliant scarlet 
green- 
and rain. It 
was a hurried run round, but when we arrived in 
the house for lunch I had a jolly little bunch of 
odds and ends to show as the 

There were, to 
Helle bores: 


lens (a very deep shade}, 


and wont out wend 


result of our.venture. 
four 
(2) v-_ridis, (3) graveo- 


begin, green-flowered 
(1) trifoliatus, 
and (4) evclophyllus (a 
pretty soft shade of green with nice shapely petals— 
arcal gem); Cydonia japonica nivalis, a pure white 
form ; Jasminum Steboldianum, a lar zer-flowered 
and w-eder-petalled nud'flozus ; Tiarella cordifolia 
purpur a, gathered for its wonderful rich ruddy foli 
age, wilich is at its best in winter ; Cornus Mas (the 
Cornelian Cherry), small yellow flowers in little 
bunches at intervals on shceots— 


last year's 


p-culiarly striking wuen a good large bush in 


flower is seen against the sun: Erica mediterranea 
hybrida, pretty pink-tinted flowers, much earlier 
to come into blo m than cither E. carnea alba or 
plant; Prunus Miquel'ana; 


little sprays of blush-eoleurcd bloom—Salix 


kE. cainca—a great 


nice 
Meyerivia, with young silver catk ns on hand- 
som ly coloured ruddy browa stems. 

This was my little bunch—not perhaps sufficiently 
showy to attract the notice ot a passer-by if 
displayed in a shop wondew, but one full of intecest 
?—ot latent possibilities. To 
pantz 


and— may I not say 


take a case in The smple arrangement 
of the ruddy brown stoms with their little silver 
catkins in tubular-shaped vase on the 


happy inspiration o$ 


a: silv.r 


luncheon-‘able was a most 


SILVERY 


a Saxon-ninded person could ever think of you 
in that horrid, matter-of-fact wav. If such thoughts 
were ever in my head, they were speedily forgotten 
w.th the truly Irish welcome Lady Moore gave me 
met in Sir Frederick’s office: *“ You 
are the first sign of peace: the first visitor from 
That was a jolly greeting, if 
vou like. It will po down with me to my grave 


when we 


across the sea.” 


CATKINS OF 


SALIX MEYERIANA. 


Lady Moore, and somehow or another secine d 

me to be the very thing for a_bluster.ng, rainy 
January day. It was so charming in its quiet, 
unassuming simplicity, and so uncommen. But I 
The has run out. Good-bye, 
crenulata 


must sand 


kiad hosts; 


ovd-bye, Pyrğcantha 
AVAA E O le 


(To be coni 


stop. 
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CROCUS SPECIES IN POTS 


BY W. R. DYKES. 


HE desire to have something growing 
in pots that would flower soon after 
Christmas and that could be brought 
r on without the artificial warmth of a 
greenhouse led me to experiment with 
Crocuses. Possibly I was unfortunate in being 
unable to obtain satisfactory Narcissus bulbs. 
I tried a well-known firm in the Fen district, but 
was disappointed with the result. The bulbs 
had neither the weight nor the solidity which 
had always distinguished Dutch bulbs from 
Haarlem, and the irregularity of the growths that 
have so far appeared continns my idea of the 
inferiority of the bulbs. Doubtless 800d bulbs 
can be grown at home, but hitherto we have not 
devoted to their culture either the care, the skill 
or the patience which alone can bring success. 


and featherings the more obvious, and, moreover, 
the light of an electric reading-lamp beguiles 
them into opening again in the evening. 

There is hardly any end to the list of Crocuses 
that might be grown in this way, but the following, 
at any rate, have been a Breat success. C. Imperati 
has large Pale buff-coloured buds, conspicuously 
veined with three stripes of deep Purple on eaci) 
outer segment, and displays a striking contrast 
immediately it begins to open, for the outer surfaces 
of the three inner Segments, as well as the inner 
surface of all six. are of a bright lilac purple. 
The contrast between the inner and the outer 
segments is stil] apparent in a white form of 
C. Imperati, for when it is grown indoors the outer 
segments are of ivory or pale sulphur yellow, 
whcreas the inner segments are pure white. 


CROCUS BIFLORUS WELDENI]I, 
(From a drawing lent by W. R. Dykes.) 


As it happened that I had taken up all my 
Crocuses during the summer, I decided in August 
to pot a few corms of those species and forms of 
which I had a sufficient supply to warrant cx- 
periments. The early autumn- flowering Species, 
zonatus and speciosus, I had tried before, but, 
though they flowered well, the nakedness of the 
flowers unadorned with any green leaves had not 
Produced a very pleasing etfect. I therefore 
chose Salzmanni, which flowers in October and 
November. This did well, for the leaves were 
well developed before the lavender Purple flowers 
opened. The other kinds were all such as might 
be expected to flower early in the year and, as it has 
turned out, are now at their best in the middle of 
January. A few gleams of sunshine, or even the 
warmth of a fire, cause the flowcrs to open widely 
and to give off in some cases a strong. sweet frag- 
rance like that of honey. Then the flowers close 
"oO. but th's only makes the external markings 


throat or base of the flower is deep gold, a colour 
which is seen even when the flowers are closed. 


and shine through the outer coat of lavender blue. 

Perhaps the most successful experiment has 
been the pot of a form of biflorus Weldeni, which 
I owe to the kindness of Mr. Elwes. The open 
flowers are star-shaped, of the purest white with 
a silvery grey base, and the large orange style 
gives just the requisite touch of colour. The 
peculiar beauty of the flowers is due, perhaps, to the 
fact that the backs of the three outer petals are 
faintly and delicately freckled with pale grey blue. 

Standing side by side with this fine form 
of Weldeni, one cannct fail to notice the beauti- 
ful goblet shape of the half-open flowers of 
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C. chrysanthus E. A. Bowles. Externally, the 
lower part of the flower is veined and mottled 
with dull brownish purple, but its chief glory is 
the exquisite shade of pale cadmium yellow which 
the open flowcr displays, set off by the deep red 
orange of the style. 

All these Crocuscs are floriferous, each corm 
producing at least two, and gcnerally more, 
flowers, so that the display lasts for some time. 
About half a dozen corms were planted in each 
shallow 5-inch sced-pan in August, and the pans 
were then plunged in ashes fo? a few weeks to allow 
the roots to develop in moist conditions. The 
pans must not remain too long under the ashes, 
or the growths will become drawn and weak. 
As soon as the shoots break the surface, the pans 


some sheltered place in the open, and brought from 


the flow-ring time approaches. 


Delphiniums : Raising Plants 
from Seed 


N the minds of not a few people there is an 
idea that the raising of perennials from seed 
is a long and tedious process, attended With 
results that are not always Satisfactory, 
Particularly from the private grower’s point 

of view. With some subjects there may be a deal 
of truth in this; but my experience, so far as 
Delphiniums are concerned, prompts me to say that 
one often “lights upon a prize” through the 
medium of the seed packet that more than com- 
pensates one for the trouble bestowed upon the 
seedlings. It is due to these beautiful and Stately 
plants to say that the method of raising them from 
seed is not a protracted one, and those who make 
a practice of sowing biennials need have no 
misgivings about their commencing to bloom in 
the second year, provided they are looked after 
Properly. If seed is sown in slight heat in February 
or March in Pans of a light compost, and the 
seedlings subsequently pricked out and placecf 
in a cold frame for a few weeks before planting theny 
out in May, one gains much time; but I have been 
just as successful with them when seed has been 
sown in a frame in May or on a warm border. In 
my opinion the raising of Delphiniums from seec 
in this way is not without excitement, arid if only 
the seed is procured from a good source, one oftem 
Comes across new arrivals which possess real merit, 
while the remainder of the plants—if seed is pro- 
cured from a firm of repute—usually turn out well. 
For the first time of blooming, at any rate, I have 
found it best to limit a plant to three stems as being 
the more Satisfactory ; indeed, I think a good many 
lovers of hardy herbaceous Subjects are finding 
out for themselves that it is much the best to restrict 
the output of their plants. To Say the least, 
huge clumps are never so profitable as small ones, 
as, Should a dry season follow, the centre shoots 
suffer from overdryness through being smothered 
up. I have found in growing Delphiniums that 
it is much the best to confine the plants to, say, 
half a dozen shoots, tying each out Separately to a 
stake, rather than permit the whole to develop, 
The spikes of bloom, needless to Say, are finer in 
every way where the Output of shoots is restricted. 

Nothing, in my judgment, suits Delphiniums 

better than good loamy soil wth which rotted farm 
or stable manure has been incorporated, with 
another mulch, just before blooming, of old manure 
or leaf-soil to Conserve moisture, for they are 
water-loving plants. As back-row plants thev 
have long been esteemed, especially on a sunny 
border; but comparatively few)go to the trouble of 
securing new sorts by way of the seed packet, which, 
after all, is not a difficult business. W.L TIT. 
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A GREEN HELLEBORE 
By F. A. BOWLES, M.A., F.L.S., V.M.H. 


GREEN flowers may not 
appeal to the taste of 
many people. Leaves pro- 
vide enough greencry as a 
foil to brightly coloured 
flowers, and so, unless the 
green of a flower is of an 
especially brilliant tint and 
set off by black markings 
as in Ixia viridiflora and 
several Orchids, cr con- 
trasted with scarlet as in a 
few Correas, few people care to grow green-flowered 
plants. I have a lik'ng tor several, and even in 
summer days, when there is a feast of bright colours 
from which to gather, greatly enjoy a vase of the 
Green Rose, with a few delicate pink oncs mixed 
among them, or the Green Dahlia, used to contrast 
with gaily coloured varieties. In the dark days of 
winter any flower is welcome, be it green as grass, 
as in the pendent buaches of Daphne Laureola, 
or merely a greenish yellow, toned down with 
livid purple edges, as in Helleborus foetidus. Both 
plants give us a delightful contrast of shadcs 
between their pale flowers and deep green leaves; 
beth will grow in out-of-the-way corners where 
few other plants would keep up heart and good 
temper long enough to think of flowering. So 
both find a welcome here and are encouraged to 
sow themselves—and they never do so well as 
when self-sown—at the feet of old Yews and Scots 
Pines. Other green Hellebores are less easy to 
please, but make a bit of spring in the garden 
so early im the year that they are carefully guarded 
here im some of the choicest quarters. 

They have proved a sore trouble to botanists, 
some of these green-flowered forms. Take, for 
instance, H. viridis, and look in the Kew Index 
for the mumber of names there referred to that 
species as defined by Linnzus. You will find no 
tewer than eleven. The name odorus swallows 
up im like manner four others, including purpuras- 
cens of Waldstein. All seems straight and simple 
until we come to H. Bocconi, and then we find 
that doctors differ, and Bocconi of Schur. should 
be Baumgarteni, Kov., while Bocconi of Tenore 
ıs vidis, Lin. ; and going a step further and con- 
sulting the first Supplement, we find the view that 
Baumgarteni is purpurascens of Waldstein, which 
we had already learnt to be odorus of the same 
author. That is the sort of nasty jar that makcs 
one think unamiably of the botanists. Of course, 


I know we should not treat the Kew Index as an 


authority for clearing up synonyms, but it did 
start with the idea of being stich a guide, and it 
1s a pleasant, lazily followed road to turn to it 
and use its decisions as authoritative, instead of 
spemding two or three days at South Kensington 
and Kew with books and dried specimens to work 
it gut for oneself. I think I am about half a 
gardener and half a botanist. It is an unfortunate 
proportion, as it drives me to wish to grow the 
plamts to solve the problems, and to acquire books 
and pore over dried specimens to verify my plants 
whem grown. It is rather like playing a game of 
chess right hand against left, and as difficult 
towards the close to keep oneself from cheating 
Bip occ, one side so as to bring about a 


here a very charming little Hellebore, 
ofthissketch. It came to me as H. Boc- 
BS was contented so to call it until the 
e of me rejoiced so mach i in its beauty 


delicately veined flowers recorded 
the sketch was finished, the 
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botanist in me wishcd to make certain of its name 
and drove me to my books, and then I met with 
the tangled thread of the Index Kewensis. The 
sketch shows its form, for I have faithfully copied 
the two sprays I gathered. Itis harder to describe its 
charms in words, for the flowers are so wonderfully 
coloured. The insides of the sepals are mostly 
grcen, of many shadcs from that of a duck's egg to 
the paint known as emerald green, and thcy are 
shaded towards their margins with a delicate rosy 
lilac, which also shows in most of the veins. Their 
backs are of the same colouring, but reversed in 
proportions; for the greater part is cmpurpled, 
ranging from a greyish lilac to a warm mauve, but 
towards the margins a dash of green is shaded 
into the rosy tint or now and then forms a distinct 
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blotch. The nectarics are of a particularly brillant 
shade of emerald green and form a beautifully 
syvnunetrical ring of rich colour behind the 
filigree work of the golden anthers on their s‘lver 
hlaments. As seen growing from a little distance, 
the effect is a quiet harmony in grey-sh toncs 
but looked at closcly it is more like the purple and 
green glitter on the neck of a Blue Rock pigeon? 
the livelier iris of Tennyson's burnished Cove. The 
stems are speckled very cffectively with purplish 
brown, and the venation of the lcaflets is delight- 
fully delicate, catching the eye only here and there 
where a full light strikes on the mterspaccs between 
the little curving channels. 

It is, in fact, one of the most charming of the green 


flowers I know and grow. It is planted in a half 


HELLEBORUS VIRIDIS VAR. naa OO 


{From a drawing igitized be 


oOogle 
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shaded bay of the rock garden, much overhung by 
a very handsome semi-scandent evergreen Aspara- 
gus and a large bush of Hypericum aureum, and 
year by year I find it in full flower in early January, 
when I clean up that corner to prepare it for the 
advent of a very deep coloured race of Crocus 
aureus and some choice Snowdrops that share it 
‘with the Hellebore. 

It is a charming picture when thcy are all out, 
for the Crocus is as deeply coloured as the rind of 
a Tangerine Orange and shines out grandly against 
the moist brown earth. 

it is the form Smith of Newry lists as C. aureus 
maesiacus, and is earlier and more robust than other 
forms of aureus I have. It also seeds freely, so the 
‘colony has spread right to the very feet of the 
Hellebore and flames out in fine contrast with the 
‘quiet harmony of its hanging flowers. 

But praising the plant will not provide a name 
for it, and I must search further in my books. The 
Kew Hand List helps, I find, though it does not 
follow the Index, and gives both Bocconi, Ten., 
and purpurascens as varieties of viridis. Then I 
look up what plates I have of these various forms, 
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WARLEY PLACE IN SPRINGTIME 


By H. AVRAY 


PRING gardening is a development— 
one may almost say a creation—of our 
own generation. Half a century ago a 
garden, to most people, meant three 
months of summer bedding. As such I 
knew it at home when I was a small boy. I 
remember the extents of gravel meticulously 
swept and rolled, the acres of lawn over which 
hovered Daisy-removing lads, the encompassing 
shrubberies where natural grace and even free 
blooming were sedulously suppressed by shears, 
the areas of beds—round and oval, oblong and 
square, crescent and star—which exhibited their 
brown nakedness all through the glorious spring 
days. But except when these same beds developed 


their patches and patterns of garish red and yellow 
and blue in August, I recollect very little flower, 
very little plant form, grouping and variety. 


CROCUS VERNUS AMID GRASS. 


by consulting that precious work Pritzel’s Index, 
and longing for the day when the ncw edition 
the Royal Horticultural Society has taken in hand 
will replace my old one. 

Two figures in my books may represent my plant : 
that in the Botanical Magazine, t. 3170, the other 
in Sweet’s “ British Flower Garden,” second 
sctics, t. 142, and both bear the name purpurascens. 
The former shows the beautifully rounded form of 
the sepals, and the latter the delicate tracery of 
their veining, but neither does justice to the living 
plant, and I wish the day had come when THE 
GARDEN could once again run to coloured plates 
and would allow me to provide one of what I shall 
now call Helleborus viridis var. purpurascens. 


Cistus obtusifolius.—This is one of the few 
Rock Roses which will prosper in shade. We have 
grown it for some years, grouped with dwarf 
Azawas, under tall trees, and it has done admirably 
- and proved hardier than most of its kind. The 
white, yellow-centred flowers are often 2 Inches 
across, and they are borne profusely in clusters 
from June till the end of summer. The foliage is a 
fresh apple green, and the habit close and bushy. 


There was a lack of intelligence even in the narrow 
scope that prevailed, and a general dulness which 
sufficiently accounted for the very limited interest 
that the art of gardening, in its outdoor mani- 
festations, evoked in those days even among 
country dwellers. 


Those days have gone by, and no one has wcrked 
harder and more efficaciously to produce the 
welcome revolution than Miss Willmott, whose 
spring gardening at Warley Place is the subject cf 
the accompanying illustrations. She was one of 
those who decided that a garden could be a place 
of interest and joy from January to December, 
that it could stretch out into field and woodland, 
take on changing aspects and assume infinitely, 
varying and yet largely natural forms. She was 
fortunate in that in her earliest years Dame Nature 
enabled her to step from the house straight into a 
sort of horticultural kindergarten; for, as every 
recurring March came to a close, she could sce 
the picturesquely undulating and tree-set grass- 
lands around her turning pale vellow with rifts 
and colonies and patches of Lent Lilies dancing 
in the sun. From time immemorial they had 


peopled the meadows and nestled in the coppice. 
@ 


' What could better awake 
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the nascent attention 
of a child in whom the gardening instinct was 
strong? Perhaps there were a few clumps of 
garden Daffodils set at intervals in a garden 
border; but how weak and unsatisfying their 
effect, though gained by toil, when compared 
with this free gift of Nature, this effortless display, 
which was making an area primarily intended 
for utility far more bcautiful than the area fenced 
in for mere amenity, and which thus drove vou for 
asthetic enjoyment out of the garden and into the 
field. Here was not merely pleasure to be idly 
gratified, but a lesson to be laboriously learnt. 
How could such scenes be multiplied and enhanced ? 
How could the delightful way in which Nature 
sets and mingles her plants—now clustering and 
now sparse, here one kind and there another 
preponderating, and yet never excluding each other . 
along aarsh lines of demarcation and definite 
boundaries—be followed artificially and used 
as the basis for the adequate setting of many of 
the denizens of feld and wood, rock and swamp, 
which we love to gather round us from all tem- 
perate parts of the globe? All this was found 
possible and is now done, but at no place better 
thaa at Warley, where it was early recognised 
that these natural methods were especially 
valuable for the spring garden. Large, level areas 
of dug ground, such as the herbaceous border, 
are best at the time of summer fulness, for they are 
very apt to wear a desolate look when the March 
wind parches the soil as yet only sparsely cloaked 
by the modest and occasional growths of spring. 
Yet at such a moment, how delightful amid early 
herbage and covering leaf are the groups of Prim- 
rose in the wood, of Daffodil in the mead, of 
Celandine on the hedge bark. 

Such effects of early revelry, of complete and 
jovous conquest of the soil by the plant, meet one 
at every turn, and in rich variety, at Warley. 
It is a crowded gallery of masterpieces that Miss 
Willmott hangs all over her many gardened acres 
when the year is vet young. The green hillsidcs 
with their giant Beeches and Chestnuts sweep down 
to the Birches by the waterside, their verdure 
stained, chameleon-like, with varying and succecd- 
ing colonies of bloom. Daffodil time may give the 
fullest, but by no means the only, note of colcur. 
Before it is the Crocus, after it the Fritillary. 
The Daffodil] itself takes many a form and hue. 
The main field areas are retained, indeed, by the 
Lent Lily, but there is room also for many of its 
cousins, Miss Willmott has carefully collected 
many wild forms of Narcissus from varicus 
countries, and all such as are apt for field planting, 
as well as some garden varieties, are used in 
large manner among grass, the greatest care bein; 
taken, in both the selection and planting of sub- 
jects, to aveid any jarring artificial note. There 
is site and room fer delightful and engaging 
variet y—a new picture at every turn—but nowhere 
too formal a setting, too mixed an effect. To 
fully appreciate the skill and knowledge displayed 
in this successful realisation cf a fine conception 
Warley must be visited and studied, but much may 
be learnt from the accompanying most suggestive 
illustrations of the material used and the methods 
adopted. 

Such extensive culture, such planting of early 
flowering subjects in mass, is the most telling form 
of spring gardening, and should—after due trouble 
taken to giasp how it is to beyaccomplished—be 
resorted to by all who have the space and the site— 
an “orchard, a rough meadow, ja copse, a piece of 
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waste by pond or stream. But a more intimate 
and quite as engaging aresult may also be obtained 
hy intensive culture—by the fond use of odd 
and end nooks of the garden, where by skilful 
‘opving of some of Nature's ways there may be 
contrived a reasonably convincing little wilderness 
wth. perhaps, an upcrop of rock, but with avoid- 
ance of the lamentable stone-heap construction 
which too many folk dub their rock garden. 
Almost every conceivable effect of this kind we shall 
tind excellently and judiciously realised at Warley. 
casus springing up on a grassy bank, Snowdrop 
pushing through Fern fronds, Spring Snowflake 
associated with the previous season’s Epimedium 
leaves, but are a mere fragmentary sample of the 
multitude of little subjects used by Miss Willmott 
for rock garden grouping. From the house to an 
ancient tree-girt pond the ground falls rapidly, 
and at its steepest an alpine dell, with trickling 
waters amid its rocks, has been created, which offers 
diverse Sheltered aspects to a wide variety of 
theice shrub, bulb and plant, often of difficult 
culture. 

There is a whole world of Anemones, Primulas, 
Eerythroniums, and of the latter, while our common 
Dog-tooth Violet stretches out amid the open 
grass where lawn and rockwork meet, all varieties 
of the tall and beautiful American section have been 
persuaded that everything they need in the world 
has been given them, and so vie with each other 
as to which shall be most robustly flourishing. 
To mention every interesting plant that blooms in 
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spring at Warley were to write a lengthy catalogue, 
and assuredly one that would contain many a 
name unknown to most nurs rymen’s lists. The 
collection, hybridisation, pro; agauion and cultiva- 
tion of all that makes a garden choice and interest- 
ing has been a task to which Miss Willmott has 
largely devoted her exceptional intelligence and 
energy, and abundant success has been her reward. 


PRUNING ROSES 


HERE always appears to be a good deal 

of misundcrstanding, especially among 

the uninitiated, as to the bcst way of 

pruning Roses. Now, it may be taken 

as a gencral rule for all Roses, whether 
bush or rambler, that in the first scason after 
planting they should be severcly pruned. This 
applies to Roses planted any time last autumn, 
while those planted now should be pruned at the 
time of planting. By severe pruning is meant 
cutting down all of the growths to within 3 inches 
or 4 inches of the ground in the case of bush Roses, 
but ramblers may be shortened to within a foot 
of the ground, while standards and weeping 
standards should be cut back to within a few inchcs 
of the Briar stock. There are one or two general 
rulcs to bear in mind in pruning established Roses 
for ordinary garden purposes. In the first place, 
dead and unripe wood should be cut clean away 
to the base. The stronger growths should be 


pruned to a bud pointing outwards, on the same 
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principle that is always adopted in the pruning 
of fruit trees, t.¢., to Keep the centres of the bushes 
open and thus prevent the crossing and crowding 
of branches there, since growth usually takes place 
in the direction whence the leading bud is pointing. 
Climbing Roses need thinning rather than hard 
pruning, and this is best done in the late summer 
immediately after flowering, when the old wood 
that has flowered should be cut away and the vounr, 
Vigorous growths trained to take its place. If 
summer pruning has been neglected, the ramblers 
should be pruned now by cutting out the old wood 
and retaining the new. A strong, sharp pruning 
knife is the correct instrument to use, but a good 
pair of secateurs that will cut clean through the 
wood and not pinch it mav be used for the removal 
of the hard, old wood. Pruning may be done any 
time from now till the end of March, but the less 
hardy Roses, like Teas and Noisettes, are best 
pruned in April. H. C. 


The Grecian Violet.—This makcs a fine edging 
when it can be induced to flower abundantly, the 
rich violet purple of its elegant flowers often being 
in evidence throughout the greater part of the 
summer, and that without the troublesome business 
of snipping off spent blossoms. But it appears’ 
that Viola gracilis wants its roots confining by 
stones if it is to bloom really generously ; others 
wise it is liable to give too much time and energy 
to underground adventure, which results in a great 
spread of foliage but few flowers. ` l 
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NEW ROSES 


By H. R. DARLINGTON, M.A., F.L.S., PRESIDENT OF THE NATIONAL 


ROSE 


IT is said that the late 
Mr. Foster-Melliar and a 
friend wcre examining an 
exhibition box, shown by 
the former, containing a 
lovely flower of Souvenir 
d’Elise Vardon—Queen of 
the Show as he has styled 
it—-when the friend ob- 
served, ‘I should like to 
see the plant that grew 
that perfect flower.” Mr. Foster-Melhiar took the 
flower, with its 6 inches or so of stem, out of the 
tube, and replied, * So you shall; it ts all there !” 
So poor had been the growth that he had cut the 
whole plant away to provide a stalk to bring his 
flower to the show. 

Souvenir d'Elise Vardon has gone, lovely as 
sometimes she would be—even exhibitors will not 
be at the trouble of growing her; but we have other 
and equally beautiful Roses that have appeared 
since her day which are not much more satisfactory 
in habit of growth. That they can be induced to 
produce a few beautiful flowers is doubtless a 
sufficient reason for their introduction, but assuredly 
they have no garden value, and rapidly come to 
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be classed by the damning description an 
exhibitor’s Rose.” 

H. V. Machin, one of the most perfect exhibition 
crimnsons yet produced; Mrs. George Norwood, 
a pink Rose of beautiful form and exquisite scent ; 
and Mrs. Charles Pearson, a decorative Rose of 
orange salmon and nicely shaped, all share this 
defect to a greater or less extent, and lovely though 
they be. their life in the garden is not likely to b> 
along one. In order to become a good garden Rose, 
really vigorous growth is the first essential 
quality. 

I would not, indeed, suggest that a first failure 
with a Rose should condemn it. My first batch 
of a dozen Edward Mawley, a fine dark crimson 
Hybrid Tea, proved most disappointing ; and the 
following year another dozen planted in a different 
part of the garden proved little better. I then 
budded a group of this Rose and left them to flower 
where they grew, with most satisfactory results. 
For many years they have made good growth and 
flowered well. They are now showing signs of 
deterioration, and the process may have to be 
repeated next year; but one cannot altogether 
complain of a bed that has lasted in vigour for half 
a dozen vears. This method of budding a group 
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of Roses where they are to remain has the dis- 
advantage that in the first year the bed has to 
ranain flowerless when it is planted with the 
stocks which are to be budded, but it seems to 
succeed with sume difficult Roses, notably deriva- 
tives from Mrs. W. J. Grant, better than any other. 

My object in this article, however, is to consider 
a few of the most promising of my latest “ selec- 
tion” of Roses, consisting of some thirty to forty 
new Varieties, particulacly from the point of view of 
their likelihood to make satisfactory garden plants. 

For some years past I have had a batch of 
thirty-two Rayon d’Or, which have often proved 
very cheerful and attractive in the garden, par- 
ticularly early in the season. I have, however, 
been getting rather tired of its tendency to die 
back after the winter, a tendency which has in- 
creased in the last few years; so I decided to root 
it up and try the effect of other Roses in its place. 
The best of the old plants were moved to the foot 
of a south wall in order to try whether they would 
gain anything from the additional protection, and 
the bed was filled with Constance and Goldin 
Emblem in about equal numbers. Constance I 
have grown for some three years, and I have found 
it a better grower than Rayon d'Or, with strong, 
shiny foliage, the flowers rather paler in colou, and 
better in form than Ravon d'Or. I fancy, how- 
ever, it isnot quite so constantly in flower as that 
variety. There is no trouble from mildew, but, 
like others of its group, it requires carly and 
regular attention with the sulphur bellows tọ 
guard against black spot. Golden Embhbm is 
rather a better colour than Coarstance, at least 
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at times, but its growth secms less vigorous and 
ıt lacks the large and characteristic thorns of the 
Pernet group. 

Lilian Moore is a new-comer and the 
much interesting expectation. She won the 
American $10,000 prize, and is the best-formed 
flower of the Rayon d’Or type of colour. She 
appears to grow fairly well and is an advance in 
the direction we are seeking. I have elsewhere 
referred to flowers of this group as somewhat 
primitive in form, and though L lian Moore may 
still want the perfect finish of the Tea Rose type, 
being rather of the Camellia form of flower, she 
should prove valuable if a tclerable proportion of 
her flowers reach the standard she is capable of 
attaining. 

Raymond, one of M. Pernet-Ducher’s 1917 set, 
is a Rose of much promise. The plant is a fine 
grower, and the flower has a peach shade with 
salmon centre, a pretty combination. 

Mme. Caristie Martel (of the same raiser) is another 
yellow, but of a soft sulphur hue. The 
are very large, carried on a branch- 
ing plant, and the interesting point 
is whether the stems will be strong 
enough to hold them well when the 
plant becomes established. 

Miss Willmott is also a large 
flower of sulphur yellow or cream, 
and the plant, though | rot a big 
crower, seems to make stout and 
satisfactory wood. The gold medal 
group of this Rose was one of 
the best of this type of flower shown 
last year. 

Noblesse (McGredy and Son) is a 
fne primrose yellow flower. Gor- 
geous is a Rose of which I have 
formed rather a high opinion. | 
gew it last year and am adding to 
the group. The growth is rather of 
the Mme. Ravary type, in that it is 
well ripened and branching, but not 
excessive, and the flowers, which are 
a shade between yellow and salmon 

k, are large and well formed. 
“Henrietta (Merryweather) is a 
Rose yt much promise as a garden 

The growth is uniformly 
eo and bushy, and the flowers 
ofa pleasiag coral rose colour. 

are fairly well formed, of 
ediun size, and belong to the 

Two other good decorative Roses 
of yellow to pnk colouring of ' 
which I am making good groups are 
Joanna Bridge (Hicks) aid Chrissie 
Mackellar (A. Dickson). Both are 
good growers, of branching 
and seem likely to make good 
bedding varieties. C. E. Shea also grows well, 
but is a large, well-made flower of a rose pink 
colour. 

I now turn to a few crimsons, a coloug that is 
always welcome in a zood Rose, associating itself 
with the delicious Damask perfume every red Rose 
should possess. It is on account of its absence 
wf fragrance that I omit Colonel Oswald Fitz- 
eerald, which seems otherwise a good Rose. 

© VY. Haworth is a good grower with a well- 
shaped flower of deep crimson, quite worth noting, 
as also is Alexander Emslie, which has good per- 
fume. Both of these are from A. Dickson and Sons. 
A rather brighter crimson from H. Dickson is 
H P., Pinkertoa, which has a fine flower and seems 
to be a garden plant of good promise. 

We Gaunt came from A. Dickson two years 

and is a Maroon crimson. It seems to come 
eee “eather, showing a slight tendency 


centre of 


flowers 
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to burn in the sun, but I have not enough expericnce 
of ths yet to be that this 
than 


sure defect was more 
accidental. 

Red Cross (from the same firm and also 1916) 
colour and grows well, but 
in form ; Mme. Mcha 


Pernet-Ducher. is a bright 


is a particularly fine 
is a little wanting 
Sabatier, from M. 
crimson and at 
flower. I 
useful bedder, 


wilile 
also 


least occasionally carries a fairly 


well-made have hopes of this Rose 


as a but have tested ‘it in 
this capacity. 


Walter C. 
and may prove 


not yet 


Clark (William Paul) is a deep crimson, 
Rose if the shoots 
are not too long for bedding purposes. 


a useful decorative 


Before concluding, I should mention a very 
pretty little waite bedder from Mr. Easlea, called 
Little Meg. A plant of this little Rose, which 


rather resembles the Polyantha Pompons in habit, 
proved so satisfactory last year that I have made 
a little bed of it on the lawn. 
and the rather 


The wood is strong 
but 
bed well, and the 


growth upright, branching 


flowers 


sufficiently to fill the 


habit, @ETHE NEW ROSE MISS WILLMOTT, OF SULPHUR YELLOW COLOUR. 


are produced in quantity and continuously through 
the season. 

Nellie Parker, a creamy white exhibition flower, 
from Mr. H. Dickson, of the best-formed 
have time, 


is one 


blooms we had for some and seems to 
grow well. 
A selection of 


of a lottery, 


new Roses is always something 
and one can never be that next 
confirm the experience of the last: 


but I have endeavoured to confine myself to plants 


sure 
season will 
which from personal observation seem to promise 
sufficiently themselves 
at home 


Vigorous growth to make 
in ordinarily good conditions of soil and 
cultivation. 


*,* Readers who have not already done so are asked to 
order THE GARDEN to be delivered regularly by their news- 
agent. The return of unsold copies is prohibited, and in 
consequence THE GARDEN is obtainable ONLY if orde etl 
beforehand, 
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GREENHOUSE HEATHS 


N a recent 
parison is 
of 1838 and 


a com- 
heathery 


issue of THE GARDEN 
drawn between the 
that of 1916. Nowadays the 

heathery is regarded as a plot of ground 

set apart for the cultivation of hardy Heaths; 
whereas in years long passed it referred to a glass 
structure devoted to the growing of Cape Heaths, 
all of which require the temperature of a green- 
house. 

In my early days greenhouse Heaths were very 
popular as specimen plants, though perhaps not so 
universally grown as they were in the palmy days 
cf the Chiswick shows, say, twenty years before. 

At the International Horticultural Exhibition 
of 1866 four classes were devoted to greenhouse 
Heaths, and some fire specimens were shown. 
Eleven years later, namely, in 1877, the catalogue 
William Rollisson and Sons of Tooting, 
noted for the culture of 
five of 

new 


of Messrs. 
who were at that time 
contained over 200 names, 
which were announced as 
garden hybrids of their own raising. 
Notwithstanding the fact that 
vreenhouse Heaths have fallen from 
their at one time high estate, a few 
kinds are still grown in considerable 


these plants, 


numbers. They are, as a rule, 
cultivated in a wholesale manner 
by murserymen who make a 


speciality of them, and who dispose 
largely of their produce by means 


of autumn sales and in Covent 
Garden Market. Many of the speci- 
mens met with in the Market bear 
evidence of high culture, being 
perfectly grown and perfectly 
flowered. They are for the, most 
part in pots from 5 inches to 


6 inches in diameter, though within 
the last few years some of them have 
been grown in tiny pots, and when 
miniature specimens are freely 
flowered they meet with a ready 
sale. 

Chief among those 


these 


that are now 


grown are Erica caffra, with smal} 
white, sweet-scented flowers, borne 
in autumn and winter; E. candi- 
dissima, white, long-tubed blos- 
soms, spring; E. Cavendishiana, 


remarkable for its 
large rich yellow flowers, 
and early summer; E. 
coronata, scarlet, 
colorans, white, tinged with rose, 
winter and spring; and E. gracilis, 
very extensively grown, which has 
small purplish red flowers, autumn. 
There is a white variety, nivalis, and 
that flowers in spring. Others 


comparatively 
late spring 
cerinthoides 
summer; E. 


another, vernalis, 


are E. hyemalis, rosv pink, winter, and its white 
variety alba; E. melanthera, pinkish mauve, 
winter; E. persoluta alba, white, spring; 


spring; E. Spenceriana, 


spring; E. 


E. propendens, lilac, 
purplish lilac and white, 
purpiish red, late spring and 
and E. Wilmoreana, rosy pink, late 
winter and early spring. Of this there is 
a particularly good torm known as King 
edward VII. bod 

Most of the Heaths above 
without difficulty from 
the young growing shoots. For potting, 
must be used. When this is borne in mind, as 
well as the slow rate at which potting can be done 
in comparigom with that of most other commonly 
grown kinds of (PEt) (the @dnder is that these 
Heaths can be sold so cfpaply. H. P. 


ventricosa, 


early summēi ; 


mentioned can be 
cuttings of 
peat 


propagated 
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PLANTING AN APPLE ORCHARD 


STANDARDS 


~ HERE are 
fruit trees. 


~- 


many wavs of training 
For an orchard nothing is 


more serviceable than the standard 
tree—that is, one with a clean stem 
of about 6 = feet. For convenicnee in 


gathering fruit and pruning seme prefer the half- 
standard, but the tree which is ra'scd well above 
the ground reecives the max’mum amount of 
sum and ar which is essential to h avy crops. 
Standard trees may boar light creps two or three 
vears after planting, but, speak ng gencrally, 
it takes about cight vears for star cards to baar 
will, after which tune they are capable of bearing 
good crops for many years to com:. We have 
known instances Where standard trees of Blenhe'm 
Orange have not borne w I until twenty years 
after planting, but this is an cxecp-tonally slow 
fruiting variety as a standard tree, although it 
wll bear carly as a bush tree on the Cwarf 
Parad’se stock. Those who plant standards wll 
have the satisfaction of providing for the 


ont 


INTERPLANTED 


WITH BUSH TREES. 


crops of fruit. No one would plant standard 
Apples to get a quick return, but by interplanting 
with bush trecs we get fruit in the shortest time, 
while the standard trees will be coming into full 
bear.ng when the bush trees are more or less worn 
out. 

A newly planted orchard on the estate of Major 
Sir Frederick Carden at Stargrovis, noar Newbury, 
shown in the accompanying plan, has been planted 
on th's principle. Th’s orcharée—chicfly Appl) s— 
was planted in the first fortnight of Doc mbr, 
1913. The staneard trees, marked by a crele 
in the plan, are about 25 fect apart cach way. 

A fiw notes on the varictics may be of interest. 
The first row of standards (No. 2 on plan) contains 
Allington P.ppin, Cox's Orange P.ppin ard 
Bremley'’s Seedling. The two Pippins have already 
borne fredly, and the trees are doing will. The 
Allington Pippin was loadcd in 1917, and carricd 
a better crop than any of the standard trees in 
this plantation. Where Cox's Orange Pippin docs 
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PLAN OF A NEWLY PLANTED ORCHARD AT 


coming gencration, on whom dcpenes the future 
of our people. 

In planting standards we must allow ample 
room for development, and it wll be found that 
from 25 fect to 30 feet apart is not allowing too 
much. The trees should be planted so that those 
of one row alternate w.th those of the next; cach 
tree will then have the max mum space in which 
to develop, and all of the trees w I be in Ene from 
witchever way the plantation is vicw.d. But 
witle the trecs are makng grow.h the space 
between may be put to good purpose. It may be 
uscd for such crops as Potatoes and the Cabbage 
tribe, or it may be planted with bush fruits, than 
which nothing is better than the Gooscherry and 
Raspberry ; but a still better plan is to crop the 
ground with Apples prowa as bush or pyramd 
trees. 

These budded by the nurseryinan on 
what are known as Gwart Parad’se stock, come 
into bearing very quickly and take up little 
Toom, so that while the standards are filling their 
allotted space the bush trees will be carrying good 


trees, 
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not do wJ, th's variety should be given a 
trial; not that it compares in flavour, but it 
has a good constitution and often gives a good 
return when other varietics fail. Bramley’s 
Secdling has not yet borne fruit, but is mak ng 
a grand standard and is one of the finest of all 
cook ng Apples. 

In the next row of standards are N uowion 
Wonder, Grenadicr and Lord Derby. The first 
two carried good crops. Newton Wonder, like 
Braynley’s Secdling, is oné of the best of late 
cook ng Appl«s—it is difficult to choose between 
them, but there is room for both. Grenadier gives 
a pood account of itself in most gardens; it 
is an carly kitchen Apple. The standards in 
Row 7 are Bismarck, Worecster Pcarmain and 
Lord Derby, three popular variectics ; but none 
has borne well so far. In Row 9 are Blenheim 
Orange, Dumelow’s Scedling (Wellington) and 
James Grieve, none yet fruiting. Blenheirn Orange 
is without doubt one of the most desirable of all 
Appl«s—as a cooker it is of grand flavour and, 
what is more important, it needs no sugar; but 
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this is not a Blenheim ycar, and there are scarecly 
any on the market. Wellington, too, is a grand 
late-kecping kitchen Apple, but it likes a warm 
soil. James Gricve is one of the most promising 
of carly dissert varieties; it is already a great 
favourite, and when grown as a bush tree it comes 
into bearing early. In the next row of standards 
are Blenheim Orange, Bramley's Seedling and 
Alfriston; while in the last row of standards 
are Edward VII.. Lady Henniker and Rosemary 
Russet, but of these two rows none is vet bearing 
well. Edward VII. is regarded as a coming variety 
by market growers. It is said that its kecpirg 
qualitics are even better than those of Bramley's 
S edLng. 

Of the varietics grown as bush trees the 
followirg have given the best crops: Wealthy. 
Langkv P.ppin, Cox's Orange P.ppin, Worcester 
Pearmain, Grenadicr, Allington P.ppin, James 
Grieve, Chrstmas Pearmain, Rosemary Russet, 
Edward VIL, Lance's Prince Albert, Lord 
Drby, Lady Sudeley, Jubilee and = Charles 
Ross. The bush varieties which have so far 
given only moderate or light crops are: King of 
Tompkin’s County, Ribston Pippin, Coronation, 
Gascoyne’s Scedling, Beauty of Kent, Houblon 
and Warner's King. 

The orchard is situated on high ground and is 
at present exposed to high winds. The standard 
trees on the Crab Apple stock are making splendid 
growth, the objcet being to cstabl sh good treis 
first and to crop them later. On the other hand, 
sem. of the bush trees on dwarfing stocks are not 
inaking sufficicnt growth, despite the fact that 
the trees have had good dressings of farmyard 
manure each scason from the time of planting ; 
they are inclined to be scrubby and weak—on 
the aggregate they are very promising. 

The avenue of trees leading from the gate 
shown in the park fence leads down to a delightful 
Rose garden. The orchard enters into the gardcn 
scheme and forms an important feature, and it 


teflicts considerable credit upon Mr. A. D. 
Thompson, who designed the orchard and 
garden, and upon Mr.. J. G. Watts, the able 


gardener who cartricd out the plan so sucess- 
fully. 

Others who intend to make new plantations 
may now procecd with the planting, assuming 
that the land has been draincd and othcrw.se 
prcoparcd. As it is essential that only good treis 
should be planted, we would here cmphas:se the 
importance of dealing with reliable nurscrymen 
who have a reputation to keep up. So much 
deponcs upon the treatment the young trecs 
have received, as, for example, the selection of 
suitable stocks, budding and transplanting, all 
of which ace best left to the nurseryman. Intending 
planters should also avoid purchasing trees 
from salc-rooms, where they may have been 
k pt for days before being sold, and are often 
worthless. 

When possible, it is a wise plan to visit a nurscry 
and select the trees for planting. When the 
trecs atrive they should be planted with all poss:ble 
speed ; those not planted at once should be heeled 
in—that is to say, a trench should be dug, the 
roots laid in, and then covered with a good 
depth of soil. 

Necdless to add, the roots must on no 
account be left exposed to wind or frost; and 
should the ground be frozen when the trees are 
received they should not be unpacked, but be placed 
in a cool shed and the roots covered with mats 
or old sacks. If any large roots have been broken 
or bruised they should be trimmed with a sharp 
knife; it is quite as important to use a sharp 
knife on the roots ason the branches—a clean-cut 
wound, will naturally. healyquicker (than a jagecd 
one, H. C. 
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NEW AND RARE PLANTS 


FIRST-CLASS CERTIFICATE. 

Apple St. Cecilia.—This new seedling dessert 
mut ws given an award of merit in January. 
rors, and now, by reason of high merit and excel- 
lence, kas been granted a first-class certificate. 
it: parents are Cox’s Orange Pippin and another. 
I 1s, however, more highly built and conically 
inclined than Cox's, and richly coloured on the 
expsed parts. The flavour is excellent. From 
Messrs. John Basham and Sons, Bassaleg, Newport, 
Mon 


AWARDS OF MERIT. 

Primula malacoides The President. — Th“ 
olur of the mew-comer is deep mauve, the flowers 
heme semidouble. The variety is possessed of a 
detactly dwarf and compact habit, and flowers 
with considerable freedom. A dainty variety, 
it 1s also. a welcome addition to the group. Shown 
bv Messrs, Carter and Co.. Raynes Pack, S.W. 
Odontoglossum ardentissimum Reine Blanche. 
—This charming novelty is characterised by 
ereat purity “of tone, with solid-looking, well- 
imbri ated petals, the pure whit? only relieved 
by the vellow-coloured crest. The plant bore a 
handsome raceme of fiowers. Messrs. J. and A. 
M Bean, Cooksbridge, were the exhibitors. _ 

The above-named novelties were exhibited 
tefore the Royal Horticultural Society oF 
laruary 28, when the awards indicated were 


Mace 


Gardening of the Week 


FOR SOUTHERN GARDENS. 
The Kitchen Garden. 


Autumn-Sown Onions.— The extremely open 
weather which we have had all through the winter 


has made autumn-sown Onions unusually forward. 
A piece of ground should be prepared so that they 
mav be transplanted as early in March as con- 
ditronse= wilh Cranston’s Excelsior is the 
variety which finds most favour here for this 
pur poses 

Spinath.—A sowing of this vegetable may be 
made @utdoors as soon as the ground is in suitable 
condition. It is a good plan to sow a row OF two 
bet ween the early Peas. If a cold frame is avail- 
able, this may be utilised for the first sowing. 

Turnips.—A small sowing of Early Snowball 
or Early White Milan Turnip may be made as 
<n as the ground is in suitable condition, and 


further sowings should be made at short intervals 
A sheltered der should be prepared for this 
pur pose. l 


Brussels Sprouts—A sowing of this valuable 
vegetable may be made now in boxes and placed 
in a moderately warm house to germinate. When 
the seedlings are large enough, prick them out 
about 4 inches apart on a bed in a cold frame. 


Dwarf Gem is an excellent variety for early supplies. 
Fruit Under Glass. 


Muscat Grapes.—The early forcing of 
all kinds of fruit will be considerably delayed 
this season through the coal shortage, but much 
may Be done to „S6 on Vines, Peaches and Figs 
im growth by making the best 
sæ of sum-heat. The early Muscat house may 
. now De closed, and the use of fire-heat should be 
cclaged till the buds begin to break, except in 
tne event of very severe frost, when a little may 
i allowed to keep the temperatur: from falling 
rloa gots If the roots are confined to the inside 


cı the house, se that they are well supplied with 


oe gE cleaning of all late 
pedit d and any work necessary 
should be done without further 
haps be prudent this season 
of late fruit-houses as long 
. The lost nd may easily be made 
weather is warm and genial by the 
the ventilators. Vines infested 
must be thoroughly cleansed 


. d t state, or it will be impossible 
to keep this pest down during the growing season. 
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Melons.—When the youns plants are ready for 


planting, it must be don? at once. Plant 
them on small mounds of soil about 2 feet apart. 
As the roots push out, fresh soil must be addcd. 
Sow more seeds for a successional crop. 


The Hardy Fruit Garden. 
Raspberries.—l! it is intended to plant new 


canes, prepare the ground at once so that it may 
become settled. The ground should be trenched, 
and plenty of well-seasoned manure must be dug into 
ie TE the ground is of a heavy, retentive nature, 
a good quantity of wood-ashes OT burnt garden 
refuse may also be used. 
5 feet apart. allowing 4 feet between the plants. The 
roots should be covered with short litter as soon 
as the planting is finished. Old plantations may now 
have all the old fruiting canes removed and the 
young canes thinned. 
them, the can 's should be thinned to about 6 inches 
apart. 
down before growth commences. 
Raspberries must also be cut well back. 


Plant in rows about 


If wires are used to support 


Newly planted canes must be cut right 
Autumn-fruiting 


The Flower Garden. 
Dahlias.—!f it is intended to propagate Dahlias 


from cuttings, the roots may now be placed in 
cutting-boxes and covered with fine soil. Place 
them in a warm house and thoroughly water them 
in. When sufficient shoots are available, insert 
them singly in 2 }-inch pots filled with light sandy 
soil, Well water them in and plunge the pots 


in the propagating-frame till the cuttings are 
rooted. 

Cannas.—The old stools may now be divided 
and repotted. Unless it is desired to increase 
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good fibrous loam, leaf-soil, lime rubble and coarse 
sand. The plants must be kept moving gently 
in a cool house. E. HARRISS. 


(Gardener to Lady Wantage.) 


Lockinge Gardens, Wantage, Berks. 
FOR NORTHERN GARDENS. 


The Kitchen Garden. 
Vegetables in Frames.—Now that the season 


is advancing, all vegetables that have been wintered 
in cold frames should be given plenty of air on 
all favourable occasions, as to coddle them at this 
stage might ruin the plants. 
when frost might be expected, it will still be neces- 
sary to afford some slight protection. 


On nights, however, 


Boxing Potatoes.—lhe boxing of all maincrop 
Potatoes should no longer be delayed. Where only 


a moderate quantity is to be grown, it will pay to 
sort them out and place them in boxes, rose end 
up, standing the boxes in a light, airy shed that is 
frost proof. Look over the early varieties that 
were boxed some time ago, and gradually bring 
them more to the light so that a sturdy young 


growth may result. 

Broad Beans.—The main crop of Beans may 
be put in whenever the soil is in a fit state to work. 
Plant in double rows, allowing not less than 3 feet 
between the rows. Where attacks from mice 
or rats are feared, steep the seeds in paraffin for 
some hours before planting. 

Rhubarb.—Where it is intended to make a 
new plantation, there is no better time than the 
present to perform this work. Lift and divide 
the roots, taking care that cach piece retained 
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the stock, only the most promising portions should 
be potted up. Any ordinary soil will be suitable 
for this purpose. 

Montbretias.—As soon as the ground is in 
workable condition, the corms of Montbretia 
may be planted in their flowering quarters. Select 
only the strongest corms for this purpose. The 
smaller ones may be put out in the reserve garden 
if desired. To keep Montbretias in good flowering 
condition they should be lifted and replanted 
annually. 


Plants Under Glass. 


Salvia Pitcheri.—The propagation of this 
beautiful Salvia can be done as soon as cuttings 
are available. -Insert the cuttings in a sandy 
compost in 5-inch pots. Water them in and plunge 
the pots in a hotbed in a frame. Keep the frame 
close and shade the cuttings from bright sun till 
they are rooted; then gradually inure them to 
cooler conditions. 

Salvia splendens.—There should now be plenty 
of growth on the old plants suitable for cuttings. 
These will strike readily in a propagating-irame 
or a hand-light placed on a hotbed in the 
Cucumber-pit. When rooted, pot them into 
3-inch pots and keep them growing near the glass 
`n a moderate temperature. Syringe the foliage 
twice a day, and if red spider appears dip the 
plants in an insecticide. 

Humea elegans.—Plants raised from seed last 
year must be potted into their flowering pots as 
soon as they are well rooted. Use a compost. of 


Digitized by 


for planting has at least one good eye. Plant in 


ground that has been liberally manured. 


General Remarks.—The present is a good time 
to have all prunings and other refuse collected 
and burned ; in fact, in all well-ordered gardens 
there should always be a refuse fire going. Keep 
the ashes dry, and while preparing ground for, 
say, Potatocs, there is no better dressing as a 
preventive of disease. 

The Flower Garden. 

Deciduous Shrubs.—The planting of all 
deciduous trees and shrubs should be completed 
without delay. For the most part these do best 
in a moderately light soil ; indeed, where the soil 
is of a cold and uninviting nature, it will be advis- 
able to supplement this with a few loads of old 
potting soil. In the case of Azaleas, both Ghent 
and Mollis, they should be given a quantity of 
peat ; but where this is not rocurable, a good 
admixture of leaf-mould will make a nice substitute. 


Rhododendrons.—These are among the most 
accommodating flowering shrubs we have, 
as with ordinary care they can be moved almost 
at any time for the greater part of the 
year. The soil most suitable is that advised for 
Azaleas. Established plants that are not thriving 
well should be given a heavy dressing of good 
farmyard manure ; this is not so widely known as 
it ought to be. 

Anemones.— Ihe planting of the tuberous 
varieties should be completed this month. For 


eii Sat @ it is always advisable to plant 
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in informal groups. In front of borders, or even 
under the shade of trees, they give a surprisingly 
fine effect. 


Plants Under Glass. 


Pot Roses.—tThe earlier-potted Roses will now 
be starting into growth, and as this advances, 
the plants may be given a weak stimulant. From 
the outset the growths ought to be regulated, 
and the number of buds left to develop should be 
determined by the strength of the plants. Lightly 
spray the plants on fine days, and apply a dusting 
of sulphur occasionally as a preventive of mildew. 
Later plants should be pruned, potted, or top- 
dressed and placed in a moderate heat until growth 
becomes active. 


Fuchsias.—The old plants should be turned 
out of their winter quarters and be pruned. Un- 
sightly plants may be cut well back to the pot. 
Do not repot until growth commences. Any 
variety it is desired to increase should be placed 
in heat to produce cuttings. Examine the drainage, 
and water sparingly until growth commences. 


Propagation.—The present is a suitable time 
for propagating the majority of stove plants, 
such as Crotons, Dracwnas, and a host of other 
occupants of the plant stove. Dracw#nas may be 
propagated either by cuttings, eyes, or ringing, 
the latter method being preferable where large 
specimens are required. As regards ringing, the 
same may be said of Crotons. In the propagation 
of all stove plants it is essential that a good 
command of heat can be relied on. 


Indian Azaleas.—Plants that are intended for 
early forcing should now be introduced into a 
gentle heat. To guard against flower-buds dropping, 
see that the plants are thoroughly moist at the 
roots. Where possible, the pots should be placed 
in a tub of tepid water well over the rim for at 
least twenty minutes. This remark applies to 
almost all hard-wooded plants. 


The Hardy Fruit Garden. 


Apricot Trees.—The pruning and training of 
these must be completed at once, as where they 
are in an especially favoured district, the flower- 
buds will soon be bursting. To avoid disappoint - 
ment, make some provision for affording protection 
while the trees are in bloom. Where this has to 
be improvised, there is nothing better than a 
double ply of netting suspended from the coping ; 
and to avoid injury to the blossoms it can be kept 
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clear by the use of forked sticks placed at intervals 
along the wall. 


Strawberries.—Beds that so far have not been 
mulched should now receive a good dressing of 
farmyard manure, and if there is sufficient straw 
in it, this will serve as a mulch for protecting the 
fruits from heavy rains. 


Fruit Under Glass. 


Muscat Vines.—As this excellent variety 
requires a long season to develop its fruit, prepara- 
tions should be made to have the house closed. 
Unless the border is actually dry, no water should 
now be given. A temperature of from 45° to 50° 
will be enough to start with. A slight top-dressing 
of hotbed material spread over the border will 
hasten root action and also have a tendency to 
bring the roots to the surface. Increase the 
temperature as growth advances, and sprinkle 
the paths and borders with wate: to create a moist 
atmosphere. JoHN HIGHGATE. 

(Gardener to the Marquis of Linlithgow.) 

Hopetoun, South Queensferry, Linlithgow. 


Potatoes Majestic and Kerr’s 


Pink 


I wou_p like- to endorse all that has been said by 
other correspondents with regard to the cropping 
propensities of these two varieties. The tubers 
shown ia the accompanying illustrations are the 
produce of two short rows on heavy, though very 
fertile soil. Kerr’s Pink, shown in the right-hand 
illustration, is the taller-growing variety, and 
should, I think, be given more than 3 feet between 
the rows. It is a good cooker and one of the 
finest maincrop Potatocs in cultivation. Majestic, 
shown in the left-hand and centre illustrations, 
makes large and shapely tubers, just right 
for baking in their jackets. Both varieties may 
safely be described as enormous croppers, and 


gave from 8lb. to r1lb. per root. Majestic was . 


ra.sed by Mr. F.ndlay, the celebrated raiser of 
Up-to-Date and British Queen. 
Claygate. H.-G; 
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SOCIETIES 


ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


Tue fortnightly meeting of the society held on 
January 28 was of considerable extent and unusual 
interest, the latter in large measure accounted for 
by a comprehensive Nature-study exhibit under the 
auspices of the School Nature-Study Union. 
Orchids, too, despite the wintry weather, were in 
considerable force, a gold medal being awarded 
to Messrs. Armstrong and Brown for a remarkable 
bank of flowers. Bottled fruits, too, from Lady 
Elizabeth Dawson were perfectly shown, the rather 
large variety evidencing great care, Among 
greenhouse flowers the table of Primula; from 
Sevenoaks was a considerable attraction; while 
forced flowers were represented by Narcissi, 
Freesias and others. . Three exhibits were granted 
awards, among them a new dessert Apple, St. 
Cecilia, gaining a first-class certificate. 


ORCHIDS. 


Messrs. Armstrong and Brown, Tunbridge Wells, 
were awarded a gold medal for a group rich in variety 
and of great excellence. Teeming of the choicest Odonto- 
glossums and Odontiodas, the collection was alike rich in 
Cymbidiums, Calanthes and Cattleyas, the whole arranged 
with consummate skill and good taste. Notable Odon- 
tiodas were those named Madeline and Conqueror, while 
O. Madeline Flamingo (of dark red orange) surpassed 
them ali for distinctness. Cattleya Percivaliana alba 
was superb. Calanthes William Murray and Florence, 
arranged in groups, were very effective. 

In a small collection from Messrs. J. and A. McBean, 
Cooksbridge, Sussex, Cattleya Cowanie alba was particu- 
larly good, the new Odontoglossum ardentissimum Reine 
Blanche (see “ New and Rare Plants ”) also being a feature. 

Messrs. Charlesworth and Co, Hayward’s Heath, 
gained a silver Flora medal for a good assortment, in 
which Odontoglossums played a prominent part. Of 
these, O. Felicity (a very dark variety), O. Radiant (of 
butterfly formation, conspicuous for its mottled flowers), 
and O. crispum Xanthotes were notable. 


GREENHOUSE PLANTS. 


A table of Primula sinensis and others from R.” L. 
Mond, Esq., Coombe Bank, Sevenoaks (gardener, Mr. C. 
Hall), granted’ a silver Flora medal, was the most 
important feature in this section. Of P. sinensis, groups 
of The Duchess, Coral Queen, and others were noted, 
P. malacoides also being well shown. All were in 5-inch 
pots and nicely flowered. 


HEAVY CROPS OF POTATOES MAJESTIC AND KERR’S PINK IN A CLAYGATE GARDEN. 


YOO a A 
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Messrs. Carter and Co., Reyes Park, showed three 
varieties of Primula mia'acoides, viz., The President 
(see “ New and Rare Plants ”); King Albert, deep mauve, 

and Princess Mary, also single and of a Jighter 
shade. Bronze Banksian medal. 
Rye, contributed well- 


towered -grown exampl ‘reesia Market White, 
a ana ot good form and exceptional vigour. The 
yellow trumpet Daffodil Cymry, rather suggestive of a 
cross between Narcissus obvaliaris and N. Golden Spur or 
Henry Irving, was also shown. It is of sturdy habit and 


rich yellow colour. 
Flowering gny of Eucalypti and Genista monesperma 
from Messrs. . Felton and Sons, Hanover Square, W.. 
much attention. The Genista is white-flowered 


attracted 
and haee panej the glossy crimson brown calyces in striking 
con to oed grt of the countless numbers of flowers. 
Of graceful the larger sprays are of showy bouquet 
form, elegant beyond compare. 

HARDY PLANTS. 


Coum, C. C. album and C. C. purpureum, 
M ala of exceptional colour richness, were quite 
conspicuous in Mr. G. Reuthe’s group. 


items were 
very fine; 


hyemalis, 
Erica mediterranea hybrida, most 

Mr. G. W. Miller, bech, contributed forced Daffodils 
in variety, Primroses, Iris 
(very fine), and Polyanthuses in great variety. 

Primula Juliana, having flowers suggestive of a glorified 
P. Julim, was shown by Mrs. Rosenheim, East Molesey. 
The committee a desire to see it again. 

The Misses H , Shepperton, contributed a small 
of early hardy flowers, chiefly Primroses. 


FRUIT AND VEGETABLES. 


The first-named were shown as bottled examples by 
Lady Elizabeth Dawson, Cannon Hill, Maidenhead, 
the silver-gilt medal awarded being proof of 
the y excellence of the exhibits. 


i 


b-rries and Currants were noted. Crab jelly and 

ee ee Set Sin perfect 

tion. a to be in perfec 
condition. 

Messrs, and Co., Chislehurst, showed 

Onions in . telegg’s Excelsior (Veitch’s 

Red Globe x p). Kentish Keeper (Red 


Fee x Rousham Park Hero) and Cooper's 
being some of them. All were good, 
bulbs. 


Under the auspices of the School Nature-Study 
Union, exhibits remarkable for their compre- 
hensiveness and variety were shown ; indeed, it 
would not be too mam f to say that to a large 
section of the visitors these constituted the greater 
attraction, the tables being thronged by inter- 
Tools of many aa 

as = 


‘the exhibit instructive and interesting ; 
emonstrated a of which few have 
f afault existed, it was in the 
of the exhibits, many of which 
se study and inspection. A 
tian medal was awarded. The 
of the Union is Mr. H. G. 
or Park, Camberwell, S.E.5. 
5 ROYAL BENEVOLENT INSTI- 
ss TUTION. 


s Re Benevolent Institution 


n estab! as a national horticultural 
for seventy -nine years, and during that 
at assistance with inestimable 
to a large number o r old people 
d them: dm fault of their 


astances of need as to oblige 
At the commencement of 
262 annuitants on the 
lows. Duringthe year several 
away, four of them leaving 
ve been placed on the funds 
ion, in accordance with the usual 
eases. At the annual general meetin 
y, fifteen candidates were recommende 
n from an list of fifty-eight 
. The had hoped to propose 
aber for permanent assistance, but they 
‘the diminished income of the past 
‘mainiy to the absence of the usual 
wer, hitherto the chief source for rais- 
would not be at the present time to add 
ities, much as they would like to do so. 


fortunately, more than forty candidates 
- at the election, 
intial assistance 


-> a 


n, it is a comfort to 
; is afforded them while 
ist from the Victorian Era Fund, as 
ry help the Good Samaritan Fund 
er distressed applicants. It may be well 
ibscribers and others that the arreire irae A is 
these two funds, so that special contributions 
jo her of them will be warmly welcomed. 
ittee have again to acknowledge the gracious 
of Her Ma. Alexandra in personally 
grant of the proceeds of Alex- 
y are à Ki teful to an anony- 
ro-hi toa friend o! Institution for his 
Mer of £25 that £750 bè obtained, 
ac sum © £1,500 


were secured, and although 

not realised, the donor has most 
kpene the same amount 

x acknowledgment is also 
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accorded to Heber Mardon, Esq., for his kind gift of 


a £100 National War Bond. 

The committee also g'adly refer to the kindness of the 
treasurer (Sir Harry J. Veitch), Arthur W. Sutton, Esq., 
and George Monro, Esq., in giving a year’s allowance 
to three of the unsuccessful candidates—one man and two 
widows—who are very grateful for the timely aid thus 
afforded them. 

In conclusion, the committee very earnestly appeal 
in this first year, as all hope, of a permanent peace-—for 
a generous and liberal support to enable them to continue 
the praiseworthy work of providing assistance for those 
distressed horticulturists in their time of need and urgency 
who seek its help. 

The following candidates, given in the order of polling, 
were successful at the clection: Mary Pugh, Malcolm 
Brodice, Robert Bryden, James Wilkins, Louisa J. Sparks, 
Francis Faint, William Taylor, Jane A. Wilson, Elizabeth 
E. Earl, Charles Bridges, Harriet Hampton, William 
D. Marlow, Mary E. Meadows, Mary A. Astridge, nad 
William Farrant. 

Mrs. Eliza Dillistone was placed on the Fund without 
further election, by resolution under Rule 3, 10. 

Sir Harry J. Veitch (treasurer) promised £16, a year’s 
allowance, to an unsuccessfnl widow candidate; Arthur 
W. Sutton, Esq.. J.P.. F.L.S.,. VM... gave £20, a 
year’s allowance, to an unsuccessful man candidate; and 
George Monro, Esq.. V.M.H., £10 to a widow. 


THE LATE GEORGE BUNYARD, V.M.H. 
AN APPRECIATION. 


T the time of his retirement one could not 
associate Mr. Bunvard with old age, either by 


his appearance, brightness of intelligence, or by 


Ms HE; 


THE LATE MR. GEORGE BUNYARD, 
the want of cheerfulness of disposition and tempera- 
used to think, the youngest 
old man among us ; he appeared to possess a spring 
of perennial youth. It will be a long time before 
his genial and bright presence at our fortnightly 
meetings of the Royal Horticultural Society will 
be effaced from our memory. 

Horticulture is an art of vast and intensely 
interesting phases. Noone mind can grasp its vast- 
ness or translate its possibilities to their final 
and possible developments. Fortunately, the art 
divides itself naturally into so many phases and 


ment. He was, I 
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In this countrs we are fortunate in having capable 
exponents in each. 

Mr. Bunvyard elected, or was early induced by 
circumstances, to take up and = devote most 
of his time to that part of the art relating to the 
culture of hardy fruit; and well it has been for 
horticulture and for his country that he did sc. 
If one thinks of the condition which the growth 
of hardy fruit was in fifty vears ago and the con- 
dition it is in to-day, and the view taken of its 
value and importance in those days and that of 
the present, why, there is no comparison at all. 

Many causes have been at work bringing about 
But the chief power 
behind the movement, no doubt, has been the 
intrinsic value and importance of the subject 
itself as an element in the food supply of the 
nation. The Royal Horticultural Society during 
the whole of that time, and especially during the 
past thirty years of its history, has devoted a 
great part of its immense strength and influence 
to fostering and extending the good work; and 
so have many other public agencies, including 
the Press and provincial exhibitions. But, after 
saying this, I am sure that most fruit-growers 
will agree with me that no single individual has 
better work among hardy fruit trees or 
laboured more assiduously to promote their im- 
proved growth than the late Mr. George 
Bunvard. 

Some few years ago, together with other 
gardening friends, I had the privilege 
of visiting the Royal Nurseries at Maid- 
stone and of being personally conducted 
them by Mr. Bunyard. Like 
were all on this occasion 
more interested in fruit trees and fruit 
than in any other department of the 
nurseries. 

It was in late summer, when 
Apples, Pears and Plums are approaching 

and the fruit trees in various 
and stages of training ripening 
their growth. 1 remember that. what 
impressed me most in all I saw during 
the day was the intimate and practical 
personal knowledge shown by Mr. Bun- 
work in 


this wonderful change. 


done 


over 
myself, we 


generally 


ripeness 


styles 


yard in every detail of the 
connection with the propagation and 
growth of his trees. He first took us 


through his stock quarters, the maidens 
recently budded or grafted; his quarters 
of one, two, and three year old trees, a 
of them. In pointing out 
the varieties grown, he never once con- 
sulted a label, knowing most of them 
evidently by heart or by the foliage, or 
by the fruit on the older trees. Indeed, 
it has been affirmed that Mr. Bunyard 
could recognise many varieties of Apple 
trees by their twigs and buds alone. 

Mr. Bunyard was “ great” on the value 
of the Paradise as a stock on which to 
grow bush Apple because of its 
surface, fibrous rooting nature, its early 
bearing influence on the trees and their 
fertility, and of its restricted growth, making it 
possible to plant 30 per cent. more trees per acre 
than would be the case if the free or Crab stock 
were used, With the object of demonstrating the 
usefulness of the stock in this respect, he had a_ 
large quarter of permanent bushes planted in an 
open part of the nursery many years ago. The 
trees at the time of our visit were carrying ex- 
cellent crops of well-developed and highly coloured 
fruits. This practical and useful object-lesson in 
the growth of bush Apple trees on the Paradise 


vast array 


trees, 


stock has f Yruitful in i result in pointing 
aspects, each of which affords ample scope for the Digitized bys O Q) > fost successful way 


most capable and industrious of its devotees. 


of growing Apples for p . 
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Talk of foreign fruits! True, thev are generally 
of a brighter and more vivid colour, but of their 
weight and quality there is no comparison with 


really well- grown British Apples. The = time 
will come when the British public will recog- 
nise this fact to their own and our growers’ 


advantage. The war has done much in bringing 
this home to us; so have our hardy fruit-growers 
in demonstrating, vear in and vear out for forty 
vears, that the soil and climate of Britain (in great 
part) are capable of producing hardy fruits of all 
descriptions in greater abundance and perfection 
than the soil and climate of any other country, 
provided the necessary skill, industry and ex- 
perience are brought to bear on their culture. Chief 
among the pioneers in this work has been the late 
Mr. Bunvard, Owen THoomas, V.M.H. 


ANSWERS 
TO CORRESPONDENTS 


KITCHEN GARDEN. 

POTATOES FOR EXAMINATION (M. A.).-(1) The 
tubers are attacked by the common Potato disease, which 
has made its way into the tubers through eves and through 
the skin, causing the partial destruction of the flesh. 
(2) The Potatoes with the scabby marks upon them are 
affected with the common brown scab disease, due to the 
attack of Actinomyces chromogenus, Unless the Potatoes 
are being grown for market, it is not worth while to do 
anything in regard to them. as the trouble is only skin 
deep and in no way injures the eropping or cooking 
qualities. If you wish to market them, the case is, of 
course, different. and we recommend that the tubers which 
you intend to plant should now be steeped (before they 
sprout) in a solution of formalin, one part to two hundred 
parts of water, for two hours. Jt is impracticable to do 
anything to prevent the disease, as it may occur in the soil. 

SPRING FORCING (D. P. F.).—In most gardens there 
are sheds suitable for forcing. In this event, inake up 
therein a hotbed of leaves, long grass and similar material. 
The depth of this bed should be 3 feet to 4 feet, and be 
made firm by treading the material down as it is built. 
lf the bed is found to be at all slow in heating up, it should 
be given a good application of warm water. In this bed 
one may foree Rhubarb, Seakale, Endive. Dandelion, 
Turnips for greens, &e, This is aecomplished by plung- 
ing. The plants to be forced should be potted up and 
inserted up to the level of the rims in the hotbed. Finally. 
press the plunging material firmly round the pots. If in 
addition to this the first four vegetables named are covered 
with inverted pots or boxes, they will develop more 
rapidly. Where Rhubarb is to be forced, the crowns should 
be lifted out of the garden soil and allowed to remain 
fully exposed to the weather for a week or so before being 
brought inside, ‘Phe exposure gives the plants a cheek, 
which has the effect of causing them to start into growth 
more quickly when they are sheltered. If the weather 
threatens to be co!d or frosty when the plants have com- 
mseneed to respond to the warmth of the bed. a good layer 
of Bracken or strawy fitter should be strewn over the whole 
of the bed, Inciuding the sides. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 
PRUNING SHRUBS IN ITALY (Villa dell’ Arco Scuro.)-- 
Kougainvillen Cypheri: This can be pruned during winter 
or carly spring. It is probable that it will flower more 
freely as it vets older. A restricted root-run and not very 
rich soil are conducive to free flowering, Plants in very 
rich soil usually make rank growth which does not. flower 
freely. Pronus Pissardi does not require regular pruning ; 
alittle thinning now gnd then is all that is necessary. That 
can be carried out during winter. It does not alwavs 
emit well in successive years. Laburnums are not sub- 
jected to severe pruning, as a rule; you could, however, 
if vou wished, restrict their height by pruning, though it is 
doubtful whether vou could get them to assume 
the habit of weeping Roses, neither is the effect of such 
plants likely to be very attractive. Any necessary pruning 
may be done as soon as the flowers fade. The suckers 
from yonr plants of Rhus typhina laciniata can be removed 
and used as separate plants. Jt is usually increased by 
root-cuttings. It is not unusual for branches to die 
suddenly. Your plants of Laurns glandulosa ean be im- 
proved by constantly removiog the suckers from the base: 
that will tend to ireet the full vigour of the plants into 
the formation of a central trunk. Keep the leading shoot 
clear of rivals and shorten the branches if they seem to be 
widening too rapidly for the height. The suckers can be 
removed at onee, but, generally, the pruning of this plant 
should be left until summer, 
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TREATMENT OF ORANGE TREE (J. 4.).—It is im- 
possible to say, without secing it, whether vou have kept 
your Orange tree too dry. It needs to be kept fairly 
moist at the roots- that is to sav. in about the same state 
of moisture as most grecuhouse plants, One point to bear 
in mind is that if in a large pot or tub the soil is sometimes 
apt to get dry in the centre of the bal. To obviate this, 
when the plant is watered, enough should be given to 
toisten the whole of the ball of carth, and then no more 


.of the late Mr. William Bull of Chelsea. 
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will be required till the soil is moderately dry. Avoid, 
above all things, just giving a little water at a time. 
Whether your tree will need top-dressing depends upon 
its condition and if there is sufficient space in the pot or 
tub to do so. Your tree will, in all probability. be bence- 
fited by an occasional dose—say every month during 
the growing season—of some clear liquid manure and soot- 
water combined, or one of the many plant foods now 
available, Care should be taken not to use it too strong. 
In a comparatively cool house we should not. advise you 
to syringe your tree while there is a possibility of severe 
weather. As spring advances it will be greatly benefited 
by being sviinged once or twice a day. In the event of 
sharp frost the soil may be allowed to get somewhat. drier 
before watering than if the weather is mild, and avoid, as 
far as possible spilling, water about if the temperature of 
the house is likely to fall very low, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


NAMES OF PLANT3.—C. V.—1, Fatsia japonica: 
2, Pieca alba: 3. Polypodium species; 4,  Aspidium 
angulare: 5, Grevillea robusta, 6, cannot identify (too 
scrappy): 7. Hetxine Solicrolii: 8. Cryptomeria japonica 
var. araucarioides.—--H, B. O- -1 and 5, Pernettya 
mucronata. 2. Ligustrum species; 3, Skimmia japonica: 
4. Rhododendron ferrngineum: 6 and 8, Pseudotsuga 
Douglasii; 7. Abies concolor; 9. Saxiffa a ligulata var. 
speciosa; 10. Vinca major. 


Greenhouse Plants : Bomareas 


ENTION in The GARDEN of a new 
hvbrid Bomarea having been raised 
in the Cambrulge Botanic 
Garden serves to remind one 
that as a class the Bomareas are 
not met with at the present time 

to anything like the same extent as they previously 
were. This is to be regretted, for they are very 
beautiful flowering plants, and what is more, 
they are quite distinct from any other class of 
greenhouse climbers. The Bomareas are sometimes 
referred to as climbing Alstræmerias, the two 
genera being nearly related, and the flowers of 
both bear a considerable resemblance to each other. 
The first of the Bomareas to come prominently 
before the public was B. Carderii, which was 
discovered in 1876 by Mr. John Carder, after whom 
it is named, when travelling in Colombia on behalf 
It forms a 
stout rootstock, with usually some tubers attached 
to the roots. The shoots are of a herbaccous 
character; that is to say, they are pushed up 
froin the base of the plant, grow rapidly till they 
sometimes attain a length of 10 fcet to 15 feet, 
then flower, and afterwards die down, another 
being pushed up in place of the exhausted one. 
The flowers, which are borne in large terminal 
umbels, may in size and shape be compared 
to those of the Lapageria, but in the case of the 
Bomarea the flowers are deep pink on the outer 
segments, while the three inner ones are greenish, 
marked with purple. When in flower it is a really 
striking plant. An inferior species, B. Jacquesiana, 
was at one time supplied for B. Carderii; but 
compared with this last named it is not worth 
growing. The popularity of the Bomareas in 
the early eightiés may be traced to the fact that 
with B. Carderii, then well distributed and its 
merits recognised, some new species were at that 
time introduced by the late Mr. E. Shuttleworth, 
then of Clapham. One of them, which was at 
first referred to as B. conferta, is now known as 
B. patacocensis. It is of free growth, but differs 
from B. Carderii in its much narrower leaves and 
smaller blossoms, which are borne in a more 
compact head, The colour is bright crimson. 
Another introduced at about the same time 
and from the same source is B. frondea, whose 
biossoms in colour are orange yellow, dotted with 
crimson. The flowers of this are particularly 
like those of  Alstræmeria aurantiaca. B. 
Caldasiana is of smaller growth, the flowers being 
yellow and red in colour, It possesses the merit 
of being very free flowering. B. oligantha is a good 
deal in the same way. Taken altogether, the 
Bomareas appear to be somewhat variable in thelr 
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season of b'ooming, as the stem is pushed up 
gradually, makes headway, and when it has attained 
maturity it flowers. Particular care must be 
taken not to injure the growing point of the shoot 
in any way, otherwise the chance of its flowering 
is lost. As with the Lapageria, slugs are very fond 
of the young shoots just as they are pushing 
through the soil, so that a sharp look-out should 
be kept for these pests. 

Perhaps the decline in popularity of the 
Bomareas is, to a certain extent, due to the fact 
that they are generally referred to as greenhouse 
plants, and the term * greenhouse ” is an extremely 
elastic one. It may, for instance, be taken as 
implying a structure from which frost is just 
excluded and nothing more, such a house, indeed, 
as Fuchsias and similar subjects may be safely 
wintered in. Such a place is too cold for the 
Bomareas, which should be grown in a structure 
maintained during the winter at a temperature of 
50° to 65°. From their system of rooting they, 
as a rule, do better when planted out than when 
confined in pots. In anv case, thorough drainage 
is very essential to thcir well-doing. When 
planted out the border need not be more than 
18 inches in depth, and one-third of that may 
be allowed for drainage material, as a depth of 
about one foot will be sufficient for the plant, 
unless it be an unusually vigorous one. Two 
parts of good fibrous yellow loam to one part 
rough peat, with a sprinkling of silver sand and 
nodules of charcoal, will suit the Romareas well 
The plants grow and flower best with little or no 
shading. Green fly sometimes attacks the growing 
points, and if the atmosphere is too dry, thrips 
are apt to make their appearance, but they can be 
kept down by a liberal use of the syringe. The 
Bomareas can be increased by seeds and sometimes 
by division, but, as a rule, this last is a rather 
risky operation. H. P. 


WHEELERS 
SEEDS 


Have stood the Test for upwards of 
160 years and are still unsurpassed. 


The following are a few of WHEELER’S 
SPECIALITIES, which will be found invaluable 
for general utility and Exhibition purposes :— 


PEA.—WHEELER’S BEST OF ALL.—For general culti- 
vation, combining all the essential points, to an eminent 
degree, of quality, productiveness, and size. Highly 
Commended R.H.S. Trials at Wisley. Per quart 4/6 


CABBAGE .—_ WHEELER'S IMPERIAL IMPROVED. — 
The most popular early variety, 

Per packet 6d., per oz., 1/3 

CELERY.—WHEELER’S PINK PERFECTION.—The 
best Celery. Used exclusively by leading growers, 

Per packet 6d. and 9/- 

LETTUCE. —WHEELER’S TOM THUMB. — Pre- 

eminent for quality, a universal favourite of world-wide 

reputation. Per packet @d., per oz. 1/8 

ONION.-—-WHEELER’S GLOUCESTER MAMMOTH. 

—Mawygnificent selection, the best Exhibition variety. 

Per packet 4/- and 2/- 

SAVOY.—WHEELER’S MAIN CROP.—The best Savoy 

for general use Highly commended R.H.8. Triate 

at Wieley. Per oz. 1/- 


HORTICULTURALISTS will find WHEELER’S 
Descriptive Catalogue a uscful ald, containing 
Cultural Notes by Expert Gardeners, and 
Calendar of Garden Operations. Post free on 
application. 
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We are grateful to the many readers of THE GARDEN who have spontaneously written and 


telegraphed their cordial appreciation of last week’s issue. 


The congratulations are all the more 


encouraging as they endorse our statements that horticulture is again coming to its rightful position 


in the world. 
in mind for future issues. 


We take this opportunity of thanking readers for helpful suggestions that will be borne 
It is our intention that THE GARDEN shall keep ahead of the great revival 


in gardening now taking place throughout this fair land of ours, and we cordially welcome suggestions 


trom readers to this end. 


Raising Davidia involucrata from Seeds.—in 
view of the fact that fruits of this remarkable and 
interesting Chinese tree - matured in the open air 
at Kew and elsewhere last year, a few lines on the 
germination of the seeds will be opportune. Each 
fruit usually contains one seed inside alarge shell-like 
outer coat, with which it might be compared 
to an Almond. Patience while awaiting germina- 
tion is required. Of the original thirty-seven 
seeds sent from China to the late M. 
Maurice de Vilmorin by Père Farges 
in 1897, only one seed germinated in 
1899. Some of the several thousands 
of seeds sent home by Mr. E. H. 
Wilson to Messr3. Veitch took even 
ionger than this. The best lines on 
wbich to proceed will be a matter 
tor experiment. One method succes:- 
tully tried with seeds sluggish in 
grmmation is to sow as soon as ripe, 
and plunge the pots outside in ashes 
tu the rim for the winter. The action 
and changes of rain, snow and frost 
are effective in many instances in 
securing germination when the pots 
are brought into a mild propagating- 
house in March. - 

Freesia Mother o’ Pearl.—This 
delightful variety, shown at a recent 
meeting of the Royal Horticultural 
Society, was raised from F. Leicht] nii 
pollinated with a coloured Dutch- 
raised hybrid. Mr. F. Herbert 
Chapman, who showed it, tells us 
it is a Sister seedling of La France, 
which secured an award of merit 
trom the Royal Horticultural Society 
when shown by him two years ago. 
This particular cross was prolific 
in good things. It is curious how 
une particular cross will frequently 
vield a large proportion of good 
varieties while perhaps a dozen 
others made at the same time and 
with equal expectations give nothing 
but poor plants that have to be 
dmarded. The same thing has been 
noticed in Daffodils. It is, we 
suppose, a case of hitting the right 
affinity. 

ASchoolboy’s Sketches of Garden 
Inseets.—Not the least interesting 
feature of this issue are the repro- 
dations of drawings of the Lackey 
unb, Tortoiseshell butterfly, and 
“ther garden insects on pages 70 


and 71. All of the drawings are from tfte 
living insects reared by schoolboys in a breeding 
cage, and it is worth recording that the sketches 
reproduced are entirely the work of one boy— 
Leslie Godard, aged thirteen—at the Council 
School, Epsom. 

Celebrated Trees in Great Britain.—At a 
recent meeting of the Gilbert White Fellowship, 
Mr. H. J. Elwes, F.R.S. V.M.H., delivered an 
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interesting lecture on ‘‘ Celebrated Trees in Great 
Britain, Past and Present.” The lecturer referred 
tothe great age attained by Oak trees, and said that 
although he had heard the specimens grew for 
300 years and took 300 years to decay, he was 
of the opinion that the Oak reached maturity 
long before that time, and that, generally speaking, 
the age of old Oaks was very much overestimated. 
He thought that the largest Oak in England was 
the specimen in Lord Bagot’s park, 
which was estimated to contain over 
2,000 cubic feet of usable timber. 
Referring to the Brown Oaks at 
Rockingham Park, Mr. Elwes said 
that the causes which produced the 
peculiar colour of such, trees were 
not yet known, but this colour made 
the timber more valuable, and it was 
the most highly decorative wood this 
country produced. There were great 
demands made upon it in America. 
The most perfect Beech wood 
was the one at Siindon, Essex. Speak- 
ing of the value of the Walnut, 
Mr. Elwes said that on one occasion 
a tree which was considered danger- 
ous was removed from the estate at 
Nuneham Park, near Oxford, and 
the timber was sold to a local mer- 
chant for £20. He had traced the 
timber, through various dealers, to 
America, where the veneer was being 
sold at a price which would have 
produced £1,500 for the whole quan- 
tity. The lecturer considered that 
this country contained a greater 
variety of specics of exotic trees, 
not only existing, but in many 
cases coming to perfection, than per- 
haps any other country in the world. 


Royal Horticultural Society’s Ex- 
aminations.—At arecent meeting the 
Royal Horticultural Society's Board 
of Examiners determined that men 
who have been on active service for 
two years or more shall be allowed 
te enter for the Preliminary FE xami- 
nation for the National Diploma in 
Horticulture if they have had two 
Years’ experience in gardening, 
instead of the four years as requircd 
undér Section 6 of the syllatus ; and 
alzo that candidates whe have done 
one year’s military service need only 
have-had three years’ experience in 
horticul tine aindet the-same section. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


(The Editor is not responsible for the opinions 
expressed by correspondents.) 


A NEGLECTED VEGETABLE. 


MAY I make some comments on an article in 

Tue GARDEN far February 1 on ‘‘ Kohl Rabi: 
A Neglected Vegetable”? It is undoubtedly a 
neglected vegetable in this country, and is not 
likely to become more popular if grown as 
“E. M. H.”—in common with other writers on 
the subject—advises. In growing Kohl Rabi for 
table, one must aim at quality and not size. Cer- 
tainly sow the seed in March or April, plant out in 
six or eight weeks, giving the same conditions 
that one would to Cauliflower; do everything to 
encourage quick growth, and when the plants 
begin to “ bulb,” a little nitrate of soda may be 
given with advantage, and they should be ready 
for cutting in three or four months from the time 
of sowing. They should then be no bigger than an 
average baking Apple, and the skin so tender 
that it can be marked with the finger-nail. On 
the Continent Kohl Rabi is grown in frames 
during the winter, to be ready from January 
onwards. Having got your Kohl Rabi, you must 
next know how to cook it. It should be cut in 
thin slices as one does an Apple for fritters, stewed 
gently, and served up ia a white sauce surrounded 
by the leaves which have been cooked separately 
and chopped like Spinach. ' It is a most delicate 
dish, and not to be compared with Turnips. 
There is no flavour of sulphur; it resembles 
(what it is, in fact) a tender young Brassica stalk. 
And, by the way, “ E. M. H.” makes the curious 
misstatement that ‘‘ Kohl Rabi is the only root 
vegetable that will stand transplanting.” Since 
when is a stem a root? While writing to you I 
should like to describe a colour combination— 
quite a chance one—which may give ideas to others. 
In one of the houses here I Have a mass of Begonia 
manicata, among which are a few plants of Coleus 
thyrsoideus; the blue showing through the cloud 
of pink blossom is wonderfully effective, and over- 
` head is a shelf full of Calanthe Veitchii—l.ucy H. 
Josuua, N.D.Hort., The Gardens, Easton Lodge, 
Dunmow, Essex. 


BEHAVIOUR OF PLANTS TRANS- 
FERRED TO A NEW COUNTRY 
(CAPE COLONY). 


Gik HERBERT MAXWELL has opened an 

interesting subject, and your esteemed corre- 
spondent of the 18th. ult. has carried it a little 
further on its journey. May I be allowed a few 
lines, and may others of wider experience continue ? 
The magnificent avenue of Oaks (Quercus Robur) 
in Cape Town is equally one of the wonders of the 
Colony as, say, the noted Silver Leaf-tree (Leuca- 
dendron argenteum). This avenue was probably 
planted by the old Dutch settlers. (Is the history 
of this avenue known to any English authority ?) 
It leads from Adelaide Street towards the old 
Dutch part of the town at the foot of the mountain. 
The trees are always green, the young foliage 
appearing as the old leaves fall. These new leaves 
Appear, after the summer rest, with the early 
autumn rains and lower temperature. The growth 
of the young foliage probably pushes the old away. 
So, although deciduous in a temperate climate, 
in a subtropical one the reverse is effected, and the 
tree becomes an evergreen almost the same as the 
Holm Oak in Europe, although I believe the Holm 
Oak (Q. Ilex) sheds more leaves in the South of 
Europe than in the more northern parts. In Holland 
the foliage is unusually dense, the leaves remaining 
persistent more than two years (?). April in the 
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Cape is equivalent to October in Europe. Under cool 
treatment Freesias flower in April; in the Cape they 
flower naturally in October. Frersias from seeds sown 
in heat in January flower within six to eight months 
and continue till January, when the young bulbs 
go to rest and are ready to start again in Julv or 
August with bulbs grown in the usual way. Thus, 
with everything necessary for their culture, Freesias 
may be had in flower for at least seven months 
in the yearin England. Darwin Tulips and some 
Narcissi can be grown, but the first year give 
rather unsatisfactory results, though in some parts 
they can be acclimatised and then do rather better, 
although never really fine. These bulbs arrive 
about November, and are potted or planted 
Straight away, as usually considerable growth has 
already been made. (This has been much altered 
of late by the retarding process and progress of the 
bulb growers.) The bulbs make an all too quick 
growth and give but a poor return; some good and 
many indifferent. Early flowering Tulips are prac- 
tically an impossibility, only weak, uncharacteris- 
etic flowers being produced after much care and 
expense, the heat of December and January being 
too much, and only the lavish use of ice, cold damp- 
ings and heavy shade produced a few pale weaklings. 
The experiment was never repeated. Sweet 
Violets, both double and single, are propagated 
in March and April with the coming of the 
rains, division and cuttings being the usual 
methods, as here these grow away during the 
cooler months following and flower in early 
spring as a good and honest Violet should; but 
that early spring is August or September, maybe 
a little earlier, according to the season. Roses 
rest in the summer, are pruned in the autumn, and 
flower best during the winter and spring, viz., June 
to November. Paris Wallflowers, sown in May and 


June, germinate and grow quickly and are in figwer’ 


during September. `- Ordinary Wallflowers germinate 
and grow rapidly, but never a bloom will they give. 
Mexican plants do well, sown in the winter months, 


flowering during spring and early summer, giving . 


up with the drought and heat. Mistletoe is ripe 
about October, corresponding with April at home, 
and so on.—H. R., Holland. ' 


THE CULTIVATION OF BEARDED 
= & IRISES. 


Í SHOULD like to take the opportunity afforded 

by Dr. Osburne’s letter (page 30) regarding 
Iris diseases to reassure him and other 
growers of the tall June-flowering Bearded 
Irises. The first appearance of disease, 
or rhizome-rot, is naturally 
rather alarming, especially if it should happen 
to be a severe attack, for it may be rather prevalent 
one year and nearly absent another. But there is 
no reason to be concerned about it. All cultivated 
plants, it must be remembered, are grown under 
more or less artificial conditions, §.e., under con- 
ditions other than those which the original species 
have been adapted to by natural selection. They 
are consequently more or less liable to some speciai 
trouble, whether fungus or bacteria or insect, and 
especially when grown-in large numbers. On the 
whole, the Iris is a far healthier and hardier plant 
than most, and when grown under proper con- 
ditions—that is, with an understanding of its 
requirements—the diseases which it is subject 
to, though, incidentally, annoying, are practically 
negligible. Starting seventeen years ago with 
about twenty standard varieties, apart from raising 
some 8,000 seedlings to their flowering stage, 
I have, every two or three years, to destroy or get 
rid of large portions of these old varietics and of 
the older seedlings to keep them within bounds, 
And I take no special care of these, as I only keep 
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them for reference and comparison. The essential 
conditions for Bearded Irises are, first, a calcareous 
soil, either natural or rendered so by the addition 
of lime in one form or another, chalk, mortar 
rubble or gypsum. And no amount of top- 
dressing with lime, though it may be necessary 
occasionally, is so effective as a thorough incorpora- 
tion in the soil before planting. If this is attended 
to there will be no leaf-blotch, or only slight 
attacks under exceptional weather conditions, 
And if the plants are kept well fed and divided 
and replanted every three years, the rhizome-rot 
disease will be negligible, except, perhaps, in 
certain very susceptible varieties. 

Regarding the advice given for the treatment 
of the disease, when it does occur, I am indebted 
originally to Mr. Chittenden and Mr. Dykes, and 
my experience has confirmed it except in one 
particular to which Dr. Osburne very opportunely 
draws attention. Lime is said to encourage 
the bacteria of the rhizome-rot and, presumably, 
therefore, to tend to increase the occurrence of 
the disease. Inthe sixteen years of close attention 
to the cultivation of the Iris I have not seen any 
clear evidence to support this. Indeed, on the 
contrary, lime seems, indirectly, by improving 
the health of the plants,to help to ward off the 
attacks of the Pseudomonas. It is, I imagine, 
based‘on laboratory experiments (that is, on the 
fact that the bacteria in laboratory cultures flourish 
in an alkaline medium), together with the observed 
effect of lime in encouraging bacteria in other 
plants such as Potatoes, and has not been actually 
tested for Irises in cultivation. I have not 
made any definite tests myself, and the 
opinion expressed is only the impression from 
genera] observation, but Dr. Osburne’s ex- 
perience and. that of several other large 
growers of Irises is the same, and seems, 
therefore, to confirm it. Moreover, if it were 
otherwise, the rhizome-rot should be rampant 
on a calcareous soil, and this is certainly not so ; 
it is, in fact, much less prevalent, and I know of 
at least one case where it was entirely absent for 
many years. I-do not think lime is ever harmful, 
and where the soil is naturally deficient, you can 
hardly add too much. The time of application 
(of top-dressing) may have some influence, but 
that has not yet been tested. The main dressing 
is usually put on in winter, and I broadcast it on, 
using air-slaked lime which is still strongly caustic. 
so that it kills off any moss growing over or among 
the rhizomes of the older plants, leaving them 
clean and bare, so that they have a better oppor- 
tunity to get sun and air dried. In the case ot 
actual disease, the addition of sulphur is certainly 
advisable, if not essential, and it is likely that a 
small addition of sulphur—say, one in fifty—to 
the lime in the general winter application might - 
be well worth the cost. 

Dr. Osburne asks me for a list of immune 
varicties. I do not think that I can have said 
that there are any varieties entirely immune, for 
I do not know any except, perhaps, I. germanica. 
But there are some varieties which seem to be 
much less liable to the disease, either on account 
of their extra vigour, or duc in some degree to a 
definite physiological resistance, or to some other 
as yet unknown cause. But as regards these, 
probably the experience of other growers wili be 
different, and it would be of interest if other 
would give their opinions. With me, taking the 
sections generally, I have found them susceptible 
in the following order : Trojana hybrids, Pallidas. 
Ameena, Squalens, Neglecta and Variegata least 
of all. Takirg actual standard varieties, Per- 
fection, Mme. Chereau, Arnols and Flavescens 
have had/disease only once in fifteen years ; Pallida 
Dalmatica, Princess “Beatrice, Albert Victor, 
Jacquiniana, Sybil, “Mrs. Neubronner, Aurea, 
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Inpocenza, Maori King and Albicans only twice ; 
Her Majesty, Queen of May, Thorbeck, Cordelia, 
Mrs. H. Darwin and Mme. Pacquitte more than 
twice in fifteen years. Of the newer varieties 
l should not like to speak vet, not until I have 
grown them for ten years at least ; but generally 
they may be expected to be resistant, as they 
are mostlv vigorous growers, and so far I have found 
the following resistant : Monsignor, Dalila, Isoline, 
Dalmarius, Prosper Laugier, Eldorado, Rhein- 
Nixe and Iris King; Edouard Michel and Black 
Prince less so, and Caterina susceptible. Now 
that breeders are turning their attention to this 
point. we may hope for varieties that are entirely 
immune. The definite experimental work on other 
plants, such as Nilsson‘s in Sweden and Professcr 
Biffen’s in England, has shown that it is quite 
possible. —A. J. Briss. 


THE ROYAL HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY’S MEETINGS. 
T is greatly to be hoped that a return to the 
Vincent Square Hall of the society can soon 
be arranged. As an exhibitor of flowers I fre- 
quently take a few new things up to the London 
Scottish Drill Hall, where the meetings are being 
temporarily held; but every time I vow it shall be 
the last. The light in this hall, especially in 
winter, is execrably bad. I really wonder that the 
floral committee can form any sort of opinion 
at all on the things placed before them, as regards 
colour. The delicate intermediate shades of colour 
are quite indeterminable, a good blue becomes 
puce. and, to give an individual instance, the charm- 
ing bright Cambridge blue of Iris Cantab becomes 
a dull steel grey. I trust that this paragraph 
may meet the eye of the Rev. W. Wilks, and 
that the Council will push matters all they can 
with the Government authoritics, so that we can 
get back to the Vincent Square Hall. We have 
bern exiled quite long enough.—ORNATUS. 


The lighting at the London Scottish Drill Hall 
is very bac—we have Said it many times. It is, 
however, impossible to say when the kall in 
Vinrent Square will be available for the fortnightly 
meetings. At the present time it is still held 
by the War Office for the Australian Imperial 
Force. Correspondence has, we understand, passed 
between the Royal Horticultural Society and the 
Australian Imperial Force with reference to its 
release, but nothing definite has been determined. 
The officers of the society sustain themselves 
with the hope that they will enter into reoccupation 
suficiently early to permit of the full programme 
for 1920 being carried out in their own premises. 
—Ep.' 

CARYOPTERIS MASTACANTHUS AS A 
POT PLANT. 
WHILE on a visit to the Bagshot Nurseries 
last autumn, I was much surprised tv see 
a splendid batch of the above plant flowering in 
one of the large greenhouses. We all know what 
an extremely beautiful shrub this is when flowering 
in the shrubbery in the autumn when other 
fiuwering trees and shrubs are scarce, but as I 
saw it, it was much finer in every way. The shoots 
wete wreathed from top to bottom with flowers, 
of a pale blue, several shadcs lighter than whea 
in bloom outdoors. The plants were also much 
stronger, some of the growths being 3 feet or 
4 feet long. —R. W. THATCHER, Carlton, Market 
Harborough. 


COLOUR AND PLANT LIFE. 


N your issue of February 1 you kindly published ` 


a quotation that I gave from Dr. Tyndall, in 
which he emphasises the effect of the yellow solar 
rays on plant life. It seems, however, that neither 
he ace Dr. Draper sufficiently realised the cftcct 
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of the red ravs. In mv drawing of the spectrum 
given by chlorophyll which appeared in THE 
GARDEN on December 7, it will be seen that the most 
intense absorption band occurs between the red 
and the orange, i.c., between the lines marked 
B and c, which is exactly the position where the 
heat and Hight strike with most effect. This is 
just what we plant-lovers weuld expect, and our 
greenhouses are placed and constructed to provide 
our plants with a maximum of solar light and heat, 
even if we do have to screen some of it oft in the 
summer, 
the violet are so 
WARNER 


when all the solar ravs from the red to 


much more powerful.—H. H. 
USEFUL PLUMS. 
ig is to be hoped that those who read of the 
unfortunate experience of your correspondent 
from Lowdham, Notts (page 42, issue of Februarv 1), 
will not be in a Plum Early 
Prolific. Here in West Surrey, on a very light soil, 
it is our best early Plum, usually heavily loaded 
with fruit. 
there was not a Plum, there was a sprinkling of 
fruit on Prolific. best 
Early Orleans, ard our best late the indispensable 
Victoria and Coe’s 
Golden Drop.— 


G. J. 


hurry to condemn 


Even last year, when in many gardens 


arly Our next Plum is 


THE 
VIRGINIAN 
CREEPER. 


HIS fine old 

simber,which 
we are told must 
now be 
Parthenocissus 
(instead of Am- 
pelopsis) quin- 
guefolia, is still 
among the best 
of our self-cling- 
ing Vines. Its 
broad leaves and 
robust 
render it 
ticularly useful 
foc covering large 
objects, and as 
for its 
colouring, it can 
hold its own, with 
most. My little 
photograph 
shows the Virginian Creeper in its native country, 
summit a 


calle d 


character 


p a r ~ 


autumn 
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where it is clothing from base to 
portion of the battlements 
old Fort Garry >of the Honourable Hudson Bay 


Company at Winnipeg.—A. T. 


which once fortified 


JOHNSON, 


MONARDA DIDYMA. 
HE requirements of this plant are well 
expressed on page I, January 4 During 


droughty periods in past years I have seen the 
leaves of M. didyma, M. their 
varieties flagging badly in light alluvial soils. To 


fistulosa and 
me they suggested marsh plaats, or at least plants 
accustomed to a supply of moisture sufficient to 
meet their requirements at all times, without the 
necessity of modifying the leaf surface so as to 
control the Rich 
soils would imply those containing 


escape of water from within. 
a good per- 
centage of humus or decaying vegetable matter, 
and that 
Given this and deep cultivation, the various species 
of Monarda can be 
herbaceous border. 


that the Scarlet Bergamot can be grown well and 


would mean moisture-holding soils. 


grown to perfection in the 


I had good evidence last veal 


CREEPER AT 
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flowered freely as a pot plant. The outside sills 
of the upper windows of a house in a provincial 
town were occupied by well- flowered plants, 
although a good deal of water is required in 
such a situation.—H. 


THE PYRACANTHAS. 
PYRA ANTHA is an old generic name revived 


to include the evergreen species of Cratawgus, 
so that C. Pyracantha now becomes Pyracantha 

Buisson Ardent or Burning Bush of 
Fiery Thorn. The berries 
* A. O.” says that 
the variety Lalandei is preferable, giving his reasons. 
have added that it is the best of the 


coccinea, the 
the French, and our 
are dark coralred. On page 10 
He might 
at least, that is my opinion of it 
The 


Pyracanthas ; 
after 
large 
ous, and were never finer nor more profuse than 


having seen most of them growing. 


orange scarlet berries are very conspicu- 
during the past autumn and up to the end of the 
year, when the birds began to bring them down in 
About 
taken 
bushes in the 


quantity in front of suburban houses. 


a quarter of a century ago I was much 


with the free-fruiting character of 
open, only from 2 feet to 3 feet high, in Finsbury 


ENT rec 


FORT GARRY, WINNIPEG. 


Park. It is now the most common form on walls of 


every aspect, and as bushes. The next species to 
be introduced was P. crenulata from the Himalayas, 
but this is so tender as to be useless except on a 
in districts with a mild climate 


south wall or 


similar to that of Cornwall. P. angustifolia, intro- 
duced from Western Chinain 1899, and more recently 
through M. de Vilmorin, under the name of Cotone- 
aster angustifolia, is also tender and requires a wall 
and a warm summer to fruit well in this country. 
A plant raised from seeds gathered in Western China 
by Dr. E. H. Wilson more recently was supposed 
to be P. crenulata, but it has proved to be much 
vigorous, and fruits abundantly. 


hardier, more 


This was described as a new species, about two 


vears ago, under the name of P. Gibbsii. The berries 
are very small but bright scarlet, and the branches 
are laden with berries. This, I consider, the second- 
best Pyracantha, and it has the merit of novelty 
and all that it implics. <A sixth form, with very 


small leaves, has been cle scribe d as P. crenulata 


Rogersiana. It grows vigorously, but the small 
orange to scarlet berries are not sarfres ly produce d 


‘ å > fi y 4 r 
asin: P. Gibbsii, sokara df AGAL- PIORTULANUS. 
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THE RECENT SNOW 
AT ALDENHAM 


By EDWIN BECKETT, V.M.H. 
“Tue North wind doth 
blow, and we shall have 
snow,” as ran the dog- 
gerel of childhood days, 
was truly prophetic at 
the beginning of last week, 
for, following on a keen 
“ north - easter,” snow 
commenced to fall just 
before 4.30 p.m. on the 
afternoon of Monday, 
January 27, and though it thawed rapidly as 
it fell for a time, later on in the evening, as 
the temperature decreased, so the white mantle 
of Nature settled quietly down for a prolonged 
stay. Never bcfcre in the past thirty-four 
years have I recollections of so 
heavy a fall in so short a time, 
for, despite the thaw at the start, 
we measured the following morm- 
ing, at several places on the flat, 
a good g inches depth, and, from 
observations made of known foot- 
prints, by far the greater portion 
—if, indeed, not all—must have 
fallen before midnight. 

Throughout the night one could 
hear, almost monotonously, the 
rending crashes as big branches 
of Elms, &c., gave way under the 
strain, and I greatly dreaded the 
result of the fall upon the Alden- 
ham trees and shrubs, a dread 
that was only too well realised in 
the light of day on Tuesday 
morning. 

The first thing that caught one’s 
eyes was the havoc wrought right 
and left among the old giants, from 
whom huge limbs had torn them- 
selves apart, to crash to earth, 
wreaking their vent on iron and 
wood fences; in fact, some of the 
former were so much twisted 
scrap-iron, fit only to be smelted 
down. 

As one’s sight became accustomed 
to the devastation, so one realised, 
all too grimly, that the smaller 
folk had also suffered, for one 
espied the “ delicate tracery of the 
Birches ” was twisted and mangled, 
where it had resisted breaking 
off; bush Yews were flattened 
to the ground under their burden : 
huge branches of feathered 
conifers, such as Cupressus, stan- 
dard Yews, Douglas Firs and their 
Scotch brethren, Thujopsis, &c., 
were weighted down to destruc- 
tion; and the more brittle shrubs 
and trees, such as Celtis," Pyrus 


and Euonymus of sorts, and 
many others looked as though 
a heavy cart and horse had 


been turned loose among them. Poles, previously 
supporting climbing Roses, Vines, Loniceras 
and similar subjects, had snapped off like 
Carrots under the strain, and the whole scene 
was one of desolation and destruction. So far, 
unfortunately, it has been impossible to afford 
them any measure of relief, owing to the snow 
having frozen hard upon them, It is somewhat 
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strange that snow has never before wreught 
such havoc during my long time at Aldenham as it 
has done this winter and last. 

Among the trees and shrubs that suffered 
least were those which had been subjected to careful 
pruning and shaping, and the value of good 
pruning from this standpoint stands out in bold 
relief. ` 

The list of casualties given below may prove 
of interest to other sufferers from similar havoc, 
being a record of the trees and shrubs that have 
suffered the most severe damage, though the list 
is far from exhaustive. One of the most grievous 
happenings was damage sustained by a fine old 
tree of Cratægus punctata, which was unquestion- 
ably one of the finest specimens in the world. 
In my opinion, the cause of so much harm being 
done was owing to the snow being in a very moist, 
almost thawing, condition when it fell, which 
resulted in it packing very tightly wherever it 
found lodgment ; and the density of the mass 
that then froze bore no comparison to its 
actual depth. 


ARCTOSTAPHYLOS MANZANITA IN THE ARBORETUM 


The trees and shrubs most severely damaged 
were Elms, Oaks, Pyruses of sorts, standard 
Cornus and others, Zelkovas, Robinias, Silver 
Birches (very badly damaged), Buckthorns, 
Sophoras, Cydonias, Prunuses of sorts, Euonymuses 
of various forms and sorts, Pittosporums, Acers 


of various sorts, Cercis, Lilacs, Celtis, [.oniceras, 


Crategus of sorts, and Alnus. 
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Arctostaphylos Manzanita 


ARCTOSTAPHYLOS is a genus of shrubs belonging 
to the Erica family and closely related to Arbutus. 
It is represented in the British flora by two species 
which are sometimes met with on the higher 
mountains. Both are trailing plants, rarely 
rising more than a few‘inches above the ground. 
A. Manzanita is, however, a very different looking 
plant, for it forms a large, erect bush at least 8 feet 
high in this country, and a small tree upwards 
of 25 feet high in its native habitat The leaves 
are evergreen and vary a good deal in shape, 
being oval, heart-shaped, ovate or almost round. 
They are grey green in colour, thick in texture, and 
have something of the appearance of small leaves 
of a Eucalyptus. The flowers are pink, and, as seen 
by the accompanying illustrations, they are borne 
in dense terminal clusters, the flowering-time being 
April and May or, after a very mild winter, February. 
It is a native of California. and was introduced 
in 1897. The best results may be expected by 
planting it in an open position sheltered from cold 
winds, in light soil containing a 
little peat. As is the case with 
most of the other ericaceous shrubs, 
it dislikes lime, therefore it ought 
not to be planted in gardens 
where lime is prevalent in the 
soil. It is a good plant for the 
higher parts of the rock garden 
where it can be given plenty of 
room. Another shrubby species 
from California is A. tomentosa, 
which bears paler-coloured flowers 
and is a less decorative plant. 
The two trailing species are A. 
alpina, the Black Bearberry, and A. 
Uva-ursi, the Red Bearberry. The 
last two are easily increased by 
cuttings in summer, but the 
other two are best grown from 
seeds. l W. D. 


Roses Under Glass for 


Cutting 


OSES grown under glass, 

whether planted out or 

in pots, will give a 

good return in the form 

of handsome blooms if 

the plants are properly treated. 

But suitable varjeties must be 

selected for the purpose—those 

that are very free in flowering on 

quite young shoots and are, more- 

over, free in the production of 

such shoots. There are many fine 

sorts, but I will name only three 

here ; they are surc to give satis- 

faction to a beginner, and are 

especially suitable for amateurs to 

grow who only possess a single 
glass structure. 

Mme. A. Chatenay isan al- 
x most continuous bloomer under 
glass. The leaves are glossy, almost 
free from mildew, the stems are 
strong—especially the flower-stems 
—the blooms are full and open 
well, even when cut in the bud stage and placed 
in vases of water. The colour— carmine and rose, 
shaded light and deep salmon—is very pleasing.. 
When fully developed, the flowers grown on healthy 
plants are Jarge and retain their freshness for a 
long time. 

Molly Sharman. Crawford.—This possesses 
qualities ‘\very—similar to those.of the first-named 
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variety; the buds are beautiful, but not a clear 
white, but as the flower develops it becomes a 
purer white and is very fragrant. The growth 
is free and strong. 

Richmond.—tThis is a really good clear scarlet 
when grown under glass. The variety flowers 
early and continues to do so for a long time. 
The plant requires more generous treatment than 
the others. y 

Planting in Borders.—If it is convenient, 
plant the Roses in an outside border and train 
the stems through the wall of the greenhouse 
rather than plant in sour soil under a stage. Do 
not make a large border at first ; for a single plant 
one 2 feet 6 inches long, 2 feet wide and 15 inches 
deep will do nicely. Be sure that the drainage 
is sound; have a depth of soil of 15 inches with 
room for future top-dressings. 

Growing in Large Flower-Pots.—The beginner 
should purchase the plants from a nurseryman, 
stipulating that the Roses have been grown at 
least one year in the pots. If the latter are very 
full of roots, the plants may be re-potted. 
Some cultivators like to add well- rotted 
manure to the compost. I prefer to employ 
it in the top-dressing material and to feed the plants 
with liquid manure while they are growing freely 
and possess plenty of roots. Under glass there 
will undoubtedly be trouble from green aphides, 
especially in the springtime, and they must be 
destroyed regularly, or they will spoil the young 
shoots. Do not expose the soil in the pots to 
frosts. G. G. 


The Cheiranthuses at 


Dame Garden’s Institution 


WHAT THEY ARE AND HOW 
SHE TRAINS THEM. 


(SEE COLOURED COVER.) 


T is perhaps news to a good many that Vulcan 
Cheiranthus and his brothers who have got 
nicknames like Fire King, Primrose Dame, 
Orange Bedder, Eastern Queen and Golden 
Tom Thumb are, comparatively speaking, 

new boys in Dame Garden’s School. When she 
admitted their elder brothers centuries ago, she 
probably had no idea what a profitable family she 
had got hold of, or she would not have treated them 
in such a Dotheboys Hall sort of way as we learn 
from one Stephen Blake she did. He informs us 
in a book he wrote about the “ goings on ” of this 
school in its early days that any treatment was 
good ensugh for the Chziranthuses, and that they 
were frequently half starved; but he is honest 
en ugh to add that they did not do so badly on it 
as one might have imagined. In fact, the present 
Dame has taken a leaf out of her venerable pre- 
decessor’s book and has not given the young Vulcans 
and Eastern Queens anything but the very plainest 
ef food when they are young. Condiments (liquid 
stmmutants) and rich food (manure) are so apt to be 
uverdone that it is pleasant to know that the good 
Dame is always prepared to do what is right 
fur the various inhabitants of her large house, 
however tempting it may be to do the contrary. 
She does not spare the rod and spoil the child in a 
material and physical sense. To start life she 
Places them (the seed) in light sandy and not very 
rich surrondinzs io May, or sometimes as late as 
June. They have a lot to go through before she 
has done with them, she tells them; it can be 
very cold and trying in winter-time, and they must 
be on the young side and have good constitutions 
to go through it all. As soon as the little ones 
have grown 3 inches, they are taken away from - 
where they began life and placed in a similar 
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sition where they will have ample room to 
develop. English wasp waists, Chinese baby feet, 
and all that kind of thing the old lady cannot 
do with at any price. ‘‘ Give them room to develop. 
None of vour horrid stunted and starved creatures 
here, if I can help it.” Hence when October 
comes, the Vulcans, Fire Kings, &c., are stout, 
strong little chaps when they are put where they will 
be all the winter and where they will show off their 
excellences in the following spring for the delight 
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ARCTOSTAPHYLOS MANZANITA: A 
of Dame Garden’s two-legged talking visitors— 
maybe now one leg only flesh and blood, and one 
wood and steel—for Springtime is the equivalent of 
Speech Day for the Cheiranthuses. Their non- 
material welfare is not neglected. Being a bit of 
a philologist, antiquarian and historian, she knows 
all about them and their history; and in lcco 
of the family archives keeper, she is sure to tell 
them something about their past. Listen to the 
class at work. 

“Tell me, Eastern Queen, what did old Herrick 
say about the founder of your family ? [Silence.] 
Next, Vulcan.” 

“ Please, ma’am, this: 


‘Up she got upon a wall 
Attempted down to slide withal. 
But the silken twist untied, 

So she fell and bruised, she died. 
Love in pity of the deed 
And her loving luckless speed, 

Turn'd her to this plant we call 

Now the Flower of the Wall.’”’ 


“Where did this happen, Fire King?” 

‘“ I think somewhere in Scotland. Two big lairds 
were at daggers drawn. One loved the daughter 
of the other. She returned his love. Her father 
knew it and kept her under strict surveiflance. 
The lover disguised-himself as a minstrel, got into 
touch with his lady-love, settled to be under the 
castle wall with a rope on a certain night, and, when 
she would hear the call of the moor-cock, she was 
to slip out and come to the appointed rendezvous. 
She heard the signal, crept outside, caught the rope 
that was thrown to her, but, alas! she fastened 
the end insecurely, and so fell from a great height 
on the stones and was killed.” 


69- 


“ Very good, Fire King, that is the tale that my 
mother told me, and it fits in exactly with Herrick’s 
ver se but, all the same, I say to you what I should 
say if any little Barometzes should come under 
my care. It is more on the imaginary side than 
the matter of fact. Now, Ruby Gem, can you 
tell me anything about the word Cheiranthus, 
vour family name ? ” 

‘ Yes, ma’am, there is some uncertainty about 


the derivation; but the one vou like is that it 
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NEARER VIEW OF THE FLOWERS. 


comes from two words which mean flower of the 
hand, because long before Blake lived, or even 
Gerard or Turner (sixteenth century), it was the 
custom of wandering minstrels to make little 
bunches of Wallflowers and carry them in their 
hands or put them in their caps to denote constancy, 
which was proof against time and misfortune.” 

“ Yes, I know I said that, but I fear it is only 
a‘ pious’ wish. The name is, I think, older than 
the minstrels’ custom.” ‘ 

(Springtime has come. The following is an 
extract from the speech of Dame Garden at her 
Spring Féte.) 

“We now come to the Cheiranthus family. 
All the Cheiranthus Cheiris have done well. Thank 
vou, Mr. Sutton, for sending such delightful 
children. Vulcan (brilliant crimson), Fire King 
(vivid orange), Cloth of Gold (bright yellow) 
and little Orange Bedder (rich apricot) have done 
splendidly. So, too, have Mr. Sydenham’s Ruby 
Gem (ruby violet) and Eastern Queen (very 
charming cream and buff); Mr. Carter's Ellen 
Willmott (splendid ruby red) and old Harbinger 
(mahogany brown); and Mr. Barr’s Primrose 
Monarch (pale yellow).” 

The writer’s advice to anyone who does not 
know these new-comers is the same as old Tusser’s : 


“ Set Gilli-flowers all 
That grows on the wa!!,”’ 


only he underlines it, for the most ardent advocate 
of Nature unadorned —Nature pure and simple— 
must own that the development of the yellow 
Cheiranthus family has benefited not only 
Dame Garden's popular institution, but a whole 
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NATURE STUDIES IN INSECT LIFE FOR THE 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS © 


A SCHOOOLBOY’S SKETCHES OF 


“ My heart is fixed firm and stable in the belief 
that ultimately the sunshine and the summer, 
the flowers and the azure sky shall become 
as it were interwoven into man’s existence. 
He shall take from all their beauty and enjoy 
their glory.”—RicHARD JEFFERIES. 


HE number of beoks and schemes on 
the teaching of Nature Study in the 
elementary schools offered to teachers 
and education authorities during recent 
years is legion. All agree in laying very 
great stress on practical and experimental work, 
and many excellent courses of studies in the life 
of the plant, from the germination of the seed to 
the fall of the fruit, are now being used throughout 
the country. The war has emphasised the im- 
portance of school gardens and the adaptation 
of Nature Study to utilitarian ends, though 
every true lover of the open air ard the wild will 
agree that the teaching of Nature Study must be 
fundamentally idealistic in conception. 

The immobility of the plant and the ready 
response of the growing tissues to a great variety 
of stimuli make it a most favourable subject for 
practical and experimental work of a very simple 
character, full of interest to the child. But what 
of the insect ? In the freer, more active life of 
the moth and the butterfly many difficulties in 
the way of practical work occur, but they are not 


such as cannot be overcome, while the fascination 
of the subject, owing to the more vivid spontancous 
character of animal life, quickly fires the imagina- 
tion of the child. It is true that in plant life, by 
experiment and observation, the boy soon makes 
the discovery that in the little brown seed, awakened 
to activity by the touch of moisture, he is dealing 
with a living, responsive individual; but the 
life is passive and mechanical, in strong contrast 
to the butterfly basking with evident delight in 
the sunshine, speaking to us of the joy of the open 
air, the love of life and liberty, the beauty of 
form, colour and movement, which, in the writer’s 
opinion, it is the primary object of Nature Study 
to instil, lest in these days when we are beginning 
to weigh all knowledge in terms of £ s. d. we sell 
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LACKEY MOTH. 


our very souls to the spirit of gain. To-day, 
when we are beginning to decry the ancient classical 
stories and their central motif—the quest of the 
ideal beauty, it is all the more important that 
we should lead our boys and girls to the kindly 
bosom of the dear brown earth and give ourselves 
to the fulfilment of the vision of Richard Jefferies 
quoted at the head of this article, lest we awake 
too late to the discovery that the old pagan love 
of life and worship of beauty were greater verities 
than all our boasted civilisation, and that when 
the altars which we have set up have crumbled in 
the dust, the great god Pan will pipe to us from 
the ruins. Motives and ideals in the teaching 
of Nature Study are so important that the writer 
may be excused this apparent digression. 

In the summer of 1918, at the Boys’ Council 
School, Epsom, an attempt was made to deal in 
a practical way with the life stories of insects side 
by side with the experimental studies in plant 
life, and some account of the actual work accom- 
plished may be of interest to the general reader. 
The first essertial was a breeding cage. This was 
made by two boys attending the woodwork 
classes, and consisted of a wooden frame 2 feet 
long, 2 feet high and 1 foot wide; the sides, 
front, top and back were of stout muslin, while 
the bottom consisted of a soil tray 3 inches deep ; 
there were double doors in front, in which glass 
is now being substituted for the muslin. 
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TORTOISESHELL BUITERFLY. 


In the late spring the inmates began to arrive: 
chrysalides turned up in ‘‘dad’s allotment ” ; 
half-grown “ woolly bears” hurrying across the 
path from their winter retreat to the feeding- 
ground; white bearded ‘ drinkers ”—with the 
digestion of an ostrich—from the coarse Sword 
Grassés of the wayside; dirty-looking tents of 
rainbow-striped ‘‘lackeys”’ [‘‘ I bet that moth 
will be pretty,” hazarded their captor; but lo! 
the giddy despoiler of the Blackthorn in its second 
birth emerged as a modest lady in quiet browns] ; 
and, most prized of all, rows of pearly eggs of the 
Small Tortoiseshell, from which in due time emerged 
little black wrigglers whose appetite for Nettles 
was simply amazing. Not all the applicants 
were admitted. Leaf-rollers, loopers and their 
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kidney, the rag-tag and bob-tail of the forest 
trecs, were rejected at sight, always with the hint 
that they might be added to the domestic mena- 
gerie, and their future duly noted. Free admission 
to all comers would have Iced to overcrowding, 
confusion, and inevitable minor tragedies in the 
death, through neglect, of many a luckless cater- 
pillar which might otherwise at least have found 
a quicker way out of the world. In addition, it 
would have made the keeping of anything like a 
complete record impossible. Feeding gave no 
difficulty: it sufficed to keep a fresh supply of 
Blackthorn, Whitethorn, and Nettle in jars of 
water in the cage, and if any dainty feeder was 
admitted, his captor was held responsible for his 
food supply. A large sheet of drawing paper 
was pinned to a blackboard and displayed proini- 
nently in the classroom, and on this was kept 
a pictorial record of the life stories being enacted 
within the breeding cage. In all the Nature Study 
the greatest stress is laid on the boys making 
Sketches of what they see and do; a sketch, 
however crude, speaks so much more vividly 
than a string of words, and the combination of 
hand and eye training is excellent. In this case, 
as the class numbered sixty on roll and practical 
work in plant life was going on at the same time, 
a boy of unusual artistic ability was deputed to 
keep the record up to date, and reference to the 
facsimiles reproduced makes it unnecessary for 


the writer to speak of the thoroughness with which 
the work was done. The boys were constantly 
on the watch for critical moments in the life cycle ; 
the various Jarval moults, especially the last ; the 
emergence of the perfect insect from the pupa 
case; egg-laving, hatching, and the like; and 
the services of the young artist were requisitioned 
at al! times in the day to portray the individual 
“in the very act.” In the early days of July, 
when the cage was full of pretty Small Tortoise- 
skell butterflies flitting about the livelong days 
daintily sipping nectar from the purple-headed 
Knapweed on which they loved to settle and 
display their exquisite wings, it was like a real 
breath of summer and a calhto the heathery Thyme- 
scented hills... Space does not permit to tell at 
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length of the fascination and ex- 
‘itement which marked the 
emergence of the tiger moth. from 


the first convulsive movements 
within the cocoon to the spread- 
ing of these glorious wings as 


the creature climbed the wall of 
its temporary “ prison.” 

Reference must, however, te 
made to the completed record, its 
merits and defects. A part is 
reproduced here. It is entirely the 
unaided work of one boy—Leslie 
Godard, aged thirteen—and all the drawings 
are from hfe. It forms an extremely valuable 
and instructive study in the comparative life 
cvcles of moths and butterflies. Contrast, for 
instance, the short larval pericd of the Tortoise- 
shell with the long larval period of the tiger 
moth. In one respect, however, it is disappointing. 
Except in the case of the lackey moth, the 
continuity of the life cycles has been broken. 
When the summer vacation intervened, arrange- 
ments were not made for the feeding of the voung 
larva hatched from eggs laid in the cage in July 
ty the summer broods which had teen reared. It 
must be confessed that they died of neglect, and 
only the egg clusters of the lackey moth, 
which winters in the egg, remain to await the 
mystic touch of spring. But for this accident, 
there would have been various species wintering 
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colour—the trinity of beauty, rejoices in the new- 
found liberty which is its birthright. H. F. J. 


A Peep at Glasnevin on a 


Stormy Day in January, 1919 
By THE REV. JOSEPH JACOB. 
(Continucd from page 53.) 


Ixpoors and outdoors Glasnevin is always inte- 
esting, not only to “ high Varn’d ” gardeners, but 
to a wide public. Sir Frederick Moore makes a 
point to have something for all lovers of flowers 
and plants to see, be they those who are satisfied 
with anything bright and pretty, or be thev 
those who, for want of a tetter or most ex- 
pressive word, E caa only write down in the 
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in every state from the egg to the perfect insect— 
a mest instructive and interesting feature in 
insect metamorphoscs—and the continuity of 
the life cycles would have ren.ained un- 
broken. It is hoped to remedy this in the 
present vear. 

In conclusion, the question may be asked: 
“What is eventually done with the moths and 
butterflies that are rcared?’’ Let it be said at 
once that the writer has no use for the killing 
bottle and the setting needle. His interest is in 
the creature as a living individual, a part, how- 
ever lowly, in the great web of life—the universal 
hie, as eloquent in the wing of a butterfly as in 
the heart of man. There is no moment so preg- 


nant with moral worth to the boy in all his humble 
erquiries into the secrets of Mother Earth as 
that when the doors cf the cage are opened and 
all work is stopped, while the butterfly, pausing 
awhile on the window, opening and shutting its 
glurious wings, floats out into the sunshine and 
Form, movement and 


be-omes Jost in the blue. 
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ancient way as the ‘‘curious.”” To be taken 
round by the Curator himself and tə hear 
him talk of any of the many and varied vegetable 
beings committed to his care is at once a precious 
privilege and a great inspiration. He is a good 
shepherd who knows his sheep and all their 
indivicual likes and warts. Baucra rubioides 
was in flower in one of the large glasshouses. 
I adm‘red its graceful, slender stems hung with 
pretty little blush and pale rosy pink flowers, 
the tiny petals of which huag over a delicate 
central bunch of pale straw-coloured stamens 
as if to guard them from rain and dew. Their 
poise and general look recalled the pretty mauve 
parachutes of Thalictrum dipterocarpum. I think 
I caught a tone of regret in the master’s voice 
when he said ‘ Thirty to thirty-five years ago 
you might have seen any number of small speci- 
mens covered with blcom on a January morning 
in Covent Garden.” Yes; these Australian hard- 
wooded plants kave long been under a cloud. 
Borenias are about the only oncs that the ordinary 
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person sees Nowadays. Will it be so for ever? 
Will they regain their old popularity ? Again, will 
the South African Ericas ever grow in favour 
again ? When that time comes Erica melantheora 
will surely be one of those most scught after. 
It is one of the small-flowered species. The common 
shrubby Veronica looking spikes, composed of 
the tiny blush perianths and deep maroon anthers 
(or stamens 7), are very pretty; and what is so 
much in its favour is that it is a good doer and 
easy to propagate from cuttings taken in May. 

* Hallo! what have we got there? What’s 
that mass of waving pale blush ostrich plumes ? ” 
* That,” said the master,” is Moschosma riparium. 
lt is a grand plant fot conservatory decoration in 
wintcr, but for scme reason or another it has 
never caught on. It is strange why this is so, 
for it i3 very easy to manage and, as you see, 
most cifective in a mass, and [taking a pct down 
from the stage and putting it on the floor] by 
no means to be despised when seen as an individual 
specimen,”” It is one of the Labiatze and comes 
from South Africa. The panicles or sprays >of 
bloom on well-grown plants are from ro inches 
to 12 inches long. They are delightfully light- 
looking, and would look fine associated with either 
the rich blue Coleus thyrsoideus or that brilliant 
scarlet Salvia, S. splendens. A grand batch of the 
good old Paper-white  Polvanthus Narcissus 
surrounded by well-grown pots of the ever-welcome 
Roman Hyacinths did one good. To see thom again 
for the first time after their summer absence is like 
the greeting of a long-lost-sight-of friend. They 
were, as the popular and, when used ia connection 
with flowers, particularly appropriate expression 
has it, ‘in the pirk.” So were tke beautitul 
blue Cinerarias, tall, handsome specimens every 
one of them, without any suggestion of stiffness ; 
splendid examples of a “ great’, man-made race 
of plants wherewith we may embellish our drawing- 
rooms and fill our vases in winter. 


Bamboos for the Outdoor 
Garden 


Or all the trees and shrubs which have become 
popular in our English gardens to-day and which 
produce an Oriental aspect in a comparatively 
short space of time, none can equal the Bamboos. 
Probably at no time of the year do these graceful 
plants appeal to us with greater force than during 
the late autumn and winter months, for then 
the wisdom of having a few groups in well-chosen 
spots to help beautify the barren scenery is at 
once noticeab!e. 

The late Lord Redesdale, in THe GARDEN ot 
December 2, 1889, drew attention to the added 
beauty which could be given to many English 
gardens if only a judicious planting of hardy 
Bamboos were carried out. His words are equally 
true at the ‘present time, for although of late 
vears their numbers have been greatly augmented, 
there is still room for additions. Their position 
of importance in the wild garden has long been 
recognised, and that, too, by the side of lake and 


(From drawings from life by Leslie Godard, aged thirteen.) 
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stream. They are also most effective in the wood- 
land or when seen among other trees by the sides 
of drives. Planted in well-chosen spots where 
the biting north-easterly winds cannot play 
full upon them, and having a friendly Yew or other 
evergreen on the exposed side, they certainly 
add beauty to a winter landscape. Used in this 
manner they also heighten the autumnal effects, 
for with the many gorgeous hues of Brecken, 
Beech and Bramble then in evidence, the restful 
green, stirred by the wind, serves to enhance 
that which Js already beautiful. 

The adaptability of the Bamboos to almost 
any soil is a great point in their favour, and 
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another one just as important (at any rate in 
private gardens) is that with care they may safely 
be moved during at least seven months out of 
the twelve, s.e., from the beginning of October 
until the end of April. At all seasons, however, 
the Bamboo should be watered thoroughly soon 
after being planted. In making a selection the 
position must be carefully considered. The 
Phyllostachys should be nicely sheltered if possible, 
for with their graceful feathery habit they are 
much Jess robust than the Arundinarias, which 
will adapt themselves to less favourable sur- 
roundings. 


Heels. H. TURNER. 


THE PRINCIPLES AND PROSPECT OF 
BRITISH FORESTRY.—II _— 


By SIR HERBERT MAXWELL, BART, 


T is not casv—has not been so in the past, 

at least—to find a convincing answer to the 

objection so constantly urged against forestry 

enterprise in the British Isles, namely, that 

it cannot be made to pay. The difficulty 
has been to obtain any trustworthy returns of 
British forestry, national or private, for the simple 
reason that, exc pt in some of the Highland 
counties, economic forestry scarcely exists. Even 
in those estate officcs where accurate account is 
kept of expenditure and revenue from woodland, 
the annual balance-sheet fails to reveal how much 
has been sacrificed, from the forestcr’s point of 
view, to game-preserving, which postulates jungle 
rather than well-grown timber, and strips and 
clumps rather than woodland mass ; to landscape 
effect and park scenery rather than a well-thought- 
out working plan; and, lastly, to the amiable 
sentiment which causes owners of woodland to 
keep trees standing long past their prime—long 
after deterioration and decay have set in. Let 
it not be imagined that all ancient trees should 
be swept away. They constitute the principal 
charm in English park scenery and deserve all 
the care that can be given for their preservation 
in suitable places; but they are simply serious 
blots in woodland under rotation. It is well 
where room can be spared for such a magnificent 
deformity as the Major Oak in Sherwood Forest, 
which, though it has shrunk from its original 
greater height to 60 feet, still spreads its branches 
over a crcumference of 270 feet, and has a trunk, 
now hollow, 30$ feet in girth; or the Wych Elm 
at Sharpham, near Totnes, which is 80 feet high, 
18 feet in girth at 6 feet from the ground, and covers 
a quarter of an acre of land, one of its branches 
being 104 feet long; or the mighty Beech at New- 
battle, near Edinburgh, which Mr. Elwes has 
pronounced to be “the most remarkable, if not 
the largest, of all the Beeches of the park or 
spreading type now standing in Britain.” It is 
well over roo feet high, with a girth of 214 feet 
at 5 feet from the ground, and its branches have 
layered and taken root all round it, forming a 
grove of fresh trees 400 feet in circumference. 
By all means let such monuments of vegetation 
be well preserved ; but the only connection they 
have with forestry lies in the evidence they bear 
to the capacity of soil and climate for producing 
fine timber if scientifically treated. Thev are, 
in fact, flagrant, but magnificent, deformitics— 
examples of how not to do it. 

“ But,” argues the landscape gardener, ‘ how 
can you denounce as deformities the shape natur- 
ally assumed by forest trees?” The answer is 
that such is not the shape forest trees assume 
under natural conditions. Trees of nearly every 
kind are creatures of close company, crowding 
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the ground they occupy in serried ranks and 
dense masscs, and screening it from sun and wind 
with a close canopy of foliage. Light being their 
primary requirement, they direct their growth 
towards it. An isolated tree, with light all round 
and above it, acquires the contour of a Cabbage; 
but Nature prov.des against that by insisting that 
trees shall not grow isolated, but in severe com- 
petition for light. In natural forest, light can 
only be obtained from above, wherefore trees 
grow upwards, producing lofty clean boles with 
small heads. 

More than one English tandowner have consulted 
me about the condition of their Oak woods. I will 
cite two or three instances. The first was in what 
had been about fifty acres of pure Oak forest, 
180 to 200 years old, the trees averaging 100 feet 
high with 40 feet, 50 feet, and 60 feet of clean boles. 
I think I have only seen one Oak forest to equal 
what this must have been before it was ruined, 
and that is at Cour Chevernay on the Loire, not 
far from Blois. There must have been not less 
than 9,000 cubic feet or 10,000 cubic feet of splendid 
timber on every acre of this English wood, which, 
at 2s. a foot, represents a value on the fifty acres of 
£50,000. (I base this estimate on the price paid 
for an Oak which had been felled shortly before 
my visit. It contained about 200 cubic fect of 
timber and was sold for £20.) No doubt my 
friend’s neighbours would have blamed him had 
he reaped this glorious crop (for it was the glory 
of the countryside), so inveterate has become our 
habit of treating woodland as a luxury and a play- 
ground. Yet I have the hardihood to pronounce 
it folly not to have turned this timber to account ; 
for see what came to pass. 

My friend, who had all the amateur passion 
for woodland which so many English country 
gentlemen display, had set to work, about twenty 
years before my visit, to improve the landscape 
by cutting glades through this forest and thinning 
the whole of it severely. The result was what is 
inevitable when Oak high-wood is suddenly thrown 
into open order. Nearly every tree left standing 
had gone stag-headed and thrown out an eruption 


or “rain spray ’’—crowded twigs along the stem- 


and limbs. The grove had been irremediably 
ruined. The process of degeneration had started 
upon these noble trees; they would get more and 
more stag-headed; the branches would shorten, 
until each Oak assumed the stunted, misshapen 
aspect of the melancholy wrecks in Sherwood 
and Cadzow Forests. There was no remedy ; 
the only course to be taken was to fell the whole 
wood and replant. 

In the second case referred to, some fine Oaks 
were suffering in a similar way from even more 
drastic treatment. Here the forester explained 
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to jne that “ stag-head ” was the result of the roots 
getting down to “something they didn’t like.” 
Needless to say that this had nothing to do with 
the mischief. Neither Oaks nor any other tree 
known to science drive their roots deeper than 
suffices for a firm hold of the ground. They draw 
nourishment from the upper layers of soil, especially 
from the characteristic “ forest soil” formed of 
the annual leaf-fall, which accumulates undisturbed 
under close canopy. In this instance an attempt 
had been made to throw an old wood into park, 
Icaving a few Oaks at wide, wind-swept intervals 
where no leaf-fall could rest and rot—no forest 
soil accumulate. The trees were simply wasting 
away from hunger and thirst, their roots having 
been suddenly exposed to evaporation and radiation. 

The third instance I will cite is also, like the other 
two, from the English Midlands. I spent two 
instructive days perambulating this well-wooded 
demesne in company with the head forester, a 
man not only thoroughly well versed in the tech- 
nical part of his craft, but also exceptionally 
far-sighted in his views of forest management. 
Never have I met one in his position with sounder 
views about the treatment of high-wood with 
underplanting. He showed me how, in some 
woods, splendid Oaks were going back in 
consequence of injudicious thinning, and how, 
in others, Oaks of equal age—150 to 250 years— 
had maintained their full vigour through being 
mixed or underplanted with Beech. I could not 
but congratulate my friend upon having such a 
capable man in charge of his extensive woodlands. 
What, therefore, was my chagrin when I learnt 
about a year later that this forester had been 
discharged. When I asked his employer what 
was the reason, he replied: “The fellow would 
not let me do what I liked with my own woods.” 

Now, I have mentioned these instances as show- 
ing what an amount of rooted habit and miscon- 
ception of the right methods of forestry have to be 
overcome before a sound system can be established. 
I began by saying that it was almost impossible 
to obtain a trustworthy balance-sheet of any 
British woodland. In fact, I am in a position to 
produce one, and one only—that of the estate of 
Novar in Ross-shire, showing the profit and loss 
account upon 3,670 acres of forest for the five 
years 1895-99. After debiting the woodland 
with all working expenses, loss of grazing, rent, 
fire insurance, &c., there remains an average net 
revenue of £2,024, or 11s. Id. per acre—almost 
exactly corresponding with the return from the 
German State forests which I have already quoted 
for the preceding quinquennium (page 32), namely, 
Ijs. an acre. 

What distinguishes this Novar woodland above 
almost every other private estate knowa to m2 
in this country is that it was managed on a working 
plan by successive proprictors from the year 1800 
to 1850. Then, unluckily, the system was sus- 
pended from 1851 till 1881, when it was resumed ; 
but in that interval of thirty years no planting 
was done, whereby the returns will be affected by 
a corresponding period in the future. From this, 
the most favourable example I can cite of ‘British 
forest management, it may be concluded that, if 
the forest resources of the United Kingdom are 
to be developed, the State must not only lead the 
way, but operate on a large scale. Even those few 
landowners who can afford to lock up capital in a 
crop of which the rotation runs from 80 to 150 years 
cannot bind their successors, who, given the best 
possible will and knowledge, must be crippled by 
Death Duties and other burdens. The State is 
secured against Death Duties by continuous posses- 
sion ; it has no family settlements to meet, and can 
rely on the public revenue for maintaining the 
forest industry until that in time becomes a per- 
marnent source Ofi revenue; 
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Sarcococca ruscifolia 
By E. A. BOWLES, M.A., F.L.S., V.M.H. 


Ir seems as though plants 
enjoy catching one out ina 
lie. Not exactly a driblet 
lie—as asmall boy once con- 
fusedly described it—but one 
of those cocksure, definite 
statements one prefaces with 
the word “never.” You have 
but to say : This plant never 
seeds, never flowers, never has 
more than five petals or so 
forth, and the next time 
vou look carefully at it you will find it has achieved 
the hitherto unachievable and seeded, flowered, or 
doubled its petals as the case neecs. Sarcococcas 
bave grow. here for some years, have spread 
pleasantly and ficwered regularly, and, I believed, 
refused to fruit. Sò when I was po'nting out to a 
sunday afternoon gathering of boys how many 
plants manage to flower in midwinter, and advised 
them to smell how fragrant are the flowers of S. 
\uscifolia, I remarked: “It is said to bear red 
hermes, but it has never done so in this garden.” 
“ Why, there ïs a berry,” at once answered the owner 
ot a pair of eyes, sharper than my one useful 
optic and also aearer the ground. Sure enough, 
there was a very handsome crimson berry growing 
on the plant and not fallen from a neighbouring 
Holly. Going on my knees and looking among the 
giossy leaves, quite a good crop of berries was 
disoovered on the plant, and some already fallen 
a the ground bencath; and I had told another 
garden lie. 

As the shoots grow they naturally arch over and 
the younger shoots of the year spread over the older 
ones 02 which the fruits are, so. unfortunately, the 
betries do aot make much of a show. Next season 
perbaps they will if I read this to them, for a state- 
meit in print is doubly certain to produce a horti- 
cutural confutation. And I hope it may. 

To become serious, even though it .should fail 
to fruit, S. ruscifolia is well worth growing. The 
thick, leathery leaves are of such a rich green and 
~ healthily glossy all the year round that it would 
be worth a choice place in any garden. But when 
one considers that it may be planted in overhung, 
shady places, even at the very foot of old Pines, 
and it will be as happy there as nothing else but 
lxv, or its godfather the Butcher’s Broom, after 
whem it received its specific name, then we feel 
we have a treasure. From December onwards into 
february it produces bunches of its quaint little 
white flowers from the axils of the leaves. They are 
not very showy as they grow, hanging somuch under 


the leaves ; but cut a spray or two and make them . 


stand upright in a vase, and they are quite worth 
having at this time of year. Furthermore, they 
give out a strong scent, very much like that of 
a Hyacinth. The flowers are of two sorts—stamini- 
terous aad pistilliferous, or, as we say, male and 
frmale, and both are produced on the one plant, so 
t is what was called monecious by the great 
Lnnæus, from monos, one, and oikos, house, in 
comtrast with dicecious plants, in which the male 
and female flowers are in different plants or houses. 
In Sarcococca there are some of either sex in each 
bunch. The males are the more showy, their 
four protruding stamens being beautifully waxy 
white, especially before the anthers open. There 
are no petals, and four small greenish white sepals 
iom a sort of cup from which the stamens hang. 
The female flowers are greener and grow at the base 
of the bunch. They have green bracts as well as 
sepals, and three yellow.sh stigmata just peep out 
at the tip of the little green cone formed by the 
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bracts and sepals. As a rule, two little bunches 
of blossom spring from each axil, and the usunal 
allowance of flowers for each secms to be two female 
and tw> to thcee male, s9 there might be four berries 
to each leaf, and then they would make a good 
show. 

The general appearance of a vigorous plant is 


something between a Skimmia and a Butcher's 
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with somewhat the appearance of a dwarf Bamboo, 
but so far it seems to bear only female flowers, 
and therefore none of the large purple fruits the 
bocks speak of. If I go to-morrow and search 
carefully, shall I find both male flowers and Plum- 
like fruits ? 
I have 
under 


plant grown 
pruniformis, 


very handsome 
Glasnevin as S. 


scen a 


glass at 


IN FLOWER AND FRUIT. 


(From a drawing by E. A. Bowles.) 


Broom, especially Danæa Laurus, generally, but 
wrongly, called the Alexandrian Laurel. 

A taller bush 3 feet to 4 feet high, with longer, 
Willow-like leaves, I take to be the S. saligna of 
Bean’s book, S. pruniformis according to the Kew 
Index, and I hope, finally, the S. Hookeriana of 
Sargent’s “ Plantæ Wilsonianw.” It should be the 
variety digyna, I suppose, to fit in exactly with the 
statement in that book, but my plant has three 
stigmata to each flower. It is a graceful evergreen, 


probably the Himalayan form of this same, whatever 
we ought to call ig. 

There is a very dwarf form now in cultivation as 
S. humilis, which I see Sargent describes as variety 
humilis of Hookeriana, It is a new-comer here, 
is very distinct in appearance, and promises to be 
very useful as a low-growing evergreen for shady 
places. 


*,* The Yearly Subscription to THE GARDEN is ; Inland 
108. 10d. ; Foreiqny 13r. 


74 
RAISING EARLY PEAS 


In favoured parts of the country and where a 
Jight soil is at disposal, crops of Peas for early 
use mav be sown outdoors ; but to secure an early 
crop in many districts, other means have to be 
resorted to. 

In February a number of 3 inch pots should 
be prepared and sown with seeds as shown, a good 
early variety being used for the purpose. The 
pots when covered should be placed in a cool 
greenhouse or frame and be kept moderately 
moist till growth begins, when they should be 
removed to a cold frame, admitting plenty of 
air when the weather is suitable. When the seed- 
lings are 2 inches or 3 inches in height, short twigs 
should be placed round the inside of the pot to 
support the growth. 

The plants may remain in the trames till a spell 
of open weather in March, when they can be planted 
in prepared drills on a border facing south, at a 
distance of 6 inches apart. When planted, longer 
stakes should be placed to them as a protection, 
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rows afoot apart. Give the ground a good dressing 
of soot or wood-ashes before finally preparing it 
for planting. 

Parsnips.—Roots still in the ground may now 
be lifted and stored in a cool place. The ground 
can then be prepared for other crops. As soon as 
the ground is in suitable condition, Parsnip seed 
may besown. The drills should be drawn out about 
18 inches apart, and the plants be eventually 
thinned to 9 inches apart. 


Fruit Under Glass. 


Cherries in Pots.—To grow these successfully 
it is almost necessary to devote a house specially 
to them ; one of the chief causes of failure is trying 
to hurry them on by forcing. Fire-heat should 
not be used except during times of very severe 
frost, and then Only to keep the temperature 
{rom falling below freezing point. 
repotted in the autumn of Jast year, water must be 
apqlied to the roots with extreme care, and stimu- 
lants should be withheld till the fruits are swelling. 
Before the trees come into flower the house should 
be fumigated. 

Strawberries.—Plants which are throwing up 
their flower-spikes need plenty of stimulants. From 
now till the fruits begin to colour, the roots must not 
be allowed to approach dryness, and, except when 
they are in full flower, the foliage must be vigorously 
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FOR PLANTING, SHOWING THE 


SEEDS BEFORE 


COVERING. 


watering given’ to settle them in 
CHARLES JONES. 


and a gvod 
position. 


Gardening of the Week 


FOR SOUTHERN GARDENS. 
The Kitchen Garden. 


Seakale.—It is advisable now to lift the whole 
of the crowns and place them closely together 
at the foot of a north wall. Keep all the roots 
which are fit for propagation, and when the weather 
is unsuitable for work outdoors these may be pre- 
pared for planting. Tie the thongs in bundles of 
fifty, place them on end in boxes, and cover them 
with 2 inches or 3 inches of soil. 

Celery.—A small sowing of Celery may be made 
now for the earliest supplies. It is not advisable 
to plant early Celery extensively, as it is inclined 
to become coarse if not used at ofice. Sow the 
seeds thinly in boxes and place them in a moder- 
ately warm temperature to germinate. 

Leeks.—This vegetable has now become very 
popular. To obtain early roots, a sowing may now 
be made in boxes and placed in heat till the young 
plants are well through the soil. They must then 
be grown as sturdily as possible till planting-out 
time. 

Shallots.—These may be planted as soon as the 
ground is in workable condition. Plant them in 


syringed with rain-water every morning and after- 
noon when the weather is bright. 


When the plants 
are in flower, encourage a buoyant atmosphere by 


carefully ventilating the house. To obtain a good 
set of fruits, the flowers must be carefully pollinated 
with arabbit’s tail at midday. Place fresh batches 
of plants indoors as required. 


The Hardy Fruit Garden. 


Preparations for Grafting.—It is folly to retain ` 
useless varieties of any kind of fruit. 


Any trees 
which are in a healthy condition and are otherwise 
fit may be grafted. Such trees may now be headed 


back in readiness for the operation when the sap 


is rising in the spring. When trees are being 


pruned, suitable shoots of the varietics required 
may be selected. Tie them in bundles with a label 
attached, and heel them in at the foot of a north 


wall. 
The Flower Garden. 


Herbaceous Borders.—The replanting of peren 


nial subjects should be attended to as soon as the 


ground is in suitable condition. If there is not 
sufficient labour available to do this, all the clumps 
which have grown too large should be considerably 
reduced and the ground betw en them well manured 
and dug. If the ground is heavy, a good dressing 
of burnt garden refuse will improve it. 

The Rock Garden.— Many plants are now on the 
move and it will be necessary to keep a sharp watch 
on slugs. Some of the choicest subjects may be 
protected by placing a ring of fine coal-ashes around 
them. Rabbits and mice, too, are fond of the 
tender shoots of some plants, and if left undisturbed 


If the trees were : 
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they will do irreparable damage. The planting 
of many subjects may now be proceeded with when 
the weather is favourable. 


Plants Under Glass. 


Carnations.—Attend to the stopping of young 
plants when they have made sucen growth, 
and keep them growing quite near the roof glass in 
a temperature of about 45°. Continue to pot up 
cuttings as they become ready, and keep them 
close for a few days till the roots are again active. 
Should the roof glass on Carnation houses become 
dirty, it should be cleaned, as the Carnation requires 
all the light possible at this time of year. 

Pot Roses.— Plants whith are in bud need plent y 
of stimulants, or the flower-stems will be weak and 
of little decorative value. Keep a look-out for the 
Rose maggot, or many of the flowers will be spoilt. 
At this time of year Roses are very subject to at- 
tacks of mildew, but this may be avoided by slightly 
dusting the foliage with sulphur. Houses contain- 
ing Roses must be carefully ventilated, as careless- 
ness in this matter is the chief cause of mildew. 
Climbing Roses which are planted in permanent 
borders must not be neglected in the matter of 
watering, and when in active growth plenty of 
stimulants must be given them, 

E. Harriss. 
(Gardener to Lady Wantage.) 
Lockinge Gardens, Wantage, Berks. 


FOR NORTHERN GARDENS. 


The Kitchen Garden. 

Peas.—A few rows of carly Peas may now be 
sown, provided the soil is in a suitable condition. 
Sow on a warm border, or in a sheltered part of 
the garden. The Pilot and Little Marvel are 
suitable varieties for this sowing. In a general 
way it is advisable to sow the seeds a little thicker 
than usual, to provide against depredations of 
birds and mice. Before sowing, steep the seeds 
in paraffin for a few hours. 

Parsnips.—As Parsnips require a long season of 
growth, the main crop should be sown any time 
during the next fortnight, provided the soil is in 
a suitable condition to enable this to be done. 
The ground for Parsnips should have been well 
manured the previous season. Sow the seeds 
singly in shallow drills about 18 inches apart. 

Spinach.—A good breadth of Round-seeded 
Spinach should now be sown, preferably on a 
south border. The Winter Spinach will now te 
starting into growth, and this will be hastened very 
materially by receiving a slight application of 
sulphate of ammonia between the rows. It may 
be pointed out that any surplus from this crop 
should be dug into the ground, as it is an excellent 
green manure—indeed, one of the best for, say, 
Border Carnations. 


The Flower Garden. 


Lawns.—Where Daisies and other coarse weeds 
are present to any extent, now is a gocd 
time to effect their removal. There are many 
contrivances now on the market for this purpose ; 
still, where large patches of the lawn are infested, 
a thorough dressing of lawn sand is perhaps the 
most effectual. Apply this on fine days, and see 
that the hearts of the plants are entirely covered. 
Any patching of the turf or other alterations 
should be completed towards the end of the month. 


Dahlias.—The tubers intended to produce 
cuttings should now be placed in a warm house. 
When the growths are about 4 inches long, they 
should be inserted singly in small pots and placed 
in a propagating-case, taking care to afford shade 
during spells of bright sunshine. Old tubers 
from which cuttings are not required should still 
be kept in cool quarters; these make excellent 
plants for putting in mixed borders. 

Pleasure Grounds.—The pruning and thinning 
of the various trees and shrubs should be com- 
pleted without delay, as after this date the sap 
commences to rise and much injury may result. 

Seeds to Sow.—From now onwards the gardener 
will have his hands full in sowing and propagating 
the numerous subjects for the embellishment of 
the flower garden. Seeds of Lobelia, Pyrethrum, 
Begonias, Petunias, Eucalyptus and many others 
of a like nature should be sown at once. 


Plants Under Glass. 


Amaryllids.—The main batch of these magni- 
ficent plants should now be overhauled and placed 
in a moderately heated structure. Jrequent dis- 
turbance of the roots is to be deprecated; but 
where potting is found to be necessary, it is im- 
portant to rémember that they delight in a rather 
heavy- soil. à Good loam) rather roughly broken 
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up, with some well-rotted manure and sand, will 
make an excellent compost. 

Primulss.—To have a display of these decora- 
tive plants towards the end of the year, seeds 
should now be sown. Sow in shallow, well- 
drained pans containing a compost of loam, leaf- 
mould and sand, through a quarter-inch 
mesh sieve. Water the pans, and allow the water 
to drain off for some hours before sowing. 


Chrysanthemums.—The present is a suitable 
time to commence propagating bush Chrysanthe- 
mums. It should be remembered that the cooler 
tbe plants are grown, the more sturdy will be the 
growth. Old stools of favourite varieties that 
have failed to produce cuttings should b2 placed 
in a heated structure to induce them to grow. 


Bouvardias.—Piants kept for stock purposes 
should now be cut back and placed in a moderate 
temperature. Give the plants a good soaking 
of water, and afterwards spray them over at least 
twice a day. 

The Hardy Fruit Garden. 


Gooseberry Bushes.—The pruning of these 
should be completed with as little delay as possible. 
Keep the heart of the bush well thinned 
out and leave some of the young growths sch 
their full length. When pruning is com- ae 
pleted rake off all the prunings and rubbish 
and burn them, particularly any loose soil 
just under the bush. Afterwards fork in 
some farmyard manure; this is essential 
if a good crop is expected. i 

Raspberry Canes.— Old plantations 
spruld be givena gvod surface-dressing of 
jarmyard manure. Complete the thinning 
out of the canes, and tie them securely 
to the supports, The cutting back of any 
growths above the wires should be delayed 
till the end of March or the beginning 
of April. At the same time recently 
planted canes should be cut back to 
within 6 inches of the ground to lay the 
foundation of good stools. 

Jous HIGHGATE. 
(Head-gardener to the Marquis of 
Linlithgow.) o, 
Hapdoun, South Queensferry, Linlithgow. 


SOCIETIES 


BATIONAL CHRYSANTHEMUM SOOIETY. 
ANNUAL MRETING. | 


Os Monday, February 3, the annual mecting 
of this society was held at the Essex Hall, 
Strand. In tho absence of Sir Albert Rollit, un- 
avoldably prevented from presiding, the chair 
waa taken by Mr. Thomas Bevan. N 

The business was purely formal, and after the 
-ccretary had read the notice convening the 
məcting, the report for the past ycar and the 
balance sheet were submitted for approval. 

The chairmsaa moved the adoption, pointing 
eat the favourabie condition of the society in- 
spite of the adverse war conditions which had 
s» long prevailed. From the report we gather 
that a successful show was held, and the Reserve 
Fuat of £75 is stiil intact. In spite of ail dif- 
culties, the society carried on its work and has 
come through the period af the Great War with 
an unbroken record, and is in a position that 
will altow the revival of its former activities 
as speedily as growers are able to take up morc . 
futly the peacefui art of flower production. 

A sub-committee has been appointed to draw 
ap select lists of early flowering Chrysanthc- 
mem. The work is not yet complete, but the 
committee ho the lista will be ready for 
pabieation before planting-time arrives. 

The committee has under consideration the question of 
frequent general meetings for the discussion of matters 
relating to the othemum, lectures to affiliated 
seieties, and an extension of the show schedule. 

The election of officers followed, with the undermentioned 
tasuta: President, Sir Albert K. Rollit; treasurer, 
Mr. John Green; chairman of committee, Mr. T. Bevan; 
vice-chairman, Mr. E. F. Hawes; foreign secretary. 
Mr. Harman Payne; generai secretary, Mr. Chas. H. 
Curtis; auditors, Messrs. Witty and Bayley.. 

The one-third of the executive retiring in 1919 were 
re-elected. Mr. Thomas Stevenson was elected to fill a 
vacancy on the. one ama reuriog mat year, and Messrs. 
Maurice Sergen rpenter to vacancies occu 
in the 1921 section of the committee. os 


Langholm Horticultural Soclety.—At the 
annual mecting of the Langholm Horticultural 
Society it was agreed to hold a flower show this 
vear, and the date was fixed for August 23. This 
% a welcome sign of the resuscitation of many of 
the smaler flower shows throughout the country. 
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ANSWERS 
TO CORRESPONDENTS 


FLOWER GARDEN. 


AQUILEGIA TO NAME (Ontario).—The Aquilegia 
in’ the photograph sent appears to be A. glandulosa. A. 
flabellata has cream -coloured flowers and comes true 


from seeds. A. glandulosa is very variable, probably due | 


to hybridisation. 


FOXGLOVES AND LIME.—With no fuller particulars 
than Mr. F. G. Dutton gives (see e VII., issueFebruary 1), 
I should at once attribute the failure to germinate of the 
seeds of those plants at Marienbad, not because of the 
absence of lime there, but because most probably the sown 
seeds were too aired buried. Not a few seeds resent in 
the manner indicated being covered deeply with soil, and 
while they do not germinate, may still retain their vitality 
to the full and at some future time, when brought nearer to 
or actually on the surface, may vegetate quite freely 
and well. Mr. Dutton refers to Foxgloves which “ sowed 
themselves ” germinating frecly, and apparently attributes 
the fact to the influence of lime. Inthe circumstances your 
correspondent may be interested to know that, at the 
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EARLY PEAS IN POTS, SHOWING THE METHOD 
SUPPORTING GROWTH WITH SMALL TWIGS. 


moment, I have many hundreds of self-sown seedlings 
in a perfectly Heath-like soil that is quite free from lime. 
8o abundantly did the seediings appear that a complete 
carpet of green was formed, and quantities were removed 
by the spadeful. All resulted from plants which flowered 
in 1918, and, owing to the breaking down of some of the 
spikes when the seeds, were approaching ripeness, much 
was scattered on the soil around. ‘Three weeks or so later 
the ground was green with the secdiings, constituting an 
object-lesson of much value as to the depth of sowing, and 
equally so as to the responsiveness of the seeds to vegetate 
when the correct conditions are present.—E. H. JENKINS. 


LITHOSPERMUM PROSTRATUM INCREASING (Con- 
stant Reader).—Youthful non-fiowering bits or branches 
of this plant may be employed as cuttings at any time, 
May to September inclusive, the conditions nam being 
abate eae essential, that is to say, old shoots and flower- 
ng pieces rarely give good results. Cuttings of quickly 
produced—not artificially forced wth may be from 
1 inch to 3 inches in length, and, by the removal of some of 
the lower leaves, cut clean to a joint immediately below the 
position occupied by the lowest Icaf. Or cuttings may be 
secured with a hecl, i.e., the basal part by which it is at- 
tached to the larger branch. To sccurethe “ heel ” intact, 
a sharp downward pull is eae hoiding the larger 
branch in the left hand meanwhile. These heel cuttings 
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are rarcly to be obtained of the full length named unless 
the parent plants have been grown In a frame, a perfectly 
justifiable practice generally, and in a cold county like 
that from which you write more or less a necessity for 
promoting the kind of growth most suited for propagating 
pupos. Old shoots of a previous year’s growth, Uoo, are 
ar iess good or reliable than those recently produced. 
The best condition for cuttings is when the growth is about 
half mature. Very light sandy loam or peaty soil that is 
comparatively free from .ime is the best toemp:oy. A hand- 
light or frame within a greenhouse, where the cuttings 
may be kept close and under observation, is best for 
them, though they may be rooted well in a handiight 
in a shaded place in the open. Excess of moisture and 
conn damp are things to avoid throughout the cutting 
p . l 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 


SEQUOIA GIGANTEA AS A TIMBER TREE (J. B. S.). 
—Sequola (Wellingtonia) gigantea has not been grown for 
timber, so far as we are aware, in this country. It is a 
very long lived tree, and probably young trees (less than 
100 years old) do not produce serviceabic wood. In its 
native country much has been fetled for tumber, but the 
age of these trees is reckoned in four figures. Even so. 
the timber is not of high quality. Sargent describes It as 
‘very light, soft, and not strong, brittle and coarse 
gtalned, turning dark on exposure: manufactured into 

lumber and used for fencing, in construction 
and for shingles.” z 


3 MAGNOLIA CAMPBELLII AND EARLY 
RHODODENDRONS.—I am sending two buds 
of Magnoiia Campbeilii. The tree was planted 
out about ten years ago and is now flowering 

for the firat time; six.y flowers are stiti on the 

i tree, which was summer pruned four years in 
succession. I also send a flower of a pink 
Rhododendron seedling, raised here from seed 
direct from India. . I should be giad to hear if 
it is a true specimen of Rhododendron arboreum 
roseum ; the tree is now in fuil flower. The 
small red Rhododendron, aiso raised here from 

| seed from India, is unusually early, and I 

! question if it is R. cinnabarinum or Roylel.— 
KILLIOW, TRURO.. ‘The buds of Magnolia 
Campbellii arrived in good condition and have 
since opened. A note about your plant 

i appeared in last week's issue. The large Rhodo- 

> dendron is R. arboreum var. roseum, and the 
small one is R. cinnabarinum ffowering out of 
season. It is the form of R cinnabarinum 
sometimes called R. Roylei.—Ep.] 


ABOUT CONIFERS.—Being an enthus 
cultivator (as a hobby) of the rarer nite | 
was delighted to see your note on Picea Breweri- 
ana, of which I have a smail plant. Can you 
give me any particulars of the native place 
&c., of Picea Albertiana, which my nursery- 
man of whom I bought it telis me is a rare form 
of the White Spruce, P. alba? Also can you 
clear up a little coufusion for me? I have 
i five sorts of Tsuga ,viz., T. Mertensiana, T. caro- 
' liniana, T. Sieboldii, T. canadense, T. Brunoniana 
r. (a lovely thing). The nursery ilat gives T. Mer- 

tensiana (Pattoniana), T. M. glauca (Hookeri- 

ana); but my books, Gordon's " Pinetum,” 
' Veitch's “ Coniferm " and Webster's “ Coniferous 

Trees,” do not make me clear as to whether there 

are three—Mertensiana, Pattoniana and Hookeri- 

ana, but ican that way. Can you help me to 

decide? I have 218 varicties of conifers from 
t two to twenty years old.—W. E. MORGAN 

{Picea Albertiana is a native of Western 
North America, where it is said to form a fine 
tree 160 feet high. It was introduced by Mr 
H. J. Elwes in 1906, and is still very rare in this 
country. Its nearest relative is the Eastern 
North American P. alba, and It is probable that 
It may be a gco graphical form of that species, 
It differs chiefly by its downy young shoots 
and resinous buds. The specific names of the 
Tsugas have been badly mixed. Thus, two 
distinct species have been called T. Mertensi- 
ana, neither of which retains the name, T. 
Mertensiana of Carrière is correctly T. Alberti- 
ana, and T. Mertenslana of Sargent is T. 
Pattoniana. T. Hookeriana is a synonym of 
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T. Pattoniana. ‘The glaucous form should be 
T. P. glauca. To make the name question 
worse, the species are sometimes included under 


Abies. We are interested to learn of the large number 
of species grown in_your garden.—ED.} 


Trials of Brussels Sprouts and Carrots at 
Wisley.—The following awards have been made 
by the Council of the Royal Horticultural Society 
to Brussels Sprouts after trial at Wisley in 1918 : 
Award of merit—Dundee, sent by Messrs. Barr, 
Covent Garden, W.C.2; and Favourite, sent by 
Messrs. Artingstall, Liverpool. Highly commended— 
Dalkeith, sent by Mr. Scarlett, Musselburgh ; 
Holborn Exhibition, sent by Messrs. Carter, Raynes 
Park; and Rosny, sent by Messrs. Barr. The 
following awards have been made to Carrots after 
trial at Wisley : Highly commended— Early Frame 
and Early Queen, sent by Messrs. Barr ; and New 
Intermediate, sent,by Messrs.) Veitch, Exeter 
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f POULTRY NOTES 


By W. POWELL-OWEN, F.B.S.A. 


“danger zone” for eggs being 


HE 
incubated is from the first to the tenth 
day, and care must be taken to see”that 


they do not get chilled during that 
period. In cold weather a piece of 
flannel can be placed over the eggs while the broody 
hen is feeding, should she prove to be one of the 
awkward kind. ~ 
‘The Sitting Hen.—There can be no standardised 
method of handling the broody hens. Each has a 
temperament of her own, which must be understood 
‘by the operator. One hen will be quite bold, 
preferring the owner to stand by while she is feeding 
and dusting herself. She will not protest when 
carried back to her eggs or gently coaxed on to 
them. Another hen will be “nervy” if the 
operator is present while she is off the eggs, and it 
may be well for the owner to retire and watch the 
broody through a peep-hole from outside the 
building. Allowance must be made for such in- 
dividualities. One hen will walk off the nest 
directly the drop-door to the sitting-box is lifted, 
while another will sit closely and need to be taken 
off, and a third will resent such handling. The 
latter broody may prefer to steal off the nest in 
the absence of the owner and many minutes after 
the sitting-box has been opened. In that case all 
the operator has to do is to open the door and retire, 
watching the activities of the hen through the 
peep-hole. Much, of course, will depend upon-the 
style of sitting-box selected. In all cases precau- 
tion should be taken to see that the hen cannot 
escape through any open doors, because, if she has 
to be chased and captured, the excitement wil] do 
her no good. 

Hatching-time.—Should the hen break any of 
the eggs or soil the nest, prompt attention will be 
called for. The eggs may have to be sponged with 
a flannel that has been dipped in warm water. 
The broody’s fluff may also need to be sponged and 
dried. In some cases the nest will have to be 
remade. Should an egg get picrced by the 
broody’s claw, a piece of stamp-cdging should be 
fastened over the aperture, when the chances are 
that the egg will give up its chick in due course. 
It will be seen, then, that the operator must keep 
an eye on the ezgs as well as on the hens, On the 
nineteenth and twentieth days remove the hen at 
night and sprinkle the eggs and nest lightly with 
warm water, afterwards replacing the hen. This 
will tend to soften the inner membranes of the eggs 
and help the chicks out. On the morning of the 
twentieth day the hen should be given a full feed, 
and if no chicks are out by the morning of the 
twenty-first day, she should again be given a good 
meal. Should several chicks be found under her 
on the morning of the twenty-first day these can 


be removed and taken in the house, being kept by 
the fire in a “ top” or “ bowler” hat or basket 
well lined with flannel. Then the hen can have 
her breakfast and the chicks can be returned to 
her at night. On no account should the broody 
be fed while on the nest, although she can be offered 
a drink of water. Some owners, in fact, merely 
give the broody a drink of water on the morning 
of the twenty-first day if several chicks are off, and 


. donot give her a meal off the nest. Most of the chicks 


should be out by the close of the twenty-first day, 
and it is well to leave the hen to her own resources 
on that day. 

Late Hatching.—If the eggs are fresh when 
placed under the hen and about the same date of 
laying, hatching will be even and to time. Stale 
eggs mean late hatching. The male chicks are 
often out early on the twenty-first day, and some 
may be off on the evening of the twentieth ; pullet 
chicks usually hatch out last. If but a few eggs 
are found in the nest on the twenty-second morning, 
these should be removed and placed in a basin of- 
warm water. Those that bob up and down may 
be placed under the hen ‘as containing live chicks, 
and may be given a little longer. Any that rattle 


may be taken as addled, t.¢., containing dead germs. ` 


I doubt if it will pay to help out backward chicks 
with the period of reconstruction ahead. I give 
the method adopted, in case readers may be in- 
terested to know it. Give the large.end of the 
egg a sharp tap with the back of a blunt knife, 
hitting one’s thumb at the same time to prevent a 
deep impression. Gently peel away the shell 
until the chick’s beak is found, endeavouring to 
prevent any bleeding. Take hold of the beak and 
pull the chick out ; then wrap thelittle one in plenty 
of flannel! and place it in a‘slow oven (with door open) 
or near the fire. Before the chick can escape fromthe 
shell it has to absorb into its body the yolk, and 
often the chicks that give trouble are those which 
have not completely used up the yolk. If all the 
eggs are late in hatching, it may so happen that 
they have been “chilled” during the course of 
incubation, and ‘the chicks may be out later in 
consequence. . 

Full Use of Broodies.—Onc of my most important 
slogans is ‘‘ Make full use of broodies.”’ It is wise, 
for instance, to save hen wastage, to set several 
hens at the same time. On the seventh day (or a 
little later, according to experience) the eggs can 
be tested for fertility and bad ones removed. The 
fertile eggs remaining can be shifted up so that 
each broody has under her wings the full quota of 
fertile and hatchable eggs. This will release 
several hens at the bettom, and fresh eggs can be 
given to these. There is yet another way of 


. saving hen power which should be more widely 
“practised than at present. 


I refer to the making up 
of broods at hatching-time. I will presume that 
you have two hens sitting, both of which are due off 
at about the same time. Now, my plan would be 
to order in advance a dozen day-old chicks, to be 
delivered around the day the hens are due to hatch 
out. Half a dozen of the purchased chicks would 
be placed with each hen's brood. I should keep 


` to the one colour, as hens cannot well tell numbers, 


but readily detect a black chick from a white one. 
Short broods can also be made up with chicks from 
the incubator, as it is a shameful waste of hen 
power to let mother-hens bave small familics. 
Putting Hens to Chicks.—Broody hens can 
be coaxed into mothering day-old chicks whicir 
they have not hatched, and even without theip 


having sat on eggs and brought off chicks. It is 
not, perhaps, an ideal plan for novices, because 
emperament in hens varies so much. But where 
the operator has the choice of several broodies, he 
can usually succeed in tricking one of them. The 
operation should be conducted at night while 
the hen is sitting quietly on the nest previously 
prepared for her. Only two or three chicks—and 
the strongest—should be tried at first, these being 
placed under the hen’s wings, the strategist remain- 
ing near to see that the little ones are not pecked. 
After the hen has become settled to the chicks 
beneath her, one or two should be placed in front 
of the broody to see what happens. If all goes 
well, leave the hen with the chicks and place the 
others under her the next morning. A dark nest 
or sitting-box will greatly help matters, as the 
broody cannot then see the chicks to peck at them 
before she takes to the little orphans. In case of 
mishap, the operator can have ready a home-made 
brooder—heated by a hot-water bottle wrapped jr 
flannel—into which the chicks can be placed and 
reared. , 

Adopt Full Broods.—One has but to visit a 
general farm during the hatching season to witness 
an utter waste of hen power. Here is to be seen 
a hen with three chicks and, another with but half 
a dozen. Let us endeavour to have full broods, 
each hen being provided with a dozen fluffy chicks. 
In the warmer months I have run fifteen and more 
per hen with success, providing the mother-hen 
with a deep coop, to the back of which she could 
retire for protection and warmth. If you watch 
robust chicks closely, you will find that they refrain 
from getting right underneath the hen. They like 
to have their heads out, and so long as they have 
their backs covered by the mother’s fluffy feathers 
or can get close up to her they are quite happy. 
Thus it happens that a hen ean easily look after 
more than a dozen little ones if she is large and 
has plenty of fluff. 

Arrival of Eggs or Chicks.—A few hints wil? 
here be useful on the handling of sittings of eggs 
and chitks upon arrival. Eggs should be rested 
for twenty-four hours after delivery, so that their 
contents may settle down. It is well to sign the 
delivery form ‘‘ not examined,” so that a claim 
for breakages can be submitted to the officials 
should any be broken. If the eggs tan be examined, 
so much the better, as then the number broken can 
be stated on the delivery sheet. Day-old chicks - 
upon arrival, often look weak and dejected after 
their journey. If they are placed in a basket 
(well lined with flannel) near the fire, or in a slack . 


- oven with the door open, they will soon pick up. 


If a saucer of water or milk, with a spot of whisky 
or brandy, is placed before them to drink, this will 
revive them. 


ADVICE ON POULTRY MATTERS. 


Mr. W. Powell-Owen, THE GARDEN Poiliry 
Expert, will be pleased to answer, free of charge, any 
questions dealing with- pouliry-keeping. A stamped 
and addressed envelope should be enclosed, when a 
lengthy and detailed reply will be posted promptly. 
Communications should be sent to Mr. W. Powell- 
Owen, care of THE GARDEN, 20, Tavtsicck Street, 
Sirand, W.C.2. Samples of foods (report therean and 
suggested use), 18. 6d.; post-mortems, 2s. 6d. each. 
Send samples and dead fowls (latter by ratl and letters. 
under separate cover) direct to W. Powell-Owen, 
“ Powell-Owen”’ Pouliry Bureau, 47a, High Street, 
Hampstead, NiW.3. 


No. 2466.—VoLt. LAXXIIL] 


T the annual mecting of the Royal 
Horticultural Society on the 1rth inst., 
at which Sir Albert Rollit took the 
chair, he said that the society had 
been the means of linking up elemen- 

tary and secondary horticultural education with 
srentific training at the University of London, 
Senate of which he had moved and 
carried the conferment of cegrees in Forti- 
culture. which had thus been, for the first 
time, raised to University rank. The first 
etamination for the Degree of Bachelor in Science 
fm Horticulture was just about to take place, 
and for th's there were already five candidates. 

Lectures by F. J. Chittenden, V.M.H.—It 
has been arranged to hold in London a preliminary 
course of lecturcs on gardening and allotments by 
Mr. F. J. Chittenden, V.M.H., of the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society's Gardens, Wisley, on Fridays, 
February 28, March 14 and March 28, from 6 p.m. 
to7p.m. These lectures should be of great interest 
and assistance to amateur gardeners. Full par- 
tuwlars and tickets (price rs. 6d. ; 
tront row, 2s. 6d.) can be obtained 
from the Secretary of the Women’s 
larm and Garden Union, 50, Upper 
Baker Street. London, N.W.1. | 

The York Flower Show and Gala.— 
I: as a great pleasure to learn that 
‘his time-honoured flower show, which 
tas been in abeyance since “rgrg, is to 
be revived this year. This is the fifty- 
«venth summer show, and will be held 
n June 18, 19 and 20 in Bootham Park, 
York. An excellent schedule has been 
drawn up containing handsome prizes 
for groups of plants. The schedule may 
be obtained from Mr. H. W. Pulleyn, 
$. Coppergate, York. 

Saimon Oriental Poppies.—A sow- 
mg of one ripened pod of the beautiful 
saimon-coloured Oriental Poppy Jenny 
Mawsen has given a batch of charming 
firwers of variuus salmon Shades. All are 
delightiul, but among the best are som> 
-{ dwarf habit, with flowcrs rather 
smaller than the rest, but prettily 
tramded and cupped. We are much- 
wdebted to th- growers who originated 
this most desirable break of salmon 
ear, giving as it does a whole new 
range of effect in early June. l 

Potato Spraying Trials in the Cam- 
bridgeshire Fens. — An interesting 
‘aes of experiments in Potato spray- 
ng with borse-drawn machines has been 
cedutted during the past year in the 
Cambridgeshir: Fens by Mr. F. R. 
Petherbridge, M.A., and the results are 
set forth in the current issue of the 
Jownal of the Board of Agriculture 
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SEEDLINGS OF ORIENTAL 


NOTES OF THE WEEK 


(Vol. XXV., No. 10). Two per cent. solutiors of 
Burgundy mixture and Bordeaux mixture were 
employed for wet spraving, and Bordeaux powder 
was used for dry spraying. Where the plots 
received two applications of Bordeaux mixture, the 
increase of yield in the variety of King Edward 
was two tons to the acre over the unsprayed plot, 
and the percentage of blighted Potatoes con- 
siderably reduced. Practically the same results 
were obtained by spraving twice with Burgundy 
mixture. Two plots received single applications 
of Bordeaux powder. In one case, when the 
application was made in the second week in July, 
the increase in yield was one and a half tons 
greater than the unsprayed plot. A decrease in 
vield is recorded over the unsprayed plot to the 
extent of nearly one ton to the acre when the dry 
spray was applied during the first week in August. 
Where the powder form of spraying was adopted 
there appeared to be but very slight advantage 
in controlling the number of diseased tubers. 


The Potato farmers in Cambridgeshire and Lincoln- 


POPPY JENNY MAWSON, 
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shire have favcured the use of powder spraying, 
mainly because it is more econcmical and TE ccause 
the vigorous taulms make wet spraying very’ 
ciffcult. Mr. Petherkridge is of the cpinicn that 
the hcrse-drawn nachires could be censicerably 
improved, aud that there shculd be another row 
cf nezzles fixed abcnt 10 inches hightr so zs to 
enable the m.a hise to spray the tops of the plants 
more efficiently. i 
Agapetes macrantha.—This is a pretty member 
of an interesting genus coming from the cooler 
parts of India. It is a hard-wooded plant for the 
erccnhouse, and when in flower well repays one 
for the trouble taken in growing it. The flowcrs 
are large, tubular and showy, being 2 inches long 
ard three-quarters of an inch across. The colour is 
red and white, shaded pink, the tube being 
covered with red markings. The plant was 
introduced in 1849, and figured in the Botantcal 
Magazine as Thibaudia macrantha. Plants may 
be raised from cuttings of either the young wood 
or half-ripened shoots, and may also, be quickly 
increased by grafting on to stocks of 
Pentapterygiuin serpens or Cavendishia 
acuminata, On these stocks fairly large 
specimens may be grown. 

Bee-Keeping : How to Begin.—The 
Board of Agriculture has just issued in 
a revised form its popular leafict on 
" Advice to Beginners in Bee-Keeping ” 
(No. 128). Copies can be obtained from 
the Board of Agriculture, 3, St. James's 
Square, S.W.r. In view of the revival 
of interest in the keeping of bees, con- 
sequent on the decline of the epidemic 
of Isle of Wight disease, this leaflet is 
likely to have a latge circulation. It 
is simply written, and it describes the 
appliances required, the hive, the swarm 
and its treatment, and the diseases 
from which bees suffer. Beginners are 
advised to obtain a good book on api- 
culture and to join a county or district 
bee-keepers’ assotiation. The secre- 
taries of these bodies can not only 
themselves help beginners, but are 
able to furnish the names of experts 
willing to render assistance if desircc. 
The British Bee-keepers’ Associatior , 
23, Bedford Street, Strand, Londo, 
W.C.2z, is mentioned by the leaflet as 
the headquarters of apiculture in Gre: t 
Britain. Novices in search of informz- 
tion should get in touch with tle 
B.B.K.A., and at the same time shou'd 
make a point of applying for all tle 
leaflets of the Board of Agriculture 
dealing with bees. A particularly 
useful leaflet is No. 141, which treats 
of the/ preparation -of honey for tle 

/narket. | 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


(The Editor is mot responsible for the opinions 
expressed by correspondents.) 


GREEN-TOP BEETROOT. 


HOSE fond of Beet should make a note of 
Sutton’s Green-top Beet when ordering 
their seeds for the coming season. Seeing in the 
pages of THE GARDEN that it had been awarded 
a first-class certificate by the Royal Horticultural 
Society, we obtained a supply of seed for the 
purpose of testing its growth and quality in the 
North-East of Scotland.. The results far exceeded 
our expectations. In the autumn we lifted 
especially fine roots, admirable in form and of 
good colour, which, when cooked, provided us 
with toothsome morsels in the almost sugarless 
days. {It was the unanimous opinion of the 
eaters that it was the sweetest Beet they had ever 
tasted.—J. G. W., Banffshire, 


PRUNING ROSES. 


SHORT article by “ H. C.” on page 57 of 
Tue GAaRpEN calls for remark. Please, oh 
please, “ H. C.,". do not again advise people to 
cut down their ramblers the first season after 
planting. It is a great mistake, Ail you have to 
do with a newly planted rambler is to train the 
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we should cut quite down one or two growths, 
having more regard to the future welfare of the 
plants. There is one matter that should be 
remembered when *planting the many beautiful 
climbing Hybrid Teas. These should not be 
pruned the first year. If they are pruned they often 
remain dwarf, at least for a year or two. Just 
remove the extreme ends and spread out the growths 
a little, if possible, and by the autumn fine strong 
basal shoots will have sprung up that will lay the 
foundation for the future plant. The old growths 
may be cut away in autumn if preferred, but not 
until some good strong basal growths have been 
made. Should these latter not appear fairly early 
in summer, then cut one strong growth back hard 
in order to induce the growths desired, but on no 
account cut all back the first year.—Ep.] 


BOMAREAS. 


N a recent number of THe Garpen there was 
an article on Bomareas as greenhouse plants 
which greatly interested me. Some species of 
Bomarea are evidently much less tender than they 
are usually considered to be, and it would be of 
great interest if your readers in the mildest districts 
could tell us which species may be tried outdoors 
with some probability of success. For many years 
a Bomarea has grown on the wall of a house at 
Porlock Weir in West Somerset, facing south, but 
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shoots along horizontally or sloping, and Nature 
will do the rest. The plant will flower the first 
‘year and send up strong basal shoots as well. 
Why deprive us of all flowers the first year? 
What is the good of the trade sending us ramblers 
with long shoots if they have to be cut off when 
they reach us ?—HORACE VERNET. 

[In the main we agree with Horace Vernet, but 
our correspondent “ H.C." had in mind ramblers 
planted in spring. We certainly think these would 
be best if cut back hard. The result would be 
fine long growths produced in early summer that 
would have a chance of thorough ripening, and they 
would certainly produce a fine display of bloom 
the next year. Ramblers planted in autumn 
when the plants arrive in a nice fresh condition may 
have their growths retained almost full length 
and trained as advised by Horace Vernet. The 
bloom will not be of much quality, yet it will be 
something and will give pleasure to the planter, 
although the finest trusses of bloom can only come 
when the roots of the plants are well established. 
Although we concede this much; we would not 
hesitate to prune all our own newly planted 
ramblers hard back the first year, whether planted 
in autumn or spring, or, if not quite so drastic, 


WAITED FOR THY COMING LONG.” 


somewhat shaded by neighbouring shrubs. I 
have not seen this plant in flower, but am 
told that it. has frequently bloomed and is very 
beautiful. When I first saw it in June, 10916, 
it had strong shoots some ro feet long and looked 
very healthy. The severe winter of 1916-17 cut 
it right down to the ground, but did not kill the 
plant, which was again making good growth the 
following summer.- I do not know what species 
this Bomarea is, but it is evidently fairly hardy 
and well worth trying in mild localities. In 
THE GARDEN of June 22, 1882, there is a note on 
the flowering of B. oculata in Mr. Archer-Hind’s 
garden in South Devon, where it had proved quite 
hardy without protection for three years. The 
Rev. Joseph Jacob refers to the invaluable Erica 
mediterranea hybrida (or Erica darleyensis of 
Bean) in his Glasnevin notes.: This variety began 
to flower here before Christmas, whereas E. carnea 
is only just beginning to bloom. 
from E. carnea in its rather taller and less neat 
habit of growth. They are both precious plants 
for their hardiness and free-flowering propensities. 
—N. G. HAppEN, West Porlock, Somerset. 

(The Bomarea referred to’ as flowering in 
Mr. Afcher-Hind’s garden in. South 


It differs also 
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as long ago as 1882 is now known, not as B. iotitebas 
but as B. Salsilla. It has long. been recognised 


as the hardiest of the Bomareas, and in 1886- 


a coloured plate of it was given in THE GARDEN. 
Vol. XXIX. The drawing was made in the nursery 
of Mr. T. S. Ware at Tottenham, where the 
specimen was flowering in an outdoor border. 
This Bomarea can only be regarded. as hardy in 
particularly. favoured districts, as experiments 
with it in many parts have resulted in failure. 
There is just the possibility that some of the others 
may be hardier than is generally supposed, but 
we are afraid there is not much chance of their 
proving a success in the open air.~ One point 
to bear in mind is that B. Salsilla is a native of 
Chile, whereas the larger and more showy kinds, 
such as B. Carderi, B. frondea, B. patacocensis 
and B. Shuttleworthii come from Colombia, 
where a higher temperature prevails. At the same 
time, we quite agree that it would be of 
great interest if any of our readers in the mildest 
districts of the country would give us a few notes 
regarding the behaviour cf he Bomareas outdoors if 
they have been tried. Withregard to that charming 
winter-flowering Heath known generally as Erica 
mediterranea hybrida, we think that Mr. Bean’s 
name of E. darleyensis is preferable. By some it is 
known as Erica hybrida, the fact apparently being 
overlooked that there is a very old greenhouse 
kind bearing that name.—Ep:} 


THE SNOWDROP, 


Hast thou not slumbered long enough ? 
Fair flower, so pure and white, 

Oh! leave the ground and haste to push 
Thy blossoms into light. 


We've waited for thy coming long, 
As we wait for one we love, 

And sought thee all the garden round, 
And through the distant grove. 


Come, then, fair messenger of Spring, 
And raise thy pearly head. 

Full well we know thy sister flowers 
Will o’er thy footsteps tread. 


Break Winter’s chains, and ever bring 
New thoughts of hope and life, 

Leading our hearts away from ills 
With which this world is rife. 


H. C. P. 


NARCISSUS. PALLIDUS PRÆCOX. 


N February 6 a little group of Narcissus 
pallidus precox was discovered in my garden 
showing a good bit of colour and ready to open 
fully in a few days. 
the value of shelter for these early varieties. 
growing under a big bush of Spiræa flagelliformis, 
and has sufficient protection in winter without 
being shaded from the light. The slender, leafless 
branches of this graceful Spiræa seem to break the 


cold winds and retain any heat from the winter - 


sun which can penetrate through them. This 
group of Daffodils, which is in a sunny part of the 
garden, is always among the earliest here, and this 
season it appears to have braved the winter earlier 
than usual.—S. Arnott, Dumfries. 


A WRINKLE, 


ENTION of that old variety of Ivy-leaved 
Pelargonium Mme, Crousse has reminded 

me of a wrinkle learnt nearly forty years ago from 
an ‘‘ old stager ” long gone to his rest. At that time 
some of our nurserymen used every spring to send 
ign ‘such as ee 


This group well illustrates — 
Itis 
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This practice was even more ommon on the 
Continent than with us. From the numbers 
it was, of course, impossible to try all these 
novelties, and it was there that the wisdom of the 
~“ old stager °’ came in. He said that if you want 
a selection of the best, always choose those that 
are named after the raiser or some member of 


his family. I tried this for years and found the 
advice, generally speaking, to be 
correct. The Pelargonium Mme. 


Crousse, before alluded to, may be 
taken as a good example. Even 
those that were named after the 
raiser or his family, which have now 
disappeared with the lapse of years, "$. 
were, in their day, entitled to the n 
foremost rank. That this matter is by 
no means limited to soft-wooded plants 
may be seen in the very superior 
varieties of hardy Rhododendrons 
named after the different members of 
the house of Waterer.—H. P. 


THE AFRICAN HEMP (SPAR- 
MANNIA AFRICANA). 


WITH regard to the correspon- 
dence lately in THE GARDEN 
regarding the African Hemp (Spar- 
mannia africana), 1 may mention that 
l have a large specimen here, planted 
out in the conservatory and trained 
against the wall. It is a rampant 
grower and flowers profusely every 
year, being covered with blossom at 
this moment. The only special treat- 
ment it has is very hard pruning ; 
some of the branches cut are 6 feet to 
$ feet long. It covers a wall space of 
quite 12 feet by 12 feet, and has been 
there over ten years.—M. B. MIRE- 
HoUsE, The Hall, Angle, Pembroke. 


SALIX MEYERIANA. 


WAS delighted to see the illus- 

tration of Salix Meyeriana. I 
had cuttings of it many years ago, 
bat mo name, and the one plant 
preserved is now a fair-sized tree. 
The shoots begin to show the glossy, 
silvery, undeveloped catkins in 
November, and are of the very highest 
decorative value for vase furnishing. 
But it is only when the bulk of the 
catkims are at that stage and the tree 
viewed against a clear blue sky that 
one realises its extreme beauty. It 
is so lovely as to be almost un- 
canny! The shoots in the vase shown 
were so characteristic that I at once 
was enabled to identify the Salix, to 
which no one hitherto had been able 
to give a name, and some very 
eminent in the knowledge of trees and 
shrubs have had their attention drawn 
to it. When Mr. Jacob revisits 
Tyninghame—which I trust may be 
at a not far distant date, and his 
stay be long enough for him to see 
thmges—I shall hope to lead him to 
oar Salix Meyeriana and get him to 
verily its right to its name.—R. P. 
BRoTHERSTON. 


THE FRINGED PINK. 


JN recent years Dianthus superbus has been 

loast in many gardens, and this is aided 
by the fact that in many districts it will 
pot stand for more than the one season and 
ts practically a biennial. As was pointed 
oat m “Alpine Flowers for English Gardens,” 
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it is, however, a true perennial, although it 


perishes in many gardens in wet winters if in 


positions not too well drained and in heavy soil. 
I mef with a good plant of the scarce white variety, 
D. superbus albus, last year, and was pleased 
to observe that it was quite perennial in its position 
in a Kirkcudbrightshire garden, where it was 
cultivated in a dry pocket of rockwork thoroughly 


IRIS UNGUICULARIS VAR. 


LILACINA. 
(From a drawing by E. A. Bowles.) 


well drained. The deeply iringed flowers of this 
white variety were highly pleasing; but, on the 
whole, I prefer the typical D. superbus with its 
fragrant purplish, deeply fringed flowers Some 
characterise these flowers as “ragged,” but they 
will stand a close examination better than those 
of many a plant held in higher regard by such 
critics.—S. ARNOTT, Dumfries. 
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IRIS UNGUICULARIS 


By E. A. BOWLES, M.A., F.L.S., V.M.H. 


flower of the winter months, and so manv 
portraits of it have been published, that 
I almost feel I should apologise for adding to 
the accumulation. However, I wish to 
call attention to two facts that seem 
to me ot sufficient importance to 
Warrant yet another drawing and 
note. Except in photographs ot 
growing cluinps and a drawing, on a 
very small scale, by Henry Moon, al! 
of its portraits known to me are taken 
in a hobbledehoy stage of adolescence, 
and therefore do not do it justice. 
Perhaps it is easier to draw while 
the standards still hold themselves 
stiffly erect, or are even still folded 
round one another. To my mind, 
though, the real grace of the flower 
is undeveloped until the standards 
have arched outwards and show their 
inner surfaces after the habit of a 
Morea or Iris Kempferi. Then the 
flower is so full of lovely curves and 
the play of light and shade that I long 
to draw every specimen I see. So here 
is a sketch of a bloom of the large 
light-coloured form known as var. 
lilacina. It was gathered as a bud, 
after several nights of severe frosts 
had laid the Snowdrops prostrate 
and drained them of sap. Pushing up 
at the back of a clump planted in 
front of a greenhouse wall, it received 
sufficient protection to escape damage, 
while a bud or two further to the 
e front were ruined. Surely there is no 
other plant that will give such ex- 
quisite flowers from the open air, on 
a snowy winter's day, as this Algerian 
Iris. The drawing was made on 
the third day after the bud had been 
brought into the house, and the 
second after it had opened. 


C V much has been written about this wonderful 


My second point is that for early 
flowering—that is to say, for pro- 
ducing flowers from October to the 
end of January—the white variety, 
this lilacina, and marginata are 
superior to any other forms. The 
last two have very large flowers, 
with less of a rosy flush on them 
than in the later forms, and can be 
distinguished at all seasons by the 
much greater width of their leaves. 
There is a very narrow edging of 
white round the falls of marginata, 
scarcely enough to be really effective, 
but too little to be obtrusive, as | 
can fancy a broader band would be. 


I rely upon these three forms for 
early flowers, and notice that when 
the large and deep purple form, 
speciosa, begins to flower freely, 
which is generally with the Dutch 
Crocuses, my paler beauties have given 
me of their best and then produce 

smaller and fewer blooms. It is then that the more 
ordinary types, with medium-sized flowers flushed 
with rosy shades, come out in their abundance. 
They are beautiful enough in their own way, but 
I miss in them the charm of the extra amount of 
white marking that forms an outer ring in margi- 
nata and lilacina and gives.them something of 
the effect(of-an evellike that of a peacock’s feather, 
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CLEMATIS MONTANA AND 
ITS MANY USES 


By GERTRUDE JEKYLL, V.M.H. 


LTHOUGH it is one of the most 
commonly seen of climbing plants, this 

Indian Mountain Cłematis can never 

be too largely used. Its frecdom of 

growth and wealth of bloom fit it for 

the covering of any unsightly building or rough 
wooden fence. It will ramble up dead trees and 
over banks, it will cover arbour or pergola, and it is 
specially suitable for training over any succession 
of arches and swinging garlands. It is equally 
suitable for a cottage porch, or, with due restraint, 


CLEMATIS MONTANA AT 


for association with careful architecture; it is 
not fastidious about soil or situation, and will 
submit to almost anv treatment. Although its 
nature is to ramble a good 30 feet, it will even 
allow itself o be cut back close, and, as one of the 
illustrations shows, to form a tufted plant covcred 
with bloom. In this case a plant self-sown came 
up in a joint of the stone pavement at the foot of a 
step; to let it grow. here would have been in- 
convenient, the walk above being already well 
covered. What this plant will do in future years 
remains to be seen. We have had it also in a 
flight of garden steps, and were able to guide it 
along the foot of each step; the effect of a flowery 
garland trimming each step-foot was very pretty, 
and it was only given up because in winter some 
of the strands became loose and threatened to trip 
up anyone passing up or down the steps. 

A favourite use of this good Clematis is to grow 
it with Guelder Rose, the Clematis running at 
will through and through the Viburnum. They 
flower at the same time. The illustration shows 
this combination with the addition of the early 
Dutch Honeysuckle, whose soft pale yellow 
colouring appears pleasantly from the white 
bloom-masses of its companions. Clematis mon- 
tana is a native of the Himalaya. It is grown from 
seed, and has been improved as a garden plant 
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by selection of plants with wide-petalled flowers. 
For the reason that plants from seed are apt 


to vary and tend to revert to the type, com- 


paratively poor flowers are often seen, and care 
should be taken to secure plants from a good strain. 


Bedding Plants from Seed 


N gardening, as in other spheres, fashions 
change, but in the former it is no mere 
fancy that allows it to pass over something 
that has done duty for any length of time. 
It is only when the new-comer has received 

a fair trial and has proved to be meritorious that it 
finds its way into the average garden. This has 
been the case with plants that are raised from seed 


A COTTAGE DOOR AND WINDOW. 


annually for the embellishment of the flower 
garden. They have been found to be equally as 
good as, and in some cases more effective than, 
the older type of bedding plant. Not that these 
can be dispensed with altogether; still, the length 
of time that the old stock has to be kept on hand 
contrasts most unfavourably with the annuals 
that at the most require only some four months’ 
treatment to fit them for their respective 
positions. 

Apart from th’s advantage, there are a con- 
siderable number of varieties to choose from, 
so that it is not difficult to alter the beddmtg 
schemes as often as is desirable. To fit these 
rapid-growing plants for their summer duty, it is 
essential that they be given the best possible 
treatment. The last few days In February is a 


suitable time to begin sowing the seed. The 


handiest receptacles to use are square pans or 
boxes of uniform size; these allow every inch of 
space in the house to be put to the best advantage. 
The compost for these boxes should be a light 
one, consisting of about equal parts of loam and 
leaf-mould, with a good dash of sharp sand added 
to keep the whole porous. These ingredients 
ought to be passed through a half-inch mesh sieve, 
the coarser portions being reserved as drainage 
to the boxes. Extra care must be exercised) in 
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sowing the seed when it is small, as in the case of 
Begonias. The soil should not be pressed down too 
firmly, but the surface must be smooth and level ; 
and instead of watering after sowing—as can be 
conveniently done with the larger seeds—let it 
be done a few hours before. If the seed is sown 
evenly and thinly, the danger of having any mishap 
through watering with a can is avoided, as, under 
suitable conditions and with a sheet of glass 
over the receptacle, it is seldom that any more 
moisture is necessary until after germination has 
taken place. 

In many cases the early vinery is utilised for 
seed raising, the heat and moisture that prevail there 
during the early part of the year being suitable. But 
where this is not convenient, a house with a night 
temperature of 60° is the best place for the seeds. 

From sowing until the seedlings are 

visible it is only necessary to keep the 

soil moist; but once growth becomes 
noticeable, let them have a position 
well up to the light and see that they 
are not allowed to want for water for 
any undue length of time. With the 
increasing sunshine growth will quickly 
advance, and once the seedlings are 
large enough to handle, they should be 
potted into small pots or be put 

2 inches apart into boxes, using a 

slightly more substantial compost. 

Wherever possible, pots should be used 

in preference to boxes, as at planting- 

time they are a decided advantage, 
to say nothing of the superior quality 
of the after-results. Until the plants 
become established the same tem- 
perature is an advantage, but the 
purpose for which they are intended 
must be kept in mind, and as carly 
as possible they should be placed in a 
slightly lower degree of heat until 
about the beginning of May, when 
g a cold frame will afford means to 
gradually harden them off in prepa- 
ration for planting out. The stronger- 
growing subjects will benefit con- 
siderab'y by a further potting into 
4-inch or 5-inch pots, after having 
fil'ed those of lesser size with roots. 

In all stages the aim should be to 

promote healthy, short-jointed growth, 
them under conditions that will 
meet this end. In sunny weather, while yet 
unde glass, a slight shading is beneficial. 
On no account should they suffer from the want 
of water, or insect pests be allowed to obtain 
a hold. 

Among the popular bedding plants that succeed 
under the above treatment, the Antirrhinums 
occupy a prominent position. Few plants that 
may be treated as annuals have met with such 
favour, and few lend themselves so effectively 
to any scheme of planting. They are available 
in three types. The tall varieties are perhaps 
seen to more advantage in the mixed border, 
while for flower-beds of all descriptions the inter- 
mediate and dwarf varieties are difficult to equal. 
To have fine plants of these for May planting, an 
early start should be made, for cool treatment 
is desirable. 

Begonias are favourite bedding piants, but in the 
case of the tuberous-rooted section it is necessary to 
grow them for a season in pots, so as to obtain 
the best results in the following summer. With the 
fibrous-rooted type there is no delay, and for their 
free flowering and lasting nature they are among 
the most serviceable of bedding plants. Excellent 
varieties-inelude Fairy Queen, with silvery pink 
flowers ands foliage) Of) a bronzy green; Scarlet 
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Gem is a beautiful rich crimson with reddish brown 
teliage ; Ruby Gem has rich carmine flowers and 
coppery brown leaves; and semperfiorens, for its 
green foliage and white, shaded pink flowers, 
sheuld not be overlooked. 

Another showy annual that pays for being 
raised under glass is Dimorphotheca aurantiaca, 
as it bears a profusion of orange gold flowers, 
a colour that with the summer sunshine full 
upon it never fails to attract notice. [Owing 
to its rapid growth we prefer to sow this at the 
end of March.—Ebp.] Dahlias and Fuchsias, 
especially the former, are now in great demand 
tor single beds, and from a good strain of seed it is 
pessibte to obtain a representative collection at 
a small cost. The single varieties are very showy 
and flower freely from seed in the same season. 
Heliotrope, for its delightful fragrance, should 
always be given a place. Grown as a standard, 
it is perhaps seen at its best. When such plants 
happen to occupy a position in a bed of rich soil, 
they are liable to make growth at the expense 
et flowers. To avoid this, keep them in their 
pots, plunging the pots a few inches deep in 
the bed. 

The Summer Cypress (Kochia trichophylla) as a 
dot plant has no equal. Numbered among the 
brightest of bedding plants are the Salvias, as it is 
questionable if anything is more productive of a 
brilliant and telling display. Two fine varietics 
for the purpose are Fireball and Glory of Zurich. 
No bst of suitable bedding plants is com- 
pete that does not include the Verbena, for it 


1s availabte in the best colours, which never 
tail to receive the admiration that is due to 
them. F. J.T. 


A FLOWERING 


TUFT OF CLEMATIS MONTANA. 
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To Grow a Hedge of Sweet 
Peas 


O grow a hedge of Sweet Peas which 
will be a delight to the eye from June 
till the frost kills them, sow in March; 
indecd, the end of February, if the 
ground is at all workable, is not too 
carly. Many gardeners will argue that Sweet 
Peas sown in April will come up just as soon. 
True, but they will not have made such good root 
and will, consequently, not be so strong and hardy. 

Beware when looking over that fascinating 
catalogue lest you require 100 feet of border for 
your display ; it is so hard to resist just one more 
lovely colour: It is best to select a few seeds of a 
great many varieties or a package of the best 
Spencer mixed seeds. 

Dig a trench 2} feet deep, place in the bottom 
I foot of well-rotted stable manure, then 6 inches 
of earth on top of it, sow your seed in this—not 
too sparingly and not too crowded, about one sced 
to an inch—and cover with about 4 inches of 
fine top soil. Place upright poles about 4 feet 
apart along the trench, put your string horizontally 
between and around these poles, having the first 
two or three rows near the ground so that the young 
plants may have good support. If you can procure 
an old fish net to stretch between the poles, you will 
find it quite picturesque as well as an excellent 
thing for the vines to cling to. 

It is very essential that Sweet Peas have plenty 
of water, and equally essential that the flowers 
are kept picked and that no seeds are allowed to 
remain on the vines. 
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I have grown Sweet Peas in this way for many 
years, and have always had a wonderful display, 
the vines growing to 6 feet and 7 fect high abd 
flowering to the end of the season. C. W. 


“The Sweet Pea Annual ” 


OR fifteen years the National Sweet Pea 
Society has annually recorded its doings, 


supplementing such records with in- 
teresting notes and = articles compiled 
by enthusiastic members. The Great 


War caused no break in the series, and the issue 
for 1919 will bear comparison with any of its 
predecessors. In one respect it differs, inasmuch 
as it is almost an Overseas edition. We are 
pleased to see an excellent portrait and an apprecia- 
tion of the late Matthew Todd, J.P., one of the 
most interesting personalities who ever visited 
London from North of the Tweed. Mr. Todd was 
not only a clever florist, but skilled in all that 
pertains to horticulture. As a speaker and writer 
he was particularly charming. 

Details of the great Sweet Pea display in 
Trafalgar Square from June 20 to 26, ryr8, for the 
benefit of the Ambulance Committee Funds are 
given, and we note that sufficient for the purchase 
of an ambulance car was sccured by the sale of 
Sweet Peas during the week. <A suggestive article 
by a Scottish writer follows, after which comes 
“Sweet Peas in New Zealand,” by C. Trevethick, 
wherein he describes the progress made during the 
war period. 

From Dunedin, New Zealand, George J. Erington 
writes some highly interesting notes, and from 


CLEMATIS MONTANA WITH GUEBLDER-ROSE AND-HONEYSUCKLE, 
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these one is able to note which varietics fird most 
favour in far-away Now Zealar.d. 

Mr. E. A. Hughes contributes an extremely 
interesting little article entitled “ Among the 
Sweet Pea Raisers of New South Wales.” As is 
well known, several Australian grewers have in 
recent vears devoted themselves to the develop- 
ment of the Spencer-tlowered early flowering 
strain, and it speaks volumes for their success when 
it is stated that this type has practically displaced 
the ordinary later-flowering strain in Australia, 
while the varicties are greatly in demand for 
winter blooming in the United States of America. 
The early flowering strain is much more suitable 
than the ordinary cncs in hot climates, enabling the 
rowers to have a longer display. In California, 
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such varieties, sown in October, commence to bloom 
at Christmas and continue for several months. 

An old friend, William Lumley Perrier, now in 
British Columbia, Canada, sends an illuminating 
note on the possibility of that climate for seed 
growing. Sweet Peas do splendidly în British 
Coh mba, and there is every reason for assuming 
that British secdsmen will take note of this fact. 

Notes from Nova Scotia are contributed by the 
Rev. S. Trivett, whose keenness is such that he 
cultivates some ninety varietics. It is worth 
noting that he has no grcat opinion of the Australian 
carly bloomer Jarrawa. ‘* Tco many twos and 
no fours; I shall leave others to grow it,” he 
remarks, which serves to show how British ra sers 
have encouraged a taste for plenitude. 


NORWEGIAN ALPINE PLANTS 


THE NEED FOR 


IMPORTED 


AN UNWRITTEN VOLUME—NATURALISING 
PLANTS IN 


AN ENGLISH GARDEN. 


By FJELHEIM. 


LAS! that Mr. Reginald Farrer has never 


exploited the Norwegian highlands and 


published a description of plant treasures 

in his original, vigorous, and interesting 

style to fascinate the rapidly increasing 
army of Alpine pk nt enthusiasts. Books hitherto 
written contain a bare one per cent. relative to 
plant life, or an alternative as dry-as-dust list 
transplanted in bulk from the botanical register 
compiled long, long ago by Professor Blytt. Con- 
sequently, to-day an empty space on our book- 
shelves is clamouring for the unwritten volume. 

During twenty-one seasons I have shot and 
fished in South Norway on granite and peat hills, 
without a trace of limestone, at an elevation of 
2,000 feet to 3,500 feet, and for several years have 
maintained a watchful eye, and can bear witness 
to the profusion of plant life and the keen struggle 
for existence and supremacy between varieties. 
One specially notes the variety and abundance 
of berries, and appended is a list, probably more 
complete than any previously published. 

After leaving Kristianssand the train runs north- 
ward, skirting the hills, and numerous rapids, Birch 
and pink Heather constitute a picture 
refreshing to the lowlander. On leaving the 
station, the first flower to attract attention is the 
graceful Harebell (Campanula rotundifolia), with 
larger bell and of a more delicate shade than 
our familiar home type; in a roadside depression 
a Potentilla, carrying numerous small, bright 
yellow flowers, hugs the stony sand so closely as 
to defy extermination by the impish goats. A 
plant removed to my garden in 1912 flowered 


woods 


continuously for three months last summer. 
It is the baby sister of the 12-inch-high fjeld 
Rose, common among Birch scrub on the 


highlands. 

Driving through Fir woods, the sandy ground 
for mules is covered mainly with Cowberry (a), 
commonly called ‘ Cranberry’; while here and 
there, in open, sunny spots, the evergreen red 
Bearberry (b) trails over hot sandbanks. A sharp 
eve is required to distinguish the two plants as 
one drives along; but a closer examination 
quickly reveals differences: the latter has com- 
paratively stout, lengthy, recumbent stems. 

The lowly black Bearberry (c) flourishes every- 
where in 6-feet patches on bare, peaty hilltops, 
2,000 feet to 3,000 feet, in fairly dry positions, and 
no other autumn follage—not even the Norwegian 
Maple—equals its brilliant blood red, quickly 
tollawing early September frosts. Hitherto I 
have not been so fortunate as to find a plant 
which would tolerate removal; a small and 


apparently isolated plant always reveals a practi- 
cally fibreless underground woody stem, at least 
2 yards long. This feature is common with Birch 
in pure peat. Often have I seen a 2-yard to 3-yard 
length torn up, peeled, and twisted as a substitute 
for string. . 

After driving two hours, the valley narrows, 
and we emerge from the monotonous Fir word 
and fully appreciate the mingled growth of Fir, 
Spruce, Birch and Aspen; while the glorious 
reds and yellows of scattered Maples will attract 
attention on the return journey in mid-September. 
Here grows Linnza borealis in fair quantity or 
sandy or shallow peat overlying sand, moraine 
debris, or sloping rocks, and in situations varying 
from wet to dry, and shade to half sun. In mid- 
August most of the clinging sceds have fallen, 


but a few can still be found. I am growing imported - 


plants in equal parts of sand, Jeaf-mould and peat, 
and they threaten quickly to overrun my little 
Alpine garden. 

Pyrola rotund folia, with its seed-spikes, is also 
found in similar positions, but it is as difficult 
to acclimatise as Linnza borealis is easy. 

A glorious morn broke over our happy little high- 
land bungalow in Jate August, and at dawn the 
ryper (willow grouse) called lustily all around ; the 
home birds are held sacred and left undisturbed. 
At 9 a.m. a party of five set out. Half a mile away 
a few plants of Lily of the Valley are seen by a 
path which has been christened the ‘“* bicycle 
track” (2,400 feet), which skirts a hillside for 
150 yards. Its construction, to avoid bad ground, 
involved much hard work, recreation and a little 
dynamite. Alongside. Mulgedium alpinum throws 
up tall spikes of beautiful blue flowers, while near 
at hand and at the same level the black Bear- 
berry and Azalea procumbens flourish and wild 
Raspberries bear ripe fruit in warm seasons; and 
on an adjacent lake three green drakes (May flies) 
have been recorded. In a peaty hollow, where 
the snow had recently lain, Tricntalis europea 
shows its white flowers, like a wee dainty Anemone. 
On high r ground a lowly form is found in the open. 
However, the plant is more vigorous at a lower 
elevation in half-shady positions, where its roots 
run riot in leaf-mou'd and peat, and the flower has 
already been replaced by a seed-vessel resembling 
a small grain of Sago. Mingled with the Trientalis 
were flower-spikes of Maianthemum bifolium, 
resembling a fringed Lily of the Valley. Our 
attention was then diverted, as the setter stood 
where Cornus suecica grew in wild profusion in 
both sun and shade, its brilliant coral red berries 
ten times more numerous in dry, sunny spots. 
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The clusters of berries had long been a mystery 
until I found that the apparent white petals were 
bracts, and the apparent dark stamens florets. 

The sun-loving Gentiana purpurea is occasionally 
seen to-day on dry, stony slopes. Its flowers are 
more interesting than pretty; many of the tall 
stems have been browsed by reindeer. But ryper 
are plentiful, and attention must be concentrated 
on my dog working the best ground, and approach- 
ing so as to drive birds in the right direction, bear- 
ing in mind their habit of flying uphill down wind, 
and swinging out of sight round or below rocks. 
Your driven shots allow hunting instincts to rust, 
and miss the cream of the sport and also valuable 
lessons in developing powers of observation. 
We use the verb “to shoot”’; the Northman the 
more comprehensive “to hunt.” 

We lunch on a favourite hilltop while coffee 
is boiled in my specially constructed kettle carried 
in the game-bag ; then smoke and contentedly en- 
joy glorious views of fjeld and lake. Around, many 
fine specimens of my favourite Azalea procumbens 
grow on hard, well-crained peat. On the highest 
hill (3,500 feet) five miles distant it is at home in 
peaty grit. I haveclimbed this hill after ptarmigan 
Or reindeer, and there experienced and enjoyed 
that uncanny, weird feeling induced by solitude 
and deathlike silence. The more exposed the 
position, the more numerous the Azalea. Fierce, 
biting winds here cut, trim, or efface all coarse 
competitors; even the very Ling often bears the 
appearance of compact Moss. 

Shortly after lunch such of us as had acquired 
a taste for Multer (d) unload, and enjoy dessert 
on the north slope; Multer is first favourite with 
all Norwegians. This well-known plant, which 
bears a Strawberry-like white flower, flourishes 
on wet slopes, and is never seen at its best in full 
sun or on sour bog, but enjoys wet, well-drained, 
half-sunny positions, such as are found on the 
banks of tiny hi!l becks and rills. Two clumps 
transferred to my garden are now in flower, but 
the plant, like myself, ioves the hills. It is doubtful 
whether I shall see its bright red fruit, which 
rapidly turns yellow duiing the ripening stage. 

We work along the hill and take toll of several 
coveys containing eight to thirteen birds, and 
drive the survivors before us along the east spur, 
which they are always loth to leave, and a hot 
fire winds up the opening day. We pick up the 
mcrning birds from uncer varicus boulders, the 
total being forty-eight brace. 

I have not yet found a Saxifrage, but last Sep- 
tember my elder son discovered two plants of the 
sun and swamp loving S. Stellaris. One grew cn 
the dry turf roof of a hay-hcuse, and the other in 
a north aspect uncer rocks. 

Three weeks Jater, as we row sadly down the 
lake homeward bcund, the Birch scrub has changed 
from grcen to red, crimson, purple, yellow, or 
orange; the grass shows vellow; the Fern brown ; 
Bilberry, Multer and Cornus suecica gradations 
of red and purple—these, added to many shades of 
Li hen, Heather and rock, seen on acloudless morn- 
ing through slight haze, constitute a glorious mid- 
autumn scene. Later, we bid adieu to our peasant- 
farmer comrades, both gentlemen in the highest 
sense, permeated with the best of all politencss— 
that is to say, willing hearts—and now, curing 
undisturbed moments, I meditate on supremely 
happy days of freedom, rest, and simple pleasures, 
associated with the companionship of my two boys. 
May such days recur! 


List of Norwegian Berry-Bearing Plants. 


Vaccinium Oxycoccos: Cranberry. Norsx., 
Tranebær, or Myrbær. A pretty creeping bog 
plant. Robinsony ‘‘ Alpine Flowers,” page 327; 
Thompsoni') Alpine Plants.of Eur: pe,” page 152, 
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(a) V. Vitis-Idæa: Red Whortleberry or Cow- 
berry. Norsk., Tyttebær. A low Box-like plant, 
with berries like those of Cranberry. Robinson, 
page 327; Correvon, “ Alpine Flora,” page 371, 
plate 68. V. Myrtillus: Bilberry, Whortleberry, 
Blaeberry, or Blueberry. Norsk., Blaaber. Cor- 
revon, page 370, plate 67. V. uliginosum: Bog 
Whortleberry. East Norway, Skindtryte; West 
Norway, Mikkelsber and Blokkeber. A low 
shrub. The insipid berries 
tarry a blue bloom, and 
are said to be injurious if 
caten in quantity. Corre- 
von, page 371, plate 67. 

(6) Arctostaphylos Uva- 

ursi: Red _ Bearberry. 
Norsk., Melbxr. Something 
hke Tyttebær, but more 
creeping ; a common plant 
in Norway, from sea-level to 
above tree limit. Inedible 
red berries. Correvon, page 
374, plate 68; Robinson, 
page 170. 

(c) A. alpina (syn., Ar- 

butus alpina): Black Bear- 
berry. Norsk., Rypebar. 
A deciduous highland 
trailer. The berries are 
large, round and black. 
Robinson, page 170; 
Thompson, page 182. Em- 
petrum nigrum : Crowberry 
or Crakeberry. Norsk., 
Krekling. A trailing high- 
land plant, generally male 
oc female. The latter bears 
numerous small, sour, bright 
black berries. Robinson, 
page 217; Arber, “ Plant 
Lfe.” page 232: Tbhomp- 
som. page 231. 

(d) Rubus Chamamorue: 
Ctoudberry or Knom berry. 
Norsk., Multe. Robinson, 
page 300; Farrer, “ Alpines 
and Bog Plants,” page ro. 
R. arcticus: Arctic 
Bramble, does not grow in 
my district. *‘ Alpines and 
Bog Plants,” page g. 

(e) Cornus suecica. A her- 
baceous perennial Dog- 
wood; bears a cluster of 
bright red oval berries. 

[The foregoing article 

appeared in the Year Book 
of the Norwegian Club, 
t, Upper Montague Street, 
Russell Square, W.C. and has 
recently been revised by the 
author for publication in 
Tae Garpen.—Ep.] 


Informal Edgings 
for Garden Paths 


N many gardens, 


more 
especially those sur- 
rounding old-fashioned 
houses, the use of 
formal edges, such as 
one frequently meets with, 
ts generally quite ont of 
keeping with the surround- 
mgs, and on more than one 
occasion the writer has advo- 
cated the use of some low 
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growing plant, that would form a natural margin to 
the pathway and be attractive at all seasons. The 
accompanying illustration indicates the attractive- 
ness of an edging of this description. In this 
particular instance the well-known thrice-forked 
Saxifrage, Saxifraga trifurcata, has been utilised 
for the purpose, and at the time when the photo- 
graph was taken it was converted into a ribbon- 
like margin with its myriads of starlike white 
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blessoms. When out of flower the green foliage 
of this Saxifrage makes a beautiful moss-like carpet, 
and serves well to define, in a natural manner, 
the limits of pathway and garden. Like Saxifraga | 
bathoniensis, it is one of the casiest plants to 
grow, and will thrive in almost any garden soil 
providing it is well drained. Saxifraga trifur- 
cata is a native of Spain, and was introduced 
to this country more than a century ago. 


AN INFORMAL BORDER OF SAXIFRAGE, 
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Eastern Poppies (Papaver 


orientale) 
(SEE COLOURED COVER.) 


HE gorgeous varieties of the Eastern 
Poppy, with huge blossoms of more 
or less saucer-like outline, are unique as 
decorative plants for the garden in early 
summer, The only other plants flowering 
at the same time whose blossoms are at all similar 
are the earliest of the single Ponies. These 
Poppies are at their best when the plants become 
established and display yard-wide tufts with 
scores of blossoms opening day by day for a con- 
siderable season. Happily, too, their season of 
flowering has been much extended during recent 
years, almost in the same proportion as the colour 
range has been increased. Formerly, the few 
varieties then in commerce, including the type, 
were of a tall habit of growth. Now there are 
many dwarf, or comparatively dwarf, kinds. 
Happily, the plant in its many varietics presents 
no great difficulty to the cultivator, and perhaps 
the chicf cssential is patience for a year or two 
until the plants arrive at that age when they reveal 
their fullest beauty. . 
Any bed or border destined to be occupied by 
these plants must be deeply dug—certainly not 
less than 2 feet, and as much more as possible. 
While by no means exacting or fastidious as to 
soils, one that is moderately light will generally 
be found better than one of a tenacious character. 
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Such as the latter should be lightened by the addi- 
tion of gritty material. A fairly liberal dressing 
of manure should also be given. This preparation 
of the soil is of more importance than at first 
appears, inasmuch as the chief drawback to success 
is frequent disturbance of the roots. This is due 
partly to the deeply descending nature of the tap- 
root—i.¢c., the main root—and to the peculiar 
manner in which the growth-buds crowd the sum- 
mit of the crown or rootstock. For this reason 
also the plants require to be of some age before 
yielding to ordinary division of the rootstock. 
Seeds, of course, are numerously produced, but 
seedlings do not always come true. The most 
reliable way of increase is by pieces of root an inch 
long (root cuttings), and the operation is best 
performed in the winter season. Pot plants are 
best for planting, and this may be done almust 
at any season. The plants may be given beds 
alone, or arranged in groups in the border or near 
the shrubbery, or in any part of the garden where 
a brilliant colour effect would be advantageous. 
When arranging groups, the variety should be 
taken into account and the proper amount of space 
accorded it. Preference should be given to those 
positions where the plant may remain for four 
or more years without disturbance. The blooms 
of the typical specics, P. orientale (introduced from 
Armenia in 1714), have rich scarlet petals, each 
having a huge dark blotch near the base; height 
24 feet to 34 feet. P. bracteatum is a more modern 
introduction and a taller plant. I have seen 
well-grown specimens of these approaching 53 fcet 
in height. The following are good varietics:. 
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King George, enormous flowers of a crimson tone, 
deeply fringed ; Mogul, a gorgeous flower of similar 
hue; Darkness, an exceptionally dark crimson 
flower ; Lady Frederick Moore, salmon pink, its 
giant blooms nearly 8 inches across; Mfrs. 
Lockett Agnew, salmon pink; Mahony, probably 
the darkest of the b‘ood crimson type ; Mrs. 
Marsh, virtually a bicolor, white and crimson 
in irregular blotches, a most showy kind; Royal 
Scarlet, enormous flowers and very free; Rose 
Queen, a charming flower, beautiful in the cut 
state; and Salmon Queen, salmon scarlet flowers, 
a great beauty. The variety Mrs. Perry is shown in 
the coloured cover ; it is a glorious flower. There 
are many more of considerable merit. 


Late-flowering Roses 


HAVE read with great interest the recent 
correspondence in THE GARDEN regarding 
the wonderfully perpetual (or remontante) 
character of the China Roses, Teas and Hybrid 
Teas. Here, as I at least indicated in a pre- 

vious contribution, those precious varieties of 
the Queen of Flowers keep flowering persistently 
into the very heart of winter. A fine flower of that 
invaluable Rose General Macarthur (of American 
birth and probably of French extraction) opened 
out in my garden, beneath a high Hawthorn hedge, 
with summer-like facility and  impressiveness 
during the last week. Transferred to a vase, it 
glows before me, as I write, like an aspect of inspira- 
tion. Since the beginning of January a flower-bud 
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has distinctly formed on my beautiful and florifer- 
ous namesake from Waltham Cross. The “ off- 
spring of a dark and sullen sire,” viz., winter, it 
has been, like the early Primrose of Henry Kirke 
White, ‘‘ nursed in whirling storms, and cradled in 
the winds.” Nothing is more beautiful at present 
in this peninsular parish than the golden revelation 
of glorious Gorse blossoms, making radiant the 
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banks along the shores of the Bay of Luce. The 
heroic Campton, one of the loveliest of all our 
exquisite wayside flowers, still shines beneath the 
hedges, solitary and serene; while in every 
sheltered place the Daisy of Burns and Montgomery 
is perennial, While the Rose is now much 
more than a summer's reign, ‘' the Daisy never 
dies.” Davip R. WILLIAMSON. 


BLACKBERRIES ON POOR-GRADE 
GROUND 


BLACKBERRYING. 


ANY able notes have appeared from 

time to time in the columns of THE 

GARDEN advocating the extended 

culture of the Blackberry, not only 

from the point of view of obtaining 

greater quantities of this valuable fruit, but also 

urging the growth of suitable cultivated varieties. 

This has greatly interested me, for I, too, hold 

the opinion that sufficient use has not as yet been 

made of the genus Rubus; and having had the 

advantage of not only seeing a valuable crop 

crowing, but also of learning the profit side of the 

account, [ think the information may prove of 
use to readers. 

The site where they were grown was originally 
a grass and Gorse-strewn area between 7 acres 
and 10 acres in extent at Havering Park, the 
residence of Mrs. McIntosh, and it was planted some 
twenty years ago by that lady’s able steward, 
Mr. T. A. Beckett, who considered the ground as 
net of high grade for cultivation, and advised 
that a good variety of Blackberry be planted 
there as a cover for game, such fruit as was desired 
fur domestic use to be gathered, while the remainder 
was to be left for pheasants and other game to 
feed upon. 

The variety of Rubus chosen was Wilson Junior 
award of merit, Royal Horticultural Society, 
August, 1901), which, besides producing a large, 
luscious fruit, has the additional merit of bearing 
enormous quantities of it. Much incidental 
hybridisation has occurred, resulting in an improve- 
ment in quality of the fruit; but little attention 
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NOW IS THE TIME TO PLANT. 


has been necessary other than occasional partial 
pruning to the ground-level. 

During the early days of the war Mrs. McIntosh 
decided to have the fruit carefully gathered and 
sold, and the proceeds devoted to the Red Cross 
Fund and similar organisations; while military 
hospitals were benefited by Mrs. McIntosh having 
parties of disabled warriors conveyed to Havering 
Park to pick supplies for their institutions, to be 
used for jam-making and other purposes, and, 
incidentally, the wounded soldiers were bountifully 
received and entertained. 

Last year systematic picking was arranged for 
local folk, young and old, and many women and 
children earned good wages at this pleasant occu- 
pation, being paid at the rate of 2d. per Ib. for 
picking the enormous quantity of fruit. The quan- 
tities gathered between August 15 and October 10 
for the benefit of the various funds alone 
totalled 3,4854lb., and at various market prices 
(controlled by the Food Authorities eventually 
down to 3d. per Ib.) the Red Cross and other 
funds benefited by no less a sum than £76 17s. 94d. 
This amount would undoubtedly have been higher 
but for the controlled price, which, to say the 
least, was ridiculously low for practically cultivated 
fruit, secing that the same figure also ruled for the 
miserable “ scrumps ” that were gathered from the 
hedgerows, and which bore no comparison to the 
magnificent fruit from the Havering coverts. 
That this fruit was really splendid was borne out 
by the Romford Recorder at the time, for its 
editorial described it in the words, ‘‘ They are the 
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finest quality of berries we have seen, and those 
who have obtained some have been highly pleased 
with their fruity nature.” 

I enclose two photographs—one of which depicts 
a scene during the picking season; the other, 
Mr. Beckett conveying some of the yield from the 
locus operandi—and from these a keen observer 
will note the size of the berries. 

I think the figures given will bear some testi- 
mony of how profitably a stretch of poor ground 
could be utilised f by ‘anyone who will seriously 
turn his or her attention to growing a good strain 
of Blackberry on a fairly large scale. © ADVOCATE. 


Gardening of the Week 


FOR SOUTHERN GARDENS. 


The Kitchen Garden. 


Onions.— As soon as the ground is in workable 
condition, maincrop Onions should be sown. The 
ground, which should have been dug and well 
manured last autumn, should first receive a good 
dressing of wood-ashes and soot. It should then 
be firmly trodden and the surface raked over. 
The seeds may then be sown an inch deep in drills 
about 16 inches apart. 

Carrots in Frames.—Young Carrots in frames 
must be thinned to about 3 inches apart as soon as 
thev are large enough to handle. They may then 
be well watered with a fine-rosed can to settle 
the soil about the roots, Air must be admitted 
to the frames whenever the weather will permit. 
Well water the plants with tepid water when neces- 
sary, and sprinkle well-scasoned soot over them 
occasionally. This will not only act as a stimulant, 
but will also make the tender growth distasteful 
to slugs. Make another sowing in a frame for 
succession, : 

French Beans.—Make sowings of this choice 
vegetable every ten days to keep up the supply. 
Sow seven or eight seeds in a good rich compost in 
an 8-inch pot. Take advantage of sun-heat to 
the fullest extent to bring the plants into fruit 
quickly, and when the young Beans are swelling 
give the plants plenty of stimulants. Syringe the 
foliage twice or thrice a day, or red spider will 
put in an appearance. 

Cabbage.—Gaps in the Cabbage-bed may be 
filled as soon as the ground is in suitable condition, 
Afterwards dust the ground with soot, and run the 
hoe between the plants. A sowing of Sutton’s 
Earliest or some other suitable variety mav be made 
now in boxes and germinated in heat. The seed- 
lings may eventually be pricked out in a cold 
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frame, where they will make excellent plants ter 
putting outin the op2nin April. 


Fruit Under Glass. 


Early Vines.—As soon as the shoots have made 
an inch or 2 inches of growth they must be thinned, 
leaving not more than one or two on each spur. 
While this work is being done, a sharp look-out 
must be kept for mealy bug. If this pest is assidu- 
ously sought for during the early stages it will 
save much labour and disappointment later on. 
Before the Vines come into flower, the borders 
should have a gocd applicatioa of diluted liquid 
manure, A little air must be admitted through the 
top ventilators on fine sunny mornings, but the 
house must be closed early in the afternoon while 
the sun Is still on it. 

Cucumbers.—Encourage the plants to grow 
freely by keeping the atmosphere warm and moist. 
Stop all lateral growth at the second leaf. The 
leading growth may be stopped when it has covered 
three parts of the trellis, Add small quantities 
of loam and flaky leaf-mould to the roots as thev 
appear, and, when the fruits are forming, sprinkle 
a little fertiliser over the rooting area, Syringe 
the foliage twice a day with tepid rain-water, and 
damp all bare surfaces in the house frequently 
during warm, sunny weather. Raise further 
batches of plants as the supply demands. 


The Hardy Fruit Garden. 


Strawberries.—Run the hoe between the plants 
as soon as the ground is in suitable condition. 
Soot is an excellent fertiliser for Strawberries, and it 
may be used freely while the plants are in active 
growth. Young plants which were planted last 
autumn must be examined, and, should any have 
become loose through the action of frost, they must 
be made firm again by treading. When the 
weather is unfit for outdoor work it is a good plan 
to overhaul nets and other protecting materials. 
Nets which are not worn too badly may be repaired 
with tarred twine. 


The Flower Garden. 


Salvia patens.—The tubers of this delightful 
plant which were stored in the autumn may now 
be potted up and placed in a warm, moist house. 
They should quickly produce plenty of young 
growths suitable for propagation. 

Salvia Blue Beard.—This is an excellent plant 
for massing in the mixed border. It is also very 
effective in a bed dotted over with standard 
Calceolaria amplexicaulis. I find this plant 
flowers more profusely if sown early and allowed 


to become somewhat starved in the pots or boxes. 


Seed-Sowing.—Seeds of Artemisia, Arctotis, 
Carnation, Dimorphotheca, Petunia and Golden 
Feather may now be sown in boxes and germinated 
in a warm house. As soon as the plants are well 
through the soil, gradually move them to cooler 
conditions. Seeds of Lobelia, Nicotiana, Grevillea, 
and Ricinus should also be sown this month. 


Plants Under Glass. 


Begonias.—The tubers which have been stored 
may now be brought out and started into growth. 
Place them closely together in shallow boxes 
filled with clean sifted leaf-mould. When growth 
has made some progress, pot them into their 
flowering pots, and keep them growing in a warm, 
moist atmosphere till they commence to flower, 
when a greenhouse temperature will suit them. 
Seeds may now be sown for raising a fresh batch 
of plants. 

Coleus thyrsoideus.—After flowering, the plants 
may be cut and placed in warmth to produce 
cuttings for propagation. Some of the most 
promising plants may be selected for repotting. 
These will make very large specimens for another 
season, E. HARRISS. 

(Gardener to Lady Wantage.) 

Locking: Gardens, Wantage, Berks. 


FOR NORTHERN GARDENS. 
The Kitchen Garden. 


Asparagus.—To supplement existing supplices 
of vegetables, a number of Asparagus roots may 
be litted and forced either by placing them in 
boxes or on hotbeds. For moderate supplies the 
former method may be adopted. Cover the roots 
with about 4 inches of soil, and force in a tempera- 
ture of about 60°. On no account should the roots 
be exposed to drying winds, so that the work of 
transferring them trom the growing quarters should 
be done as expeditiously as possible, 

Shallots.—These should be planted out at any 
time during the next fortnight, provided the ground 
is in suitable condition. Plant the bulbs 6 inches 
apart in ground that has heen well manured, 
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mahe the soil fairly firm by treading, and cover 
the bulbs sufficiently so that there will be no fear 
vf their being disturbed bv late frosts. 


Brussels Sprouts.— As this vegetable requires a 
long season of growth, the earliest opportunity 
should be taken of sowing the main crop. Should 
unfavourable weather intervene, the seeds might 
be sown in cold frames. While all sceds should be 
sown thinly, the remark applies more particularly 
to Brussels Sprouts, which must be grown sturdily 
from the seedling stage. 

Cauliflowers.— Make another small sowing under 
glass to supply a succession of plants to those 
already sown. Gradually harden off plants that 
have been wintered in cold frames by removing the 
lights entirely during the day. 

Radishes.—Smal! sowings should be made from 
time to time on a moderate hotbed. Sow the seeds 
broadcast, and during very cold weather apply 
additional protection, as to produce tender Radishes 
at this season they must not be subjected to the 
slightest check. 


The Flower Garden. 


Pruning Pillar Roses.—The pruning aud train- 
ing of all pillar or climbing Roses should be for- 
warded as opportunity affords. Remove entirely 
all worn-out and weak growths, and those not 
required for furnishing should be cut back to within 
two eyes of the base. In training the young 
growths, nothing is to be gained by overcrowding. 
It is sometimes rather difficult to supply a top- 
dressing, but if some well-rotted manure and turf 
were forked in some little distance from the stem, 
the roots will find it. 

Tulips.— Keep a watchful eve on plantings of 
Tulips, especially when pheasants and rats are 
about. For some reason pheasants seem to be 
particularly fond of the bulbs, and in a short time 
it 1s surprising the number a single bird will account 
for. Where the soil has not been enriched fcr 
some time, it will be advisable to apply a top- 
dressing Of spent Mushroom-bed manure or similar 
material. 

Lily of the Valley.—During the past four years 
the supply of crowns on the market has been very 
short. This want has been particularly felt where 
there is a large demand for cut flowers. To supple- 
ment the supply, a portion of the existing beds 
should be lifted and broken up, selecting the 
strongest crowns for forcing and making a new 
plantation with the weaker ones. In the ordinary 
course of events these must of necessity occupy 
the ground for some years, and opportunity should 
be taken to enrich it with some good manure before 
planting. 


Clematis Vitalba (Traveller's Joy).—Whcre 
plants are needed to cover up some old dilapidatcd 
building or stumps of trees, there is perhaps no 
other climbing plant that will so quickly attain 
the desired object as this. Planting should be done 
now, and by way of giving them a good start, give 
a barrow-load of old potting soil to each plant. 

Polygonum baldschuanicum.—Like the fore- 
going, this climber might be more in evidence than 
it is. It is of rapid growth, the stems twining 
and clinging to any object within reach. The 
branches terminate in a panicle of white flowers, 
which are produced in great profusion. 


Plants Under Glass. 


Herbaceous Calceolarias.—Plants that have 
been wintered in small pots should now be shifted 
into their flowering pots. In no case should they 
be allowed to become potbound. They delight 
in a free compost, and a suitable mixture would be 
two parts good friable loam to one part leaf-mould 
and sand, with the addition of some dried cow- 
manure, well broken up. As they are very im- 
patient of too much moisture at the roots at this 
stage, exercise great care in the use of the water- 
pot. PFumigate the plants from time to time to 
keep green fly in check. 

Cannas.—These delightful plants, which have 
beautiful foliage as well as flowers, and which make 
such effective decorative plants, should now 
receive attention, Shake out the old stools and 
divide them into suitable pieces. Put the roots 
in boxes containing leaf-mould and a little sand, 
and place them in the intermediate house until 
they start into growth, when they should be potted. 


Gardenias.—The present is a suitable time to 
put in a batch of cuttings, not only to increase 
the stock, but to prolong the season of flowering. 
These cuttings require a brisk bottom-heat to 
root, and must be given shade during sunshine 
and be sprayed at least twice a day. 

Jous HIGHGATE. 

(Head-gardener to the Marquis of Linlithgow.) 

Hopetoun, South Queensterry Linlithgow. 
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FOR THE CURIOUS 


ABOUT TOMATUES.--What follows about Tomatoes 
imay be useful as an addendum to the Rev. J. 
Jacob’s ‘‘ trials.” The old-fashioned ribbed Toma- 
toes, one of the greatest of which was named 
Trophy, were atrocious in flavour and in smell. 
Not only has the Tomato been improved as a 
cropper and in the beautiful smoothness and 
rotundity of its fruit, but along with these the 
sweetness of its flesh as opposed to its former 
peculiarly nasty taste is very remarkable. Nearly 
fifty years ago I had charge of a collection of 
Tomatoes in pots, about which, by the way, I 
wrote a note which appeared in Vol. 1. of THe 
GARDEN, and the variety, Orangefield Dwarf, 
produced very smooth, non-corrugated fruits. 
It may be interesting to note that plants from 
seeds sown in autumn ripened fruit in April, while 
from seeds sown in January fruits were gathered 
in May. But the crops were small. How little 
the Tomato was appreciated in those days may be 
gathercd from the fact that the crop was almost 
entirely consumed—raw—by myself. Nobody ate 
raw Tomatoes in those days! The usual method 
of cultivation was to raise the plants in heat 
and plant them out early in summer against a 
wall with a south aspect ; and at one time I grew 
large crops here against a low wall. Tomatoes, 
however, to be well flavoured need a warm tempera- 
ture, and so cventually glass culture superscded 
outdoor methods, though one of my daughters 
who is keen on gardening has grown large crops 
in the open in the South of England. 

1 do not know if we are to understand Mr. Jacob 
as assuming that all French varieties are ribbed. 
That is not the case. At least thirty years have 
passed since I got seeds of Chemin Rouge from 
Andrieux-Vilmorin et Cie, the fruits of which were 
perfect in form. No doubt the reason why the 
yellow varieties are ostracised is on account of 
their slight productivity as compared with that _ 
of the reds. | 

As early as 1578 both forms are recorded as being 
cultivated in England by Lyte, who says they are 
‘of colour sometimes red, sometimes white, and 
sometimes yellowe,” and he truly remarks, “al the 
herbe is of a strange stinking sauour.”” The English 
names were ‘‘ Apples of Love, or Golden Apples.” 
The true Love Apple, however, was the Egg Apple 
(Solanum ovigerum), and, through confusing 
these two, some modern writers have attributed 
to the Tomato reputed qualities which belong to 
the Egg Apple. These are the ‘‘ Apples of Love ” 
described in ‘‘ The Countrey Farme,” while both 
the ‘‘ reddish ’”’ and ‘‘ somewhat golden ” described 
under ‘‘ Golden Apples” are the Tomato. These 
were novelties, for it is remarked of them: ‘‘ Within 
this small time there hath been seene a plant some- 
what hike vnto Apples of Love,” &c. There is 
nothing remarkable in the above transference of 
names. Even on the page opposite that on which 
Mr. Jacob's article appears, another instance occurs 
in Vegetable Marrow, a name which I find applied 
to the Globe Artichoke before the middle of the 
eighteenth century and, of course, long before the 
Vegetable Marrow Gourd, as it was called, was 
introduced. 

Last year I had an experience the like of which 
I have never seen recorded. A structure in which 
Tomatoes used to be planted out in summer and 
in which “ black-leg” had appeared to a slight 
extent was cropped with early Peas and Potatoes. 
Every plant of the latter died, some sooner, some 
later, of a disease in the stems similar in appearance 
to that which had previously attacked Tomatoes. 
Is there not, therefore, a danger of infecting the 
Potato with soil wheeled from_Tomato houses to 
vegetable quarters ? Rs P.-BRoTHERSTON, 
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C. G. VAN TUBERGEN 


(Dred January 25, 1919, aged 74 years.) 
AN IMPRESSION. | 


T is a melancholy pleasure — for which, however, 


I am very grateful to the Editor—to be allowed ` 


to record the death of dear old Mr. Van 

Tubergen in the pages of THE GARDEN. I 

have known him as a correspondent and 
personally for quite a quarter of a century, and I 
have always regarded him with deep respect and 
affection. His was a charming, kindly personality, 
and with his passing one of the attractions of 
-Haarlem has gone. Words are strangely linked 
to people. -'‘ Important’ is for ever associated 
with one venerable old gardener ; ‘‘ magnificent ” 
with another gardener of wide knowlédge. With 
my dead friend it is the word “‘ fine.” 

When any plant particularly appealed to him 
that might happen to be mentioned in conversation, 
especially if he thought I did not quite rise as 
I should do to its appreciation, he would exclaim : 
“Oh! Mr. Jacob, it’s fyne, fyne, fyne. It’s 
iyne, fyne, fyne, fyne.” No one could use a better 
understood and a more expressive word than his 
own favourite one in trying to-give readers some 
idea of the man now he has gone. He was a fine 
old Dutch gentleman; he had a fine character— 
kindly considerate, and he was the head of the fine 
firm of C. G. Van Tubergen, jun. 

Many readers will know the yellow-covered lists 
that used to come every autumn before the importa- 
tion of foreign bulbs was prohibited. Those who 
bought were well served; they got capital bulbs 
in excellent condition, and no substitutes. You 
never got Dill for Caraway ; always the thing itself. 


His consideration and kindness of heart were 
shown by his turning out of his nice convenient 
home, close to his office, and placing it at the dis- 
pusal of his eldest nephew, for he said: “He is 
married, and I am an old bachelor" ; and also by 
his allowing his workpeople to smoke in his bulb 
houses (a very uncommon privilege I am told;, 
for he felt that justice demanded that he should 
allow his men to do that which he invariably did 
himself. He smoked in bed and he smoked at 
meals ; and should we ever meet in another world, 
1 doubt if I would know the benevolent old face’ 
unless it were surmounted by its black skull cap 
and furnished with the ever-present orthodox 
cigar. If the many know the firm, a good few of 
the more scientifically or botanically inclined 
gardeners like Mr. Bowles, Miss Willmott and Mr. 
Dykes will have known him personally. These 
and tens of others will join me in my lamentation, 
for there will be a void when next we goto Haarlem. 
May we offer our sympathy to his nephews, whom 
] sincerely hope will long be spared to carry on 
tne business and produce new Irises, new Crocuses, 
new Freesias, new Tulips and new Daffodils to 
enrich our gardens. 

And for the old man himself let us hope he 
will find that the Tobacco plant grows in Paradise, 
and, if smoking is permitted there, that there will 
tx people who know how to fashion its leaves into 
areal good “smoke.” JostrH JACOB. 


GARDENING APPOINTMENTS. 


Me. W. J.. LAVENDER, for the past four years foreman 
af the Temperate House Departinent at Kew, has been 
spruinted by Messrs. Carter and Co. to take charge of the 
extensive wed trial grounds at Raynes Park, S.W. 


Mr. JamkSs GRAHAM, temporarily employed in the 


fati na, Duns Castle, Duns, Berwickshire, has been 
esceiit-d head-gardener to Lady Wigan, Roddam, 
Wisp orton, Northumberland. ° 


Me J. BROADHURST, for cleven years head-gardener to 
Dr. now Major A. Rowe, Shottendanc, Margate, has been 
appointed head-gardener to the Rev. M. F. Alderson, 
Bemerton Rectory, near Salisbury, Wilts.. 


THE GARDEN. 
SOCIETIES 


ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


THE fortnightly meeting of the society was held 
at the London Scottish Drill Hall, Buckingham 
Gate, S.W., on the xrth inst. It was also the 
occasion of the annual meeting, an event almost 
invariably marked by a considerably increased 
number of exhibits and throngs of visitors. This 
year, however, both were lacking, and the show 
itself was one of the smallest we remember, a 
direct result, doubtless, of the Arctic conditions 
of the weather prevailing. This notwithstanding, 
there were some choice things on view, particularly 
among the Orchids, several of which gained 
awards of merit. From Crawley Messrs. Cheal 
sent a most interesting collection of coniferous 
subjects, cut specimens and ideally furnished 
plants affording useful clues of their respective 
values. Hardy plants from Wisbech and bottled 
and dried fruits from the Board of Agriculture 
were other items of interest. 


HARDY PLANTS. 


Greatly to the credit of Mr. G. W. Miller, this con- 
sistent exhibitor brought. a very considerable assortment of 
hardy spring flowers from Wisbech, these including a 
wide range of Polyanthuses, single and double Primroses 


«in variety, dellghtful pots of Snowdrops, and, not least, 


the exquisite royal purple Iris reticulata, whose Violet 

rfume is as welcome as the plant is choice. ‘here were 
orced flowers, too, in the group, chictly Narcissi, though 
vases of Tulips were also noted. The Datfodils included 
quantities of Sir Watkin. and Golden Spur. Silver 
Banksian medal. 

The Misses Hopkins, Shepperton, also showed a few 
hardy spring flowers in variety. 


GREENHOUSE PLANTS. 


A capital lot of Cyclamen latifolium (persicum) io well- 
flowered examples were staged by Messrs. Barr and Sons, 
Covent Garden. Some three dozen plants were on view, 
the whole constituting a good display. The strain was 
that known as “ Wormald's Scented Strain.” In some 
varieties the attribute named was observed; in others 
it was, to us, entirely tacking. Heat and cold producin 
opposite effects upon fragrance in flowering plants, i 
may be that the intense cold of the moment was to some 
oe responsible for the results named. Silver Fiora 
medal. 

Messrs. Stuart Low and Co., Enfield, contributed vascs. 
of Carnations, Eileen, Rose Pink Enchantress, Red Ensign, 
Triumph (crimson) and White Wonder being some of them. 

Particularly interesting were the Freesias from Mr. F. 
Herbert Chapman, Rye, Sussex, quite of outstanding 
merit being F. Chapmani aurantiacus (award of merit in 
1918), Sprite (fine white, touched with orange), Giit 
Edge (white, gold blotched), and Profusion, best 
described as a late Market White. A delightful fragrance 
pervaded the whole. 


HARDY SHRUBS. 


Messrs. Cheal and Sons, Crawley, were awarded a silver- 
gilt Bankslan medal for a collection of coniferous shrubs, 
growing plants and cut specimens being shown. A highly 
comprehensive lot embracipg 150 sorts (no .duplicates 
being shown) demonstrated the wealth and varicty of 
these ornamental subjects. Pinus, Picea, Abies, Tsuga, 
Thuya, Juniperus, Cupressus, Cry ptomeria and Retinispora 
were among those noted. Juniperus communis hiber- 
nicus compressus was perhaps the smallest of those 
shown, and Thuya occidentalis Sp&thi, a rounded bush of 
6 inches or so, the brownest. Both are excellent for the 
rock garden. 

FRUIT AND VEGETABLES. 


Bottled and in the dry state, a collection of 150 tarieties 
of these was arranged by Mr. Vincent Banks on behalf of 
the Board of Agriculture Food Production Department, 
72, Victoria Street, Westminster. The collection was 
that used as a travelling exhibit to demonstrate the art 
of bottling and drying, and therefore embraced everything 
of value and utility. This particular exhibit was on view 
here for the first time. Societies and others desiring 
demonstrative lectures on this all-important subject 
should apply to the Board of Agriculture as above. 

Fresh and stored vegetables to the extent of three dozen 
varictics or thereabouts, the former to demonstrate 
hardiness, were admirably displayed by Messrs. Sutton 
and Sons, Reading. Of Kales, Hardy Sprouting, Hcarting 
and Sutton’s Al were noted. New Year Savoy and 
Sutton’s Prize Leeks were superbly shown. Kohl Rabi, 
purple and white, only taken from the frost-bound soil the 
Saturday previous, could hardly have been better. Among 
other things, Cabbage Christmas Drumhead and Sutton’s 
Matchless Sprouts were particwarly good. Turnips Early 
Snowball and Ycllow Swede were also noted. 


ORCHIDS. 


Messrs. Armstrong and Brown, Tunbridge Wells, showed 
half a dozen of the choicest Odontoglossums and Odon- 
tiodas. Of the first named there were O. Alcibiades (white 
margin, chestnut base), O. Columbine (yellow, chocolate 
spots), and O. Empire (a handsome variety with well- 
imbricated petals). Of the Odontiodas, O. Joan Orchid- 
hurst Variety is of great colour richness, the crimson velvet 
covered by a dusky sheen. O. Victory is of puce aud 
purple, which, with white chequering, renders it very 
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striking. O. Flambeau is of rich red tone with white lip. 
All are highly meritorious. 

Messrs, Charlesworth and Co., Hayward’s Heath, 
contributed a smali collection, gaining three awards of 
merit for novelties. All were home-raised hybrids and of 
high merit. (Sce “* New and Rare Plants.’’) 

Messrs. Flory and Black, Slough, had fine plants of 
Cattleya Douai, pure white, with yellowing in the throat. 

Mr. E. Shill, The Dell Gardens, Englefleld Green, showed 
flowers of three magnificent Cypripediuins as yet un- 
named. They are of the Eurybiades x Alcibiades sct, 
and while remarkably well balanced in all parts, are 
characterised by solidity, expanse of petal and shapely 
dorsal sepal, wedded to exceptional vigour. 


NEW AND RARE PLANTS. 
AWARDS OF MERIT. 


Odontoglossum The Marquis.—A most handsome variety 
of the purest white throughout, save for the brownish lip. 
Wedded to solidity is artistic merit, duc to the con- 
spicuously waved margins of the petals. 

Odontoglossum Radians (O. Dora x O. Alexandrg).— 
The sepals and petals are coloured purple and maroon 
with novel and good effect. The lip is pure white. 

Odontoglossum St. George (O. eximium x O. Alexandre). 
—A particularly good blotched varicty with white ground. 
Very handsome. These three were shown by Messrs. 
Charlesworth and Co., Hayward'’s Heath. 

Odontoglossum Gatton Emperor var. Tiberius.—The 
shapely and handsome flowers are of a dusky maroon, 
against which the white-tipped lip is conspicuous. Shown 
by Sir Jeremiah Colman, Gatton Park (gardener, Mr. 
Collier). 

Brasso-Lelio-Cattleya Imogene (L.-C. Trimyra x 
B.-C. langleyensis alba).—A chaste and beautiful white, 
with golden-coloured throat. A shapely novelty of high 
merit. From Messrs. Flory and Black, Slough. 


Answers to Correspondents 


CLIMBERS AND EVERGREEN SHRUBS (Cheshire).—- 
Clematis montana, C. Jackmanii or Vitis Coignetiæ 
would answer admirably to grow over your Mulberry 
tree. A combination of two plants might be made. 
Aucuba japonica is a very good shrub to plant in dense 
shade among the roots of trees. If you object to the 
variegated forms, green-leaved plants can be procured. 


DARK RED ROSE (F. H. B.).—Gcorge Dickson, when 
at {ts best, is unsurpassed as a dark red Rosc, but 60 many 
of its flowers come of a bad shape, which detracts from its 
beauty. It is best grown in rather r soil. Another 
fine dark Rose is Hadley. A very lovely pink ts Mme. 
Abel Chatenay or Lady Ashtown, and one more recent is 
C. E. Shea; while a good orange yellow is Duchess of 
Wellington, Marie Adelaide, or Mmo. Collette Martinet. 


TO KILL ROOTS OF A LIME TREE (G. 9.).—We regret 
to say that we know of nothing save ordinary weed- 
killer that could be apie to the ground to kill the roots 
of a Lime, and even then a good soaking would be needed. 
If you like to expose the main roots and bore holes partly 
through them three-quarters of an inch in diameter, 


‘filling the holes with corrosive sublimate, the tree can be 


killed without poisoning the soil, as would be done by the 
ree lication. The holes should be corked up after 
peing . 


SCOTCH 
SEED POTATOES 


All the best varieties 
grown from selected 
stocks, including those 
immune to wart disease 


Special Seed Potato List Post Free 


on Application. 


AUSTIN & McASLAN, 
GLASGOW. 


ESTABLISHED OVER 200 YEARS. 
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POULTRY NOTES. 


OT so long ago poultry-keepers fought 
shv of the incubator, contending that 
machine-hatched chicks were less robust 
than hen-hatchedones. This prejudice, 
I am pleased to note, has now almost 

disappeared. For the stamina of the chicks 
one has really to go back to the parent stock. 

Starting the Incubator.— Just as one makes sure 
that the selected hen is really roody before the 
eggs are entrusted to her, so must the operator 
see that the machine is steady before putting in the 
eggs. The incubator should be started empty for 
a day or two untilit runs stead‘ly at 101°. This 
temperature is selected because when the eggs 
have been heated up, the heat will rise two points 
to the desired 103°. Here the most important 
precaution is to cool down ‘the machine before 
putting in the eggs. Seldom is this done by the 
beginner, with the result that the plunging of 
the cold eggs into the high temperature within 
the egg-chamber is followed by broken yolks. 
When the desired degree of heat (101) is maintained, 
the egg-drawer should be left open to let the in- 
terior cool down, when the eggs may be placed in 
the machine. Another point to watch is that the 
machine. stands firm and dead level. With the 
temperature at 103° when the eggs have heated up, 
this should be kept up throughout the hatch, 
104° not being harmful during the later stages of 
incubation. It is well, however, to avoid 105° as 
far as is possible. Make sure 
also that the machine has 
been fitted up according 
to the maker’s instructions, 
and that cach incubator 
has its own parts. 

Incubator Items.—The 
incubator-room should be - 
kept at a temperature of 
about 60° for the best 
results, and that is a diffi- 
cult matter where only one 
mathine is in use. It will 
help matters considerably 
if the room or shed selected 
is on the small side. In 
days gone by when oil was 
plentiful I used to advo- 
cate the employment of a 
Beatrice oil-stove night and 
day during the hatch to 
keep up the temperature 
within the incubator-house. 
Where several machines 
are going at the same time, difficulty will 
not be experienced in the direction indicated, 
but even then I prefer to have a small 
warm room that can be properly ventilated 
than a large structure that is cold. Should an 
incubator vary in its readings beyond all reckoning, 
I often “bandage” it. Round the four sides I 
fix a length of thick felt, pinning this at each 
corner of the machine by means of drawing-pins. 
The part covering the front of the incubator can 
easily be moved aside when the machine needs 
attention. In most cases where incubators give 
trouble from varied temperatures, this plan will 
ensure a more even reading and better hatching 
results. 

Turning the Eggs.—When the eggs have been 
in the incubator for thirty-six hours, they shculd be 
turned. Cooling is also necessary, but the operator 

nally combines the two, If the eggs are turned 


twice daily they will get sufficient cooling, but 
it is well to remember that turning should cease 
after the erghtcenth day, while cooling should be 
stopped directly the first egg *' pips.” There are 
many ways of turning the eggs. One can, for 
instance, withdraw the centre row of eggs and 
gently roll those in one half of the drawer 
towards the centre, the eggs removed being now 
placed on tHe outer fow. The eggs in the other 
half are turned in the same way. Many turn 
each egg singly by means of the tip of the finger 
which is slightly damp. One might allow five 
minutes as the period for turning and cooling 
(night and morning) to start with, but one must be 
guided by the feel of the eggs. This period will 
be gradually extended as the hatch proceeds, 
although one must study closely the outer elements. 
When the eggs are out of the machine the egg- 
chamber must be closed, or too much heat will 
escape, and it will take too long to heat up the 
eggs again once they are returned. 

Causes of Dead-in-Shell.— Many are the causes 
of dead-in-shell. Often the eggs are weakly 
fertilised, when the blame for chicks not getting 
out of the shell can be set against the breeding 
stock or the management and feeding of the latter. 
Sometimes the shells are soft and crumble when 
the chicks try to break through—the unwise 
selection of thin-shelled eggs. Rough handling 


of the eggs before or during incubation will 


WELL-ARRANGED BREEDING PENS 


On the Deansbrook Poultry Farm, Edgware, Middlesex, the property of Mr. G. Gordon Gray. 
Note the commodious combined roost and scra'ching houses and the hurdles dividing the runs, 
which afford excellent protection for the breeding birds and aid fertility. 


also cause dead-in-shell. One should be careful 
not to jar the eggs when carrying them in the egg- 
drawer. Again, one should take the precaution 
of ceasing to turn the eggs at the time advised, 
because the chances are that the turning of an 
egg may drown the chick inside. If a chick has 
placed its egg in a certain way prior to escaping 
from its prison, it will readily be seen that to move 
it is to ask for trouble. Even a gentle turn may 
place the chick’s head at the bottom of the egg 
where there is some liquid. Unable to muster 
sufficient strength to keep its head out of the fluid 
or to re-turn the egg, exhaustion may see the head 
drop and dead-in-shell follow drowning. That 
is one of my strong views on this highly important 
matter. Too great a heat during incubation and 
an insufficiency of moisture are other causes. 
Keep the water trays in the incubator full to throw 
off moisture, and on the nineteenth and twentieth 
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days damp the eggs to soften the inner membranes. 
or skins, and thus facilitate the escape of the chicks. 
To do this, place a flannel that has been wrung 
out in warm water over the eggs and remove it 
when it is dry. 

Management of Incubators.—In the manage- 
ment of incubators, one of the main things to- 
remember is to under, rather than over. fill the 
machine. Never put the full hundred eggs in an 
incubator advertised to take that number, and 
in like manner underfill the foster-mothers with 
chicks. Test each thermometer to see that it is. 
giving a correct reading, and see that fer.ile eggs 
are directly under it. Fill the lamp and trim the 
wick daily, and- rub rather than cut the wick in 
order to ensure an even flame. At hatching-time 
the mode of procedure will depend upon the type 
of machine. In the hot-water or “ tank ” incubator 
the chicks can be removed and placed in the drying- 
box above. In the hot-air appliance, however, 
the drying chamber is underneath. The chicks 
come to the front, being attracted by the glass 
window, and fall down into the drying section 
below. If the eggs are packed too closely, that will 
interfere with the activities of many chicks, which 
may be lost by way of dead-in-shell because of the 
eggs getting wedged. While one should not be 
continually opening the egg-drawer, it is well 
to space out the eggs a little when removing 
the empty egg-shells. 

Care of Incubators.— 
Before starting an in- 
cubator at the beginning of 
the season, the machine 
should be carefully over- 
hauled. If the operator 
blows down the filling tube, 
the bottom of the tank will 
be inflated if there is no 
leakage. Thermometers 
should always be tested for 
faulty readings, and spare 
capsules and thermometers 
should be kept in reserve 
in case of emergency. 
Between the hatches the 
interior of the machine 
should be cleaned and dis- 
infected with Izal Fluid, and 
burners should be scalded 
and lamps well cleaned. At 
the close òf the season 
each incubator should again 
be overhauled, cleaned, 
gently dried down, and disinfected with Izal Fluid. 
If a little borax is added to the water when the tank 
is being dried down, that will clean the interior. 
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ADVICE ON POULTRY MATTERS. 


Mr. W. Powcll-Owen, Tne GARDEN Poultry 
Experi, will be pleased to answer, free of charge, any 
questions dealing with pcultry-kecping. A stamped 
and addressed envelope should bc enclosed, when a 
lengthy and detailed reply will be posted promptly. 
Communications should be sent to Mr. W. Poweil- 
Owen, care of TuE GARDEN, 20, Tavistock Street, 
Strand, W.C.2. Samples of foods (report thereon and 
suggested use), 1s. 6d. ; post-mortems, 2s. 6d. each. 
Send samples and dead fowls (lattér by rail and letters 
under separate cover) direct to W. Powell-Owen, 
“ Powell-Owen.”, Poulity Bureau, 474, High Street, 
Hampstead, N.W.3. 
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N many of the gardens and orchards of the 
country there are often one or two fruit trees 
that should be condemned or have good 
varieties grafted on them. Such trees should 
be headed back, sawing the limbs to within 
about a foot of the trunk. Trim the cuts off clean, 
March is usually the best time for grafting; but 
it is decidedly beneficial to head or cut back 
the trces, as well as to lay the grafts in damp 
soi] for a few weeks before doing the grafting. 
Advice on Pruning.—The long period of wet 
weather, followed by intense cold, has interfered 
with tbe pruning of all fruit trees, and arrears 
should be hastened forward. It is a waste of the 
tree’s energy to allow too many buds to swell, 
crawing vigour therefrom, when most of them are 
only to be cut away later on. Energy would be 
conserved if it was confined to those buds retained, 
and as a consequence stronger and better growths 
would be made, which, owing to the vigour of 
their constitution, would be better able to resist 
enemy attacks. It is the weak and feeble that 
suffer most from pests and the effects of bad climate. 
Therefore a mulch of manure put rotund weak 
fruit trees will assist them considerably during 
the strain of the blooming period. An application 
of mortar rubbish, plaster refuse or lime will assist 
in setting the blossoms on the trees. Bone-meal, 
at the rate of 302. to the square yard, is still better, 
although it may not be so readily obtained. 
Spraying Fruit Trees.—The advice on spraying 
fruit trees given by our calendar writers for both 
Northern and Southern 
gardens on page 99 should 
be followed with dis- 
cretion. It is perhaps 
advisable to utter a warn- s 
mg note on the use of 
‘he caustic alkali winter 
wash at this season. 
Tbe buds of the fruit 
trees in Southern Counties 
are, or very soon will be, 
on the move, and Pear 
trees on walls are already 
in flower in many gardens. 
Needless to say, this 
penetrating and burning 
wash would be highly 
injurious to those buds 
which are on the move. 
Unquestionably the best 
solution to keep down the 
caterpillar pest is lead 
arsenate. This is applied 
pst before the flowers 
open, and again after the 
petals have fallen. The 
application of lead 


astenate bas been at- 


eet by excellent 


eo, 


results. It will be remembered that spraying with 
this solution was followed by a record crop of 
Apples at Wisley last‘year. We hope to refer 
to this subject more extensively in next week's 
issue. 

‘‘ Top -Dressng’*® Arples.— At Hereford 
recently, Arthar J. Willams, Bar‘eshall Court, 
was fired £5 and coss for sclling in Hereford 
Market a pot of Apols that had been subjected 
to ‘‘top-dressing.” Partiquiarly fine Appl s had 
been placed on the top, while very small oncs cf 
inferior quality were underneath. 

Pruning Clematises.--Though this is often 
needful work, it iS very apt to be overdone. The 
spring-flowering montanas should be left severely 
alone, save where much overgrown. Clematises 
of the patens and lanuginosa class require no more 
than a mere tipping back of weakly or dead wood. 
The Jackmanii and those of the Flammula and 
Viticella sections may be cut right back to a few 
eves from where last years wood started. This 
will increase the number of flower-bearing shvots 
ami induce the plants to bloom low down as well 
as on top. But while hard pruning undoubtedly 
tends to heavy flowering, it is questionable whether 
a great mass of bloom is really so effective as a more 
open distribution of colour. Instead of removing 
the parts cut off, it is a good plan to leave these as 
supports for the new growth. A more natural 
and pleasing eflect will in this way be obtained. 
We always prune the above kinds in March, even 
though new growth may have by that time started. 
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Sene-io Grayii. — This little shrub (see 
page 29) appears to be hardier than many culti- 
vators give it credit for. It forms a broad patch 
on the rockery at Holland House, Kensington, 
where it flowcrs freely in July. We have seen it 
still in bloom in S.ptember at Merton in Surrey, 
and think it times its flowering more or less accord- 
ing to the stage of growth or ripening of the wood. 
According to Cheeseman in his '‘ Manual of the New 
Zealand Flora” it varics from 2 feet to 8 feet in 
height, so it would doubtless grow much taller 
here if the mean annual temperature were rather 
higher and the season of growth longer. We 
mention these facts in order to introduce S. 
compactus, which has leaves one-third less in size, 
but beautifully ‘crisped at the margins, and of a 
purer white on the under side, at least after being 
dried under the same conditions. As the leaves 
of S. Grayii get dry they assume a pale buff hue, 
while those of the other retain their snowy purity. 
Both appear to be rare and local in a native state. 
There are several other species with felted leaves, 
but the under side is pale buff or whitish yellow 
rather than snow white, and none of them 
seems to have been ifttroduced except S. rotundi- 
folius. 

A Little-Known Hedge Plant.—Those who = are 
on the look-out for an uncommon hedge might 
do worse than try Osmanthus ilicifolius. It is a 
variety of the specics O. Aquifolium, and is 
curiously like Holly. Th,is evergreen shrub stands 
clipping and transplant ng well. It is perfectly 
l hardy and, what is more 

important, a very suit- 
able subject for a 
draughty corner. There 
“is an excedingly fine 
hedge from 9 feet to 

10 feet high near to 

the main road at 

Bagshot. 

The Nationa! Rose 
Society’s Provincial 
Show.—We are particu- 
larly pleased to hear that 
the National Rose 
Society have accepted the 
invitation from Norwich 
for their Provincial Show 
this year. At the invita- 
tion of Mr. Sydney Morris, 
the President of the 
Norwich Horticultural 
Society, the Rose show 
will be held on July ro 
in the spacious and 
beautiful grounds at 
Earlham Hall, Nor- 
wich... an illustration of 
whith as given on this 
page. 
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Richardia Mrs. Roosevelt 
(SEE COLOURED COVER.) 


HEN the bright golden-flowéred 

Richardia Elliottiana made its 

first public appearance on May 19, 

1890, it created quite a furore. 

Various anticipations were in- 
dulged in that, apart from its own intrinsic merit, 
it would prove to be of great valuc to the hybridist 
in the raising of new varieties. As far, however, 
as my knowledge extends, all attempts to cross 
this with the common white Arum Lily (Richardia 
africana) have failed, though crosses between 
R. Elliottiana and some of the other species 
with tuberous roots have been made. . One 
of the most useful of these from a decorative 
point of view is that of which a coloured plate 
appears on the outside page of this number of 
Tut GARDEN, namely, Mrs. Roosevelt. This 
variety was, as implied by its name, raised in the 
United States, and soon made its way into this 
country. Across the Atlantic it gained high 
honours, and when it made its appearance here it 
was, at the Holland Park Show of 1906, given an 
award of merit. The general appearance of this 
variety would suggest that one of the parents 
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was undoubtedly R. Elliottiana, while in all 
probability the other was R. albo-maculata, an 
old species with spotted leaves and comparatively 
small greenish yellow flowers. Be this as it may— 
for I have not seen the parentage of R. Mrs. 
Roosevelt recorded—it is very beautiful, the soft 
yellow colour of the spathes: harmonising well 
with its associates when employed for decorative 
It is said to be hardy in the milder 
districts, in which respect it shows its affinity to 
R. albo-maculata, which is a good deal hardier 
than R. Elliottiana. 

In the cultivation of the variety Mrs. Roosevelt 
it must be remembered that in common with 
the other yellow-flowered kinds, and totally unlike 
the common Arum Lily, it passes the winter in a 
dormant state. When in pots it needs, therefore, 
at that season to be kept quite dry, and early in 
the spring should be shaken quite clear of the old 
soil and repotted in some good loamy cumpost. 
A limited quantity of water will be needed till the 
leaves make their appearance, when plenty of 
moisture is essential. One or two errors in, the 
names of the Richardias may be pointed out, 
for they are often referred to as Callas, while the 
common white-flowered R. africana is often called 
the Lily of the Nile, though it is really a native 
of Cape Colony. The specific name of zthiopica 
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which has been applied to it may account for this 
latter error. In favoured parts—for instance, 
Cornwall and Ireland—R. zthiopica is grown 
outside in shallow water, and in the picture 
below it is seen flowering frecly in a beautiful 
garden on the Mediterranean. H. P. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


(The Editor is not responsible for the opinions 
expressed by correspondents.) 


BORING HOLES FOR PARSNIPS. 


PARSNI PS like good deep cultivation and soil 

in which there is plenty of lime. Boring deep 
holes and filling with fine soil, on which the seed 
is sown, is to be recommended where especially 
fine roots are required. The holes should be 
bored by means of an iron crowbar, leaving 
about 15 inches between the holes and about 
18 inches between the rows. The cavities thus 
left should be filled with prepared soil consisting 
of old turf, leaf-mould and sand, broken down 
to pass through a sieve of half an inch mesh, 
and this should be made moderately firm with a 
stick. Leave a depression of about 1 inch at surface 
level, and “on this sow two or three seeds, 
covering with some of the soil mixture.—F. P. D. 
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A BRIGHT CORNER IN DARK 
DAYS. 


HAVE been staying in the pretty and ancient 

picturesque country town of East Grinstead 
(Sussex) in sight of its noble church tower, which is 
a landmark for many miles round. In a south- 
cast angle of the little garden near my window 
there was a bright-coloured corner of small Golden 
Privet bushes and purple and white. Variegated 
Kales set in a bank of evergreen Saxifrage, making 
quite a cheerful little picture. Methinks I hear 
that great horticultural lion “ W. R.” growling 
m his grand, grim, grey den at Gravetye with 
deep disgust and disdain: ‘‘ How dare ‘ Anne 
Amateur’ like variegated foliage when I have 
cundemned it so often?” Nevertheless, I sit 
secure in my modest mousehole, and, defying his 
disdain, still hold to my opinion.—ANNE AMATEUR. 


KOHL RABI. 


MAY l as a constant reader of THE GARDEN 
. thank “E. M. H.” for calling 
attention to the use of Kohl Rabi? 
But the grower of this excellent vege- 
table should be careful to gather it 
before it gets stringy, as, if left too lors 
in the ground, it is disliked.—M. B. 


FLAVOUR IN BEETROOT. 


HE REV. JOSEPH JACOB (see 
page 42) need not hesitate to sow 
his Beet at any time in summer, . 
provided he gives it sufficient time to 
attain the size he likes best. The 
exigencies of war-time enabled many 
to learn more about vegetables than 
they ever did before. Sowings were 
made at various times, but I consider 
the most useful roots were the product 
of seed sown about the middle of July. 
The roots are then ready for lifting in 
October or November, just as our 
growing season comes to an end. Those 
soon in August in our district did not 
grow large enough to please most 
people, and they were left in the 
ground all the winter. Some professed 
to like them, but the roots in spring 
got too much disfigured by fresh 
rootlets to please me. The flower-stem 
soom begins to grow, and fibre extends 
from it downwards to the fleshy root. 
Bat why only one sowing of Beet? 
Those who like young Carrots sow at 
mtervals in heat, and outdoors later 
when the warmth is sufficent. Beet can 
be sown in smal] quantities and often. I do not 
regard this vegetable as a luxury, but as a food, 
richer in sugar than any other root crop. If it 
occupies the ground but a short time, other vege- 
tables can take its place, and there will be no 
waste. <As to the keeping qualities of young Beet, 
there need be little doubt. It will not decay 
unless bruised; and as for hardiness, I have 
had sufficient evidence during the past three years 
= more that it will withstand more frost without 
mjury than White Cabbages. This applies to 
Beet in the open ground, or lifted and stored 
oatdoors exposed to severe frost. I believe in 
storing it in sand in a shed, where the starch gets 
more of less changed to sugar in spring and early 
sumgmer. — HORTULANUS. 


THAT USEFUL GARDEN TOOL. 


MFR C. TURNER is certainly in error when 

comparing the ‘‘turned fork” with a 
manure drag or hook. I fear we are not so up to 
date im our ideas as regards hooks for all purposes 
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as are our friends in the United States. They 
have about a dozen patterns, and the manure 
hook is quite a light tool compared with Potato 
hooks which are used as Mr. Hobby describes, 
i.e., for Potato lifting on fairly light soils. These 
four, five or six pronged Potato hooks are not 
suitable for breaking up clods, &c. The clam 
or stone hook is a heavier tool. Personally, 
however, I prefer nothing better than the real 
Kentish home-made Canterbury hoe, with its 
two flat prongs set at a sharp angle. The so-callcd 
Canterbury hoes of the shops are a farce. With 
the real Canterbury hoe one can break clods, 
strike furrows, earth Potatoes, &c., with far 
greater ease than with tools possessing more prongs. 
Ease of working should be the idea animating tool 
manufacturers, but we are given little opportunity 
when it comes to making a choice, hence it is that 
gardeners have to struggle along with one or two 
patterns. The American idea is a tool for cvery 
purpose, and thus one may find gardeners and field 
workers there handling dozens of patterns in hocs, 


RHODODENDRONS AT 


forks, culeivators and the like, not fuergetting the 
whecled hoes of the Planet tvpe.—T. A. W. 


Rhododendrons at Belvoir 


_ THERE are few pleasaunces in this country where 


Rhododendrons are seen to greater advantage 
than amid the “silent majesty’ of the ‘ deep 
woods ” at Belvoir Castle. Backed up by the 
sombre foliage of the woodlands, the varied colours 
of the clustering blooms are rendered more vivid 
and the eye is attracted by their brilliance. Belvoir 
has long been famed for its spring gardening, 
which is seen at its best early in the year in the 
Duchess’ Garden, and when this is in the height 
of its beauty the Azaleas and Rhododendrons 
begin to burst forth in all their glory. Every 
lover of a garden should make a pilgrimage to 
Belvoir in April or May, proceeding first to the 
Duchess’ Garden and then on through the woods 
to the Watcr Garden at Frog Hollow, 
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MY SWEET PEAS FOR 1919 


T may interest some people to read about 
my selection of this popular flower, not from 
the exhibition point of view, but merely for 
decurative purposes. Food production still 
being important, I cannot grow all the 

varietics of Sweet Peas I should like, so I spent 
hours making up my mind which ones I absolutely 
must have. The following is the selected list: 
Fiery Cross, Illuminator, Scarlet Emperor, Margaret 
Atlee, Royal Purple, Jcan Ireland, Hercules, 
King Manoel, Rosabelle, The President, Mark’s 
Tey, R. F. Felton, King White, Mrs. A. G. Gentle, 
and Princess Mary. , 

1 debated for some time between King White 
and Constance Hinton, but, after trying both, 
I think the former is a trifle the finer bloom. 
Of course, there are beautiful novelties which I 
have omitted; I bear their names in mind for 
vears to come. Sydenham’s Mrs. Tom Jones, 
bright delphinium blue, appeals to me strongly, 


BELVOIR CASTLE 


but will have to get cheaper before I buy it. 
The seeds were sown on February 14 in 5-inch 
pots and are germinating in gentle heat, and, as 
soon as all the seedlings are above the ground, the 
pots will be moved into a cold frame. The young 
plants are stopped once to make them bushy, 
and afterwards allowed to grow as they like. In 
early April they are planted out singly, 6 inches 
apart. The ground is bastard-trenched and well 
prepared beforehand. Time cannot usually be 
sparcd for giving them liquid manure, but they 
are well mulched with lawn mowings about June. 
All dead flowers are regularly removed, and we 
get a good succession of bloom from early June 
till the frosts come. 

Treated like this, they always grow to the top 
of any sticks we can give them. I know a lot of 
people now advise sowing in autumn, but a 
friend further South who does so is only a 
week in advance at. flowering-time, and all the 
space” the) \plants ‘take upc during the winter 
months is wasted. GD. Kisco, N.D.Hort, 
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NE of the many joys of June is the 
blooming-time of the white Fox- 
glove, a plant that adapts itself to 
every kind of gardening. In the 
special border for June it may well 

accompany the Irises, Lupincs and Pzonies that are 
some of the best flowers of the gardening year ; 
in spaces among shrubs it is always in place, and 
we plant and sow it largely in the wooded ground. 
Here it is in wide groups, both near the paths and 
lawn and also among the further trees, and here 
and there in half-hidden glades of woodland 
mystery. As the wood grows more crowded there 
are every winter some trees to be grubbed down, 
to be cut up and stored for fifewood. When these 
are cleared away the holes left are filled in, or as 
nearly filled as may, be with what there is of the 
earth dug out for grubbing. Each of these places 
remains as a shallow depression, where we sow 
Foxglove secd, as wel] as in other likely places. 
Another way of having the white Foxglove is to 
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A Bunch of Everlastings 


s HERE can I buy a bunch of 
Everlastings ?” asked a lady 
friend of mine one. day late in 
the autumn, at a time when the 
few remaining flowers in her 

garden were fast fading. It was a question more 

difficult of answering than at first appeared, .as 


‘so few florists had anything like a representative 


collection to offer; indeed, it may be truly said 
tha in the average garden ‘ Everlastings” are 
not catered for. Most of us, I venture to Say, 
in the time of plenty of blossoms in the days that 
lie between June and September, are likely to 
forget the period of dearth that follows. To those 
who, like my interrogator, have little or no glass 
accommodation, the loss. of flowers in anything 
like quantity in the darkest days of the year is 
felt, and it is to others similarly situated that 
‘* Everlastings '’ will appeal. The designation 
‘*Everlastings ’’ embraces many things that can 
be grown in a garden, and which, when combined, 


WHITE FOXGLOVES BY THE WOOD EDGE. 


sow or plant it in dry-walling. The roots get 
back among the stones and there find some of the 
same cool comfort that they have in the wood, 
even if the wall has a sunny aspect; but it looks 
best in some quiet piece of walling facing north 
or east, in company only with Columbines and 
hardy Ferns and Mossy Saxifrages. No one need 
be afraid of having these rather large plants in 
dry-walling, for in no place do the Foxgloves 
and the tall Mulleins look better, and, when a 
wall is of some height, such bold things as Gypso- 
phila and Centranthus, with a towering group of 
Yuccas at the top, will show the suitability of 
important plants to such a site. G. J. 


Hutchinsla Alpina.—This is one of the prettiest 
of alpine carpeters, making a prostrate mass of 
dark, glossy green foliage, which is covered with 
pure white flowers nearly allthe summer. Though 
it will put up with the drv, poor soil of a sun- 
beaten cleft, H. alpina scldom really prospers 
until provided with rather a cool, moist root-run. 


form attractive collections for hlling vases in 
winter. Of recent years, I think perhaps more 
attention has been given to the cultivation of 
subjects which have a special value by reason 
of the lasting propensities of the flowers ; andthough 
at first. sight the list of suitable subjects may 
appear small, thoughtful consideration will suggest 
a good few that will help to brighten a room. 
In anticipation of the coming season I would 
like to call attention to some that have served 
me well. Among perennials we may include: 

Gypsophila paniculata and its double form, 
paniculata flore-plena; the latter is the more 
valuable, the panicles being studded with miniature 
white rosettes. 

Statices (Sea Lavenders), bearing large flower- 
stems covered with innumerable small blossoms, 
which keep their colour well a long time after they 
are cut. Among the best are latifolia, with 
purplish flowers, and incana. 

Echinops (the Thistles), and of these Ritro and 
ruthenicus are popular sorts, 
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Eryngiums (Sea Hollies) are very charming 
and worthy of much greater attention than is 
usually accorded them. Alpinum is one of the 
prettiest, both involucres and stems being a rich 
blue. Oliverianum is also a deep blue, the stems 
often attaining a height of 3 feet, from which 
many bracts develop. Amethystinum is dwarfer, 
and, as its name implies, bears heads which, like 
the stems also, are of amethyst blue; and the 
common Sea Holly, E. maritimum, found on 
many sand-dunes on the coast, is not without 
its attraction, 

Dipsacuses (the Teasels) are not usually found 
in flower borders, but often relegated to shrubbery 
borders; they are, however, very striking, and 
used for the purpose under notice are worthy 
of attention. D. laciniatus is one of the best, 
and should be planted as isolated specimens or in 
a back row. 

Physalises.—Few things areso popular as Winter 
Cherries, so called from their bladder-like calyces 
which contain the fruit. Perhaps Alkekengi, a 
pleasing shade of orange, is the most sought after, 
though the more brilliant red Francheti is wonder- 
fully attractive. Both varieties come in for much 
attention at harvest festivals in decorative 
schemes where warm colour is needed. 

-Gatananches (or Cupidones), now seldom seen, 


‘pear both blue and white flowers that remain 


gocd in a dried state for a long period. 
Lavender.—And let not those who would have 
“a bunch of Everlastings’’ omit a few sprays of 


. Lavender with the blossoms, and though the latter 


may lose colour somewhat, they will retain their 
sweetness for many a day. 
Biennials.—There is one biennial at least 


‘beloved of people who own a fondness for old- 
_ time flowers; it is the Lunaria, the well-known 


Honesty, whose silvery pods, displayed in quaint 


- vases on quainter pieces of Sheraton or Chippendale 


furniture, seem to harmonise fittingly with their 
surroundings. 

Annuals serve us well from the point of view 
of everlasting flowers. 

Helichrysums, referred to so often as “ Ever- 
lasting Daisies,” are the best known, and though 
there are perennial forms, such as macranthum, 
it is to the annuals that we look for prodigality of 
bloom and variety in colour. These may be raised 
from seed sown in heat in spring, transplanted, 


‘and subsequently hardened off and planted out ; 


or sown outdoors towards the end of April. 

Rhodanthes.—Annuals of a more tender 
character, much used for pot culture, yielding a 
profusion of small Daisy-like blossoms. R. 
Manglesi (pink) and maculata alba (white) are 
the best known. 

Acrocliniums, hardy annuals bearing similar 
blossoms, may be sown in the borders where 
required to bloom. They delight in a sunny aspect. 

Grasses.—There are delicate flowering Grasses 
that help to embellish winter bouquets. One 
thinks of the frail Agrostis nebulosa, Stipa 
pennata (Feather Grass) and Briza maxima 
(Quaking Grass), all of which give lightness and 
grace. 

Nature's Garden also offers subjects that, for 
a time at least, will add their quota of variety 
and charm. We take from the margins of the 
river plumy Sedges and a few heads of Bulrush ; 
from the lanes a frond or two of Bracken suffused 
with gold and brown and amber; a spray of 
Maple with Silver Birch; from the common we 
gather Ling and Heather flushed with purple, and 
our collection is complete. 

To those who will arrange these treasures of the 
garden and wildings in an artistic fashion, they 
will afford/ not a little pleasure when our 
borders (are ‘bare of flowers. 
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Gathering the Blossoms.—Much care is needed 
in gathering blossoms intended to be kept. In 
fresh flowers many adopt the plan of cutting them 
when ‘‘ just at their best.” In the case of ‘“‘ Ever- 
lastings ™” the golden rule to follow is to ‘‘ cut just 
before,” so that in the drying process there will 
be no risk of expanding unduly and shedding. 
lf a selection be made from the subjects enumerated 
and cut as suggested on a dry, sunny 
day, one may have in the home i2 
winter a collection that perhaps, 
after all, may best be described as 
“a bunch of Everlastings.” 

W. LINDERS LEA. 


Herbaceous Phloxes for 
Spring Planting 


HERE is such a wonderful 

wealth of beauty and variety 

to be found among the modern 

herbaceous Phloxes that it is 

not surprising that their culti- 
vation is a; ain being taken up in many 
gardens where, for a few years, they 
were unknown. Flowering as they do 
in the autumn, when many wish gardens 
to bə at their best, these Phloxes 
may be looked upon as the most useful 
of all herbaceous plants for that season. 
Their cultivation, too, is simple, pro- 
viding a few essential points in the 
tilling of the soil and their subsequent 
treatment are not overlooked. Above 
all, these Phloxes need a generous diet, 
with deeply cultivated soil in which 
their roots can wander at will and find 
that coolness which tbey so delight 
n during the scorching days of summer. 
But coolness of roots must not be taken 
to mean overhead shade from sun. I 
know of no more dejected-looking plant 
in the garden than a Phlox that has 
been thoughtlessly planted under the 
shade of a tree, where the roots of the 
latter rob the soil of the life-giving 
clements that are so essential to the 
Phlox. 

The first object, then, when we set 
out to grow these plants is to select 
a bed or border that is open to light, 
free from roots of trees or shrubs, and 
containing soil that is of good heart, 
se.. hot too much sand or gravel. This 

t to be dug two spits deep, and 
bot spits should have thoroughly 
mixed with them some partially decayed 
manure from either the stables or farm- 
vard. After this trenching it ought to 
be made moderately firm by treading, 
anless it can be allowed two or three 
weeks in which to settle before planting 
is done. Undoubtedly the best time 
for planting, except where the soil is 
ot very close texture, is early autumn, 
but quite good results can be obtained 
from plants that are put in during 
March Young plants raised from 
cuttimgs are supplied by most nursery- 
men, and usually give better  rcsults 
div.ded port.ons. 

I am a great believer in mulching Phloxes during 
the hot days of summer, and towards the end of May 
always see that a layer of short manure, at least 
2 _mches thick, is spread between and around the 
plants. This not only tends to keep the soil cool, 
but provides considerable nourishment for the plants 
just when they most require it. Bountiful supplies 


than 
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of water are called for whenever the weather is at 
all dry, and it is vital that the Phloxes are not 
neglected in this respect. These, then, are the 
essential points in the cultivation of these charming 
hardy herbaceous plants, which are suitable either 
for large or small gardens. In the large border, 
Watsonias may be thinly interspersed among the 


Phloxes, and the bulbs of these may be planted 
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first week or two of April. 
Mrs, E; H, 


Lassburg, 


during March or the 
A few of the best 
Jenkins, Tap:s Blanc and F, G. 
Le Mahdi, violet blue; Eugénie 
S.écle, salmon pink ; 


Pnloxes are 
yon 


white ; Danzan- 
v.lliers, soft lilac blue; Le 
Etna, crimson scarlet; Paul Martin, china rose ; 
Dr. K6nigshofer, brilliant orange scarlet, deeper 
eye; Baron von Dedem, scarlet and blood red ; 


and Selma, pink. WF. 
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Kniphofla caulescens.—-T!:is is a very distinct 
Torch Lilv, having broad, glaucous, 
sword-shaped leaves like those of a Yucca, rising 
from a short, thick stem some 4 inches to 6 inches 
The spikes ascend to some 4 feet or 5 feet, 
at first a red salmon tint, are 
Though 
bl ux 


species of 


long 
and the flower-heads, 
a pale lemon yellow when fully expanded. 


hardly so brilliant as some other kinds, the 


PLANTS, 


WALL 


grey foliage makcs a bold and striking object for 
the large rock garden or open places in woodland. 
K. caulescens does best in light, warm soils en- 
a little well-rotted cow-manure. In 
climates a little protection should 
be given in winter. . Propagation 
is easily effected. by suckers, or offsets taken 
off in carly adtumn-andysiryckan sand in a cold 
Hame: 


riched with 


very harsh 


round the base 
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BEAUTIFUL FLOWERING TREES.—II ; 


THE ORNAMENTAL CHERRIFS. 


ERHAPS if one could ascertain by any 
means which was the most popular family 
of flowering trees and bushes, the result 
would be a surprise to many; but in 
_ any case I venture to suggest that the 
numerous species and varieties which are now 
classified as Prunus would be very nearly, if not 
quite, the first choice of the garden-lover, for 
there is no group of trees or shrubs which gives 
so fine a display of colour, ranging from pure 
white to the deepest rose, as do the Prunuses. An 
additional charm of this valuable family is the 
fact that so many of the varietics yield double 
or scmi-double flowers, which all will ‘readily 
agree yield a much longer flowering period than 
du single flowers; and since the objective of much 
of our thought and care is to provide a succession 
of beautiful objects in our gardens and grounds, 
then the fact that numbers of the Prunuses flower 
in early spring, and one or two even in the dullest 
months of our somewhat dreary winter, will 
appeal to all. 
But as the family of Prunus is so numerous, 
I must of necessity confine myself (on the ground 
of space and at the dictates of the Paper Con- 
troller) to the ornamental Cherries; and what 
better object for our first consideration can there 
be than our native Gean or wild Cherry (Prunus 
Avium) ? Though the flowers do not remain 
long upon the branches, yet this tree is certainly 
not to be despiscd, for while it is clothed 
in its white flowers it is an object of considerable 
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A DOUBLE-FLOWEREDPD CHERRY, PRUNUS AVIUM FL.-PL. to be 


bcauty, cspecially when it 
attains the height of 40 feet 
or so. The double-flowered 
variety of this Cherry, P. 
Avium fi.-pl., is without 
qu:stion one of the finest 
of our flowering trees, and 
when seen at its best during 
April it is a sight not easily 
forgotten. It is then clothed 
along the entire length of 
its branches with double 
flowers of snowy whiteness, 
and when the sun favours us 
by shedding its light upon 
them the effect is most 
charming ; furthermore, the 
flowers remain in beauty for 
a considerable time. Un- 
fortunately, in some _ local:- 
ties this tree (the double 
form) is not a free growcr, 
and other varietics are 
recommended to answer for 
the same purpose; but so f 
far none that I have seen is 
to be compared with our 
double Gcan. 
The section of Cherries 
which has come so much 
into favour of late vears is the branch known as 
P. serrulata, and this is not surprising when we 
become acquainted 
with the many 
beautiful forms that 
have been introduced 
from Japan, chief 
among them being the 
variety known as J. H. 
Veitch. This flowcrs 
somcwhat later than 
many other forms, and 
should not be planted 
where a very early 
flowering tree is 
needed; but it is a 
very beautiful tree 
when in blossom with 
its decp rosy pink 
flowers borne in 
clusters of three or 
five, each flower 
being as much as 
2 inches across when 
the cultivation is good. 
Another desirable fea- 
ture of this tree is 
. the bronze or metallic 
foliage which begins 
to appear while the 
flowers are still upon 
the tree, giving a 
most pleasing effect. 
P. serrulata has 
viclded very many 
Varieties, among which 
may be noted one 
called Kigansakura, 
a strong-growing 
variety of fine habit 
producing very large 
Couble flowers of deep 
rose colour. In the 
bud state thcy appear 
actually red, 
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PRUNUS PENDULA, THE ROSEBUD CHERRY OF JAPAN. 


but lose something of their intensity of colour 
when expanded. This variety when passing 
out of blossom does not show any of the 
bluish shade which is a drawback to some. The 
weeping form of P. serrulata is certainly worthy 
of a place in every garden, and I need say no more 
than to remark that this is a truc weeping tree 
much resembling the variety J. H. Veitch in its 
flowers, except that it is considerably earlier in 
flowering. This received an award of merit at a 
mecting of the Royal Horticultural Society in 1914, 
and was subsequently figured in the Queen, which 
is sufficient testimony to its good quality, since the 
photograph and notes were at the instance of that 
undisputed authority upon floral beauty—the 
Rev. J. Jacob. 

P. Cerasus (the dwarf English Cherry) is finely 
represented by Rhexii fi.-pl. This is quite a 
small tree, often not more than 8 feet or 10 feet 
high, and where space cannot be found for its 
larger-growing cousin, P. Avium fl.-pl., this should 
certainly find a place in any collection. 

Although not so widely known as the varieties 
above mentioned, yet P. Pseudocerasus is not 
by any means to be despised, the chief character- 
istics being that the flowers are borne in racemes 
instead of in clusters, and the general effect is 
that the flowers hang down from the branches 
instead of being closely set upon them. The 
two varieties known as Watereri and Sieboldii 
fl.-pl. are much alike, each being semi-double 
(not so rosette-like as the forms of P. serrulata) 
and pale rose in colour, changing to almost 
pure white when in an advanced stage. Both are 
objects of much beauty and grace. 

From these comparatively well-known varieties 
I will now pass to a few that are not so familiar 
to many readers, but are at once very interesting 
and beautiful. In several cases they are the sole 
representatives of a species and have their own 
peculiar characteristics. First we have P. micro- 
lepis (originally introduced as P, Miqueliana), and 
this is remarkable for the fact that the pale pink 
flowers are produced continually from N vember 
till.7?March; unless the weather is very severe. 
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There is rarely any great display upon the tree 
or bush: but, on the other hand, there are always 
to be found a number of blossoms, which 
last for weeks in water, and the buds expand 
treely after being cut and placed in a room. P. 
cubhirtella is also a tree of considerable interest 
and merit, much like P. microlepis in habit of 
growth. This produces its pink flowers (which 
are single and about three-quarters of an inch 
across) about the end of March, when it is 
quite a feature of the garden. Allied to this is a 
variety often called P. sinensis pendula; but 
probably Mr. Bean is correct in calling it P. 
pendula only. In appearance it is certainly much 
like subhirtella, except that it is a really graceful 
little weeping trec. Both of these trees are very 
heautiful when in flower, but if they can be planted 
where natural proteetion is afforded from March 
w.nds, they remain in blossom much longer. 

Mention should also be made of the weeping 
Mahaleb (P. Mahaleb pendula), for this is quite 
worthy of a place in our gardens. Of a graceful, 
pendulous habit, especially when of considerable 
size, this tree is clothed with its small white flowers 
towards the end of April, when it is very charming, 
and the flowers are distinctly aromatic. 
Personally, I have not seen P. Sargentii in 


fiiwer, but the name it bears and the descrip- | 


tion given by others certainly foretell a future 


for it. It is certainly free in growth, with 
rather a spreading habit, and the leaves 
are very beautiful in October just before 
tailing. E. W. S. 


GRAPE VINES 


WING to lack of fuel, amateur culti- 
vators will act wisely if they do not 
attempt to force their Vines unduly. 
The greatest danger comes from late 
frosts at atime when the Vines are 

tearing a full complement of young leaves, and 
if there is not at that time sufficient fuel to maintain. 
a temperature approaching summer heat, the Vines 
wl suffer a severe check. It is better, therefore, 
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A DOUBLE-FLOWERED MORELLO CHERRY (PRUNUS CERASUS RHEXIIL FI..-PL.). 


to deter the actual forcing till the middle of 
March; then the young foliage will be developing 
freely when the sur has greater power, Iss fuel 
will be required to maintain the necessary heat 
in the structure, and the Vines may be grown 
without check. 

For the benefit of Muscats and other varieties 
that need a little extra heat when in flower, a fcw 
hundredweights of fuel will be very useful at that 
stage to ensure a nice buoyant atmosphere, 
especially at night, when the temperature is 
sure to fall too low unless there is some heat 
in the pipes. 


A NOBLE WILD CHERRY (PRUNUS CERASUS) IN CUMBERLAND 


Presuming that the Vines have been pruned 
in due course and the house cleaned, the frst 
attention must be given to the borders. The 
soil should be sufficiently watered to ensure the 
whole of it in the border being saturated down 
to the drainage material. Afterwards water to 
maintain the soil in a nice moist condition, but not 
in a constantly saturated state. 

Close the ventilators, and every fine morning 
syringe the rods with water of the same temperature 
as that of the house. Continue the svringing till 
the young shoots are about an inch long; then 
keep up the necessary atmospheric moisture 
by judicious damping of the path 
and border. Once or twice a week 
damp down with well-diluted manure 
water. 

As the young shoots grow, increase 
the temperature by a few degrees every 
ten days or so till the Vines approach 
the flowering stage, when a summer 
temperature should be maintained. 
Of course, a rise of temperature of 
from 5° tu 10° from sun-heat will 
always be beneficial, and from the 
date when the voung shoots are about 
4 inches long, judicious ventitatioa will 
be essential. 

Disbudding is very important work. 
From the time when syringing ceases 
it will be advisable to remove the very 
weakly shoots, the final disbudding 
being done when the cultivator can 
clearly see the rose pink points of the 
bunches of Grapes in the extreme end 
of each shoot; then remove all but 
the best-placed shoot containing the 
plumpest bunch from each spur. 

Do not be too anxious about the 
tying down of the retained shoots, 
as the latter easily snap off. Just 
h:fore they touch the roof glass 
commence the gradual tying down of 
cach one to the wres, finishing this 
work whei the Vines are flowering. 
Stop each shoot at two or three joints 
b.yond-the bunch, and all sublaterals 
nevond the’ first ‘leaf. G.G. 
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The Passing of an Old 
Rosarian 


Y the death of Mr. Walter Easlea, sen.. 

of Waltham Cross, the Rose world 

has been deprived of another link with 

the past. Mr. Easlea had just attained 

the rpe age of eighty-seven years, 
and his mental faculties were retained until the 
last. This old rosarian was perhaps unknown 
to the present generation, but in the early ‘sixties 
his name was made famous by his great success 
as a prize-winner while engaged as gardener to 
the late Mr. J. T. Hedge, Reed Hall, Colchester, 
Mr. Easlea took charge of these gardens when 
at the age of nineteen, and: remained there some 
fourteen years, during which time he won over 
1,000 prizes at the metropolitan and provincial 
shows. Mr. Easlea was much esteemed by the 
late Dean Hole, the Rev. H. H. D’cmbrian and 
others, and was on such friendly terms that he 
was known among them simply as “ Walter.” 
He was also a great friend of Charles Gater 
and Henry Nevard, two champions in their 
day. 

From Recd Hall Mr. Easlea went to Stamford 
to take charge of the late Mr. Thomas Laxton’s 
gardens, and while there they introduced some 
good Roses and Peas, the latter doubtless the 
forerunners of our present-day superb varieties. 
Leaving Mr. Laxton, his next pilgrimage was to 
Oxford to take charge of the Roses of Mr. George 
Prince, and in the first year he obtained over 
seventy first prizes. The next and final move 
was to Waltham Cross. 

Mr. Easlea, when at Reed Hall, was particularly 
successful with Tea Roses, and in Mr. William 
Paul’s “ Rose Annual” for 1879 he describes 
his method of growing Roses, which we may 
perhaps quote for the help of present-day 
amateurs : 

“ Our mode of culture at Reed Hall was very 
simple. It is true we had one of the best pieces 
of Rose soil that England could produce. It was 
what might be called a piece of tableland of good 
rich loam resting upon gravel. The Rosery wag 
well sheltercd from the north and west winds 
with a belt of lofty Oak trees and a border of 
evergreens. About half an acre was laid out in 
a geometrical form. The centre and outside beds 
were devoted to the special culture of Teas, 
principally standards and _ half-standards. We 
found these succeeded best by lifting them annually, 
as it had a tendency to harden them. Of course, 
the beds were re-dug and manured yearly with 
good farmyard manure. When winter threatened, 
we twisted a hayband round the collar of the 
plants, and we found that, thus protected, they 
would withstand the most rigorous winters. The 
principal Teas we cultivatcd in those days were 
Niphetos, Comte de Paris, Adam, Vicomtesse de 
Cazes, Cloth of Gold, Jaune of Smith, Mme. 
Will'am (or L’Enfant Trouvé), Reine Victoria 
(of which cpinions vary as to its identity with 
Souvenirs dun Ami), and many others. We 
generally left the pruning of the Teas until we 
thought the winter was passed, say about the 
first week in April, when we cut past all the young 
growth to a good plump cye. When the flower- 
buds were well formed we gave two or three good 
waterings of liquid manure, generally from the 
farmyard, and in hot weather the garden engine 
was brought into action every evening, which 
would kecp cowa all appearance of green fly. 
The remainder of the beds were chiefly old 
Gallicas and Hybrid Chinas, interspersed with 
the best of the Hybrid Perpetuals that were then 
in existence. Our principal favourites of the 
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Gallicas were Boule de Nanteuil, Kean, Julie 
d’Etanges, Je Me Maintiendrai, Letitia, Cynthie, 
d’Agnesseau, Columelle, Oh! and Mme. Scetmanns. 
The last-named, by the way, is a Damask Rose. 
The best Hybrid Bourbons were Charles Lawson, 
Paul Ricaut, Paul Perras, William Jesse, Coupe 
d’Hebe, General Jacqueminot and Juno. Of 
Hybrid Perpetuals the following were the best: 
Caroline de Sausal, Baronne Prévost, Jules 
Margottin, Gloire de Vitry, William Griffiths, 
Louise Magnan and Paul’s Queen Victoria. 
Of the latter we had an entire bed on their 
own roots that bloomed profusely. The first 
time a prize was offered for twelve blooms 
of any one variety at Kensington we staged 
Charles Lawson, the blooms of which measured 
6 inches in diameter, which obtained the first 
prize. These were cut from plants that had been 
lifted the previous autumn. After all, even now 
these Roses make a grand display for the time 
being. . 

“ I ought to mention that the first time a prize 
was offered for a collection of yellow Roses at 


THE LATE WALTER EASLEA, SEN, 


the Crystal Palace we staged a box full of L’Enfant 
Trouvé, consisting of roo blooms that were cut 
from a two year old plant (if I might so call it) 
budded on the old Yellow Banksian, for which 
we were awarded the first prize. By the by, 
Cloth of Gold and Triomphe de Rennes do remark- 
ably well, grown in this manner. In exhibiting 
we always made it a practice to be as late as we 
possibly could. If every gardener had the’ ens 
couragement and assistance of his employer that 
I found in Mr. Hedge we should see more gardeners 
and more Roses at the London exhibitions. We 
generally cut up till midnight when coming to 


London, and, indeed, I think it no small matter — 


for exhibitors to cut the blooms at midnight or 
very early in the morning. Our plan was to 
mark them previously, so that we could the 
more readily see them with the lantern. Flowers’ 
thus gathered will seldom give up on the hottest 
day.” 

Mr. Easlca lcaves behind him three sons and 
four daughters, Mrs. Easlea having predeceased 
him by two years. 
esteemed contributor Mr. Walter Easlea, Dane- 
croft, Eastwood, Leigh-on-Sea. 


The eldest of the sons is our — 
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Trial of Roses at Bagatelle 


TRIAL of Roses will take place in the 

Park of Bagatelle in 1919-20, as in past 

years. The plants, as far as possible, 

should have been raised in pots, and 

several specimens—five at least—must 
be sent before April 30 next. A notice must be 
sent giving the origin, parentage and raiser’s 
name, and, if necessary, any special treatment 
mentioned. The Roses will be planted in the 
grounds of the Public Rosery as soon as they 
reach Bagatelle. They will remain there until 
October of 1920, so that the jury may be able to 
study them during the two seasons. The address 
for plants is as follows: Roseraie de Bagatelle au 
Bois de Boulogne, En gare de Neuilly-Porte- 
Maillot, Paris; and for letters, Le Conservateur 
des Promenades de Paris, 4, Route du Champ 
d’Entrainement, par Neuilly, Seine. The report 
for 1917 stated that gold medals had been awarded 
to Mme. Caristie Martel (Pernet-Ducher) and 
Margaret Dickson Hamill (Alex. Dickson and 
Sons). The judges report that both of these 
have shown during the period of cultivation all 
the points of good Roses, including continuous 
flowering from spring to autumn. We can 
thoroughly endorse the recommendations of the 
judges. Certificates were awarded to Mrs. Mac- 
kellar (Alex. Dickson and Sons), Red Star (from 
a Dutch grower, Verschuren) and Henriette 
(H. Merryweather and Sons). 

In spite of difficulties of transit, seventy-six 
varieties were received to be judged in 1918. 
Some may hope to have their final report in June 
of this year. Los Angelos has been well mentioned, 
and we hear a fine account of this Rose from a 
correspondent in British Columbia. It is said 
to be better than Lyons Rose. Such a trial is 
far away superior to anything we have in England, 
and it is to be deplored we have not yet established 
a testing station in this country. We can well 
imagine that a Rose may be excellent in the climate 
of France, while it might fail in Great Britain ; 
and we think the National Rose Society should 
make a move to give a fair trial to British novelties 
by seeing them growing as cut-back plants. Far 
too many of our gold medal Roses are judged from 
blooms cut from maiden plants, and we can well 
believe some kinds do not prove good as cut-backs. 


Two Apples for Small Gardens.—I look upon 
Apple Lane’s Prince Albert as one of the indis- 
pensable varieties, particularly for a small garden. 
I emphasise the latter point, because it is most 
disappointing to an amateur—whose space is 
generally precious—after planting, to look for 
fruit and find none. The variety under notice 
is notoriously prolific. I have grown it on a 
shallow chalk soil and on a sandy loam, and its 
record is beyond question. One characteristic 
fault it has is that it is difficult to get i 
into a shapely tree, this weakness leing most 
in evidence when grown as a dwarf on Paradise 
stock. As an orchard standard on Crab stock 


-it is equally prolific, yielding firmer, better-coloured 


fruits that keep bes: in the s ore. The growth is 


“moderate, habit compact, and therefore takes 
“up a comparatively small space. 


An Apple of 
commanding appearance and equally prolific is 
Stirling Castle. It is an early season sort. 
To anyone able to appreciate the sparkle of Apple 
flavour mellowed by storage, this variety is not 
to be despised when eaten in an uncooked state. 
It succeeds best on this light loamy soil as a pyramid 
on Paradise stock. The branches should be few, 
with plenty of space between. Exceptional crops 
must always be thinned early, leaving a moderate 
quantity to mature ; then the.trees seldom fail to 
yield:—Ty Smitu, Coombe Court, Kingston Hill. 
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ROSES IN THE AIR.—I 


By “ SOMERS.” 


N our garden at the present moment we are 
concerned chiefly with Roses, old and new. 

I say “we,” because the concern is fully 
shared by my garden help, Christopher, 
who, having just struck sixteen, is rendered 
acutely conscious of advancing years by the weekly 
mulct for insurance. He and I have been busy 
lately replanting our old Roses, with fresh material 
to their roots, and preparing quarters for new 
varieties, some of which are already in their places, 
others still to arrive. We are also meditating 
an additional trellis or two, to be constructed from 
the spoils of a Yew of some size made over to us 
by the Squire on condition of our cutting it down 
and removing it; Yew, as 
we both think, being the 
ideal timber for our purpose. 
Further, we are building a 
dry wall to bank up a 
somewhat troublesome grass 
slope, which used, in the dog- 
days, to mean a good deal 
of bootless toil for both of 
us. Incidentally, also, we 
hope at the same time to 
form a wall garden for such 
Rose species as relish such 
a position, while the turfed 
space above the wall wll be 
turned down to form a bed 
for Hybrid Teas. It may 
be conceived that, with all 
this on hand, we have Roses 
much in our minds— 
pleasantly in our minds, that 
is to say; for, though we 
do not exhibit, we set much 
store by our Roses, the boy 
having as good an eye for 
a bloom as I have myself, 
and perhaps a better. So, 
these days, when- 
ever the weather permits, 
we are among our Roses, and 
as we work we talk. Indeed, 
we get through a good deal 
of conversation, Christopher 
and I, on all sorts of sub- 
jects, often about aeroplanes, 
which sail over the garden 
in flects, but generally on 
garden topics—conversation 
interesting to ourselves, and 
perhaps not altogether un- 
edifying could it be heard 
by the casual passer-by, of 
which, however, in our horlus 
iredusws, there is not much 
\l:kelihood. Since I have 
taught him all he knows of 
gardening, it is to be pre- 
sumed that Christopher 
credits me with at least the 
average amount of intelli- 
gence ; but certainly at times 
he permits me to perceive 
that he detects flaws in my 
wsdom. Only to-day he 
enquired the name of a 
favourite white Rose of mine 
which he evidently regarded 
as 2 cumberer of the ground. 
1 cyald not be quite sure of 
the name, but rather thought 
it was Reine Blanche. 


Why did I keep such a Rose, he wondered. 
It was sweet enough, fo be sure, and pretty in 
its way, but what was the use of a Rose that 
bloomed for only three weeks or so? It seemed 
‘o him a pity to give it so much room when in the 
same space I might have a couple of Juliets (he 
is very fond of Juliet), or Mrs. Foley Hobbs, or 
Rayon d’Or, or, if I must have a white, Frau Karl 
Druschki or Mrs. H. Stevens. 

“I suppose at your age, fChristopher,” said 


I, “you do not set great store by senti- 
ment ? ” 
“ Sentiment, Sir,” said he. ‘‘ Sentiment ? What 


is sentiment ? ” 
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“ Sentiment,” said I, “is a wash for making 
old-fashioned Roses beautiful.” 

“ It must be a fine thing, that wash,” said he; 
“is it any good for mildew or spot ? ” 

“ None whatever,” said I. ‘‘ You remember 
how we rooted out those Crimson Damasks and 
burned them because they were such hopeless 
mildew-carriers ? Well, I wasted quarts of 
sentiment on those Damasks.”’ 

“ Yes,” said he ;.‘‘ the cussedness of some Roses 
is past finding out. I suppose Roses have their 
day, like dogs. One comes, another goes; and 
it is only right that a hopeless ‘blighter’ should 
go—the sooner the better. I wonder now whether 
some day we shall get rid of mildew as we have 
got rid of smallpox. Wonderful, Sir, is it not, 
the improvements they are making in Roses— 
over there, in Ireland, for instance ? ” ` 

“ Wonderful indeed ! ” said I. 


ROSES IN A SURBITON GARDEN. 
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“In a few years, I suppose,” Christopher went 
on, ‘‘ we shall have all sorts of fine new Roses, 
proof against blight perhaps and disease—vacci- 
nated for mildew and spot, who knows ? ” 

“ Who knows, indeed? Everything is possible 
to science.” 

“With new perfumes, too,” he continued, 
“and new colours—a real scarlet, for instance, 
like Vesuvius Geranium, and true bluc like Gentian 
or Forget-me-not.”’ ; 

“ I shouldn’t wonder,” said I. 

“ And Juliet and Maréchal Niel,” the boy went 
on, with a catch in his throat that sounded sus- 
piciously like a suppressed chuckle, “ and even 
your favourite, General McActhur, may require 
a little of your wash to make them beautiful.” 

“ Quite conceivable,” I admitted. “Iï hope 
you may live to see that day, Christopher. I 
have no desire to live so long myself, and I only 
wish I could leave you my wash.” 

At this point in the conversation one o'clock 
sounded from the church tower—not an unwelcome 
sound to either of us, since it meant the midday 
pause for refreshment and rest. T do not know 
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him. At hts age it surely cannot be that he .s 
getting bald and grey !” This was what I thought, 
but I only said, ‘‘ Anything the matter, Christo- 
pher? You seem changed somehow since I saw 
you last.” To which he replied, a little more 
curtly,as I thought, and a little more gruffly perhaps 
than usual, that there had not been time for much 
change since the forenoon, that he had come to 
tell me the new Roses had arrived, and did I want 
them heeled in or planted right away ? 

“ Planted at once,” said I, ‘‘ the sooner the better. 
Let me see now. On the new trellis we will put 
Paul’s Scarlet Climber, between Mermaid on the 
one side, and Emily Gray on the other. That 
will look rather nicc, I think. Then in the new 
bed, above the wall, we will put Mrs. George 
Marriott, the Queen Alexandra, half a dozen 
Golden Ophelias, if we have so many, an 

“ You never can mean what you say, Sir,” 
cried Christopher, cutting short my instructions. 
“ You surely cannot think of planting such out-of- 
date stuff as that—things that are in bloom for 
barely five months out of the twelve. Why, the 
whole village would laugh at us no end!" 
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how Christopher spends his midday recess; but, 
for my own part, after a frugal refection, I like to 
recline for a spell at my ease, and to read some- 
thing light and pleasant during that blessed hour. 
Oftener than not it is THz GARDEN—sometimes 
the number of the week, sometimes a back number ; 
for where can one find Roses written about more 
copiously, or variously, or instructively ? Some- 
times, when I come upon a more than usually 
interesting paragraph, I like to let the upper 
eyelids gently fall upon the lower, in order the 
better to concentrate attention on the point in 
question, raising them again after a space, be it 
understood. For instance, only this very day 
that now is, I was ruminating in this way on the in- 
teresting relation of Pears to Pottery, and wonder- 
ing whether both of these might not perhaps 
have some occult connection with Tar water and 
the Trinity, when I was startled to find my rest- 
hour at an end before, as it seemed to me, it had 
well begun ; for there beside me was Christopher, 
standing guard over a hamper, and ready for an 
efternoon of Rose-planting. ‘‘ Bless the boy!” 
‘hought I, “what curious change has come to 


GAGE. 


‘““ Come, come, young man !”’ said I, “ no trifling ! 
You forget yourself to jest in this way. Did I 
not order these very Roses from Banbury Cross 
three weeks ago? I assure you I am not likely 
to forget such an order, considering the price of 
Roses this season.’” 

“I don’t know anything about prices,” said 
he, ‘‘ but if you ordered the Roses you speak of, 
it must have been many years ago. I don’t think 
you would find them now in any go-ahead nursery. 
even if you advertised for them. Those in the 
hamper there are what you ordered eight days 
ago from McTurk and Son of Constantinople. 
The McTurk aeroplane dropped them at ‘The 
Coach and Six’ about an hour ago, on its way to 
Newfoundland. And, by the way, the pilot left 
a message to say how sorry McTurk was not to 
have sent the Roses sooner, but the lifting and 
packing dynamo broke dowa on Saturday and 
gave no end of trouble.” 

“ Oh, my poor head !’’ I could not help exclaim- 
ing. ‘‘My dear boy, my memory surely must 
be going! I can remember no McTurk firm, 
much less ordering Roses from them—and from 


“is so, it must be so. 
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Constantinople of all places! Still, if you say it 
Seeing is believing, and there 
is the hamper, sure enough. Well, let us open it 
and see what there is for our new bed. Unpack 
the Roses please, and as I have mislaid my pince- 
nez, perhaps you will read over the names.” 

This he proceeded to do; but what there was 
in the hamper must rcmain undivulged till nex: 
week. 


Plum Oullin’s Golden Gage 


Tus is a first-class cropping variety of fine 
flavour and medium size, and will succeed in all 
forms and situations. It fruits in large clusters 
and yields well in all aspects. The fruits can 
be used for cooking and dessert, and are in season 
during August and September. It is one of the 
most popular of all plums and excellent for 
bottling. CHARLES JONES. 


Gardening of the Week 


FOR SOUTHERN GARDENS. 


The Kitchen Garden. 


Potatoes.—If the tubers are lying in large heaps 
in a shed, they will require to be turned over 
periodically for the purpose of rubbing off shoots 
and removing the bad tub rs. The heaps should 
be reduced in size, if possible, as Potatoes grow 
very quickly at this time of year when lying in large 
heavs. Admit plenty of air to the shed when 
outdoor conditions permit. If a nice sheltered 
border is available, a few rows of sets may be- 
planted. 


Small Salading.—Sow Mustard and Cress in 
boxes as often as the supply demands. Lettuce 
may be pricked out into boxes and grown under 
glass. It must be well supplied with water, or 
the leaves will be tough. Make small sowings of 
Radishes in frames, and afford them plenty cf 
water as soon as they are through the soil. 


Fruit Under Glass. 


Late Vines.—Any work connected with the 
roots of Vines should be completed without delay. 
The cause of unsatisfactory crops is invariably 
to be found at the roots. The borders should be 
examined by digging a trench as far away from 
the Vines as possible. Slould it be found that 
the soil has becom: stagn int through bad drainage 
or some other cause. this should be remedied at 
once, as it is impossible to produce good Grapes 
under such conditions. When removing the old soil, 
be carefulto preserve as many roots as possible. 


Planting One Year Old Vines.—The first week 
in April is a good time for planting young Vines, 
as then the buds are about to burst into growth. 
In the meantime the new borders must be made 
and the house thoroughly cleansed or painted, as 
the case may be. Loam from an old pasture is 
the best soil in which to grow Vines, and a good 
quantity of old brick „rubble, wood-ashes and 
charcoal must be incorporated with it as the work 
of making the borders proceeds. Artificial manures 
must be used with caution. Crushed bones or 
an approved Vine border compound will provide 
ample food for the young Vines if the loam is of 
a substantial nature. About 9 inches of drainage 
should be provided to carry away surplus water. 
A border about 4 feet wide will be ample for the 
first two years, and this must be made as firm as 
possible by ramming. 


Outside Fruit Borders.—To encourage the roots 
to the surface, the borders should be given an 
annual top-dressing of fresh soil. First remove 
the old soil till a good body of roots is found, then 
replace this with fresh loam mixed with old brick 
rubble, wood-ashes and crushed bones. Later on 
a mulching of well-rotted farmyard manure may 
be applied with advantage. 


The Hardy Fruit Garden. 


Outdoor Vines.—The pruning of these must 
not be delayed after this date, as the sap will now 
be rising. All lateral growth shculd be cut back 
to two buds, and the leading growth to 3 feet or 
4 feet. If it-is intended to,plant Vines outdoors, 
a warm. sheltered position must be selected and 
a iavell-drained rooting medium be prepared for 
them. The Vines should) be planted just when 
they are about to burst naturally into growth. 


- 
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Spraying Fruit Trees.—This important work 
must be done as soon as possible, as the trees will 
soon be bursting into growth. Dull, windless 
weather, with the temperature above freezing point, 
is most favourable for this work. 


The Flower Garden. 


Pentstemons.—Plants raised from cuttings 
last autumm should either be potted up or trans- 
planted into cold frames. They will then make 
ne plants for putting out into their flowering 

later on. A batch of plants may also be 
raised from seed sown now in boxes of fine sandy 
sil. These plants will bloom in late summer 
and autumn. Pentstemon barbatus may be in- 
creased now by division of the roots. This is a 


useful plant for providing flowers for cutting. 

Herbaceous Lobelias—The plants which have 
been wintered in boxes in a cool house may now 
be divided and potted into 3}-inch pots. They 
ean be grown in a heated pit for a week or two to 
become established, after which they may be har- 
dened off and placed in a cold frame till required 
for planting im the open. 


Plants Under Glass. 


Clivias.—These must be given plenty of stimu- 
lants now they are pushing up their flowers. Some 
of the plants may be placed in more warmth to 
hasten their flowering. Any repotting necessary 
may be done as soon as the plants have finished 
flowering. 

Coleus Hybrids.—Seeds may be sown now for 
raising a batch of plants for a summer and autumn 
a Si A batch of cuttings may also be in- 
sert 


Bouvardias.—These may be propagated by 
widine the roots of old plants and laying them in 
pans with sand. When large enough, pot 
up the ng plants into 3-inch pots and grow 
them near the glass in a heated pit. 
E. Harriss. 
(Gardener to Lady Wantage.) 
Locking: Gardens, Wantage, Berks. 


FOR NORTHERN GARDENS. 
The Kitchen Garden. 


Maincrop Onions.—The first favourable oppor- 
tunity should be taken to sow this important 
crop. ing that the ground has teen en- 
riched by a liberal quantity of manure, no pains 
should be spared to work the surface down to a 
Sue tilth. Apply a good dressing of wood-ashes 
and soot, but avoid the use of fresh lime, which 
ss often the cause of seeds failing to germinate. 
Make the ground firm by treading, and sow the 
seeds in shallow drills a foot apart, pressing the 
seeds into the soil with the rake. Bedfordshire 
Cham and James’ Keeping are excellent 
vari for this sowing. 

Turnips.—A first sowing of Early Milan Turnips 
should be made on a south border. In preparing 
the soil for this sowing, apply a dusting of wood- 
ashes, and, as soor as the young seedlings appear, 
give them a dusting of soot or sifted ashes. These 
T } Should be used when quite small, as the 

ities are that a good many of them will run 
to seed. 4 

Leeks.—The Sowing for the main crop should 
the made at any time during the next fortnight. 
For-ordinary household purposes this sowing can 

well be made outdoors on a south border. 

ee the ground for planting out Leeks, 

at well to bear in mind that they are gross 

feeders, so that plenty of. good farmyard manure 
should be dug in. 

wing.—Early this month the principal 

of Cabbage, Cauliflower, Brussels Sprouts, 

Kale, Savoy and other members of the Brassica 

tribe should be made. For this purpose select a 

south border, and protect the seeds with a double 


netring-net. 

ake ‘another small sowing of some 
of the earlier varieties under glass, and after this 
date it will be quite safe to sow outdoors, 


The Flower Garden. 


Carnations.—Ground should now be prepared 
tor planting out border varieties tbat have been 
wintered in cold frames. Let the soil be fairly 
dry, and, before forking it over, apply a dressing of 


soot. Rake it evenly and make the ground 
very firm by < the necessity for this 
cannot be too $ y emphasised. Look over 
piants that outdoors during the winter, 


have been 
aimee Peng At the tame time 
yi ves. ve the plants a 
oot, afterwards Stirring the surface 
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Summer-Flowering Chrysanthemums. — Cut- 
tings rooted last month should now be hardened 
off in cold frames for some time before planting 
out. If additional plants of certain varieties are 
required, there is still time to propagate, as growth 
is much more rapid now. 

Delphinium Belladonna. — This delicately 
beautiful shade of blue Delphinium may be raised 
from seed sown now. If sown under glass and 
treated as a half-hardy annual, it will give a de- 
lightful display in the autumn. Planted in a mass 
it gives a fine effect, or dotted among the herbaceous 
plants supplies a shade that is lacking at that time. 

Herbaceous Borders.—If the plants were not 
divided in the autumn, there will be much work 
to be done just 
at the moment. 
After all, there is 
no better time to 
divide and replant 
most of the occu- 
pants of the her- 
baceous border 
than when they 
are starting Into 
growth. Many 0! 
the borders have 
of necessity been 
sadl y neglect: d 
during the war 
and numbers of 
the choicer plants 
have, alas! dis- 
appeared. Thí 
chief work of the 
moment will be 
dividing thit 
strong-growing 
piants and other- 
wise restricting 
their run. In 
replanting, select 
strong pieces from 
the outside of the 
group. The ma- 
jority of her- 
baceous plants are 
gross feeders and 
quickly exhaust 
the soil, so that 
fresh $s oil and 
manure should be 
added when op- 
portunity {occurs 


The Hardy Fruit 


Garden. 
Spraying.—Al- 
though winter 


spraying is often 
delayed as long as 
possible, untilthis 
can be done with- 
out injury to the 
buds, still, owing 
to the compara- 
tively mild winter 
so far experienced, 
the buds are m 
an advanced 
stage, and it will 
be advisable not 
to delay this work 
much longer. 
There are many 
washes [now on 
the market, all 
more or less to be 
relied on. Private 
growers will find 
it. advantageous 
to use one or other 
of these} an‘d 
follow the direc- 
tions given. The 
point to remem- 
ber is to see that 
the work is done thoroughly and every part of the 
tree goneJover 


Fruit Under Glass. 


Orchard-House.—Attention must now be paid 
to fruit trees in pots, particularly in regard to 
Peaches and}Nectarines, as, however much they 
have been retarded, the buds will now be swelling 
naturally. If the trees have been pinched regu- 
larly during the past season, very little pruning 
will be necessary, save for removing any weak 
shoots and the shortening back of the more vigorous 
oaes, Examine the drainage, and if this is in good 
order give the trees a thorough soaking, as they 
should on no account be allowed to become dřy 


THE NEW 
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at the flowering period. Asa preventive against 
attacks of insect pests, wash the trees with a solu- 
tion of soft soap and sulphur. Ventilate the house 
freely until the flowering stage is over. 
OHN HIGAGATE. 
(Head-gardener to the Marquis of Linlithgow.) 
Hopetoun, South Queensferry, Linlithgow. 


A NEW ASTER 


To the list of bedding plants from seed mentioned 
in the issue of February 22, page 80, should 
certainly be added our old garden friend the ; 
Aster. True, there has been a scarcity of seed 


PERFECTION PINK ASTER. 


in recent years, owing, of course, to the fact that 
so much seed was at one time imported from 
Erfurt ; but, luckily, Asters have been grown for 
seed in this country. One of the best new Asters 
is unquestionably Webb’s Perfection Pink. The 
flowers are of a dainty and beautiful blush pink 
colour—just the right shade for decorative purposes. 
It is one of those beautiful and free-flowering 
plants that is worthy of a place in every garden 
(height 2 feet). Seed should be sown under glass 
in Matoh tor-effedt(in) guft and September. 
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Early Spring Sowings 


EBRUARY always brings a foretaste of 

the good things to come in the seed- 

sowing line. Every good gardencr loves 

sowing-time, and is always anxious to 

get in a few crops early. To many the 
sowing of the earliest crops gives more pleasure 
than any other, even if it involves more care and 
work. 

Beans.—But for such crops as Beans and 
Peas, February sowings are not the earliest—we 
would rather call them the early crops—and the 
month should see the early crops sown. Longpod 
or Seville Broad Beans may be sown now in 
quantities as part of the regular routine. Land 
dug in the autumn should be hoed, or ‘ shovel- 
shut,” to a depth of about 3 inches. The Beans 
may be sown in drills or dibbled 3 inches or 4 inches 
deep. Where the ground has yet to be dug, 
planting may proceed at the same time by making, 
a drill about 2} inches or 3 inches deep along the 
face of the upturned spit. This saves trampling 
the newly dug ground. The method of double 
or single rows may be adopted, but at least 2 feet 
of space should be allowed between all double 
rows. 

Peas.—In the most favoured parts, the earliest 
sowing of such sorts of Peas as Pilot and 
William I. have already been made. Good soils 
having a chalk subsoil are excellent for early 
Peas. Besides the two varieties mentioned, other 
good sorts include Daisy, Eclipse, Primo, Little 
Marvel, Invicta, Sangster’s Improved No. 1, and 
Sutton’s Improved Ringleader. 

Onions.—Seced may be sown in boxes, ready 
for pricking out ina month’s time. A sowing may 
also be made in a cold frame. This will be found 
a most profitable way of raising plants, and Ailsa 
Craig is one of the best varieties for the purpose. 
Sown in boxes or frames, at the end of February 
or the beginning of March they may be pricked 
out again into boxes or frames, to be finally planted 
out towards the end of April. . 

Early Outdoor Carrots.—Early Nantes or 
Short Horn Carrots may be sown on warm slopes 
of light sandy soil facing south. It is, however, 
pf no use sowing unless the soil and situation are 
quite suitable. If these cannot be provided, it 
would be better to use a spare frame. -A good 
plan-when sowing Carrots is to give the bed a 
dressing of air-slaked lime or powdered chalk at 
the same time. i 

Radishes.—Early Radishes are raised in frames, 
but if sown now on good beds outdoors they 
should yield well. A warm situation should be 
provided, and, above all, the soil must be rich. It 
pays to enrich the ground well, because not only 
does it result in a fine crop of Radishes, but the 
ground is in good condition to grow another crop 
of some kind after the Radishes are finished. 
When the seed has been sown, cover with about 
three-quarters of an inch of fine rich compost, 
principally well-decayed manure. Keep the bed 
covered with litter until the seedlings begin to 
show, then take it off in the daytime when there 
is no frost about, and cover up again at night. In 
case of severe frost keep the bed covered all day. 
Protection against birds—they like Radish seeds— 
should be afforded. L. M. MARSHALL. 


Revival of the Kew Social.—A social for 
members of the present Kew staff and Old Kewites 
was held on Saturday, February 22, from 7 p.m. 
to 11.45 p.m., in the Parish Room, Gloucester 
Road, Kew. The programme included music 
and dancing, with fancy dress optional. The 
arrangements for the revival of the Kew Social 
were made by Miss E. M. Wakefield, Herbarium, 
Royal Botanice Gardens, Kew. 
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. Quick-growing Poplars 
In the development of forestry in this country— 
a subject now being freely discussed—Poplars, 
owing to their rapid growth and easy propagation, 
should, and no doubt will, receive considerable 
attention. Great durability is not claimed for 
the wood, but with an eye to quick returns Poplars 
can be planted to supply the cheaper woods for 
such things as packing cases, cotton reels, toys, &c. 
They thrive best in moist soils. The hybrids 
are the most rapid in growth, and for this reason 
are preferred to the species. The most important 
of these are Populus Eugénei (P. nigra pyramidalis 
x P. marilandica or P. regenerata). The original 
tree in Messrs. Simon-Louis’ nursery near Metz 
is 150 feet high. A tree at Kew planted in 1888 
is 85 feet in height, and 5} feet in girth near the 
base. P. robusta is a hybrid between P. angulata 
cordata x P. Eugénei. P. serotina is said to be a 
hybrid between P. nigra x P. monilifera. This 
is a male tree, the female hybrid from a similar 
cross being P. regenerata, also of rapid growth, 
P. marilandica is another female hybrid of similar 
origin, differing from the last named in the shape 
of the leaf, and the catkins are shorter. P. 
berolinensis (syn. P. certinensis) is a hybrid between 
P. laurifolia and P. nigra pyramidalis. Judged 
by its rapid growth in a young state, Dr. Henry’s 
hybrid Poplar, P. generosa (P. angulata cordata 
x P. trichocarpa) promises to at least equal 


the best of those named. Among the species, one - 


of the first places for rapid growth must be given 


to the Black Cottonwood of Western North 
America, Populus trichocarpa. Native trees 
200 feet high are not uncommon. A. O. 


© ANSWERS _ 
TO CORRESPONDENTS 


FRUIT GARDEN. 


CAUSTIC ALKALI WASH AND AMERICAN BLIGHT 
ON APPLE TREES (4. B.).--This wash is of so burning 
a nature that. it will kill insect and vegetable life 
on contact and it is, no doubt, effective in destroying 
American blight. But this blight and other pests which 
infest our Apple and other fruit trees shelter under the 
bark and in any holes and corners available in many 
parts of the branches which are safe froin the effects of 
the wash, so that there is always a nucleus of the enemy 
Ieft to start another colony when warmth and growth 
come round again in spring. The only chance one has 
of ridding oneself completely of the pest is to follow up 
the winter application of the wash by searching for its 
reappearance, and then applying with a hard brush an 
emulsion of paratiin and soft soap, well rubbing it in. By 
persevering in this way, even to the second year if necessary, 
success will be achieved. Repeated application of the 
caustic soda wash.—Yes. There is danger to the health 
of the trees from its too frequent appiication, and also 
danger to the roots from the filtration of the solution 
through the soii to the roots if carelessly applled. As 
one application Is effective in killing all it comes in con- 
tact with, any blight left over can be destroyed the 
following spring. With perseverance as above there is no 
occasion for @ second or third application. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 


GERMINATION OF BERRIES: A THEORY.—Given 
a set of facts for which no explanation readily offers 
itself, we are driven to guesswork, more or less founded 
on possibilities or probabilitics, and must then proceed 
to test the theory by closer observation and, If possible, 
by the corroboration of synthetic methods. Why is it 
that in the garden so few berries germinate? The 
Mountain Ash (I like “ Rowan” better) sheds berries 
galore. When did we ever find a grove springing up 
under the tree, as one does, for instance, under a Laburnum 
or Sycamore?) Holly berries fall freely, but how many 
grow? Jaurels and Aucubas shed their berries. but 
1 have rarely found seedlings round the parent trees; 
and so, too, with the varieties of Cratewgus. On the other 
hand, one finds seedlings of Cratægus, Aucuba, Laurel 
and Rowan in all sorts of odd places, and especially between 
the stones which edge a border or bed. J have sown 
many berries, gathered from a bush or from the ground, 
but without success, A rather superficial experiment 
with nearly a quart of Aucuba berries gave a very low 
percentage of germination after twelve months in the 
ground ; but probably a nurseryman could account for 
this from his experience. So much for the facts: now 
for the guess theory. Can it be that those berries only— 
or chictly —germinate which have been food for birds 
and have been dropped casually (with accompanying 
fertiliser) where the birds have perched? Is this the 
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natural method of propagation of Mistletoe, which one 
finds on the upper side of a smooth bough, just where the 
above conditions would ensure adhesion, and protection 
from other birds? At any rate, this is the conclusion 
to which I have come for want of a better reason. It 
could be proved by feeding berries to bfrds in captivity 
(1 have none, or would try it) and testing the aes 
of growth from the droppings taken from the cages. It 
is, at least. obvious that the casual seedlings are bird- 
carricd: the only question is whether fertility is in- 
creased by this natural incthod. <A per contra point Is 
that, as birds feed In the trees bearing the berries, one 
would expect to find seedlings under the trees also. Can 
any botanist or Nature-lo er throw any light on the 
question ? I am not near any nurseryman who could 
tell me how shrubs are grown from berries, or the pro- 
ponnn of successes to failures; whether comparatively 
ew berries are fertile, or only that the conditions for 
germination are as a general rule not present, although 
most berries are potential seedlings.— ALFRED H. BassaXxo, 
Old Hill, Staffs. {The question of the germination of 
naturally sown seeds is a very wide one, and difficult to 
answer in a few words, but from the foregoing ictter we fi 
Imagine that the main questions are, * Why is it that in 
the zarden so few seeds germinate where they fall?” ; 
and ** Do seeds voided by birds germinate more readily 


than those that fall to the ground naturally ?” In the 5 
first place, local conditions have a considerable influence ue 
upon the germination and subsequent growth of self- = 


sown seeds. Laurels and Aucubas have been instanced 
as producing an abundance of seeds, but no young plants 


beneath the parent bushes. The fruits of both are com- T 
paratively heavy and fall among or just on the outskirts 

of the branches, where, if the sceds vegetate, the con- = 
ditions are very much against the subsequent growth z 


of the seedlings, on account of heavy shade. The Laburnum, 
on the other hand, is a light-branched tree, and plenty 
of light can get to the ground, hence the growth of the 
seedlings. In the case of the Sycamore, again, a good 
percentage of seeds fall clear of the radius of the branches, T 
and even if they do not, the conditions are such that they e 
are enabled to grow. The shade beneath the branches 7 
of Hollies, again, is often too great to allow the seedlings 
to grow. Many seeds begin to grow that have been sown 
naturally, and before growth is very evident they fall 
a prey to insect or animal life. Again, the fruits of many 
plants are eaten by birds, and comparatively few seeds 
are deposited beneath the tree or bush from which the 
fruits were taken. Then, naturally sown seeds in gardens 
are subject to all kinds of disturbances such as digging. 
forking or hoeing. Some seeds probably vegetate more 
rapidly than would otherwise be the case after passing 
through the bodies of birds, but It is probable that if an 
equal number of seeds were taken from a tree, some fed 
to birds and afterwards sown, and others sown at once, 
very little difference would be found In germinative 
power. while it is likely that a large number of the seeds 
fed to birds would be permanently lost. Wherever 
naturally sown seeds have a possible chance of vegetating 
and growing afterwards, they usually do well. In certain 
forest areas in Scotland that are open to rabbits and deer, 
it is almost Impossible to find a seedling Pine, Oak or 
Birch; but where areas of the same forests have been 
properly fenced, a dense crop of young trees is found. In 
a few words, whenever seeds fall under conditions that 
are suitable for vegetation and subsequent growth, they 
usually give excellent. results; but where conditions are 
unfavourable they cither fail to vegetate or the tiny 
lants die in their early infancy. It is probable that 
fistletoe seeds are more often left on branches by birds 
cleaning their beaks on the bark than by voiding the 
seeds. It must be remembered that the seeds which 
germinate after being voided by birds are & very smali 
percentage of those eaten, for it is only thèse that fal. 
under suitable conditions that grow.—Ep.) ` 


THE GREENHOUSE. Z 


” BULBS FOR COOL GREENHOUSE (L. F. B.).—Bulbs 
for the greenhouse may be divided into two groups— 
first, those that require the protectiqn of a greenhousc for 
their successful culture, and, next, the various hardy bulbs, ` 
which, if grown in pots and placed in the greenhouse 
will flower earlier than their brethren outdoors. Included 
in this group are the different members of the follow- 
ing: Chionodoxa, Gladiolus (early flowering), Hyacinth, 
Lilium, Narcissus, Scilla and Tulip. Of greenhouse builbs 
likely to suit your purpose there arc : Anomatheca cruenta, 
a pretty little bulb whose bright red flowers are borne on 
86-inch stems in summer. Crinum, large Lily-like flowers, 
towards the end of the summer; C. Moorei and C. Powelli 
are the best. Cyrtanthus, small bulbs whose grass-like 
leaves are overtopped by spikes of tubular-shaped Flossoms, 
borne at different periods of the year. The best are C. 
angustifollus, scarlet; C. lutescens, yellow; C. McKenil, 
white; and C. Macowanii, deep red. Freerla, of which 
there are now a great number of varietics, the highly 
fragrant. pure white Freesia refracta alba being one of 
the greatest favourites. Hmemanthus, a South African 
genus of bulbs. Those best suited for the greenhouse 
arc: H. albiflos, white; H. Kathering, deep red; and H. 
sanguineus, scarlet. Ixfa, small bulbs from whence are 
produced slender stems with an abundance of bright 
coloured blossoms, usually in late spring. Lachenalia, 
known as the Cape Primrose. The different kinds are 
very beautiful in the spring when in flower. Sparaxis, 
nearly related to the Ixias, and require much the same 
treatment. Sprekelia formosissima (Jacobea Lily), a 
showy crimson Amaryllis-like flower, usually blooms in 
June. Tritonia crocata, bright orange, not unlike the 
Ixias and Sparaxis. Tuberose, wel! known for forcing 
purposes, but it will thrive in a greenhouse. Watsonia, 
a genus of South African bulbs somewhat resembliay 
a Gladiolus. The white Watsonia Ardernei and the 
scarlet W. Augusta are particularly good. Zephyranthes 
carinata is a pretty little bulb. with flowers something 
Uke those of-a (Crocus, but rich carmine roec in cotour. 
The different-butbs named, by>you must, of coursc, be 
included in any selection. = 
bar men ane len 
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HE welcome spell of fine weather for 


which we had waited long presents 
opportunities for seed sowing. Seeds of 
Parsnips, Broad Beans, early Broccoli, 


Cauliflowers, Brussels Sprouts, Cabbage, 
Lettuce, Onions, Leeks, Radishes and Peas should 
be sown as soon as soil and climatic conditions 
permit. It is often an anxious problem how to 
protect the seeds from the ravages of birds, mice, 
rats and such pests. Netting is always a reliable 

rotection, but is often difficult to get. For the 
small seeds, for which birds have a special liking, 
black cotton, threaded on sticks a few inches 
above the soil and lines a few inches apart, is 
very effective. Though it 
prevent birds from alighting on the seed-bed,_ 
yet when they move or, fly upwards their wings 
become entangled in the thread, and this unques- 
tionablv makes them avoid coming back again. 
Seeds like Peas and Beans may readily be coated 
with red lead at the time of sowing. 

Seed-Sowing.—The preparation of 
the ground, and especially of seed- 
beds, is a matter that demands most 
urgent attention in all gardens. But 
one should only work the ground when 
it is in a proper condition; that is, 
in a friable or crumbly state. Some 
people imagine that if a great deal of 
wet or frost follows the sowing of seeds, 
the latter will perish and failto germi- 
nate. This seldom happens if the soil is. 
in a sufficiently dry state when the 
seeds are sown. Failure results, how- 
ever, when seed is sown on wet, sticky 
ground. Given a dry spell, without 
frost, early Peas, early Carrots and 
Broad Beans should be sown now. 

The Importance of the Seed-Bed.— 
All growers realise the great import- 
ance of having strong, sturdy, well- 
developed plants of Sprouts, Cabbage, 
Canlifiowers, Broccoli, Savoys and 
Kales to plant into permanent quarters, 
but not everyone realises the importance 
of having a well-prepared seed-bed for 
attaining this result. The effect of not 
grasping this fact is that “leggy,” 
weak, spindly plants, bereft of their 
bottom leaves and most of the im- 
portant fibrous roots, are planted, and 
an indifferent crop follows. To avoid 
this, attention should be given to 
tbe seed-bed, aad early in the season 
a few yards be set apart for the purpose, 
selecting, as far as possible, a piece of 
ground that is well exposed to the 
play of the sun and away from all tr2e 
roots and heavy shade of any kind. It 
is not necessary that it should be heavily 


will not absolutely . 
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manured with farmyard or any other organic 
manure, and a plot of land that has borne a crop 
of Potatoes the previous year, and was manured 
for this purpose, will answer very well indeed for 
a seed-bed. It should have been dug over early 
in the year and a little lime dusted over it, and, 
when dry weather sets in, it will soon be found 
in a good condition for forking over lightly a few 
times to secure a fine tilth for the small seeds 
to be sown later. 

Burnt Garden Refuse.—In very heavy soil 
of a stiff, tenacious character, or where grass- 
land has been trenched down, it is advisable to 
spread a little of the burnt garden refuse from 
the heap of burnt rubbish, or the remains of a 
spent hotbed, or some leaf-mould, and work this 
into the surface to a depth of about 6 inches by 
means of a fork. If a few degrees of frost are 
experienced, so much the better, as this will 
materially assist in mellowing it down to a good 
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medium for the smaller seeds. It is always better 
to sow the seeds in lines, where time and labour 
will permit, rather than by the broadcast method. 
A slight dusting of soot over the plants when the 
rough leaves have formed is beneficial to them. 
The carbon contents of this have a deterrent effect 
where club root disease is concerned, while the 
ammonia contents form a slight stimulant to the 
growth. When planting cut, carefully lift the 
plants out of the seed-bed with the aid of a trowel, 
retaining all the soil possible around the roots, 
so as not to disturb them more than can be helped, 
and, above all, plant immediately. . 
Colour and Plant Life.—In this week’s issue 
we publish a short note on “ Colour and Plant Life.” 
It is in reality a digest from Professor Henslow’s 
paper on ‘‘Some Effects of Growing Plants Under 
Glass of Various Colours,” read at a meeting of the 
Scientific Committee of the Royal Horticultural 
Society. Much, of course, might be added to this 
brief article,/but the important point for 
practical gardeners to observe is to 
avoid the use of green colouring matter 
when summer -clouding their plant- 
houses. 

Garlic. — This isa high-seasoning 
vegetable of which allotments should 
carry a few clumps. It is a far more pun- 

* gently flavoured bulb than the Onion or 
the Shallot, and requires careful and 
meagre use in cooking. The bulbs, or 
“cloves” as they are often called, 
should be planted in threes about 
1 foot apart early in March in 
ordinary garden soil. 

Campanula alliarizfolia.—This use- 
ful plant occupies a kind of middle 
place between the tall and the dwarf 
species of the Mountain Bellflowers. 
It bears a number of blooming stems 
from 1 foot to 18 inches high, and 
adapts itself to any position or 
treatment. Once cstablished, it takes 
care of itself and comes freely from 
self-sown seed. It roots deeply, and 
the growth is stronger and the bloom 
more abundant when it is grown 
direct from seed. It is pretty in masses 
near the front edge of the flower border, 
but is still more effective in some quiet 
place by itself. The illustration shows 
a self-sown plant growing in a square 
of stone paving at the foot of a tub 
of Male Fern at the entrance of a 
Nut walk, where the overhanging of 
the first Nut tree keeps it always in 
shade. It is a good plant to naturalise 
by paths leading from garden to wood- 
land, and also does extremely well in 
dry-walling either_|in sun or shade. 
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CORRESPONDENCE: ` CHEAP DELIGHTS FOR DARK DAYS. 


(The Editor is not responsible for the opinions 
expressed by correspondents.) 


SPROUTING SEED POTATOES. 


O obtain the maximum yield of Potatoes it 

is necessary that the seed tubers should be 
Properly sprouted. In other words, they should 
not have a white, slender, easily broken sprout, 
but a hard green one. This is no new discovery, 
but it is astonishing to observe how often it is 
unheeded except by the most successful growers. 
‘To sprout the tubers, place them in full daylight 
a month or so before planting, giving them a place 


safe from frost where no artificial heat is applied. — 


The staging of a cool greenhouse is a suitable 
place, but any light room will answer the purpose. 
Put the tubers in single layers in trays or boxes 
—chocolate boxes answer admirably—standing the 
tubers on end with most eyes uppermost. The 
object of sprouting is to produce sturdy green 
sprouts which at planting-time should be about 
I imch long, and by following these simple in- 
structions the crop will be ready to lift at least 
a fortnight earlier than when dormant seed is 
planted. Those who ‘fondly keep their seed 


SPROUTING POTATOES IN 


Potatoes in a dark place should note the error of 
their ways, and remember that every anæmic- 
looking sprout is worse than useless, as it means 
so much exhaustion to the parent tuber.—H. C. 


GREEN HARICOTS. 


WHEN, last year, people were talking so much 

about Haricots and other dried Beans, I 
remembered that excellent dish called “ Flageolet ” 
which we have enjoyed so much in France—a 
small green Bean, well cookcd and served up in 
plain butter. On enquiry, I found that Messrs. 
Barr and Sons sold such a Bean, called Green 
Haricot. I sowed about half of their 8d. packet, 
with excellent results, though, unfortunately, 
I have no details of the weight sown and harvested. 
The weather was unfavourable at the time, and 
the green pods did not look promising, but when 
shelled in the autumn yielded a good crop, the 
Beans being larger than the sced. Though English 
cooking did not furnish quite so tasty a dish as 
is my recollection of “ Flageolet,” my wife declarcs 
they are nicer than any of the other Beans, even 
the Dutch Brown, partly because they become 
more tender with the  cooking.—Howarp 
Tfopckin, M.A. Claygate. 


A 


T is well to know that the diseased Variegated 
Privet cheers the dark days for “ Anne 
Amateur.” If she goes to Town by road from 
where she now writes, she may see by the roadside 
a mile or so of the shrub, repeated at intervals, 


as if mechanically—a fine comment on our ways | 


with shrubs. There the very thing is done to 
steal all the life and beauty out of an extensive 
Piece of planting which, if done with taste, might 
have proved a picture. If “ Anne Amateur,” 
like many others, goes to see her solicitor in 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields, she will see that noble square 
hedged in by the Variegated Privet—an example 
of the way the London County Council does public 
gardening. Thousands of ugly villas are spotted 
in their gardens with this mean shrub, of feetid 
odour in summer days and nights. So she can 
get variegated enjoyment without effort. —W. R. 


HYBRID RICHARDIAS. 


N writing of the Richardias in your issue of 
March 1, your correspondent “ H. P.” remarks 
that he believes all attempts to cross R. Elliottiana 
with the common white Arum Lily have failed. 
In this he appears to be in error. I have before 
mce a little list of novelties issued some years ago 
by Mr. J. Elliott of Hassocks, who was the raiser 
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of (among other things) the fine Nerine Rotherside. 
In this list a Richardia with the quaint name 
“ Elliottiopica ” is thus described: ‘ This plant 
is a hybrid between Richardia Elliottiana and 
Richardia æthiopica, and is believed to be ab-, 
solutely unique.” I saw this hybrid exhibited 
(and many other of your readers must also have 
seen it) at one of the Royal Horticultural Society's 
meetings within the last year or two. My recollec- 
tion of it is that the flowers were much like those 
of Mrs. Roosevelt in colour, but they were, I think, 
larger and finer.—Orwnatus. 


FRAGRANT MIGNONETTE. 


S there seems to be several “ D’s of C’s” and 
I have received sundry queries per the Editor 
about the sweet-scentcd Mignonette, I send a 
line to say I alluded to S. Dobie ‘of Chester. 
Evidently there are many other amateurs who long 
for fragrant Mignonette rather than fof showy 
spikes. Ye seedsmen all, both great and small, 
please take note.—ANNE AMATEUR. 


GREEN WOOD ON THE FIRE. 


E have been cutting some trees—Birch and 
Spanish Chestnut — or rather, grubbing 
them down. The roots are cut close to the butt 
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and again a foot or 18 inches away, so that from 
each tree there is a good lot of large chips and thick 
Pieces of root. As all firing is now so precious, we 
collect them, thinking to add a bit or two to our 
coal and coke fires, with which we usually burn some 
dry logs. To my surprise, the fresh, wet roots and 
chips burn away more quickly than the dry wood. 
It is not only that most of the Pieces are smaller, 


. for many of the chumps of root-are as bulky as the 


dry logs. We also pick up quite rotten branchcs 
which burn well, giving a fierce heat as soon as the 
moisture has fizzled out. Of course, any damp 
wood can only be burnt when there is already a 
good fire.—G. J. . 


PRUNING RAMBLER ROSES. 


LTHOUGH Horace Vernet makes out a 
good case, I am, nevertheless, in full agree- 
ment with “ H. C.” in regard to pruning of newly 
planted ramblers. Plants bearing such heavy 
tops must of necessity have good roothold before 
they can produce a crop and make growth for 
the succeeding years. No one with knowledge 
plants Raspberries, Loganberries, &c., without 
hard cutting back; neglect to do so means a 
small or mediocre crop the first season and poor 
wood for the following year. By the same token 
one cannot expect to plant Pears, Apples, &c., 
especially in the spring, and harvest a full crop 
of fruit the same season. It is, of course, quite 
possible to get fruit, but it is at the expense of the 
trees. The usual result of cropping the first 
Season is a more or less total cessation of growth. 
One cannot have it all ways. Traders must of 
necessity induce their plants to make wood, 
otherwise we should not have the foundation or 
strong rootrun ; but what is done by the planters 
is of no special concern to the vendors, although 
their usual advice is to cut back when planting. 
The only method of ensuring bloom and growth 
the first season is to plant from pots; but as pot 
ramblers are usually raised under glass and, 
owing to their rapid growth, very thin in the wood, 
they have little advantage over the open-air 
sample which has to be cut back at planting-time. 
My ideal rambler for planting out is the ordinary 
two-year open-ground sample, lifted in September, 
potted, then at once conveyed to a shady place, 
where the pot can be sunk. Kept well watered 
and syringed several times a day, the plants quickly 
take hold and are fully established in a few months. 
Such plants are far superior to the ordinary pot- 
grown ramblers.—T. A. W.. 


LILIUM AURATUM AND L. REGALE. 


FTER years of fruitless endeavour to establish 
the glorious Lilium -auratum platyphyllum 
outdoors, following the general instructions as 
to culture, and having also the advantage of many 


kind suggestions of some skilled and practical 


gardeners, I at length determined to try a plan 
I had thought over for some time, which, if not 
new, is probably at least unusual, namely, to 
Start the Lilies in pots, and, when growth had 
fairly well advanced, plant them out in their 
pots. I was fortunate enough to secure some 
fine bulbs early in 1915, five of which were potted 
up. Large Lily pots were used, the bottom drain- 
age holes being increased considerably in size, 
The same compost of loam, leaf-soil, sand, 
charcoal, a little mortar rubble, peat and bone- 
meal was used for the pots and the outside bed, 
this last being specially prepared, Particularly as 
to drainage. The details I omit in order to save 
your valuable space. The pots were put out 
when the Lily stems were a few inches above the 
tops. The plants flowered freely the first season, 
which they have-continued to do each year since, 
increasing in (height `and Vigour? The photo- 
graph “‘was’) taken ~in ~ the, fourth year of 
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fiowermg. Though some persons appear to find 
ttle or no trouble in establishing this Lily out- 
doors, it is not often a really fine group is met 
with; and I am bound to confess I have always 
found it a most difficult plant, and never met 
with success until I adopted this method of culture. 

My next note concerns Lilium regale, vying 
with the former, it may be, in its wonderful beauty. 
but second to none, in my humble opinion, and 
surpassing all others as a garden plant, whether 
judged on its decorative merits or on the qualities 
of hardiness and ease of culture. Five years ago 


I commenced with three bulbs in one group and 


nine in another. I have now several groups of 
various sizes; but the original three bulbs, divided 
last year into seven, seem to possess an individuality 
uf their own, for they come intu flower nearly three 
weeks ahead of any of my other lots. This is 
not due to their being in a favoured position. 
They were shifted last year to another part, but 
I am happy to say this made no difference to their 
habit. One of this group has another, but not 
suv pleasing a peculiarity : it always throws up 
a fasciated stem, which had a head of 
twenty-five flowers, arranged in a circle or ring 
right round the top of the stem. I fancy this must 
be an unusual, if not unique, number of flowers 
for one stem of regale to carry, even if it is fasc’ated. 
It is, however, as a curiosity rather than as an 
object of beauty that I record it. All the twenty- 
five blooms were open at the same time, but 
had not room to expand properly. My chief 
ubject, however, in referring to L. regale is to 
call attention to a matter I have not seen men- 
tioned in the Press. I have observed both here 
and when visiting other gardens that groups 
vary considerably in general appearance and 
the effect they produce. This result seems 
attributable to the fact that there are 
different forms, some being much inferior to 
others in colour, as well as in the shape of the 
flowers. The brown colour at the backs of the 
petals, which is such a distinctive feature in the 
true form, may range from deep chocolate to a 
mere tinge of palest buff. So, also, the equally 
characteristic rich yellow in the throat of the 
flower varies much in tone. The difference be- 
tween the deeper-toned flowers and those of paler 
colour is more noticeable, and can be seen at 
once in bright sunshine; the visible effect of the 
deep chocolate colour seen through rich gold is 
most impressive and of exceeding beauty. I do 
not suggest that the paler forms are not beautiful ; 
they certainly are, but not to be compared with 
those of deeper tones. Another important differ- 
ence is also very noticeable in the shape of the 
flowers, some of which are much more reflexed 
than others. This condition is usually more 
apparent among the richly coloured spec.mens, 
ansther circumstance which adds considerably tu 
their gracefulness. Mr. Perry of Enfield informs 
me that the reflexed forms were greatly 
m evidence in some collections he has 
mspected. These varieties seem to me worth 
nting; as a consequence I now only collect 
seed from the forms of good shape and colour. 
If I may be allowed to close this inordinately Jong 
letter by a reference to one more Lily, I should 
lke to call attention to another recent intro- 
duction—L. Pseudo-tigrinum. Lilies that are 
ats» good garden plants are not so plentiful that 
we can afford to neglect so fine a plant as this. 
To those who do not yet know it, I strongly 
recommend a trial. It is a distinct and exceed- 
ingly graceful form. Its constitution is vigorous, 
and it will thrive in any decent garden soil if 
the drainage is right ; but, of course, the addition 
of some loam, leaf-soil and sand is preferable. 
My first twelve, planted five years ago, had to be 
shifted in 1916. Last year some attained a 
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height of 7 feet, and would have been taller if 
they had not been disturbed; and so rapidly 
does this Lily increase that they are now, in two 
years, surrounded by dozens of flowering ofi- 
shoots. One stem carried thirty-one flowers this 
vear. The plant requires no staking, and I 
believe it is disease resisting. The flowers are of 
the Tiger Lily shape, orange red in colour, with 
deep brownish spots. I have it in sun and 
shade, but fancy it kes sunny positions best.— 
CECIL A. P. OSBURNE. 


TOMATOES AND APPLES. 


I CONNECT these two in order to gather into one 

my comments on two notes which have lately 
appearcd in THE GARDEN. On page 86, Feb- 
ruary 22, Mr. Brotherston says: ‘‘ The old- 
fashioned, ribbed Tomatoes . were atrocious 
in flavour and in smell.” Now, this is a downright, 
unqualified assertion, such as rarely holds good in 
matters where individual tastes are involved, 
and Mr. Brotherston will not think me discourtcous 
if I answer it with a downright contradiction, 
My own. viry strong opinion is that the modern 


A GROUP OF LILIUM AURATUM IN A 
READER’S GARDEN. 


Tomato has deteriorated in flavour in proportion 
as it has improved in appearance. I seem to re- 
member Mr. H. J. Elwes, who has certainly had 
a large experience both in time and in foreign 
travel, asking plaintively in THe GARDEN how and 
where he could find a Tomato with real flavour. 
I, too, have eaten Tomatocs for very many years 
and in very many places at home and abroad, 
and ask the same question, with a quite clear 
recollection of the superior flavour of the Tomato 
of earlier days. What Mr. Brotherston calls 
‘its peculiarly nasty taste” is surely the full 
and piquant quality which is exactly what the 
clever modern raiser has obliterated in his un- 
accountable infatuation for smoothness and 
appearance generally. This is part of the extra- 
ordinary British superstition that fruits and 
vegetables are grown, first of all, to look handsome. 
The French or Italian housewife and cook, with 
far superior wisdom, hold precisely the contrary 
opinion, and do not care two straws what they look 
like so long as they are excellent to eat. And, 
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after all, what is the harm of ribs on a Tomato ? 
It is seldom peeled before cooking, and, after 
cooking, the ribs do not matter. A word about 
Apples. I deprecate such statements as that of 
Mr. Owen Thomas on page 64, February 8: ‘ Talk 
of foreign fruits of their weight and 
quality there is no comparison with really well- 
grown British Apples.” I think such unqualified 
laudation is harmful rather than helpful to the 
British producer and consumer. It savours too 
much of the old arrogant belief that an Englishman 
could thrash any three Frenchmen. My home . 
is within the largest military area in England, 
and during these war years a large number of 
officers and men from America and the Dominions 
have been my guests, many of them practical 
fruit-growers. They have eaten and appreciated 
my Apples—I think I may say they are good, 
e.g., my Cox's Orange have taken first prize 
on the only two occasions they have been 
entered at the Royal Horticultural Society’s show— 
but they have also spoken with a proper pride 
of their own considerably larger range of fine dessert 
varietics. It seems to me that the fact of one or 
two eminent fruits, such as Cox and Ribston, being, 
in a double sense, in everyone’s mouth indicates 
that our really first class list is rather short. 
No one esteems Cox more highly than myself, 
but I do not feel myself unpatriotic in giving 
rather more points to an Oregon Newtown Pippin. 
For one thing, I disagree with Mr. Owen Thomas 
about weight. The Newtown of equal size is 
much heavier than the Cox, as I have proved by 
the scales. Considering that these other countries 
have fully organised State help to back individual 
energy, and that their climate is enormously 
more certain and better for bloom and ripening, 
that is, for saccharine quality, it would be strange 
if they were behind us. Our advantage, if we 
have an advantage, lies, I think, ‘in our excellent 
cooking Apples. The Overseas attention has been 
given much more to dessert fruit, and the acidity 
given by our climate, which is a defect in this 
department, is an advantage in kitchen Apples. 
To sum up briefly on what may be called the 
moral aspect of this question, I have observed 
that when people are quite sure they are superior 
to everyone else they are in danger of becoming 
inferior.—G. H. ENGLEHEART. 


CELEBRATED TREES IN GREAT 
BRITAIN. 


NDER “ Notes of the Week ” in THE GARDEN 
of February 15 reference is made to a lecture 
delivered at a recent meeting of the Gilbert White 
Fellowship by Mr. H. J. Elwes, F.R.S., V.M.H., on 
‘‘Celebrated Trees in Great Britain, Past and 
Present.” In the ‘‘ Notes” reference is made 
to some remarkable specimens of Oak, Beech and. 
Walnut. I wonder whether Mr. Elwes. took 
cognisance of the Fortingall Yew in Glenlyon, 
Perthshire. There are only two fragments of 
its shell now remaining, but these afford sufficient 
proof of the approximate correctness of various 
measurements taken from time to time, giving 
its circumference to be from 50 feet to 56 feet. 
De Candolle, after inspecting it, gave it as his 
opinion that it was the oldest piece of vegetation ` 
in Europe, and it is generally supposed to be 
over 3,000 years old. The old fragments still put 
forth some branches and leaves. A scion a little 
distance from the old trunk stands some 40 feet 
high, and is close on 200 years old.—CHARLES 
COMFORT. 

(We have submitted the foregoing to Mr. H. J. 
Elwes, who replies: “The Fortingall Yew has 
been so often written about that I did not think it 
was worth while to allude toit; and De Candolle’s 
calculation as tots probable age has been proved 
to_bé) based upon ‘an incorrect assumption.” —Ep.] 
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The Caucasian Scabious 
(SEE COLOURED COVER). 


F I were asked to give the names of a dozen 

first-class herbaccous plants, I should certainly 

include the Caucasian Scabious, despite the 

knowledge that there are those who, gardening 

w.th hardy plants alone, say they are unable to 
cultivate it. That condition of things is, I fear, due 
to the belief that it is only necessary to plant it in 
ordinary garden soils and expect the finest results. 
That is a mistake at the outset. As a matter 
of fact, this particular specics would appear to 
abhor heavy retentive soils, though quite at home 
in some of the stronger loams where these are 
of a sandy nature and well draincd. At the same 
time, an even greater 
measure of success 
follows its cultiva- 
tion in light and 
warm soils, and it 
offers no objection 
to those largely 
composed of vege- 
table matter or 
others of a peaty 
nature. In a word, 
therefore, the plant 
may be said to 
fiour:ish in light, 
well - draincd 
in preference to all 
others. If such as 
these are at planting- 
time enriched by the 
addition of a good 
layer of cow-manure 
a few inches below 
the base of the plants, 
so much the better. 

Raising from Seeds.— Apart from the important 
question of soil, that of raising the plant periodically 
from seeds merits close attention, for more than 
one reason, On light and warm soils this handsome 
Scabious Is usually a good perennial. 
soils it Then again, because of its 
abundant and profuse flowcring, the stools become 
exhausted; hence the need for replacing them 
with others of a more youthful 
ature, Happily, seeds are abundant and cheap, 
and, vegetating quickly and with comparative 
certainty, afford the readiest means of propagation 
to amatcur and professional alike. The 
should be sown preferably during the autumn or 
winter months, so that, vegetating ip the earliest 
days of spring, there is still a full season ahead 


soils 


On heavy 
is not so. 


and vigorous 


seeds 


for the plants to make good growth, These 
would be best ina cold frame. Seeds sown in 


February or later should be given greenhouse 
treatment, a temperature of 50° 
ample. In either case the seedlings should be 
potted off singly when large enough to handle and 
be grown without a check from the start, so as 
to be ready for their permanent quarters in the 
open ground early in May. 

Varieties.—Though variations naturally occur 
when raising plants from seeds, the species has 
not been prolific of good or distinct forms, though 
such names as superba, atrocerulea, perfecta and 
others have been catalogued, 
variety received an award of merit so long ago 
as 1895, an honour never granted to the typical 
kind. The white is not pure, however, and there 
is abundant room for another of more glistening 
purity. A recent addition—il is an acquisition as 
Well as a novelty—is that depicted in the coloured 
cover of this issue. 
J. Cocker and Sons, Aberdeen, and when exhibited 
by them as Scabiosa caucasica magnifica (Cocker’s 


about being 


A good white 


This originated with Messrs. 


Variety) gained an award of merit from the Royal 
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Horticultural Socicty. Et is the fincst I have seen, 
the flowers larger and of a decper lavender blue 
than the original. In common with such plants 


the seedlings do not come absolutely true, and 
propagation has to be cficctcd by division—a 
rather slow method. 


SCABIOSA CAUCASICA, 


THE CAUCASIAN PINCUSHION \ 


FLOWER. = 
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NEW AND RARE PLANTS 


FIRST-CLASS CERTIFICATE. 


Brasso-Cattleya Princess Patricla.—An cx- 
quisitely beautiful hybrid in which the predomi- 
nating colour is rose pink, the frontal lobe of the 
lip being of rich crimson and coloured pink in the 
upper parts, where it is prettily frilled. Shown 
by Messrs. Charlesworth and Co., Hayward’s Heath 

AWARD) OF MERIT, 

Lelio-Cattleya Zena.—The sepals and petals 
are of deep rose, the beautifully frilled lip being 
This was also shown by Messrs. 
Charlesworth and Co. i 

Cymbidium Allemeuse MeBeanii.—The sepals 
and petals of this charming variety are coloured 
pearly white with a suffusion of pink, the tube of 
the lip copiously spotted with brown. Shown by 
Messrs. J. and A. McBean, Cooksbridge. 

Lælio-Cattleya Rex (L.-C. Haroldiana x C. 
Tityus Rex).—The sepals and petals are of rich 
rose colour, the crimson purple lip being well 
The undulated character of the 
flower is distinctly pleasing and effective. From 
Messrs. Flory and Black, Slough. 

Cymbidium International.—A charmingly beau- 
tiful hybrid of soft cream and rose pink colouring, 
the tubular portion of the lip freely spotted within. 
From Messrs. Arm- 
strong and Brown, 
Tunbridge Wells. 


Freesia Rose 
Beauty.— Colour 
names, suggcstive 
though they be, 
often fail to couvey 
an adequate idea of 
the beauty of a 
plant. The present 
instance is a case 
in point. Rose 
Beauty is not only 
the best thing yet 
scen in the colour 
range indicated: it 
marks a great 
advance, appealing 
both by richness of 
tone and refine- 
ment. Under arti- 
ficial light it is of 
an enhanced beauty, 
the white tube 
striated with scarlet 


of rich crimson, 


proportioned. 


rendering it most 
effective. It is des- 
tined to take a 
foremost place in 
decoration. 


Freesia Merry 
Widow.—A vigorous 
grower and free 
bloomer. The flowers 
are heavily tipped or 


suffused with rosy 
mauve, the well- 
expanded lobes of 


the ccrolla revealing 
flowers of the largest 
size. The tube 
within and without 
is nearly pure white. 
These two fragrant 
rand delightful novel- 
ties were shown 
by the Rev. Joseph 
Jacob, Whitewell, 
Whitchurch, Salop. 
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Primula malacoides Princess Patricia.—This 
excellent novelty surpasses all other single-flowered 
varieties in the size of its rose pink, yellow-eyed 
flowers, also in its vigour and freedom of 
blossoming. In these respects it is a great gain 
and a plant for all. It is said to come absolutely 
true from seeds, an item of much import. From 
Messrs. Carter and Co., Raynes Park, S.W. 


FREESIAS (?) 


By E. A. BOWLES, M.A., F.L.S., V.M.H. 


“ HEN is a door not a door?” 
“ When it’s a-jar.” Oh, how 
I used to laugh at the variations 
the Moore and Burgess Minstrels 
could play with that simple and 
ridiculous answer. Can you remember the 
dull comer man who thought it was the 
answer to all the subsequent riddles and could 
not be made to see he had not answered 
correctly ? I can chuckle over the memory of it 
now. But what is the answer to ‘‘ When is a 
Freesia hot a Freesia?” No; I was not going to 
say “On Thor’s Day,” but, “ When Mr. Chapman 
and Mr. Jacob have taken it in hand and turned 
it into something between a Sparaxis, an 
Alstremeria chilensis, lilac Auriculas and Cow- 
slips.” Some of Mr. Chapman’s new creations 
in this line delighted many of us at the Royal 
Horticultural Society’s meeting on February 11, 
and I have in front of me as I write a bunch of 
Mr. Jacob’s latest triumphs, and have made a 
pencil sketch of three. It has been said that all 
Freesias are alike in a photograph; and evena 
pencil cannot tell you—so my pen must—that the 
upper spike is Fairy Queen and of a soft rose shade— 
I think rather like that of a Raspberry ice, but it is 
so long since I saw one that I may be wrong. 
Can anyone guess from the sketch that the lower 
segment has a rich orange central spot divided 
by a dark red line, and a band of white between 
ıt and the pink tip? Also that the two segments 
on either side of it carry on the white band, and in 
them it runs down the throat ? The flowers open 
so widely in such an un-Freesia-like way that one 
wonders whether they might not be made to cross 
with a Sparaxis. The orange marking is re- 
produced as a glow or flush on the inner edges 
of these two segments, after the family habit of 
Freesias, and, blending with the rosy tint, strongly 
recalls Alstroemeria chilensis. The chubby, round- 
faced one on the right is Yellow Dwarf, bright 
yellow with orange throat and corner markings 
very suggestive of a Cowslip, a trace of whose 
perfume it also seems to have stolen. The third 
is Dairy Maid, but reminds me more of the 
produce of that lady's labours than of her person, 
for it is mostly of a soft sulphur or buttery yellow, 
with a bright spot of rich Cheddar cheese orange 
om the small segment. The colours of these three 
harmonise very pleasantly together, and an old 
cut-glass vase holding half a dozen spikes of each 
with their own tender green leaves is a charming 
sight on a day when the snow lies thick outside and 
the door ts a door indeed and will not be a-jar if I 
can keep it shut. 


Coleus Cuttings and Seedlings.—Coleuses can 
be grown from cuttings, seed, or by taking cuttings 
from old stock plants that have been wintered 
im a warm greenhouse where the temperature 
dees not fall below 55° in winter. Plants that 
are to be kept through the winter for stock are 
rooted in August or September and kept rather 
dry till the beginning of February, when they 


a 
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Young growing tips root 
The best 
loam, 


start to grow again. 
very easily and soon make nice plants. 
soil for potting Coleuscs is one-third 
one-third leaf-mould, one-third peat, and enough 
sand to keep it open. If plants are to be grown 
from seed, fill a pan with sifted 
through a quarter-inch mcsh Sieve, using the rough 
material in making the drainage. In filling the 
pan put plenty of crocks in the bottom and the 
rough siftings 2 inches thick over the crocks, 
and over the siftings the fine soil. Afterwards 
give tepid water and stand to drain for a few 


soil well 


SEEDLING FREESIAS. 


(From a drawing by E. A. Bowles). 
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hours; then sow the seed. When sown, lightly 
cover with sand, press level with a piece of flat 
board, and cover with a sheet of glass. Place a 
piece of paper over the pan till the seeds germinate, 
when it must be removed. The glass must be 
kept free from moisture by turning each day, 
removing it entirely when the seeds start to make 
rough leaves. When large enough to handle, 
transplant an inch apart into boxes, or into 
small pots. In transplanting, one should remember 
that it is generally the smallest seedlings which 
produce the best-coloured leaves. 
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COLOUR AND PLANT LIFE 


THINK it may interest readers of THE 

GARDEN to know that a paper was read at 

one of the meetings of the Scientific Com- 

mittee of the Royal Horticultural Society, 

and afterwards published by the society, on 
“ Some Effects of Growing Plants Under Glasses 
of Various Colours,” by the Rev. G. Henslow, M.A., 
F.L.S. Some of the main conclusions arrived at 
were as follows. First be it noted that the three 
important functions of living protoplasm in plants 
under the influence of solar radiations are (1) 
respiration, or the inspiration of oxygen and the 
expiration of carbon dioxide; (2) transpiration, 
or the exhalation of watery vapour; (3) assimila- 
tion, or the inspiration of carbon dioxide and the 
expiration of oxygen. 

It has been clearly established that the heat 
rays are the prime stimulators of respiration, 
which may be independent of the luminous rays. 
Heat without light will excite germination, so 
that if germination takes place more quickly under 
the influence of the red and yellow, it is because 
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prejudicial tn arresting vital functions. If, there- 
fore, scorching ts to be subdued, it must be done by 
some means which reduces the heat rays without 
lessening the whole amount of white light, or, at 
least, without diminishing the amount of any onc 
or more of the individual rays of the spectrum ; 
and the Rev. G. Henslow suggests that this might 
be accomplished by the passage of light through 
water. H. H. WARNER. 
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Pallida Dalmatica 


For peerless beauty this splendid Iris makes it 
stand out as easily the queen of all the Flag-leaved 
kinds. Many seedlings and crossings have been 
raised from it, but the type plant, with its splendid 
port and its bluish lavender flowers, will always 
remain as one of the finest things in the garden in 
early June. G. J. 


Iris 


ROSES IN THE AIR—II 


By 


HRISTOPHER thereupon undid the 

fastenings of the hamper, and brought 

out the Roses one by one as they came 

to hand, each with a somewhat 

voluminous label, on which, even 
without my pince-nez, I could read in large red 
letters the words ‘“ McTuck and Son, Golden Horn 
Nurseries, Stamboul.”’ 


IRIS PALLIDA DALMATICA. 


there are more heat rays associated with 
these colours than with the more refrangible 
rays. 


Some years ago the great Palm House at Kew 
Gardens was glazed with pale emerald green tinted 
glass, the main object being to reduce the scorching 
heat of the sun; but Dr. Lindley observed in his 
“Theory of Horticulture,” page 300, that no 
advantage seems to have resulted. On the other 
hand, the Fern houses at Kew were glazed with 
a much decper tinted green glass, and this was 
found to be positively injurious and was removed 
(see the Gardeners’ Chronicle, November 26, 1892). 
Recent experiments show that it is not only a 
certain amount of heat which is cut off by green 
glass, but the more imporlant rays which are re- 
quired for assimilative purposes. Plants grown 
under green glass were actually found tuo lose 
weight of dry substance, though there was an 
incrcase in water. This was caused by the trans- 
piration and assimilation being too feeble, and 
respiration too active for such feeble powers. 
In every way green glass proved to be most 


“ The Pasha '’'—Chr'stopher procecdcd to read, 
scanning the label of the first Rose. 

“ Never heard of such a Rose,” I exclaimed, 
interrupting him. ‘' However, live and IJearn! 
I wonder, now, what The Pasha is like.” , 

“PH tell you that in a jiffy,” said Christopher, 
“for McTurk puts a full printed description on 
the label of every Rose. Shall I read this one ? ” 

“ Do, by all means,” said I. 

“The Pasha—Hybrid Thibetan. McTurk crea- 
tion of 1941. Vigorous cl) mber—rods 20 feet 
long in one season, thickness of a Malacca cane. 
Foliage sap green, leathery, heavily lacquered, 
with leaflets of the size of Camellia leaves. Inocu- 
lated for mildew and spot. Warranted grub- 
resistant. Blooms continuously from carly April 
to mid-November. Flower, of medium size— 
larger than a cheese plate, but not so large as a 
soup plate—on rigid stalks 18 inches in length, 
produced singly, not in clusters. Full to centre. 
Guard-petals rcfiexed, of exceptional depth and 
substance, of a subtly elusive colour, equally 
difficult to imagine or describe—intense orange 


“ SOMERS.” 


vermilion, delicately pencilled and suffused with 
rich axle-grease chrome, and veined with purple 
porphyry. The inner petals, which converge in 
concentric circles to form an exquisitely truncated 
and terraced cone, are of a translucent primrose, 
pencilled and splashed with Eau-de-Tamise fawn, 
and cmitting, in certain lights, opalescent flashes 
of electric green. Fragrance—a symphony of 
Cumin, Anise, Myrrh and Spikenard. Not large 
enough for exhibition, but can be unreservedly 
recommended as a decorative Rose. Radio- 
platinum Medal of the L.N.R.S.” 

“ A splendid Rose that, Christopher!" cried I 
with enthusiasm, ‘‘ that is, if one can trust the 
description. Just think of the garden perfumed 
with Anise and Cumin! Can it be true, do you 
think ? ” ° 

“It’s true right enough,” said he—“ it’s the 
raiser’s own description. And if the raiser doesn’t 
know. what his Rose is like, who does ? ” 

“ There’s something in that,” said I. ‘ But 
what is a radio-platinum medal? I never heard 
of such a thing. And what is the L.N.R.S.? It 
seems to me that such a Rose deserves the highest 
distinction—the National Rose Society’s gold 
medal.” 

“ Oh, bless you, Sir,” said he; ‘‘there’s no 
N.R.S. now, and hasn’t been this many a long 
vear. Merged long ago in the League of Nations 
Rose Society. President Wilson insisted upon it, 
and so the N.R.S. had to give itself the happy 
despatch. The L.N.R.S.—don’t you remember, 
Sir ?—has its headquarters on the Golden Horn, 
so that Jap, Yankee, Australian and South African 
Members of Council can ‘attend the fortnightly 
meetings without inconvenience—in their planes, 
vou know. Gold medal? Gold is no go nowadays, 
gold isn’t. Since the Great War and the payment 
of the German indemnity nobody will look at 
gold. Radio-platinum is the only precious metal 
these days, that and Corinthian brass.” 

“ Christopher,” said I, ‘‘ you really make me feel 
queer ; I must be in a high fever and delirious, 
I think—just feel my pulse, will you? But never 
mind, go on to the next Rose.” 

“ Empress of Lilliput,” he continued. ‘‘ Indo- 
Chincse Polypom. Height 8 inches or, if generously 
grown, 10 inches. Neat but solid foliage of 
Indian jade, with veins and midrib of old ivory. 
llower-stems surmounted by a flat cluster con- 
taining from fifty to a hundred buds and Roses. 
The expanded bloom is of the size of the ancient 
threepenny-bit, still occasionally found in church 
collections ; but, seen under a magnifying glass 
of sufficient power, this diminutive Rose is found 
to be of exquisitely perfect formation, resembling 
a fine specimen of the old-fashioned Maréchal Niel, 
which one still sometimes comes across in gardens 
that affect the antique and curious. The colour 
is a Cingalese cat’s-eye amber, weirdly dappled 
with malachite green, and shot with iridescent 
flamcs of Tytian purple—a Surprising and unique 
combination, This charming Polypom is never 
out of bloom, but is pcrhaps in finest feather 
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towards the end of December. The one drawback 
to an otherwise perfect flower is its fragrance-— 
a blend of Eau-de-Cologne and Ambrusia—which, 
though in itself delightful, is so powerful as to 
kill all other garden perfumes. Recommended for an 
1salated position, not too near the dwelling-house.” 

“Where can we put Empress of  Lill‘put, 
Christopher,” said I, “so that its Eau-de-Cologne 
and Ambrosia may not clash with The Pasha’s 
Myrrh and Spikenard ? In the kitchen garden, 
do vou think—perhaps close to the new manure 
heap? Yes, we will put it there. Go on, please, 
to the next Rose.” 

‘Blue Stocking—H.T. of 
robust constitution and 
habit. Pinnate leaves, 
13 inches in length, with ten 
leaflets on either side, bronze 
green, leathery texture, 
veined with alabaster and 
mottled with burnt sienna. 
Inoculated for fungoids. 
Blooms somewhat on the 
small side for exhibition, the 
largest being mo larger than 
the average silver teapot, 
but exquisitely shaped and 
proportioned, the somewhat 
irregular tip-tilted petals 
forming a softly undulating 
cushion, finished off at the 
centre with a chaplet of 
lemon stamens and orange 
chrome anthers. The outer 
petals, of great depth and 
substance, are of Lac de 
Genève azure (a shade 
lighter than the Belladonna 
Delphinium), while the inner 
and shorter petals gradually 
deepen in intensity, towards 
the verge of the central 
circlet, to a rich lapis-lazuli, 
tugzagged with reticulations 
of milky moonstone grey. 
Fragrance delicious—a 
mingled aroma of old Eau-de- 
Vie and prime Cavendish.” 

At this point in the pro- 
ceedings my attention was 
arrested by what sounded, 
to my startled senses, like 
the * knocking in Macbeth,” 
as I have heard it performed 
by capable artists at .Drury 
Lane; but on looking in the 
direction of the noise I found 
nothing more tragic than 
Christopher, tapping vigor- 
ously outside my window 
and holding up for my in- 
spection a couple of healthy 
Ruse trees—General Jacque- 
runot and Gloire de Dijon, 


he said they were, and 
asking where would I have 
them put ? 

“Put them where the 


Spirit moves you !” said I— 
not ton amiably, I am afraid. 
"After an apocalypse of 
cat’s-eye amber and lapis- 
lazuli marbled with milky 
moonstone, do you expect me 
to have any stomach for such antiquated rubbish 
as Gloire de D-jon and General Jacqueminot ? ” 

Though evidently puzzled by the words. Chris- 
topher understood the tone and returned a soft 
answer; ‘* Perhaps, Sir, you might try them with 
a httle of your wash.” 
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The Chimney Bellflowers 


(CAMPANULA PYRAMIDALIS.) 


Ir is difficult to say anything new about these 
chacming Chimney Campanulas. We have a large 
number of them, both blue and white, planted 
in the open in large beds, but the most pleasing 
elfect is produced when I have associated them 
with a number of double pink Hollyhocks, using 
as a foreground masses of Lythrum roseum, 
Sidalcea Rosy Queen, Eryngiums,  Tritonias 
and Gypsophila. A light soil is generally recom- 
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er boxes, removing the seedlings when sufficiently 
large to 3-inch pots, in which they may remain 
until March, when they may be planted out in 
nursery beds for twelve months. At the end of 
this tiine they are ready to place in their flowering 
quarters, or potted up into 8-inch pots for indoor 
decoration. Ior large conservatories and winter 
gardens they àre charming subjects in August, 
when tall flowering plants are somewhat scarce. 
During the seedling stage protection is advisable 
both from extreme heat and cold, for to get good 
healthy plants of from § feet to 6 fcet in height 


BANKSIAN ROSES ON A BUNGALOW. 


mended for these Campanulas; but here the 
soil is very heavy and retentive, and they 
thrive wonderfully well with only a little 
light mixture placed round the ball at planting- 
time. To maintain a constant supply annually, 


seed should be sown every May in shallow pans 


an unchecked growth is essential. Being hardy 
plants, it must be remembered they will sot 
endure much artificial heat at any time, and 
healthy progress is only. made in a genial 
temperature. 


Hertrordshive, Gerorce Burrows. 
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FRUIT-GROWING FOR 


By H. 


RUIT-GROWING has been frequently 

mentioned recently as a suitable occupa- 

tion for demobilised officers, so that 

perhaps the experience of one who has 

recently embarked upon an enterprise 
of this description may be of some use to those 
who are thinking about doing likewise. 

Three things appear to be absolutely essential 
to ensure the success of the venture: first, suitable 
land ;4 secondly, ample capital; and thirdly, 
sound technical knowledge, or, at any rate, 
enthusiasm for the employment and a fixed 
determination to become efficient. 

No doubt there is a plentiful supply of land 
suitable for growing fruit in this country, but, 
at the same time, it is not always easy to obtain 
it, even when the necessary funds are available. 
In 1915 ten acres of land were purchased at a 
price of £425, two miles from a railway station. 
This land is particularly suitable for growing 
the best Apples and Pears, also Black Currants 
and other fruits. Subsequently four adjoining 
acres were purchased for £300, and some months 
afterwards three acres and some farm buildings 
cost £375. Altogether seventeen and a half acres 
were bought. Ten acres were planted last March 
with between 5,000 and 6,000. bush trees. 
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THE PLAN OF PLANTING A FRUIT FARM. were 


These were purchased at a reasonable price of 
60s. a hundred. Quite recently, for similar trees, 
the same firm quoted as their lowest price 120s. 
to 150s. a hundred, and even then could not supply 
any considerable quantity of a particular variety. 

The rows were 6 feet apart, and the trees were 
planted 12 feet apart from each other in the rows 
on the triangular system, ensuring that about 
8 feet 9 inches was the space between trees in 
adjoining rows. Precocious varieties were planted 
in alternate rows, such as Stirling Castle, Golden 
Spire, Rev. W. Wilks, Duchess’s Favourite 
and Lane’s Prince Albert, all on the English 
Paradise stock, with the idea of ‘ scrapping ” 
these trees as soon as the more permanent 
ones require extra space. Cox's Orange Pippin 
does well in the neighbourhood, and = although 
no doubt it is impossible to be certain as to its 
growth until actually tried on a particular area, 
still, 1,200 of these trees were planted. The rest 
of the varieties included James Grieve, Worcester 
Pearmain, Allington, and a few Bramley’s Seedling. 
The rows included only one variety, except in 
certain cases where two varieties were planted 
alternately, one being an upright and the other a 
more spreading grower. In no case were two 
rows of the same variety planted together, 
although this, no doubt, is carrving the desire 
for  cross-fertilisation almost to an extreme 
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SOLDIERS 
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point; still, the owner has had cxperienee of 
self-sterility in Apples and Pears and wished 
to avoid it at all costs. 

Before planting the land it was necessary to 
erect a fence on all sides of the property, and a 
Becch hedge was planted in addition on two sides 
for the sake of protection. Some second-hand 
wire was obtained from a dealer, and a large 
number of old iron bed-sides were used for uprights 
together with Chestnut spiles. Good solid Oak 
posts were placed at the corners, and occasionally 
along the sides so as to ensure stability. Four- 
foot wire-netting of 14-inch mesh was put up, 
and about 6 inches of it let into the ground; but 
in spite of this precaution, hares have occasionally 
jumped the netting and got among the fruit 
trees, but fortunately have not yet done any 
damage. 

The land was cultivated 14 inches deep by steam 
tackle, and afterwards heavy drag harrows were 
applied. Altogetlier the ploughing and harrowing 
of fourteen and a half acres of the property cost 
£57. The expense of the fence came to just under 
£150. 

In the early part of the summer the trees looked 
very bad, but the autumn rains pulled them round, 
and with the exception of the Allingtons, of which 

nearly 100 were lost out of 
about 400, the failures were 
very few 

In addition to the Apples 
about 300 Pears were 
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Favourite, Louise Bonne of 
Jersey, and Durondeau; 
and a hedge of Czar Plums 
was planted on the west 
side, the Beech hedge being 
planted on the north and 
east sides. The cost of 
planting the trees amounted 
to £46; implements 
purchased to the 

amount of £50 or so, 
and a good young cob cost £30. 

The ground between the fruit trees was cropped 
with Potatocs, one row being planted between 
two rows of trees, and as over 50 tons of sound 
ware Potatoes were sold besides seed, chats and 
unsound Potatoes, a good crop was obtained. 
The cost of this crop amoufhted to £270, made up 
as follows: Labour, Scotch seed of Arran Chief, 
manures, ‘superphosphate, sulphate of ammonia, 
cartage, &c., so that a good return was shown on 
this crop. 

Haricot Beans were sown between the trees 
in the rows, but this crop cost £22 and will be a dead 
loss. The seed was not sown early . enough, 
and the wet autumn interfered with the ripening 
of the plants. 

Sunflower seed was sown on the north and east 
sides by way of protection, and as the cost of the 
crop only amounted to about a sovereign, and 
cwt. or 2cwt. of secd was produced and used for 
feeding pigs and poultry, it certainly paid its way, 
especially as the pony and the pigs appeared to 
have a special liking for the green leaves. 

Three acres of the balance of seven and a half 
acres did not come into possession until last 
Michaelmas, and the other four acres were sown 
as to two acres with Oats and an acre of Swedes 
and an acre of Mangels. The Oats proved to be a 
good crop, but have not yet been threshed out: 
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The Mangels are estimated at 40 tons, and although 
all estimates are liable to err on the generous side, 
still, the crop was exceedingly satisfactory, and 
has been sold at 37s. 6d. per ton. The Swedes 
are estimated to produce from 20 tons to 25 tons, 
which have been sold at 45s. per ton, except 
a small quantity retained for the use of pigs which 
have been bought. Four store pigs were pur- 
chased for 22s. 6d. each, twelve weeks old, and a sow 
with a litter of eleven pigs was added to the stock 
and cost £19. 

No doubt the conditions caused by the war have 
been difficult to overcome, and distinctly un- 
favourable for making a start in a venture of this 
description. Labour has been scarce, the quality 
has been poor and the cost heavy; but, at the 
same time, the prices realised for the Potatoes 
and for the roots to a great extent equalised the 
extra expense. It will be seen that a large capital 
per acre has been used, and owing to the fact of 
the owner not being able to supervise the work 
daily, a certain amount of extra expense has been 
incurred; still, there is no doubt that it is im- 
possible to avoid a very large outlay on starting 
a small fruit farm without including the purchase 
price of the land; £100 per acre would not seem 
to be too much to allow for capital. 

Ard now as to the future. No fruit is expected 
this year, as the bushes have been pruned for the 
purpose of wood production and not fruit. Next 
year this principle will be considerably altered, 
and the owner hopes that in three or four years’ 
time a considerable amount may be realised from 
the fruit. He is a great believer in the extension 
system of pruning, and has in the past gathered 
regularly, year by year, a bushel of fruit per tree 
on an average from certain varieties, such as 
Allington and Lane’s Prince Albert. The trees 
mentioned were ten years old, and had borne 
at this rate for five years. If Cox’s Orange Pippin 
proves a success, no doubt there will be a consider- 
able profit in the farm, and if the average crop 
per tree is reckoned at half a bushel, this should 
return a fair profit if the best quality fruit can be 
grown. It is desired to pay special attention 
to the dessert varieties, and to make a special 
feature of packing the fruit in boxes for private 
trade. 

It should be mentioned that four cottages were 
bought in bad repair for £200. It will cost about 
the same amount to put them in sound order. 
These cottages have proved of great value in 
obtaining and retaining labour, as the housing 
difficulty is so great in country districts now. 

In all, up to the present time about {£2,650 has 
been spent. Further capital will be needed to 
carry on for next year, but not more than {200 
or £300. | 


Late Pruning in Northern 
Districts 


TuouGn it is generally desirable to have pruning 
done in the course of the winter, in order that the 
pressure of work may be correspondingly lightened 
in the ‘springtime, the pruning of fruit trees in 
Northern districts is often most satisfactorily 
performed in March and April. It is considered 
inadvisable. to prune in frosty weather, as the 
cut shoots may dic back as a result. Newly 
planted trees should now receive their first pruning. 
No hard and fast rule can be observed as to 
shortening the leading shoots; but, generally 
speaking, these should be cut back to about 
two-thirds of their original length, and any 
laterals spurred to about 4 inches. Some gardeners 
prefer to leave newly planted trees unpruned 
for a, vear, wit the(objec® of allowing them 
to develop their root system; but it is a moot 
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point whether any real benefit is derived from it. 
During the year’s unrestricted growth most of the 
buds form either thin laterals or fruit-spurs. 
This entails a lot of extra work in pruning the 
following season. One has to search low down 
on two year old wood to find a dormant growth 
bud to which to cut. On the whole, I think it is 
better to cut well back after planting, and to 
maintain the trees in- proper training from the 
vutset. Pests give far less trouble when the 
pruning is well done. Mal MN; 


Beware of Caterpillars 
SUCCESSFUL SPRAYING. 
By F. J. CHITTENDEN, V.M.H. 


EASON after season complaints are heard 

that fruit trees have been sprayed for this, 

that, or the other trouble, but that the 

spraying has failed to accomplish the 

purpose for which it was applied. This 
lack of success is often due to the use of the wrong 
thing at the wrong time in the wrong way. Suc- 
cessful spraying calls, on the one hand, for accurate 
knowledge of the cause of the trouble, the sub- 
stance most appropriate to apply, and the time 
it is most likely to be effective ; and, on the other, 
for preparedness and thoroughness in the practical 
wperations. Delay—often fatal delay—not in- 
trequently arises because at the moment they are 
wanted the machines are not in proper order, or the 
materials to be used have to be secured from a 
distance. Yet a careful fruit-grow.r ought to 
know whether spraying will be called for. If a 
iungus of any sort has attacked his trees in one 
vear, it is likely to recur the next, and preventive 
spraying is necessary; if the eggs of aphides, or 
psvlla, or mussel scale, or eggs or larva of moths 
have been found in winter on the trees, or if one 


TREES AT WISLEY 
LEAD ARSENATE. 


APPLE 


SPRAYING 


The spraying is done before the flowers open, and again afler the petals fall. be 


WITH A SOLUTION OF 
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or other of the numerous moths that lay their 
eggs upon our fruit trees have been seen, spraying 
to kill the newly hatched larve ought to be an- 
ticipated. 

If one may judge by the numbers of Winter 
Moths, Mottled Umbers and so 
winter, many of our trees will again suffer from 
the attacks of their caterpillars. To these add 
the other large moths which make fruit trees their 
home, and the very numerous small ones, and 
call to mind the havoc they have so often wrought 
in years past, and the need for preparedness will 
be apparent to everyone who grows fruit. 

Green flies have done less damage during the 
past year or two than in many earlier ones, and 
unless their shining, oblong eggs are seen in numbers 
on the young twigs or spurs, we may perhaps 
feel fairly safe so far as they are concerned; but 
the heavy attacks of caterpillars in the past two 
years render another likely. If aphides or psylla 
have to be sprayed for, a nicotine wash will be 
called for to kill both them and the caterpillars ; 
but if caterpillars alone are to be dealt with, the 
cheaper lead arsenate may be used. 

Paris Green and London Purple were, until 
recently, the two materials most in demand for 
spraying against caterpillars, but the use of both 
was attended by risk of injury to the foliage. Lead 
arsenate is much safer to use, and very effective 
when put on so as to cover, or almost cover, the 
trees. To do this effectively, a sprayer of the type 
used for Potato spraying is best; but where only 
a few trecs of small size are concerned, a garden 
syringe with a very fine nozzle may bre used. 

The lead arsenate is best purchased in the paste 
form and used at the rate of about 1lb. to 20 gallons 
of water. It will not actually dissolve in water, 
and must therefore be kept constantly and thor- 
oughly stirred during its application. It must 
be applied as soon as the eggs have hatched and 
the young caterpillars, then very small, are seen 

on the just opening 


on seen this 


buds. The exact 
date of hatching 
varies with the 


weather, but the 
hatching of the egys 
and the commence- 
ment of the opening 
of the Apple buds 
usually coincide 
pretty and 
here the bursting of 
the buds does not 
mean the opening 
of the flower-buds. 
Thorough spraying 
with lead arsenate 
then will bring about 
the speedy death of 
the caterpillars before 
they have had time 
to work much mis- 
chief. Spraying with 
lead arsenate, unless 
the eggs are there 
and are just about 
to hatch, or unless 
the caterpillars are 
present; is waste of 
time, labour and 
material. Delay when 
they are present 
means 
increasingly in a 
multiple ratio with 
every day. Let watch 
be kept, therefore, 
and let the spray 
applied as soon 


closely, 


damage 
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as the caterpillars are seen. If the spraying 
be delayed until the trees are in flower, 
as is likely with the Plum, and probably with 
the Pear, it must be further delayed until 
the petals fall, for spraying while the trees 
are in bloom may bring about the death of many 
If the caterpillars are there, they will pro- 
bably injure a good many flowers and young fruits, 
and, as soon as flowering is past, spraying must 
no longer be delayed. 

With Apples spraying ought, where necessary, 
to be done before flowering ; but where it has not 
been, there again it should be done immediately 
after, ‘when any Codlin Moth caterpillars that 
may be on their way to enter the fruit will be 
killed. 
~ Thorough timely spraying with lead arsenate 
will make more certain a crop of fruit that would 
have destroyed. Delay risks 
Slovenly work courts failure. The wrong 
mixture is worse than waste, for it gives a false 
Lead arsenate will not keep 
caterpillars away and is useless as a preventive 
of attack. It will kill all when their food is poisoned 
with it, and is therefore certain as a preventive of 
damage if applied thoroughly at the right time. 


THE WINTER MOTH 


Tue caterpillars of this moth and some nearly 
allicd destructive 
pests to the leaves and flowers of Apple, Cherry, 


bees. 


otherwise been 


loss. 


sense of security. 


species are among the most 


PA 


WINTER 


Aa EA MOTHS: 


Male and iwo females. 


Damson, Pear and Plum trees, and Nut bushes. 
They attack the young leaves and flowers as soon 
as the buds begin to open, so that at times, after 
a severe visitation, the trees appear to be scorched 
by fire. The male Winter Moth measures about 
an inch or rather more across the wings when 
expanded, the upper wings being reddish brown 
or light grey in colour, and marked with fine 
transverse undulating dark lines; the lower pair 
are rather paler than the othcrs. The body is 
slender and of a yellowish grey colour. The 
female is stout, about half an inch in length, 


brown or grey in colour, and has no proper 
wings. The full-grown caterpillar is about 
three-quarters of an inch in length, and is 


green or yellowish green in colour, with several 
pale longitudinal lines. It is hatched just as 
the buds are opening, and is full-grown in June. 
It then drops to the ground, buries itself, and 
becomes a chrysalis, from which the moth emerges 
in October, November, or December, and at times 
in January. 


How to Root Fuchsia Cuttings.—Fuchsias 
root readily from cuttings of the young growing 
tips, and if a batch of these are needed, start a 
few old plants in heat. If these are well syringed 
daily they will soon break into leaf, and when 
the young tips are about an inch long they can 
be taken as cuttings and rooted in sand. These 
should be put into small pots when rooted, or 
2 inches apart If these are put 
into larger pots as soon as they need potting, and 
the tips remov: ato ke hem! bushy, nice plants 
Iwill be ready for 84 tH fee inonths 
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into boxes. 
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FOR SOUTHERN GARDENS. 


The Kitchen Garden. 


Tomatoes.—To be successful with outdoor 
Tomatoes, it is very important to have strong 
plants to put out in a sheltered position at the 
end of May or the beginning of June. Seeds may 
be sown now for raising plants for this purpose. 
Sow thinly in boxes of sandy soil and germinate 
the seeds in heat. Bide’s Recruit is very suitable 
for growing outdoors. 

Celery.—The main crop of Celery must be 
sown before the end of the month. Sow thinly 
either in boxes or on a mild hotbed in a cold frame. 
When the seedlings are through the soil, encourage 
sturdy growth by admitting air cn all favourable 
occasions. The young plants must not be allowed 
to suffer frcm the want of watcr at any time. 

Asparagus.—To make permanent plantations 
of ASparagus, the ground must be trenched and 
well manured ; and should the soil be heavy and 
of a retentive nature, a liberal quantity of burnt 
garden refuse should also be incorporated with 
it. Two year old plants are usually the most 
satisfactory for making permanent beds. and 
there must be no delay in getting these planted 
when they have been dug up from the seed-bed. 

Peas.—To keep up a succession, Peas must be 
sown at intervals of a fortnight till the second 
week in June. A sowing of Early Giant, Gradus 
or some Other hardy kind may be made now. 

Broad Beans.—Regular sowings of these must 
be made to keep up a continuous supply of pods. 
The seeds may be sown in double rows, and suff- 
cient space should be allowed between cach double 
row to grow such crops as Lettuce, Spinach, 
Radish, &c. 

Seakale.—As soon as the ground is in good 
workable condition, the roots or thongs which 
have been prepared for planting may be put 


out. 
Fruit Under Glass. 


Melons.—When the plants are growing freely, 
strict attention must be paid to the stopping and 
training of the young shoots. The leading 
growths may be stopped when they have covered 
about 2 feet of trellis. The flowers may be 
fertilised when there are two or three open on a 
plant. When sufficient fruits have set, all 
superfluous growth must be regularly removed, 
and the fruits be given every encouragement 
to swell freely. Plenty of water must be given 
when the fruits are swelling, and during the final 
stages abundance of stimulants must be afforded, 
or the fruits will lack flavour. 

Strawberries in Pots.—Plants on which the 
fruits are swelling must be watered liberally, 
and stimulants must be afforded at every alternate 
watering. Spray them with lukewarm .-rain- 
water two or three times a day during warm, 
sunny weather till the fruits commence to colour. 
At this stage the plants must be moved to a drier 
and more airy atmosphere. 


The Hardy Fruit Garden. 


Protecting Fruit Blossom.—Peaches, Apricots 
and Plums growing on walls or fences will need 
some protection from frost while they are in 
flower. Two or three thicknesses of fish-netting 
hung over the trees is usually sufficient for this 
purpose. Evergreen boughs carefully placed about 
the trees will also preserve many of the flowers, 
but they must be firmly secured, or much damage 
may be done to the flowers during stormy weather. 


The Flower Garden. l 


Agapanthus.—Plants which have been stored 
for the winter in a frost-proof shed should now 
be brought out and placed in a cool house. Examine 
the roots, and should water be necessary, give 
them sufficient to soak them thoroughly. 

Sweet-Scented Verbenas.—Give these their 
annual pruning, and if there is room for a surface- 
dressing of fresh soil, let this be given. The roots 
must not be allowed to suffer frcm the want of 
water, as growth will now be on the move. 

Border Carnations.—These may be planted 
out as soon as the ground is in workable condition. 
It will be of considerable benefit to the plants 
to place a little old potting soil around the roots 
when planting. See that the soil is made quite 
frm about ther. 

Hollyhocks.— Plants raised from seed last year 
may now be put out in their flowering quarters. 
As a precaution against the Hollyheck disease, 


THE GARDEN. 
the plants should be sprayed with Bordeaux 
mixture during the early stages of growth. 


Plants Under Glass. 


Begonia Gloire de Lorraine.—A batch of 
cuttings may now be put in if they are available. 
Dibble them into pans filled with a light sandy 
compost, and place them in the propagating-frame. 
Should cuttings be scarce, this Begonia may be 
propagated from leaves. 

Primula obconica.—Seeds of this useful plant 
may now be sown in pans of finely sifted soil. 
Cover the seeds lightly with very fine soil, and 
the pans with glass, and shade them till the seedlings 
are through the soil. 

Primula malacoides.—This is another very 
useful plant for the cool greenhouse, and is easily 
raised from seed sown now. When the flower- 
spikes appear, water must be applied with care, 
as they are liable to damp off. 

E. HARRIss. 
(Gardener to Lady Wantage.) 
Lockinge Gardens, Wantage, Berks. 


FOR NORTHERN GARDENS. 
Plants Under Glass. 


Humea elegans.— Young plants of this stately 
subject must be potted on before there is the 
slightest chance of their becoming potbound. Use 
a fairly rich soil, more particularly for the final 
potting. ln the final shift use gocd-sized pots, 


THE LATE WILLIAM GOLDRING. 


and, until the roots are active, water must be 
given sparingly. 

Camellias.—Plants growing in tubs will require 
to be plentifully supplied with liquid manure at 
least twice a week, and on no account should they 
suffer from lack of moisture. Where circumstances 
permit, vigorously syringe the plants with clear 
water to keep the plants clean and ward off attacks 
of black fiy. Plants growing in borders will 
benefit greatly by receiving a top-dressing of cow- 
manure and some good loam. 

Eucharis grandiflora.—Unlike most flowering 
plants, this has not what might be called a 
resting period. At the same time, the present is a 
suitable time to overhaul the stock. Onno account 
should the plants be overpotted, so that with the 
majority of the plants examination of the drainage 
and a slight top-dressing will be all that is required. 
Cleanse the plants of insect pests, particularly 
mealy bug. Any plants that require repotting 
must be returned tu the plant stove and be rather 
heavily shaded for a time. 


Gloxinias.— Bulbs which have been stered 


‘during the winter must now receive attention. 


Shake out th> bulbs, and place them in boxes con- 
taining leaf-mould and sand until growth is active, 
when they must be potted. Grow them on in a 
stove temperature, and, as growth advances, 
occasional applications of liquid manure will be 
beneficial. Seed for a later batch may still be 
sown, and the resulting plants will produce a 
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fine display during September. To grow Gloxinias 
successfully, a certain amount of shade is essential. 


The Hardy Fruit Garden. 


Loganberries.—No time should be lost in com- 
pleting the thinning out and training of the shoots 
of this desirable fruit. It should be remembered 
that in most gardens Loganberries make extra- 
ordinary growth, so that ample space must be 
allowed each shoot. Too often this fact is over- 
locked, with the result that the plantation quickly 
becomes a perfect tangle. There is still time to 
make fresh plantations, but it is unwise to fruit 
the plants the first season. As soon as they have 
become established they should be cut dowr: to 
within a foot of the ground. 


General Remarks.—Assuming that all the 
pruning has been completed, the ground should 
be lightly forked over, and in the case of small 
fruits be given a surface-dressing of fresh lime. 
This will act as a check to the movements of 
caterpillars. . 

Pruning Recently Planted Trees.—Trees 
planted last autumn should be pruned as soon as 
the buds are seen to be on the move. No hard 
and fast rule can be laid down as to the extent of 
pruning to be done ; a great deal depends on the 
objects to be attained. On the other hand, many 
skilful growers advise leaving the trees severely 
alone for the first year after planting. On the whole, 
however, the practice of pruning now has much 
to commend it, as it invariably saves a vear’s 


growth. 
Fruit Under Glass. 


Strawberries.—The earlier plants will now have 
set their fruits, and these should be thinned at 
once. Slightly raise the temperature, and admit 
air when outside conditions permit. Stimulants 
in the form of liquid manure should be given 
until the fruits begin to colour. Maintain a 
buoyant atmosphere by damping the plants fre- 
quently, and syringe them to keep red spider in 
check. 

Vinerles.—The shoots of the earlier Vines must 
be brought down to the wires by degrees. In 
regulating the shoots, see that each has ample 
space for its full development. As the bunches 
approach the flowering stage, increase the tem- 
perature, and slightly drier conditions should 

revail. At the same time, no harm will result 

y damping the borders and paths morning and 
afternoon. The buds of later varieties will now 
be perceptibly swelling, and in such cases the house 
should be closed, but no artificial heat should be 
applied for at least three weeks. It is generally 
at this stage that bleeding occurs, but this can be 
effectively checked by dressing the cut surface 
with styptic. 

Planting Vines.—Where the planting’ of young 
Vines is contemplated, the making up of the 
border should be completed some weeks previously 
to enable it to become consolidated. The best 
time to plant is undoubtedly when growth has 
become active. By dipping the roots in a tub of 
tepid water for some hours they can easily be 
disentangled, which enables them to be spread out 
evenly when planting. The work must be performed 
carefully and expeditiously. 

Jonn HIGHGATE. 

| nr parane to the Marquis cf Linlithgow.) 

opetoun, South Queensferry, Linlithgow. 


OBITUARY 


WILLIAM GOLDRING. 


E deeply regret to have to record 

the death of this eminent land- 

scape gardener at the compara- 

tively early age of sixty-four. 

For some time past he had suffered 
greatly with asthma, and this, with subsequent 
heart trouble, proved fatal on February 26. 

Mr. Goldring was born at West Dean, near 
Chichester, in May, 1854. He received his initial 
training in the then famous gardens of Lady 
Dorothy Nevill. ‘In 1875 he entered the Royal 
Gardens, Kew, where his abilities marked him 
out for advancement, and he was placed in charge 
of the Herbaceous Plant. Department. After four 
years at Kew he was appointed Assistant Editor 
of this journal, and soon after became Editor of 
Woods and Forests. While still attached to these, 
journals he commenced 5to practise landscape 
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gardening, and his services were soon so much 
in request that in 1886 he devoted his whole time 
to the profession. His first work of importance 
was tn connection with the exhibition grounds 
at Earl's Court. A little later he was commissioned 
by the Gackwar and Government of Baroda to 
lav out extensive grounds and parks in that 
province, For several years he spent the winter 
months on this work in India, but his services 
wire required elsewhere, and having laid good 
foundations at Baroda, Mr. Goldring was abte 
to deputise the active supervision to resident 
sup-rintendents. 

Manv hundreds of British gardens and parks 
have been beautified at his hands, the more famous 
being Welbeck, Hatfield, Beaudesert, Cobham 
Hall, Stratton, Hackwood, Knowsley and Beaufort 
Castle. But his work was not confined to England 
and India, for he was professionally engaged at 
Laversine, the Chateau Vermont, Le Touquet and 
elxwhere in France. After the great gale of 
1993 Mr. Goldring was retained by Government 
to advise on the replanting in Phoenix Park, 
Dublin. He prepared the design for an Old 
Engl:sh garden to surround the British Pavilion 
at the r904 St. Louis Exhibition, and for this 
admirable work he was awarded a gold medal. 

It need scarcely be said that Mr. Goldring 
pssessed exceptional taste and judgment, and 
his wide knowledge of all sorts of plants was used 
to the best advantage. Although first of all a 
landscape gardener, he also made a close study of 
trees, and was in great request to advise on the 
treatment of home woodlands. In his work he 
received most valuable assistance from his daughter, 
Miss E. Goldring, who prepared many of his de- 
signs. 

In 1913 Mr. Goldring was unanimously elected 
President of the Kew Guild—the highest Kew 
henour that can fall to any Kewite. Mr. Gold- 
ring’s only son died at an early age, but his wife 
and two daughters mourn his los$. The funeral 


erve was held in Kew Church on Tuesday 
last, preceding the interment at Richmond 
Cemetery. A. C. B. 


FOR THE CURIOUS 


ORANGE TuHYME.—In the days of the late Editer 
a query from a reader was passed on to me to se 
ìi I could throw any light upon it. It was that 
the aforesaid reader had come across an old recipe, 
of which one of the ingredients was Orange 
Thvme. He could not find such a plant anywhere. 
Did I know it or could I trace it? From that day 
to this I do not think a single list of kitchen garden 
esculent plants and herbs has come before me 
through which I have not gone carefully to try to 
nad the missing Thyme. I began to think that 
such a variety only existed in the imagination of 
the recipe maker or the recipe reader, but I did 
nət give it up as hopeless—a Daffodil person dare 
Bot jump to any rash conclusions with the awful 
exatnple of Pierre Vallet’s Narcissus hyspanicus 
minor amplo calice foliis reflexis in his picture 
book of the flowers in Le Jardin du roy tres 
cnrestien Louis XIII. before him. My search for 
Orange Thyme has been rewarded ; that is to say, 
l have found it in a list of herbs, but it is a name and 
nothing more. It appears in “The Modern 
Gardener or Universal Kalender,” taken from the 
Jnary Manuscripts of Mr. Hitt by James Meader 
and published in 31771. Qn page 506, under 
t Herbs for the Kitchen,” we have “ Thyme, Com- 
mon; Orange; Lemon;  Silver-edged; Gold- 
edged’ There is no description here or elsewhere 
In the book. So the question arises: * What was 
(range Thyme?” All I can hazard in reply is 
that at was probably something uncommon, or 
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may have been = something 
confined to such owners of gardens as Lord 
Robert Manners, Lord Robert Bertie, or the 
Earl of Chesterfield—that is to say, the gardens of 
** big-wigs.”’ 

In the fourth edition of ‘‘ Every Man His Own 
Gardener,” published almost at the same time— 
that is, in 1769—the list under “Sweet and Pot 
Herbs” is “Thyme, Common; Lemon; Silver- 
tipped.” The name on the title-page as purporting 
to be that of the author is Thomas Mawe, gardener 
to the Duke of Leeds. The unwary may think, 
with this evidence before me, that I have been 
extra rash in my surmise about Orange Thyme; 
but Mawe was not the real author. John Aber- 
crombie wrote the book, and was so nervous about 
the reception of his work by the public that he paid 
Mawe a sum of £20 to allow his name to appear on 
the title-page —JosEPH JACOB. 


The Marshmallow 


ERARDE, in the list of old or for- 
gotten plant names appended to his 
Herbal], has Cutbertil and Cutberdole, 
which he refers to “ Branc Ursin.” 
He also states that “ Branc Ursin "’ is 
a ‘‘ Seadokke,”” and a MS. of a much earlier date 
makes it a “ Scehock.” While giving due credit 
to the dear old chirurgeon whom the emaculator 
of his Herball goes out of his way to prove an 
ignoramus, the fact cannot be overlooked that 
Branch Ursine had not always represented Acanthus 
mollis, as it did in Gerarde’s era, and at the even 
earlier date of 1548 when Turner notes it in his 
“ Names of Plants.” Once at least it seems to 
refer to the Sea Holly, but with that probable 
exception to the Marshmallow (Althza officinalis). 
And as St. Cuthbert’s Cole is an ancient name for 
this plant, it docs not appear that an injustice 
would be done to Gerarde’s perspicacity in assum- 
ing that the names he has rescued from oblivion 
are corrupt forms of the latter. It is more than 
probable that the surgeon-botanist failed to recog- 
nise the plants which they represented, else he 
would have given them their proper designation. 
‚The fact that carly botanical names were attached 
to plants that they did not represent is well known 
td all workers in this field, and doubtless the 
affinity of qualities in the Acanthus and the 
Marshmallow would be a likely, if not a certain, 
means of concealing the identity of the latter. 
Another interesting old name for the Marsh- 
mallow was Holihoc, variously spelt, and the 
rearly similar Holimalve. This has proved 
somewhat of a stumbling-block to authorities 
on plant names, who understand our garden 
Hollyhock to be the plant meant. The Hock 
was the common Mallow, and the distinguishing 
Holihock the Marshmallow up till some time in 
the sixteenth century, when our Hollyhock appears. 
“ Hock ” is a very puzzling word, and distinguished 
many things besides our plant (sce New English 
Dictionary). Dr. Prior found its root in Alcea, 
thus Alc, Auc, Hauc and Holi-hock 
from its elongated stem, from  Cauli-Coley 
Hock, and so Holi-hock. But then it was Alcea 
rosea he had in his mind when thus finding deriva- 
tives! One might venture to suggest that 
“Holy” was employed to distinguish the Marsh 
from the common Mallow, on account of the 
superior qualities attributed to the former. Nor 
may its connection with St. Cuthbert be overlooked 
in apportioning its right to bear the appellative 
“ Holy.” It may excite wonder why this plant 
should have been called a “Cole” at all. A 
very old manuscript atfords a likely reason in 
notes on the regimen to be observed in the months 
of the year, “pottage of Hocs” being forbidden 


perhaps local. It 
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in February, and “‘ worts of Hockys” in harvest. 
By the name of White Mallows the Marshmallow 
was recommended as an ingredient in a smearing 
composition (ointment), and even a leaf laid on a 
sore limb is noted as alleviative of pain. The 
Holihock was also used in baths. Another 
of Gerarde’s old names for this plant was Wymot, 
which much earlier we find as Wymalue, equal 
to the French Guimauve, all from Bismalva, an 
old Latin desiguation, perhaps having a somewhat 
similar meaning to Holihock from its greater 
repute than the common Mallow. 
Prestonkirk. R. P. BROTHERSTON. 


AROUND THE MARKETS 


T was hoped that when the railway troubles were 
smoothed over and a general thaw brought an cnd 
to the severe frosts, supplies of many kinds would 
be more plentiful and prices would automatically 
fall. But there are no present hopes of this desirable 
state of affairs. The weather is raw and cold, and there 
is a real shortage of supplies. As a leading salesman 
remarked to me: “ These outrageous prices are of no use 
to anyone. The grower would get more money if things 
moved faster and in quantity, the salesman would have 
a larger and better turnover, and the public would be 
able to buy commodities cheaper if conditions only im- 
proved, but as things are at present the high prices are, 
as a general rule, necessary. It is a question of supply 
and demand.” 

In the vegetable department, which is now the most 
important, everything is relatively scarce and dear. 
Perhaps the only bright spot is the increasing supplies 
of Cornish Caulitlowers, which are coming on well. The 
heads are of good size, nicely white and quite fresh. 
Prices rule high; from 6s. to 9s. per dozen is asked ana 
declined, but, all going well, they will be distinctly lower 
next week. Cabbages of the Christmas Drumhead type 
are rather small and sell at an average of 158. per tally. 
Sprouts continuc to be of really good quality; but as there 
is an increased quantity of Sprout-heads on the market, 
we may be sure of a scarcity next week. Of roots, Turnips 
continue to hang fire, while Parsnips and Carrots are 
scarce and of only modcrate quality. The former sell at 
6s. to 9s. per ewt., while washed Carrots are 10s., and 
unwashed roots 8s., per cwt. There are no good Lettuces 
yet, but Rhubarb at 3s. 6d. per dozen bundles and Seakale 
at ls. per Ib. are excellent. Parsicy and Mint continue 
to be unequal to the demand. Belgian Chicory is good, but 
Mushrooms are still very dear—6s. to 73. per Ib. New 
Potatoes are a little larger and sell readily at from 2s. 
per handle, 

The influenza epidemic has made white flowers even 
dearer than would otherwise have been the case. Lilium 
Harrissil, always expensive at this time of the year, now 
fetch 21s. to 24s., but especially good L. longithorum 


realise as much as 363. Arums (Richardias) are also 
expensive, the wholesale price being 13s. to 18s. Even 
Camellias are from 6s. to 7s., all per dozen blooms. Lily 


of the Valley sells freely at about 4s. per bunch, while the 
humble Snowdrop is valued at from 5s. to 9s. per dozen 
bunches, and not large ones at that. Richmond Roses 
and May Day Carnations are the chief coloured flowers, 
though Parma Violets from France, Tulips and Lilac from 
Holland, and the interesting Snake's-head, or, as the 
salesmen term it, Widow Iris (Iris tuberosa), because 
the segments are black and green, from Scilly, are in 
limited quantities. There never were such prices for 
Daffodils as now; they range from 123, to 24s. per dozen 
bunches. 

Pot plants are unequal to the demand, and cut foliage 
is also unduly scarce. The chief plants are Genistas, 
Hydrangeas, Margucrites, Cyclamens, Cinerarias and 
Ericas. 

Although two shiploads of Apples have reached port, 
there is not the quantity that was expected, for many cases 
are in doubtful condition and buying them is almost a 
gamble, so prices must remain high for the present. 
Pears, principally Easter Beurré and Winter Nelis, are 
good, but very expensive. English Grapes are nearly 
ovee, and the Almerias of only moderate quality, while 
Nuts are nearly finished for the season. Oranges and 
Lemons are more plentiful and very good, and Canary 
Bananas are also improving in every way. — . 

February 28. A. COSTER, 


Southampton Royal Horticultural Society.— 
This society, formed in 1863, held some very fine 
shows during the war, with great success. This 
year they are holding a Rose show on July 9, 
and a summer show on August 13. Both are 
to be held in the lovely grounds of South Stone- 
ham Park. The park in itself is also a great 
attraction in this locality, and undoubtedly many 
thousands will visit the show. The society have 
a substantial balance in hand, and besides offering 
nine silver cups, have increased the prizes in 
many cases by 50 per cent. Visiting exhibitors 
will find the society's new secretary, Mr. Matthew 
W. Beer, Eperquerie, Bassett, Southampton, 
prepared to help them dnyevery avay possible. 
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ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


THE fortnightly meeting held at the London - 
Scottish Drill Hall, Buckingham Gate, S.W., on 
February 25 was of a highly interesting and 
comprehensive character, much variety being 
wedded to great, beauty. Quite exceptional 
among plant exhibits was a well-grown assortment 
of stove plants, so rarely seen of late. Alpines 
were profusely shown, though the recent severe 
weather has been much against them. Charming 
bulbous Irises from Mr. Herbert Chapman attracted 
everybody, the lovely new Freesias from the Rev. 
J. Jacob appealing from the standpoints of frag- 
rance and colour charm. Cyclamens, too, were 
wondrously fine, the rich colours of some in the 
nature of a revelation. Orchids, too, were in 
plenty, their rich, chaste, or sumptuous beauty 
not.easy to describe. Novelties, too, were fairly 
numerous and high class withal. 


HARDY PLANTS, 


From Mr. F. Herbert Chapman, Rye, came a most 
delightful serie of Iris reticulata. particularly of I. Krelagei 
varieties, some of these of exceptional colour. richness, 
Others of surpassing beauty were I. Cantab and I. Mchusine 
(biues), both of slightly different shades: and a white form 
approximating to I. The Bride. A large pot filled with 
I. reticulata of a good type (major, probably, in part) 
was very handsome. Mr. Chapman was given a cultural 
commendation for Narcissus J. T. Bennett-Poe, grown 
in bowls. For this roe it is eminently well suited, 

warf and graceful withal. 

: Messrs. Piper, Bayswater, contributed a rock and water 
arden, the dominating feature, however, being Cyclamen 
oum in variety. Saxifrages, too, in variety were noted. 

In a collection wholly of alpines in pots, Mr. G. C. 
Whitelegg, Chislehurst, displayed colonies of such Saxi- 
fragas as Rochcliana, apiculata and its variety alba, 
Boydii alba and coriophylla. All were showing abundant 
bloom, the promise of a rich display for some time to come. 

Mr. G. W. Miller, Wisbech, exhibited freely of Snow- 
drops, Primroses, Polyanthuses, such good Daffodils as 
Victoria, and Tulips Prince of Austria and Prince de 
Ligny, a refined yellow: with gracefully pointed flowers. 

Very beautiful, too, were the Primulas from Messrs. 
J. Cheal and Sons, Crawley, P. denticulata, P. d. alba 
and P. altaica (single lilac) being displayed in groups, 
Erythronium Hartwegii and Forsythia intermedia spec- 
tabilis were very beautiful. Conifers were also on view. 

Mr. G. Reuthe, Keston, had a collection of coniferous 
and allicd plants, not a few being of special merit or rarity. 
Notable among many were Abies recurva, A. Veltchii 
(a Silver Fir of great beauty and one of the best), Athro- 
taxis Doniana, Picea excelsa W erkii, Cunninghamia 
chinensis, Fitzroya patagonica, Dacrydium cupressinum, 
and others. 

GREBNHOUSE AND STOVE PLANTS. 


The Cyclamens from Messrs. Stuart Low and Co., 
Enfield, were undoubtedly a chief attraction in this section, 
some fifty plants of Salmon King being & mass of bloom. 
Giant White, too, was very fine, while surpassing all in 
the coloured set was Cherry Ripe, which, while large and 
well formed, is the nearest approach to scarlet yet secn. 
The flowers have a rich crimson base. It is a handsome 

( iking variety. 

M T R. Russell, Richmond, contributed a good 
assortment of stove plants, notable examples being groups 
of Dracenas Sanderiana and Victoria, the „plants well 
coloured and in good condition. Aralias Kerchoveum, 
Veitchif and elegantissima,  Tillandsia Middendorfi, 
Philodendron gloriosa, Smilax argyrea, the silvery veined 
Phylotenium Lindeni, and the interesting Debregcasia 
velutina, with its golden axillary fruit clusters, were 
others of note. Seedling Dracenas and Crotons were well 
shown. 

pa H. B. May and Sons, Limited, Edmonton, staged 
an extensive exhibit of Ferns fronted by groups of Primula 
obconica and Cyclamen latifollum (persicum) in variety, 
both representative of high-class ‘strains, and well grown, 
Columnea magnifica was also noted in flower, a central 
group being most effective. Among Ferns apart from the 
leading forms of the plumose Nephrolepises, the hard, 
leathery-looking Pteris grandis appealed. It is obviously 


a plant to endure. 
' ORCHIDS. 


Sir Jeremiah Colman (gardener, Mr. W. Collier) was 
given a cultural commendation for Cymbidium Lowii 
grandiflorum, a grand plant having a thirty-fowered 
raceme being shown. 

Cymbidiums, too, were in force from Messrs. Armstron 
and Brown, Tunbridge Wells. Their collection include 
Corona (bronze and chestnut), Alexandra var. roscum, 
Gottianum (flesh tinted), and cure: Odontiodas and. 

outoglossums were also good. 

Bis Hassall and Co., Southgate, N., had finc ex- 
amples of Cymbidium Castor, C. eburneum Lowii concolor, 
and C. Sybil, cream. , 
ae the group from Messrs. Stuart Low and Co., Bush 
HM Park, Enfield, Cattleya Suzanne Hye (white with 
yellow throat), Phalænopsis Schilleriana (rosy), Sophro- 
nitis grandiflora and Livlio-Cattleya Linda were some of 
those of outstanding merit. 


THE GARDEN. 


Messrs. Charlesworth and Co., Hayward’s Heath, con- 
tributed, a group rich in Odontiodas, Ouontoglossums, 
Miltonias and others. Eulophiella Rolfei was among 
the notables. Odontoglossums armainvillierensis Xan- 
thotes and O. crispum Xanthotes also called for mention, 

Messrs. J. and A. McBean showed QOdontiodas and 
Cymbidiums chiefly, both in considerable Variety. 


—_. 
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RULES FOR CORRESPONDENTS. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS.—The Editor endeavours 
fo make THE GARDEN helpful to all readers who desire 
assistance, no matter achat the branch of gardening may be, 
and with that obj ect makes a special feature of the “Answers 
to Correspondents ” columns. All communications Should be 
clearly and concisely written on one side of the paper only, 
and addressed to the EDITOR of THE GARDEN, 20, Tavistock 
Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2. The name and address 
of the sender are required in addition to any designation he 
may desire to be used in the paper. When more than one 
should be on a separate piece of paper. 
should be clearly numbered and securely 


KITCHEN GARDEN. 


POTATO MAJESTIC CRACKING (G. T. W.).—There 
have been several complaints about Potato Majestic 
cracking. The cracking almost invariably takes- place 
on the side which is UDINE One when the Potatoes are 
lying in the ground. This points to the skin becoming 
somewhat dry or set through certain weather conditions 
prevailing, and when a fresh rush of growth takes place 
by warm or wet weather comiug along. it is too much 
for the skin and it cracks. These cracks continue and 
enlarge with the growth of the tuber. The number of 
reports which are coming in re Potato Majestic cracking 
is no doubt also caused by the fact that. most growers 
have been extra kind to this varicty, and by their culture 
induced a forcing growth. The cracks will not prevent 
the tubers keeping ; nevertheless, we think it would be 
advisable to use them first. No matter how badly tubers 
may be affected by mechanical scab, they will do for seed, 
and in land not inclined to give mechanical scab they will 
yield a perfectly clean crop. 


FRUIT GARDEN. 


INSECT EGGS ON APPLE TREES (A. L. K.).—The 
eggs sent are those of the Lesser Ermine Moth. The 
masses should be collected while pruning is in progress 
in winter. They are easily secn at that time, and this 
saves a great deal of trouble later on. If collection is 
neglected, the trees will need to be sprayed in early June, 
or possibly before, with lead arsenate to kill the cater- 
pillars, or the nests of the latter will have to be collected 
when the caterpillars are at home in the evening or on 
adamp day. They may be killed by dropping them into 
a pail of water with a little paraffin on the top. 


THE GREENHOUSE. 


TREATMENT OF CYPRIPEDIUM (Lancashire).—If your 
enquiry refers to Cypripedium insigne or some other kind 
usually flowering at Christmas-time, you may divide and 
pot the specimens any time during March, using rather 
stiff loam with a third of lumpy peat and a small 
quantity of old oven-dried cow-manure. The soil should 
be of a lumpy character with the finer particles removed. 
Specimen plants of that named do quite well if potted 
biennially, and while free division annually produces 
the finest flowers, it is not essential for plants grown for 
ordinary decoration. During the growing season a tempera- 
ture of 55° or 60° should be given the plants, which also 
require shading from hot sun. Free watcrings and a 
moisture-laden atmosphere are also desirable during 
the same period. Perfect drainage, too, is necessary, 
During summer the plants do quite well in a shaded, 
unheated greenhouse, and, in healthy examples, send up 
their flowers. which last for weeks in December or earlier. 


FLOWER GARDEN. 


MONTBRETIAS (7. W.).—In the district from which 
you write the annual lifting of these plants should not 
be necessary, though the specialists of the race incline 
more and more to It as time goes on. It is usually done 
in late September and through October, the plants being 
tied up in “ropes” or clongated bundles and suspended 
in a cool, frost-proof shed or like place. They may also 
be placed in dry soil, if given like conditions, Extreme 
drying off In any case should be avoided. One of the 
advantages following lifting each year is that the plants, 
by being singled out in the replanting, grow more robustly 
and give finer spikes of flowers. February is full early 
for replanting, and in a wet season like the present, with 
the soil cold also, it would be better to defer it for a time, 


PLANTS FOR SUNNY ROCKERY (T. W. L.).— Just 
what would prove most suitable depends not a little 
on the size and construction of the tockery itself. Minus 
this information, those now named are the most likely 
to succeed. You say that. vou already possess Aubrietias, 
but, unless these include the moderns of the race in rose 
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pink, crimson, lavender and other shades, you are still 
Without some of the best things for a sunny rockery that 
we know of. Any of the alpine or allied Phioxes ; 
amena, ovata, Nelsoni, Vivid, Sprite, atropurpurea 
and The Bride would be good : also Campanulas Hender- 
soni, Hillside Gem, White Star, muralis, bavarica, 
W. H. Paine, G. F. Wilson and garganica in variety. 
Others should include Zauschneria californica, Gentiana 
acaulis, Cotyledon simplicifolia, Gentiana sino-ornata 
(valuable in October), Rosmarinus prostrata (Creeping 
Rosemary), Achillea Huteri, A. argentea, A. umbllata, 
Raoulia australis, Lewisia Howelli and others, Androsace 
lanuginosa with old mortar rubble in soil, and Polygonum 
vaccinifolium. Of dwarf flowering shrubs, J-aphnes 
Fioniana, Cneorum and Blagayana, Rhododendrons 
racemosumm and intricatum, and Poiygala Chamæebuxus 
and its variety purpurea would all be suitable. 


ROCK GARDEN (Lancashire).—The wall and the shade 
referred to obviously militate against success in your 
case. Rock gardens generally shonld be in open, sunny 
positions. In view of the conditions named, also the 
presence of damp, we should incline to recommend a 
selection of Ferns, Lenten and Christmas Roses, moisture- 
loving Primulas, Primroses, Hepaticas, Wood Anemones 
(blue ones particularly, like Robinsonii, Allenii and others 
akin), all of which usually suceced in these and like 
situations. Plants of this character would be far more 
likely to succeed than small flowcring shrubs, those of 
2 feet high or less being quite unsuitable for such con- 
ditions. Just what would be best could be better deter- 
mined from seeing the place, though if you gave fuller 
particulars as to the size of -the arrangement, also the 
pockets with their planting area, we might help you further, 
Of what stone is the rock garden made? For a patent 
manure for the borders you might with confidence 
select any of the fertiiisers advertised in THE GARDEN, 
or you may usc basic slag or bone-meal quite freely, forking 
it in an inch or so deep. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


GNATS AND OTHER INSECTS SURVIVING HARD 
FROSTS (Miss M.).—We can only say: Many gnats and 
other flies hide in crevices, among heaps of leaves, and 
so On during the cold weather. and are there protected, 
in a more or leas dormant state, from excessive cold. 
The frost of the present winter has not, however, been 
great cnough—indeed., it rarely is, even in the most severe 
weather—to cause the death of many native insects, 
though it may often cause the death of their natural 
enemies the birds. 


HOME-MADE CANDIED PEEL.—A note under the 
above heading appeared in a recent issue, and it may be 
of intcrest to readers to learn further methods which are 
in use. The skin should be as thick as Possible to obtain 
the best results, but there need be no hesitation in using 
such fruit as is obtainable. The procedure consists in 
first. catching your * peel,” preferably cut into quarters. 
Then, if economy in sugar Is to be studied, the following 
recipe should be followed: Soak the peel in water, to 
which has been added salt in the proportion of four ounces 
to one quart. of water. The peel should be left in this for 
from four to six days, after which it should be rinsed in 
cold water and drained. The peel should then be boiled 
in water (without sugar to ensure transparency) till it 
is quite tender, and once more drained. Place the peel 
in a deep pan and just cover it with a syrup made in the 

roportion of half a pound of sugar to one pint of water. 

oil slowly until the peel has taken up most of the syrup, 
and drain in a colander, when the peel may be stored in jars 
and used for cakes in the same manner as the commercial 
peel. This method uses less sugar, and the flavoured 
syrup which comes from the final draining makes a 
delicious sweetening for other dishes. If a ry candied 
peel is desired, the syrup should be of the proportion of 
one pound of sugar to one pint of water, and the peel 
boiled slowly until it candics, when it should be com- 

letely dried in a cool oven. The previous soaking and 

oiling should be given as in the former recipe. It should 
be noted that the first method given above also results 
in an economy in gas, as the drying in the oven is omitted. 
—C. N. MacDERMOTT. 


NAMES OF PLANTS.—Mrs. A. R. O. S.—Cestrum 
clegans, also known as Habrothamnus elegans. The 
“rust” on the leaves is the excretion of green fly, with 
which the plant has been infested. To ig oe clean, 
syringe with an insecticide or fumigate the house with 
Tobacco or XL All. 


_— 
GARDENING APPOINTMENTS. 


MR. G. LEWINGTON of Cippenham, near Slough, has been 
appointed gardener to Sir Francis and Lady Trevor, 
Over Worton House, Steeple Aston, Oxford. 


MR. PHILIP TAYLOR of ee hag Somcrset, has been 
appointed gardener to W. S. Clark, Esq., Millficld, Street, 


_ Somerset, and is commencing duties the first week in 


April. 
MR. HENRY EDGE, formerly employed in the gardens at 
Chatsworth, has been appointed head-gardener to the 
Marcuis of Huntly, Orton-Longueville, Peterborough. 


Diploma Examinations in Horticulture.—it 
has been decided by the Royal Horticultural 
Society’s Board cf Examiners that the Practica] 
D' ploma Examinations shall be held during the 
week commencing September 22, and not in June 
as in past years. Te Written Diploma Exami- 
nation.will take placeon September 6. 


No. 2469.—Vor. LX XXIII] 


HOSE who are looking for a good ever- 
green subject of white or silvery aspect 
should make a note of Santolina Chama- 
cyparissus, an excellent sub -shrub 
which is better known, perhaps, by the 
mre frequently used name S. incana. The plant 
forms a low, dense bush not usually above 2 feet 
high when full grown, its whiteness or silvery 
effect very much a question of soil, position and 
exposure. This is the more pronounced when 
the plants are grown on calcareous soils, which 
these cifferently circumstanced in this respect 
might do well to remember. By adding lime or 
chalk to the soil when planting in those instances 


where these are absent, and by further ensuring | 


a perfect drainage in a sunny position, much 
might be done to enhance the winter effect 
ot a particularly useful subject. Beds, 
groups or broad belts of it are very striking, 
youthful examples always making the finer 
display. 


Sulphate of Ammonia for Cabbages.—Autumn- 
planted Cabbages will be greatly stimulated by 
receiving an application 
of sulphate of ammonia 
at this time; an open 
handful to each 3-yard 
run, spread between 
the rows, will be 
«uffirient. Afterwards 
run the Dutch hoe 
between the plants, and 
this may be repeated 
every three weeks. 
The use of sulphate 
of ammonia must not 
be overdone, otherwise 
the crop may run to 
leaves and fail to 
heart. 

The Monterey Cy- 
press (Cupressus macro- 
carpa). — Greater use 
might be made of this 
tree for planting in 
exposed places in the 
South and South-west 
“ England and in 
ireland, especially in the 
vicinity of the sea, for 
+ withstands strong, 
salt-laden winds well, 
and even where it does 
wt grow very high it 
tems excellent shelter 
tr other plants. <A 
native of California, its 
dstribution is extremely 
limited, most of the 


NOTES OF THE WEEK 


trees being included in a couple of very small 
groves on cliffs overhanging the sea. It was 
introduced in 1838, and wh:n planted in exposed 
places usually develops with a short trunk and 
dense, spreading head. Where, however, it is 
planted in woods, it is drawn up with a clean 
trunk to a height of at least 40 feet or 50 feet. 
In a state of nature it grows 60 feet to 90 feet 
high. Its adaptability for establishing itself in 
heavy clayey soil as well as in that of a lighter 
character is much in its favour. The most serious 
defect of the species lies in the difficulty attached 
to transplanting, for it does not re-establish itself 
well. Trees less than 12 inches high succeed better 
than larger ones, and in most cases spring proves 
to be a better planting-time than autumn. The 
timber of clean-grown trees is of good quality, 
and if procurable in quantity might be expected 
to command a satisfactory price. In Cornwall 
and the Scilly Islands considerable use is made 
of the tree for shelter. 


‘* Kew Gulld Journal.’’—The journal of the 
Kew Guild for the current year, just published, is 


RHODODENDRON 


SMITHII ALBUM. 


/ 


. collection 
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dedicated to that able gardener and botanist 
Mr. George Stanton of Park Place,* Henley-on- 
Thames. The journal contains reports of the 
achievements of Kew men and women and letters 
from Old Kewites. With over a hundred men 
away in the Army, Navy and Air Forces, one 
might, it is recorced, describe the Gardens as 
“a bit moribund.” Eight more names are added 
to the list of members who have made the supreme 
sacrifice, viz., J. L. Veitch, A. E. Duley, S. G. 
Corner, R. S rvice, J. W. Clark, G. Farries, J. N. 
Winn and C. H. Brown, making a total of twenty- 
four in the war. A very pleasing feature of the 
journal are the poems by “ H. H. T.” and lady 
gardeners, 


“ A Garden Flora.’’—The extensive botanical 
in the late Mr. Messel’s garden at 
Nymans in Mid-Sussex has a worthy memorial 
in this beautiful volume by L. Messel (1890-1915), 
with illustrations by Alfred Parsons and a Foreword 
by William Robinson, published by Country Lye, 
Limited. It is a carefully compiled botanical 
list, much enriched by notes on the well-doing 

or otherwise of a number 
of the little-known trees, 
shrubs and plants that 
‘have been experimentally 
grown in the open or 
with protection. The 
book is extremely well 
printed on a good hand- 
made paper, and the 
whole get-up is a model 
of what a book should be. 


Rhododendron SmIthii 
album.—On the occasion 
of a recent visit to the 
Sunningdale Nurseries, 
where the choicest of 
Rhododendrons, in- 
cluding the Indian and 
Chinese species, are 
grown in an open Pine 
wood, we were much 
impressed by the good 
bushy plants of the 
above-mentioned Rhodo- 
dendron. Though nct 
yet in flower, there is a 
good promise of bloom. 
It is an early flowering 
variety and carries a 
profusion of large white 
trusses of flowers. It 
must not, however, be 
confused with R. Smithi 
aureum, which, although 
very beautiful, is quite 
another plant. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


(The Editor is not responsible for the opinions 
expressed by correspondents.) 


SPRING FLOWERS IN DEVON. 


HAVE often smiled incredulously at those who 

expect to find themselves in a different climate 
after a few hours’ journey to some health resort, 
but I now wish to make open confession of my 
lack of faith. I left East Herts still suffering 
from the effects of severe frost (28°), and being 
snowbound for three weeks, with gardens colourless 
save for a few Snowdrops, Siberian Crocuses and 
Winter Heath; Fern fronds were shrivelled and 
Veronicas cut to pieces. On reaching Devon, 
Daisies, Celandine and Primroses were flowering. 
These had not been just turned out of a frame, 


but were growing on the railway banks among | 


glossy and undamaged Hart’s-tongues, and above 
them the ‘‘ Palm ” was showing its golden blossom. 
At Newton Abbot—and not only here by the 
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IN THIS FORM THE WISTARIA 


. Western Sea—the Almond trees are in full bloom, 
as well as the white-flowered Prunus. Deep 
crimson Rhododendrons, pihk Ribes (grown as a 
standard), shrubby Veronicas (flowering quite 
uninjured), the pink Daphne and the delicately 
scented Genistas added their wealth of colour. 
Pink Megaseas, white Hyacinths, white Arabis, 
coloured Primroses, white and purple Crocuses, 
Polyanthus Narcissi, single and double Daffodils, 
and some white Marguerites and Stocks which 
have stood outdoors all, the wimter make the 
gardens gay, and Wallflowers scent the air. Happy 
should the people be who dwell in this favoured 
county, where their plants proclaim that spring 
is already in the air—H. H. WARNER, Torquay. 


VERBASCUM PULVERULENTUM. 


HIS is a rare British species of Germanic (or 
Eastern) type occurring in these islands in 
Norfolk and Suffolk only. The records from other 
counties (Surrey, Sussex, &c.) require confirmation. 
It is extremely probable that hybrids, in which 


MAKES A BEAUTIFUL ROOM PLANT. 


THE GARDEN. 


V. Lychnitis plays a part, have been mistaken for 
this interesting and really distinct species ; many 
natural and garden hybrids are recognised in the 
genus. The photographs are sent to show what 
a stately and attractive feature a few plants of 
V. pulverulentum w l] make in a garden—[Unfortu- 
nately, the photographs are got suitable for 
reproduction.+-Ep.]—-some of the specimens being 
well over 6 feet in height. The innumerable 
spikes of the much-branched panicle are crowded 
with bright yellow flowers which last for a con- 
siderable time during July and August; Smith 
(“ Eng. Bot.,” VII., 487, 1798), too, eulogises the 
plant, stating that it ‘‘ forms a golden pyramid 
a yard high, of many hundreds of flowers, and 
is one of the most magnificent of British herbaceous 
plants.” High praise from such a judge. The 
plant being a biennial, during the winter previous 
to its flowering the wonderful rosettes of grey- 
green leaves densely covered with an easily- 
rubbed-off white mealy down or powder (whence 
its specific name) are of extreme beauty and design. 
f —C. E. SALMON. 


THE WISTARIA 
k SELF- 
- SUPPORTING. 


N Tue GARDEN of 
January 25 your 
correspondent 
“Dp. H. J, New 
York,” asks 
whether anyone 
has seen Wistaria 
chinensis selt -sup - 
porting. This result 
is achieved, in the 
case quoted by the 
writer, by spurring 
back the new wood 
to within two or 
. three eyes of the 
base. The Wistaria 
is largely employed 
for forcing purposes 
on this side of the 
Atlantic, and the 
plants are usually 
grown as standards, 
. the new growths 
~ being spurred back 
= to encourage the 
production of flower 
clusters at the basc. 
They can hardly, 
however, be referred 


` to as self-supporting, for in some cases at least 


tbey need to be tied to an upright stick to hold 
them in position. A few years ago I met with a 
specimen in a London suburb occupying an isolated 
position in a front garden. This was pruned back 
every year, after growth was made, to within two 
or three eyes of the base, and during the flowering 
season it was an object of great beauty. Though it 
was certainly supported by one stout stake, it served 
to show this Wistaria in an unusual form. It may 
not be generally recognised that when Wistaria 
chinensis is treated as a climber, there is often a 
plethora of strong shoots which militates against 
the display of flowers. If these shoots are spurred 
back, the flower display will be improved.—H. P. 

[We are indebted to a reader for the illustra- 
tion of the beautiful Wistaria multijuga on the 
page opposite. This Wistaria, planted nearly 
half a century ago at the base of a Spruce tree in 
a garden at Twyford, Berkshire, has so far 
smothered its support that there is very little 
live wood left in the coniferous tree. When in 
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full bloom this Wistaria is an object of rare 
beauty, many of the racemes exceeding 3 feet in 
length.— Ep.] 


NORWEGIAN ALPINE PLANTS. 


HE article by Fjelheim (page 82) on the above 
subject was highly interesting to me, and 

must have been so to those who have at any 
time climbed the mountains in this country or 
on the Continent and seen plants in their native 
habitats. The Cowberry (Vaccinium Vitis-Idza), 
the Crowberry (Empetrum nigrum), and the dainty 
Trientalis europæa grow at quite low elevations 
in Aberdeenshire, where latitude serves the purpose 
of altitude in more southern counties. They are 
sometimes quite contiguous to cornfields, and 
indicate the presence of peat. Azalea procumbens 
is well described by Fjelheim, and I have 
seen it carpeting the ground on elevated plateaux 
of the Breadalbane Mountains in Central Perthshire. 
In spite of its name, I have seen a good tuft of it 
planted on edge in a garden as if it grew upright. 
There is much need for a book on naturalising, 
native or imported alpine plants. In the same 
district I have met with Arctostaphylos Uva-ursi, 
Cornus suecica, Saxifraga stellaris and six other 
alpine Saxifrages, Rubus Chamzmorus, Vaccinium 
Myrtillus and V. uliginosum in greater or less 
quantity, and mostly on all the mountains. The 
last named does not fruit freely, whereas its 
congener, the Blaeberry, inhabits almost any wood 
and fruits profusely, the berries being eaten raw 
and also made into jam. Besides the names given for 
Rubus Chamemorus, it is known among old 
inhabitants in the hilly parts of Kincardineshire as; 
“ Avrines,” but I conclude that this is a corruption 
of Avens, which the plant resembles in foliage.— 
HORTULANUS. 


FLAVOUR IN TOMATOES. 
OUR article on page 103, March 8, brings forth 
some difference of opinion in regard to flavour 
of the present smooth-skinned Tomato as against 
the Tomato of twenty-five or thirty years ago. 
Now, I must agree that the Rev. G. H. Engleheart is 
quite correct in his assertion; the Tomato of 
thirty years ago here was called the Guernsey 
Red. It was a tremendous cropper, the shape of 
the fruit very corrugated or ribbed, but the 
full Tomato flavour was there, and not to be 
compared with the flavour of the present smooth- 
skinned Tomato. What has been gained in appear- 
ance, I say, has been lost in flavour.—W. A. 
Warry, Guernsey. 


ORANGE THYME. 


JN last week’s GARDEN I saw an article by the 
Rev. J. Jacob on Orange Thyme. As I am the 
original enquirer (and your late Editor went to a 
great deal of trouble for me), I am writing to tell 
Mr. Jacob I first came across Orange Thyme in 
“ The Cook’s Oracle,” by W. Kitchiner, published in 
1823. On page 355 is given a list of sweet herbs 
and how to dry them, an article sent by Mr. Butler, 
Herbalist and Seedsman, of Covent Garden Market 
(opposite Henrietta Street). In ‘‘ The Cook’s 
Oracle ” it gives Thyme, Lemon Thyme, Orange 
Thyme, and a footnote to the latter says: ‘‘ This 
is a delicious herb and should be better known.” 
So, you see, this is given by a seedsman and herba- 
list who ought to know what he was writing about ; 
it was not just a “ cook and a recipe reader.” 
I have never ceased from my quest, and I have 
been luckier than Mr. Jacob, as I have met an 
old roadmender who told me his mother grew it 
in her garden, and he had both seen it and tasted 
it. When I tried to get any botanical facts, 
he was very vague, saying it was ‘“‘ just a kind 
of Thyme.” I still live in hopes of ‘‘ running it 
to earth,” literally, and, if I do, I will certainly 
send Mr. Jacob a sprig.—(Mrs.) K. Tuompson. 
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THE FLAME NASTURTIUM. 


UCCESS with this lovely climber (Tropxolum 
speciosum) mainly depends on location. 
The chief requisite is a cool place screened from 
the hottest sun, the soil being a deeply worked 
mixture of leaf-mould, peat, sandy loam and 
git. Peat is not an essential, the plaat often 
doing quite w2]l in a compost mostly made up of 
leaf-suil, the roots being top-dressed annually 
in spring with a layer of very old cow-manure. 
Although T. speciosum enjoys a considerab!e 
share of sun when well above ground, it is very 
impatient of the direct ravs in the early stages 
of growth. It often does remarkably well among 
Araleas or Rhododendrons, and will quickly 
cover Ivy or other wall creepers, provided the 
ret run is cool enough. Planting should always 
le dene in spring, just when growth is com- 
meucing, and the roots must be kept well watered 
ontil established. There appears to be more 
than one form of this handsome climber, the 
principal diversity being displayed in habit of 
growth. Thus, while one set of plants will do 
no more than send up a single stem, others will 
throw out branches which radiate widely, giving 
a much finer effect.—A. T. J. 


SENECIO GRAYII. 


WAS much interested to notice in THE GARDEN 

of March r a reference to this interesting and 
useful little shrub, and can endorse all that has 
bern said conceming the beauty of it; also 
n regard to the variety compacta, which is 
smewhat smaller in growth than S. Grayii, 
has smaller leaves, and altogether is a much 
more pleasing little shrub than the common form, 
but in my experience it is not nearly so hardy a 
plant as S. Grayii, for, whereas the latter will, 
.n fairly sheltered positions, stand frost to the 
extent of 24°, S. compacta is killed with very 
much less than this. Another Senecio which is 
of considerable interest might also be noted. 
Ths is S. elæagnifolia, which is a pleasing ever- 
meen of considerable size. This species grows to 
a beight of some 12 feet or 15 feet, and possibly 
higher in suitable localities. The leaves, which 
«e about 1} inches long, are of a pleasing bright 
steen on the upper surface, but have the con- 
<pruous white felt beneath which is seen in all 
the Senecios. This variety has the additional 
advantage of being fairly hardy, having stood 
in partly sheltered positions for a number of years, 
and it is only through being little known that 
th:s desirable shrub has been so sparsely planted. 
l have not seen this variety in flower, although 
it has flowered in warmer districts I believe. 
Two or three good specimen plants are to be 
wen in the gardens of G. W. E. Loder, Esq., 
Wakehurst Place, Ardingly, and these, as far as I 
can remember, ate about 12 feet in height.—E. W. S. 


TASMANIAN APPLES. 


HAVE alluded to some favourite Tasmanian 

Apples before, but the result of a newspaper 
referendum affords a good opportunity for stating 
«toch are the most popular varieties here. Arranged 
in rder of votes received from Southern prowers 
‘hey are Sturmer Pippin, Jonathan, Tasma 
Dm<rat), French Crab, New York Pippin 
‘i legpatra), Worcester Peatmain, Crofton, Scarlet 
Nonpareil Cox’s Orange Pippin, Delicious, Ribston 
ani Kmg of Prppins (equal), and Alfriston. As 
aot many votes were received from Northern 
crowers, and as their climate is further removed 
fram the English, I will not give the list, in which, 
tuywever, Jonathan, Sturmer Pippin, Tasma and 
Weecester Pearmain were bracketed first, and 
bunn’s œ Munro’s Favourite (an Apple I think 
highly of) gained eighth place. Such lists are, of 
aure, much open to criticism, and a dozen 
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varieties are too many for a commercial grower ; 
but the subject seems to me of English interest. 
In particular, the outstanding popularity of 
Sturmer Pippin should be noted. It is of English 
origin, and Messrs. Bunvard and Co. tell me it 
figures in their list; but it is very little known 
in England, and possibly some growers may 
think it worth while to take my “tip” and give 
it a trial. [ have not grown Tasma. I have 
written in favour of New York Pippin and French 
Crab before. Cox's Orange Pippin is not very 
reliable here, and I think lacks something of 
beth its English flavour and = appearance. It 
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see where growers in other countries have the 
advantase. Pests are worse here than in 
England, labour is decrer, and, while land is 
cheaper, a lot of it is very poor stuff, and, if good, 
it is usually a labour of Hercules to clear the 
heavy timber off it. Does anyone in FEneland 
put Apples into cold storage? If not, why not °? 
As showing that Colonial growers are net without 
their troubles, here is a tale from New Zealand: 
Ax Auckland grower sent seventy-five cases 
of fruit to Wellington. The returns averaged 
2s. 11d.; the cases, freight and commission 
totalled 2s. rd. per case, leaving a net return of 


WISTARIA MULTIJUGA OVER A SPRUCE TREE IN A BERKSHIRE GARDEN. 


is only grown because it sells well in England. 


Delicious is a showy Anple not long introduced. 
Some growers think it will supersede Cox's Orange 
Pippin, but I am doubtful. Jonathan is highly 
coloured, but has weak, twiggy growth, and I 
hesitate to recommend it. There is something 
very wrong about the English Apple business. 
I expect it is right enough that the Antipodeans 
should get a look in in your markets during late 
spring and early summer; but it is ridiculous 
that Americans should so much rule the roast 
even before Christmas. No Apples surpass a 
good English sample for quality, and I fail to 


d. per pound as return for growing, picking and 
packing. If there are any landed proprietors 
left in England with money to experiment with 
and some enterprise, I would be willing to see 
if I could fit them out with some really competent 
Tasmanian Apple men, as it would certaialy be 
interesting to see what they could do in England. 
Perhaps the best orchard I ever saw in England 
was Seahrook’s, near Chelmsford, and I believe 
that was founded on American experience. It 
is very clear that what orchards want here is a 
very generous, amount! of horse, cultivation.— 
A. GARNETT, Cambridge, Tasmania: 
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THE PRINCIPLES AND PROSPECT 
OF BRITISH FORESTRY.—III 


By SIR HERBERT MAXWELL, BART., F.R.S.,  V.M.H. 
EADERS may have observed that, the worthless Austrian 

while venturing to offer some observa- and Mountain Pines. 
tions on the principles and prospect of The exposure was 


Brit sh forestry, I say nothing about 

the practice thereof, because I am not 
able to suggcst anv improvement in the technical 
details of work in the nursery, planting, measuring 
and felling, operations which are thoroughly under- 
stood by British foresters. It is only to the system 
under which such technical knowledge may be 
diverted from the purposes to which it has hitherto 
been generally confined and applicd to the economic 
production of timber that I invite the attention 
of the owners of woodland. As a class, British 
foresters and skilled woodmen are as well up to 
their work as those of any country; but as a 
tule (there are notable exceptions, chiefly in the 
Scottish Highlands) they have been directed by 
their cmployers to apply their skill upon wrong 
princ:plcs for the growth of timber. To quote 
an extreme case. In 1891 the Irish Land Com- 
mission handed over to the Congested Districts 
Board 960 acres in Connemara, on the barren, 
windswept seaboard of the Atlantic. It was 


determined to afforest th’s area, which was planted 
with 2,000,000 coniferous trees and 500,000 hard- 
wood, no doubt in the fine condition in which 
British nursery stock is usually sent out. Any 
cxperienced forester could: have predicted the 
In 1895 all these trees were dead, except 


result. 


2.—CASTLE GRANT. PICTURESQUE EFFECT OF PINES. ELEVATION 7ZOOFT. 


such as rendered the 
growth of timber abso- 
lutely impossible, and 
in 1898, after £10,509 
had been spent on 
the Knockboy Planta- 
tion, the experiment 
was given up, where- 
by sceptics im British 
forestry had their 
incredulity confirmed. 

Very different might 
have been the result 
of another project had 
it been carried out. 
About fifteen years 
ago, when the late Sir 
Stafford Howard prce- 
sided over the Office 
of Woods and Forests, 
he was anxous to 
acqure land in Scot- 
land for the cstabl sh- 
ment of a Siate forest. 
At his request I 
examined certain 
estates that were for 
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sale in the Lowlands, 
and reported favour- 
ably on one vf thein, 
where 10,000 acres of 
moorland were offered, 
admirably adapted for 
planting, and rising 
only in a few isolated 
summits above the 
1,000 feet level. The 
annual rent of this 
tract was 5d. an acre 
for grazing and 7d. an 
acre for the sporting 
rights—rs. “an acre 
over all. At that 
time the value of land, 
especially of hill shecp 
farms, was greatly 
depressed. I doubt 
not that the whole 
block might have been 
acquired for twenty- 


three or twenty-five 
years’ purchase—say, 
£12,500. Sir Stafford 


was inclined to secure 
it for his Department, 
but forestry was just 
on the eve of being 
transferred to the 
Board of Agriculture, 
and the transaction 
fell through. Had it 
gone forward, this 
little forest might have 
been vielding some 
revenue by this time 
by the sale of thin- 
nings, as the demand 
for poles tor salmon- 
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nets in the Solway and for “ stobs ” for sheep- 
nets on turnips is inexhaustible in the district. 
One of the objections most commonly and most 
strongly urged against the adoption of scientific 
cconomic forestry is that it would destroy some of 
the faircst landscapcs in the United Kingdom, 
especially that park scenery which is so character- 
istic of our country. It is quite true that the 
creation of a new forcst robs fine scenery of some 
of its charm during the first thirty or forty years 
of growth. Glencoe, for instance, would part 
with much of its savage grandeur if the hillsides 
were densely clad with smug young conifers. 
On the other hand, there are many desolate wastes, 
neither savage nor grand, which would be rendered 
far more attractive if afforested. It is part of 
the penalty which we as a nation must face for 
neglecting to keep forest in rotation, that in 
beginning de novo we must be content with the 
less impressive stages of growth till the crop 
approaches maturity. I would ask those who take 
esthetic objection on the score of its monotony 
to the aspect of a maturing or mature crop of well- 
grown timber: Which aspect of, say, Queen 
Victoria Street is the more picturesque—on Sunday 
morning, when it is empty; on weekdays, when 
it is crowded with a varicty of vehicles and pedes- 
trians moving in contrary directions; or again, 
when it is occupied by the orderly march and 
disciplined monotony of a regiment of Lancers ? 
A forest of evergreens—Pines or FV .rs—exhibits 
greater monotony than one of deciduous trees ; 
but I submit that he must be hard to please who 
derives no pleasure from contemplating such a 
woodland as is depicted in the first illustration. 
The scene is in Mr. Wharton Duff's forest of Scots 
Pine at Orton in Elginshire, 120 yeats old or 
thereabouts, and 500 feet above the sea-level. The 
charm of¢colour is sacrificed in the photograph— 
the) roseate-gtey of the lofty columns, the warm 
russet of the boughs, the blue-green of the 
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ti age and the carpet streaked with many bright 
pues 

As lo park scenery, no more misleading advice 
tur its cfeation was ever given than contained 
in Brown's “ Forester,” a work long accepted as 
spel by British landowners. Brown prescribed 
that “ for park and lawn trees a distance from stem 
to stem about equal to the height of the trees 
shuald be maintained at all stages of growth.” 
Management on this system produces sprawling 
growth—trees as broad as they are high, with a 
sharp browsing line, giving them the contour of a 
Toadstool and exposing them to damage or destruc- 
uon by gales or snow. The ideal park tree or 
group of trees is that which, having undergone 
the discipline of close canopy until near maturity, 
is then relieved from crowding and allowed to 
tumish its lofty bole with a mantle of foliage. 
No finer example of the formation of park scenery 
out of high wood is known to me than among the 
Beeches in Lord Brownlow’s demesne at Ashridge, 
near Berkhamsted—a result impossible of attain- 
ment by the plan of dotting young trees about in 
the open. Even Pines lend themselves to pic- 
turesque effect if treated in the right way. The 
«cond illustration is a view at Castle Grant, 
70 feet elevation. The high wood has been felled 
as actup, leaving standards to shed seed for natural 
regeneration, which, it will be seen, is proceeding 
satisfactorily. 


Hyacinthus azureus.—This dainty little 
Hyacinth has few rivals in the early days of 
‘pring, for it is almost unique in size and colour 
and comes before most others of its kind. A 
y titable pigmy of a few inches, if is admirable 
Lt planting among many kinds of Mossy Saxi- 
rages and other carpeting plants, over whose 
even its elegant little spikes of flower will cast 
e-heen of purest azure. One can never get enough 
"aits lovely colour in these early days, and it is 
~tinv and neat that it may be put among almost 
a\thirg in the rock garden without a regret. 
T~ ugh not unlike a Grape Hyacinth in appear- 
are, H. azureus is a true Hvacinth, having the 


supanulate flowers of the latter. It is per- 
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fectly hardy, even the delicate-looking blossoms 
frost without injury, 


Coes 


standing any degree of 
and, although it enjoys spring sunshine, it 
not object to shade. 


VARIETIES OF CROCUS 
CHRYSANTHUS 


By E. A. BOWLES, M.A., F.L.S., V.M.H. 


ROCUS CHRYSANTHUS is late this 
year. As usual, the type form greeted 
the New Year with the first of its 
brilliant yellow buds, but lack of 
sunshine and then snow and frost 
have kept back the general display till this last 
week of February. To-day’s sunshine trans- 
formed the Crocus frames and seed-beds and half 
of the ledges of the rock garden into gay patches 
of colour, in place of the sodden brown earth of the 
last few days since the snow disappeared. I 
picked some of the newer seedlings, intending to 
dry them for my collection. The first part of 
my process is to dry them thoroughly and allow 
them to open widely. This is easily managed 
if they are laid on the table where they catch some 
of the warmth from the fire, and they respond 
to it very quickly, especially if they are near the 
lamp. While waiting for them to open, I have 
made a pencil sketch of some of the most distinct 
forms to try whether I could thus preserve a record 
of their shape and markings. The uppermost 
flower is an unnamed seedling of bright daffodil 
vellow ground colour, richly marked with a 
mahogany brown so 
deep as to be 
almost purple, 
and polished so 
highly that it takes 
a band of grey light 
on one or other of 
the outer segments. 


The large, solidly 
built bud tọ its 
right and the open 
flower lower down 


are of the charming 
butter-coloured seed- 
ling from Haarlem 
that Mr. Hoog raised 
and named after me. 

It is one of the 
best growers of all 
early Crocuses, and 
the patch of it in 
the rock garden is a 
beautiful sight. The 
rich brown feathering 
at the base is just the 
right tone of brown 
to set off the soft 
shade of yellow. Be- 


tween these two 
blooms of my name- 
sake is one of the 


largest white forms I 
have raised thus far. 
The outsides of the 
outer segments are 
Shaded with cream 
colour, and feathered 
boldly with a grey 


that is hard to 
describe, I should 
use neutral tint AN UNNAMED 


dash 
(From drawings by E. A. Bowles.) 


with a slight 
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of purple lake mixed in it if painting it. 
It is rather like a variety I named Snow Bunting, 
but is larger and the feathering is more distinct, 
so it shall be known henceforth as Lapland Bunting. 
The remaining variety, the beautifully feathered 
one on the left, I have called Golden Pheasant, 
for it is a very rich yellow, feathered with brown 
madder that is almost crimson in some lights. 
There are very few plants of this beauty as vet, 
and I rather fear it has not such a good free con- 
stitution as most of these chrysanthus seedlings. 
Its counterpart in white and bluish grey, Silver 
Pheasant, is a year or two older, and has already 
increased enough to have gone out in the world 
and into the gardens of a few other Crocus-lovers. 

The lesser sketch shows a trio of unnamed 
seedlings of beautiful form as well as distinct 
colouring. The dark one is citron yellow as to 
ground colouring, and suffused on the outer 
segments with crimson purple. The centre flower 
is soft sulphur yellow, with orange throat and a 
very slight pencilling of brown. It is one of the 
most charming in form of my chrysanthus seedlings, 
for, while it keeps the characteristic rounded throat, 
the segments taper upwards in a distinct manner. 
The third flower is of extra solid substance, as 
white and glistening as a kingfisher’s egg. It has 
a tiny touch of the grey shading at the throat that 
is So lovely on the pale yellow forms, but which I am 
always hoping will disappear in one of my white 
seedlings so that it may have a rich orange throat 
below pure white segments, 

[The three beautiful Crocuses so well shown 
on the colonred cover of this issue are: Yellow, 


C. chrysant us E. A. Bowles; mauve, C. Sieberi ; 
purple and bull, C. Imperati.— En.] 
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“Garden Ornament” 


NOTABLE addition to the many 

iftustrated works published by Country 

Life is this `sumptucus large folio 

volume. It is not only a beautiful 

book from the merit of its superb 
illustrations and admirable production, but the 
pictures are rendered instructive by the fully 
descriptive and often critical titles and the short 
chapters that introduce each subject. In tbe 
separate sections the treatment shown is not that 
of our home gardens alone, but, especially in the 
case of objects of architectural structure and 
design, such as terraces, balustrades and foun- 
tains, that of France and Italy also. It was 
mainly from the example of the Italian Renais- 
sance that our better class of garden ornament 
took shape, although a more purely national style 
grew up with the building of the many beautiful 
manor houses of Tudor and Jacobean times. 
Much of this was unfortunately destroved when 
the classical feeling of the eighteenth century 
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“PRITZEL” 


A Florist’s Plea to the Powers That Be.” 


By THE REV. JOSEPH JACOB. 
AM out in what will follow to attract attention, 
and I hope this little bit of high-class doggerel 
will set the ball rolling. But who or what, 
is or was Pritzel ? To put it in the very 
shortest but least illuminating way, Pritzel 

was once a man, but is now a book. There is 

nothing very wonderful in this. Boycott and 

Granger were once men, but now are systems. 

Again to put it in the shortest but least illuminating 

way, the ‘‘ mind ” of the doggerel is that I want to 

see “ Pritzel”’ Grangerised. The whole of my article 
might have been written thus: ‘ Dr. Stapf and 
colleagues, will you please Grangerise ‘ Pritzel’ ?”’ 

Now, however, since paper is not quite such a 

scarce commodity as it was twelve months ago, 

I feel I may add some words of explanation, for it 

is just possible that there are some readers of Tne 


SUNDIAL AT BELTON HOUSE, LINCOLNSHIRE. 


The base is supporied by a beautifully modelled figure of Time with an amorino. 
and pla!tform in the middle of a long walk. 


became the leading influence, and many a beautiful 
old enclosed garden was swept away by the 
*‘improver ” or, as we should now say, landscape 
gardener of the middle of the century. 

The subjects in the book include also gateways 
and gates, sculptured ornaments, logeias and 
garden houses, sundials and topiary work, besides 
those branches of herticultural arrangement and 
design that are needed in our modern gardens, 
such as the pergola and the water garden, the 
hardy flower border and the planted dry wall. 

The right use of water in the garden; the happy 
employment of steps and gateways; the skilful 
placing of garden houses, sundials and seats; the 
definite value and proper construction of pergolas ; 
the wanton growth and misuse of Ivy and other 
creepers, are all depicted and described in an 
anthoritative and exhaustive manner. 


oa Garden Ornament, ” by Gertrude Jekyll. 
Country Life, Limited ; price, £3 3s. Od. net. 


Published by 


(“ Garden Ornament.) 


GARDEN to whom both Pritzel and Granger are 
unknown. Pritzel, then, was a German who lived 
in the last century. He had a genius for compiling 
and a bent towards botany and gardening, and 


` so he made two big lists—one, of all the best-known 


works hitherto published relating to horticulture 
(and flowers in particular), which he called 
“ Thesaurus Literature Botaniceæ.” The first 
edition was published in 1851 and the second in 
1872-7. Dr. B. Daydon Jackson in his ‘“‘ Guide 
to the Literature of Botany ” calls this book “a 
work of inestimable value.” The other big list 
Pritzel called ‘‘ Iconum Botanicorum Index,” and 
in it he gave references to all the pictures of 
phanerogamic plants and Ferns that had appeared 
in the chief botanical and horticultural publications 
of the eighteenth and nineteenth centurics. The 
first edition came out in 1855, and a second in 
1866. Between that date and 1919 there is a long 
stretch of years. No similar work has appeared) 


It stands well on an adequa'e slop 
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and anyone who wanted references brought up 
to date has had to do it by interleaving his old copy 
and inserting all he can find for himself on the blank 
pages—a task beyond the powers of almost any one 
person unless he had years of time and heaps of 
money to give to the venture. I can give no better 
idea of the importance of the Index than by calling 
it a veritable Aaron’s Rod. It has, as it were, 
eaten up both editions of the ‘‘ Thesaurus,’ and for 
a long time has been “ Pritzel” pure and simple. 
Go to the ordinary gardener with botanical or 
scientific leanings and ask about ‘“ Pritzel.’’ It is 
twotoone that he would take you to mean the Index. 
That is his “ Pritzel,”” and I think you would 
find he would in many cases be unaware that there 
had ever been any other, so effectively has the last- 
named work swallowed up the catalogue of books. 

There is a time in the affairs of men and “ Pritzel”’ 
which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune. 
That time is here now. The Royal Horticultural 
Society has, after a good many nasty prods, at 
last taken in hand the bringing of “ Pritzel’’ up to 
date. It is a huge and expensive task, but the 
work has been taken in hand, and, 
helped by the resources of Kew ard 
a probable outlay of £4,000, it is slowly 
progressing. Dr. Jackson delivered a 
most instructive lecture at the meeting 
of the Royal Horticultural Society on 
January 28. I was present, and from 
what the lecturer said and from the 
questions and answers that followed, 
I learned, to my sorrew, that the 
contemplated ‘ Pritzel” vedivivus was 
to have none, or next to none, of the 
illustrations of that vast multitude of 
floral and culinary treasures which have 
resulted from human match-makers and 
which, at one time or another, have 
played a great part in garden decoration 
or have done so much to satisfy our 
palates. 

This to me was surprising. While 
fully recognising the fact that their 
number was as the sand of the seashore, 
and that to even make a bare enumera- 
tion was like the task of that well-known 
character Sisyphus, I did think the 
more famous, the most enduring and 
the most useful would be destined to 
be included. The Royal Horticultural 
Society is not a botanical show; nor yet 
is Kew. Have you ever met the person 
who is content to fill his parterre and 
his orchard and his kitchen garden with 
only such plants as Nature has given 
us? Yet if I understand the intention 
of the powers that be rightly, all but 
these, or practically all but these, are to- 
be boycotted. In speaking for myself, I cannot 
help feeling I am speaking for others; hence 
I make bold to say that such a flower as the 
Pansy, wherewith yearly the great Mrs. Siddons 
filled her sombre garden of evergreens; or such 
a famous Tulip of the first half of last century as 
Miss Fanny Kemble, for the stock of which a man 
of seventy-five years of age paid a hundred golden 
sovereigns ; or yet again the first German Asters 
that came across the Channel in the vears 1830 
to 1833; or, to come to quite recent times, Mrs. 
Pollock Geranium or Dorothy Perkins Rose or 
James Grieve Apple, are at least of as much generat 
and horticultural interest as some out-of-the-way 
and quite useless garden plants which all people 
except botanists pure and simple are quite content 
to leave where Nature placed them. Are there 
very many who are very keen about seeing their 
pictures ? /The picture papers know better than 
that... They_do not fill theit space with the manly 
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ims of Dick, Tom and Harry, but rather strive 
tu give us a Lloyd George, a Clemenceau, or a Foch. 

May I then appeal, before it is too late, for the 
proposed ‘‘ Pritzel’’ to be Grangerised—that is 
to say, fnr references to the best illustrations of 
these plants, made by human intervention, which 
have become useful and famous in horticulture ? 
Granger, when he added picture after 
picture to his ** Biographical History of England,” 
rightly gauged the public taste, and his posthumous 
reward is the addition of the word ‘“ Grangerise ” 
to the English language. 

Oh, powers that be! You are not wild men of 
the woods, nor aborigines of the Dark Continent ! 
Oh, powers that be ! Think for one moment of your- 
selves, and how then can you say that in the paradise 
of “ Pritzel” only the wildings of Nature shall be 
deemed worthy of «admission ? Have 
Eckford and Backhouse worked in vain ? 
Why should the wild Sweet Pea of Sicily 
have a place and not one of those beau- 
tiful wonders of Wem? Why admit a 
picture of little Narcissus minimus as 
worthy to be catalogued, and have no use 
fw an illustration of one of the very best 
of all Daffodils—the grand old Emperor ? 

Perhaps the Editor, Dr. Stapf; perhaps 
Captain Arthur Hill; perhaps Mr. Gerald 
Loder, will tell us, should these plead- 
ngs of mine meet their eye, if it is not 
possible to open the gates of Paradise a 
little wider than they originally intended, 
and admit Mrs. Pollock, Captain Christy, 
Miss Fanny Kemble, Dorothy Perkins 
and a few at least of their boon 
panions. 


RIVIERA NOTES 


By EDWARD H. WOODALL. 


James 


com- 


HE cold weather which has 

prevailed all over the Continent 

reached the Riviera on February 

8, when, after a day of sleety 

rain, the temperaiure dropped 
suddenly during the night to 26° Fahr. 
with a piercing mistral wind. Sunday night 
was even colder, and in consequence the 
damage done to tender plants is very great, 
greater perhaps than that of either the 
last two severe winters. The cold was 
preceded by a very unusual phenomenon 
on the 6th, when at 2 p.m. there was a 
brilliantly coloured halo round the sun, 
emposed of two rings and part of a third, 
sparkling with prismatic colours on a 
lovely rose pink ground, shading off to 
yellow and green. Evidently it was a 
frozen halo such as is seen in Arctic 
regions, and must be excessively rare so 
far South. The cold took two days to 
descend to the level of the earth. A few 
things like the Echiums and Kennedyas are 
apparently only slightly injured; but on 
looking round the other day, I think the 
only flowers really fresh and unaffected 
are Acacia dealbata, in full flower, and 
the blue Lithospermum rosmarinifolium, 
which in semi-shade is a mass of bright 
blue blossom. Many hardy things like the 
Violets are cut to pieces by the sudden and 
“vere change, and for some time there can 
ve no trace of the beauty and luxuriance 
that reigned up to the fatal 8th of February. 
There has been an entire failure of the 
Almond this year—a thing I 
hever saw before; and this severe frost 
bas, I fear, injured the Peach blossom 
where the buds were already swelling. 


ł lossom 


CLIMBING 


THE 


The Lemons have suffered considerably, also the 
Mandarin Oranges in some gardens, but 
common Orange has survived Without injury. 
Now we must look forward to the spring Anemones 
and the Cherry blossom to console us for 


los SEN 
> 


vivals and our losses 


almost summer garden all throtgh the winter 
proper, and the genial and continuous sunshine 
has been unusual even for this coast. e 

THE HIGHER COLOURS OF SOME 

ROSES GROWN UNDER GLASS 

I HAVE been surprised by the intense colouring 
of some of the Hybrid Teas grown in a cool 
house. The variety Mme. ` Edmond Rostand 
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eutdoors comes much like Prince de Bulgarie, 


except that the inside of the blossoms is 
an intense flame colour; but under glass the 
buds are of a very rich orange cinnamon. 
I think it is pretty general that the paler orange 
and yellow shades intensify considerably under 
greenhouse culture, so much so that one can 
hardly recognise them. 


this. 
the sun, 


I wonder what ıs the 


It cannot 


explanation of 


always be the action of 


for we frequently have a very sunless spring. 
No doubt artificial manures contribute largely 
to this result, but not always, I think. The 


intense colour of Maréchal Nil as grown by some 
individuals has given rise to the idea that there 
are two varieties of this grand old Rose; but in 


this case I think the feeding has much to do with 
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the heightened colour. A fine old tree that once 
came under my notice received blood manure 
liberally, and the colour was superb. No doubt 
night soil in a dried form would give the same 
effect. Perhaps some growers would give us their 
experience, for the subject is very interesting and 
full of possibilities to the amateur. DANECROFT. 


PRUNING AND TRAINING 
ROSES 


HE experienced cultivator knows exactly 
what to do when the work of pruning 
Roses is begun. The new cultivator, 
however, does not always know and, 
of course, welcomes any hints on the 


subject. Although some Rose trees are pruned 


ROSES PRUNED AND UNPRUNED. 


earhier, the majority are dealt with in the 
month of March; I am referring to outdoor 
planis. 


No. 1 sketch shows a Hybrid Perpetual plant 
pruned at No. 2 and unpruned at No. 3. Now, 
all Hybrid Perpetuals are not pruned exactly 
alike. It would take up too much space to gb 
into minute details, s T will only say here, prune 
the more weakly growing varieties harder back, 
as Shown at No. 4, and the strooger-growing ones, 
as shown at No. 5, not so severely, so that the 
resultant new groweh will be moderately strong 
and not too pithy. 

As regards Hybrid Teas, the pruning must 
not be so severe as in the case of Hybrid Per- 
The older branches of Teas, as shown 
at No. 6, must be ewi ont awl the voung wend 


peftnais, 
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retained, the unripe ends of these young branches 
being also cut off. No. 7 shoots are the kind to 
retain. 

In the case of elimbing Roses on walls, pergolas 
and pillars, it will be necessary to cut out the 
oid and retain the young wood. Ip the accom- 
panying sketch, No. 8 shows one half of a wall 
plant unpruned, and No. 9 the other half duly 
pruned. ‘The dark cross lines in each case denote 
where the Branches must be cut off. 

No. ro shows how Rose shoots should be tied 
to walls. Old wall nails may be used again if 
they are burned on an old tray or shovel over a 
fire to free thein from rust and mortar. In the 
case of tying shoots to nails and wires, the 
strands of string should always be passed once 
round the wire, or, better still, twisted once or 
twice atter being fastened to the supporting wire 
or nail before being passed 
round the Rose branch, to 
prevent direct contact. G.G. 


Weeping 
Standard Roses 


ROWING on 

grass, no finer 

sight in the garden 

can be seen than 

that produced by 
Standard-trained trees of the 
best free-flowering varieties 
with various lengths of stem. 
This method of traming the 
naturally semi-drooping kinds, 
especially of the Wichuratana 
section, of which Dorothy 
Perkins is typical, is so simple 
and yet so beautiful. Large 
heads on standards 8 feet 
high are effective, and so are 
those with 6 feet of stem. In 
groups on the lawn a pleasing 
feature can be made of this 
type when ample space is 
allowed for free development. 
The plants to be successful 
should be well cultivated to 
induce them to make vigorous 
shoots yearly, as from such 


growths the finest flower 
display is obtained. Deep 
trenching of the = soil, with 


abundance of manure at 
planting-time, is essential to 
success. Too often an attack 
of aphis in the early stages 
of growth is neglected, which 
cripples the next season's 
prospect of flower; whercas 
a timely application of an insecticide, such as 
Katakilla, would check the pest and cleanse the 
plants. 

The following varieties are well suited to this 
form of training: Dorothy Perkins, soft light 
pink; Dorothy Dennison, shell pink with creamy 
white base; Evangeline, single-flowered, white, 
edges of petals carmine; Hiawatha, also single, 
brilliant scarlet—the blooms last an exceptionally 
long time in a fresh condition; Lady Gay, cherry 
pink; Minnehaha, dark rose; | Sodenia, brilliant 
carmine ; Mrs. Littleton Dewhurst, white ; American 
Pillar, pink with a white ring at the base of the 
petals, extra strong in growth ; Excelsa, commonly 
known as Crimson Dorothy ; and François Juran- 
ville, salmon pink with an orange base. 

Swanmore, E. MOLYNEUX. 
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A LAY SERMON 


1. 
Lov'st thou the dyes that paint tie cvening sky, 
And would’st thou sce them mantle in thy 
Roses ? 
Lov’st thou the airs that over Ceylon tiy, 
And would’st thou have them breathing trem 
thy posies ? 


Dig, weed, manure—keep instant watci and 
ward in 
Thy patch of carth: see, passtm, in THE 
GARDEN. 
n. 


lt may be thou prefer’st to bed and border 
The larger harmonies of flower and trce, 
Where each is placed as if to Nature’s order, 
And garden blends with Neath, or wood, or 
lea— 
A happy consummation! But the way ? 
Commit thee to the guidance of ‘*G. J.” 


I. 
Hast thou a mind tu build the towering alp— 
Ravine and crag, moraine and piney gladc— 
With verdurous flank and thunder-riven scalp, 
A thing to put Mount Everest in the shade ? 
How it is done? I cannot even guess. 
Go, ask the indefatigable “ S.” 


IV. 5 
If profit more than pleasure thou should’st seek : 
With toothsome esculents to store thy cellar, 
To raise the Brobdingnagian Sprout or Leek, 
The Lettuce, huge as Mrs. Gamp’s umbrella— 
A tallish order ? Nay, I ask thy pardon, 
To make such wonders easy, read THE GARDEN. 


v. 
Perchance the Ribston, or the purpling Plum, 
Or velvet Peach may be thy soul's ambition ; 
But orchard plagues are legion—are, in suin, 
What Mr. Mantalini calls ** Demnition.” 
Take steps betimes, then, on some plan methodical, 
Consulting first the aforcsaid PERIODICAL. 


VI. 
Seek’st thou a tip for conserve or for pickle, 
Jelly, or mayonnaise, or sauce, or salad, 
Such as my granddam’s granddam made, to tickle 
My granddam’s granddad’s too fastidious 
palate ? 
Confer with “ Anne "—that somewhat fiery particle, 
A very definite Indefinite Article. 


VIL. 
And there’s “ J. J.°—though Revcrend, far from 
cheerless ! 
Fair fall his tape and footrule! prompt to 
measure 
Perianth or trumpet, Poeticus or Pecrless, 
Gauging the girth of many a golden treasure. 
I fain would hope that, on the fields of Hades, 
A couch of Daffodils awaits their vales. 


VU. 
Now, Ladies Nine, I pray you help me stammcr a 
Pzxan to the praise of Black and Whitc— 
The fairy chiaroscuro of the Camera, 
The myriad miracle of shade and light — 
To brush and burin, etching-pen and stencil, 
With one clear note to Bowles’s gracious pencil, 


IX. 
Dear shadowy brothers of the Spade, I sce 
How this un-Reverend sermon must 
bored you, 
As sometimes, to be honest, you bore me ; 
So, tit-for-tat being fair, you can afford to 
Forgive me if for once I play the Bard in 
The all too precious spaces of, your GARDEN, 
SOMERS. 
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A Trial of Tomatoes in 
the North of Scotland 


Royal 


exhaustive 


Horticultural 
trial of Tomatoes 
at Wisley. One hundred and sixteen stocks 
were sent in. Of this number Golden Sunrise 
received a first-class certificate, and the 
following an award of merit: Merrivale, Kondine 
Red, Water Baby, Ailsa Craig, Golden Nugget and 
Winter Coral. 

For many years I have grown Tomatocs, con- 
fining my attention almost entirely to that good 
and prolife variety Sunrise. Knowing the value 
of a first-class certificate and an award of merit 
trom the Royal Horticultural Society; 
l thought it would be profitable and 
om interest to readers if I obtained 
the varieties that had the 
hall-mark of excellence in the South and 
crew them in the North of Scotland, 
550 miles distant from Wisley. Accord- 

the 
Vear, 

Winter 
splendid 


N 3916 the 
conducted an 


Society 


received 


seeds of all 
last 


sowed 
varieties on January 15 
except Golden and 
Coral. The made 
progress, and were planted out, five of 
each kind, in beds in an ideal Tomato- 
house the first week of April. The 


ingly I 


Sunrise 
plants 


compost consisted of loam, decaved 
manure, lime, and an abundance of 
charcoal. The latter is very essential 


tosuccessful culture, as good drainage 


must be ensured. The Tomato, when 
bearing heavy crops, is a gross feeder 
and requires a deal of water. 


(are must, however, be taken that the 


good 


sol does not become sour, otherwise 
the plants may collapse suddenly. 
Owing to the favourable climatic 


the the 
plants set well. The first ripe fruits 
were picked on July 19, and the last, 
the first week of November. The total 
produce of thirty-six plants amounted 
to 366lb, It was a difficult matter to 
say which was really the best, as all 
the plants simply groaned under the 
weight of fruit. Visitors were invited 
to give their Opinion on what they con- 


conditions early in season, 


sidered the heaviest croppers. The 
tollowing was their verdict: 
Merrivale (Raised by Mr. P. A, 


Cragg) —This was certainly the heaviest 
‘Topper in the trial, one plant bearing 
141b. of fruit. It is a comparatively 
dwarf grower and a free setter. The 
large fruits are inclined to be elongated, 
and many of them turned the scale 
at half a pound. It is an excellent 
variety to fill the basket, but perhaps 
too large for market. Towards the end of the 
season some of the fruits suffered from “ greenside,” 
a mentioned by Mr. C. Blair in THE GARDEN of 
August ro last. I think Mr. A. C. Bartlett is correct 
m his surmise in the issue for October 19, that 
excess of water at the root is a contributory cause 
o the trouble. I noticed that the plant with the 
worst affected fruit was sodden, so much so that 
soil was turning green. By with- 
bolding water and giving a top-dressing of decayed 
manure Ichthemic Guano, the remaining 
fruts ripened satisfactorily. Abundance of air 
was given night and day upon every favourable 
opportunity. 

Kondine Red (Raised by Mr. R. Holmes).— 
This is another free-setting variety and a good 


the surface 


and 
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generally of a 
the 
weighing 


grower, bearing large fruits, 


perfect shape, and nearly all of same 
We picked twelve Tomatoes, 
the third week of October, of this kind and 
Merrivale. 
Water Baby (Raised by Mr. A. Balch).—This 


is an enormous cropper, but the fruits are inclined 


size. 
41b., 


to be rough and the plants produce many fasciated 
blooms, which. when seen, should be immediately 


pinched off. It was the strongest grower of all 
the varieties on trial, the stems being like 
walking-sticks. It requires plenty of room. 


When in good condition the fruits are of 
model shape and average over half a pound 
in weight. 

Ailsa Craig (Raised by Mr. A. Balch).—This 


received an award of merit in 1910, and in 1916 


TOMATO 


WATER 


BABY. | 


the previous award was confirmed, It is 
popular in the North. The fruits are of medium 
size, of perfect shape and colour, and it is an ideal 


very 


variety for market. Jt cropped splendidly with 
us, the fruits hanging like ropes of Onions. 

Golden Nugget (Introduced by Messrs. Sutton 
and Sons).—This very small, pluim-like, 


golden fruits, and can be recommended for its 


bears 
exquisite flavour in salad and dessert. It is very 
satisfactory for pot culture in conservatories, where 
the golden fruits are a distinct ornament among 
foliage and flowering plants. It is remarkably 
prolific. 

the dark for the best 
varieties of Tomatoes cannot go astray in choosing 


one or all of the foregoing. Joux G. WHITF. 


Amateurs groping in 
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Tomatoes for Market 


HE Mr. Brotherston 
for the non-popularity of yellow 


reason given by 
Toma- 
toes, viz,, their unproductivity, does not 
I have 


for the past twenty-five years been more 


agree with my own experience. 


or less interested in the yellow Tomato, and during 
that period 
variety each season—most seasons two or three— 


have usually grown at least one 
and have not found them very far behind the best 
of the reds in the matter of productiveness; and 
certainly at the present time there are 
three yellow varieties which compare favourably 
with the of the reds. 


In the past season I conducted a series of trials 


two or 


very best 
under varying conditions, both in pots and planted 
out. The variety Golden Sunrise stood 
well out as a yellow in every instance, 
and carried as heavy a crop as the more 
generally known Carter’s Sunrise, which 
should be guarantee for its 
productiveness ; 
testing its market value a few pecks 
of fruits were sent both to the 
ket and the leading West End shops, 
but there appears to be no demand 
for them. Why, it is difficult 
plain; but I presume the public have 
been educated to look upon Tomatoes 
as being red, and look askance at 
anything different in colour, 
most people when made a present of a 
fow of the yellow fruits will remark that 
better flavoured 


sufficient 


and with a view to 


mar- 


to ex- 


though 


they are even than 
the red varieties. ` 

Among the reds, Kondine Red claims 
a very high position, and, under con- 
ditions which suit it, I doubt if there is 
a heavier cropper ; the quality of the 
fruit is The plant is quite 
d stinct in the 
very light and the trusses compact, and 
it-does equally well in pots or planted 
I cut and weighed 


excellent. 


growth, foliage being 


out. In each case 
trusses up to 5 $lb.; but this is by no 
means a record, as I believe Mr. Holmes, 
the raiser, has had them well over 6lb. 
It likes a fairly heavy, firm soil, and 
after the or two 


requires more food than most varieties 


first truss are set it 
to keep the plant growing freely. 

Ailsa Craig is probably the 
popular variety at the present time, and 
at its best is everything that can be 
desired—a good grower, free setter, and 
fair-sized 


most 


immense trusses of 
This variety also has its pecu- 


proper attention 


carries 
fruits. 
liaritics, but if given 
when carrying a heavy crop it should 
satisfy the most exacting. 

B:de’s Recruit is another variety that 
has had a good deal said in favour of it 
in Tue GARDEN, and certainly not one word too 
much. Itis avery robust grower and withstands 
attacks of fungoid diseascs better than any other 
variety I know. The large, but 
the fruit is smaller generally than that of the 
previously trifle 
ripening, yet it makcs up for this by several of 


trusses are 


two named, It is a slow in 
the trusses commencing to ripen at or about the 
same date; hence the crop—a heavy one—clears 
well in front of many others. 

Balch’s Gem is a particularly attractive variety, 
and the would-be exhibitor might be well advised 
to give this a trial. It is a good grower, very fair 
cropper, giving medium-sized trusses of perfectly 
round fruits which carry a bloom, a feature I have 
never noted on any other variety. TSG: 


Gardening of the Week 


FOR SOUTHERN GARDEN. 


The Kitchen Garden. 


Cauliflowers.—The plants which have been 
witttered in cold frames must now be grown as 
hardily as possible. Remove the lights altogether 
except when severe frost is imminent. Plants 
raised from seed this year which are growing 
indoors should now be placed in a cold frame. 
This may also apply to Cabbage and other plants 
which are to be put out next month in the open 
ground, 

Onions.—Te grow very large bulbs it will 
be necessary to prick out the young plants which 
have been raised in boxes. They may be pricked 
out into other boxes in a compost of loam, coarse 
sand and old Mushroom-bed manure. Keep 
them close for a few days, and spray them with 
rain-water twice a day till they have become 
established in the new soil. Thev must then be 
gradually inured to cooler conditions in readiness 


for planting out about the middle of April. 


Beet.—Make a small sowing of Turnip-rooted 
Beet on a warm, sheltered border as soon as the 
Another sowing 


soil is in suitable condition. 
may be made in a week or ten davs. 
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No hard and fast rules need be laid down as to 
how often watering should be done. The borders 
should first be examined, and if water is necessarv, 
make sure that sufficient is given to thoroughly 
soak the soil. It is very bad practice not 
to water fruit borders thoroughly. Vine and 
Peach tree borders should be carefully examined 
before the trees come into flower, as water should 
not be given while this important function is in 


progress. 
The Hardy Fruit Garden. 
Figs.—The planting of Fig trees outdoors 
may be done now. Select a warm, sheltered 


position, such as a wall or fence facing south or 
west. The trees should be planted in a restricted 
border, which must be thoroughly drained. Use 
plenty of old brick rubble in the compost, and 
see that it is made firm. The coverings may now 
be removed from trees growing outdoors, and 
the trees may be pruned, cleaned and tied. 

Nuts.—In pruning or thinning Nut bushes, 
first remove all the branches from the centre: 
then thin out the outside branches where they are 
too congested. 


The Flower Garden. 

Box Edgings.—New Box edgings may be 
made now cither by cuttings or young plants. 
Select the cuttings from trees of dwarf habit 
and good colour, After planting. see that they 


THE ROT PIT. (See page 123.) . 


French Beans.—Plants coming into bearing 
must be given plenty of stimulants. Syringe the 
foliage vigorously two or three times a day, and, 
to encourage the pods to mature quickly, close 
the house early in the afternoon while the sun is 
full on it. Make fresh sowings every ten davs 
or a fortnight. A sowing may also be made in 
a cold frame. 


Fruit Under Glass. 


Peaches..-The disbudding of Peaches and 
Nectarines must be done at regular intervals. 
The final thinning of surplus growth may be 
done at the same time as the final thinning of 
the fruits. Except in the case of young trees 
which have not filled their allotted space, one 
shoot at the point and one at the base of the 
fruiting wood will be found sufficient to furnish 
the trees with young wood. The final thinning 
of the fruits should not be done till stoning is 
finished. One fruit to a square foot of space is 
generally considered sufficient for trees in good 
fruit-bearing condition. When the fruits com- 
mence their final swelling, plenty of stimulants 
must be afforded, and if not already done, a good 
muleh of farmyard manure should be placed 
over the roots, 

Watering Fruit Tree Borders.—-At this time 
of vear the roots of fruit trees which are in active 
growth should be watered with lukewarm water. 


do not suffer frem the want of water, shoula a dry 
spell set in. Gaps in Box edges may be made 
good in the same manner. 


_Lawns.—When lawns are dry enough, give 
them a good sweeping with a Birch broom and 
run the roller over them. See that the mowing- 
machines are put in working order, as it will 
soon be necessary to run them over the lawns. 
Where the grass has become poor, give a good 
dressing of fine soil mixed with manure, and brush 
it well in with a Birch broom. If new lawns are 
to be made, lose no time in giving the ground the 
final preparation when it is in good workable 
condition, as it will soon be time to sow the seed. 


Piants Under Glass. 


Cinerarias.— Keep these growing under cool 
conditions and shade them from the sun's ravs. 
Water must be liberally afforded now, as the 
pots will be full of roots, and stimulants must be 
given two or three times a week. 


Caianthe Veitchii.—Prepare the soil for pot- 
ting Calanthes and put it in a warm place. 
A compost of good fibrous loam, naturally decayed 
leaf-mould (preferably of Oak or Beech leaves), 
dried cow-manure and coarse sand wil] suit them. 
The bulbs may be petted as seen as they cemmence 
to root, 
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_ Euphorbia jacquinisfiora.—Place the plants 
in a warm, moist house to produce cuttings for 
propagation. They will require very little water 
till growth is active, but they must be syringed 
two or three times a day. 
E. Harriss. 
(Gardener to Lady Wantage.) 
Locktnge Gardens, Wantage, Berks. 


FOR NORTHERN GARDENS. 


The Kitchen Garden. 

Celery.—A further sowing should now be made, 
and, as has already been pointed out, it is ot the 
utmost importance that Celery should not receive 
a check from the very outset. As soon as the 
seedlings are fit to handle, prick them out into 
frames filled with soil that has been enriched 
with some well-rotted manure. 


Caulifiower.—Seedlings from sowings that were 
made last month will now be ready for pricking 
out. They may either be put into boxes or framcs, 
whichever is most convenient. It is most essential 
that the young plants should not in any way be 
forced or coddled, and, until the plants are well 
established, keep a sharp look-out to guard against 
damping. 

Cucumbers.— Under the influence of sun-heat, 
which increases with the lengthening days, young 
plants will be growing more rapidly. When the 
plants are about 8 inches high they should be 
put into their permanent quarters. Maintain 
a minimum temperature of 60° to 65°. Pinch 
the centres out of the plants when they reach the 
first wire. Little or no air should be given, 
but give abundance of moisture, and apply frequent 
top-dressings of rich compost after the first fruits 
have set. 


Herbs.—-The present time will be opportune 
for overhauling the herb borders. Many of the 
plants will be benefited by being lifted, divided. 
and replanted in prepared becs. Young plants 
of such herbs as Lavender and Sage that have 
been rooted in frames should now be planted out. 
Many of the annual sorts should now be sown; 
and, to avoid disappointment, it would be advisable 
to sow in boxes under glass, to be planted out 
later. 

The Flower Garden. 

Lawns.—No time should be lost in completing 
the top-dressing of lawns and grass plots, more 
particularly where this work was not attended 
to in the autumn. Where the surface is fairly 
level, a top-dressing of sand and wood-ashes, to 
be followed later by a dressing of artificial 
manure, will be all that is required. This should 
be well raked into the grass, afterwards brushing 
it over to remove any loose sfones, &c. When 
the top-dressing is washed into the turf, it should 
be rolled regularly with a light roller. Have all 
lawn-mowers examined and see that they are in 
working order, as it is surprising how quickly 
the grass grows after being top-dressed. 

Sweet Peas.—Those sown under glass should 
be removed to cooler quarters as soon as they 
are about 2 inches high, for it should not be for- 
gotten that the best results are obtained from 
short-jointed, sturdy plants. These who rely 
on securing flowers from plants sown in the open 
should now be sowing the sced. Rake down the 
soil to a fine tilth and sow in shallow drills 2 inches 
or 3 inches deep. From the outset a careful 
watch should be kept on slugs and birds, which 
are particularly fond of the young, tender Peas. 
As a preventive of the former, a dressing of soot 
or lime applied at intervals will keep them in 
check ; while for the latter there is nothing better 
than black cotton stretched on pegs 2 inches or 
3 inches from the ground. 


Piants Under Glass. 

Tuberoses.—To keep up a succession of these 
sweet-scented flowers, small batches should be 
placed in heat at regular intervals. Before potting, 
remove all the small bulblets from the side, and 
pot in a compost chiefly composed of good loam 
and leaf-mould. Plunge the pots in a slight 
hotbed, and water sparingly until growth com- 
mences. Grow them on rather rapidly, and keep 
green fly in check by syringing the plants occasion- 
ally with a weak solution of Quassia Extract. 

Coleuses.—Cuttings should now be taken 
from stock plants and placed singly in small pots 
filled for the most part with leaf-mould and sand. 
Place them in a pit where a rather brisk heat 
can be maintained, and shade during bright sun- 
shine. Seed may now be sown, and, if secured 
from a good strain, many very pleasing shades 
may be found. 

Achimenes.—These fayourite, stove flowering 
plants-should notybe lost sight of, as whether grown 
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in pots or hanging baskets they make a delightful 
display over quite a long period during the summer. 
They should now be potted in a compost of loam, 
leaf-muuld and a sprinkling of sand. Pot rather 
ligstly, and water very carefully until growth is 


a tive. 
Fruit Under Glass. 


Peaches.—The fruits of the earliest trees, 
particularly those grown in pots, will now be 
swelling satisfactorily, and these should be thinned 
gradually, especially those that seem to be taking 
the lead. Avoid overcrowding the shoots, and 
anv that are not required for extension should be 
cut back to within two eyes from the base. As the 
enerztes of the trees are very severely taxed when 
carrying a heavy crop, feeding must be given 
several times a week. The foliage of the earlier 
permanent trees being now developed, the, chief 
concern at the moment is to see that the trees 
are kept free from insect pests. As already pointed 
out, the disbudding and thinning of the young 
shoots requires to be intelligently performed, 
and must on no account be left to the uninitiated. 
Guard against cold winds and admit air with 
caution. JOHN HIGHGATE. 

(Head-Gardener to the Marquis of Linlithgow.) 

Hopetoun, South Queensferry, Linlithgow. 


THE ROT PIT 


Now that it is becoming more and more difficult 
to get farmyard manure, every device must be 
employed for the saving of everything that can 
be used to enrich the ground. The freshly burnt 
ashes of the drier garden refuse, rich in potash, 
are made use of; but there is much that cannot 
easily be burnt. For this it is convenient to have 
a capacious pit some 3 feet deep in any suitable 
comer. All soft rubbish goes into this; the 
tops of Dahlias, Cannas, and all the remains of 
the summer flowers, Pea and Bean haulm, lawn 
m wings, soft weeds, Cabbage stalks—everything 
that can be trusted to decay within twelve months. 
The pit is not only filled, but piled; the mass 
sinks as it rots, and in six months’ time the whole 
ts turned over, when much of the stuff at the 
bottom is already in a good state to go into the 
ground. G. J. 


The Manure Problem.—There is a serious 
shortage of farmyard manure at present, and 
it iS most Important that none of the short supply 
should be wasted. For this reason the Board of 
Agriculture has issued Food Production Leaflet 
No. 60, entitled “ Dung Heaps and Preservation 
of Farinyard Manure.” The leaflet deals with 
spring and autumn manuring, the making of a 
manure heap, and other eminently practical 
matters. It concludes with the following ‘' Simple 
Rules for dealing with Manure” : 

1.—Until it is wanted for use, leave it where 
practicable under the beasts, if possible in a 
welt-covered yard. j 

2.—Never throw it out in loose heaps. 

3—Move it about as little as possible. If 

it bas to be moved, store it once for all in a 

solid heap as near as possible to the place where 

it is to be used, and shelter it from rain. 
4.—After broaching the heap, waste no time 
in ploughing the dung in. Don’t leave manure 

Iving about in small heaps. 

5.—Try to avoid keeping manure during the 
surmmer—it is hotter then; and heat means 
waste, 

6.—Keep all the liquid in it; don’t let this 
drain away. If it must drafn away, let it 
drain into a properly constructed liquid manure 

Lai. 

7.—Remember that the two things which 
spal manure most are air and rain; so keep 
it well protected from both. 

&—And remember that every little bit of 
extra care taken means both an advance in 
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good farming, and what is more important at . 


present, an increase in food for man and beast. 

9.—Use litter as freely as supplies will allow ; 
it not only makes for the comfort of the animals 
and produces more manure, but there is evidence 
to show that it minimises the losses of ammonia. 


Is the Hybrid Origin of the 
Loganberry a Myth? 


HE Loganberry, one of the most popular 

members of the genus Rubus, came to 

light about 188r in the grounds of 

Judge J. H. Logan of Santa Cruz, 

California. It was described by him 
as a natural hybrid which appeared spontaneously, 
and he believed that the parents were the Aughin- 
baugh (a variety of Rubus vitifolius, a wild 
Blackberry of California) and a red Raspberry, 
probably the variety Red Antwerp, since these 
two were growing near together in his yard. 
The fruit of the Loganberry is, in many respects, 
intermediate between the Blackberry and red 
Raspberry, and Judge Logan’s account of its 
origin was accepted as probable. It has since then 
been universally described as a chance natural 
hybrid. l 

In later years numerous artificial hybrids 
between Blackberries and red Raspberries were 
s-cured, Primus and Phenomenal being the 
best-kndwn ones. These were in many respects 
similar to the Loganberry, and supported a belief 
that the latter was a hybrid of similar nature. 

But evidence which is now accumulating in- 
dicates that this belief is wrong. The question 
is squarely put by W. O. Backhouse, Economic 
Botanist to the Argentine Government, who writes 
to the American Genetic Association from Buenos 
Aires under date of July 4, 1916, as follows: 

MR. BACKHOUSE’S WORK. 

“In a footnote to the article of Miss L. M. 

Standish on Cratægus (Journal of Heredity, June, 


1916), it is stated that the evidence as to whether . 


the Loganberry breeds true is conflicting. The 
material at the disposal of the present writer 
is somewhat scattered and not enough to form 
the basis of a serious scientific contribution ; 
nevertheless, the following observations may shed 
some light upon the subject whether the Logan- 
berry is a hybrid at all. 

“The writer has raised Loganberry from seed 
in some quantity; so also have Messrs. Laxton 
Brothers of Bedford, England, whose plants 
he has had the pleasure of inspecting. To say 
that the Loganberry breeds true is not strictly 
correct, nor is it correct to say that any real 
gametic splitting takes place. The plants are 
nearly all different one from another, but the 
differences are in minor characters, such as the 
length of the fruit, the amount of spines on the 
petiole and leaf, and the colour of the leaves. 
From an economic standpoint some are decidedly 
better than others; but there is no suggestion 
of either Blackberry or Raspberry. 

** Supposing that the Loganberry were a hybrid, 
but that it reproduced itself asexually, after the 
manner of mariy plants, through the seeds, then 
one would not expect any variation at all, but 
all the seedlings should resemble the parent and 
one another. To test this, crosses were made 
with other species of the same genus. [Mr. 
Backhouse writes: ‘I have not defined the 
different species used in making hybrids with the 
Loganberry, in my own work, because I am not 
absolutely sure of the nomenclature; I have no 
means of verifying it here and do not want to lead 
people astray; and I cannot divulge those used 
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by Laxton Brothers because they are in the nature 
of commercial secrets. This, however, does not 
in any way affect the substance of the communica- 
tion, the point being that whatever species was 
used, each gave its own uniform batch of hybrids, 
which is not at all in keeping with the Logan- 
berry’s supposed origin.’] If the foreign pollen 
should act simply as a stimulus to make the plant 
reproduce itself asexually, we should expect that 
there would result Loganberries exactly like the 
parent ; if proper fertilisation should take place, 
we should expect a great diversity of forms 
corresponding to the segregation of the various 
characters in the supposed hybrid Loganberry. 

“ What actually happened was that the hybrids 
were remarkably constant, giving forms which were, 
looked upon broadly, intermediate between the 
Loganberry and the other parent chosen. Hybrids 
between Loganberry and Raspberry gave a first 
generation varying in fertility between almost 
complete sterility and setting a dozen or 90 drupels 
on a fruit, but in vegetative characters remarkably 
constant and, roughly speaking, intermediate 
between the two parents. 

“ Reciprocal crosses have been made by Messrs. 
Laxton Brothers with other species, all giving 
hybrids more or less sterile, but uniform, in each 
case, and showing nothing to lead one to suppose 
that the Loganberry was other than a good species. 

“ Finally, in 1910, the writer succeeded in - 
obtaining a hybrid between the Loganberry and 
the common English Blackberry, Rubus ulmæfolius. 
This proved to be the most fertile of all the hybrids 
made, setting almost complete fruits when left 
to natural pollinating agencies and setting fairly 
well when isolated. The F, is, again, more or 
less intermediate. The down on the fruit is a 
clean dominant, coming from the Loganberry ; 
the taste is a peculiar mixture of Loganberry and 
Blackberry—it is interesting to note here that the 
flavour of the Loganberry, which was regarded 
as a hybrid flavour, is almost a dominant. The 
colour of the fruit is almost black and the shape 
not quite so long as that of the Loganberry. 

“A second generation of this cross has been 
grown in Buenos Aires giving the very segregation 


_ expected, namely, an almost imperceptible grada- 


tion between plants which would pass for Rubus 
ulmzfolius, and others which would almost 
pass for Loganberry. Here again it must be noted 
that there are no plants which approach the 
Raspberry. Unfortunately, all which have fruited 
so far have been nearly sterile. This is probably 
because, in the hot, dry summer of Buenos Aires, 


_Rubus ulmzfolius does not fruit. 


“ From these scattered observations it will be 
seen that the Loganberry has behaved throughout 
as a good species, neither breeding perfectly true 
from seed nor yet showing more variation than 
was to be expected in a species. Used either as a 
seed parent or a pollen parent, it gave, when cross d 
with wild species, very uniform hybrids, and some 
variation when used with cultivated varietic, 
which are not genetically pure. 

“ It therefore seems that, unless we can conceive 
of a hybrid which has resulted gametically pure in 
the first generation, we must reject the commonly 
accepted idea of the origin of the Loganberry.” 

The fact that the Loganberry sometimes, at 
least, breeds true from seed has been long known. 
Dr. L. Trabut, Botanist of the Government of 
Algeria, stated to the writer in 1913 that he had 
been growing it from American seed and that it 
came true. Similar results have been secured 
on the Pacific Coast; at other times considerable 
variation has been observed, although the writer 
has seen no record of any such amount of variation 
as would be expected of a hybrid in its Fy gene- 
ration. 


t 
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‘In order to get the opinions of some American 
students of the genus, Rubus, the editor wrote 
to U. P. Hedrick of the New York (Geneva) 
Experiment Station, and to C. I.. Lewis of the 
Oregon Experiment Station. Mr. Hedrick replied 
that he had had no personal experience with the 
Loganberry, but that a number of things had 
recently led him to suspect that it is not a hybrid, 
but a true species. 

Mr. Lewis wrote that he was undertaking an 
extensive experimental test, and in advance of the 
completion of this could not make a full statement, 
He expressed his own belief, which he said was now 
that of most of the workers on the Pacitic Coast, 
that the commonly accepted story of the hybrid 
origin of the Loganberry is not correct, but that 
it is a true species, as good as plenty of other 
species in the genus Rubus, which, as is well 
known, is much confused and, due to natural 
hybridity or some other cause, is highly variable. 

If the Loganberry is a good species, it must 
have a habitat somewhere, aside from Judge 
Logan’s backyard. Why is it that it has never 
been reported elsewhere ? 

Mr. Lewis thinks it has been reported, and that 
there are records of its sporadic occurrence in 
various parts of California, Oregon and Washington. 
It may be a species of comparatively recent origin, 
as its variability suggests. The Oregon Station 
is gathering a collection, and will undertake by 
breeding to arrive at the real origin of the Logan- 
berry. Evidence will probably be available 
within a few years, and it looks now as if this 
evidence would pretty definitely destroy the present 
belief in the natural cross between a Blackberry 
and red Raspberry. It is more probable, as 
Mr. Lewis says, that the Loganberry ts a Dewberry 
type and a distinct species in itself. 

Mr. Lewis was particularly asked about his 
statement (in Bailey’s Standard Cyclopedia of 
Horticulture) that Loganberry seedlings showed 
much variation. “ What I meant by that,’ he 
replies (in a letter dated August 17, 1916), “‘ was 
that they vary more than the seedlings of the 
Raspberry.” 


MUCH CROSSING PROBABLE. 


“ You go into almost any Loganberry patch 
of any size here in the North-West,” he continues, 
“and you will find that there is some variation. 
Perhaps you will find a plant with the Loganberry 
leaves, but the fruit will be more like the Black- 
berry. . . . It is not uncommon to go into 
a single half-acre of ground and find the cultivated 


Dewberry, the wild native Dewberry, the Himalaya, — 


the Evergreen, and perhaps a standard Black- 
berry such as the Snyder, all growing side by side, 
and in addition to this, Raspberries, perhaps 
Phenomenal, and others. Now you have there 
ideal opportunities for crossing, and with a form 
like the Loganberry, which is perhaps not as 
entirely fixed as the older forms, I would look 
for considerable hybridising to take place.” 

J. A. Brixby, a nurseryman at McMinnville, 


. “has a very fine collection of Loganberries. He 
‘ says his seedlings were simply gathered at random, 


but were gathered in a patch where there was quite 
a wide planting of small fruits, so that probably 
there were ideal conditions for cross-pollination. 
His Loganberries show quite a variation in foliage, 
and he tells me that there is a great range in time 
of ripening and also in acidity, and some change 
of form. 

“ Professor Gardner at one time visitcd Van- 
couver Island, and while there met a nurseryman 
in the north end of the island. This man said 
the Loganberry grew wild in certain portions of 
Vancouver Island and that he had been in the habit 
for many years of going to the woods and digging 
up plants to fill orders whenever his stock was 
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depleted, and he could not see that there was any 


difference in the wild plants from those he propa- 
gated himself. Here in Oregon wild plants of the 
Loganberry type are found. There are two such 
plants near Corvallis. . . I have come 
across one plant, the owner of which tells me 
that one half is like the true Loganberry and the 
other half more like the fruit of the Blackberry.” 

It is evident, then, that American students 
have been gradually accumulating data which 
tended to cast a doubt on the paternity of the 
Loganberry ; but the Argentine botanist appears 
to be entitled to credit as the first man publicly 
to challenge it. In a genus so confused as Rubus 
it may prove difficult to establish the exact origin 
of the Loganberry, but the evidence now at hand 
seems to be enough to class as a myth the accepted 
story that its sole origin was as a spontaneous 
hybrid in Santa Cruz. 

[Reproduced from the Journal of Heredity.) 


Arbutus Menziesii 


LTHOUGH it is perhaps the most 
handsome and attractive member of 
its genus, Arbutus Menziesii appears to 
be much less common than its European 
relation, A. Unedo, the Strawberry 

Tree. This must surely be its misfortune (and 
ours) rather than its fault, for it should be per- 
fectly hardy in our milder counties. There is 
a good specimen at Wisley—[Also at Kew.—Ep.] 
—but I have no} yet seen one in any private 
grounds. 

In its native California A. Menziesii grows most 
commonly on the northern ranges of the Sierra 
Nevada, where it battles with the vigorous Douglas 
Fir and the Tan and Black Oaks for its share of 
those tawny slopes. Thence it travels north- 
wards and seawards to British Columbia, and 
here along the rocks and upon the islands of that 
charming coast, and again in the company of 
Oaks, it is often the only evergreen, other than 
conifers, which adorns the Pacific shore. 

It was the Madrona, as A. Menziesii is called in 
California, which inspired Bret Harte to write 
one of his most delightful lyrics, and ‘‘ the most 
handsome tree in Alta, California.” deserves all 
the good things which have been written of it. 
Its most striking features are its curiously classical 
shape and smooth, terra-cotta bark. You will 
find old trees rising in a twisted, naked, slender 
stem to 30 feet or more and ending in a flattened 
crown. Others will be leaning, or distorted into 
fantastical shapes, but they are never without 
that peculiar grace with which some of the Old 
Masters invested the trees of their allegorical 
creations. It is very rare to see A. Menziesii 
anything approaching symmetrical or balanced 
in form, but in sweeping curves and elegant 
postures it excels. In young trees and the branches 
of old ones the bark is a rich terra-cotta red and 
polished. This is deciduous, being cast off in 
early summer, by which time it has assumed a 
duller tint, and the trunks then appear as fresh 
as a frog in May, with a satiny skin of pale green 
which gradually ages into the characteristic warm 
red. But it never altogether loses its peculiarly 
smooth surface. Add to this a foliage of deep, 
glossy green, the under sides of the leaves glaucous, 
and large Grape-like clusters of ruddy crimson 
berries, and you will have a fairly clear outline of 
the young Californian poet’s sylvan masquerader 
in green ‘‘ velvet mantle and scarlet hose.” 

A. Menzicsii is one of those trees which seem to 
possess what we should call in a member of the 
genus Homo a “strong individuality.” It makes 
an impression upon us that cannot be forgotten. 
This is probably due to the richness of its colouring 
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and the wonderful contrasts which are afforded 
by foliage, fruit and stem. Even the bunches of 
comparatively insignificant flowers are attractive 
in such a setting. But, beautiful as the Madrona 
is in the Golden State, it was never so lovely to me, 
never so generous in colour nor so elegant in line, 
as when clinging to the blue-grey granite of those 
innumerable islets already mentioned. The fires 
of a sinking sun upon those glowing red stems 
with their canopies of green deepening to black 
as the fires died away left one of those memories 
which time cannot mar. And as the climate of 
that part of the Pacific Coast is so much like that 
of our own Western shores, there seems no reason 
why the Madrona should not lend its unique 
characteristics and great charm to our grounds 
and gardens. A. T. Jounson. 


AROUND THE MARKETS 


HERE has been but little change in the 
vegetable department = during the past 
week. As I forecasted, Brusscls Sprouts 
are scarcer, and some of the supplies are. 
yellowish, looking as though they had becn 
held over in anticipation of a rise in ptice. 
Savoys are also of poor quality, but Cauli- 
flowers are even better than a week ago, for, while the 
Guernsey Broccoli are nearly over, the Cornish Cawi- 
flowers are almost at their zenith. The best samples 
sell readily at about 6s. per dozen. Belgian Chicory 
at ls. 3d. per Ib. is very good, though French Beans are 
very poor, seedy things, yet they realise 6s. to 10s. per Ib, ; 
such Ís the craze for something few others have. Mush- 
rooms are of first-rate quality, but. 4s. to 5s. per Ib. is 
unduly high. Lettuce improve a little in size and sell at 
ls. Ad. to 28. 6d. per dozen. Of roots, Carrots and Parsnips 
are somewhat scarce and dear, while Turnips are almost a 
drug on the market and Artichokes move slowly. New 
Potatoes are ls. 6d. per Jb. Cucumbers are first-rate, 
and probably pay the grower at 16s. to 24r. per dozen. 
English Horseradish is only one-half the size of pre-war 
Continental samples, but it is in demand at 3s. to 4s. per 
bundle of a dozen sticks. Onions are very plentiful, 
but I noticed a number have commenced to grow out, 
so the buyer has to be careful. Spring Onions at 15s. 
per dozen bunches are not. worth the money, but customers 
will have them, so they must be bought. 
In the fruit market there are Apples and Oranges 
galore. The latter are excellent, of fine bright colour 


and tempting aroma. Denias and Murcias are the most a 


plentiful. Apples are not selling so freely ; quite a number 
of excellent Maine Apples still await buyers. Pears 
Winter Nelis and Easter Beurré are scarce but good, 
but Pineapples are fully equal to the demand. Splendid 
Belgian black Grapes, mostly Colmars, rell at 4s. to 8s. 
per lb., while English grown of the same variety fetch 
28. per tb. more, Nuts are a slow trade. Even Spanish 
Chestnuts which have been kept in moist soil and are 
plump and good do not move freely. 

Flowers have worried the salesmen more than enough 
yesterday and to-day. There has been a terrific slump in 
prices, and no doubt many growers will be suspicious 
and dissatisfied, but with the milder weather this was 
only to be expected, and next weck Daffodils in particular 
will be even cheaper. It is impossible to strike a week's 
average price, for in some cases the price for identical 
samples of Emperor, for instance, has varied so much as 
5s. per dozen bunches. Sprays of Asparagus Sprengeri, 
which last week were almost unobtainable, are now tẹ 
seen in plenty. White Azalea indica is good, as also 
are most of the Tulips (Clara Butt and Mr. Farncombe 
Sanders), but the best things I have seen are some boxes 
of Freesia from Saffron Walden. They are superb— 
strong trusses of unusually large pure white flowers 
which emit a delightful fragrance when the boxes are 
opened, Carnations generally are also good. Camellias 
and Snowdrops are fast going off. Violets in the French 
Market are not so good as last week, and many boxes 
of Stocks, Wallflowers and Mimosa have arrived quite 
unsaleable. During the earlier part. of the week a small 
consignment of Grevillea rosmarinifolia puzzled many 
retailers as to its identity, but it was quickly cleared. 

Pot plante, particularly flowering subjects, continue 
scarce and unequal to the demand. The best to be scen 
were Cinerarias, though white Marguerites are quite good. 

Marth 7. A. COSTER. 


Chives.—This old-fashioned native plant is 
well worth the attention of allotment holders, 
who should grow a clump as a stand-by and sub- 
stitute for Onions. Chives are very useful if Onions 
should fail or run short. Easily grown from 
division of the roots in early spring, Chives will 
thrive on any ordinary ground without much 
attention. They are of value all the year round 
for salad purposes and the flavouring of dishes. 
After they have once become established, they 
should be eut»over from time to time to promote 
the production of nice) clean, succulent growths. 
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ITH the arrival of fine weather, 
work will crowd upon the allot- 
ment-holder, and the work done 
at this period is that upon which 
depends the success or failure of 
the garden. No effort should be spared to get 
all the ground possible into a good ready state 
for sowing and planting, and every spell of suitable 
weather should be made full use of. The frosts 
of the past month will now be assisted by the 
drying winds usually prevailing during March, 
and these sheuld soon bring the soil into a good 
workable condition. Plots intend’d for sowing 
with Onions, Bect, Turnips and Carrots should 
be lightly forked over, and the surface worked 
down to a good tilth. Sowings may now be 
made, in favourable weather, of Brassicas, such 
as Cabbage, Cauliflowers and Brussels Sprouts ; 
while small] sowings should be made of Lettuce 
and Radishes. Broad Beans and early Peas 
may be sown, as may also Onions and Leeks. 
Co-operative Raising of Seedlings.—Several 
allotment associations are successfully under- 
taking the raising of seedlings co-operatively for 
the supply of members. The West Didsbury 
Association, Limited (Manchester), report that 
in addition to benefiting members by supplying 
plants of the Brassica family, &c., with a minimum 
of disturbance, just at the right moment for 
planting, they had a surplus quantity to sell to 
other societies and made a 
proit approaching £4, 
Celery.—Seed may now be 
sown in a warm frame or | 
cool greenhouse in a fairly 
light sandy compost, using 
seed-pans or shallow boxes 
for the purpose, and when 
the seed has germinated and 
the seedlings are large enough 
to handle they should be 
pricked out into frames or 
boxes filled with similar good 
soil, from which the plants 
can be taken and put out 
mto their growing positions 
later on. From first to last 
—that is, from the seedling 
stage until they are finally 
earthed up—the plants should 
be kept growing vigorously, 
and must on no account be 
allowed to become dry at the 
rout. The Celery plant is one 
that consumes a tremendous 
quantity of liquid, and in 
the wild state is always found 
growing in swampy places 
ce ditech bottoms. Similarly, 
the plants must never become 
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starved, and, should either of these precautions 


be omitted, the penalty will have to be paid, 


fo® the plants wilffeither be poor or they will 
bolt to seed. l 

A Stafiordshire Method of Growing Celery.— 
When in S.affordshire many years ago we saw 
a method of growing Celery that so impressed us 
that we have adopted it ever since. When the 
Celery was ready to plant out in the open, a very 
wide trench was made r2 feet or more across, 
tRe soil being thrown out on each side in the 
usual manner. A liberal application of good 
manure was put ia the bottom of the trench and 
deeply forkcd in so as to bury as much of it as 
possible ; then a line the width of the trench was 
put in, and a man standing on a wide plank put 
in the Celery plants a foot apart, repeating this 
oprration until the trench was full. A thorough 
soaking of water was then given so that the 
plants should not flag. From that time onwards 
copious supplies of water and diluted liquid 
manure or a little chemical manure were fre- 
quently applicd. When the plants were about 
three parts grown they were trimmed, suckers 
were pulled off, and the Celery tied up with about 
two ties to each plant. When all the tying was 
completed, two men with two boards about a 
foot or so wide placcd the latter on their edges 
between each pair of lines of plants, filling in 
between them to the top of the boards with soil 
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taken from ridges at the sides, and as this depth 
was completed the boards were pulled out and 
the earthing process repeated until the whole of 
the. bed was so treated. Later on, when there 
was danger of frost or if early Celery was required, 
the same process was followed, filling up to the 
top of the plants, making the whole level, and 
thus leaving the bed until the Celery was blanched 
and ready for use. 

Rhododendron Kempferi.—The subject of 
the present illustration was introduced from 
Japan in 1892 by Professor Sargent, and 
two years afterwards was sent by him to Kew, 
where a bed of the original plants is still in 
The plants vary in habit from r foot 
in height, like the present subject, to more upright- 
growing forms some 3 feet or 4 feet high. They 
also vary considerably in colour and in the 
shape of the flowers, the plant illustrated pro- 
ducing in great profusion flowers of a delicate 
pink colouring, with rounded petals; while the 
taller forms have more pointed petals, with 
varying shades of red, in some cases almost 
brick red; also among them occurs a form with 
mauve flowers. They are all quite hardy, but 
produce their flowers so early that they are 
frequently badly damaged by spring frosts. 
The fact that they flower so carly makes 
them ideal subjects for forcing purposes, 
and a they last in good condition for wecks, 

they are invaluable for green- 
house decoration. The taller- 
growing forms are useful for 
a supply of cut flowers, not 
only from their grace and 
beautiful colours, but from the 
fact that in a cool room they 
will keep fresh for at least’ 
a fortnight. The plants are 
easily propaga ed by means of 
cuttings, and grow readily in 
any light sandy loam with 
the addition of a little leaf- 
soil or peat. 

Rhododendron (Azalea) 
Hinode-giri.— Under this 
name there was, just before the 
war, quantities of this plant 
put on the market, the originals 
being imported from Japan. 
It is a dwarf-growing plant, 
producing a wonderful pro- 
fusion of small, rosy red 

` flowers ; it forces readily, and 
is an ideal subject for green- 
house and indoor decorative 
work. Although not agreeing 

w th any ofjthe R. Kampfer 

forms, it possibly has affinity 

with that species. 
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(The Editor és not responsible for the opinions 
expressed by correspondents.) 


GOLDEN PRIVET. 


HE Great Lion of Gravetye growls terrifically 
against Golden Privet, as predicted (aside 
to the Editor—and naughty old Nan laughs to 
hear him). Of course, I should not enjoy Golden 
Privet planted as “ W. R.” all too truly describes, 
but the bad use of a plant does not make the 
plant itself bad. Many of the beautiful trees 
and shrubs at Gravetye would cease to charm 
ew masse in London “fields” and squares. My 
point was that there are places where Golden 
Privet may produce a pleasing effect, and that 
wariegated foliage should not be utterly and 
altogether condemned.—ANN& AMATEUR. 


CHEAP DELIGHTS FOR DARK 
DAYS. 


UNDER this heading in Tue GARDEN for 

March 8 “ W. R.” repeats again the whole- 
sale criticism of the humble Privet. Along the 
West Coast there must be almost thousands of 
miles of Privet hedges, and so, presumably, there 
is some virtue in the poor plant. The fact is 
. that nothing makes so neat and effective a wind- 
screen in so short a time near the sea as the Oval- 
leaved Privet. Where the soil is good, better 
shrubs may be used as hedges; but in sand near 
the seashore and, I believe, also in smoky towns, 
it is difficult to find its rival. Comparing it with 
ornamental shrubs, no doubt the term “ mean” 
may be justified; but no one plants it in that 
way. Also to stigmatise it as “evil smelling” 
is unfair, since a well-clipped hedge has no oppor- 
tunity to blossom and so offend a fastidious 
sense of smell. Regarding the ‘‘ diseased Varie- 
gated Privet,” about which the note was penned, 
I quite appreciate the picture depicted by “ Anne 
Amateur.” In the damp days of late autumn 
the shining leaves of a Golden Privet showing up 
against‘ dark evergreens is a bright and beautiful 
object for unprejudiced eyes. In my garden I 
have planted hedges of many plants—Holly, 
Beech, Euonymus, Lavender, Roses, Golden- 
barked Dogwood, &c.—and among the most 
useful in the kitchen garden are mixed Privet 
hedges, while not the least ornamental is one of 
Escallonia and Golden Privet. In an inland 
garden there is no occasion to use Privet as a 
hedge; but we who have fo protect eur flowers 
and vegetables from Atlantic gales have found a 
good friend in this much-maligned shrub.— 
F. T. PauL, Caldy, Cheshire. 


GALANTHUS MELVILLEI MAJOR. 


MELVILLE'S large-flowered Snowdrop is one 

of the finest of all. It came originally from 
the gardens of the Duke of Sutherland at Dunrobin, 
Sutherlandshire, where Mr. Melville devoted much 
attention to Snowdrops. It was brought inte 
prominence at the Snowdrop Conference of the 
Royal Horticultural Society, and has held its 
own in the estimation of the Galanthophile. 
It has large, shapely, pure flowers, and is more 
robust than many of the other species and varieties 
now in cultivation.—S. ARNOTT. 


THE MARGUERITE AS A MARKET 
| PLANT. 


N the notes on “ Around the Markets” on 
page 124, reference to pot plants concludes 
with the remark that the best to be seen were 
Cinerarias, though white Marguerites were quite 
good. These Marguerites now occupy a prominent 
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position among plants grown for market, as good 
examplcs may be met with at all seasons. In 
my young days they were quite unknown either 
as market plants or for general decorative purposes. 
The first Margucrites to be taken into Covent 
Garden Market were grown by Mr. Herbert of 
Richmond in the early seventies of the last 
century, and they were only in the shape of cut 
flowers. They were the product of the typical 
Chrysanthemum frutescens, of which a number 
of large bushes were grown in pots 8 inches to 
Io inches in diameter. These yielded such a 
wealth of blossoms and proved so remunerative 
that instead of sharing a house with Camellias, 
they in time occupied the whole of that structure. 
Since then we have had many forms put into 
cultivation, most of which are far more effective 
as pot plants than Chrysanthemum frutescens 
itself. More nearly resembling this last than any 
of the others is the double-flowercu variety 
Mrs. F. Sander, which, when, distributed, rapidly 
became popular.—H. P. 


CITRONS. 


ANY years ago—before 1860—Citrons were 
grown with great effect, and some domestic 
value, in several of the leading gardens of Devon 
and Cornwall. They were grown against a south 
wall inside a wooden framework, which carried 
movable lights. These lights were taken oft in 
summer and put on in winter. I remember 
nothing more vividly than the great golden fruits 
nestling in the rich Juxuriant foliage, and I am 
greatly interested to know whether there are any 
descendants now producing anywhere so fine 
an effect. In 1860 there was a great frost, and 
the Citrons of which I speak were killed. Surely 
some specimens were better protected than’ others 
and would probably have provided a succession. 
If this is the case, I should be very much interested 
to know where, and if any correspondent would 
kindly give the information I should be greaily 
obliged. Those who are interested in Such things 
may well remember the Orange trees grown on 
outdoor walls some years ago at Coombe Royal, 
near Kingsbridge, then in the possession of 
T. Luscombe, Esq. In that garden Embothrium 
coccineum was magnificent.—R. Irwin Lyncu, 
Botanic Garden, Cambridge. 


FLAVOUR IN TOMATOES. 


AM not sure if anything is to be gained by 
discussing the question of the varied tastes 
of individuals raised by Mr. Engleheart over the 
Tomato. I have known Lady Downe’s Grape to be 
preferred to Muscat of Alexandria, and have put it 
down to an idiosyncrasy of the individual; and 
I have known people prefer a ‘ fushionless ” 
American Apple to a brisk English one. Yet neither 
of these instances alters the relative value of either, 
any more than Mr. Engleheart’s loriging for a 
Tomato of an atrocious savour alters the improved 
quality of modern varieties. 
on what may be called the moral aspect of this 
question, I have observed that when people are 
quite sure they are superior to everyone else 
they are in danger of becoming inferior.” (G. H. 
Engleheart on “ Tomatoes and Apples,” page 103.) 
—R. P. BROTHERSTON. 


AS a judge of flavour in fruit and vegetables, 
I believe few writers have a better claim 
than Mr. Engleheart, but he seems to me for 
once to have wandered off the line in his com- 
parisons of the ancient and modern Tomato. 
I am rather in sympathy with your correspondent 
Mr. Brotherston in this matter. After criticising 
the latter’s downright assertion that “the old- 
fashioned Tomatoes were atrocious in flavour 
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and in smell,” Mr. Engleheart becomes almost 
equally downright himself, for he says in substance 
that there are no present-day Tomatoes to equal 
the old ones in flavour, and Iam tempted to wonder 
if he may not himsclf become the victim of that 
pitfall which he so graphically describes in his 
concluding sentence: “ When pzople are quite 
sure they are superior to everyone else they are 
in danger of becoming inferior.” I very well 
remember the old, ugly, ribbed Tomatoes. I 
used to buy them when a small boy at school 
and eat them out of bravado. They certainly 
were very nasty, and in those days the common 
term for them was that they were an “ acquired 
taste.” They were mostly eaten by those in search 
of a new sensation. Mr. Engleheart’s pra. se of 
them reminds me of the man who told the mineral 
water maker he was sure his soda water was good 
because it was so exceptionally nasty. The old- 
time Tomato possessed, it is true, what Mr. 
Engleheart terms the ‘ full and p’quant quality ” 
of its race. These same attributes are possessed 
pre-eminently by the Gorgonzola among cheeses ; 
yet I like it the least of all. Surely I am not alone 
in thinking that the toning down of this strong 
flavour in the modern hybrid Tomatoes is an 
improvement and not a defect. It is, at any 
rate, far too sweeping and far too large an order 
to assert that there are no finely flavoured Toma- 
toes in these days. I could if necessary qui e easily 
name a dozen and give them in order of merit, 
but I will here just mention two—one red and one 
yellow. The former is called Early Market, 
and deserves a name much more descriptive of 
its really excellent flavour, which is not impaired 
by its happening to be of id:al shape. The latter 
is Blenheim Orange, yellow w.th a red flush, 
not a great bearer, but wll shaped and with its 
native Tomato flavour m:llowed to the delecta- 
bility of a ripe dessert Plum. These two should 
be quite good enough for any man with a palate— 
I do not mean an exotic palate. They are, at 
any rate, quite good enough for me; and as some 
proof of my fastidious taste I can, I think, tell 
your readers (not Mr. Engleheart, for I am sure 
he knows already) where to find the best coffee, 
the best wine and the best savoury omelet in 
England, and the best oysters in the world.— 
F. HERBERT CHAPMAN. 


ENGLISH V. FOREIGN APPLES. 


HE Rev. G. H. Engleheart (issue March 8, 

page 103) takes exception to my estimate of the 
quality and weight of English-grown Apples as 
compared with those imported into this country. 
He does so by referring to my statement as one 
of unqualified laudation and savouring of arrogant 
belief. Mr. Engleheart’s manner of expressing 
himself at least lacks nothing of his usual and 
characteristic dogmatism. He seems to take 
exception to my statement chiefly on the fact, 
as he says, that “ My home is within the largest 
military area in England, and during these war 
years a large number of officers and men from 
America and the Dominions have been my guests, 
many of them practical fruit-growers."” He 
further says, “They have eaten and appreciated 
my Apples.” But despite this, and probably 
under the influence of their host’s eloquent advocacy 
of the one fruit over the other, they all seem to 
have voted in favour of the imported fruit. Is 
this the best evidence your correspondent can 
advance in support of his contention ? Mr. 
Engleheart instances the Oregon Newtown Pippin, 
and says he must give points in favour of the 
former over Cox’s Orange P.ppin. I am not going 
to split hairs’with him over the merits of these 
two > amost, ‘excellent. Apples. Evidently the 
Americans think as much of the one as we do of 
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the other. I am content to leave it at that, 
only adding that their points of excellence differ 
considerably. At the Royal Horticultural Society's 
Hall the fruit committee have had before them 
on several oecasions large collections of these 
imported Apples. Some good fruits were tound 
among them; but when they came to be 
cut and their flesh exposed (under an alluring 
exterior) it was found that the juices and luscious- 
ness of the larger proportion had been drained 
by evaporation, causing them to be as tasteless 
and dry asa “ sleepy” Turnip and of about the same 
value. Let Mr. Engleheart compare the weight 
and quality of the Apples shown at the Royal 
Horticultural Society’s Autumn Fruit Show 
with those imported (discounting the high colour 
of the latter) and he will, I am sure, have no 
difficulty in agreeing with me (bearing in mind 
the standard of quality of the home fruit I had 
in view in making my statement) that home- 
grown Apples on the whole, both dessert and cooking, 
are far and away the best. The serious mistake 
we have made in the past of growing too many 
sorts we have now learnt to avoid.—Owgn 
THOMAS. 
KOHL RABI. 


UDGING from what I have seen of this vegetable 
it has been more popularised during war-time 
than before for garden cultivation. Previous to 
that I have scen fiue plantations of it in Surrey, 
obviously grown as food for cattle. Of course, 
there are several varieties of it, and the smaller 


forms that have been more recently put into’ 


commerce are better adapted for gardens than 
the old ones. The methods of cultivation and 
cooking are also undergoing improvement. During 
the past season Mr. Charles D.xon, Holland House, 
Kensington, had many flower-beds filled with 
vegetables, including a beautifully coloured variety 
of Kohl Rabi. As soon as any tubers reached 
suitable size they were cut, and the bed promptly 
filled again with young plants reared by suc- 
cessive sowings in another part of the grounds.— 
HORTULANUS. 


“CLUB” IN CABBAGE. 


I WAS intercsted in an. article last autumn, 

by W. B ckford, re the above, especially the 
point as to the longevity of spores, from the fact 
that about a month since, when walking over a 
large farm in this district, in one of the ficlds of 
which there were patches of Equisetum arvense, 
Spergula, Çhrysanthemum segetum, &c., the 
occupier, a practical, scientifc and up-to-date 
farmer, informed me that he could grow no roots, 


p Swedes, Turnips, &c., there, owing to the finger- 


and-toe disease. I suggested that the field 
should be drained, laid down with a six or eight 


+ year mixture of Grasses and Clovers, and well 


dressed with lime occasionally, and probably 
by doing this he would get rid of the disease. 
He then informed me that many years ago when, 
occupying a large farm in Somerset, he had 
uccasion to grub up a very old and wide mixed 
hedge, chicfly Quickthorn and Brambles, which 
no one then remembered having been planted. 
The hedge divided two fields which he desired to 
turn into one, and after grubbing, burning the 
rubbish and cultivating, he grew a grain crop the 
first year, following with Swedes the second year ; 
and the point I wish to emphasise is that through- 
out the whole length of the piece of land where 
the hedge was grubbed the whole lot of Swedes 
was badly attacked by finger-and-toe and quite 
useless, while other portions of the ficld were 
practically free. Apparently (as in Mr. B:ckford’s 
case) the spores had lain dormant there until 
they came into contact with a suitable medium 
for growth, and it would be interesting to know 
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(if such has been ascertained) the length of; time 
that spores can exist in this dormant state.— 
GEORGE PuHILuips, Chepstow. 


PREPARING HOLES FOR PARSNIPS. 


HE timely caution and advice concerning 
spraying and pruning of fruit trees I lay 

to heart; but against preparing holes for Parsnip 
seed I do protest as waste of time and labour, 
vsave for exhibition. In some such fashion must 
have been grown a giant Parsnip exhibited at a 
Brighton Chrysanthemum show about a quarter 
of a century ago, when, having a bad cold, I was 
left at home, and one by once as the family returned 
they came into my room to tell me about the 
show, thus: “The Chrysanths? Oh yes; 
very nice, same as usual. But oh! Nan, there 
was an é-nor-mous Parsnip there ”—till, when 


FRUITS OF SARCOCOCCA RUSCIFOLIA, 
(From a drawing by E. A. Bowles.) 


the fifth person came in, I said, wearily, ‘‘ Have 
you been to the Parsnip show ?” Here I remark 
that for once I fully endorse a seedsman’s song 
of self-praise. Sutton’s Parsnip Tender and 
True is out and away the best I know. The 
country folk here, on seeing mine, say they ‘‘ain’t 
never seen not no sech Parsnips, not no when, 
nowheres.”” So this spring I am giving seed of 
it all round. We cannot conscientiously spare 
space for a Sweet Pea hedge in this little garden, 
but Mrs. “ Busy B:e” drops a few gay-coloured 
sorts in when Mr. “ Bee” is sowing his rows in 
the kitchen garden, thus combining beauty with 
utility. (This suggestion is only for other amateurs, 
of course.)—ANNE AMATEUR. 
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REPLANTED ROSES. 

WHEN perusing “The Passing of an Old 

Rosarian,” I was particularly interested to 
note that the late Mr. Easlea, as far back as 1879, 
referred to the fact that he found his Teas were 
better for lifting and replanting annually. Although 
I have not before scen such a proposition put 
forward, I have for some years felt convinced 
that the majority of Roses, particularly bushes, 
were better for being lifted at intervals. 1 am, 
of course, referring to Teas and Hybrid Teas. 
I first noted the effect when I transferred my 
plants from Shropshire to Kent, and betwé¢en 
19to and rọ9r4 I again lifted the plants twice, 
chiefly because of the difficulty of planting my 
Tulips between the Roses. I may mention that 
I have always grown things on intensive lines, 
and the bulk of my Roses had to be content with 
15 inches, the space 
between each = four 
bushes having to 
support a clump of 
five late Tulips. By 
this system I had a 
blaze of colour all 
through May, and 
within & few weeks 
the Roses were equally 
ablaze. It was -hard 
work, I will admit, to 
lift the Tulips in July 
and August, espevially 
as there are six beds, 
each with close 
upon 4060 bulbs. 
The litting of the 
| Roses enabled me ia 
the early winter to redig and manure the ground, 
while I was also able to handle each plant and 
cut away suckers, weak wcod, &c., and, in 
addition, dip it in a strong antiseptic bath.— 
T. A. W. . 


FRUITS OF SARCOCOCCA 
‘RUSCIFOLIA 


By E. A. BOWLES, M.A., F.L.S. V.M.H. 


OW ‘I wish I lived and gardened in 

Devonshire, where Sarcococca berries 

: so freely!. A good friend wrote to 

me from near Plymouth thus: ‘ Your 

recent article in THE GARDEN tempted 

me to examine my plants of S. ruscifolia. I 

found them fairly well berried, and am sending 

you a few sprays. They are very attractive, 

but of a somewhat retiring disposition, and prefer: 
to hide themselves under the foliage.” 

The sprays proved so attractive that I have 
been tempted to make a drawing of one of the 
small shoots to show what the plant is like at its 
best. Another shoot has four berries all in one 
cluster, and three pistillate flowers of this season 
among them. So, when happy, it can rise te 
higher levels as a fruit-bearer than I imagined 
possible from my limited experience of it. The 
three stigmata are conspicuous on each berry, 
standing out as yellowish curved horns. Their 
number suggests the possibility of three seed 
within, but I have not found more than two in 
any,and the second of those was soft and apparently 
infertile. These sceds are wrapped in a thin 
whitish membrane when first squeezed out of the 
colourless pulp. If gently rubbed, this skin 
comes off, leaving a rather irregular, wrinkled, 
shining black seed, the skin of which feels leathery 
and soft. These sprays, with their mixture of 
the leaves of the Myrtle and the berries of the 
Holly, are very charming in a vase tall enough 
to allow one to see the fruits\beneathth2 leaves. 
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A VISIT TO WISLEY IN MARCH 


EARLY FLOWERING ALPINES IN ROCK GARDEN AND ALPINE-HOUSE. 


HAT a black business it is 

getting to Wisley! I went down 

there on March 4, on what 

would have been a perfectly 

glorious day, had it not been for 

a steady downpour of tepid rain. And it was a 
detestable old rattle-trap of a taxi that conveyed 
me from Weybridge Station to the Gardens. It 
did not even rise to the usual silly, useless luxuries 
such as an electro-plated cone belching forth 
artificial flowers or patch pockets for Treasury 
notes on the doors. I think the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society ought to appoint a Ministry of 
Transport with a view to either bringing the Gardens 
to us poorer Fellows, or us Fellows to the Gardens. 
Directly I got inside the Gardens and met Mr. 
Wright I must confess I instantly forgot the taxi, 
and had a delightful potter round in the rain. 
First I visited the greenhouses, where are being 
raised countless thousands of seedlings, in pots 


A BORDER IN 


and pans, from the collections of Forrest and Farrer. 
One very promising new Primula species ‘was 
already in flower, a dwarf and glorified P. frondosa, 
with the curious and—to the Primula family— 
unique habit of ‘‘running”’ by means of stolons 
like any Strawberry. The flowers are decidedly 
good, large, and of a fine warm rosy lilac. The 
Aniseed-scented Primula made a large and’ very 
flourishing batch, full of promise, and ready for 
distribution. It is said to resemble P. japonica, 
with dark crimson flowers and a strong scent of 
Aniseed. The annual distribution of plants and 
seeds was in full swing in a big packing-room, 
into which I looked on my way to the rock garden 
and the alpine-house. A great work this. The 
alpine-houst was full of good things. A few early 
_Saxjfrages were in flower, S. Burseriana Gloria, 
witb its sumptuous great blossoms of glistening 
white, looking very fine. The neat and tiny 
hybrid of S. Burseriana, S. Irvingii was thickly 
studded with minute buds almost as pink as 
Almond, ready to open a much paler shade and 
fade to almost white. Gardeners who have a 
cold greenhouse should certainly pay a visit to 
the alpine-house at Wisley, or at Kew, and 


consider how fascinating the early flowering alpines 
are when grown in large pots and pans and flowered 
under glass in this way. The plants require no 
heat whatever, and are kept in the open air all the 
year from about April until late autumn, so that 
the house may be used for Tomato-growing or 
what not during summer. The pans should be 
plunged in sand or ashes while in the open. In 
autumn they are brought into the alpine-house, 
given plenty of air and watered only when necessary, 
which is seldom. The culture is very simple and 


the results charming. The flowering pans may . 


be brought indoors for a short visit when at their 
very best, and for sheer dainty beauty are equal 
to anything a greenhouse can produce. The most 
brilliant thing I saw in the alpine-house was a 
hybrid seedling form of Primula Julia, raised and 
sent to Wisley by a Fellow of the society. It had 
the dwarf habit of Juliz, but the flowers were 
very much larger and were crowded on the 
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EARLY SPRING AT WISLEY. 


small plant, which was all but leafless, with an 
almost vulgar profusion. But the colour was 
quite the most precious thing in claret I have ever 
seen. It was the brilliant clarety crimson of 
Juliz intensified, and with a tang of royal purple 
thtown in. I believe the parentage was Juliz 
crossed with a Blue Primrose. It is a savage, 
barbaric colour which I personally revel in, but 
which to many would be positivély revolting. 
Out on the rock garden there was little in 
flower, yet much to learn. A broad patch of 
Soldanellas, which had been covered all the winter 
with glass, was a mass of buds, a few of which 
were already opening; and I believe that, hateful 
though glass coverings: are inthe rock garden, 
they are the secret of flowering Soldanellas in this 
country. Exposed to every shower and muggy 
blandishment of an English winter, they keep 
fussing and growing and making leaf until, by 
spting, they have not a bud left in them. But 
whatever. the reason, there can be little doubt as 
to the success of the plan, and the glory of a well- 
flowered patch of Soldanellas in the spring is 
almost worth the inglory of the glass lights all 
the winter. There were some fine plants of the 
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lovely Primula Winteri in full flower, cunningly 
planted under an overhanging rock. What a 
glorious plant this is with its meal-powdered 


leaves and its profusion of large rose lilac flowers ? . 


Yet why does it remain so scarce and expensive ? 
Can no one seed it? Doybtless it would require 
glass protection to secd, flowering as it does in 
earliest spring. Yet this is not difficult to contrive. 
Can it be that either only pin-eyed or only thrum- 
eyed specimens are about, and that seed is only 
obtainable by cross-pollination between the two 
sorts ? , 
Shortias and Schizocodons—plants which I love 
yet cannot grow—seem to ramp in the acid, non- 
limy soil of Wisley. Yet the specimens down 
among the trees and shrubs of the wild wood 
garden were markedly more prosperous than 
those in the pockets of the rock garden. This 
seems to bear out a sort of sneaking theory which 
I have held for a long time, that Shortias, Schizo- 
codons and also the ‘Pyrolas—especially the latter— 
are parasitic, or at any rate partially so, on the 
roots of cer ain trees and shrubs. 

I was very: pleased to see a fine patch of what 
I consider the finest rock garden Stonecrop in 
cultivation, viz., Sedum spathulifolium 
purpureum. I have always greatly 
liked the common form with its fat, 
glaucous grey leaves and heads of 
yellow blossom on yellowish stems 
with pink ankles. But not long ago 
I came by the form purpureum, whose 
leaves are larger and fatter, and in 
summer are purplish, shading at the 
base to a fine blue grey, and in winter 
change to a very handsome purplish 
crimson. I always like to visit the 
rampant patch of Linnza borealis (my 
favourite British wild flower), which 
does so remarkably well at Wisley-~ 
It is not easy to grow everywhere, but 
the keeper of the rock garden sug- 
gested a mixture of peat, leaf-mould 
and Pine needles. I like the idea and 


be more a question of soil than 
climate with Linnza (acid soil it seems 
to demand), for last year I saw a superb 
patch of. it rioting not two minutes 
from a tram terminus in Sheffield, in 
a decidedly munitions atmosphere and 
a very acid soil. 

Having soaked in much interesting 
garden lore and a vast amount of 
rain - water, I walked to Byfleet 
Station, filled with admiration for the fine 
condition in which the acting keeper has 
maintained the rock garden at Wisley while 
Mr. Sarsons has been away shooting ; and I thought 
a little, too, about that Ministry of Transport 
scheme. 


` Stevenage. CLARENCE ELLIOTT. 


Sanguinaria canadensis.—The Canadian Blood- 


root is a beautiful plant for naturalising in cool 
soil, and may be grown in company with the 
smaller. of our native Ferns under the shade of 


deciduous trees. There it will make itself at home, 
and the less disturbance it gets, the better will 


it prosper. When the first of its soft glaucous 


leaves begin to appear, the Bloodroot shoots up 
6-inch stems, each of which bears a large Poppy- 
like flower of pure white with a centre of golden 
stamens. Though the Bloodroot prefers a rich 


_ vegetable mould, such as that in which it lives 


in the deep wood bottoms of Canadian forests, 
it is not fastidious, and will do in a half-shaded 
border if given plenty of leaf-niould or some peat 
and, very -old manure. 


shall try it here. It would seem to. 
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HYBRID SAXIFRAGES 


(SEE COLOURED * COVER.) 


FEW years ago the only Mossy 
Saxifrages with coloured flowers of any 
size were S. Rhei superba and S. Guild- 
ford Seedling, the former with pale 
rose flowers of good form, and the latter 
with rather small, bright red flowers, not very free- 


flowering or particularly vigorous in growth. One ` 


spring a self-sown seedling Mossy Saxifrage appeared 
in my little rock garden. It was probably a 
cross between S. Rhei superba and a cream-coloured, 
hairy variety called, I think, S. hirta, as it had 
some characteristics of each; but it was a great 
improvement on both in every way. This I 
named Apple Blossom, and it gave me the idea 
of trying to produce some large-flowered, bright- 
coloured varieties by hybridising. I had already 
had great success in trying to get a free-flowering 
race of Heucheras by this means. I used the 
new seedling S. Apple Blossom, S. Rhei superba 
and S. Guildford Seedling, and soon got some 
very beautiful large-flowered Mossies of different 
shades of colour and vigorous growth. About 
this time Messrs. Thompson and Morgan of Ipswich 
advertised among their seed novelties S. decipiens 
hybrida grandiflora. I bought a packet and crossed 
some of the resulting seedlings with my own, 
to their mutual improvement. A fine red seedling 
I named Ruby. This flowered twice in its first 
season, and was purchased by Messrs. Clibran’s 
representative for a small sum. He saw it in 
flower in the autumn and was much struck by it. 
As S. Clibranii it has gained a considerable repu- 
tation. I continued selecting and cross-fertilising 
my best seedlings and produced Red Admiral, 
an improvement on Clibranii in size and colour. 
I wanted a real blood red Saxifrage, free-flowering 


and of compact growth, and in time-got S. sanguinea © 


superba. It shows in its neat, finely cut foliage 
that S. Guildford Seedling was among its ancestors, 
and, as far as colouring is concerned, I think no 
redder Saxifrage can be produced. In the process 
of obtaining it I got many beautiful rose coloured 
and shaded Saxifrages, notably S. rosea superba, 
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a very fine, free-flowering early variety 
with dark stems and red buds; and 
S. Rose Beauty, with beautifully 
shaped flowers with small centres, 
which flowers very late. There was 
an idea that S. decipiens hybrida 
grandiflora of Messrs. Thompson and 
Morgan had been partly produced 
from S. granulata; but none that I 
raised showed any trace of 
parentage. I, however, experimented 
in this direction and effected a cross 
between one of my finest red Mossies 
and a wild S. granulata, and from 
this raised Comet, White Queen, &c. 


such 


These show their derivation very 
plainly in their partly granulated 


roots, leafy tufted growth, and in 
partially or wholly losing their leaves 


for a longer or shorter time. Nearly 
all the seedlings were white ; some 


had pink buds; but, so far, I have 
not raised a red granulata hybrid. 
All are extraordinarily floriferous. 
The second generation of this. cross 
produced some very beautiful large 
Mossy Saxifrages, such as Mrs. J. F. 
Tottenham and S. oculata rosea, 
which, with S. sanguinea superba, 
S. Rose Beauty and S. Comet, is 
shown in the coloured cover. 

I referred before to my first 
attempt at improving plants by 
hybridisation. That well-known 
amateur gardener, the late Rev. C. 
Wolley-Dod, gave me a dingy pink 
hybrid Heuchera, which I 
succeeded in getting many charming varieties by 
crossing it with H. sanguinea. 

E. Liroyp Epwakps. 
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FLAVOUR IN APPLES 


LIKE Mr. Engleheart, I am a great admirer of 
the Newtown Pippin Apple. I wish we had 
a late Apple like it for productivity, long keeping 


THE HYBRID SAXIFRAGA IRVINGII NOW FLOWERING AT WISLIEY. 


A DRIFT OF OUR NATIVE SAXIFRAGA OPPOSITIFOLIA. 


and pleasant sweetness. However, with all its good 
qualities, it is, in my opinion, not quite equal to 
our Blenheim Orange well grown and ripened, and 
is certainly much below Cox's Orange Pippin in 
I like the American Apples 
sweet and cook excel- 


flavour and texture. 
generally because they are 
lently, needing no sugar to make them palatable. 
I do not care in the least for sour Apples that need 
an equal weight of sugar to enable the palate to 
tolerate them No one first-class 
Blenheim Orange Apples or Cox's Orange Pippins 
for cooking purposes would want to put up with 
the giant Crabs called Apples; our 
American cousins wisely do not try to grow such 
types. By the American cousin who 
recently paid me a visit had never heard of the 


who has used 


cooking 
way, an 


Newtown Pippin. He came from Massachusetts, 
and apparently the that State are 
content with their own local Apples, as they well 
may be, judging from the samples that have raached 
I think we do 
not try enough to raise other really good varieties 
of the Blenheim Orange type ; we are too tolerant 
of rough, sour, large Crabs. There are far more 
varieties of really good Apples in America than 
-good to eat and good to cook without 
sugar added; but, all the same, though I was 
born in Massachusetts, I think none of 
them equal to Cox's Orange Pippin in flavour 
or better than a Blenheim Orange at its best. 
The Blenheim is truly an aristocrat, and, like 
nearly all our best Apples, grew from a chance 


people of 


me- -rosy and sweet and delicious. 


here 


seed. 

The Newtown Pippin is also a chance seedling, 
and I think people should be encouraged to 
experiment in the raising of Apples from pips, as 
that method has so far given us our very best 
Appies, and there is always the chance of 
drawing a prize in the lottery of Nature and of 
eclipsing the previous best, hard though it is to 
do so. 


Redruth, W. J. FARMER. 
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Millmead, Bramley, Surrey 


By GERTRUDE JEKYLL, V.M.H. 


OME old timbered cottages, dating from Jacobean times, which 

stood in a lane leading westward out of Bramley, were con- 

demned and demolished at the end of the nineteenth centurv. 

The ground remained unused for some years, and the part next 

to the lane, overgrown with Docks and Nettles, had become a 
place where neighbouring cottagers found it convenient to throw their 
household débris. In 1904 a former inhabitant went over it, and found 
that from half way down it looked over the wooded grounds of the old 
home and the half-distant hilly woodland that had been the scene of 
childish Primrose-picking rambles. The foot of the plot adjoined the green 
mill-meadow, in view of some fine, near trees and the rushing mill- 
stream, and was within the soothing sound of the working water-mill. 
It was soon resolved that the land should be bought and a house built 
upon it that should be worthy of the site. The ground is a little more 
than half an acre, 77 feet wide and something over 400 feet deep, on a 
rather steep slope facing south-south-east. [xcept for the first 100 feet, 
which was fairly level, it laid with an awkward diagonal tilt, but it was 
evident that this could easily be rectified by terracing in a series of 
levels. The area was not enough to allow of any space for kitchen 
garden; the whole is therefore given to flowers and shrubs, with one 
or two small grass plots. 

This article is concerned with the garden, and no more need be said of 
the house than that it is reminiscent of some of the small houses of good 
type built in England under Dutch influence in the early years of the 
eighteenth century. It is approached from the road by a door in a wall 
leading into a forecourt. A paved path of Portland stone leads through 
turf to a wide, flagged platform of the same and to the stone-wrought 
doorway. The planting of the forecourt is kept rather quiet, with plenty 
of good green foliage. On the left the wall of the office wing is nearly 
clothed by a Vine, and on the right a rather high wall is covered with 
the wilder kinds of Clematis, montana and Vitalba, with Arbutus, 
Laurustinus and Spirwa Lindleyana treated as wall plants, and the 
borders at the foo. have Acanthus, Megasea, Lent Hellebore, Solomon’s Seal 
and hardy Ferns. The flowers are of modest type, such as Columbines and 
Campanulas, the whole intention being to be green and quiet in anticipation 
of a riot of bright blossom in the main garden on the sunny side of the 
house. A narrow way, only 5 feet wide, leads between the house and the 
western wall to the southern garden. It has been made interesting by the 
use of some old turned wooden columns that originally formed part of 
the decorative structure of the wooden ships of the late eighteenth and 
carly nineteenth centuries. 


across the path, which is paved partly with the local Bargate stone 


MAIN FLOWER BORDER FROM 


THE 
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district. 
Heavy Oak beams connect them in pairs: 


BELOW . as „an 
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THE LOWEST PATH AND THE DIPPING WELL. 


and partly -with a ‘‘ pitching” of the black ironstones found in the 

A Vine planted at the end will in time roof the whole. The 

garden front of the house, facing south a little east, has a Wistaria 

growing strongly, with good prospect of covering as much of the front 

as can be allowed; while for the 

further furnishing of the narrow 

border at the house foot there 

are Escallonia, Choisya, Rosemary, 

i.avender and Iris stylosa. 

. The garden ground being in the 

form of a long strip, the problem 

of its design was the judicious 

management of the succeeding 

levels, so that each should have 

some individuality and distinctive 

interest, and yet that there should 

be a comfortable sense of general 
cohesion. From the wide path in 

front of the house the ground 
begins to fall—only a little at 
first ; three steps down are enough. 
A dwarf dry wall of Bargate stone 
retains the upper path with its 
border next the house, and another 
at the top of the wall; the latter 
is planted as a Rosemary hedge, 
sweet to the touch from the path 
above and the grass below. The 
lower space is roughly a square, 
laid out as a little Rose garden, wit h 
grass paths and a central sundial. 
Here also is the first summer- 
house. It centres the sundial and 
the grass paths between the Rose 
beds, and has a pretty view of 
the church and distant hills, cut 
oval upright picture 
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through the shrubs and further hedge. Outside 

the grass plot a path runs round three sides, with 

further borders of shrubs and flowers. 

To the next division there is a drop of some 
feet-—a flight of steps leading down to another 
level, also roughly square, with a central path 
dividing two large clumps of flower and shrub. 

The chinks of the steps and the returns of the dry- 

walling at their sides are bright with Aubrietia in 

May, and the walls to right and left are planted 

with Stonecrops, Snapdragons, Catmint (Nepeta) 
and other pretty things. At the foot of the steps, 
squares with flat stone edgings hold a pair of 
Hydrangeas. At the western angle a half-round 
dipping tank is notched into the dry-walling ; 
it is fed by an underground pipe from the pump 
in the forecourt against the wall to the road, where 
there is a well that formerly supplied the old 
evottages. Another retaining wall and flight 
of steps again lead downwards to a longer piece, 
the lower part sloping downhill, but levelled right 
and left. The level of the upper portion was 
fixed by the presence of a very fine old Pear tree. 
It was given its own little grass plot, and a seat 
and Laurel hedge to surround it on all sides but 
that of the flower-beds, where the hedge is of 
Lavender. On each side of the middle path is the 
main flower border, forming a continuation of the 
borders on the level next above. A small path, 
parallel to the middle one, passes down from the 
second summer-house between flowering shrubs. 
At the end of the flower border is another descent 
of four steps, with a low retaining wall and cross 
path. The wall is nearly filled with Rock Pinks; 
just at the top is an irregular row of dwarf Lavender, 
the short-stemmed, dark-flowered kind that 
blooms in July—nearly a month sooner than the 
larger ordimary Lavender—and at the back of 
this is a hedge of hardy Fuchsia. The cross walk 
bere ends in a Yew arbour, in front of which 
stands a smaller sundial on a wooden baluster 
base. Further flights of steps, on the same 
middie line, lead down to the lowest level, 
which is sorne 5 feet above that of the meadow. 
In the narrow border next the meadow are only 
low shrubs, the better to see the pleasant prospect 
of mead and mill-stream, though there are one or 
two posts for Roses and a wild Clematis that forms 
garlands from post to post. 

At the southern corner there is a third summer- 
house, and near it outside is the dipping- well, 
which was built to take advantage of a natural 
spring, one of the many that feed the stream. 
kt is built up with a Bargate wall about 3 feet 
eut of the ground. On this a pair of the old ship 
pillars support a beam with a pulley for the rope 
that dips and pulls up the bucket. A little tiled 
roof is built over, now nearly hidden by the growth 
of a climbing Rose and the wild Clematis. Next 
to the bank and Holly hedge which form the eastern 
boundary, a sloping path on a lower level runs the 
whole way down, forming a convenient barrow-way 
with access to each level. 


The Blue Linums.—These pretty perennial 
Flaxes are fine subjects for the rock garden or 
margins of borders, for they are singularly graceful, 
bloom very profusely over a long period, and 
slugs and other pests appear to leave them alone. 
Also they seem indifferent as to soil, provided it 
is wel] drained and the situation open. The 
almost prostrate L. alpinum is usually the first 
to blossom. This is quickly followed by L. 
perenne, whose bright azure flowers are so daintily 
poised at the tips of the slender and elegant waving 
stems. A more robust (2 feet) species with 
blossoms of a deeper blue is J.. narbonense ; and 
L. austriacum, rather less tall and bushy, is also 


a good one. 


- wood yellow. 
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SOME ATTRACTIVE 
LABURNUMS 


HE Laburnums are among the most 
useful flowering trees, for they are 
perfectly hardy, thrive in many 


different kinds of soil and under very 

varied conditions, are suitable alike 
for large and small gardens, and give excellent 
results in town and country. Moreover, they 
can be used for forcing in spring, although 
rather more difficult to deal with in that respect 
than many other subjects. Nor is it alone as 
ornamental trees that the Laburnums demand 
consideration, for, although the wood is small, 
it is among the most beautiful of all European 
woods when properly worked. It is very hard 
and close-grained, the heart-wood being dark 
brown or sometimes nearly black, and the sap- 
When worked up and polished, 
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THE SMALLER SUNDIAL AND STEPS TO THE LOWEST LEVEL 


it bears a resemblance to ebony, and can be used 
effectively for cabinet work, turnery, &c. At 
one period of our country’s history it was 
used in addition to the wood of the Yew 
and one or two other trees for the manufacture 
of bows. 

Propagation of the species is so easily effected 
by seeds that there is no reason for adopting any 
other method, but the varieties and hybrids 
must be increased by grafting or budding upon 
stocks of the common kinds. Pruning is only 
necessary in the early stages to shape the trees ; 
in fact, it is not advisable to prune old specimens 
if it can be avoided, for the wounds do not heal 
well. A word of warning is necessary regardin: 
the poisonous character of the seeds and branches, 
for cases have been recorded of death or severe 
sickness among children and animals who have 
eaten the seeds or branches. 

The two best known are L. vulgare, the common 
Laburnum, and L. alpinum, the ScotcH Laburnum. 


long and borne in May. 


coloured 
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The first named may be found at any height 
up to 30 feet, with a rather thin head of branches 
and a trunk sometimes a foot in diameter. The 
cylindrical racemes of flowers are up to 6 inches 
There are many varieties, 
but few are superior to the type. Alschingeri, 
however, differs in the shape of the flowers ; 
aureum has golden leaves; and pendulum, pendent 
branches. Such kinds as involutum, quercifolium 
and sessilifolium are distinguished by their 
deformed leaves. The Scotch Laburnum flowers 
two or three weeks later than the common kind. 
Like the other species, it is a native of Central 
and Southern Europe, and grows almost as tall, 
but is easily distinguished by its larger, darker- 
leaves and longer inflorescences. Of 
the two it is the better tree to plant. Of several 
varieties, grandiflorum and Latest and Longest 
are very distinct. The former produces racemes 
10 inches to 15 inches long, and in the latter case 
the inflorescences are often 15 Inches to 20 inches 
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long. Autumunale is a variety that bears a second 
crop of flowers in autumn. Of several varieties 
that have been raised between these two species, 
the best is L. Watereri, an exceptionally frec- 
flowering and vigorous tree which bears racemes 
of flowers up to 9 inches or 10 inches long. When 
only one Laburnum is wanted, this should be 
selected. 

L. Adamii is a very curious Laburnum, for it 
produces two distinct types of growth and three 
different kinds of flowers. It originated near 
Paris in 1825 as a graft hybrid after Cytisus 
purpureus had been grafted upon L. vulgare. 
The hybrid bears racemes of yellow flowers, 
racemes of purplish flowers, and patches 
of growth exactly like Cytisus purpureus, 
bearing similar leaves and flowers. Although 
less beautiful than an ordinary Laburnum, 
its singular appearance both when in and 
out of bloom makes it an interesting tree for 
the garden. W. D. 
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Iris Rosenbachiana 


WT is a pity that this Iris is so scarce and so 
little known, for it is not only one of the 
earliest to flower in the New Year, but also 


one of the most gorgeous of all. It must 
be confessed at once that it does not do itself 
justice unless it can have a roof over its head 
when in flower; but then, what flowers have we 
that can withstand the weather in January ? 
Frost it can stand with impunity, and though, 
when the ground was frozen solid a few weeks 
ago, the development was temporarily checked, 
the plants are now (March) as happy 
and the flowers as numerous as though we 
had had no frost at all. My own plan is 
to grow the plants in cold frames through 
which air circulates freely at all times. 
Years ago, when I first saw the flowers of 
I. Rosenbachiana, I vowed I would not 
rest until I had a whole frame full of 
specimens; and now that I have several 
frames full of fluwering bulbs of this Iris 
I do not regret my vow. All my present 
plants have been raised from seeds here, 
and as seeds are sown every year, fresh 
plants come into flower every year, so 
that the length of the period of four or 
tive years that elapses between the sowing 
of the seed and the first flowering of the 
bulb is no longer real sed. 

The bulbs of I. Rosenbachiana need 
careful handling. for cach should have 
attached to its base four or five long 
store-roots, which are swollen into tubers 
almost as large as the bulb itself. They 
should be planted early in the autumn in 
rich, light soil not deficient in lime. The apex 
of the bulb should be about 2 inches under ground, 
and the lights can remain off the frames until 
the thick shoots begin to break through the 
surface early in January. Once the soil is pierced, 
development is extraordinarily rapid, and thi 
tips of the leaves are barely more than an incl 
above the soil before the first flower has developed 
Each individual flower lasts a week or ten days. 
and as strong bulbs produce three or four flowers 
im succession, the display is spread over a con 
siderable period. The flowers are stemless, and 
the ovary is quite sessile in the axils of the leaf, 
as in other Juno Irises. The flower is raised on 
a dark purplish brown tube 3 inches or 4 inches 
in length, which carries it well above the foliag: 
The illustration shows a four-flowered plant 
Two flowers are fully expanded, one has withered 
already, and the fourth is just emerging on the 
right. 

The most conspicuous parts of the flowers are 
the large crests of the style branches, which -tand 
almost erect above the strap-shaped falls. As in 
all the Juno Irises, the falls and the standards 
are, as it were, inverted, so that the latter extend 
horizontally or even hang down, while the former 
arch high above them. 

If I. Rosenbachiana ever became a florist’s 
flower—a fate which will probably never befall 
it—there would be no end to the series of named 
varieties, for each seedling seems to differ from 
its fellows in its colouring. In every one there 
is the contrast between the particular shade of 
blue or red purple and the gold or orange of the 
prominent crest. ‘The ground colour is either 
white or a pale bluish grey more or less suffused 
with a pale shade of the purple, which is most 
intense on the blade of the falls. This patch of 
vivid colour sometimes covers the whole blade, 
but more usually the tip is much paler or even 
white. In rare cases the purple is almost wholly 
absent, and only occurs in the veins on the baft 
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of the falls, the rest of the flower being a pale 


creamy yellow. 


It is possible, though not certain, that under 
the name of I. Rusenbachiana we have also in 


cultivation a second species, I. baldschuanica. 
Further supplies of collected bulbs from Russian 
Turkestan could alone help to settle the question, 
but my impression is that there are either two 
Closely allied species or, at any rate, well-marked 
local forms. The earliest-flowering forms have 


golden pollen and gradually tapering roots of a 
pale brown colour, while the later forms have 
white pollen and more abruptly narrowing roots 
Among my own plants I 


of a whiter colour. 
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am afraid there are now hybrid intermediate 
forms, so that I have little hope of settling the 
question without fresh material. 

Charterhouse, Godalming, W. R. DYKES. 
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Rhodora ecanadensis.—Iu any spot where 
Azaleas thrive, this little shrub will prosper and 
prove a welcome addition to our early spring 
flowers. It is deciduous, and the blossoms, which 
are usually borne with great freedom, are a bright 
rosy purple, very fragrant, and in general appear- 
ance curiously like miniature Honeysuckle blooms. 
A native of Canadian swamps and peat-lands, it 
prefers a cool soil and half shade. It seldom grows 
more than about 4 feet, and is perfectly hardy. 
The flowering season precedes that of most of 
the hardy Azaleas by a few weeks. 
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SOUTHERNWOOD 


“ Abrotonum ægro 
Non audit nisi qui didis cit dare,” 


ND so one gathers from Horace that 
Southernwood was given to the sick, 
but not to be prescribed by all and 
sundry. In this country it was favour- 
ably known to early herbalists, and 

for long its fascinatingly aromatic scent has been 
its only recommendation, and that mostly to 
cottagers, who tenaciously cling to many good 
things which those higher in the social scale 
have shaken from off them. The pungent 
scent of Southernwood is haunting, and 
whenever I breathe in its fragrance I am 
carried back many years to a small flower 
plot outside a cottage window from 
which I was presented with a slip of 
Southernwood that has grown into the fairly 
large bush which provides snips for one’s 
sniffing to-day. 

One can safely affirm that at a period 
not long ago elderly folks of the gentler 
sex made a practice of associating a 
sprig of Southernwood with the Pepper- 
mint drops they found so comforting in 
church. I am not aware that the 
custom survives, yet it may be questioned 
if the present generation shows any greater 
wisdòm in spraying itself with the evil- 
smelling Eucalyptus oil as a preventive 
of influenza than these remote grand- 
mothers who placed their trust in the 
efficacy of Rue, Balm and Southern- 
wood. As a garden plant it can be 
commended, but recommended solely 
for its scent. No plant requires less atten- 
tion, simply needing to be cut over annually 
to keep it shapely, and, unlike most plants, 
it gives us its best in poor soil. Poverty, 
as with some of the graces, enhances its 
fragrance. 

As we see from Horace’s remark, Southern- 

wood has a lengthy past, and as years sped by 

it has gathered to itself many distinctive names, 

not only in other lands, but also in our own country. 

Many of these names are local and of only local 

meaning. ‘‘ Southernwood,” however, is quite 

hoary with age and spelt variously, according 

to the custom of those of our ancestors who were 
able to spell at all. The Scot has a few names 
for himself, derived almost direct from “ Abro- 

tanum.” Such are ‘‘ Aneroine” and ‘* Aiple- 

ringie,” both variously spelt, and both have come 
to us through a French medium that had « Abro- 
tanum” for its original. For a long time I was 
puzzled as to the antecedents of ‘‘ Aipleringie.” 
[ thought they might be Gaelic, but speakers of 
that classic and ancient language (presumed to 
be that spoken by Adam) to whom I applied 
knew of no such name. It has somewhat soothed 
my feelings to discover that I have not been 
singular in going far afield in search of its origin. 
The authoress of a book on the Borders has been 
similarly exercised, and she remarks of it : ‘* ‘ Apel 
Ringie ’ means in Cymric the herb of St. Ninian’s 
Church; while its other name ‘ Saithrinwuid ° 
(i.e., Suthrenwud) is Saint Rin’s Wood—that is 
to say, the wood or herb of St. Ninian’s.” We 
are also given to understand that the custom of 
carrying Southernwood to churth was not, as 
generally assumed, due to the fear of infection 
but rather to express due reverence to the Saint 
whose name it so singularly perpetuates. Let 
it be confessed that there have been much worse 
guesses than this modern one, and who of us 
knows Cymric to prove its correctness ? ` 


Prestonkirk. R.(P. BROTHERSTON. 
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Gardening of. the Week 


FOR SOUTHERN GARDENS. 
The Kitchen Garden. 


Vegetable Marrows.—If a cold frame is avail- 
able in which to'grow this useful vegetable during 
the early stages of growth,.a few plants may now 
te raised by sowing seeds singly in small pots. 
Piace them in heat to germinate and prow the 
veurg plants near the glass ull they are ready 
to plant out. 


Mint.—A portion of the bed of this herb shouldg 


be htted every vear and replanted. Dig into the 
eTomnd some well-rotted manure or burnt garden 
t mse, and clear the ground of all weeds. The 
plants must be divided into suitable portions and 
piaited in rows about a foot apart. 

Tarragon.—Tiis also should be lifted every 
vear and the old roots carefully divided and 
tplaated. Heavy ground should have a good 
Aressing of leaf-soil or burnt refuse dug into it. 
Plant the roots about 18 inches apart. For 
early use some of the roots may be potted up or 
planted in boxes and placed in heat. 

Chervil.—For early use seeds may be sown 
in boxes and placed in a warm house. Fortnightly 
sowings may be made outdoors on ground which 
i» not exposed to the full glare of the sun. 

Basil.—This must be grown under glass. Sow 
th: seeds in pans and prick out the young seedlings 
mto 6-inch pets. <A fairly substantial compost 
should be used. 

Fruit Under Glass. 

Fiz Trees in Pots.—When the trees are in 
active growth, watering must be carefully attended 
ti, and when water is needed it is a good plan 
to fill up the pots twice, thus making sure that 
the reeots are thoroughly soaked. Stimulants must 
be afforded at every alternate watering, increasing 
them in strength as growth advances. When the 
fruits are approaching the ripening stage, a 
surtaceedressing of rich farmyard manure should be 
appled. Attend to the stopping and regulating of 
young growth and cut out all useless wood, thus 
a imitting plenty of light’ and air into the trees. 
When the fruits commence to ripen, svringing 
must be discontinued and the atmosphere be 
sept dry. Old«stablished trees which are growing 
m well-drained restricted borders must be liberally 
supplied with water when in active growth, Stop 
the young Shoots at the fourth or fifth leaf 
andcut out all useless growth.  Unfruitful wood 
mmay be cut well back to encourage fresh growth 
at the base. Fig trees are very subject to 
attacks of red spider, which will do irreparable 
Gamage tothe crops if allowed much freedom. 
Vigorous svringing of the foliage twice daily will 
belp te keep this pest at bay; but, should it 
obtain a footing, the foliage must be syringed 
with an insecticide at once. 


The Hardy Fruit Garden. 
Grafting.—Trees which were headed back as 
advised in a previous calendar will now be ready 
tor grafttne. Rind or cleft grafting is the method 
usualiy adopted for established trees. 


The Flower Garden. 


Gladioliic-Where the ground is ready, the 
planting of Gladioli may be done now. Those, 
tequired for planting with other subjects must 
te potted up into 34-inch pots and placed in a 
coli frame, The beautiful 
should be largely grown for cutting. 

Marguerite Carnations.—When the young 
plants are large enough, pot them into 3-inch 
pors and keep them growing near the glass in 
awarm house till they have made considerable 
progress. They may then be placed in a cold 
fratne and hardened off ready for planting out. 
Dia-thi in varfety are excellent subjects inter- 
spersed with this Carnation. ; 

Spring-Flowering Plants.—The soil between 
the plaats should be stirred with the hoe when 
the yround is dry. Where Tulips and other 
culls are growing in grass, it will be necessary to 
cut the latter with the shears, or the rank grass 
will smother the flowers. in Se She 

Plants Under Glass. 

Heliotropes.— Young plants may be propa- 
gated now for summer flowering. Insert the 
cutumgs in a light sandy compost in pots or pans 
and place them in the propagating-frame. When 
rested, pot them into 3-inch pots and keep them 
gr wing in a warm, moist house. They must be 
stopped oveasionally to induce a bushy habit. 

" Forced Shrubs.—After flowering, Prunus triloba 
must be cut hard back and placed in warmth 


variety America 


THE GARDEN. 


to make fresh growth. Lilacs may be cut back 
and planted out in well-prepared ground. Ghent 
and Mollis Azaleas must be reheved of their dead 
flowers and repotted or top-dressed as the case 
demands. They must then be placed in a warm, 
moist house to make their growth. 
E. HARRISS. 
(Gardencr to Lady Wantage.) 
Lockinge Gardens, Wantage, Berks. l 


FOR NORTHERN GARDENS. 


The Kitchen Garden. . 

Marrows.—aA sowing should be made now 

of one ot the smallcr-growing varieties, such as 
Pen-y-byd. Sow singly in a rather rough compost 
of loam and leat-mould in sinall pots. Stand the 
pets in an intermediate temperature, pref: rable 
on a slight hotbed, ard remove to.a shelf near the 
roof glass when the plants have made an inch or 
2 Inches of growth. 
_ Potatoes.—It will now be safe to make a plant- 
Ing of early varieties on a sheltered border. Previous 
to planting, it would be advantageous to give the 
ground a dusting of wood-ashes. Allow 2 feet 
between the rows and 10 inches to a foot between 
the sets. Sharpe’s Express and May Queen ‘are 
good varieties for first-carlies. 

Globe Artichokes.—The protection afforded 
the crowns may now safely be removed, applying 
a liberal dressing of good farmyard manure. 
This should be forked in, care being taken not to 
damage the roots. Where it is intended to make 
new plantations, this work should be delaved 
for at least another fortnight. Meantime, the 
ground should be prepared, and in this connection, 


Where the soil is of a stiff nature, a liberal applica- 


tion of cinders should be incorporated. 
The Flower Garden. 


Phloxes.— Although these are perhaps among 
the hardiest plants in the border. they are some- 
times rather impatient of being disturbed at the 
roots, Existing borders should be lightly forked 
over, and, before growth conimences to any great 
extent, apply a top-dressing of from 3 inches to 
4 inches of farmyard manure. A batch of cuttings 
inserted now in boxes or frames will root 
frecly and produce nice hcads quite late in the 
autumn, which will be much appreciated. 

Half-Hardy Annuals.—The great majority 
of these can now be sown, and if brought on in 
a greenhouse temperature they will make good 
plants for putting out in May and June. In 
every case the seeds must be sown thinly, and as 
they germinate they must be given plenty of 
light and air to develop into strong young plants, 


Plants Under Glass. 


Malmaison Carnations.—Young plants that 
have been wintered in small pots should now be 
shifted into the 6-inch size, using as a+ compost 
turfy loam, sharp sand, and a moderate quantity 
of leaf-mould and wood-ashes or lime rubble. 
Pot fairly firmly, and if the ballis moist at the time 
of potting, no water should be required for ten 
days or a fortnight. Older plants will now be 
growing away freely, and must be afforded plenty 
of air At the same time keep the atmosphere 
dry. Water should be given very sparingly for 
some weeks yet. 

Aspidistras.—These most accommodating fur- 
nishing plants should now be overhauled. Many 
of the larger specimens will only require to be 
top-dressed, in which case the compost shculd 
be enriched with a sprinkling of Claw’; Fertilizer 
or similar plant food. Return the plants to the 
stove, where they should be frequently syringed 
and shaded during bright weather. 

Epacrises.—As these flowcring plants pass out 
of flower, the longer growths should be cut tack 
to an inch or 2 inches of the old wood. Place them 
in a heated pit where atmospheric moisture can 
be maintained, when they will soon break into 
growth. f 

' The Hardy Fruit Garden. 

General Remarks.—If any planting remains 
to be done, it should not be delayed much longer. 
In any case, late-planted trees will be all the 
better for having a mulch of some light material, 
to enable them to mak- a good start. Tie Rasp- 
berry canes to the supports. Stop the canes by 
removing the tops, and complete the work by 
giving a good surface-dressing of manure. Provide 
protection to wall trees coming into blossom, 
particularly Apricots, Poaches and early Pears; 
and it is important to remember that after a sharp 
night’s frost the trees should not be uncovered 
tiU well on in the forenoon. 

Joun HIGHGATE. 

(Head-gardener to the Marquis of Linlithgow.) 

Hopetoun, South Queensferry, Linlithgow. 


“were among the best. 


-Emperor, Sir Watkin, Poctaz E 
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ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


For fulness and gaiety the London Scottish Drill 
Hall, Buckingham Gate, S.W., presented quite 
an old-time appearance on March rr, the occasion 
of the fortnightly mecting, it being noted with 
pleasure that several firms which have not been 
represented of late were again among the exhibitors. 
For example, Messrs. Gill, Falmouth, displayed 
Rhododendrons in great variety ; Messrs. Waterer, 
Son and Crisp and Mr. R. Tucker staged charming 
collections of alpines; while Mr. Allwood as 
aforetime was there again with Carnations. A 
great feature of the meeting apart from these 
was the superbly grown lot of bulbs in bowls 
from Messrs. R. H. Bath, Limited, W.sbech, and 
we doubt if they have ever shown them better. 
High-class vegetables came from Messrs. Sutton 
and Sons; Messrs. Barr staged a notable lot 
of Daffodils; while Orchids from various sources 
were excellently staged. Several novelties gained 
recognition. 


ALPINE AXD HARDY PLANTS. 


Not for many a long day have the choicer alpines been 
seen in such numbers or excellence, those from Messrs. 
R. Tucker and Sons, Oxford, attracting at once by reason 
of the freshness and beauty of the well-flowered exampics. 
Saxifrages were naturally to the fore, the lovely tesh- 
tinted hybrid Irvingii in really wonderful form; indeed, 
it has never been better shown, its cushions almost ob- 
litcrated by flowers. The Oxford form of S. Grisebachii 
Was grand, while other groups of note were those of 
Elizabethe, macedonica (golden), Burseriana Gloria, 
Rocheliana and Boydif. Daphne Daupliny and Iris 
reticulata must be mentioned for fragrance. 

Very charming, tuo, and of an all-round excellence was 
the collection from Messrs. Waterer, Son and Crisp, 
Twyford and Bagshot. Grouped for etfect, this made a 
most attractive exhibit. Of the Saxifrages, S. Gloria, 
S. Boydii alba, S. apiculata and S. E.izabethe were all 
splendidly flowered. Of other things, Pulmonaria azurea, 
Omphalodes cappadocica (a lovely Forget-me-not like 
blue), Morisia hypogea and Adonis amurensis, both 
well flowered, Were shown, Not least among choice things 
was the Satin Flower (Sisyrinchium grandiflorum); It 
was Very beautiful. 

Mr. G. W. Miller, Wisbech, had a table of early spring 
flowers, Saxifraga oppositifolia being noted. 

Messrs, Piper contributed alpines and shrubs. the most 
notable of the latter being Juniperus pachyphiea, of rich 
glaucous blue tone. 7 

The Misses Hopkins, Shepperton, also showed hardy 
things, the bluc-flowered Primula Victory being noted in 
well-flowered examples. 

Mr. G. G. Whitelegg had many Saxifrages in variety, 
scardica obtusa, Gloria, Huagei and oppositifolia pyrenaica 
being noted among them. 

From Mr. G. Reuthe, Keston, came a great variety of 
shrubs and alpines. Of the former, Berberis japonica 
hyemalis, Vaccinium Herberti (with dark coppery leafage» 
V. ovata = (pink-flowered and blue-fruited), Rhododen- 
dron moupincnse (white), R. Kermesianum (the finest 
scarict), and the new Chinese R. Davidi were noted. 


A vase of Magnolia Campbelli was grand. For the rest 


there were Saxifrages, Fritillaria chitralense, Crocus 
aureus, C. erius, Hepaticas, Narcissus minimus and much 
besides. . 

Messrs. R. Gill and Son, Falmouth, contributed a splendid 
bank of Rhododendrons, with Arum Lilies by the score in 
the background. R. Cornubla is a grand crimson and of 
fine proportions. R. barbatum (rich red), R. Mrs. Henry 
Shilson (handsome pink), R. arboream and K. a, roseum 
g R, cilicalyx, a white-flowered 
species, was very beautiful. Of other things, Andromeda 
japonica in well-flowered branches was very beautiful, 
and, as shown, of the highest ornament. Bunches of 


- Violets in their dozens clustered about the front of the 


roup. | 
: MeT Cheal and Sons, Crawley, showed Forsythia 
intermedia spectabilis particulady well. 


BULBS IN BOWLS, 


Messrs. R. H. Bath, Wisbech, had this department to 
themselves, staging some sixty bowls, chiefly of Narciasi, 
a few of Tulipa being included. For elegant grace N 
Teedsii Fairy Queen, very freely flowered, was a great 
attraction, W. P. Milner having a modest beauty of its 
own not readily surpassed forthe pu rpon named. Empress, 

vira, Henry Irving, Vic- 
toria and Golden Spur were alike good. The more pro- 
minent Tulips were Darwin sorts, Rev. H. Ewbank and 
William Copeland, the most popular of the heliotrope 


‘shades, being noted in splendid condition. 


GREENHOUSE FLOWERS, 


Messrs. Allwood Brothers, Hayward’s Heath, were 
present again with a good collection of Carnations, the 
best novelties being Marion Willson and Wiveleficld 
Beauty, both yellow-ground sorts, the last named rich 
-ellow with rose markings. Destiny (the best-cerise), 
Waney and Mav Day (salmon pink> shades), Beacon 


(scarlet), and- Mikado were prominent. 
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Messrs. Stuart Low and Co., Enfield, also showed 
Carnations, Red Ensign, Snowstorm and Philadelphia 
being the best. 

Messrs. H. B. May and Sons, Edmonton, showed 
fine strains cach of Cyclamen latifolium (persicum) and 
Primula obconica, together with good batches of Cytisus 
racemosa and Columnea magnifica. Even more attractive 
than these, because of its unequalled fragrance, was 
Boronia megastigma, a nice lot of plants being on view. 

The Rev. J. Jacob, Whitchurch, Salop, contributed some 
very lovely Freesias : Daddy-long-legs (see “ New and Kare 
Plants”) and Red Indian, which, approximating to a 
shade of terra-cotta, is very distinct. 


VEGETABLES. 


Of these, Messrs. Sutton and Sons, Reading, set up 


some two dozen or more dishes or groups, the Broccolis 
for which the firm is noted being seen in perfection. The 
chief of them were Superb White, cut from the open in fields 
in Kent ; Suttdn’s A 1 and Snow White—model exampies 
ali, and with pure curds they looked most tempting. 
Chicory, Seakale (very fine), Dwarf French Bean Ne 
Plus Ultra and Radish Earlicst of All were noted. Beets 
and Carrots from sowings in July last were also on view. 

Mr. G. G. Whitelegg, Chislehurst, exhibited three dishes 
of Onion Density, which is obviously very heavy and a 
capital keeper. 

Three varieties of foreed Rhubarb—Early Red, Laxton’s 
No. 1 and Crimson Perfection—were sent up from the 
Socicty’s Gardens at Wisley. That first named appcared 
to be the best, These were the only ones ready for 
pulling out of a collection of twenty-four. varieties. 


ORCHIDS. 


Messrs. Armstrong and Brown, Tunbridge Wells, 
gained a silver Flora medal for an excellent lot of these, 
also pre iminary commendation cards for the novelties 
Odontioda Lady Patricia Ramsay and Odontoglossum 
Commander Ramsay. Brasso-Cattleya Queen Alexandra 
and Cymbidiums and Odontiodas were freely shown. 

Sir Jeremiah Colman, Bart., Gatton Park (gardener, 
Mr. W. Cohier), had some lovely Dendrobiums. D. 
Queen of Gatton, D. Duchess of Albany (soft primrose), 
D. chessingtonense (go!d with crimson-blotched lip), 
D. Go'den Ray and D. Rolfe roseum were some of them. 

Cymbidiums were the chief things shown by A. C. 
Feaver, Esq., Tennison Road, South Norwood (gardener, 
Mr. Rogers). The bronzy C. Wiganianum and the green 
and crimson C. grandiflorum Lowi were very distinct 
among them. 

Messrs. J. and A. McBean, Cooksbridge, contributed some 
fine Odontoglossums and Odontiodas, amabile and arden- 
tissimum of the first named and Odontioda Sensation 
Perfection being noted. 

Apart from the novelties referred to (see " New and 
Rare Plants ’’). Messrs. Charlesworth and Co., Hayward’'s 
Heath, had, among others, the handsome Odontoglossum 
Solon majesticum, a white-bordered sort with big unbroken 
blotch of rich brown. A grand varicty. 


NEW AND RARE PLANTS. 


FIRST-CLASS CERTIFICATE. 

Brasso-Cattleya Gatton Lily rar. Purity (C. Trianæ elbid 
x B.-C. Digbyano-Mendclii var. Fortuna).—A very hand- 
some form of the purest white throughout, save for a 
touch of yellow in the throat. The exceptional expanse 
of the sepals and petals is remarkable, the big lip being 
heavily fringed. Shown by Sir Jeremiah Colman, Bart., 
Gatton Park, Reigate (gardener, Mr. W. Collier). 

AWARDS OF MERIT. 

Odontoglossum Pyramus (0. Louise x O. l’Empereur).— 
A well-fashioned variety of fine proportions and broad, 
imbricated segments. The ground colour is white, and is 
copiously spotted with deep chocolate. 

Odontoglossum Mauretania (O. Rolfe x O. percultum 
var olympicum).—Quite a remarkable variety and probably 
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unique in the size and expanse of the white, brown-blotched 
lip. The topmost petal is of yellow and brown colour. 
A very striking novelty. These were shown by Messrs. 
Chariesworth and Co., Hayward’s Heath. 

Odontoglossum Peerless aurijera Rosslyn.—The sepals 
and petais of this well-marked novelty are of soft yellow 
and primrose, blotched with chocolate colour; the lip 
is white. Shown by L. Pitt, Esq., Stamford Hill. 

Freesia Daddy-long-legs.—A particularly tall-growing 
varicty, a fact which probably suggested so unusual a 
name. It is also of good branching habit and free flowering. 
A distinctive feature of the vew-comer is that it leaves 
behind it, as it were, the more tubular inclination of the 
Freesia and assumes the size and expanse somewhat of 
the Ixiolirion. In any case, it is a striking advance in the 
directions indicated. The. colour is mauve, leaning to 
rosy mauve on opening, the white tube having s single 
line of deep mauve. A patch of richest orange marks 
the lowest of the outer petals. The varicty is delightfully 
v. Joseph Jacob, Whitchurch, 


fragrant. From the 


Salop. 

The Late Mrs. B. R. Cant.—The funeral of 
Mrs. B. R. Cant, the widow of the late Benjamin 
R. Cant, the famous rosarian of Colchester, who 
predeceased his wife in July, 1900, took place 
on March 8 at Myland Churchyard. The whole 
of the staff of Messrs. B. R. Cant and Sons preceded 
the funeral cortège to the church door, carrying 
floral tributes. Mrs. Cant, who was in her eighty- 
seventh year, was well known to many of the 
older rosarians and greatly loved in Myland. 


HYBRID SAXIFRAGES 


Mrs. Lloyd Edwards, Bryn Oerog, near 


Ruabon, N. Wales, some of. whose Hybrid 
Mossy Saxifrages are shown this week on 
the cover of the “ GARDEN,” is still raising 
new varieties. She has many surplus plants 
to dispose of, and will be glad to hear from 


those who require them. 


Galvanized Corrugated Best Sheets 29 Gauge 


6ft. long, covering 2ft. wide .. 8/3 each 
Black Gorrugated Best Sheets 24 Gauge. 
6ft., covering 2ft. wide ... éae ... 8/- each 
6ft., covering 2ft. 6ins. wide 5/9 each 
Carriage Paid in Lots of 20 sheets and over—Bundled. 
Prompt Cash. Also other sizes to order. 
Apply “J. E. Box 20,” clo THE GARDEN, 20, Tavistock 
Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 2. 


pests. 


way. 


Spraying ruthlessly stamps out disease 
and blight and effectually destroys insect 
It increases the potato crop from 
2 to 24 tons per acre. 
timelv spraying may save the entire crop. 
The sımplest, most economical and the 
easiest way to spray is the ‘‘ UBEL” 
What would take a day to do with 
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SURPLUS WELL GROWN 


NURSERY STOCK 


On Land to be Cleared 
for Farm Crops. . 


$ 


5,000 Rhododendrors, named kinds 14 te 2ft, 
” ” ” ” 2 to dft. 
(Grown on Loamy Soil.) 
15,000 Rhododendron Ponticum (for 
covert planting) 9 te 12in, 
99 99 99 99 14 te 2ft 
9 ” ” ” 2 to 3ft 
” ” rT) ” 3 te 4ft 
(Grown on Loamy Soli.) 
30,000 Laurels, Common ... .. 1 tet} 
” Caucasica ... --- ti te 2ft 
r Colchicg ... -- 2 to ft 
as Rotundifolia - 3 teat 
7,000 Austrian Pines aes -- 2 to Sft 
on j a .. 3 to 4ft. 
99 99 eee eee 4 to Sft. 
500 Cotoneaster Microphylia ... 1 te 1ift. 
1,000 Pernettyas, named kinds ... 9 to 12in. 


Particulars and Prices on application to 


KING'S AGRE NURSERIES Ltd. 


HEREFORD. _ 
ke” al Cea an" de nean" na dn an d 
ONCE TRIED ALWAYS USED, 


THE ‘PATTISSON’ LAWN BOOTS 


SIMPLEST! STRONGEST | MOST ECONOMICAL 


Soles of best English Sole Leathe 
(Waterproofed), with Motor Tyre 


Rubber Studs. 
The “PATTISSON” BOOTS are 
the most durable on the market. out- 
lasting several sets of ordinary boots, 
and when worn out can be many 
times refitted and are then egsai to 
new ones, but this may only be satis- 
. factorily done by us, the makers, 


Seedetoede teste redecechedesetesedeea cle ered eden eae aed idee nbae eee 
teen edeetee eee A eaten 


Fria. 1. 
RUBBER SOLES STRONGLY RECOMMENDED. > 


R è . 
SILVER MEDALS RVA firrennarionatccanstrvton, 1818 


Used in the ROYAL (and in thousands eo 
of the PRINCIPAL) GARDENS. 
HUNDREDS OF TESTIMONIALS. 

The Field says: “ As good as anything 

that could be devised.” 

Mr. TROUP (Head Gardener to H.M. THE 
KING. Balmoral Castle) writes: "The boots 
supplied 2 yearsago are as good as ever,” 


Illustrated Price Lists jrom the Makers Fic. 2, 
H. PATTISSON & CO., +4; o8=yHouno Lane, 


Contractors to H.M. Government. 


In a bad year 


an ordinary syringe, can be accomplished in an hour 
or two with a ** UBEL.” Ordera‘‘ UBEL " now. 


Writefor Catalogue of Spraying and Limewashing Machines. 


UNITED BRASSFOUNDERS & ENGINEERS Ltd. 


Empress Foundry, Cornbrook, Manchester 


“UBEL 4 


Mapsack Sprayers / 


"By every Test -The Best i iy us \ 
arate 


The pleneer of cheap, simple and effective 
heating for small greenhouses. The immenso 
sale of this boiler and ite numerous imitations 
are the best testimony of ite undoubted succese 


INEERSE: 
HINE: 
Bawi 


UGH - LEICESTER 


199 Vistoria Bt 
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DVANTAGE should be taken of the 
first few fine days to stir up the soil 
between the lines of that important 
crop the Spring Cabbage, removing 
all weeds and making firm any plants 

that may have become loosened by the frost. 
As soon as active growth has commenced, give 
a slight dusting of sulphate of ammonia, or, 
failmg this, employ some reliable fertiliser for 
the purpose, as it will greatly assist the plants. 
A sowing should be made of one or other of the 
dwarf-growing varieties of Cabbage for planting 
nut later in a warm border, so as to give a 
saccession for June and July. 

Produce of an Allotment at the Royal Botanic 
Gardens, Kew.—a<An interesting report on the 
cropping and produce of a 10-rod allotment 
at the Roval Botanic Gardens, Kew, in 1918 
kas recently come to hand. Although some of 
the returns, all of which are enumerated below, 
may seem small, yet, with some exceptions, such 
as early Potatoes, the yield as a whole comes 
near that of the average allotment, but does not 
represent the maximum crop that could be obtained 
trim good land worked to its highest capacity. 
The actual figures in question are as' follow: 
Potatoes (early), rj bushels; Potatoes (second 
early), 6cwt. 3} pecks; Turnips (early), twelve 
bundles of six ; Turnips (late), twenty-five bundles 
of six; Peas, 3 pecks; Beans (Broad), 2 pecks ; 
Beans (Dwarf), 24lb.; Beans 
(Runner), 6olb.; Onions 
(autumn sown), 24lb. ; Onions 
(spring sown), 321b. ; Cabbage, 


eight dozen; Savoys, two 
dozen; Coleworts, three 
dozen; Kale (Scotch), two 


dozen; Leeks, seven dozen ; 
Beetroot, nine dozen ; Parsnips, 
solb. ; Brussels Sprouts, 
g pecks; Lettuce (early), 
seventy ; Lettuce (late), one 
hundred. As this plot was 
cnly run for one season, it did 
not include Rhubarb, Mint, 
Chives and certain vegetables 
that might reasonably be in- 
‘luded in a standard allot- 
ment. At the average whole- 
sale prices which obtained 
last year, the above produce 
represents a money value of 
£8 158., equivalent to £140 
per acre. Half the plot was 
under Potatoes, the other half 
beiag devoted to successional 
cts of other vegetables, 
tbe aim being to make it fairly 
representative of an average 
allotment. The soi] was a 
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poor gravel, on which several of the crops failed 


because of drought, otherwise much better results 
woulg have been secured. 

Catkins and Cornus Mas.—Woods and hedge- 
rows are full of interest at this season, and the 
delightful sprays of Hazel and Willow catkins 
come in useful for house decoration. This shou!'d 
be a good nut year, judging by the quantity of 
showy catkins and the freedom with which the tiny 
crimson female catkins are borne. Sprigs of early 
flowcring shrubs like Forsythia, Almond and other 
Prunuses open their flowers indoors if cut whcn in 
bud and placed in water. The Cornelian Cherry 
(Cornus Mas) has been in full flower for a fortnight, 
and, despite cold winds and snow, has made a brave 
show of its umbels of little yellow flowers on leafless 
stems. It is one of the most effective trees we 
have for early flowering. | 

Rolfeara rubescens.—This is a new hybrid 
derived from Sophro-Cattleya Blackii and Brasso- 
Cattleya Leemaniw, which Mr. R. G. Thwaites, 
the raiser, has dedicated to Mr. R. A. Rolfe in 
recognition of his long services to Orchidology. 
It combines the characters of Brassavola, Sophro- 
nitis and Cattleya, and thus comes under the 
Royal Horticultural Society's rule for naming 
multigéneric hybrids. The hybrid is described 
in the last issue of the Orchid Review. Mr. 
Thwaites has some half-dozen others which he 
hopes to bloom shortly. | 
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Pruning Roses.—A start can now be made 
with this important work, commencing with the 
stronger-growing Hybrid Perpetuals. In pruning 
such vigorous varieties as Hugh Dickson, Ulrich 
Brunner and Frau Karl Druschki, it is always 
wise to leave some of the shoots their full length, 
afterwards tying them. down tò the neighbouring 
plants. As no hard and fast rule can be laid down, 
it may, however, be stated that the stronger ' 
the plant grows, the less pruning it should receive. 
All weak and worn-out shoots should be entirely 
removed. The pruning of Teas and Hybrid 
Teas had better be left over till the middle of 
next month. , 

Strawberries.—A little well-seasoned soot dusted 
among the plants during showery weather. will 
considerably help to put vigour into the flower- 
spikes. Old plantations should be, mulched with 
well-rotted manure. New plantations may be 
made now if desired, but the sooner this is done 
the better. Seeds may now be sown for raising 
autumn-fruiting plants. Sow thinly in boxes 
and place them in a warm house to germinate. 
When large enough to handle, prick out the seed- 
lings into boxes of rich compost, and keep them 
growing near the glass in a fairly warm atmo- 
sphere. ; 

Ammonium Nitrate as a Fertiliser.—Large 
quantities of ammonium nitrate are now avail- 
able. Hitherto the disadvantage of this material 

for manurial purposes lay in 

the readiness with which it. 
absorbed moisture from the 
air, sometimes setting into 
solid lumps. This difficulty 
has, however, been overcome, 
and the material now at 
disposal may be stored for 
a considerable period without. 
absorbing moisture, and .re- 
mains in good condition. and 
quite suitable for drilling. Its 
fertilising value per ton is 
nearly twice that of sulphate 
of ammonia, consequently 

a smaller quantity is needed, © 

and its use would result:in a 

considerable saving in respect 

of carriage and handling. 

Saffron Walden Allotments. 

What are locally believed to 

be the oldest allotments in 

this country are situated at 

Saffron Walden. These have 

been in existence 102 years, 
--one plot. having been held, 

by the same family for over 
thirty years. This does not 
imply that the allotment- 
holders are-not up-to-date. 
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GARDENERS’ WAGES 
AND HOURS 


a result of our - efforts to 
find situations for demobilised 
gardeners, a question that is 
constantly being put to us is: 
“What is a fair wage to offer 

a gardener ?’’ The question is not easy 
to answer offhand, for, in our opinion, much 
depends upon the duties of the gardener 
and, in the case of head-gardeners, the 
size and nature of the establishment. 
Again, a gardener’s wage may be supple- 
mented in many ways, for such is the 
custom of the country. There may be 
a house with considerations such as coal, 
lighting, vegetables, fruit and milk. How- 
ever, it should be a fairly simple matter 
for the owner to place a value upon what 
are commonly referred to as the gardener’s 
perquisites. It ‘has long been recognised 
that gardeners as a class have been under- 
paid. This is a serious statement, but it 
may, we think, be made without any fear 
of dispute. In recent years the wages for 
garden labour have been materially in- 
creased, as we are all agreed they should be. 
If we take the Royal Gardens, Kew, as an 
instance, we have the following com- 


parison : 
1914. 1919. 
Journeymen gardeners, | 24s. plus 23s. war 
21s. per week. bonus. 


Sunday duty, per day, | 1s. 6d. per hour. 
38. 6d. i 

Overtime, 6d. per hour. 

Labourers, 248. and 25s. 


per week. 


The women gardeners receive the same wage as 
the young journeymen gardeners at Kew. 


There are gardens, however, in which 
the wages now are very little better 
than in pre-war days. A gardener of 
good experience recently demobilised has 
written to say that he feels it extremely 
hard that he should be offered a wage on 
his return not equal to that of the road 
sweepers in his district. Now, one thing 
is certain : if the services of the best men 
are to be retained in the ranks of gardening, 
it must be made worth their while to do so. 

The question of gardeners’ wages is 
not a pleasant one for us to take up, but 
the wave of unrest that is most certainly 
spreading to the ranks of gardeners must 
be met before it is too late. There is not 
a more honourable or loyal body of men 
in the country than gardeners, and the 
fact that their occupation is in many 
instances a delight to them must not be 
made an excuse for low wages. 

Readers may be interested to know that 
the Executive Council of the British 
Gardeners’ Association has recently formu- 
lated a new standard of wages and hours 
for professional gardeners. This was 
found necessary for various reasons. 
According to the Board of Trade returns 
published last October, the average per- 
centage increase in the retail price in the 
chief articles of food was 134 in large towns 
and 124 in small towns and villages. The 
average percentage increase in the ex- 
penditure on such articles of food, allowing 


1s. 3d. per hour. 
248. and 25s. plus 23s. 
war bonus. 


for changes in consumption, was 93 in- 


large towns and 86 in small towns and 
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villages. These figures are interesting in 
view of tke prevailing idea that the cost 
of living is much cheaper in the rural 
districts than it is in the large towns. 

The following statements have been 
furnished by the General Secretary of the 
_Bntish Gardeners’ Association: ‘‘ Before 
coming to any conclusions the Executive of 
the British Gardeners’ Association con- 
ducted an exhaustive enquiry throughout 
the country. Family budgets were obtained, 
information gathered as to rents and cost 
of necessaries not mentioned in the Board 
of Trade figures, and also as to the increase 
of gardeners’ wages since July, 1914. > 

The latter was compared with the in- 
creases obtained by other classes of 
workers, and it was found that the 
gardeners had benefited less as a class 
than any other worker, not even excluding 
the agricultural labourer. Numerous cases 
were discovered where the total increase 
of wages since July, 1914, amounted to 
sums varying from Is. to 3$., a Sum 
entirely inadequate when compared with 
the increased cost of living. Cases were 
also met with where head-gardeners were 
in receipt of a lower wage than agricultural 
workers in the same district were receiving 
under the Corn Production Act. The 
character of gardening has changed con- 
siderably since the outbreak of war, and 
economic cultivation has displaced orna- 
mental and pleasure gardening to a large 
extent, thus adding to the financial value 
of the gardener’s labours. Exceedingly 
long hours have been worked in a most 
ungrudging manner, gardeners, men and 
women, giving this as their contribution 
towards winning the war. Taking every- 
thing into consideration and after con- 
sultation with the branches throughout 
the country, the following standard was 
finally adopted: 


PRIVATE GARDENS. 


In all districts the prevailing county 
agricultural rate has been selected as a- 
basis for fixing the standard. | 


Juniors.—2s. 6d. per week above mini- 


‘mum county agricultural rate up to age 


when minimum rate for adults begins to 


apply. 


A dults.—Less than 12 monthg’ experience, 
2s. 6d. per w2ek over county ratə. Ex- 
ceeding 12 months’ experience, 5s. over 
county rate. Exceeding 7 years’ experi- 
ence, 7s. 6d. over county rate. 

Foremen.—15s. over county rate. 


Head - Gardeners and Single - Handed 
Gardeners.—308. over county rate. 


Hours.—52 in summer, 48 in winter. 
Overtime.—Time and a quarter ordinary 


working days; time and a half Saturday 
afternoons, Sundays and holidays. 


d 


MARKET NURSERY WORKERS. 

Hours and Overtime.—In all cases as 
for private gardeners. 

Workers in Market 
3 years, 45S. 

Charge Hands.—55s. These rates to 
apply to workers over the age when the 
minimum county rate begins to apply. 

Juniors. —Up to county rate age, 2s. 6d. 
above agricultural minimum. 


Nurseries. —Over 


` gardening and of gardencrs. 
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NURSERIES. 


Workers up to Foremen.—Same rates 
as laid down for private gardeners. 

Departmental Foremen.—6os. per week. 

Jobbing Gardeners.—The sub-committce 
does not think it possible at the present 
time to fix a definite scale of rates for 
jobbing gardeners. 


PuBLIC PARKS AND GARDENS. 


Boys and Improvers.—15 years, 22S. 6d. ; 
16 years, 258. 6d.; 17 years, 273. 6d.; 
18 years, 30S. — 

: Under-Gardeners.—18 to 21, 308., rising 
to {2; over 21, £2 Ios. 

Foremen.—{2 15s. to £3 58. minimum, 
according to resporķibility l 

It may be urged that with the arrival 
of peace, prices will fall; but this has yet 
to be proved. Should such be the case, 
it will be against all historical precedent. 
No mention is made of perquisites, be- 
cause these are a matter for adjustment 
between gardeners and their employers. 
It is in the interests of both employers 
and employés that a definite scale should 
be recognised apart from the side issues 
raised by the practice of the granting of 
perquisites, which vary greatly in value in 
different districts. With regard to work- 
ing hours, reports of the District Wages 
Committee set up by the Agricultural 
Wages Board were received and con- 
sidered, and the standard was based upon 
these. 

The following extract from a statement 
issued by the Agricultural Wages Board 
on the position of workers in private 
gardens will be of value to employers 
and employés. The Board states that 
‘The term ‘‘ agriculture” includes the 
use of land as market gardens and nursery 
grounds, and workers employed in estate 
or private gardens would, in the Board's 
view, come within the scope of the mini- 
mum rates if the produce were grown 
wholly or partly for sale.’ ” 

In many instances gardeners are no 
doubt paid at higher rates than those 
quoted above, which are selected as a 
basis for a standard rate of wages. We 
publish this new scale of wages in the hope 
that it may solve the questions raised 
by numerous readers, or at least prove 
a useful guide to them, and at the same time 
be the means of raising the status of 


LETTER FROM A HEAD GARDENER. 


As a practical gardener I am quite concerned as to 
means of living, unless employers wake up to the 
fact that in the majority of cases the wages paid 
to married and single head and under gardeners are 
quite insufficient, considering present costs of living. 
In fact, judging from the advertisements in your 
valuable paper, I should imagine gardeners are 
the only people who are still being paid pre-war 
wages, which were always too low, considering the 
responsibilities attaching and tie of Sundays and 
week-days. Being unorganised, we cannot strike 
to advantage, but with head-gardeners’ wages 
at only 35s. and 37s. per week, one can only give 
men now being demobilised credit for loving 
their profession, as for certain the money is not 
the inducement. It would be interesting to know 
what the average earnings of gardeners are after 
several years’ hard work of so-called appren- 
ticeship. HEAD GARDENER. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


(Tke Editor is not responsible for the opinions 
expressed by correspondenis.) 


AVENS. 


ʻi HORTULANUS ” thinks that “ Avrines ” must 
be a corruption of “ Avens.” But what is 
the derivation of ‘‘ Avens ” itself ?—W. 


DYED FLOWERS AND DEGRADATION. 


HERE was a time when “ gilding or painting 
the Lily” was a term of ridicule, but now 
we are asked to take it quite seriously and 
believe that it is the correct thing 
to do. In one of the London dailies 
on March 17 quite a lengthy article 
appeared under the heading of 
‘‘ Improving Upon Nature—Flowers 
in New Colours for the Table,” in 
which the writer laboriously ex- 
plained how such flowers as the 
Violet and Lilac may be stained 
emerald green, white Narcissus dyed 
red, and pinkish flowers, such as 
Carnations and Sweet Peas, held in 
fumes above a lighted gas jet in 
order to turn them blue. Other 
violet blossoms, we are told, may 
be made crimson by painting them 
with weak nitric acid! We are 
further informed that “dyed 
Narcissi, Jonquils and Violets are 
finding a place just now on many 
a smart supper-table, and society 
hostesses declare that decorations 
of this bizarre order form an in 
valuable aid to conversation.” People 
who indulge in such abuses are no 
doubt in need of some mental stimu- 
lant. It is hopeless to expect them 
to recognise how vulgar they are, 
for they probably leave their supper- 
table to ‘“‘indulge in dances to 
music not good enough for West 
African savages’’; and to continue 
to quote the words of Sir Dyce 
Duckworth at arecent Church Army 
gathering, *“ when they saw that, 
in London drawing-rooms, it showed 
great degradation and demoralisa- 
tion.” The utter failure to recognise 
and respect the natural beauty of a 
flower shows this demoralisation no 
less certainly. One can respect a 
flower, but feel nothing but indig- 
nation and contempt for such people 
who ought to know better.—H. H. 
WARNER. 


COLD STORAGE OF APPLES. 


É DYES anyone in England put 

Apples into cold storage? ” 
Indeed, Mr. Garnett, they do. The next time 
you run across from Tasmania, just cal} at the 
up-to-date fruit farms of the energetic find pro- 
gressive Mounts of Canterbury, and you will 
see something to please you.— W. P. W. 


CORRUGATED TOMATOES. 


yest imagine my glee on finding the Rev. G. H. 

Engleheart—who never writes rashly nor 
unadvisedly—praising the superior flavour of 
corrugatcd Tomatoes, in accord with the Rev. 
J. Jacob. Now that these two connoisseurs 
have spoken, I guess there soon will be a full 
chorus of confirmation by Tomato-loving readers 
of Tur GarpEN, to the dismay of seedsmen, 
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professional growers and gardeners (not to name 
greergrocers !). But it will spoil a pet trick 
practised by poor housewife ‘* Anne,” who, finding 
out some twenty-five years ago the superior 
flavour of ribbed Tomatoes, was wont to have 
them picked out from the baskets of foreign fruit 
and pay a lower price for these, leaving the smooth, 
inferior-flavourcd Tomatoes for less discerning 
purchasers. Since I now live in the country and 
grow my own Tomatoes, I here and now 
generously (?) “give the game away.” Here, 
too, I note that Tomatoes arë easily skinned if 
plunged in boiling water for a minute or two 
(just as Almonds are blanched). When served 
with fried bacon, Mrs. ‘‘ Busy Bee” fries the 


` 


BORDER CARNATION DAISY WALKER. 


(Flowers of perfect shape. Pencilled rosy scarlet on pure white ground.)) 


bacon first; then the skirned Tomatoes are fricd 
in the bacon fat to economise frying fat.—ANNE 
AMATEUR. 


THE ROT PIT. 


I WOULD like to supplement the valuable advice 

given about keeping a rot pit for all kinds 
of garden and lawn rubbish to be used aş manure 
by pointing out to your readers that all kinds of 
insects’ eggs and dangerous weeds, with their seeds 
and creeping roots—such as Couch Grass and 
Tussilago, and also such thick, ficshy roots as 
Flag Iris and Montbretia, that cannot be safely 
buried in their fresh state without growing up 
again from any depth—all these can be effectually 
killed and turned into splendid manure by simply 
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being mixed with or covered by grass cuttings 
and other green vegetable matter and trampled 
down hard, which raises such a great heat and 
fermentation as to kill them outright; and it will 
be at once apparent that this kind of burning 
of such weeds has the great merit of utilising 
the whole of their valuable manurial qualities 
instead of destroying 99 per cent. of these as by 
the suicidal custom of drying and setting fire to 
them with a match. I am ashamed to say I did 
not know of this very simple common-sense “tip ” 
until an American farmer friend told me of it last 
summer ; but I have made good use of it already. 
Of course, care must be taken that these dangerous 


, roots and seeds are well buried in the hottest part 


of the fermenting heap, and put 
back a second time if any have 
escaped the first.—C. S. S. J. 


HARDY BORDER 
CARNATIONS 


(SEE COLOURED COVER.) 


T is a pleasant change to place 

before our readers some up-to- 

date varieties of these hardy 

border favourites, blooming as 

they do in great profusion from 
June until November, and bred to 
endure the most rigorous winter. 
The five varieties depicted 
on the coloured cover of this 
issue were raised and distributed 
by Mr. James Douglas of Great 
Bookham, who for a quarter of a 

- century has been engaged in im- 
proving this type. Starting from 
the top of the plate, 

Firefly, a bright scarlet of perfect 
shape and ideal border habit, was 
exhibited at the Royal Horticultural 

' Society’s meeting in July, 1913, and 

received a unanimous award of merit, 

_ Queen Eleanor.—This fancy Mr. 

Douglas considers his best intro- 
duction to this class. A lovely 
apricot ground, edged and suffused 
with fiery scarlet, fading to blood 
red. | 

Goldilocks is a self of the true 

_ apricot shade and of perfect form, 

and, owing toits robust constitution, 
is a valuable addition to this popular 
colour. 

Daisy Walker.—This is the white- 
ground fancy that gained the coveted 
distinction of a first-cJass certificate 
of the National Carnation Society, 
Jaly, 1913, and won for its raiser 
the challenge trophy. It is, no doub , 
the last word in this increasingly 
popular fype, its ground a pure white, 

barred and pencilled a rosy scarlet, and by unani- 
mous Opinion judged to be the best-shaped white- 
ground variety extant. The stock of this was 
distributed in 31914 by Mr. J. Douglas, 
Edenside, Great Bookham, to whom we are 
indebted for the flowers of all the five varieties 
from which our coloured plate was prepared. 

Mrs. Andrew Brotherstone.—No painting can 
do justice to the quaint beauty of this remarkable 
flower, its petal being perfect and the outline of 
the flower rivalling the Gardenia in shape, the 
colour a mole carmine, curiously and beautifully 
spotted with white markings. A powerfully 
Clove-scented variety that has proved most 
popular. Award offi; merit (of the Royal 
Horticultural Society, July,1912. 
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“PRITZEL” 


J ` WAS always brought up to believe that doggere! 
meant verse, even thoùgh, as the dictionary 
‘says, it is trivial, mean, halting or irregular. 
When, therefore, I read of “ high-class doggerel,” 
‘I expected Mr. Jacob to break out into real vefse, 
instead of indulging in the dithyrambic outbursts 
to which he so frequently treats us. Evidently, 
however, the Muse was coy and not to be coaxed 
by even Mr. Jacob’s rhetorical blandishments. 
We must, therefore, be content with prose, even 
though we were promised doggerel, and we read on. 
Soon we come to “‘ Granger ” and ‘‘ Grangerise,” 
and Mr. Jacob seems to promise us’ the explanation 
of these terms, but, beyond telling us that the 
estimable Granger has now been metamorphosed 
into a book, he gives us no further information. 
It seems, however, that Granger led a blameless, 
if uneventful, life as Vicar of Shiplake in the middle 
of the eighteenth century. He owes his fame to 
the publication in two quarto volumes 
of a Biographical History of England, 
which in its later editions was provided 
with blank leaves for the insertion of | 
prints and engravings bearing ‘in any , 
way on the text. Hence to ‘ Granger- 
ise” is to extra-illustrate a book by | 
inserting prints, &c., often cut from 
other works. It is difficult to see how 
Mr. Jacob contrives to apply this term 
to ‘‘ Pritzel,” which is not an illustrated | 
work. It is merely a list of illustrations, — 
and surely Mr. Jacob has doubtless 
Grangerised his copy of the old edition. _ 
and burns with a desire to treat the — 
promised new edition in the same way. ` 
He will be able to expand it into a 
whole series of volumes if he contrives 
to obtain and insert illustrations of all 
the florist forms of Narcissus, Tulipa and `` 
Freesia which arc so dear to his: heart. 
The task of bringing “ Pritzel” up to 
date—in other words, of cataloguing all 
the published’ ilhustrations of  plants— 
is doubtless a vast undertaking. It should 
be'a useful tool in the hands of the 
botanical investigator, but it must also 
be a two-edged tool, only to be used 
with the greatest ‘care; for it cannot, I 
take it, attempt to give us a critical 
review of all botanftalillustrations. The - 
unwary will be led to suppose that, 
because the’ new ‘“ Pritzel” refers to a 
certain figure as an illustration of a | 
certain species, that figure is an illustra- 
tion of that species. Nothing, however, | 
can be more misleading, for illustrations 
ate often published in error and some- _ 
times merely in ‘ordér to draw attention 
to a difficulty in the hope of obtaining help 
towards its solution. The botanical nomen- 
clattire ‘of most genera of garden plants is in 
‘almost hopeless confusion, and one could have 
wished that the Royal Horticultural Society and 
‘those who have moved in the matter had devoted 
their energies and the funds at their disposal 
to the critical investigation of garden genera rather 
than to the compilation of a catalogue which must 
be in some degree misleading to the amateur 
and to some extent unnecessary to the professional 
botanist, who soon learns where to look for informa- 
tion on any given genus. If the catalogue of 
the illustrations of the wild species which underlie 
our garden. plants is so huge that it cannot be 
critical, how could it be possible to give references 
to authentic portraits of all garden hybrids and 
florist flowers ? The work of forming a herbarium 
of garden varieties and of cataloguing illustrations 
of them is doubtless a work that a body like the 
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Royal Horticultural Society might well undertake, 
but one would have thought that Mr. Jacob’s 
experience of the. Tulip Nomenclature Conference 
would have shown him how utterly impossible 
it would be for botanists, who do not profess to 
have amy great knowledge of garden plants, to 
include such information as that for which he 
asks in any revised edition of ‘ Pritzel.””— 
SCHOLASTICUS. 


AFTER my return to Kew in 1874 as a free lance 
~“" I was engaged on garden botany for this 
journal, which led to my collecting references and 
extracts from works relating to the history of 
gardening in this country. At the same time, I 
felt the want of an index to the figures of plants 
pf garden origin, and I fully sympathise with the 
Rev. Joseph Jacob (THE GARDEN, March 15, 
page 118). Some years later there was a strong 


movement in favour of a new edition of ‘‘ Pritzel”’ 
It was discussed, and the question 


up to date. 


A FRUITING SPRAY OF PYRACANTHA GIBBSII YUNNANENSIS. 


(From.a photograph taken in March.) 


arose of including varieties of plants of garden 
origin. There was the same opposition. From my 
experience in the use of the Kew copy of ‘‘ Pritzel,”’ 
in which additions were posted up to date, 
I realised fully the difficulties of consolidating 
references to figures of florists’ flowers with those 
of natural origin, and I suggested that there should 
be a separate index to figures of cultivated plants, 
both species and varieties. I pointed out that 
there would be no difficulty in drawing the line 
between a botanical and a horticultural ‘‘ Pritzel.” 
True, it would involve many repetitions, but that 
might be said of other books of reference. With 
regard to selection, which ‘Mr. Jacob begs for, 


_at least I think it would be advjsable to include 


everything, thus avoiding the necessity for trained 
workers to decide what should be included. I 
would index such early publications as Parkinson’s 
“ Paradisus,” Miller’s ‘‘ Illustrations,” and then 
such big works as the Botanical Magazine, Botanical 
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Register, Andrew's ‘‘ Heaths,” &c., would be 
included without any omissions, aS the figures 
were practically all prepared from cultivated 
plants. The references to artificially raised 
varieties would be of great service to investigators. 
I could say much more on this subject if the Project 
had any chance of being realised.—W. Botting 
HEMSLEY, LL.D., F.R.S., V.M.H. 


"THE REV. JOSEPH JACOB at page 118, issue 

March 15, enters a plea for a Grangerised 
“ Pritzel,” a “ Pritzel” that includes florists’ flowers 
and fruits of garden origin. It would be inter- 
esting as a Supplement or even as a separate volume, 
and should not be beyond the powers of the Royal 
Horticultural Society, but it could hardly be 
included in the existing list. Geranium Mrs. 
Pollock and Apple James Grieve would be rathcr 
out of place there. “' Pritzel” is a list of figures 
of plants under their botanical names, and a 
little consideration should convince anyone that 
florists’ flowers should occupy a different 
list. This would also be the place to 
enter the figures of the multitude of 
hybrids now in existence, whether they 
bear botanical or florists’ names. These 
have mostly originated since Pritzel’s 
time, or they might have provided a 
problem. For example, would those 
bearing botanical names have been 
admitted while the others were ex- 
cluded ? An index of figures of primary 
hybrids would be interesting, and many 
have botanical names, but not all. 1 
rather think Pritzel drew the line at 
the wildings of Nature, but that is no 
reason why a list of figures of the 
numerous creations of gardens should 
not be attempted. But it should be 
separate and aim at completeness, and 
not limited to a mere selection. Another 
improvement might be made. Many 
figures are entered under obsolete 
synonyms, and we should like to see 4 
cross reference to the modern name, for 
otherwise there are species which would 
wrongly appear never to have been 
figured.—R. A. R. 


Pyracantha Gibbsii var. 


yunnanensis 


. l ‘WENTY years ago three Pyra- 
canthas were cultivated in our 
gardens. The introduction of 

five more from China has added con- 

siderably to the value of the genus 

in the pleasure grounds to-day. A 

complete list is as follows : 

P. angustifolia, first introduced to this country 
by Lieutenant Jones in 1899 from Western China. 

P. coccinea, introduced in 1629, native of South 
Europe and Asia Minor. Var. Lalandei, a seedling 
raised by M. Lalande of Angers about 1873 oF 
1874. 

P. crenulata, the Indian Pyracantha, native 
of the Temperate Himalayas. ‘‘ Hortulanus,” 
on page 67 of the issue for February 15, describes 
this species as tender and only suitable for a 
south wall or a mild climate. There is a bush 
growing in an open border at Kew, the label 
indicating that it was received in 1892. 

P. Gibbsii, introduced by Mr. E. H. Wilson 
from China. 662 Wilson. Var. Rogersiana, 4 
red-fruited bush from China introduced by Mr. 
G. Forrest. Var. Rogersiana fructu-luteo, 4 
yellow-fruited form of similar origin. Var. yunnan- 
ensis found in (Yunnan by (Mr. R. P. Ducloux, | 
who forwarded seeds @o) the late M. Maurice 
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ce Vilmorin. It appears as a novelty in the cata- 
logue of Messrs. Chenault and Son, Orleans, for 
1913. 

The last four Chinese shrubs named were first’ 
described as varieties of the Indian P. crenulata. 
P, Gibbsii being subsequently described as a distinct 
species, obviously the three remaining Chinese 
sorts should be varieties of P. Gibbsii. 

P. yunnanensis, the subject of the illustration, 
is readily distinguished from P. Gibbsii by the 
broad, round-ended leaves (obovate). In P. 
Gibbsii they taper more or less to a point. The 
fruits are not quite so large as those of P. Gibbsii, 
a lighter red in colour, and even more freely 
produced. Another distinguishing and valuable 
character is that the fruits mature later in the 
season. Birds cleared the bushes of P. Gibbsii 
at Kew some time since, but those of P. yunnan- 
ensis were still very showy the first week in March, 
though these are now gradually disappearing. 

There is said to be a white-fruited form (fructu- 
albo) of P. coccinea. Does any reader 
know if it isin cultivation? A. O. 


The Loganberry 


N enquiry is made at pages 123 
and 124,“ Is the hybrid origin 
of the Loganberry a myth ?”’ 
and it is remarked, on the 
authority of an article by 

Mr. W. O. Backhouse, that evidence 
to this effect is accumulating. The 
Loganberry is said to have behaved 
throughout like a pure species, and 
to have been found wild. Mr. 
Backhouse remarks: ‘‘ Unless we can 
conceive of a hybrid which has resulted 
genetically pure in the first generation, 
we must reject the commonly accepted 
idea of he origin of the Loganberry.”’ 
But such hybrids are known, as Mende! 
pointed out in his original essay, and 
he remarked that in them the specific 
differences of the parents are entirely 
and permanently accommodated to- 
gether (blended), consequently they 
reproduce themselves true from seed, 
like pure species. 

The evidence derived from the 
Loganberry itself is unmistakable. 
It is not a Dewberry, as one observer 
suggests, but a plant which combines 
the characters of the Raspberry and 
Blackberry sections of the genus. 
In tbe former the fruit receptacle 
remains attached to the plant when 
the ripe drupes are removed, but in the latter the 
upper part breaks off and remains attached to the 
ripe drupes. The difference extends through all 
the mumerous species of the two sections, and 
ts accompanied by other differences in habit, 
armature, foliage and floral structure. In the 
Loganberry all the characters are unmistakably 
intermediate, and the drupes are half free, though 
a portion of the receptacle breaks off and remains 
behind, forming what is technically called a core, 
which is a defect as compared with the Raspberry. 
Hybridity is the only known method of combining 
the two sections, and there are hybrids of known 
origin possessing similar characters. That the 
Loganberry reproduces itself true from seed is 
well known, and, this being so, it is not remarkable 
that plants should occur wild. Rubus laciniatus 
does both, yet it is not a species, and Focke says 
that some of the seedlings revert to R. vulgaris. 


The Loganberry was originally recorded as a 
seedling from the Aughinbaugh Blackberry, a 
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variety of R. vitifolins—or R. ursinus, to quote 
the earlier name—a species belonging to a small 
section of the genus in which the sexes are borne 
on separate plants, so that, unless the male was 
also present in Judge Logan’s garden, the pollen 
must have come from something else, and the 
intermediate character of the seedling suggested 
the Red Antwerp Raspberry, which was growing 
near by. 

Considering its origin, the really remarkable 
character about the Loganberry is its complete 
fertility; but in this it is not unique. Focke 
raised a hybrid between Rubus gratus and R. 
bifrons that was completely fertile, and Mr. 
Backhouse remarks that he raised a hybrid 
between the Loganberry and R. ulmifolius which 
was almost completely fertile, and which in the 
F x generation was again mote or less inter- 
mediate, while a second generation gave an almost 
imperceptible gradation between R. ulmifolius 
and the Loganberry. 


THE BURNING BUSH, DICTAMNUS ALBUS 
The absence of seedlings resembling the 
Raspberry is not remarkable, for R. ulmi- 


folius is a true Blackberry. Crossing with the 
Raspberry tells a different story. Messrs. Laxton 
have recorded that they raised the Laxton- 
berry from Raspberry Superlative and the Logan- 
berry, and they believe that the Phenomenal 
Berry is a seedling from the Loganberry. 
Other seedlings or hybrids from the Loganberry 
are known. 

What is now wanted is a few crosses between 
the Aughinbaugh Blackberry and the different 
cultivated Raspberries, some of which would 
probably reconstruct the Loganberry. Messrs. 
Laxton are unable to separate the Californian 
Mammoth Blackberry from the latter, which may 
have originated more than once. Whether the 
experiment had further economic results or not, it 
would probably help to destroy the heresy that 
hybrids do not reproduce themselves true from 
seed. R. A. R. 
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The Fraxinella (Dictamnus albus) 


Tus handsome old favourite is generally seen in 
gardens as isolated plants, and, although attractive 
when so planted, is much more effective as buld 
groups in prominent positions when during June and 
July one may enjoy the full beauty of its blooms. 
There are two kinds, purple and white, both of 
which are represented in the group shown. They 
are growing side by side among many choice and 
rare subjects which adorn Mr. Maurice Yorke’s 
house at Hillbrooke—a sure test of its value, as no 
unworthy plant finds a home in this garden.. 
Although of slow growth, it endures when once 
established, doing best in light, warm soils. 

It has been grown in this country for over 400 
years. As a subject for the herbaceous border 
it is a beautiful and interesting plant, interesting 
on account of the volatile inflammable oil which 
is exuded from the flower-heads and seed-capsules 
during the hot weather. If a light be applied. 


VARIETY PURPUREUS. 


AND THE 


in the dusk of a summer evening, the whole plant 
will be more or less enveloped in a bluish flame, 
which is, however, only of very short duration. 
The white-flowered form, which is the type of 
the species, makes a bushy plant from 2 feet to 
3 feet high, with large flowers in terminal spikes 
well above the foliage during the month of June. 

In the colour of its flowers the Fraxinella is 
very variable, one of the finest and largest forms 
being Dictamnus albus purpureus, er caucasicus 
as it is sometimes called. It grows in good soil 
about 4 feet high, with larger foliage and flowers 
varying in colour from light to deep purple. These 
plants flourish in any good garden soil or sunny 
position, but resent moving. After being trans- 
planted they take a long time before commencing 
to grow freely, so that to have good, well-flowered 
plants it is necessary to leave them severely alone 
when established. For this reason it is an excellent 
subject for naturalising in open beds in the wild 
garden, where it-may be left undisturbed for years. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS 


By W. J. BEAN. 


Magnolia masrophylia.—In some respects this 
is the most remarkable of all the Magnolias; un- 
happily also it is about the rarest. In the size of its 
leaves it surpasses all the others of its genus. Occa- 
sionally these have been measured over a yard in 
length ; ordinarily they are 18 inches to 30 inches. 
The best tree near London was probably one which 
grew in the Coombe Wood Nursery before that 
famous institution became a thing of the past. 
This had leaves about 2 feet long and 10 inches 
wide, and its fragrant, creamy white flowers were 
about a foot across. The finest tree to my 
knowledge in this country is at Claremont. In 
1910, when I measured it, its trunk was 2 feet 
71 inches ia girth and its height was about 40 feet. 
Unfortunately, there are very few examples of 
this wonderful tree in cultivation. It 
bas many times been tried at Kew, but 
owing to its susceptibility to injury by 
spring frosts in that low-lying spot it has 
always become diseased and cankered and 
has died after a few years. So far as 
ordinary winter cold is concerned, it must 
be very hardy, for I have seen it in an 
exposed position in the Arnold Arboretum, 
Mass., where 40° of frost is sometimes 
experienced. One would expect the 
greatest success to be obtained with it in 
the south-western counties or in elevated 
localities, and it would be well worth 
trying there. It should have a sheltered 
spot, so that its noble foliage may be 
screened as much as possible from 
injury by wind. It flowers in summer 
on the leafy shoots of the year. 

Prunus’ subbirtella autumnalis.— 
Some six or seven years ago this Cherry 
was introduced from Japan by Mr. T. 
Smith of Newry under the name Prunus 
Miqueliana. Afterwards, on the authority 

. of a German botanist, it was called P. 
microlepis. Now Mr. E. H. Wilson, in 
his recent work on the Cherries of Japan, ' 
tells us it is an autumn-flowering form 
merely of Prunus subhirtella, the 
ordinary type of which is a very 
beautiful spring-flowering tree we have 
had in cultivation for some twenty 
years. About the middle of October 
it flowered at Kew as profusely as 
any spring-blossoming Cherry. I think 
there is no doubt that when seen at 
its best it is the most beautiful tree 
flowering as late as it does. The time of 
blossoming depends much upon the 
season. Last autumn it was rather 
earlier than usual, and judging by the 
experience of previous years, November 
rather than October should be considered 
its normal month. When in bloom the 
tree was a mass of pinkish white, 
visible some hundreds of yards away. 
Those who made a closer acquaintance 
with its charms were rewarded with a 
delightful fragrance. Individually the 
flowers are an inch across and semi-double. 
Owing to its season of blossoming it is not 
likely to develop fruits. 

Viburnum lobophyllum.—Recent exploration 
in China has not enlarged our conception of any 
genus of deciduous shrubs more than Viburnum, 
‘unless it be Berberis and Cotoneaster. Such 
species as V. Henryi aad V. rhytidophyllum 
present the genus in quite new aspects. V. 
Jobophyllum has allies among some Japanese kinds 
previously in cultivation, but in the autumnal 
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beauty of its fruits it is not surpassed by any. 
In October last our bushes were thickly hung with 
pendulous masses of globose berries, making a 
garden picture as brilliant as any to be found at 
that season. The berries are bright, translucent 
red, each one about a third of an inch wide. The 
shrub itself is of loose habit and will probably 
grow 8 feet or ro feet high. Wilson collected this 
Viburnum in Western China in 1901, but most of 
the plants in cultivation were raised from seed sent 
home by him in 1907 and rgro. Viburnums 
like a good loamy soil and are, more than any- 
thing, averse from parched conditions at the root. 

Abies bracteata.—Discovered over eighty years 
ago in the Santa Lucia mountains of California 
and introduced by William Lobb when he was 
collecting for Messrs. Veitch in 1853, this remark- 
able Silver Fir is still one of the rarest of its kind. 
Unfortunately, it has not proved suitable for the 
British Isles generally, and appears to thrive only 


A DOUBLE FLOWERED VARIETY OF THE PURPLE-LEAVED 
PLUM, PRUNUS PISSARDII BLIREIANA (see page 132). 


where the conditions are fairly soft and warm. 
Nearly all the best specimens are to be found in 
the gardens of the West Country, such as those of 


- Eastnor Castle, Tortworth and Highnam Court. 


Here there are trees 60 feet to 80 feet high. Abies 
bracteata is the most distinct of all the Firs, being 
well marked from all the rest by three characters, 
viz., its elongated, sharply pointed, pale green 
winter buds, its long, rigid, spine-tipped (never 
notched) leaves, and its remarkable cones. These 
cones are armed with stiff spines r inch to 2 inches 
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long and sharp as needles at the point, the spines 
being really a prolongation of the bract. To many 
of,them are attached whitish clusters composed of 
globules of resin, 

Berberis subcaulialata.—There is a group of 
new Chinese Barberries whose typical and best- 
known representative in gardens is Berberis 
Wilsonæ. They are distinguished chiefly by their 
dull grey-green, small leaves and their rather 
translucent berries of various shades of red, 
generally pale coral or salmon. They have but 
little beauty of flower. To this group B. sub- 
caulialata belongs. From B. Wilson it is easily 
distinguished by its taller, stronger habit and by 
its quite smooth shoots, these in B. Wilsons being 
clothed_with a fine down. It is attractive in being 
one of the very latest of the Barberries to ripen its 
fruits, which attain their best colour about the end 
of October and remain good through November 
and into December. There is a group at Kew which 
bore a fine crop of fruits last year, and, 
on the rare occasions when the sun 
shone, revealed glowing masses of coral, 
very pleasing at that late season. The 
stems are armed with slender, needle- 
like spines half an inch to thrae- 
quarters of an inch long, set in triplets. 
The species was introduced from the 
western side of the province of Szechuen, 
China, in 1908, by Wilson. 

Pyrus Vilmorinii.—When first intro- 
duced about twelve years ago, this 
delightful small tree was distributed as 
Pyrus foliolosa, under which name it ‘is 
still known in some places. That, how- 
ever, isa Himalayan species to which this, 
no doubt, is closely allied. Still, Vilmorin’s 
species is quite distinct, probably hardier, 
and is a native of Western China. Inthe 
Fern-like cutting of its leaves it is one 
of the most graceful of all its tribe. 
The leaves are pinnate and 3 inches to 
4 inches long, with sometimes thirty 
leaflets, each a third of an inch to 
three-quarters of an inch long, and 
toothed near the apex. In flower also 
it is pretty, the petals being white, the 
entire inflorescence 2 inches or more 
wide. But the real charm of the tree is 
seen in autumn when it is furnished 
with its pendulous clusters of rosy-tinted, 
globose, translucent fruits, each about 
a third of an inch wide. Pyrus Vil- 
morinii belongs to the Mountain Ash 
group, but is distinct in the colour of 
its fruits from the old types of Mountain 
Ash, most of which have scarlet fruits. 


MORELLO CHERRIES 
How to Grow TREES on Low WALLS. 


Tue Morello Cherry is grown in nearly 
every garden where there is a vacant 
space on the north side of a wall. It is 
generally recommended for sach posi- 
tions, but rarely when those walls 
are only of moderate height—about 
5 feet or so. Yet, if rightly treated, 
splendid crops of fruit may be grown on such 
walls. The trees should be planted about 
16 feet apart, so as to allow a: spread of 
main branches 8 feet Jong on both sides; then, 
instead of training all the small shoots close tu 
the wall, they must be left to grow at right angles 
from the wall. Many shoots will grow’ quite 
18 inches long, and good crops of fruit will be 
obtained. Neat training must be dispensed with, 
but the trees will not present an untidy appearamece. 
SHAMBOCE. 
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BEAUTIFUL FLOWERING TREES.—III 


THE 


N continuation of my remarks upon a 

few of the most beautiful Flowering Cherries, 
it may prove interesting and helpful to 
some readers if a brief selection of the various 
forms of Prunus (apart from Cherries) be 
given with notes upon the same, and perhaps for 
the average garden the Almond (Prunus Amyg- 
dalus) is the most useful. 

(a) First we have the common variety (P. 
Amygdalus), which is doubtless familiar to all 
by reason of its beauty when most of Nature is 
still slumbering, and for this particular reason 
it ts invaluable as a flowering tree, as, given reason- 
able shelter from the cold north or easterly winds, 
a wealth of warm pink blossom is produced quite 
early in March. Mr. Bean in his valuable work 
states that the charm of this tree is greatly 
enhanced by a background of evergreens, such as 
Holly, and with this remark no ene will be disposed 


to disagree. 


PRUNUSES. 


Following the common sort we may consider 
the variety macrocarpa as worthy of notice by 
reason of its very large flowers, followed by 
strikingly large fruits; but it must be confessed 
that these are not always very freely produced. 

P. Amygdalus var. dulcis, or the Sweet Almond, 
is without question a most beautiful little tree 
for those who desire to extend their collection of 
these plants, but it seems to be somewhat weaker 
in growth than the common form, and the nuts 
in this case, too, are not always produced 
freely. 

Mention must certainly be made of P. nana, 
or the Dwarf Almond, as this is quite without a 
rival in the early spring among dwarf flowering 
trees and shrubs. It grows to a height of some 
3 feet or 4 feet, according to soil and other factors, 
and produces its charming rosy red flowers quite 
early in April if the weather is mild. There are 
several forms of this little shrub, but I think none 
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equals the type, which is highly suitable for rock- 
work as well as for the garden. l 

Closely allied to the Almonds is P. Davidiana, 
a small tree or large bush, which is highly to be 
recommended for sheltered gardens, as the blossoms 
begin to expand at any time after the month 
of January. The flowers are from 1 inch to 
I inches across, and are of a pleasing rose colour 
in the variety usually seen, or white in the less 
common ones. 

(b) Almost equally popular with the Almonds 
are the Flowering Peaches (P. persica), and if 
the former give charming effects during some of 
the dull days of our long winters, the Peaches 
are equally charming by the soft colour effect 
produced and also for the lengthy period many 
of them remain in flower. 

Some of the most desirable forms of this tree 
are as follows, with brief descriptions of same: 
P. persica flore roseo pleno, 10 feet to 20 feet high 
and producing soft rose coloured flowers in 
April, when it is a most charming picture during 
several weeks; Clara Meyer, very similar to the 


` above, but the flowers are usually somewhat 


deeper in colour; flore albo pleno, flowers usually 
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larger than in the pink forms, but often only 
semi-double, notwithstanding which it is a highly 
desirable tree on account of its perfectly pure 
white flowers. 

During recent years several varieties have 
been produced which have remarkably deep- 
coloured flowers, and for that reason have heen 
much sought after. Three may be named as 
being representative—carnea, magnifica and 
sanguinea; but it seems to me that in producing 
these very desirable coloured forms of the beautiful 
persica family a great deal of the hardihood of 
the parent has been sacrificed, and each of thos: 
named is often short-lived. 

Before passing from this branch of the family, 
it may be well to mention that for those who desir. 
purple foliage there is a very desirable purple- 
leaved Almond, also a Peach of similar colour, 
though perhaps by reason of the beautiful effect 
seen when the wind stirs the foliage of the Almond 
and exposes the reverse side of the leaves, this is 
the more desirable of the two. 

(e) Two very attractive forms of Prunus hav: 
been obtained from the common Sloe or Black- 
thorn (P. spinosa). First may be mentioned tly 
double-flowered form, which, like 
produces the flowers in remarkable profusion, 

and as they remain for a considerable period 
upon the bush, it is quite a desirable shrub for thi 
shrubbery or wild garden. The other 
P. spinosa var. purpurea, which, though not so 
rapid growing as the commoner P. 
yet is even more attractive on account of tly 
intense colour of the foliage, which is of 
richness that is found in the Copper Beech. 

(d) The common Myrobalan Plum (P. cerasi- 
fera) has been welcomed during these lean fruit 
years by reason of the excellent jam made fron 
the fruit, but we naturally associate it with the 
hedgerow, where it is of great value on account! 
of its rapid growth, and it is for this same purpos: 
that I would venture to recommend the purple- 
foliaged variety commonly known as P, Pissardi: 
Many readers may be a little weary ot seeing 
it growing in numbers of small gardens in the 
somewhat formal standard shape ; but those who 
have seen it grown as a hedge will readily agre! 
that it is both effective as a screen and also as an 
object of considerable beauty. Of 
requires to be pruned annually. 
as it then remains bushy and 
thick, also retains the foliage 
later than if left untrimmed. 
Two forms of P. Pissardiit have 
been distributed, each having 
double flowers. They are known 
as .P. Moseri fl. pK and P. 
Blireiana fi. pl., but the difference 
between the two is very slight, 

as each produces double pink 
flowers in early March and each 
has foliage redder in colour than 
the parent tree. Blireiana fl. pl. 


its parent, 


Iorm is 


Pissardii 


that 


course, it 


is very pretty indeed. (See 
illustration page.) 
(e) P. japonica (commonly 


called P. sinensis) is represented 
by two forms, which are highly 
desirable little shrubs, both of 
which are double flowering, one 
producing pure white flowers 
about an inch across, and the 
other form producing rose pink 
flowers which are usually slightly smaller. Used 
as shrubs they are quite effective when clothed 
with their very numerous flowers at the end of 
April, especially after attaining the height of 4 feet 
or 5 feet. These two varieties are also used as 
wall plants, and are quite pleasing in tree 
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ferm when grown on stems some 3 feet to 4 feet 
high. 

(f) Personally, I think the [beautiful little 
P. triloba pl. is superior to the last mentioned, 
but, of course, all will not so agree. The flowers 
are certainly a little larger and of a delightful 
shade of pink. Another advant- 
that this shrub 
far superior when forced than 
P: 


or 


age is is often 
is 
japonica, while as a wall plant 
when grown in bush form it 
is equally effective. Like 
others of the Prunus family, some 
trouble be 


growing fine 


many 


may experienced in 
little 


be 


this shrub 


unless the drainage good, for 
of the better 


thrive if the 


many garden forms 


will not soil is of a 


FL. 
SEMI-DOUBLE FORM OF THE 


PL., THE BRILLIANT ROSE-RED 


JAPANESE APRICOT. 


very wet nature, and oftentimes the addition 
of lime is necessary to their well-being. 

(g) P. Mume is worthy of much greater popu- 
larity on account of its very early flowering period. 
The semi-double rose variety is especially pleas- 
ing, and any extra trouble which is taken in 
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selecting a nice sheltered spot and in the prepara- 
tion of the “ station ” is amply rewarded when the 
delightfully pleasing blossoms are produced in 
February or March. 

(h) Included in the Prunuses are two little 
trees which are much neglected in everyday 
gardens—the Bird Cherries, The 
more common one (P. Padus) is. 
quite an object of beauty when 
in flower, as good forms of the 
tree in question produce racemes. 
up to 9 inches long and, moreover, 
give a harmonious effect when 
mixed with other flowering trees, 
as none that I can remember is 
in the least similar to this in 
habit of growth and flower. The 
other Bird Cherry is deserving. 
of attention account of the 
very beautiful effect seen when 
the. fruits are ripe. These are 
rather small, being not much more 
than a quarter of an inch in 
but are produced in 
great profusion when grown in 
a group with other trees (single 
do always fruit so 

freely), and their shining black- 
í ness enhanced by beautifub 
which is always 
pleasing to the eye. This tree 
a considerable size, and 
tree is not to be 
as the leaf is quite 
distinct from that of the average 
garden tree and usually remains 
remarkably free from disease or 
dirt. This is P. serotina, or the 
American Bird Cherry. E. W.S. 
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BEE NOTES 


LTHOUGH the present 

A is too early to make a 
examination of 

the brood chamber and to spring- 
clean the 

hive, it is fa 

good plan on 

———— a warm 
sunny day to 

turn back the 


disturbing the 
is absolutely necessary, the 


thorough 


quilts and ascertain, without 


frames more than 


approximate condition of the colony. It is 
quite possible that there may be no sealed 
Stores in the hive; in this case the bees 
must be fed at once with a few pints of 


warm syrup. Many a strong stock has died of 
starvation at the end of March owing to its winter 
store having run out, It must not be forgotten, 
when feeding up in the autumn, that the bees will 
have little chance of replenishing their store until 
the time of the fruit blossom—which varies conr- 
siderably in different districts and in different 
the bee-keeper must regulate his 
autumn feeding—when this is necessary, as it so 
often is—accordingly. i 

It is too early yet to start what is known as 
“stimulative” feeding, and when the bees are 
well off for food they are best left alone for another 
two or three weeks. Now that we bee-keepers are 
rationed for sugar at the rate of 8lb. per stock, 
there is no excuse for allowing bees to go 
of food. 

In feeding bees it is very important to use the 
white loaf or crystallised sugar, which is now 
obtainable everywhere, and not the brown *' moist ” 
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sugar which some retailers are supplying to novices. 
This latter sugar is not at all suitable for bees, and 
it is likely to cause dysentery. 

Most queens have now probably started laying 
in eamest, and as pollen is absolutely necessary 
for feeding the young larva, this must be provided 
artificially unless there are plenty of crocuses or 
other pollen-producing flowers sought after by 
bees in the vicinity of the apiary. 

Artificial pollen is usually given in the form of 
Pea flour. This is best placed in some sunny spot 
ashort distance from the hives. It can be sprinkled 
ua shavings or chaff and so arranged that it is out 
vf reach of rain. Water is also very necessary 
tur bees in the early part of the season. A simple 
drinking fountain can be made by inverting a 
glass jar on a board in which slight grooves have 
been cut. A roof sufficiently large to cover the 
whole of the drinking platform must be provided 
to prevent the water from becoming soiled by 
excreta. 
sources of infection wherever disease is prevalent. 

I believe that in most counties a census of bee- 
keepers and hives has been recently taken. I 
have only the figures relating to my own county— 
Somerset—but these may be of interest to some 
of THe GARDEN readers. The census shows that 
there are 1,485 persons in Somerset who keep, 
coc have kept, bees during the last five years. The 
total number of stocks in their possession is 2,094, 
and. of these, 626 are reported as diseased. Thie 
number of empty hives formerly occupied by becs 
iS 5,426, and it is probable that the great majority 
of these hives have never been properly disinfected 
and still contain the germs of the Isle of Wight 
disease, and are a source of infection to all healthy 
bees which may be introduced into the county. 
These figures emphasise the urgent need for legisla- 
tion, and I hope before long a Bee Disease Bill will 
be an accomplished fact. L. Bicc-WITHER. 


G. H. VAN WAVEREN 


(Died March, 1919, aged 88 years.) 


DEATH OF A WELL-KNOWN VISITOR AT OUR 
SPRING SHOWS. 


HEN I was writing about Mr. 

Van Tubergen, I could not help 

thinking of another and much older 

Dutch friend—Mr. Van Waveren— 

and I wondered whether he would 
still be well enough and strong enough to pay those 
vearly visits to our spring flower shows at London 
and Birmingham, where he was always welcomed 
by a wide circle of friends and acquaintances. How 
onuld it be otherwise? He had been a constant 
visitor to our shores either for the purposes of 
trade or of pleasure ever since 1847, and all of us 
bulb people had got to know the tall, long black- 
coated, wizen-faced, kindly, courteous old man 
very well. He always seemed quite at home 
among us, whether in the show tent or hall or at 
the International (1912) lunch, when he was one 
of the Tulip judges; or at the Birmingham 
Daffodil dinner, where he often spoke in our 
discussions ; of crossing a crowded London street. 
A little bird from Haarlem has brought me word 
that these annual visits were some of the pleasantest 
umes of his life. A spring and shows without a 
v.sit from dear old Van Waveren was unthinkable ; 
we had got so accustomed to seeing him that we 
ould not imagine a Chelsea or a Midland Daffodil 


show minus the presence of the quiet, unassuming, | 


tall, spare old man from Holland. There will be 
many wbo will miss him among the Daffodils 
aod Tulips when we gather together this year. 
Somehow, though, I always think of him as a 
Hyacinth man. Every Hollander is one, more or 


Contaminated water is one of the chief. 
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less. It is their flower par excellence. They have 
made it what it is. Nowhere can it grow as it 
does in the light sandy, water-bottomed soil round 
about Haarlem. Born in 1831, he would be reared 
in an atmosphere of Hyacinths, for the famous 
names of Van Eeden, Kreps, Voorhelm and 
Schneevogt would -be familiar to him from his 
earliest childhood, and he would know all the old 
Bloemistries, when the cultivation of these flowers 
was the first concern of all growers. How can I 
ever forget the disdainful way. that he took my 
Oranjeboven blooms from me and dashed them 
on the table at a certain Horticultural Club dinner 
after, I think, the first Royal Horticultural Society’s 
Farced Bulb Show, when I produced from up my 
sleeve a few sprays of that variety and held them 
up as an example of the graceful loose Roman 
Hyacinth sort of type that I would like to see 
put on the market? No; the old man was not 
having it.at any price. “Call that thing, a 
Hyacinth?” 

Outwardly, however, he went with the times, 
and his love for Daffodils was not simply cupboard 


THE LATE G. H. VAN 


WAVEREN. 


love. He himself looked after seedling-raising for 
his firm, and whatever crosses were made other 
than those done by the bees and flies, he made 
them. As a result we have Olympia, Cornelia, 
Van Waveren’s Giant, Mrs. Veitch and Hall Caine. 
Tulips, too, had a considerable share of his 
attention, and the very beautiful lavender pink 
Cottage variety which he allowed me.to name 
Sir Harry as a little compliment to our English 
knight of the garden was first offered to the public 
from the Leeuwenstein Nurseries at Hillegom. 
So, too, was the glorious fiery orange scarlet 
“early” De Wet, emphatically a great Tulip— 
a very great Tulip, I believe. 
In r9to Mr. G. H. Van Waveren was created a 
Count of the Orange-Nassau Order, and more than 
once his frm have been honoured by a special 
visit of the Queen of Holland. Here is a little 
account of one she paid on April 16, 1914, in the 
old man’s own words: ‘‘ Her Majesty came by 
auto quite unexpected from The Hague to inspect 
only our nurseries, just in good time to see the 
Hyacinths and early Tulips in full beauty. After 
a pleasant and entertaining walk through the 
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fields of over two hours, Her Majesty drove again 
straight home very satisfied and thankful.” 
(Extract from a private letter.) 

He had sailed across Haarlem Mere when a 
lad. It was one of his cherished memories, and he 
often'spoke of it. He has now. crossed the narrow 
stream of death; and thére are many of us here 
in England who w.ll number our annual meetings 
with our cheery, kindly old friend among the 
pleasant hours of our lives, and wish for the 
impossible—that those old times should come once 
more. JoseEPH JACOB. 


Gardening of the ` Week 


FOR SOUTHERN GARDENS. 


The Kitchen Garden. 


Broad Beans.—Another good sowing of Broad 
Beans must be made now. Those who sow:d their 
early Beans in boxes this year are fortunate, as 
all gardening operations outdoors have been held 
up for weeks past. It is a wise plan to raise all 
early vegetable plants under glass where this is 
possible. Ahotbed and a rough frame are invalu- 


@able for this purpose. Broad Beans which have been 


raised in boxes may now be planted out if they 
have be2n properly hardened off. 

Carrots.—When the ground is in good workable 
condition, a small sowing of a good early variety 
of Carrot may be made. Other sowings may be 
made every month up to July to ensure a good 
supply of young roots. Carrots growing in frames 
must be freely ventilated during warm, congenial 
weather. The lights should be drawn off entirely 
during the day. The plants must be liberally 
supplied with water, and it will be of considerable 
benefit to dust them over with a little well-seasoned 
soot occasionally, previous to watering them. 


Parsley.—Plants raised under glass may now 
be planted out in a warm, sheltered situation. 
A sowing may also be made outdoors when the 
ground is in suitable condition. 

Fruit Under Glass. 

Fruit Trees in Pots.—The fruits of Peaches, 
Nectarines and Plums on pot trees usually set very 
freely. Many of these must be removed as soon 
as they have set, or the trees will be robbed of much 
energy. First remove all the fruits which are 
badly placed; those which are most exposed 
to the sun must be left to furnish the crop. lf 
possible, the pots should be plunged to the rims 
in leaves or litter. Remove all superfluous growths 


- and keep the young shoots regularly pinched. 


The trees may now be subjected to a higher tem- 
ae but this must be maintained chiefly 
y husbanding the sun-heat in the afternoon. 


Midseason Peaches.—As soon as the fruits 
have set, all those that are badly placed may be 
removed at once. The rest may be thinned at 
intervals, leaving the final thinning till the stoning 
stage has passed. The disbudding of the shoots 
must be carried out at suitable intervals, thus 
causing no check to the trees. The roots of old- 
established trees carrying heavy crops must be 
well supplied with water, and, as growth advances, 
Stimulants must be afforded liberally. The 
foliage must be vigorously syringed with rain- 
water twice a day, and the atmosphere kept moist 
by damping all bare surfaces in the house. Close 
the houses early in the afternoon after syringing. 


Late Peaches.—Although it is sometimes 
desirable to retard late Peaches as long as possible, 
the trees must not be exposed to cold draughts 
when the flowers are open. During warm, con- 
genial weather the ventilators may be thrown open 
all through the day. 


The Hardy Fruit Garden. 


Pruning Recently Planted Trees.—Peaches 
and Plums which have been planted this season 
should be cut fairly well back to induce growth 
from the base of the branches. Pears planted 
against walls or fences must be similarly treated. 
Apples and Pears planted in the open should have 
the leading growths cut back about one-third 
their length, and all shoots which are crossing 
each other must be cut back. Trees planted late 
will benefit by a syringing late in the afternoon, 
should the weather be hot and dry. This may be 
continued till growth is well on the move. All 
newly planted trees should be mulched with short 


litter. 
The Flower Garden. 


The) ||| Herbaceous! Border—Anchusa_italica 
which was raised from seed sown last year may 
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now be planted out. Geum Mrs. Bradshaw may 
also be planted now. This plant should be grown 
in bold groups to be eff-ctive. Large clumps of 
border Phloxes must be severely thinned, leaving 
only those shoots which are strong enough to 
flower. Young plants raised from cuttings last 
year may now be planted out. 

Bedding Plants.—Young seedling plants must 
be potted or pricked out into boxes before they 
become drawn and weak. Many of these may now 
be placed in cold frames, where they must be 


carefully handled regarding ventilating and 
wateriig. Established plants of Pelargonium, 
H{liotrop?, Lantana, Ageratum, Iresine ard 


Margucrites may now be placed in ccld frames 
if they have been properly hardened off. Plants 
which have been wintered in cold frames should be 
cleaned of weeds and dead foliage, and the soil 
around them should be stirred with a pointed 
Stick. These plants must be well ventilated, anc 
during warm, congenial weather the lights must 
be cntirely removed. 


- Plants Under Glass. 


Schizanthuses.—-These and other annuals in 
pots are now growing freely, and if the pots are 
full of roots, plenty of stimulants must be afforded. 
Air must be admitted freely during warm, sunny 
weather, or the plants will grow weak and spindly. 
Another scwing of Mignonette may be made now. 

Cyclamens.—These have now nearly finished 


flov ering, and those which have been selected for® 


potting on may be placed in a cold frame and the 
supply of water gradually reduced. Plants 
maturing secd may be placed on a shelf near the 
' glass and be well supplied with water, which must 
be supplemented with some form of stimulant 
two or three times a week. 
E. Harriss. 
(Gardener to Lady Wantage.) 
Lockinge Gardens, Wantage, Berks. 
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FOR NORTHERN GARDENS. 
The Kitchen Garden. 


Lettuces.—In order to hasten the supply, young 
plants sown some time ago had better be planted 
in cold frames, using a light and rather rich soil. 
Fill up the frames to within a foot of the glass, as 
it is essential that they be afforded all the light 
possible. It will now be quite safe to make a 
sowing outside, and, to keep up a constant supply, 
sowings should be made once a fortnight. 

Carrots.—Make a small sowing of Early Horn 
on a south border, provided, of course, that the 
soil is in a suitable condition. Work the soil 
to a fine tilth and make it moderately firm by 
treading. Sow in drills a foot apart and about 
half an inch deep. As soon as the young plants 
appear, keep the soil between the rows well stirred 
with the hoe. 

Broccoli.—Seed should now be sown to produce 
heads for the autumn supply. Sowings for the 
winter and spring supply had better be deferred 
for a fortnight. 

Brussels Sprouts.—Seedling plants that have 
been brought on in frames should be transplanted 
before they become drawn. Select a sheltered 
spot, and until they get a hold of the soil they 
should be protected by some Spruce branches. 


The Fiower Garden. 


Mignonette.—This popular annual does not 
always receive the attention it deserves. Failure 
to germinate is, in many cases, the result of the 
seeds being sown on too loose a soil. The bed 
should be made quite firm, and the seeds only 
moderately covered. 

Hardy Annuals.—Owing to the scarcity: of 
many popular bedding plants, these annuals will 
be more in evidence than usual; and, provided 
a judicious selection is made, there need be no 
fear of the result. Seeds can be sown from now 
tillthe middle of next month. Although all seeds 
should be sown thinly, the remark applies especially 
to annuals. If the existing soil is inclined to be 
heavy, cover the seeds with sifted soil from the 
potting-shed. 

Lobelia cardinalis.—Roots of this charming 
plant which have been wintered under glass will now 
be pushing into growth, and should claim attention, 
The roots should be broken up into small pieces 
and placed in boxes, allowing sufficient space 
between the plants to enable them to make nice 
clumps for putting out in May. 


Plants Under Glass. 


Chrysanthemums.—Young plants should be 
potted on before there is the least sign of their 
becoming pot-bound. At each successive potting 


the compost should be of a heavier nature, with the ` 


addition of steamed bone-meal. Pot rather 
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firmly and place them in cold frames, making 
provision for giving \protection during late trusts. 
Syringe overhead occasionally with a weak solu- 
tion of Quassia Extract to ward off attacks of fly. 


Azaleas.—As these pass out of flower, it is 
important that the seed-vessels be carefully 
removed, and the plants should be placed in a warm 
house to complete their growth. Syringe the 
plants rather vigorously twice a day to keep thrip 
and red spider in check. 


Gardenias.—A further batch of cuttings should 
be inserted now to prolong the flowcring period. 
Place them singly in small pots filled with a compost 
of sand and peat. Plunge the pots in a brisk 
bottom-heat under handlights, affording shade 
during bright weather. 


Clivias (Imantophyllums). Where these have 
become pot-bound and it is not intended to repot 
them, it will be necessary to apply frequent 
applications of liquid manure. A few of the plants 
should be placed in more heat, which will hasten 
the flowering, and this also has a tendency to 
intensify the colour. 


Fruit Under Glass. 

Figs.—Trees growing in borders must never 
suffer from lack of moisture at the roots, and, in 
watering, see that suffiient is given to moisten 
the whole border. As Figs are expected to ripen 
two crops in the season, the first crop must be 
brought forward as early as possible to allow the 
second crop to come to maturity. Stop the shoots 
at the fourth leaf, unless any are required for 
extensian. Keep the atmosphere thoroughly 
charged with moisture, and allow the temperature 
to rise to 75° or 80° before admitting air, closing 
the house early in the afternoon. Give attention 
to the thinning of the fruits, which should be done 
gradually. 

Melons.—Now that we are getting increased 
sun-heat, early plants will be growing mor- freely. 
Admit air with extreme caution, and then only 
during the hottest part of the day. Syringe the 


plants morning and afternoon until they come into . 


flower, when the atmospheric conditions should 
be somewhat drier. Clos: the house early in the 
afternoon to obtain the benefit of as much natural 
heat as possible. í 
JOHN HIGHGATE. 
(Head-gardener to the Marquis of Linlithgow.) 
Hopetoun, South Queensferry, Linlithgow. 


ANSWERS . 


TO CORRESPON DENTS 


KITCHEN GARDEN. | : 


SEAKALE TO EARTH UP OUTDOORS (M. H. W.). 
—The crowns should be covered over shortly before they 
begin to grow. The middle of March in most districts 
is the correct time. 


MUSHROOMS IN PASTURE LAND (C. S. R.).—Mush- 
rooms planted in pastures are sometimes disappointing, 
after, apparently, all the care possible has been taken 
in planting the spawn. The most satisfactory way for 
beginners to-start is for them to do so on a smali scale. 
Should they fail, the loss will be small (they can try again 
or not, as they like). On the other hand, should the venture 
turn out a success, as it often does, one may then go on 
full steam ahead with confidence. Time to plant.—Late in 
April or the first week in May is the best time. How to 
plant.—First take up the top turf—say, a foot square 
and 3 inches deep with earth attached—placing it on 
the surface handy to the hole. Dig up the exposed soil 
9 inches deep and plant it with lumps of spawn of the 
size of a large hen’s egg, using five lumps to fill the hole, 
one in the middle and one in each corner, but not too near 
the wall of the hole. The spawn should be so planted 
that the top part of cach lump is covered over 
a quarter of an inch with soil. The soil should be 
moderately dry at the time of planting. As soon as the 
spawn has been covered over with soil, tread down or 
ram the soil and spawn together. Next replace the turf 


- in position, well ramming this also down and slightly 


covering it over with soi] to prevent the sun burning 
it. Having done this, you should have Mushrooms 
the following autumn, or, it may be, they will miss the 
first scason and come on all right the following and 
subsequent years. Plant the spawn in holes 2 yards 
apart. Position to plant in the pasture.—Select that 
which has deep soil and which is on the cool and moist 
side, rather than on the dry and warm side. The soil 
should be well draincd, all the same. Spawn.—lIt is most 
important that the spawn be young and fertile. It 
should not be more than one year old, and be in a dormant 
and unspent condition. 


FLOWER GARDEN. 


TOP-DRESSING CYCLAMEN COUM (Castle Cary).— 
The top-dressing may be applied now, taking care not to 
bury the crowns too deeply. We should prefer a mixture 
of loam with the two ingredients named by you. An 
equal amount of the three will form @ very desirable top- 
dressing. 
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LILIUM REGALE AND HEATH (Mrs. J. S. T.).—As 
the Lily will by now most probably have started rooting 
the buiblcts wou\l be better if ieft in the seed-pan, provided 


` they ære not overcrowded, till the season's growth is 


finished. That wiil be about the end of September, when 
they may be planted in a nursery bed. Shouid the seed. 
ling bulbs be unduly crowded, transplant without delay 
allowing an inch or so between the buibs. If you have 
a cool greenhouse or one siightiy heated, the bulbs will 
make greater headway in it than in the cold frame. Write 
us again in September and we will advise you what further 
to do with them. The Heath (Erica carnea) is not likely 
to become “leggy ’’—it may become somewhat scraggy 
or thin in unsuitable or exhausted soil—since its spread 
is lateral rather than otherwise, and it takes years to 
reach a foot or 15 inches high. You may, however, 
shear it over when flowcring is completed, if you wish, 
though this is not essential, and, in any case, the pruning 
should not reach below the base of the flower-spikes, 
When its flowering is done, give an inch-thick muich 
of stiffish loam and leaf-soil in cqual parts, working i 
well among the branches, and finally water it In. 


CANTERBURY BELLS TO FLOWER IN JUNE (Mrs. 
R. R. §.).—Your Canterbury Bells are not at all likely 
to flower in a satisfactory manner if they are lifted from 
the cold frame, potted, and taken directly into a hothouse. 
The growth made under such conditions will be very weak, 
and the flowers but poor, even if they develop at all. 
The Canterbury Bells give of their best when outdoors, 
so it is evident that a good circulation of air is necessary, 
We should advise that the plants be kept in the cold frame 
till the roots are established, after which they may be 
removed to a light and airy greenhouse, giving them a 
dose of weak liquid manure about every ten days. The 
rate at which the blossoms develop will depend to a certain 
extent upon the weather, hence a sharp watch must be 
kept, and if they are likely to be backward they may be 
kept a little warmer, and if too forward they can be retarded 
by standing them in the shade of a north wall or in some 
similar position. No hard and fast line of treatment 
can be laid down for obtaining flowers at an exact time, 
as their condition when potted and the weather play 
a prominent part. Carcful watching as the time draws 
near is very necessary. 

GUNNERA AND BANK (Reader).— Usually, established 
examples of Gunneras may be divided with ease, though 
exactly what is possible in individual cases could only 
accurately be determined with the plants before us. 
With the soil shaken away from the roots and the plants 
laid on thcir sides, it will not be difficult to sce what is 
best to be done. In any case, the month of March 
is a good time for the work. Some strong-growing 
Ferns suitable for the damp bank would be Osmunda 


~ 


regalis, Lastrea Filix-mas, L. dilatata, L. spinulosa, 
Struthiopteris germanica . and Onoclea sensibilis. 
These are all distinct. The only preparation needed 


out of the Brambles and 
Nettles—the last named always attended with difficulty 
owing to their free growth from the root. Beyond this, 
the stations should be well dug prior to putting in the 
Ferns. All those named succeed well in loamy soils, 
though an addition of decayed leaves would assist to give 
the plants a good start. Uniess you require a large number 
of plants—in which case it wou'd be best to advertise your 
wants—we should imagine you could obtain small supplies 
locally. Failing this, any hardy plant specialist advertis- 
ing in THE GARDEN would supply you. 


would be the clearin 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


HOW TO TRAP RATS,—Further enquiries have reached 
the writer of the article on “ Howto Trap Rats,” and in 
order to make the thing more clearly understood he 
may be allowed to revert to the subject. First, the article 
in question, it may be explained, was meant to be suggestive 
rather than elaborate and detailed. Many readers may 
be able to devise something similar and equally eficctive 
without following to the letter the description given. 
The idea is to construct a sort of trap-door or flap; the 
weight of the rat throws the flap down or the door open, 
and the rat is precipitated into the water in the vessel. 
It is well to note the fact that the surface of the water 
contained in the barre] must be some 8 Inches to 10 inches 
below the level of the trap-door, or the rat may find a 
means of egress. The material stretched across the top 
of the water-butt, be it calico, stout grey paper or other 
fabric, may be supported by means of a thin wire drawn 
taut across the top of the open vessel. This wire may be 
used to form a hinge for the trap-door. Another wire, 
parallel to this one, may be used to support a spring 
or catchment to keep the trap-door in position and taut. 
If an elastic band is attached to this wire and to the 
descending trap-door, or flap it will keep the latter 
in place, and yet easily give way under the weight of a rat. 
This trap-door may also be supported by means of a 
piece of flexible cane or steel. No doubt the ingenious 
reader will find no difficulty in making any such device. 
Again, the trap-door may be made of thin wood or te- 
board, and the aperture closed by means of a cord and 
spring, or an elastic string attached to a bow or rod fixed 
over the top of the barrel. A tub partly filled with water, 
and a handful of chaff or cnt paper scattered over the 
surface of the water, is a simple but well-known con- 
trivance for catching rats, but it is scarcely so effective 
as the method already described. Rats, it may be 
observed, have a peculiar abhorrence to coal tar, and if 
the entrance to their nests in wall or floor is smeared 
from time to time with tar, you will soon discover that 
you are no longer troubled with rate. But in carrying 
out this plan of offensive you must sce to it that all of the 
rat-holes in your buildings are duly smeared with tar. 
The tar sticks to the rat’s fur, hence its abhorrence 
totar. Ifthe tar be mixed with rat poison it will be found 
even more effective, for the rat, in attempting to cleanse 
its fur by means of licking, gets poisoned.—- Jon W1eRrY 
Balthangie, Monguhitter.\Turrif, Aberdeenshire. 
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LACKEY MOTH (E. D. C.).—A careful examination of 
branches of Apple and Pear trecs when they are 
Fe in winter will reveal the presence of this pest If there 
are any about. They appear in small grey brownish 
rings or bands, enveloping the smaller branches. These 
rings are the egg dumps of the iackey moth. If the 
bands are left on the trees, hairy biack caterpillars will 
emerge from the rings in April. These spina web over the 
leaves, on which the caterpillars afterwards feed. The best 
way of destroying them is by violently shaking the 
branches, from which they will fall, when they may be 
gathered up and destroyed. But the most effective 
method is to destroy the rings in winter, not forgetting 
to burn all praned twigs infested. Spraying as you 
suggest will not be found effective. 


o 

REMOVING GREEN DISTEMPER FROM GLASS 
(Castle Cary).—The distemper can be removed by a 
strong solution of soft soap and soda, or by hydrochloric 
acid, otherwise spirits of salts. This last is particularly 
uscful where the glass is much corroded, such as happens 
in smoky districts. This acid is of a poisonous nature, 
hence it must not be touched with the hands, but 
rubbed on the giass with a brush or wad of rag tied toa 
stick. 


NAWES OF PLANTS.—A. S.—1, Skimmia japonica ; 
2, Cydonia japonica ; 3, Magnolia sp., probably conspicua— 
cannot be sure without flowers; 4, Cupressus pisifera 

umo*a aurea.—— Boris.—Veronica Traversli, W. 

, Cistus sp.—cannot name without flowers; 2, Hoya 
carnosa ; 3, Picea exccilsa ; 4, Cyperus alternifolius ; 
Pyracantha ; 6, Erica sp.—cannot name 
without flowers; 7, Lupinus arboreus; 8, Berberis 
Wallichii; 9, Saxifraga Hosti var. 


AROUND THE MARKETS 


REEN vegetables continue to be scarce 


and dear. Savoys—and not large ones 
at that—averaged 5s. per dozen, while 
Turnip-tops fetched the almost unheard- 


of price of 7s. 6d. per a Ordinary greens 

have been so badly cut by the recent frosts 

as to be in small supplics of poor quality. 
Cornish Broccoli are particularly good, but work out at 
from 5s. to 7s. per dozen. They reach the market quickly 
these days, aad consequently are fresh. The only vege- 
table °’ fresh arrival” is the Lewis Asparagus, which 
averaged lls. per pundle, and being very much cheaper 
than the best Devon and North Cornwall “ grass,” sold 
rradify, but the West Country samples, though good, are 
fearfully expensive, while even ** Sprue ” is 2s. a bundle. 
French Beans have not improved much in quality, but sell 
at 6s. per ib., while the Broad Beans are 12s. to 13s. per 
pad (these are, of course, sold to be cooked whole, shells 
and all). Green Peas are also certainly a luxury at 10s. or 
12s. per lb. Lettuces are improving in quality and steady 
im price. Mint and Parsley are scarcer than ever before ; 
the former averages 7s. 6d. and the Parsley 13s. per dozen 
bunches. Cucumbers are particularly good, and they 
peed be at 12s. to 15s. per dozen. Carrots and Parsnips 
are scarce still, and, of course, will be for some time. 


Beet is plentiful at 4s. 6d. per bushel, and there are 
plenty of Spring Onions; but Seakale is smaller than 


A fortnight ago it was Grevillea rosmarinifolla, but this 
week Gladiolus tristis, the small brownish but éweetly 
scented species from the Cape, is the flower novelty, and 
the limited supply, as well as that of the better known 

Colvillei, were bought up at once. Orchids, 
chiefly Cattleyas, Cypri ums and red Odontiodas, 
fad customers among t -class florists, who also 
cleared most of the Irises, which came in the bud state, 


each wrap in tissue pe 
necked t , but the coloured Lilac from Holland is 
better. Barbaroux and Romano Ranunculi are excellent, 
Arum Lilies begin to hang fire, so to-morrow One can expect 
a lowering of the recent high prices, particularly as the 
Chaanel sam are not first-rate. Many Channel 
Land and French flowers arrived in very poor condition. 
Preesias are scarcer, but Roses and Carnations rather more 
plentiful. Daffodils are more expensive than one would 
bat a couple of sunny days would put a new 
xion on the trade. The average prices for the week 
s out at about 12s. for Golden Spur, P t-eye 
(“ P.I.” of the trade), Emperor, Empress and Sir Watkin, 
Princeps and Soleil d’Or are 4s. per dozen bunches, 
sprays of Asparagus plumosus and Solomon’s 
Seal are great demand. Among the Mimosas have 
been some boxes of very good Acac 


salesmen just a limited consignment of 
excefient little pot lants of Primula sinensis (mixed 
varieties). Rambier ses from North London in such 
as Mrs. Cutbush and Tausendschén sold at from 
6d. to 158. each. Hydrangeas, white, pink and blue, 
from 2s.to £2 2s., the latter being fine plants. Acacia 
armata is very A age and Cba Sri 78. 6d. ga 
Ragtish-grown Bay trees are . each as standards, 
3s. 6d. to 108. as pyramids. 
the fruit markets there are plenty of Apples and 
rices should be lower. The former hang 
e the smaller cases and boxes, which find a 
ready sale; but no doubt, remembering the condition a 
fortnight ago, buyers fi shy of barrel Apples. Lemons 
are still scarce, and English Grapes are almost over. 
Pineapples at 6s. to 12s. each are plentiful. Cocoanuts are 
entiful and are marked retail at from 
to the district and class of shop. 
Other but slowly. Excellent Grape Fruita are 
valued at - per case of from about seventy fruits. 
the elite of the fruit world and cost the 


Stealer an from 24s. to 35s. per Ib.; they are 
quite good, as tbey need be. 
Marck 21, A. COSTER. 


per. Dutch Tulips are poor, weak- © 
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Wolverhampton Floral Fete.—The twenty- 
seventh great flower show will be held at Wolver- 
hampton on July g and 10. Very handsome 
prizes are being offered. The excellent schedule 
may be obtained from the secretary, Mr. G. W. A. 
Martin, 46, Queen Street, Wolverhampton. In 
Class 1, for a display of miscellancous plants, 
open to all, the prizes amount to £100. There 
are no fewer than sixteen open Rose classes. 


** * Tit-Bits ° Vegetable Growing Chart ” is 
the title of a very serviceable publication appealing 
to every small-holder, allotment-holder and the 
gardener generally. Its principal features, in 
addition to the easily arranged sowing chart, are 
that it gives both a table showing the proportionate 
amount of nutriment contained in items of our 
daily food, and valuable advice concerning the 
use of chemical and natural manures to secure 


the utmost value out of the land. The chart is: 


published at the low price of 3d. net, and may be 
obtained from any bookseller, bookstall or news- 
agent, or direct from the publishers (post free 4d.), 
George Newnes, Limited, 8—11, Southampton 
Street, Strand, W.C.2. 

United Horticultural Benefit and Provident 
Society.—The annual meeting of this society was 
held in the Royal Horticultural Society’s hall, 
on Monday, March 10, Mr. C. H. Curtis in the 
chair, about thirty members being present. The 
annual report and balance sheet were 
unanimously adopted. Votes of thanks were 
passed to the horticultural Press, trustees and 
committee. Messrs. C. F. Harding, F. Oxtoby, 
L. M. Sargent, W. H. Divers and W. H. Bashford 
were elected on the committee ; Mr. T. Winter was 
re-elected treasurer; Mr. A. C. Hill, secretary ; 
Mr. C. H. Curtis, chairman ; and Mr. A, Bedford, 
vice-chairman. 

Proposed Potato Exhibition in Edinburgh.— 
A movement has been set on foot to hold a great 
national Potato exhibition in Edinburgh. The 
scheme has had its origin in the Scottish Horti- 
cultural Association, and it is intended that the 
Potato exhibition should take the place of the 
Chrysanthemum show of the association, which 
was for many years a leading event in Scottish 
gardening circles and which had such a powerful 
effect in encouraging the cultivation of the Chrysan- 
themum and other winter flowers. Should circum- 
stances permit, it is intended to hold the Potato 
exhibition in the autumn, about the same 
time as the Chrysanthemum show would have 
been held. To ensure the success of the Potato 
exhibition, a strong guarantee fund has already 
been secured, and a prize list is in course of pre- 
paration. Under the energetic management of 
the Scottish Horticultural Association, and with 
the greatly increased interest in the Potato, which 
has been of inestimable influence in lessening the 
stringency of the war food conditions, there is 
every prospect of the show being a great success 
and of its being continued annually. 


‘‘ Profitable Herb Growing and Collecting.” 
—A new and enlarged edition of this useful book, 
by Ada B. Teetgen, has been added to the Country 
Ltfe Library (price 5s. net). We are glad to see 
that a second edition has been called for and to 
note the inclusion of a valuable index in this 
new edition. 


GARDENING APPOINTMENTS. 


Mr. MARK GODDARD has been appointed head-gardener 
to A. E. Barton, Esq., Windlesham Park, Up Down Hill, 
near Camberley. 

MR. CHARLES JONES, formerly of Barrow Court Gardens, 
Flax Bourton, Bristol, has n appointed gardener- 
bailiff to Lieutenant-Colonel A. D. Acland, Digswell 
House, Welwyn. 


Mr, A. MUNDAY, for the past ten years gardener to 
William Gay, Esq., Crowhurst Park, Battle, Sussex, and 
Higham, Canterbury, Kent, has been appointed gardener 
to Commander Lister-Kaye, R.N., Morley Manor, Derby 


TRUE JOY RIDING 


You fet true joy-riding if your mount is a 
Radge- Whitworth 

All the beauty of the coa-try-side, all 
the excitement o road travel can be 
obt ined if you own a Radége-Whitworth 
bicycle 


Scurdil built and extraordinarily fast. 
the Rudge- Whitworth is essentially ths 
mount for all dis *riminating riders, Can 
we add your name to our waiting list ? 


Write for Catalogue post free from 
nearest Agent or direct from 


Rudge - Whitworth 
fs Ltd. Mert 7 Coventry ÇA =i] 
London Depot: f ] 
230 Tottenham Court Road, By 


W Oxford Street end, W.1. Appointment 
Rudge Whitworth 


Britain's Best Bicycle 


BENTLEY’S 
CONCENTRATED ALKALI. 


_A highly effective and most popular Winter 
Wash for fruit and forest trees of every 
kind. In tins sufficient to make 22 gallons 

of wash. 


1 to 5 tins 3/4 each; 8 tins 3/2 each; 12 tins B/- 
each; 20 tins 2/10 each; 40 tins 2/8 each, 
carriage paid. 
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Sole Manufacturers 


JOSEPH BENTLEY, Ltd., 
BARROW-ON-HUMBER, HULL. 
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Flower Seeds to sow now 
in frame or greenhouse. 


STOCKS, large fid., ten week, 
, finest mixed, 6d. per pki. 

a All -the - Year - Round, 
beautiful double white, 
6d. and 1]- per pkt. 

Pa Large fid. pyramidal, 
large double flowers, 
mixed, 6d. per pki. 

ASTERS, Giant Comet, mixed ; 
Giant Comet, white; Ostrich Plume, 
white; ditto mixed; Truffant’s 
Perfection, mixed, Victoria, mixed; 
Dwf. Chrysanthemum, fid. mixed; 
Sinensis, single mauve, pink, and 
white, all 6d. per pkt., best obtain- 
able strains. 

CARNAILION, finest border 
vars., self colours, 1/6 per pkt. 
GLOXINIA, finest erect fiad., 
1/6 per pkt. 

RIMULAS, giant fid., in good 
variety of sep. colours, and finest 
mixed, 1|- and 26 per pkt. 
AURICULA ALPINE, finest 
strain for outdoor culture, 6d. pkt. 
NEMESIAS, Triumph, and 
Blue Gem, splendid half hardy 
annuals, 6d. and 1j- per pkt. ; 
sow end of month. 
SALPIGLOSSIS grandiflorus, 
very fine half-hardy annuals, 
3d. and 6d. 


J. R. Pearson & Sons, 
Estab. 1782. Lowdham, Notts. 
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S regards the number of ducks’ eggs to 
entrust to hens, no hard and fast rule 
can be adhered to. The main thing 
is to see that all are properly covered 
by the broody when she is sitting. 

The management of hen and eggs is much the same 
as with hens’ eggs, except that ducks’ eggs need 
, more. damping towards the end of the hatch. 
Each night during the last week the hen should 
be removed and the eggs and nest be lightly 
sprinkled with warm water, the broody being 
immediately returned. Some carry out this 
process every other day, instead of daily, during 
the last week. 7 

Ducks’ Eggs and Incubators.— Where artificial 
incubation is carried out, the temperatures must 
be lower than those for hens’ eggs. The machine 
should be run empty for two or three days until 
it is steady at 100°. Next open the drawer to 


lict the egg chamber cool down (this is to prevent 


broken yolks) and then put in the eggs. Never 
mix hens’ and ducks’ eggs, and do not overfill the 
drawer. The ideal temperature is 102° to 103°, 
with 104° as the maximum. One should avoid 
too high a temperature at the start. Some breeders 
run their machines at 102° for the first fortnight 
and at 103° till the end of the hatch ; others try 
101$° the first week, 102}° till the eggs begin to 
pip, and 1033° to 1043%° while the ducklings are 
hatching out. A happy medium of 102° for the 
first two weeks at least, followed by 103°, and at 
hatching-time 104°, will give good results. Manag2- 
ment during incubation is much the same as for 
hens’ eggs, except in a few instances which I deal 
with below. 

During Incubation.—Many fill the moisture 
trays from the start, while not a few fill them on 
.thə seventh day, up to then merely keeping a 
damp sponge in the tray. As too much ventilation 
is undesirable, some of the ventilation : holes 
should be “plugged” with cotton-wool „until 
two or three days before the ducklings are due. 
During the last week the eggs can be lightly sprayed 
with warm water daily or every other day until 
the first egg “ pips,” the incubator being closed 
up immediately to prevent chilling. During the 
last week, and particularly as the ducklings are 
hatching out, the heat must be kept up, and it is 
well to remember that ducklings take longer to 
escape than chicks. 

Ducklings are Hardy.—Ducklings are very 
hardy, and it is surprising how soon they can be 
weaned. Well handled they can get along without 
the mother-hen from the second week, and if 
protected from the elements for the first week 
they can be reared successfully in a hot-water 
or even fireless brooder. Where a foster-mother 
is concerned, ducklings must not be overcrowded, 
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and on no account must the rearer be overheated. 
One must watch the elements in deciding the 
foster-mother temperatures.’ Warmth is neces- 


-sary the first two or three days, but the temperature 


must be gradually reduced and not maintained 
as in the case of chickens. No hard and fast 
rule can be adhered to, although a sample reading 
may be given as 90%” the first two days, 80° the 
next two, 75° the following three, 70° from the 
eighth to the tenth day, and 60° up to the four- 
teenth. On the other hand, 90° might be registered 
for the first week, or even 85° at the start. In 
warm weather heat by day might be omitted 
from the start of the second week, the temperature 
at night being 70° from the seventh to the ninth 
day, and 60° from the tenth day to the end of the 
second week, no further heat being provided by 
night or day. 


_+ Rearing by Hen.—Keep the ducklings warm 


for a few days after hatching. When being carried 
from incubator to foster-mother they should be 
securcly wrapped in flannel. At hatching-time, 
too, a sack should be placed over the sitting-box 
to kezp the broody quiet and in darkness, so that 


She will become accustomed to the “ peep" of ’ 


the ducklings before she sees them. The ducklings 
after hatching can be left undisturbed for twenty- 
four hours or so. During the first week the hen 
should be cooped, and if the mother and ducklings 


can be quartered in an outhouse, so much the ` 


better. Exposure and chills must be guarded 
against. By the tenth day ducklings can be 
running out of doors on short grass, and, to prevent 
them from straying too far at first, wire-netting 
enclosures can be erected by means of stakes round 
the hen-coop or foster-mother. The runs can be 
of netting 12 inches to 18 inches deep, or even of 
boards. Ducklings can, in warm weather, be 
weaned from the hen on the eighth day, and the 
fourteenth may be regarded as the usual date 
for weaning, although, of course, if the owner 
chooses, the hen can remain with her brood 
longer. 

Enclosures for Ducklings.—A run 10 yards 
square will accommodate a hundred day-old 
ducklings, and when the latter are six weeks old 
the enclosure can measure 25 yards square to 
accommodate fifty. For a hen and coop one 
might select a run 15 fet long by 5 feet wide, 
which will take a dozen ducklings up to the killing 
age so long as the netting is moved to fresh ground. 
The mode of penning will depend upon the objects 
in view. If being fattened for table, the ducklings 
will do best in these movable enclosures on grass 
(in the orchard, for instance), and the runs should 
be regularly removed to fresh patches. As sleeping 
places, any commodious boxes will do, provided 
they are rat and rain proof, well ventilated, and 
bedded down with dry material. Several such 
boxes can be placed in each enclosure. 

Table versus Stock.—Ducklings being reared 
for the table should not be allowed free range, 
as this promotes the development of muscle instead 
of flesh. They should be accommodated in en- 
closures as described, and fattening should start 
about the seventh week. By the tenth or twelfth 
week they should be “ripe.” Up to the sixth 
week feeding can be the same for both table and 
stock ducklings, those for stock being then picked 
out and fed on non-fattening foodstuffs. Swim- 
ming water is undesirable for ducklings being 
fattened, and even for stock youngsters it is not 
advisable to allow them to go into the water 
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before they are feathered. When at six weeks 
old the ducklings intended for stock are selected, 
they can be given free range, while those left can 
be fattened up. But stock ducklings can, of 
course, be allowed free range earlier, directly they 
are strong on the leg, and can be quartered in 
dry, well-littered outhouses. The exact system 
will depend upon the individual’s environment 
and objective. 

Feeding the Ducklings.—Ducklings being 
reared for the table are not given any grain from 
the date of hatching till they are killed. Stock 
duckl mgs in like manner are often reared on mash 
only. But with grain available, one might introduce 
it from the sixth week when the ducklings are on 
range. They will then be getting two meals 
daily, and while at first a little kibbled grain can 
be added to the mash, it can later be thrown 
broadcast on the grass in the form of whole grain. 
The advantage of free range lies in the fact that 
the ducklings can find most of their food when out 
foraging, and that means economical ‘rearing. 
Here I give a schedule for meals: Feed every 
two hours for the first week, five meals daily to 
the end of the month, four meals up to six or 
seven weeks, and three per diem until marketing- 
time. Ducklings placed on range for future stock 
purposes at six or seven weeks will do well on two 
meals daily—morning and evening. 

Hints for Duck-Keepers.—Ducklings need a 
liberal quantity of finely minced raw greenstuft 
in their menu. Several times weekly, too, a little 
fine sand or grit should be added to the mash. 
Grit should always be available in dishes or suit- 


able receptacles, and there should be an odd 


shallow vessel provided which will contain a good 
depth of grit and a little water always above it. 
This will entice the ducklings to “ dip” therein 
and thus keep their nostrils clear, Drinking water 
must be provided in plenty, and the soft foods 
should be given in suitable troughs. Animal 
food can be added to the mash from the second 
week, say, 2} per cent. by weight, two or three 
times weekly, and the proportion can be increased 
later. Allowance must be made, however, for 
animal food collected when out foraging. Mashes 
should be given warm but not hot. 

Sunshine and Showers.—Young ducklings 
must be fully protect 2d from sunshine and thunder- 
storms. They need to be reared where there is 
shade from the hot rays of the sun, as I have already 
pointed out, since they are subject to sunstroke. 
Then they need dry and ample bedding to quarters, 
while the latter must be well ventilated, ducks 
being so prone to sweat. With sensible manage- 
ment, losses should be even fewer than with 
chickens. : 


——— 


ADVICE ON POULTRY MATTERS. 


Mr. W. Powell-Owen, Tue Garpen Poultry 
Expert, will be pleased to answer, free of charge, any 
questions dealing with poultry-keeping. A stamped 
and addressed envelope should be enclosed, when a 
lengthy and detatled reply will be posted promptly. 
Communications should be sent to Mr. W. Powell- 
Owen, care of THE GARDEN, 20, Tavistock Street, 
Strand, W.C.2. Samples of foods (report thereon and 
suggested use), 1S. 6d. ; post-mortems, 2s. 6d. each. 
Send samples and dead fowls (latter by rail and letters 
under separate Cover) direct to W. Powell-Owen, 
‘+ Powell-Owen”’-Pouliry Bureau, 47a, High Street, 
Hampstead, N.W.3. 
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WING to the further increase of 
printers’ wages and to the further 
reduction of working hours in the 
printing trade, 
THE GARDEN are reluctantly com- 

pelled to adopt one of two courses ; that is, either 
to reduce the contents of THe GARDEN or to increase 
the price of the paper. We feel sure that our 

readers would greatly prefer that we should 
maintain the high standard of the articles and 
illustrations appealing in THE GARDEN, and that 
we should revert to the price of 3d., at which 
Tue GarpEN was published for so many years. 
in making this announcement we take the oppor- 
tunity of again thanking readers for the many 
appreciative letters we continue to reccive on our 
cew and improved numbers. It is a source of 
gratification to real'se the good work which 
Ing Garpen is doing for the improvement of 
gardens. 

The Kew Flagstaffl.—The hoisting of the 
Pouglas Fir pole presented to Kew Gardens by 
tbe British Columbia Government in 1915 may be 
expected at an early date. Measuring 215 feet 
m length and weighing about 18 tons, the supply 
af materials and labour for its erection could 
not be entertained during the war. Canadian 
cers and men are anxious to take a hand in 
tbe haisting before returning to their peaceful 
duties in the Far West. They even talk of a 
festecal or carnival when Peace is signed, feeling 
that ıt would be a most appropriate occasion to 
fv tbe Union Jack for the first time from the huge 

stick.” 

Azalea dedifolia.—The Ledum-leaved Azalea 
ıs a most beautiful shrub, possessing all the good 
qualities of A. indica without the delicacy of the 
latter. It is evergreen, the spreading branches 
teing well covered with foliage, and the pure white 
fowers are large and wide open, as in those of the 
other species named. A. ledifolia does well in 
crdinary well-drained loam and leaf-soil, delights 
v. half shade, and is a most persistent bloomer from 
late spring well into summer. It appears to be 
perfertiy hardy in most places. 

Hippeastrums.—tThe display of Hippeastrums 
{Amaryllids) in the Conservatory (No. 4 Greenhouse) 
at Kew is attracting considerable attention at 
the present time.. Upwards of one hundred plants 
pmvide a gorgeous display of colour. All are 
-erdlings raised at Kew. Flowers of a rich dark 
sed enlour predominate, descendants of the “Sir 
William’’ strain of twenty years ago. Lighter 
‘Ahas and striped blooms provide a fitting 
: ontrast to a display reminiscent of pre-war days. 

Presideney of the Royal 
Soeiety.—At the meeting of the Council of the 
R-yal Horticultural Society on March 25, the 
Kight Hon. Lord Grenfell, F.M., tendered his 
resignation of the presidency of the society. The 


the Proprietors of, 


Horticultural | 
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Council passed a resolution expressing their great 
regret and also their gratitude for the services he 
had so kindly rendered for several years past ; 
but at the same time, recognising the pressure 
of the circumstances under which his Lordship 
acted, they refrained from further urging him 
to reconsider his decision. On the proposal of 
the Right Hon. Lord Balfour of Burleigh, K.T., 
seconded by Sir Harry J. Veitch, V.M.H., the 


Right Hon. Lord Lambourne, C.V.O., was 
unanimously appointed to the _ president’s 
chair. 


Viburnum Carlesii now scents the air in my 
porch. It is so fragrant and so short-lived a 
fiower that I have taken to growing a few bushes 
in pots so that one has not to go afield to enjoy 
the scent, and I find they flower still more freely 
and respond very well to a little judicious 
pruning. Moreover, by keeping a plant or two 
in a cold corner, the short-lived season of bloom is 
greatly prolonged, lasting till the Lilacs begin. 
It is a great pity that the blooms of Viburnum 
Carlesii so soon faint and fade when cut, and 
will not last in water. Can someone give us a 
hybrid between the Laurustinus and Viburnum 


A FRAGRANT SHRUB 


VIBURNUM CARLESII, 
OF RECENT INTRODUCTION. 


[APRIL 5, IQIQ. 


Carlesii? What a delightful shrub it might 
be !—E. H. W., Nice. 

Demonstration and Control Plot.—Local offi- 
cials who are responsible for allotments are 
recommended to set aside one plot in each colony 
for the trial of a few varieties of Potatoes, 
manures, &c., and for demonstrating to the 
colony the various methods of cropping, inter- 
cropping and successional planting. The same 
plot could also be used as a distribution centre 
for the various plants of the Brassica family to 
the other holders, thus saving seed and ensuring 
to the holders the right kinds in the best con- 
dition, It is impossible to indicate the best 
Varietics of Potatocs, for example, without knowing 
something of the ground on which they are to be 
planted, and local trials are the only sure methed. 
An allotment holder intent on getting the best 
results and the greatest amount possible from 
his plot cannot afford to experiment, even if he 
had the time and inclination to do so. It is 
here that the demonstration plot would be useful 
to him, and he would thus be able to get his 
experience at first hand. 

Mushrooms.—If a cool, dark shed or cellar is 
available, Mushrooms may be grown successfully 
during the spring, summer and autumn months. 
Collect the manure in a dry place and turn \it 
over every two or three days till it isin a suitable 
condition for making the bed. The beds may be 
spawned when the temperature has declined to 


80°. When spawned, cover the beds with sifted 


soil to a depth of about 2 inches, then cover the 
whole with a good layer of clean straw. 

Turnips.—It is wise to make small sowings of 
this vegetable at frequent intervals for the early 
supplies, as often the first sowings fail. When the: 
young plants are through the soil, lightly dust 
them with wood-ashes and soot every two or three 
days. 

Potatoes in Frames.—There must be no coddling. 
of Potatoes which are growing in frames, or the 
haulm will become drawn, to the detriment of the- 
crop. Water the plants thoroughly when they are in 
need of it, and as a stimulant sprinkle soot bet ween: 
the rows previous to watering. On warm, sunny 
days the lights should be entirely removed. 

Planting Vines.—Vines may be planted now, 
and to ensure that the work is done expeditiously, 
everything necessary should be at hand before 
starting. Turn the plants out of the pots and 
immerse the balls in a tank of tepid water for 
some time, when the roots can more easily be 
disentangled. Spread out the roots everfly on 
the prepared trench and cover with 3 inches or 
4 inches of soil, making it moderately firm. Water 
lightly with tepid water and apply a mulch of 
light manure. Exercise the greatest care in 
applying water until.the Vines are in active 
growth. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


(The Editor ts not responsible for the opinions 
expressed by correspondents.) 


ON “SCHOLASTICUS ” ON “ PRITZEL.”’ 


I WELCOME the correction of mistakes in any- 

thing that I write, and it would have been 
quite legitimate for ‘' Scholasticus”’ to bave 
pointed out the two slips in my Latin, namely, 
“ Botanicorum ” for Botanicarum and ‘ Botani- 
cex ” for Botanicce ; and also that I should have 
written “supplement ” and not “ edition ” when 
mentioning the 1866 “‘ Pritzel.” But I do 
think that whenever ‘ Scholasticus ” is out for 
a discontented growl all round, as he was in that 
column and eight lines under the head of “ Pritzel ” 
in THE GARDEN for March 29, he should limit 
himself to the correction of mistakes which really 
exist, and that he should keep his imagination 
under somewhat stricter control, even if he feels 
that he must write up to the spirit of the signature 
under which he his chosen to hide his light, which, 
according to my big “Forcellini,” means “a 
pleader of feigned controversies." —JosEPH JACcOHK. 


GARDENERS’ WAGES. 


READ your article on gardeners’ wages with in- 

terest. Undoubtedly gardeners, in common with 
others, have been underpaid in the past; but in 
my judgment the outlook of the calling is not 
good, and the prospects should be carefully- con- 
sidered by those who, attracted by the proposcd 
scale of wage, think of entering or remaining in 
it. We must remember that, outside kitchen 
gardening, it is practically non-productive or 
luxury labour. When things settle down, employers 
will find that their incomes are reduced by income 
and super tax probably by a third, or perhaps by 
half. They will also find the purchasing value 
very much reduced, and that they have to pay 
far more for practically everything—indoor 
servants, food, clothing, coal, education of family, 
travelling, rates, repairs and, in the case of land- 
owners, estate building, &c. Also they will 
probably realise that the old kitchen garden and 
orchard are both far larger than is necessary for 
the wants of their household. Now, gardening 
is a very pleasant and attractive profession, 
the labour (outside digging) is not really hard, 
and much of it is quite suitable to woman labour, 
whicb will assuredly be competitive. Under these 
circumstances it seems probable not only that the 
number of men gardeners employed will be far less, 
but also possible that the law of supply and demand 
will again reduce the wages considerably. Un- 
employment wage and minimum wage are both 
lightly spoken of, but it is not certain that this 
country, with her huge financial burdens, will 
be able to permanently maintain such schemes 
and compete in the world’s markets.— LANDOWNER. 


THE WELSH ONION. 


HIS is another “ neglected vegetable.” 
mentioned it to innumerable 
during the last year, not one of whom had ever 
heard of it. I only heard of it myself about a 
year ago. It wassaid to have once been a popular 
cottage garden vegetable in these parts, now 
little grown—a hardy perennial Onion, and called 
the Welsh Onion or Leonard’s Multiplier. But 
it was many weeks before I could find the plant 
itself. I made endless enquiries and visited many 
gardens, especially cottage gardens, but it seemed 
to be as elusive as Lord Anson’s Blue Everlasting 
Pea. At last I met a farm labourer in the train, 
and our conversation turning from a fill of 
“ bacca” to the weather, and from the weather 


I have 


gardeners | 
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to gardening and so to the Welsh Onion, I found 
to my joy that he lived only a few miles from me, 
and that he grew the Welsh Onion. A day or 
two later I visited him, saw the plants, and came 
home with a couple of clumps. And a very good 
plant it is. It is more like a giant Chives than 
anvthing else, except that the Chives is deciduous 
and the Welsh Onion is evergreen. You dig up 
a clump in early spring, and it will consist of 
twenty or more segments or divisions closely 
bundled together, each division about as thick as a 
man’s finger, and with about 4 inches or 5 inches 
of tender, blanched edible stem and several 
inches more of green, hollow Onion leaf, more 
like a thick, unbulbed Spring Onion or a small 
Leck, but with true Onion leaf. You split the 
clump up and replant in rows 9 inches to 12 inches 
apart. To plant use a dibber, making holes 
quite 6 inches deep, and drop an Onion into each. 
Keeping the bed clear of weeds seems to be the 
only cultivation necessary. By autumn the single 
sets will have become clumps of twenty or so, and 
these may be left in the ground all the winter, 
to be dug up when required and used either for 
salad, for flavouring soups and stews, &c,, or 
boiled as a vegetable like the Leek. I consider 
it a most uscful and accommodating form of 
Onion, very easy to grow, exceedingly prolific, 
giving a very heavy crop on the ground, and most 
convenient in that one need not lift it until it is 
requircd. I also tricd a few last summer, before 
the clumps had multiplied to their full extent ; 
but, instead of digging them up bodily, I cleared 
the soil from around them and sliced them off 
an inch above the roots. The remaining stumps 
left in the ground did not resent this in the least. 
They just set to work and threw up a fresh crop 
of leaves, and multiphed thicker and faster than 
ever. I cannot think how it is that so good an 
Onion should be so little known. It is practically 
a bulbless Spring Onion, hardy, perennial, prolific, 
and in season all the year round.—CLARENCE 
ELLIOTT, Stevenage. j 


TRIAL OF TOMATOES. 


N the issue of THE GARDEN for March 15 I was 
very interested in an article by Mr. John G. 


White on his trial of Tomatoes in the North of - 


Scotland, also in his selection of varieties. As 
a grower of Tomatoes for some years, it may 
interest your readers if I give my experience of 
those splendid varieties Sunrise, Kondine Red and 
Ailsa Craig. I have also, like Mr. White, confined 
iny attention to Sunrise, of which I have a good 
strain, carefully selecting it each year. The fruit 
is of excellent colour and shape, not tou large 
(about six or eight to the pound). Last vear ] 
also grew Kondine Red, which I found a first-rate 
variety, the growth being very compact, the 
quality of the fruit excellent, of good colour and 
shape, but rather large. The variety is good for 
exhibition, and it requires good cultivation, or 
the plant is soon exhausted, as it carries very 
large, compact trusses. 
two varieties the total produce was 2,378lb., an 
average of about 141b. per plant. The opinions 
of visitors who inspected the crop were in favour 
of Sunrise. The seed was sown on February 6, 
1918, and grown on stages in a span-roofed Tomato- 
house, two rows each side, planted in 5 inches 
of good loam, burnt refuse and lime. No manure 
was added, only in chemical form. After two 
trusses of fruit were set, the plants were lightly 
top-dressed with rich material, consisting of loam 
and well-rotted manure in equal parts, about every 
ten days. The first fruits were picked on July 3 
and the last on November 30. Ailsa Craig is also 


very popular, cropping splendidly with me.— 
W. Crisctett, Bill Hill Gardens, Wokingham, 
Berks. 


From 170 plants of these - 
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ENGLISH v. FOREIGN APPLES. 


S I read Mr. Owen Thomas’ words in the 
March 22 issue of THE GARDEN, telling of 
American Apples as * dry and tasteless as a sleepy 
Turnip,” I had before me a dish of Newtown 
Pippins as fresh and full of delicious juice as good 
Apples gathered oft the tree. l have had the 
same Apple in the same state in spring for manv 
vears,and am almost pained to read such false state- 
ments on a point on which there has been ample 
evidence in our markets for half a century. Mr. 
Thomas has not tasted a Virginian Newtown, or 
never have made such a Statement 
on a fruit so much esteemed on both sides of 
the Atlantic. On our side, too, the Apple has 
earned its high repute after a journey of several 
thousand miles and keeping its quality for halt 
a year. English Apples are in no need of bolstering 
up by abuse of the long-proved American 
fruit.—A SUSSEX GROWER. 


he would 


s 


N the matter of Apples, British versus foreign, 
I cannot agree with Mr. Engleheart, but 
stand up for our own produce with might and 
main. I remember being at an autumn show of 
fruit at the Royal Horticultural Society some 
years ago, when my brother and the late Mr. George 
Bunyard were judging exhibits, from America, 
British Columbia, &c., and, going round with them 
from stand to stand, sampled a great many varictics, 
and came to the conclusion that, although the 
general average was high, f.e., all were eatable and 


= sweet, not one of them came up to our best English- 


grown Apples. To my taste, sugar predominated 
too highly, to the exclusion of individual flavours 
which we find in fruit grown in a cooler climate. 
I agree with Mr. Engleheart that we have very 
few good English eating Apples—far too few, but 
the few that are good I think are better than any 
Mr. Engleheart does not stand alone 
in his belief in the superior flavour of some 
of the older varieties of Tomatoes. To my mind 
the old Large: Red, a rough, ribbed fruit which 
would not be tolerated nowadays, was much 
better than the perfectly smooth varieties of the 
present day. l am speaking of the fruit when 
cooked, as I am not very keen on Tomatoes in a 
raw state, whether they be ribbed or smooth. 
There was a pleasant acidity in the older Tomatas, 
almost entirely lacking in modern types, and, tu 
my mind, this acidity is more valuable—wor accept- 
able to the palate—than the fruity flavour of the 
present-day type. After all, this 1s a matter of 
personal taste, or idiosynerasy if you like, but 
I take it we are all allowed to have our likes and 
dislikes; we are not compelled to believe that all 
modern evolutions are improvements upon older 
forms.— J. DuNcAN-PEARSON, Lowdham, Notts. 


foreigner. 


AY I say a few words on this subject ? Truly 
tastes differ. I have never yet eaten an 
American Apple to equal a well-grown Cox. 1 
sax “well grown’’ because a Cox grown on a 
crowded tree and with little sun is a poor article. 
Next to the Cox I should find it hard to beat a 
Newtown Pippin—/resh from the box. I have 
found this latter Apple insipid and with little 
juice when long exposed to the -air. I cannot 
understand Mr. Farmer’s admiration of Blenheim 
Orange. At the present time I have a few Cox 
left and a few Blenheims. One is in one class 
and the other in another—absolutely no com- 
parison in flavour. Again I say tastes differ, as 
I detest the swect cooking Apple that Mr. Farmer 
so much loves; and it is an axiom in this district 
that a good cooker is a bad eating Apple, and 
vice versa. Why is the old Wyken Pippin so little 
grown? I think few Apples can beat it, though 
I know some dislike its unique flavour. <A friend 
a few years ago \brought mesa sample of the finest 
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Apples grown in British Columbia. They were 
magnificent specimens and in perfect condition, 
as he carefully preserved them. The flavour was 
not equal to the appearance, but they would 
appeal to many, being sweet and soft. Well, 
this is a subject on which readers of THE GARDEN 
will never agree, and a good thing too, or we 
should all want the same kind.—G. Hunnysun, 
Gadmanchester. -- 


AM sorry that Mr. Owen Thomas thinks me 

usually and characteristically dogmatic. But 
was there not just a trifle of dogmatism in his 
vwn ‘* Talk of foreign fruits . of their 
weight and quality there is no comparison 
with really well-grown’ British. Apples”? 
Such sweeping assertions provoke 
decided answers. I disagree 
with that estimate, and think 
it overweening and unhelpful. On 
what grounds does Mr. Thomas 
dismiss the opinion, e¢g., of a 
Canadian about Canadian Apples 
as less worthy of consideration 


than an Englishman’s opinion 
about ry Apples? I repeat 
that t Overseas soldiers: whom 


I have known—and they are many 
—agree in giving full praise to 
our best Apples, but as much or 
more totheirown. I donot under- 
stand Mr. Thomas’ remark about 
the badly preserved samples of 
imported Apples laid before the 
Royal Horticultural Society. A 
judgment founded on such samples 
is nugatory. Mr. Farmer writes 
about sweet versus sour Apples 
tor the kitchen. Here again the 
element of individual taste comes 
in. But I had thought Mr. W. 
Robinson to stand almost alone in 
the heresy of cooking sweet Apples. 
The great weight of opinion is 
certainly on the orthodox side, or 
why has a sharp fruit such as 
Wellington gained so universal a 
reputation in the kitchen ? To put 
one man's taste against another's, 
to me both Blenheim and Cox 
are flat and uninteresting when 
cnoked.—G. H. ENGLEHEART. — 


FLAVOUR IN TOMATOES. 


HE adage that there is no 
disputing about tastes limits 
this sort of discussion. I am 
seeking in vain the Tomato 
flavour which used to make a 
Tomato a Tomato, but has now 
been “improved” away. Others 
call this flavour ‘‘nasty” or 
- atrocious.” It seems to me.that 
they like a Tomato only when it has been changed 
into something else. I find many to agree with 
mr. An Australian has just promised to send 
me seed of "“ a Tomato which tastes like a Tomato,” 
to use his own words. A writer is arguing for 
and not against me when he speaks of the native 
Tomato flavour being ‘‘ mellowed to the delecta- 
tility of a ripe dessert Plum.” No one wishes a 
Pturm to taste like a Tomato, nor should a Tomato 
taste like a Plum. Every fruit should keep its 
awn essential character. I see an Apple-flavoured 
Rhubarb advertised, but I desire my Rhubarb 
to be Rhubarb-flavoured. Will someone #ftorm 
me why a ribbed Tomato is ugly, also what 
* ugliness ” in a fruit or vegetable matters if it 
is better to eat than one more like a cheap chromo- 
ditbograph ?—G. H. ENGLEHEART. 
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FLAVOUR IN TOMATOES AND APPLES. 


Y experience of flavour in Tomatoes agrees 
with remarks on page 114 of THE GARDEN, 
issue March 15. I remember when I had large 
red Tomatoes grown in pots; the skins were 
thin, sutures smal], and the flavour of the Tomatoes 
could not be compared with that of the tasteless, 
thick-skinned market Tomatoes now in demand. 
The old red, grown in pots, had a fruity flavour ; 
but not much fruity flavour can I find in many 
Tomatoes these latter years. Trophy and Carter's 
Sandwich ‘Island came next ; these were discarded, 
Trophy often growing to rlb. in weight. Regarding 
the flavour of Apples, I may say I have two small 
standard trees of Sturmer Pippin. This is the 
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hardiest Apple I know, every second year the 
tzees being loaded. This year I hope to thin more 
than half of the fruits, and pick them on 
November 11, at which date, most likely, there 
will be no leaves on the trees. In three months 
from then the flavour will be of first quality. 
The ‘leaves on Sturmer Pippin are broad and 
leathery, whereas those of Cox’s Orange Pippin 
are narrow, Willow-like leaves, as. are those of 
Allington Pippin. I should like to know out of 
what Apple stock this shaped leaf comes. Most 
of our dessert Apples are good if well grown. 
Even ` Blenheim Orange can equal a Ribston.in 
flavour if grown on old trees and not over- 
manured.—ARTHUR WHITE, Selborne, Waterford. 
(It would be interesting to know if the variation 
in the leaves in question is merely the result of 
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a varietal sport, or whether it represents a 
character from once of the original species. Sturmer 
Pippin was, according to Messrs. Bunyard’s 
catalogue, raised by a Mr. Dillistone, a nurscry- 
man of Sturmer, Suffolk, and introduced about | 
1840. It is an Apple of fine flavour and, as our 
correspondent advises, it should be left on the 
tree as long as possible to ripen, or it will shrivel. 
—Ep.] 


PRUNING RAMBLER ROSES WITH 
HEDGING SHEARS. 


F there is one thing which I loathe more than 
any other in the work of a garden, it is the 
cutting out and tying up of Rambler Roses. 
It is a job which I usually attempt 

to push on to my wife. She 
attempts to put it on to me. She 
will say, “It is a fine afternoon ; 
those Rambler Roses ought to be 
tied up. They are falling all over 
the place.” I usually shelve the 
matter by informing her that I 
have some important digging which 
must be put in hand. The end 

of the matter generally results in 
my having to do it. Then I get 
into a bad temper. All the thorny 
growths have to be laid clear of 
the. supports, the old wood cut 

" away, and the new tied in place. 

' When cutting away the old wood 
I invariably cut some piece which 

` has sent out at the top a beautiful 
-new'rod. Too late I sce this 

- piece and hasten to secrete it, for I 
know that my wife will point out 
the quantity .of bloom which I 
have lopped off. Now, all this 
vexatious and annoying work is 
done away with. I light my pipe, 

go into the tool-shed, procure the 
hedging shears, and proceed to lop 
back those Roses just as I would a 
hedge. It does not matter whether 
the growth is new or old; off 

- it comes. In a very short time I 
have the bottom of the ladder 
strewn with a tangled mass of 
what would have been blooming 
wood. As a frosarian my soul 
would have shrieked aloud at 
such desecration at one time; now 

I simply cart the débris to the 
bonfire without turning a hair. 
Why? Simply because I have 
found that all this tedious cutting 
out and tying up is not necessary. 
Blooms jare produced in abund- 
ance on the Roses cut back in 
this way. It is true that after 
the operation. the Roses look 

as if they would never bloom again. I learned 
this *“ tip”? by accident. Near my house there 
was a particularly fine specimen of a weeping 
Dorothy Perkins. In its season it was simply 
weighed down with blooms. The following spring 
I chanced to look at that Rose, and found that: 
its owner had cut the head back to about a foot 
of wood—new and old wood was all treated alike. 
I watched that Rose with interest during the time 


“when it should bloom. There, sure enough, it 


was, a pink billowy mass. From that day I 
have adopted the same tactics, and always get 
an abundance of bloom. . The illustration of. an 
Alberic Barbier Rose on.a house, which has been 
pruned in this fashion during the past three years, 
will show thef abundance of flowers.—CLARENWeR 
PoNntiInG, Throxenby, Great Missenden. 
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GUNNERA MANICATA AS 
A BORDER PLANT 


HAT Gunnera manicata and its near 
ally G. scabra must be regarded as 
the noblest of subjects for waterside 
planting there can be no doubt ; but 
it is generally believed that these species 
will thrive only in such positions, and are seldom 
seen in quarters out of association with water. 
The accompanying illustration will prove of 
interest, since it depicts a fine group of Gunnera 
manicata growing in a border, the background 
of which consists of Bamboos. The photograph 
was taken in the Royal Horticultural Society’s 
Gardens at Wisley. The position cannot be re- 
garded as moist, although in winter the water 
stands between 3 feet and 4 feet below the surface. 
The soil is sandy, and the situation faces due 
south and is sheltered so that the leaves escape 
injury from winds. 
The soil moisture is conserved by frequent 
hoeing, and as a result of this practice the foliage 
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Polyantha Roses as Bedding 
Plants 


HESE charming Roses are becoming 
more popular as their undoubted meris 
are known. In these days of shortage 
of labour, when bedding plants are 
difficult to rear, what can be more accepi- 
able than these delightful decorative Roses? 
Even if one could obtain bedding plants I question 
if those who have tried Polyantha Roses will 
cver wish to return to the old and expensive 
plan of annual bedding with Gecraniums, &c., 
when more effective and permanent material 
is at hand. One has only to view beds of Orleans 
Rose, Jessie, Mrs. Cutbush and otbers after a 
heavy rain to at once see their far superior effect 
to beds of Zonal Geraniums; and they also pro- 
vide the grower with ample material for table 
decorations where the Geranium would not be so 
useful or lasting. 
Undoubtedly the best mode of culture is to 
prune down hard each spring—then one obtairs 


A FINE GROUP OF GUNNERA MANICATA GROWING IN A BORDER. 


never wilts even in the driest of summers. Being 
deep-rooted, it is possible that the plants have 
reached the water level of the soil; nevertheless, 
the situation proves a remarkable contrast to the 
position generally allowed for this subject. More- 
over, the association with Bamboos is at once 
effective and refreshing, the pale green foliage 
and graceful habit of the Bamboo providing a 
delightful contrast to the deeply coloured, noble 
foliage of the Gunnera. 

It is known that the Gunnera at times entirely 
fails when planted in close proximity to water. 
More espccially is this the case when the crowns 
become swamped over a long period. 

The method of protection at Wisley is provided 
by means of a liberal covering of Bracken fronds, 
held in position by means of branches. This is 
removed early in spring. J. K. R. 


Mr. George Garner.—We are interested to 
bear that our contributor Mr. G. Garner was 
returned at the head of the poll of ten candidates 
for six seats on the Highcliffe Parish Council. 


more uniform growth and finer trusses of blossom ; 
although should it be desired to have large bushes, 
this is quite practicable by non-pruning. I have 
bushes of some kinds that are never pruned, and 
they are fully 4 feet high and as much in width. 
In preparing the bed it is well to dig the soil deeply 
and enrich it with manure as much as one would 
for the choicer Roses. A distance apart of 
15 inches to 18 inches each way ensures an even 
mass of blossum, although 2 feet apart may be 
allowed if Violas or other carpet plants are to be 
planted beneath. A few half-standards of the same 
or contrasting variety look extremely well, while 
quite dwarf standards, with about a 15-inch 
stem, make effective displays with low bedding 
plants beneath. Perhaps it would be advisable 


` to replant the Polyantha Roses triennially, especi- 


ally if the soil be none too good. This ensures 
a vigorous, healthy condition of the plants, and 
thus treated they will last for years. 

Varieties are very numerous. For bedding 
purposes I would strongly advise one colour only 
in a bed. There are practically two distinct 
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types of Polyantha Roses, one favouring the 
Multiflora ramblers in their dense clusters oi 
blossom, the other having trusses much aftır 
the style of Hybrid Tea Roses. The former arı 
the best for bedding. Of brilliant reds and 
scarlets, Jessie, Triomphe Orléanaise and Merveille 
des Rouges are the best. Erna Teschendorff is 
a fine rich crimson, but rather inclined to mildew. 
Of deep rose pinks, Orleans stands out pre-emi- 
nently the grandest, but Aennchen Müller and 
its deeper sport, Frau E. Kreis, are very fine. 
A lovely variety of cherry rose colour is Ellen 
Poulsen, and it possesses a sweet fragrance. Of 
lighter pinks, Mrs. Cutbush and Perle Orleanaise 
are splendid, while of the blush pinks, Edward VII.. 
Jeanny Soupert, Aschenbrodel and Louise Walter 
are really excellent. Pure whites are found in 
Katherine Zeimet, Jeanne d’Arc and Little Meg, 
this latter possessing a most exquisitely shaped 
bud. Of yellows we are still waiting their advent ; 
that is, in the big cluster section. Perhaps the 
nearest is the pinkish yellow Eugénie Lamesch 
with its Violet-like perfume, while Perle d’Or 
makes a fairly good show. Tiny Tim will be a 
real gem. It is pinkish orange in hue and quite 
attractive, with buds shapedlike Perle d’Or. 
Perhaps some of my readers may desire to 
plant these Roses as edgings to Rose beds er 
walks and drives; if so, all the above named are 
good; while to those who would desire a collection 
to be planted together in a border, in addition 
to the above I strongly recommend Cecile Brunner, 
Frau C. Walter, Leonie Lamesch, George Elger, 
Miere and Susie. There are others extremely 
pretty, and a complete collection would add a 
distinct charm to any garden. DANECROFT. 


`“ Primroses Greene” and 
Snowdrops 


Tue fact that green Primroses were at one time 
common became so mucha thing of the past that 
Spenser’s reference has been assumed to mean 
green leaves and not flowers. Yet all the old berba- 
lists and garden writers make mention of them. 
There was even a double one, which the late Mr. 
Peter Barr believed to be still in cultivation, 
a tiny plant of which he gave me under the 
name of Parkinson’s Double Green Primrose, and 
which, I regret, never recovered its vitality. 
There were also single and double green Cowslips, 
but these I have never had the pleasure of meeting 
with. Mr. Barr’s Primros¢ was a true deep 
green. Among later authofities than Parkinson, 
Mr. Samuel Gilbert notes/a double green, and 
“ another the outward leaves (petals) green with 
a smal! pale yellow flower in the midst.” Parkin- 
son states that his green was a yellowish green, 
and we have one here that was found growing 
wild which must be much like Parkinson's, as it 
is of a similar tint, more so indoors, and more 
green when flowered outdoors. Of this I am 
sending you examples, from which you will see 
that the. petals are leaves, and that the style 
crowns an ovary that is sterile. 

There is, besides Primroses, a great variety of 
Snowdrops here, of one of the most distinct of 
which I also send you specimens. I imagine 
that it is a cross between a double common Snow- 
drop and Galanthus plicatus, of which not only 
the outer segments of the flower are similar, but 
the inner ones also. Had only one plant appeared, 
one might have thought it to be merely a sport 
from G. plicatus, but many appeared at once, 
varying in some slight respect from each other. 
It is a rather bad doer, and, instead of increasing, 
the number of plants is less than at first. 

Tyninghame; R. P. BROTHERSTON. 
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THE “WAIT-AND-SEE 
FLOWER” 


(POPULARLY CALLED THE FREESIA.) 
By THE Rev. JOSEPH JACOB. 


(SEE COLOURED COVER.) 


Y acquaintance with the Freesia and 

its ways leads me to hazard the con- 

jecture that in the good old days such 

as William Robinson and Clutton-Brock 

look back upon with regret; in the 
ancient time when the ultra-niceties of botanical 
lore were unknown; in the far-off age when, for 
example, Betty-go-to-bed-at-noon had its beginning, 
some sort of highly descriptive name would have 
been coined for the freakish, unstable, fitful, 
mysterious and inexplicable Freesia, had this plant 
then left its home in the distant southern end of 
the Dark Continent, and had it been grown 
with us on the same extended scale as, let us say, 
either the Wallflower or the Snapdragon. 

Following, then, the spirit of our forefathers, a 
new and up-to-date popular nomenclature might 
most appropriately call it the “ Wait-and-Sec 
Flower.” e 

“Why so?” readers unfamiliar with Fickle 
Fanny’s ways may well enquire. 

The answer is what follows; Reason No.1. If 
modern hybridised or cross-fertilised Freesia seed 
be sown, no one can foretell what the resulting plants 
will be like. The only certainty appears to be 
that they will be very varied in the form, size 
and colour of their bloom (the six single flowers 
in the sketch show something of this), and that 
every now and again a curious “ throw-back ” 
will appear (the central spike in the sketch) which 
is most certainly reminiscent of what I believe 
to be the first Freesia picture in existence, viz., 
that to be found on plate No. 135 in the Botanical 
Register. 

Reason No.`2. Again, suppose we have a 
nice lot of fat-looking bulbs which in August 
we carefully pot, according to Cocker, in well- 
prepared soil and suitable-sized pots. Who is 
going to be bold enough to say that there are no 
Guzzling Georges, Weary Willies or Chilled Charlies 
among them? Not this ‘ boy.” When a sort 
of X-ray machine has been invented so that it will 
be ‘possible to see their innermost intentions, then, 
but not till then, it may be able to say whether it 
is lack of nutriment, pure cussedness, or want of 
warmth that determines their behaviour. 

Reason No. 3. Again the scene shifts. There 
are a goodly batch of white seedlings on the stage. 
The d sideratum is to get a pure spotless white 
that will put Purity into the shade. ' 

By Jove, what’s this? ” the ra ‘ser says to himself 
as the first large flower of a tall, strong-stemmed 
plant unfolds itself. And when the second opens, 
and it, too, is pure and spotless, “* By Jove, I have 
got a prize now,” he says; and happy and grati- 
fied he sleeps that night the sleep of the proud. 
But, when the third opens, there is the dreaded 
mark—and alas! again his high hopes are dashed 
to the ground, “ F.tful, Fickle Fanny, why will 
you tantalse me so?” ; 

Reason No. 4. Once more let us say someone 
has got together a decent little stock of a good 
mauve, rose or pink variety. There will be 
sufficient bulbs to offer to a dealer next year. 
The ra‘ser is very cock-a-hoop when he has got 
every little scrap safely planted, and he eagerly 
waits the early months of the New Year when he 
can take a bunch of his “ Nonsuch” to the Royal 
Horticultural Society’s Hall and show it. It is 
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nearly out. It will be ready for next Tuesday’s 
show. The ten days will just do it. Oh, horrors! 
what has happened? The beautiful mauve or 
pink has gone all streaky and blotched. Even 
the raiser himself cannot call it beautiful, and 
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The foregoing is an allegorical way of expressing 
the uncertainties and freakishness of the modern 
Freesia. Might not this new popular inmate of our 
cool greenhouses be rightly called the “ Wait-and- 
See Flower” ? (Why Frecsia at all? Whe knows its 
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In the centre is a spray similar to the old refracta figured on Plate 135 of the Botanical Register, | 


and there called Tritonia refracia. 


The six single flowers have been drawn from life al: 


Whitewell Rectory in 1919. 


long before the much-looked-forward-to Tuesday 
has come round, pride has had a fall and his sleep 
is that of the sàdder and wiser man. “ Fanny, 
Fickle Fanny, another of your tricks!” 


i 
meaning ?) But how to account for such behaviour ? 
Here is a chance for our “tigh-l'arned t 


` physiological/ botanists- to explain these vagaries 
) of Fidde Fanny It might bi 


bejif I mistake not, a 


d 
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problem for Wisley tu tackla 
writer from your door; but.. 


m Pity the sorrows of a poor ` ‘old man, 


Don’t ane: the 


Oh! give relief and Heaven will bless your 
store.” 

FE [We would remind our readers that the Rev. J. 
Jacob, who has been very successful in raising new 
Freesias, is due to lecture before the Royal Horticul- 
tural Society on these flowers on April 8, at 3 p.m., 
at the London Scottish Drill Hall, Buckingham 
Gate, Wcstminster. The lecture will be illustrated 
with coloured lantern slides.—Ep.} 


The Red Valerian as a 
Wall Plant 


LTHOUGH not usually regarded as a 
plant suitable for growing in the crevices 
of a dry wall, the Red Valerian, as will 
be seen in the accompanying illustra- 
tion, is well adapted for this purpose. 

For many years a great favourite in our best 
English gardens, this plant was until recently in 
danger of dying out, except in a few strictly rural 
cottage gardens, where the passing of time makes 
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but little change. During the last decade, however, 
several varieties with brighter-coloured flowers have 
been raised, and it would appear as though the Red 
Valerian was about to regain some at least of its 
former popularity. In the Round Tower Gardens 
at Windsor Castle this Valerian has in several places 
established itself in the retaining walls, the plants 
forming imposing tufts of leaf and stem that in 
June are transformed into masses of the rose red 
flowers. l 
Every wild flower has its season, and the 
Red Valerian is at its height of perfection about 
midsummer. Not that it is a flower of fleeting 
beaut, for it continues to send up its spikes 
of blossom more or less freely from June until 
late September. The Red Valerian is perfectly 
naturalised in the South of England, and im- 
perfectly so in the Northern Counties and a few 
places in Scotland. It is usually associated with 
the sunny side of chalk pits, limestone banks 
and railway cuttings. It is an admirable subject 
for a wall garden, and never looks happier than 
when growing on rocky banks or ruined walls. 
This plant, botanically known as Centranthus 
ruber, is an old inhabitant of our gardens, and, 
apart from its value as a wall plant, looks very 
handsome when grown in a flower border. The 
flowers show considerable variation even in the 


. wild state—white, purple, red and crimson all 


being represented. The crimson form is the most 
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attractive, but it cannot be relied upon to come 
true from seed, owing to the ease with which the 
flowers cross with one another. In the case of 
rocky banks and old walls the seed should be sown 
in spring in the places where the plants are 
to flower. When once established, self-sown 


seedlings are quite certain to appear in each 
succeeding yar 


it 


LAD’S LOVE 


Southernwood and Lavender, 
. Rosemary and Rue, 

Lemon Thyme and Marjoram 
Growing here for you; 

Sweetheart, come and take your choice 
Say which shall it be, 

Lavender or Sout hernwood, 

= Rue or Rosemary ? 


Fragrant is your Lavender, 
= Marjoram is sweet, 

And Thyme with purple flowerets 
Bee-haunted at your feet, 

Rosemary’s remembrance, 
A herb o’ grace is Rue, 

But Southernwood that’s called Lad’s Love 
Is what J°ll ask of you. 


VALERIAN (CENTRANTHUS RUBER) VEILING AN OLD WALI, 
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RIVIERA NOTES 


By EDWARD H. WOODALL. 


T is pleasant to record the arrival of a pretty 

hybrid Agathza—a cross between the 

trailing Felicia petiolata and the well-known 

Agathza calestis. I rather suspect it is a 

plant raised by the well-known amateur 
M. Denis of Balaruc les Bains, who has already 
raised so many remarkable things. Anyhow, it 
has made an informal but very welcome entrance 
on the Riviera. It will, I think, almost compare 
with the trailing Rosemary for utility in clothing 
rocky banks, and as Felicia petiolata is so hardy, 
at should survive an English winter when suitably 
planted. Its charm consists in its closely prostrate 
habit and trailing growth, profusely studded with 
pale blue Daisy flowers widely expanded close to 
the ground. The shade of colour is both paler and 
more nearly blue in tone than the well-known 
Agathza ceelestis. Grown in quantity it should 
be a delightful object on a rock garden or on a 
dank. 

Each spring the charm of Tulipa saxatilis 
strikes me the more. After so many years of 
war the Dutch Tulips have gradually dwindled 
and died out in this climate; but Tulipa saxa- 
tilis runs about and increases freely, especially 
where it can get a little shade from the direct 
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rays of the summer sun, whose burning rays 
heat the ground to such a pitch that if by chance 
a summer thunderstorm penetrates the ground, 
the bulbs are, as it were, boiled; hence the need 
either of shade or some friendly Palm leaves to 
thatch the ground at that season. Somebody, I 
hope, is or has hybridised it with some Van Thol 
variety equally dwarf, and in so doing given it 
a little brighter colouring, though personally 1 
admire its paiticular shade of pink. Still, bou- 
quets of fine flowers of a bright tone of pink would 
be very attractive, and Dutch Tulips hitherto have 
usually given us but one, while the stoloniferous 
habit and superior hardiness must appeal to all 
gardeners. 

The flowering of Templetonia glauca has been 
unusually brilliant and prolonged this spring. 
It is one of the very few plants or shrubs that 
did not appear to suffer from those two cruel 
frosts of February 8 and 9. Its Venetian red 
flowers contrast so well with the feathery white 
sprays of the Teneriffe Broom that they should 
always be planted in sight of each other; but 
while the Templetonia prefers a chequered shade, 
the Broom requires the fullest blaze of sun, so the 
Templetonia should be in the foreground and the 
feathery Broom in the distance. Some seasons, 
when the autumn rains are early, the Broom is 
over at this season; but when the two shrubs do 
flower together, nothing can be more charming. 
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Both sbrabs may safely be planted in sheltered 
gardens in the South and South-West of England, 
where more than 8° of frost is almost as rare 
as on this coast. | 

The beautiful and very fragrant Violet Souvenir 
de J. Jossé has flowered well this winter. I 
wonder if it is as difficult to manage in England as 
it is here. It is not nearly as reliable as the still 
more vigorous Princess of Wales, but its earliness 
and its rich red-purple colouring as well as its 
Size and fragrance make it worth some trouble. 
Here it is so apt to suffer from summer heat and 
drought that last summer I tried the cultivators’ 
plan with the Violets cultivated in the fields, and, 
instead of watering them, simply buried them under 
a foot or more of soil and débris. In October, 
when I unearthed them just before the rains 
began, I found a few blanched shoots and leaves 
here and there, but nothing more. In November 
some fresh growth began to appear, and during 
the winter such good progress was made that the 
spring flowering has been decidedly better than 
last year, showing that protection from the sun 
is more important for Violets than mere moisture. 
Moreover, the plants escape the ravages of the 
red spider. On light soils and hot situations in 
England I am sure this plan would be of use, 
but the unearthing there should take place in 
Septeinber instead of mid-October in this 
climate. 
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American Wild Laurel 


HAVE lately been reading a fascinating 
old book, long out of print—‘ Records 
of a Girlhood,” by Fanny Kemble the 
actress. It gives the account of her acting 
tour with her father, who always played the 

principal man’s part in whatever play she was 
acting. The book was written in her middle life 
from her letters to a friend and her own recollec- 
tions. One page struck me very much, as it con- 
tained enthusiastic admiration of a hill which they 
passed when driving up to Niagara. This hill was 
clothed with what she called the ‘‘ American Wild 
Laurel.” This name conveyed nothing to me, 
so I had to hunt it up in my books, and found 
it was the popular American Green called 
Kalmia latifolia, and this revived a flood of recol- 
lections, as my mother, who was as fond of flowers 
as I have always been, pointed out the beauty of 
this somewhat rare North American plant. In 


KALMIA LATIFOLIA, 


those days all Rhododendrons were supposed to 
come from America, and yet the red ones have 
all come from Northern India. Kalmia rcceived its 
name from a Swedish botanist, Peter Kalm. 
The female plant of the Aucuba did not come to 
Europe before the exhibition at Vienna in 1871, 
when the Japanese were first represented. When 
the Aucubas are planted together the red 
berries at this time of year are very handsome, 
and the plants grow easily from cuttings. My 
mother pointed out to me the extreme beauty of 
Kalmia latifolia, with its bright pink buds and its 
lovely, unusual, cup-shaped, waxy flowers; and 
all the memory of it came back to me when I 
came to live in Surrey. One very rarely sees the 
plant in English gardens. At the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society's Gardens at Wisley there is a 
very fine ‘specimen of the Kalmia, grown under 
trees, which perhaps makes the flower whiter than 
when grown in the open sunshine. No photograph 
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can give any idea of the beauty of this plant in 
flower. In my early ignorant gardening days I 
bought a plant from a nurseryman and it survived 
for a few years without flourishing, and then 
died. Maria THERESA EARLE. 


Best Outdoor Chrysanthemums 


for Late Blooming in Scotland 


ARIETIES of the so-called early 
flowering Chrysanthemum are now so 
numerous that it is practically im- 
possible for the private grower to keep 
pace with them, ‘‘ Early flowering,” 
too, is merely a comparative term, for numbers 
of the early flowering section as listed would 
seldom or never bloom outdoors here in the North. 
To avoid disappointment a judicious’ selection of 
varieties is essential; and as I have been testing 
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large quantities of these during a number of years, 
the list I am about to append may safely be relied 
on to give a liberal display in alinost any kind of 
season. This selection gives a fair range of colours. 
and most of the varietics stand moderate frosts 
and the rains of autumn without being discoloured. 

Speaking generally, plants raised from cuttings 
are most to be depended on. and they certainly 
bloom at least ten days or a fortnight earlier 
than those got by dividing the old stools. 
The latter, however, almost invariably give flowers 
of richer colour. At one time planting at the 
end of March was much practised ; but experience 
has taught us that late April or early May is a much 
more suitable time, as the plants then are able 
to start away at once, and in the end form finer 
specimens than the early planted ones. These 
plants invariably succeed best when put 2 feet 
apart in solitary rows. Under these conditions 
a really astonishing quantity of fine flowers 
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may be produced for cutting. Planted in masses 
for a display in the garden, the flowers are equally 
fine as a rule, but the stems are less stiff and 
therefore not so useful for vases. Here are a 
dozen of the most reliable varieties over a series 
of years ; 

R. Pemberton.—Wine red or reddish purple. 
A grand strong grower, branching and blooming 
very freely. Stands bad weather well, and keeps 
fresh for a long time when cut. I often cut this 
variety in good condition up till the middle of 
November. Height 3 feet. 

Belle Mauve.—aA lovely pale pink, good grower 
and free bloomer. Height 34 feet. 

Normandie.—Too good to leave out, but at 
the end of the season somewhat loses colour, A 
particularly fine pink shade. Height 2 feet. 

Rosie.—Bronzy terra-cotta. One of the best 
for table decoration. Height 2 feet. 

Mrs. W. Sydenham.—Probably the finest deep 
(rimson we have, but not an extra good grower. 
Fine sprays on stiff stems. Height 
1} feet. l 

Framfield Early 
tinctly the finest 
to date. Stands 
better than most. 
ding. Height 3 feet. 

Elstob Yellow.—Very free flowering 
and of fine colour. Height 2} feet 


White. — Dis- 
outdoor white 
frost and rain 
Worth — disbud- 


to 3 feet. 
Walter Day.—The best of the 
Crimson Massé type. Really fine. 


Height 2} feet to 3 feet. 

Improved Robbie Burns.—This 
is a fixed local sport, much superior 
in habit and colour to the parent. 
A real acquisition. Height 3 feet. 

Mrs. J. Mason.—Of unique colour 
in the early section, A shade between 
crushed strawberry and crimson, or 


rather a blend of these. Height 
1} feet. . 
Nina Blick.—Orange red. Fine 


sturdy, upright habit. Height 2 feet. 
White Masse. — Although only 
creamy white, this is still one of the 
most useful varieties we bave. 
Height 2} feet. * C. BLAIR. 
Preston House Gardens Linlithgow. 


Daffodil J. T. Bennett- 


Poe in Bowls 


E live and learn. Ty o 
splendidly grown little bowls 
of J. T. Bennett-Poé Daffodil 


were presented to the Daffodil com- 
mittee of the Royal Horticultural Society on 
February 26 by Mr. F. Herbert Chapman, and 
deservedly received a cultural commendation. 
Perhaps I ought to add that there was no drainage 
in the bowls and that they were filled with fibre. 
At present this charming variety. is expensive. 
Iu Barr’s 1918 list the price of it is ten shillings 
a dozen against tenpence for princeps. A purchase 
of bulbs in sufficient quantity to make anything 
of a show is, in consequence, a consideration. 
May I say, then, that Bennett-Poé, although it 
is a triandrus hybrid, has, unlike the vast majority 
of its half brothers and sisters, a good sound 
constitution, which has stood the test of time. 
Accordingly, it is quite safe to provide a couple 
or three ‘shifts’ if, instead of being planted in 
bowls, the bulbs are put in 5-inch or 6-inch pots 
in soil in the ordinary way. The ‘ hours’! of 
forced Daffodils-are,.roughly.speaking, six months 
om (in pots).and.eighteen:months off (in the ground). 
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Bow! planting is too much of a luxury for expen- 
sive bulbs to be used, as a rule. It nearly does 
foc them, and if they do live to tell the tale of their 
unnatural treatment, the process of restoration 
to bealth and strength is both ticklish and tedious, 
and for ordinary priced bulbs not worth it. I 
tear [ am a sort of anti-Balaam in writing all this. 
I was called upon to bless, and, if I have not cursed, 
I have damned with faint praise the system of 
planting in fibre in drainless receptacles. 
mind; in these out-of-joint times, when our 
shillings have become sixpences, there are sure 
to be some readers who will be glad to have the 
pitfall pointed out. Growing in fibre and water 
m bowls is one thing; growing in pots and soil 
is another thing. Again, hard forcing for early 
results is one thing; gentle slow forcing for later 
oc March results is another. Expensive bulbs 
should always be treated in the ‘‘ another”? way 
and allowed their full “ off’’ time. 

J. T. Bennett-Poé is a plant of rather low 
stature, with pretty cream and pale citron nodding 
blooms and strong wiry stems. Queen of Spain 
is the oldest and best known of this special triandrus 
hybrid type JOSEPH JACOB. 


THE SUNFLOWER 
(HELIANTHUS ANNUUS.) 


OVERS of flowers would be wise during 
the coming season to devote space in their 
gardens for the cultivation of Sunflowers. 
This plant is not at all particular as to 
soil, and consequently very easy to 

grow. It is a native of Peru and was introduced 
into this country towards the latter part of the 
sixteenth century. Here we value it for its 
d-corative rather than for its utilitarian qualities. 
But in other lands it is not so. In the Punjab 
‘istrict of India the Sunflower is grown in large 
ylantations in the swampy regions where malaria 
prevails. The result has been most beneficial 
‘9 the community. In the United States it is 
caltivated chieffy on account of its value as an 
ail-producer. Even after the oil has been extracted 
ibe seeds may be pressed into oil-cakes for feeding 
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A SUNFLOWER WALK AT WISLEY. 


cattle. Cigars are manufactured from the leaves, 
or the leaves may be dried and burnt to powder, and 
then, if mixed with bran, will form an excellent 
food for çattle. 

It is affirmed that the seeds of the Sunflower, 
if previously shelled, may be used in the prepara- 
tion of a particularly sweet and fine flour; or, 
if roasted, they form an exeellent substitute for 
coffee. Poultry appreciate them as a change of 
diet. If the stalk be similarly treated to Flax, a 
quantity of fine fibre is produced which enters 
largely into many of the Chinese silks ; or, if 
the stems be burnt, their ashes are found to abound 
in potash. Of course, these useful results can 
only be achieved when the plant is grown in large 
quantities. But the fact that the Sunflower is 
health-giving, highly decorative, and extremely 
attractive to bees should be sufficient induce- 
ments for its increased cultivation. It is well 
known that the Jerusalem Artichoke (Helianthus 
tuberosus) is first cousin to the Sunflower. The 
Artichoke does not blossom very freely in England. 
It was introduced into this country some time 
about 1617, though the Romans had realised its food 
value much! earlier. It never, however, became 
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popular here, and what little favour it did 
obtain was finally displaced by the Potato. Its 
cultivation revived considerably, however, during 
the war, and it is still in great request on 
the Continent. In America it is largely used as 
food for cattle. 


Reading. L. E. SELLMAN. 
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THE PORTUGAL CABBAGE 
(COUVE TRONCHUDA.) 


WOULD like to bring to the notice of 
readers one vegetable which is only just 
mentioned in a few catalogues with hardly 
any comment. It, has a name which das 
not in any way indicate its wonderful pro- 
perties. I refer to Couve Tronchuda, which I 
have no fear of contradiction in pronounci: z 
it to be the finest Cabbage in cultivation, an. 
in fact, it should have been hamed the King ut 
Cabbages. I have cultivated it for some years 
and have recommended it right and left, and 
many have been the thanks I have received from 
those who have grown this wonderful vegetable 
on my recommendation. It is a delicious vege- 
table, requiring only fifteen minutes to cook. 
Tt can be used for two purposes, for the leaves 
form large white midribs, which can be used as Sea- 
kale, while the remainder may be used as Cabbage. 
lt is also equally acceptable when cooked together. 
My experience of the plant is that it is easy to 
grow almost anywhere, seldom assailed by club root, 
rarely, if ever, attacked by maggots, and beautiful 
to see growing; in fact, it would look splendid in 
any foliage border or bed. I have never seen it 
heart. It always grows open, but every leaf 
can be used, and when the top and side leaves are 
removed, the stump throws out large sprouts, 
which make another enjoyable dish. I generally 
sow the seed from March to May for successicn, 
like ordinary Cabbage, and when large enough 
plant out the seedlings, allowing 2} feet between 
them each way. The plant is of vigorous growth 
and needs plenty of room, and is ready for cutting 
from November onwards. It has always stood the 
frost well with me, and proved to be the most 
vrofitable of the Cabbage tribe. I trust ths 
season that all readers will give it a trial, 
and I am sure that, if they have never grown 
it before, after this trial they will always include 
in their seed order 10z. or more of Couve Tron- 
chuda or Portugal Cabbage, or, better still, the 
King of Cabbages. A. RIDES. 
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FOR SOUTHERN GARDENS. 
The Kitchen Garden. 


Cauliflowers.—About the middle of the present 
month put out Cauliflower plants in pots. In 
the meantime give them all the air possible. Should 
the weather be favourable, leave the lights off them 
altogether. After planting, see that they do not 
suffer from the want of water. 

Seakale.—The thongs which have been prepared 
for planting may now be put out. A deeply- 
dug, well-manured piece of ground must be selected 
for this important vegetable. Plant the thongs in 
rows about 2 feet apart, allowing 1 foot between 
them. The crowns should be buried about an 
inch below the surfaces 


Asparagus.—This , vegetable will now be on 
the move, and if the beds-have not already been 
forked over, no time must be lost in doing so. 
During showery weather apply a dressing of some 
reliable Asparagus manure. 


Fruit Under Glass. 


Cherries in Pots.—Do not attempt to force 
Cherries by the use of fire-heat. This is often the 
cause of failure to grow this delightful fruit under 
glass. The fruits will swell quite freely without 
forcing of any kind. Give the trees plenty of air 
during warm, sunny weather, and leave a little 
air on the house during the night except when 
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severe frost is imminent. When the fruits are 
swelling, a little stimulant may be afforded. Keep 
a look-out for the smal! grub which will be found 
curled up in the leaves. 


Strawberries in Pots.—These will now need 
abundance of water at the roots, and plenty of 
stimulants must be given to plants which are 
swelling their fruits. Syringe the foliage vigorously 
during fine weather, or red spider will attack the 
plants. Plants which are growing on shelves in 
Peach-houses or vineries should be moved to a 
cooler house when the berries commence to ripen. 


Pot Vines.—Thinning of the berries must be 
done as soon as they are well set. The varietv 
Black Hamburgh must not be thinned too much, or 
the bunches will fail to fill out. When the bunches 
have set, all lateral growth must be regularly 
removed, thus converging all the energy of the 
Vines to the bunches. Plenty of stimulants must 
now be afforded, and a dressing of rich farmyard 
manure should be placed over the roots. 


The Hardy Fruit Garden. 


Peaches and Nectarines.—As soon as the fruits 
have set, all those which are badly placed may be 
rubbed off. Commence disbudding as soon as the 
shoots are large enough to handle. About half 
the shoots may be removed at the first operation. 
The rest of this work may be done at intervals 
of two or three weeks. Aphis usually makes an 
early appearance on the young shoots, and unless 
measures are taken to destrov this pest at once 
it will do great damage to growth. Svringing with 
a mixture of soft soap and sulphur as soon as the 
fruits have set is a wise precautionary measure. 
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Apricots.—Where the fruits have set thickly, 
all those which are on the underside of the branches 
may be removed. The final thinning of the fruits 
must not be done till all danger of frost is past. 
Some of the surplus shoots may now be removed, 
and when doing this work take care to leave a 
shoot here ana there to take the place of old, 
worn-out branches. Apricots should be syringed 
with the same insecticide as advised for Peaches. 


The Flower Garden. 


Stocks.—East Lothian Stocks which were 
raised from seed early in February should now be 
hardened off in readiness for planting out about 
the middle of the month. The ground should be 
deeply dug and well manured, or the flowering 
season of this beautiful Stock will be short. Seeds 
may now be sown of Ten-Week Stocks and Asters. 
Sow thinly in boxes, and germinate thc seeds in 


gentle heat. 
Plants Under Glass. 


Pelargoniums.—Pinch the points out of the 
winter-flowering plants and keep them growing 
near the glass in the cool greenhouse. The fancy 
kinds must be carefully staked. When these are 
forming their flower-buds they will need plenty of 
stimulants. 


Sweet Peas in Pots.—Keep these growing in a 
cool, airy house and let them have all the light 
possible till they commence to flower. At this 
stage they must be shaded from bright sunshine. 
Give them plenty of stimulants when they com- 
mence forming their flower-buds. 


VEITCH’S INTERMEDIATE BEETROOT. 


_ Pot Roses.—Plants which have finished flower- 
ing may be placed in a sheltered position outdoors. 
The climbing varieties may now be subjected to 


gentle forcing. These will be well rooted, and. 


will require plenty of stimulants when in active 
growth. E. -HaRRISS. 
(Gardener to Lady Wantage.) 
Lockinge Gardens, Wantage, Berks. 


' FOR NORTHERN GARDENS. 
The Kitchen Garden. 


Peas.—Plants that have been brought forward 
under glass may. now be planted out of doors. 
The roots must not be unduly disturbed, and 
it is of the utmost importance that the young 
pan be ~ immediately protected by small 

ranches, not only to protect them against cold 

winds but to.keep them in ap upright position. 
A dusting of soot from time to time will be very 
beneficial. Further sowings should be made at 
fortnightly intervals until the middle of June. 


Turnips—Small sowings should be made at 
intervals to provide a constant supply of fresh 
young roots. As these early sowings are usually 
attacked bv the fly, a dusting of wood-ashes from 
time to time will act as a preventive. © 

Tomatoes.—Successive batches should be potted 
on before they become potbound?and be grown on 
as Sturdily as possible. . Keep them as near the 
roof glass as is consistent with safety, avoiding 
too high a temperature and admitting air freely. 

Parsley.—Large breadths to provide summer 
and autumn supplies should now be sown. As 
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soon as the seedlings can be handled they should be 
thinned out to not less than 6 inches to g inches 
apart. : 

The Flower Garden. 


Carnations.—Assuming that plants which have 
been wintered in cold frames have been hardened 
off, planting out should be proceeded with. - If 
the soil has been prepared as previously advised, 
it will only be necessary to rake it over once or 
twice to get a level surface. It is of the utmost 
importance that the soil be made very firm before 
planting—similar, indeed, to the method adopted 
for Onion-beds. Look over plantations that were 
made in the autumn, filling in blanks and firmung 
the plants into the soil. Where damage by birds 
or rabbits is feared, run a string round the plot 
a few inches from the ground and paint it once 
or twice with Renardine. 


Rock Garden.—Now that many interesting 
subjects are coming into flower, constant attention 
must be given to keep the stronger-growing plants 
from encroaching on their weaker neighbours 
If this work is attended to at regular intervals, 
there will be no occasion to cut away large portions 
at a time. 


Planting Shrubs.—A start can now be made 
with planting the majority of evergreen shrubs, 
with the exception, perhaps, of Hollies, which 
may Safely be left till well on in Mav. In moving 
specimens it is always wise to protect the roots 
while out of the ground either with mats or sacking, 
as cold, drying winds are very harmful. Should 
the weather be dry, give the plants a good soaking 
of water to settle the soil dbout the roots. Many of 
the plants will require stout stakes to keep them 
in position until they have taken a hold of the 


soil. 
Plants Under Glass. 


Salvias.—-Insert cuttings aow of those varietics 
intended for flowering in autums and winter. 
The cuttings will root readily in an ordinary 
propagating-frame; nor is it necessary to provide 
bottom-heat. Glory of Zurich, splendens and 
grandiflora are all reliable varieties. 


Poinsettias.—The propagating of these bright 
winter-flowering plants should now receive atten- 
tion, and, by putting in batches at intervals, the 
flowering period can be considerably prolonged. 
When the young growths are about 4 inches or 
5 inches long they should be detached from the 
plant with a heel of the old wood, and immediately 
be dipped in powdered charcoal to prevent bleeding. 
Insert them singly in small pots and plunge these 
into a case where a brisk bottom-heat can be 
maintained. Keep the case closed for a week or 
two, and shade during sunshine. `: 


Primula sinensis.—A small sowing should be 
made now to provide flowering plants for early 
winter. As darkness is favourable to germination, 
cover the seed-pans with glass and brown paper. 
The sowings for the main batch should be deferred 
until next month. 


The Hardy Fruit Garden. 


Grafting.—As soon as the sap begins to circulate 
in the stems, grafting operations may commence 
—that is, assuming that the trees or branches to 
be operated on have been cut back and the scions 
have been dormant for a time. Whichever method 
of grafting is practised, the point to remember is 
that the scion and stock should fit perfectly. To 
graft successfully, it is necessary to exercise the 
greatest care in the work and to see that the 


‘air is effectually excluded from the graft until 


a union has taken place. 
i Joun HIGHGATE. 
(Head-gardener to the Marquis of Linlithgow.) 
- Hopetoun, South Queensferry, Linlithgow. 


Veitch’s Intermediate Beetroot 


Now that sowing-time is round again, it may not 
be out of place to draw .attentiọn to this useful 
Beetroot. As may be gathered from the name 
and accompanying illustration, this variety is 
intermediate between the tap-rooted and Turip- 
rooted varieties, the root being of oval oblong form, 
with almost mouse-tail-like’ tap-root. The chiet 


point about this variety, however, is its delicious 


flavour. The flesh is intense rich blood crimson, 
and when cooked .is of the highest refinement. 
The roots are of medium size. It is being sent out 
by Messrs. Rr Veitch and Son, Royal Nurseries, 
Exeter. 
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SOCIETIES 


ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


DESPITE an intensely cold day, both exhibitors 
and visitors were fairly numerous on the occasion 
of the fortnightly meeting on March 25, the 
occasion being marked by rich and varied displays 
of alpine plants, a brilliant array of Rhododendrons 
from Falmouth, and other good hardy flowers. 
From under glass the splendidly grown lot of 
Darwin and May-flowering Tulips in bowls of 
fibre presented by Messrs. Bath, and arranged 
through the centre of the hall, constituted an 
outstanding feature, albeit the flowers felt the 
absence of warmth. The forced Azaleas, hybrids 
of sinensis and mollis, from Southgate were superbly 
shown and, after such a long absence, were most 
welcome. Some excellent Daffodils, too, were 
shown, and these, with Carnations and® Orchids, 
afforded that variety and beauty which makes 
such an exhibition interesting to all comers. 
Several new plants gained awards. 


ALPINE AND HARDY PLANTS. 


Of the first named, Messrs. R. Tueker and Sons, Oxford. 
set up a rich and choice assortment of Saxifrages, the whole 
characterised by freshness, beauty and free flowcring, 
Sorta of outstanding merit not frequently shown were 
Saxifraca Obristi (very large white), S. kewensis (new), 
S. Staarti, S. Biassolctti, S. Bertolini, S. lilacina, the 
inimitable S. Irvingij (crowded with flowers), S. Paulinæ, 
S. Faldonside, S. Grisebachi, and others in plenty. 
It was one of the finest displays we have seen. 

Another fine collection of Saxifrages was staged by 
Messrs. Waterer, Sons and Crisp, Twyford and Bagshot. 
Here, in addition to an ample display of such as apiculata, 
a. alba, Boydi alba, Gloria, oppositifolia and Elizabethe, 
were noted hatches of Primula denticulata, P. d. alba, 
and Morisia hypog@s. The new Primula Grispi was 
Very good. 

Apart from alpines, Messrs. Piper and Co., Bayswater, 
contributed well-flowered examples of Clematis Armandi, 
a white-flowered evergreen species from Western China; 
abo Viburnum Carlesii, whose white, rose-tinted flower 
clusters are deliciously fragrant. Bridgesia spicata was 
also noted. 


THE GARDEN. 


GREENHOUSE PLANTS. 


The most notable exhibit under this head was the 
welcome lot of Azalea mollis and allied sorts from Messrs. 
R. and G. Cuthbert, Southgate, N., the first lot seen fora 
long time. Good all round and reminiscent of the old-time 
condition of things, few exhibits.attracted more attention. 
Many named sorts were shown, though none surpassed 
Anthony Koster and the pale orange-coloured Frans 
Van der Bom. 

Messrs. Allwood Brotbers and Messrs. Stuart Low and 
Co. contributed collections of Carnations, Messrs. Peed 
and Sons showing Cyclamen. 

‘Messrs. H. B. May and Sons, Limited, contributed an 
interesting collection of Ferns, hardy and exotic, the former 
including the choicer Hart’s-tongues (Scolopendriums), 
such as S. crispum grandis, S. c. grandiceps and S. vulgare 
ramo-cristatum. Asplenium erectum and Nephrolepis 
Scotti were very gogod. It was, however, the well-flowered 
bushes of the fragrant Boronia megastigma that attracted 
most, the two frou of it a notable and welcome feature. 

Very beautiful, too, was the big bank of the Double 
Yellow Banksian Rose set up by Mr. George Prince, 


Longworth. It was a delightful grouping of an old-time 
favourite now all too rarely seen. But why ? 
RHODODENDRONS. 


Nothing in the exhibition afforded so much brilliant 
colour as the fine collection of these from Messrs. R. 
Gill and Sons, Falmouth. Space will not permit of our 
doing justice to so worthy an exhibit, and the pick of the 
collection must suffice. Quite head and shoulders above 
all was the new rose scarlet R. Ernest Gill, which gives 
a very handsome truss of flowers. R. ciliatum (white 
and blush), R. Marie Kerr (rich scarlet), R. Mrs. Henry 
Shilson (the best pink), and R. barbatum (intense blood 
crimson) were among the cream of them. Arum Lilies 
and great growths of Dracena indivisa were associated 
with the above. 

VEGETABLES. 

To show their keeping qualities, eightcen dishes of 
Potatoes were sent by W. G. Rigden, Esq., Englefield 
Green (gardener, Mr. J. Lingwood), the most prominent 
sorts being King Edward, Midlothian Early, Kerr’s Pink, 
Sutton’s Drummond Castle, Sutton’s Edinburgh Castle 
and Sutton’s Berwick Castle. The tubers were from 
produce lifted in August last. 


AROUND THE MARKETS 


HE bitterly cold weather is reflected particu- 
larly in the vegetable and flower markets: 


şreenstuff of all kinds is very scarce and, 
in consequence, dear, and there are no im- 


mediate prospects of any general lowering 
of prices. Cornish Cauliflowers fetch to 8s., 
and the best Cabbages 5s. 6d. per dozen. Savoys 
are very scarce indeed, as also are sprouting 
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greens, though a fortnight’s mild weather would make 
them easier; but unless the change comes soon, the 
scason will be over before it has well started. Turnip- 
_ tops are round about 11s., and greens 153. per bag. Spring 
Onions are about the same as last week, while Asparagus 
is, if anything, rather dearer. Forced Carrots are the 
new arrivals of the week, and these arc up to 18s. per 
dozen bunches. French Beans, Spinach, Horseradish 
and Bectroot are rather dearer than last week. Mush- 
rooms are about the same. The sensational price of 
8s. 6d. per lb., which was quoted as having been realised 
in Manchester last week, did not obtain round about 
London. Rhubarb is scarcer and will be dearer. This 
is duc to the latencss and shortage of the outdoor early 
pullings. 

There is nothing sensational in the fruit markets. 
Grapes, excepting Almerias, are fast becoming things of 
the past. Pineapples are rather cheaper, and varioux 
suburban fruiterers have been obliged to mark them down 
even a couple of shillings in the hope of clearing before 
they spoil and become a dead loss. Apples still arrive 
in a faulty condition, so most buyers keep away from the 
large paekages as much as possible. This preference 


for small packages is also reflected in the Orange trade, 
for many buyers prefer half cases even at slightly higher 
proportionate prices. For one thing, they. are much 


casier to handle, and the risk of loss by damaged fruits 
is less. The price is up a little, and Lemons are also dearer. 
Grape Fruits at 60s. per case move slowly. Our public 
ate not yet educated up to them, and maybe never wiil 


All Daffodils, including * P. I.,”’ as the trade term the 
Pheasant’s-eye Narcissus, are the same as last week. 
Nigger Anemones—that is, the mixed St. Brigid type, 
so called because they are in “ ficrce ” patchwork colours— 
are 6s. to 9s., and the scarlet fulgens about the same 
price. Allium neapolitanum is fairly plentiful, but the 
Onion-like smell is rather against these Star-flowers. 

“ Roots,” by which is meant plants of herbaceous 
perennials, are increasing in numbers, and the price is 
high just yet; but while it remains too cold for suburban 
gardening they will not sell very well. 


- March 28. 


A. COSTRR. 


OBITUARY 
WALTER THOMSON. 


KEWITES will hear with regret of the death, on 
March 24, of Mr. Walter Thomson, head-gardener 
to the Duke of Northumberland at Alnwick Castle. 
Mr. Thomson left Kew in March, 1894. 


Two Fine Things needed by Small Gardeners 


These are just two articles which show how this great business considers and meets the needs of all 


who in a large way or a small one want the best there is ata price they can afford. 


The same 


great resources—the finest of skilled workmanship—the best materials—and a century old experience— 
combine in every case to produce the best available at the {lowest possible price. 


(ae 


No. 49a 
Made in sections ready for 
anywhere by anyone. Size 

Price - £24 10 O 


Thoroughly well-made. 
Glazed with 15 oz. glass. 


SMALL GREENHOUSE 
easy erection 


lOit. by 8 ft. 


These are in Stock— 
Ready for Immediate 
Delivery ‘ ‘ : 


? 
Carriage Paid to any 


Station in England and 
Wales . . z š 


a 


Wie for our Litol 
Garden Frames and 
Small Greenhouses . 


Painted two coats. 


Other sizes made. 


d 


1A 


No. 80 ALLOTMENTS FRAME 
The ideal for Allotment Holders. | 
Size 4ft. 9in. by 3 t.9 in. Sides 9 in. high. 
Price - 44l- 
Painted two coats and glazed with 15 oz. glass. 
Frames also supplied in other styles and sizes. , 


Enquiries invited for Heating Systems, Conservatories, Vinery Ranges, Peach Houses, 
Carnation Houses, Garden Frames, etc., of all descriplions, with requisite accessories. 


BOULTON & PAUL LIMITED, NORWICH 
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= POULTRY NOTES 


W. POWELL-OWEN, F.B.S.A. 


internal organs, starting from the abdomen, coating shed is perfect if the floor is well littered ; but 


By 


T is surprising the number of readers who 
seek my advice on that very serious matter 
of soft-shelled eggs. 1 propose, therefore, 
this week to devote my notes to causes 
and remedies. 

Dangers from Soft Eggs.—One of the greatest 
dangers arising from soft-shelled eggs is that 
disappointing vice of egg-eating. The latter 
invariably owes its origin to a soft egg which is 
sampled by one of the hens. The culprit then 
commences to eat all the eggs she lays and also 
any others she finds in the nest-boxes. Others 
catch the habjt, and in a very short time egg- 
eating is general throughout the flock. It is a 
fact that this vice is the sole cause of poor egg 
returns in very many cases, although poultry- 
keepers seldom suspect it. When I receive a 
letter from a correspondent touching upon the 
low egg-returns of his hens and seeking my advice, 
I usually preface my recom- 
mendations by the following 
hint: “ Please make sure that 
egg-eating is not to blame; as 
a test place marked eggs in the 
nest-boxes.”” In quite a number 
of cases this test proves the 
surmise on my part. Those who 
have at any time, experienced 
egg-eating among their hens will 
know what a most difficult and 
heart-breaking task it is to 
effect a cure, short of killing off 
all the birds. 

Profitable Egg Production.— 
1 always impress upon my 
students the importance of 
studying the smaller details. 
Where this is done it often 
means the difference between 
profit and loss. The laying of 
soft-shelled eggs is one of those 
smaller details which will often 
go neglected, whereas it should 
receive prompt attention. By 
putting things right at once, 
egg-eating may be prevented, 
and that is in itself sufficient 
reward. But we can look at 
matters in another light. The 
maximum profits by way of egg 
production depend upon setting 
against expenditure all the eggs collected from 
the nests. If there ate any leakages in the 
latter, then we are not gathering in all the 
eggs yielded by the hens. Therefore we are 
not giving the birds a fair chance to show 
us their capabilities as layers and profit-makers. 


Egg-eating is a leakage and soft-shelled eggs - 


represent another, because, even if gathered, they 
are not marketable. How, then, can soft eggs 
be guarded against ? 

Fat Hens and Soft Eggs.—In many cases soft- 
shelled eggs are laid by overfat hens. To the eye 
the birds may appear quite on the lean side, 
whereas, if handled, their condition would be noticed. 
If soft-shelled or abnormal eggs are general, one 
may be sure that the birds are overfat ; but indi- 
vidual birds, if not laying, will put on fat internally, 
whereas their sisters in the same flock will not, 
‘because the surplus food is going towards the 
production of eggs. It is very simple to under- 
stand why an overfat bird should lay soft-shelled 
or abnormal eggs. The surfeit of fat attacks the 


the gizzard and eventually working up to the heart. 
An overfat bird has to fight very many ailments, 
from digestive troubles to hecrt rupture, and death 
from one cause or other invariably follows. It is 
but a matter of time. 
Understanding the Hen.—You need to be as 
familiar with the interior as the exterior points 
of the layer to grasp the full meaning of things. 
But I will be simple. Underneath the gizzard 
(as the bird lies on its back) are to be found the 
yolks which, when ripe, drop into the oviduct 
or egg channel. There are thousands of unripe 
yolks there, and none is released until it -is fully 
ripe. Now, to allow normal ripening and con- 
tinuous laying, these yolks and the oviduct call 
for ample space. If they do not get what they 
ask for, small, soft or misshapen eggs are the 
result. When fat begins to accumulate in the 


LARGE BROODER HOUSE FOR CHICKS, 


Snapshot taken on the Cleveland Poullry Farm, Standon, Herts, the ‘property of 
Mr. Sydney Hiller, who holds the honour of being one of our most practical pouliry- 


farmers. Note the large outer grass runs, 
abdomen, it is taking up room from the egg organs. 
As it spreads and coats the gizzard it pushes that 
organ right against the oviduct and unripe yolks. 
The fat will even place itself on either side of the 
oviduct, pressing in the walls and interfering with 
eggs as they come down. If, then, fat holds the 
organs in a vice and robs the egg organs of space 
that rightly should be theirs, egg abnormalities 
are certain. 

Keep Layers Active.—Once birds get overfat, 
treatment must be drastic. “Such birds should 
be placed upon my Glauber’s salt course and have 
their rations reduced. In addition they should 
be give free range. The idea is to ‘‘ melt” 
the surfeit of internal fat and to get the birds back 
into laying condition once more. It is by far'the 
best policy, however, so to handle the birds that 
they do not get fat, and this must be adopted from 
the time the pullets mature and come into lay. 
Exercise is the one thing that keeps down fat, 
and the busiest hen is the best layer for that 
reason. It is usually thought that a scratching 


that is where so many go wrong. The deciding: 
factor rests in the question as to whether or not 
the litter is made full use of. . 

Full Use of Litter.—It is far from sufficient 
just to throw the grain on the litter, because the 
birds easily find it. Unless the bedding happens. 
to be some such light litter as dry leaves, oat-. 
husks or chaff, the grain if thus given will not 
sink in very deep. Full use must be made of 
litter, and the latter should be regularly raked. 
and kept soft and scratchable. Then the grain 
should be “buried” in the scratching material. 
The best pgan is to shut the fowls out of the shed 
while their grain feed is being prepared for them. 
The litter should then be well studded with grain 
and raked into heaps towards the lightest part 
of the structure, hens always scratching away 
from the light. The birds will then have the task 
of levelling the heaps in their 
endeavour to get the last grain, 
and that is the kind of 
exercise that maintains laying 
condition. 

Hints on Feeding.—It is a 
great mistake, too, to overdo- 
grain feeding whereby some of 
the grain is always present in 
the litter. One needs to give 
just the amount that will be 
eaten up cleanly, and then 
the birds are given every in- 
centive to scratch. The green 
food should be suspended 
from the roof to within a foot 
or so of the ground, so that 
the layers can jump up for it. 
One can.tie up the greenery or 
place it in a string bag that 
is suspended from the roof. 
A deficiency of raw greenery is 
often one of the causes of soft- 
shelled eggs. Poultry-kec pers 
whose birds are out on free 
range usually think that there 
is no necessity for providing 
: raw greenery. That isa 
fallacy until the grass has some 
real “body” in it, and even 
then raw greenery at midday 
will do much good. If there 
is trouble from soft-shelled eggs, it is wise 
to increase the quantity of raw greenstuff, and in 
the mash should be included several times .weekly 
a little raw minced onion, but not suffcient to 
make the eggs taste. 


ADVICE ON POULTRY MATTERS. 


Mr. W. Powell-Owen, Tug GARDEN Poultry 
Expert, wiil be pleased to answer, free of charge, any 
questions dealing with pouliry-keeping. A stamped 
and addressed envelope should be enclosed, when a 
lengthy and detailed reply will be posted promptly. 
Communications should be sent to Mr. W. Powelt- 
Owen, care of THE GARDEN, 20, Tavistock Street, 
Strand, W.C.2. Samples of foods (report thereon and 
suggested use), IS. 6d. ; post-mortems, 2s. 6d. each. 
Send samples.and dead fowls (latter by rail and letiers 
under separate cover) direct to W. Powell-Owen, 
“ Powell-Owen”’ Pouliry Bureau. 47a, High Siveet. 
Hampstead, N.W.3. 
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ITH the advent of warmer 

weather, fruit trees of all kinds 

are making vigorous growth, and 

insect pests -must be fought 

if a good crop is to be secured. 
On nf the best means of preventing caterpillar 
damage is to spray with lead arsenate, applied 
at the rate of 1b. to 20 gallons of water. Though 
this ts nnisonous, the quantity deposited is so 
small that poultry feeding under the trees come 
te °>» tarm, A mistake frequently made is 
tha: of s-raving too late, the proper time being 
just fore the blossoms open, as it is then that 
the ges of the caterpillars hatch out ; and if all 
the fie ce of these tiny creatures is poisoned, they 
are kile before they can curl themselves up in 
th laws ard blossoms. Should rain fall just 
after <soravirg. apply a further dose of the 
mirr provided that the flowers are 
ot œen While spraying, take care to 
Sir the insecticide constantly, so as to 
kaa n well mixed. 

Carrots.—The Carrot is one of the most 
aff ult « rops to grow in certain gardens, 
for im spite of deep cultivation, proper 
ma‘ uring. and other careful attention, 
the rrop is often ruined by the attack 
of insect pests, especially that known 
as the Carrot fly. One of the best 
temedies is to dress the ground with 
powdered chalk before sowing the seed. 
or. failirg that, with fine air-slaked lime, 
puttirg it on at the rate of 3ocwt. to the 
acre. avd lightly forking it in to the 
depth of 6 inches. Another method 
of gettirg a good Carrot crop is to sow 
very jate—say, from the middle of June 
tothe midale of July—selecting a variety 
of the wll-known Intermediate type. 
Carrots from this late sowing are seldom 
attacked by pests; they form nice-sized 
roots ard are best left in the ground 
al} the winter, until such time as the 
space is wanted for another crop. Some 
growers always make this late sowing for 
market purposes, and are thus in the 
bappy position of being able to send 
clean. fresh Carrots to market every 
week throughout the winter. 

Sowing Peas.—On ground that has 
been previously well dug, draw out a 
shallow trench 6 inches wide and 2 inches 
deep, and in this sow three lines of Peas, 
Placing them about 2 inches distant from 
One another in the line. As a rule Peas are 
sown much too thickly, ‘with the result 
that they crowd and strangle one another. 
This 1s often a fertile caus2 of mildew 
attacking them later. As far as possible 
the lines sbvruld run due north and south, 
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so as to allow sun and light to play their beneficial 
parts. A space of 4 feet will be sufficient to leave 
between the rows where early Peas are concerned. 
The space thus left may be most usefully occupied 
by Spinach, or it may be devoted to early Cauli- 
flowers. When the Peas have advanced in 
growth to about 3 inches in height, and before 
they are staked, a dusting of a quick-acting 
phosphatic manure, spread about a foot wide on 
either side of the row, will be beneficial. In 
virtue of their ability to fix nitrogen from the air, 
Peas do not require so much nitrogenous matter 
as many other vegetable crops. 

Iris reticulata.—No weather, however grievous, 
seems to daunt the spirit of the beautiful Iris 
reticulata, which is still yielding its Violet-scented 
blossoms. But I. stylosa is beginning to turn 
very pale at the prospect of enduring so much 


THE NEW 


NARCISSUS GOLDEN CYCLE. 


(See the Rev. J. Jacob's notes, page 163, and page 170.) It bs described 


under “ New and Rare Plants.’’ 
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wet any longer. If it had not been for the biting 
wind, which withered their every leaf, the Hepaticas 
in the borders would have looked more respect- 
able. But in the woodland they make no apology 
for this sudden departure of their last year’s 
foliage, for there the moss and grass and withered 
Fern make an admirable setting for their gay and 
smiling flowers. 

Forced Bulbs.—Tulips and Narcissi which 
have been grown in pots should be placed close 
together in a sheltered position and kept well 
supplied with water till the foliage has died down. 
These bulbs may be made use of in the wild garden 
or woodland next autumn. Astilbes may also be 
made use of in like manner. 

Eradication of Weeds by Sprays and Manures. 
This is the title of an instructive paper contributed by 
Miss Winifred E. Brenchley, D.Sc., to the Journal 
of the Board of Agriculture for March, 
1919. Of the sprays, mention is made 
of copper sulphate, iron sulphate, sul- 
phuric acid, nickel sulphate, arsenate 
of soda, potassium chloride and sodium 
bisulphate, and the strength of solutions 
to be employed for eradicating the 
commonest weeds of the farm and 
garden. To obtain the best results, 
spraying should be performed in dry 
weather. The manures dealt with are 
calcium cyanamide (lime, nitrogen, 
kainit, salt and lime), and the rates of 
application, together with the particular 
weeds which are destroyable by these 
substanc2s, are included. 

The Experimental and Research 
Station—The Fourth Annual Report 
(1918) of the Experimental and Re- 
search Station, Turner's Hill, Cheshunt, 
Herts, has just been issued, and it 
contains much of interest to Tomato and 
Cucumber. growers. The behaviour of 
Tomato and Cutumber plants, according 
to their position'sin the houses, in order 
to estimate experimental errors is 
reported upon, and experiments in the 
management aqd cultivation of Toma- 
toes have been continued concerning 
the slow versus forced growth of the 
crop, overhead damping versus non- 
damping, and stopping versus non- 
stopping of the plants. Experiments 
have been conducted with the object 
of arriving at the correct manuring of 
Tomatoes and Cucumbers, and a pre- 
liminary report’ on the noctuid moth 
(Hudena oleracea) is issued. The larva 
of this ¢ndth does considerable damage 
to! the fruits of the Tomato, and spray- 
ing with lead arsenate has given excellent 
results in controlling the pest. 
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(The Editor is not responsible for the opinions 
i expressed by correspondents.) 
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POTTLED PEAS. 


LOOKED at the professional gardener's picture 

of Peas sown in pots (sce page 74 of THE 
GARDEN for February 15) and thought my method 
might interest other amateurs. Last spring, having 
no store of flower-pots nor much time, space, nor 
spare labour, this is what we did: We took a 
wooden box about 4 inches deep and threw an 
inch or 2 inches of rough sand in; then, taking 
an old seed catalogue (wild horses shall not draw 
the name of the firm from me !), made paper pottles 
about 2% inches in diameter and 6 inches deep, 
and filled the box with these; then, using nice 
light soil, dried under cover and Vaporited, filled 
the pottles with this ; next, watered them lightly 
to settle the soil down in the pottles, and put a` 
Pea seed in each; sifted another light layer 
of soil over all at once through a garden sieve 
{the earth which fell between the pottles steadied 
and kept them in place), gave another light 
watering to settle this also, stood the box on a 
sunny shelf, and watered when necessary till the 
Pea plants were a few inches high and ground in the 
garden was ready to receive them, when a double 
row of holes was made and each Pea in its pottle 
was lifted from the box and popped quickly in 
its hole, and never knew, it had been moved. The 
bottom of most of the paper pottles had rotted 
away, and others were easily untwisted, so the 
roots were able to go on growing without let or 
hindrance. Beans were raised in like manner in 
rather larger pottles—ANNE AMATEUR. 


HOLES FOR PARSNIPS. 


OR once in a way I find myself at variance 
with ‘“ Anne Amateur” (page 127) on the 
matter of big Parsnips. I have not yet succeeded 
in growing one big enough to incur the displeasure 
of those concerned in the cooking of them, nor 
to spoil the appetites of those who eat them. A 
big, luscious Parsnip pleases them immenscly, 
because it is easy to wash, soon fills the pot, and 
they can slice it in any way they like. I soon 
get called to account about the size of Beet, because 
it requires the biggest pot in which to boil it and 
approptiates too much of the cooking range. 
These roots are not grown for exhibition, but 
straight, clean roots are worth the trouble of 
making and filling holes for them. Last year I 
had a special reason for making holes. I had to 
trench a piece of grassland of no great depth 
Jate in April. This would have meant sowing 
on the reverse of the green turves, and I calculated 
that would mean failure the first year in grass- 
land. I decided. to make holes and fill them with 
a special sifted compost, and I had the best 
Beet and Carrots on the whole area of four and a 
quarter acres that were put under vegetables. 
The results justified the procedure in the length 
and cleanness of the roots during a droughty and 
trying season. I was once holding forth at a 
meeting of gardeners about the necessity of 
trenching the ground for Parsnips, because the 
roots would go down 3 feet. One of those present 
said he once dug down carefully to see how far 
the roots would go in a loose soil, and he found 
the tap-root 5 feet long. I would object to this 
if the whole root must be dug out; but the usable 
portion seldom goes lower than 18 inches, often 
less, and can be broken there without harm to 
the rest. —HORTULANUS. 
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ENGLISH v. FOREIGN APPLES. 


AY I attempt to put this discussion on a 

more reasonable footing % Some corre- 
spondents write as if I had spontaneously depre- 
ciated English, Apples. On the contrary, the 
beginning was made by Mr. Owen Thomas’ 
wholesale depreciation of Apples from abroad. 
“There is no comparison,” he wrote, between 
English and foreign. In the face of such an 
Apple as Newtown, and in the face of the reasuncd 
judgment of the crowd of our Overseas guests 
who have had some four years’ trial of our fruits, 
I felt this to be a great exaggeration. And com- 
plete satisfaction with our own productions is 
the worst of all bars to progress. The wiser way 
is surely the humbler one—to recognise the 
superior points of such an Apple as Newtown, 
and try to produce an Apple or Apples which 
shall add these points, if that be possible, to the 
fine quality of our own Cox. It can hardly be 
denied, without prejudice, that Newtown has 
certain superior qualities. Size for size it is 
heavier than Cox; its flesh is more dense and yet 
perfectly crisp and digestible, with a much 
smaller core. As to keeping, I must borrow 
Mr. Thomas’ phrase, “ There is no comparison.” 


_ It is unprofitable to set the one against the other 


as to flavour. Both are absolutely first rate, 
and preference is a matter of individual taste, 
just as my own household is divided about Peach 
v. Nectarine. Sometimes a very strong idio- 
syncrasy makes a bad judge. That great expert, 
iny late friend Mr. George Bunvard, used always 
to say he had never tasted a good Newtown. 
Mr. J. D. Pearson thinks foreign „Apples too 
sweet, whereas to my mind flavour is always 
intimately associated with sweetness in Apples 
and other fruits. Are not both sugar and flavour 
added+to our English Apples when our seasons 
are most like the Overseas climate, when we have 
abundance of sun in August and September ?— 
G. H. ENGLEHEART. 


MAGNOLIA MACROPHYLLA. 


HAVE read with much pleasure Mr. W. J. 

Bean’s very interesting description of this 
grandly endowed American Magnolia on page 140 
of Ture GARDEN. This variety is, I believe, a 
native of South Carolina, and, as I know from long 
experience, does not succeed in every climate 
or situation. There is a fine specimen in the 
garden of Kirkmaiden Manse, presented to me 
by Sir Harry J. Veitch nearly twenty years 
ago. ` Its leaves are enormous—nearly 2 feet 
in length—and it is interesting if only on that 
account ; but it has never flowered during all the 
period I have indicated, though it has attained 
to a height of at least 17 feet. I attribute its 
manifest incapabilitvy of flowering under existing 
conditions to its somewhat too shady situation, 
as it is environed by trees that exclude from its 
branches the strong rays of the sun. On the 
other hand, its companion, the beautiful and 
richly fragrant M. Watsoni, a native of Japan, for 
which I was also indebted to the kindness of Sir 
Harry J. Veitch, bas flowered regularly during June 
and July (and sometimes also in September) for 
the last fifteen years. Mr. Kenneth A. McDouall 
of Logan House in this peninsular parish, who is 
a highly successful cultivator of Magnolias, has seen 
M. macrophylla with magnificent flowers 12 inches 
in diameter in the South of France.—Davip R. 
WILLIAMSON, Airkmatden, N.B. 


THE INTRODUCTION 
AUCUBA. 


YOUR correspondent Mrs. Earle is incorrect 
in her statement’ on page 154 that “the 
female plant of the Aucuba did not come to 
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Europe before the exhibition at Vienna in 1891, 


when the Japanese were first represented.” As 


a matter of fact, the female plant was introduced 
as long ago as 1783, and the male form about the 
middle of the last century. The reason why the 
Aucuba did not, in its early days, produce fruits 
was that there was no male pollen available to 
fertilise the female flowers. My memory of 
matters horticultural goes back for well over 
half a century. I can remember male flowers 
being advertised in the horticultural journals, 
so that purchasers could, by fertilising their 
female bushes, ensure a crop of berries. Further- 
more, I have in my possession a copy of the 
catalogue of the great International Horticultural 
Exhibition and Botanical Congress held at 
Kensington in May, 1886. This gives a list of 
the various prizes and the winners thereof. In 
most cases the plants exhibited are also mentioned. 
In Class 66 prizes were offered for three Aucubas 
in berry, and six exhibits were staged. Again, 
in the class for twenty hardy evergreen trees 
and shrubs many Aucubas were shown; and 
for a collection of twelve, one exhibit was made 
up entirely of Aucubas, six male and six female. 
This will serve to show that Aucubas of both 
sexes were grown in this country long prior to 
1871.—H. P. 


AVENS. 


N reply to “ W.” (page 137), I may say that the 
derivation of “ Avens ™ is the Celtic “an,” a 
river or water, and that has been lengthened to 
“avon ” in more modern times. There are at least 
five Avons in England and five in Scotland, with 
many place names taken from the presence of the 
river. The name “ Avens” is applied to species 
of the genus Geum and its allies. I presume that 
the name was first applied to the Water Avens 
(Geum rivale), which grows on the banks of 
rivers and streams. Extending from this we 
have the common Avens (G. urbanum) and the 
Mountain Avens (Dryas octopetala). There is an 
old Welsh name, “ Avan,” applied to the Rasp- 
berry. I had the word “ Avrines” given me from 
the lips of a native in Kincardineshire as the 
common or native name for Rubus Chamzemorus, 
which has a fruit like an orange yellow Raspberry. 
On the west side of the same county is the Ann 
or Aven Water, and Strachan or Strathan, often 
contracted to “Stra’an” by the natives. Many 
Continental rivers have the root “ an*™ in their 
colnposition.—HOorRTULANUS. 


A VRINES ” is usually “ Aiverin "° or ‘* Averen.”’ 
~> It is mentioned in Ross’ ‘‘ Flaviana, or 
the Fortunate Shepherdess ” : 


“ She wins to foot and swavering makes to gang 
An’ spies a spot o’ Averens ere lang.” 


The name, I believe, is confined to the North of 
Scotland, It has nothing in common with ‘<< Avens," 
which is the vernacular for “ Avencia,’’ spelt in 
various ways, but its derivation is not known. 
It had many other names, Geum among them. 
and it is now well known as Geum urbanum. 
I may say that another Kincardineshire name 
for Rubus Chamwemorus is “ Everocks.’*—R. P. 


BROTHERSTON. ~~ 


LEAF DISEASE IN IRIS. 


F readers of THE GARDEN are not alreadv 
satiated with the discussion on leaf disease 

in Iris, perhaps my experience May prove ot 
interest. It is contined entirely to one group— 
the Japanese. I have grown these for many 
years, and have been fairly successful, especially 
in the matter of_raising new _varicties from seed 
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at my own hybridising. Some years ago my 
plants caught the leaf disease badly, and I lost a 
number of promising specimens. On talking the 
matter over with my frien@ Colonel Wolley-Dod, 
an enthusiastic gardener by heredity and inclina- 
tion, he suggested treating the affected plants 
with a solution of permanganate of potash. I 
followed his advice, and the result was perfectly 
successful. I have since been in the habit of 
watering the plants twice or three times during 
the growing season with a solution of permanga- 
nate (half an ounce to the gallon), and they have 
shown by their vigorous health and growth their 
appreciation of the treatment. The explanation 
probably lies in the fact that manganese is the 
chief “ oxydase ” or oxygen carrier for plant life 
as iron is for human beings and copper for some 
invertebrates, and increases both the plant’s 
resistance tu infection and its capacity for dealing 
with it when infected. If this theory holds good, 
it suggests possibilities which may be worth while 
following up in other directions. —ARTHUR MASON, 
Oakwood, Walton-on-Thames. 


THE CHEERY OPTIMISM OF DUTCH 


CROCUSES. 


CTCH Crocuses are sometimes said to be a 


vulgar fancy, but that matters not. We delight 
in their rollicking gaiety, in their bold and cheery 
optimism ; and they respond by liking us, for 
thev are increasing by hundreds in every imagin- 
able spot, and grow even finer year by year. The 
old vellows always come first; then appear in 
order the feathered purples, the purple selfs and, 
lastly, the pure whites. The illustrations on this 
page are from photographs taken in Mr. C. D. 
Langworthy’s garden, The Fuchsias, Claygate, 
Surrey. 


AZALEA INDICUM IN THE OPEN. 


A GREENHOUSE variety of this, called, I 
j think, Empress of India (large flowers, rosy 
carmine, white margins, very much waved), was 
left outside in the border last autumn. It has 
come through the winter quite safely, the only 
protection being a thin branch of Spruce to the 
windward side. This seems remarkable, since 
we have had lately a spell of sharp weather with 
10° to 12° of frost on several nights and cutting 
winds. Azaleas of the Kæmpferi type close by 
the above were badly injured, and many other 
plants more carefully protected than the A. indicum 
have been seriously “scorched.” I can remember 
having read somewhere that A. indicum is much 
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more hardy than many suppose, 

and shall be glad to hear of 

the experience of others re- 
garding this matter. The shrub 
mentioned is now well fur- 
nished with buds. — A. T. 
Jonnson, North Wales. 


PRUNING ROSE LA 
FRANCE. 


HIS sweet-scented old 

favourite is rarely pruned 
in amateurs’ gardens as it 
should be with a view to the 
production on each plant of as 
many blooms as possible. Per- 
sonally, I have never seen plants 
quite satisfactory that were 
severely pruned or lightly cut 
back. A medium course seemed 
to be the best in my case. I 
tried such pruning after reading 
the experience of a lover of 
this Rose who had several 
plants growing singly in very 
small beds in different parts 
of his lawn. He had tried hard 
pruning without success, so he 
decided to thin out weakly 
branches and to shorten the 
remaining shoots, some being 
cut back to one-third and the 
weaker ones to two-thirds of 
their length. In the course of 
a few years, after such annual 
pruning, the bushes measured about 4 feet high 
and 3 feet through, forming splendid specimens 
on the lawn. They flowered profusely. Every 
spring a good mulch of rotted manure was put on 
and covered with a thin layer of good fibrous 
loam.—G. G. 


A TRILOGY 


HE charming “H. CC. P?” 
on "The (February 22 
recall to my mind in a remarkable 
manner two delightful poems on 
“ Hepatica ” and ‘‘ The Winter Aconite.” 
The former was written by my friend Alfred Hayes, 
M.A., and published by Messrs. Methuen in “ The 
Cup of Quietness” ; and the latter, by M. Donaldson, 
appeared in the Letchworth Citizen, February 20, 
1914. Evervone who loves the little Anemone 


verses by 
Snowdrop ”’ 
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A CROCUS BANK IN A CLAYGATE GARDEN, 


CROCUSES UNDER PERGOLA. 


Hepatica, with its silky buds and stems and 
its blue, rose or white blossoms appearing 
before the new leaves, will appreciate the 


accuracy of the singing of that observant Naturc- 
poet. H. S. TuompPsoN. 


HEPATICA. 


Most welcome, while the meagre East 
Rebuffs the Spring, is thy brave face, 
Dear nursling of the Alps, and least 
Of all the Windflower race. 


Ere Crocus-blades defend their gold, 
Or woods are with thy kinsfolk white, 
Thou beckonest thy comrades bold, 
Snowdrop and Aconite. 


Not winter’s tyranny can blanch 

Thy cheek, or bruise thy buds of silk ; 
Hast thou not heard the avalanche 

And quaffed the glacier-milk ? 


So to his face thou dost profess 

Thy faith in Spring, and dost outrun 
Thy very leaves in eagerness 

To hail the insurgent sun. 


ALFRED Hayes, in “ The Cup of Ometness.” 


THE WINTER ACONITE. 


Fair flower of the opening vear, 
Sweet herald of the coming Spring, 
A sweeter song we sing 
Than when the autumn leaves fell damp and sere. 
A sunlight patch in deepest snow 
Thou art—a golden glory in the shade 
Of winter's dreariness ; then fade not yet 
While wintry winds do blow, but lingering on 
To cheer the passing hours, 
Thou shalt at last in fading time 
Rejoice that in-thy morning's prine 


hou: wast the carhest) beloved of Bowers. 


M. DONALDSON., 
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THE CHATTERINGS OF A DAFFODIL 
ENTHUSIAST 


AST year, as we could not have Daffodil 
shows, I helped to keep my mind off 
the absorbing subject of the war by 
going over my notes as to the flowers 
I showed at the last Midland Daffodil 

Society’s show in 1916, and it then occurred to 
me that I might throw such notes into an article, 
illustrated by photographs kindly taken by a 
friend, and offer it to THE GARDEN. This must 
be my apology for these chatterings. The accom- 
panying photographs are of (1) some of the flowers 


in a single-bloom class for III.a to Mr. A. M. 
Wilson’s first prize. It is a good seeder, and the 
pollen is potent. 

Departing from my text for a moment, I may 
say that an own brother to Ruby Gem I have 
named Orange Homespun, from its extreme likencss 
to Homespun with its perfect perianth, but the 
cup is of a red orange colour. This is a 34-inch 
flower. So far as I know, Princess Mary is not 
often used as a pollen parent, but, judging from 
these two flowers, it seems to give good results. 


FROM 


DAFFODILS 


in the winning classes, (2) the flowers in the white 
trumpet trophy class which gained first prize at 
the Midland Daffodil Society’s show in 1916. 

Taking the flowcrs in photograph No. r from 
left to right, distinguishing them by letter in 
alphabetical order, A is named by me Orange 
Leedsii, as it has many of the attributes of a 
Leedsii, but the cup is of a beautiful soft orange. 
The white perianth is well formed, and the whole 
flowcr has a most pleasing effect. It is a capital 
‘* doer,” and ‘‘ comes up smiling ” year after year. 
I consider I was lucky to pick it out of the huge 
collection of Messrs. Cartwright and Goodwin 
in 1914. I find it a good breeder, and its pollen 
is potent. It was one of the “ three not in com- 
merce ” that won first prize. 5 

B and C are secdlings from Lulworth crossed 
with Horace, and are *‘ bantams.” As to B, 
my notebook records “a very pretty yellow 
Ivorine ”; and as to C, “has white round 
petals and a flattish cup of orange much 
pleated — very nice flower — good in 1917.” 
There were some thirty-five seeds from the 
cross in 1908, and I planted out twenty bulbs in 
1910; and in one’s advancing years it is pleasant 
to feel that the time put in in 1908 and since has 
not been in vain, but is now represented by two 
quite nice flowers which helped to win prizes. 
B was one of six bantams that took second prize 
to, I think, Mr. A. M. Wilson’s first prize, with 
his six lovely pinkish flat eyes. ; 


D is a seedling from Herrick crossed 
with Princess Mary. It is named Ruby 
Gem. It is very effective, having a pale 


vellow overlapping perianth with a Dorothy cup 
of dark orange red. This also is a bantam 
flower, and was one of three bantams that took 
first prize and had in rorg taken second prize 


WINNING CLASSES. 


I remeinber a friend expressing his surprise when 
I asked for some pollen, but I find that I have only 
used it three times and have a nice apricot-cupped 
flower by it from Peach. 

E is a seedling from Blackwell crossed with 
Lulworth, and although another bantam, it is, to 
my eye, an exceedingly attractive and refined 
flower. The perianth is white and nicely shaped, 
the cup small and straight and of a translucent 
apricot. I have named it Pendeford Apricot. 
It completed the trio for the first prize for three 
bantams, and helped to make up a charming 
sequence of colour—dark orange red, translucent 
apricot, and orange. I feel certain that, other 
things being equal, harmony in arrangement is 
calculated “ to catch the judge’s eye.” Pendeford 
Apricot nearly had a tragic end. In its second 
year it became the prey of a merodon, but the 
offsets were immune, and so it has been preserved, 
though delayed in making its bow to the public. 
This is not the only nice thing I have saved from 
extermination by merodon. I never cut a valuable 
bulb across when attackcd by merodon, but 
carefully chan it out and replant. 

F is a secdling from Marina and Inga, and has, 
to my eye, a somewhat unique-coloured, flattish 
cye of peculiar maroon red colour. The perianth 
is good and cream-coloured. It was one of three 
that won first prize for ‘‘ three not in commerce,” 
and supplied the last note of colour to the three 
flowers. Marina should, I think, have been used 
more than perhaps it has as a mother parent. 
It is in itself a shapely, pleasing flower, and 
apparently takes colour. I got seed from it last 
year by a red flat eye and by Francis Bacon (a 
Giant Poeticus) pollen. I trust the result will 
be one of the joys of these after-war days. Inga 
is a nice flower when grown well. 
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G.—I have named this flower Leedsii Waif, 
as it was ‘‘ a waif and stray ” and has the attributes 
of a Leedsii. It is a unique flower, with a creamy 
white overlapping périanth and a large spreading 
crown of pale lemon, the edge of which is paler 
and much crinkled. It is a 33-inch flower, and 
the crown is 1? inches. The texture of the petals 
is velvety. I think it must be a descendant 
either on its mother’s or father’s side of Mme. 
de Graaff and a Leedsii. It grows tall, and the 
droop of its petals is thereby entirely compensatcd 
for. It is one of three that took the first prize 
for * three raised by exhibitor not in commerce,” 
and by its height helped in the top row to balance 
the other two. 

This completes the upper row of flowers shown 
in the photograph. Continuing in alphabetical 
order from left to right, H is a seedling from 
Weardale Perfection crossed with Mrs. Betteridgce. 
It has a long, upstanding white trumpet with a 
nicely turned tip. It is one of a cross which has 
given a number of good flowers, of which 105 A 
was one of three which took first prize for ‘ three 
varieties raiscd by exhibitor ” at the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society’s 1916 show, a flower very 
similar to H of the photograph, but with its trumpet 
not quite so white. The measurements of H 
are 4 inchcs; 1} inches by 1} inches; r4 inches 
by 1} inches. H was another of the three that 
took first prize for ‘‘ three raised by exhibitor 
not in commerce.” 

I.—This flower completes the last-mentioned 
three. It is also a seedling from Weardale Wer. 
fection. Its male parent is uncertain, but it 
was either Mr. E. M. Crosfield or Peter Barr. 
The cross gave a number of nice flowers. Weardale 
Perfection crossed with good pollen has given ine 
some nice seedlings. 

J is a large, nearly white flower with an over- 
lapping perianth and a nicely balanced trumpet. 


This last expression means to me a trumpet that 


has its trumpet not exceeding in length the breadth 
of the mouth of the trumpet. 108 C, one of the 
same cross, is a large, pleasing flower somewhat 
similar to E, which took second prize at the Royal 
Horticultural Society’s show in the single class 
for bicolor trumpets to, I think, Mr. P. D. Williams’ 
first prize. 

K is not one of my own raising. I bought it as 
a small stock from Messrs. Barr and Sons in 1915. 
It is a giant bicolor Ajax with almost a pure white 
perianth and pure clear lemon trumpet. The 
perianth segments are ample, and the upper ones 
twist slightly, or, rather, have a wave in them in 
regular sequence, which adds greatly to the poise 
of the flower and obviates the extreme stiffness 
that is a characteristic of the modern Giant Ajax, 
which sometimes subjects them to criticism. The 
tube of the trumpet is much fluted and opens 


nicely at the mouth, which is nicely lobed and 


serrated. The measurements give an idea of the 
size of the flowers, which are from point to point 
of petals 5 inches, large petals 2} inches by 2 inches, 
trumpet 2% inchcs long by 2} inches across mouth. 
These measurements comply with my ideal pro- 
portions for a trumpet. Therc is the large dominat- 
ing trumpet well balanced in its own measurements 
and equally well balanced by the wealth of material 
in the petals forming the 5-inch perianth. The 
flower-stem is tall and thick in proportion, and 
the foliage as to size is like that of the wild Iris, 
of a fine bluish green shade, over an inch in breadth. 
The whole plant, with its fine foliage and its 
immense upstanding flowers, is a noble specimen 
of the Giant Ajax Daffodil. I named it Rose- 
morran Giant as a remembrance of Mr. Dawson's 
late charming house and-as a connecting link with 
the raiser, Mr. P. R. Barr. It made its first bow 
to the public: atthe, Midland Daffodil Society $ 
show in/roré, standing at the top of the " three 
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not in commerce more than four years,” which 
took first prize, Here again I got a happy grading of 
size and colour with the clear, clean bicolors of the 
Giant at the top, followed by the bright soft orange 
of Orange Leedsii, and reaching the highest note 
with the maroon red. Rosemorran Giant is. a 
good seeder and its pollen is potent. 

L is a maiden flower from the cross Mme. de 
Graaff and Mervyn, which I have named Primrose 
King. I think the photograph indicates that it 
takes after its father in form. In colour it has 
its. mother’s paleness, as it is of a beautiful soft 
primrose yellow—almost a self,.as the shade of 
the perianth is only slightly paler.than the trumpet. 
As is seen in the photograph, it is of a frank and 
open countenance, not afraid to look you in the 
face with its 44 inches of perianth and well-balanced 
1}-inch by 1g-inch trumpet. This cross has given 
me another. very nice and distinct flower, a delight - 
ful, modest, ladylike flower with an ivory, much 
overlapping perianth with a- pale citron trumpet 
which goes almost white. My notebook records 
that the maiden flower in 1913 Opened on April 2 
and lasted till April 27, and this lasting charac- 
teristig has been maintained during the following 
years, and the flower improves each year in size 
and balance. I have named this little lady 
Lilly Lady, and now the war is over I hope to see 
ber make her début, and shall be greatly dis- 
appointed if her gentle modesty is not generally 
appreciated ; but, if not, I suppose it is as well 
among Daffadowndillies, as in the human race, that 
we do not all fall in love with the same fair one. 

M is White Emperor, to which 1 will refer 
later. è 

Taking the flowers in photograph No. 2, A, 
the one on the top left-hand, is a seedling, 
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Graaff crossed with Golden Rays due to bloom 
this year or next year, and look forward with 
interest to see if the grandfather’s characteristics 
will again so clearly show themselves. A is 
almost pure white. The trumpet is narrow, but 
much expanded at the mouth. The perianth is 
much overlapping, but rather rough. But for 
its drooping habit it would be a very striking 
flower, by reason of the expanded mouth of the 
trumpet and the overlapping perianth. The 
measurements are 4 inches; 1} inches by 
14 inches; } inch by 1} inches. A sister flower 
is whiter and of much the same style, but 
with a longer trumpet, and would likewise have 
been a striking flower but for its drooping habit. 
I am working on these flowers with pollen of 
good things in the hope of keeping the whiteness 
and getting rid of the drooping habit. I forced 
three bulbs of one of the batch this year, and they 
made very nice pot plants and the flowers did 
not droop so much. I always like to give my 
seedlings a chance of showing their quality as 
forced flowers, as several varieties do not show 
their best form in the open; for instance, Mme. 
de Graaff and Weardale Perfection. 

B, on the top right-hand, is Mrs. E. H. Krelage, 
a variety which I think is only grown in Great 
Britain by myself and a grower in Scotland. I 
am entirely satisfied in having acquired it, as it 
is a fine distinctive flower, with well-shaped 
petals and a somewhat out-of-the-way form of 
trumpet, and stands 18 inches high. The measure- 
ments are: 4 inches; 1 inches by r4¢ inches; 
14 inches by 1} inches, the last measurement 
giving the trumpet the ideal balance. I think it 
holds its own well among the six winning flowers. 

C, on the left of the bottom row, is White Wax; 


SEEDLING WHITE 


mne of a cross of Mme. de Graaff and a light yellow 
“lif trumpet which I named Golden Rays. This 
latter was one of fifteen seeds that I gathered 
m the first year of my hybridising from blooms 
trom bulbs growing in grass. All the seedlings 
by its pollen came very white, but very drooping ; 
and I have come to the conclusion that one of the 
parents of Golden Rays must have been William 
Goldring, as that was the only white trumpet 
I had at the time, and that his whiteness and 
drooping habit had asserted themselves in the 
grandchildren. Golden Rays was of peculiar 
habit, as it was five years from the first bloom, 
in the fifth year from Seed, before I got a second 
bioom. It reproduced itself rapidly, but gave 
ñn bloom. I bave a second batch of Mme. de 


TRUMPET DAFFODILS. 


a very white waxy flower with overlapping 
perianth and well-balanced trumpet with a nice 
frilled cup.. This is distinctly one of the best 
white trumpets. 

Dis a seedling from Mme. de Graaff crossed 
with Weardale Perfection. I have named it 
White Shepherdess. The perianth is large and 
overlapping, slightly hooded ; the trumpet rather 
long, but has a nicely turned lip, which is crinkled 
and nicely scalloped; and the whole flower is 
refined and attractive. 

E, another seedling from Mme. de Graaff crossed 
with Weardale Perfection, I have named White Coat ; 
it is a, nice small flower with a white waxy 
distinctive perianth slightly hooded. The trumpet, 
which comes palest écru but goes white, is nicely 
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balanced and has a nicely turned Jip, much 
crinkled. 

F is Miss Church, one of the late“ Mr. Pope’s 
raising, and which secured high praise from Mr. 
Englehear: when first shown. The one bulb stock 
sold for £50, but it did not come into commerce tWl 
1912. It is not a large flower, and the trumpet 
is slightly too long for my taste; but it is a 
refined and striking flower, a good doer, it seeds, 
and its pollen is potent. C. LEMESLE ADAMS. 

Pendeford Hall, Wolverhampton, 


DAFFODIL NOTES 
By THE REV. JOSEPH JACOB. 


The Last Season in New 
Zealand. — Through the 
kindness of several cor- 
respondents I am in a 
position to give a sort of 
general account of the 
happenings of the last ' 
Daffodil season in New 
Zealand. The Editor has 
promised to make room 


for it ia an early issue. 

Meanwhile, as a sort of interim report, may 
I say that the climatic conditions were good ; 
that home-raised seedlings were much in 
evidence ; that the exhibits were both numerous 
and good; and that, although he had pretty well 
to ‘ paddle his own canoe,” our old friend Mr. 
Robert Gibson was still going very strong indeed. 

The Season Opens in England.—One swallow 
does not make a summer, nor does a solitary 
exhibit of a group of Daffodils make a Daffodil 
season. When three appear it is a different matter, 
and we may then say it has begun. ‘‘ Here we 
are again !"’ said the chorus of the three groups 
from Barrs, Baths, and Captain Hawker, whom 
I was very glad to see sitting for the first time as 
a member at the committee table on February 25. 
Daffodil people are all expectancy as to what 
the next three or four weeks will disclose. The 
majestic march of Nature is unaffected even by the 
great events of the past four years. The slow, 
silent growth of the seed into the full-grown 
flowering plant has gone on in our gardens far less 
affected by the turmoil of a mighty war than by 
the depredations of the microscopic eelworm and 
the voraciousness of the merodon. There must be 
thousands of flowers that so far have not made their 
début in a show hall, and we are wondering how many 
of these we will be permitted to see and what 
they will be like. Will it be necessary for me 
to discard my 6-inch rule? Will we need. blue 
spectacles to soften the glare of the pure white 
trumpets, or asbestos masks to guard our faces 
from the fiery glare of the glowing red cups and 
chalices ? No wonder expectancy and excitement 
are abroad! 

The First Awards of Merit in 1919.—Two 
awards were given on March 25, one to Captain. 
Hawker's Golden Cycle for pots and for planting in 
rock gardens. He submitted two well-growa pots, 
which demonstrated its value for gentle forcing. 
The variety (illustrated on page 159) is a cycla- 
mineus hybrid with a good constitution and large, 
deep yellow, well-balanced flowers of typical hybrid 
cyclamineus form, thrown well above the foliage. 
The other recipient was Buxted, a handsome, 
smooth, stately trumpet variety with a deep 
primrose perianth and a deeper-coloured trumpet. 


It is a bold, good-looking flower, and if it comes as, 


good when grown in the open as it was when 
exhibited before the committee, it will be a usetul 
addition to the clas§. Its-dimensions in inches dre 
as fdltiwZCDiayneter! of periamth\yt ; length 
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and width of inner segments, 1$ and 1$; length 
and diameter at its apex of the corona, 14 and 1§. 
This can best be written thus: 44 x (14x 14) x 
(1g x 41). Contrast these measurements with 
those of Hawker’s Golden Cycle, which are 3$ x 
(rf x 13) x (19 x 4). 

The Show Groups and Their Contents.— 
Captain Hawker had a small but interesting group 
of seedlings consisting of three vellow trumpets, 
three-giant incomps, one bicolor trumpet, and the 
pretty Golden Cycle. cut from outdoors, Again 
one swallow does not make a summer, nor does 
this little collection make a giant army of seedlings ; 
but, all the same, I feel sure they are coming in 
such numbers as will surprise us when life again 
vets Into its normal stride. 


‘* We're coming, Father Abraham. 
Six hundred thousand strong.” 


Messrs. R. H. Bath had one of the smartest little 
lots that I have ever seen tiered. Of course. 
there was the stately Buxted, looking really 
fine. I was a bit hurried when I was note-taking 
here, so I said to an expert who was with me, 
" Be a good chap and just tell me the best.” 
When I had got ten down I said, “ Hold hard ; 
I can’t do with so many.” * Well, what will 
vou leave out?” “ You are right; we can't 
leave out any you have mentioned, and what, 
too, about this and this?" So we counted and 
found there were twenty-eight vases, and all but 
one of very excellent quality indeed. Need more 
be said than to give a sample of the status of those 
included—Sunrise, Croesus, Admiration, Mrs. R. 
Sydenham, Lady Mayoress, and The Fawn, which 
l have never seen more beautiful. Messrs. Barr 
aud Sons had a gvod collection, three-quarters 
of the varieties being unnamed seedlings. I 
must, however, mention Battle Axe, as it is one 
of the few long red chalice-flowered Daffodils 
that we have. It is a giant incomparabilis with 
a yellow perianth. It measures 33 x (14 x 1) 
x (r x 4). The most uncommon flower in the 
display was a new seedling named Erl King. 
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T do not exactly know the 
tale, but I rather think 
the Erl King (which in 
plain words is the spirit 
of mischief personified) 
did something and then 
cut and ran. Anyhow, 
the reflexing ends of the 
perianth segments suggest 
motion. It is a grand, 
bold flower of a` rich 
yellow hue, quite a 
self. A vase of such 
blooms would look fine. 
These — uneven - surfaced 
perianths lend them- 
selves in a special way 
for such uses. I would 
not place it ir the front 
rank as a show flower, 
but it is not so far off, 
after all. It measures 
4x (1ġ x13) x (1h x 2). 
The figures in parenthescs 
denote that the trumpet 
has a broad flange. 
This character of Erl 
effectiveness. 


King increases its 
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PRIMULA WINTERI 


(SEK COLOURED COVER). 


OME forms of Primula Winteri, like those 
shown in the coloured cover, have a large 
white centre, which extends to the tube 
of the flower; in others the white circle 
is succecded by a golden centre, which 
emphasises the beauty of the plant. The coloured 
cover, however, affords a life-like. picture of the 
plant, its ideal character, charm and abundant 
flowering. The illustration on this page depic s 
Primula Winteri, carrying twenty-:wo blooms, in 
the rock garden at Earlham Hall. Itis growing 


PRIMULA 


WINTER] 


IN FHE ROCK 


GARDEN AT EARLHAM HALL. 


A WELL-FLOWERED 
(P. DENTICULATA CASHMERIANA), ' 
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PLANT OF THE KASHMIR PRIMULA 


in a snuz little spot facing north, with a large 
stone overhanging it. It has no special treatment, 
but a pane of glass is put in front of it in rainy 
weather. The plant is about 4 inches or so high 
and covered with a dense coating of white meal. The 
individual flowers are of the largest Primrose 
size, and vary from pale to deep, as also rosy, 
mauve. The plant in general habit resembles 
the common Primrose. The sturdy, . obovate 
leaves spread out horizontally, thus constituting 
a perfect setting to the flowers. 

Seeds of P. Winteri were first collected in the 
Kumaon Himalayas, where it grows at an altitude 
of 12,000 feet and upwards, not far removed from 
the limits of eternal snows. 


ie Sir ae ce — 
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Primulas in a Leicester- 


shire Rock Garden 


T may interest some readers to hear of my 
expcriences of this most fascinating family 


of plants. Last spring proved a specially 
favourable time for them, but this year 
they are, of course, much later. The 


following notes are from my last year’s garden 
diary ; 

Primula denticulata and cashmeriana (includ- 
ing the white variety of the former) showed their 
blooms early in February. and were in full beauty 
ail through March and up to the middle of April. 
They threw up large flower-heads on Strong stalks, 
and the colours—of cashmeriana especial y—were 
particularly good. I may mention that the 
garden is situated over 500 feet above the sea, 
with a south-east aspect, and partial shade where 
the plants were growing ; the subsoil is strong clay. 
The Primulas were dressed with decayed leaf- 
mould in autumn, and this was covered with ashes, 
finely sifted. I find the ashes a great preventive 
against slugs. During the several cold snaps 
of December and January, branches of Yews 
were laid over them and not removed unless the 
weather was fine and dry. This, | think, 
may account for them blooming so early and so 
freely. 

P. marginata.—This delightful variet yY, with 
the curious effect it produces of the flowers seeming 
to appear at the ends of its leaves, was brilliant 
in colour and in full flower early in March. It 
seems perfectly happy in gritty soil among rocks, 
and spreads itself in large-elumps. Its lovely 
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PRIMULA 


Growing as a crevice plant. 


DENTICULATA 


mauve flowers, witb its grey-green, sharply cut 
leaves, were greatly appreciated. 

P. rosea succecded the last named, but owing 
to the cold and frost in April, followed by heavy 
rains, it did not have as fine blooms as usual. 
l find it easily propagated by division, especially 
if the divided plants are put in a cool, shady 
place for the summer and removed in autumn 
ty where they are required. Their colour with 
me is a wonderfully bright rose. 

P. farinosa.—This little British species flowered 
freely all through April. It increases well by 
<ubdivision, after flowering, in cool, showery 
weather. The voung plants should have their 
mets sheltered with small flat stones. Thev 
seem to enjoy a top-dressing of granite chippings. 
Betore it has ceased flowering its near neighbour, 

P. involucrata, was in its full beauty. 1 
think this is one of the most attractive and graceful 
of the whole of the Primulacez. There is a delicate 
purity and transparent whiteness atout its drooping 
heads with the long stalks rising from their bright 
green cushions of leaves which make it peculiarly 
distinctive. It is easily increased by seed or 
subdivision. On the same slope, with a grey rock 
behind it and the blue-green foliage of a Douglas 
Pine, 

P. Cockburniansa, with its brilliant flame- 
coloured flowers, was most effective during the 
sunny May days, especially when the rays of the 
setting sun shone through its petals. 1 shall be 
glad of advice as to the best time and method 
for suwing seed. 

P. pulverulenta flowered for some weeks. Its 
s-ries of whorls of bloom coming out in succession 
make its flowcring period a very long one. 

P. japonica shares possession with Trollius, 
in several varieties, of a shady slope on the bank 
„t the lake, and seeds itself in thousands. 

P. sikkimensis loves a shady, damp spot 
and then seeds itself freely, but in a very 
hard winter like 1916 it disappears, alas! 1 
think it safer to winter some plants in a fairly 
dry situation and keep them watered in dry 
weather. 

P. Bulleyana shows its bright orange 
biens among low-growing Ferns—the Welsh 
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PRIMULA SIKKRIMENSIS, 
The Himalayan Cowsltp. 


Puiypody, Parsley Fern and a low-growing hybrid 
Fern (something akin to the Oak Fern) from the 
Perthshire Highlands whose name I cannot 
discover. In a cleft of rock is the ‘* Como” 
Primula; at least, soit is described by M. Correvon 
in an article on Primulas in Flora and Sylva. 
It recalls a delightful walk many years ago in one 
of the high valleys above Varenna (Lake of Como), 
in which I found several plants of it. It bloomed 
well for several years, but suffered severely during 
the cold and damp of 1916, and now I have only 
two plants. It is conspicuous from its glaucous, 
pointed leaves and deep magenta blooms. The 
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PRIMULA ROSEA 


Growing by a streamside. 


seed has never germinated with me, but the 
plant increases by subdivision. From these notes 
it will be seen that for nearly five months Primulas 
will bloom continually, adding greatly to the 
colour effect in the rock garden. 

P. capitata is one that should follow, and is a 
peculiarly beautiful shade of blue-violet, but 1 
find it difficult to propagate owing to its being 
a biennial and flowering too Jate outdoors for the 
seed to ripen. I am thinking of trying it in pots 
in a cold frame. Perhaps someone would tell 
me whether this might answer for obtaining 
seedlings. E. M. S. 


PRIMULA INVOLUCRATA, A BEAUTIFUL HARDY SPECIES WITH CREAMY WHITE FLOWERS, 
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THE PRINCIPLES AND PROSPECT OF 
BRITISH FORESTRY.—IV 


By SIR HERBERT 


Y last article ended with a reference to* 


natural regeneration of forests, which 
is effected by leaving a. number of 
“ mother” trees standing when the 
high wood is felled, in order that 


their seed, being dispersed by winds, may stock’ 


the cleared ground with a fresh crop. This is 
taking a leaf direct from the book. of Nature, 
for it is in this way that natural forests originated 
in all parts of the world, and it is 
thus that the wreck caused by storm 
or fire is repaired and the clearance 
“regenerated.” Where conditions of 
soil and climate are favourable to 
the germination of seeds and sur- 
vival of seedlings,, there is no 
system of replanting comparable to 
this natural process for cheapness 
and ensuring healthy young stock. 
A seed growing where it- fell on 
suitable soil produces a sapling that 
escapes all the risks and vicissitudes 
of nursery treatment, transport and 
planting out. The advantage of 
never having its roots disturbed 
can scarcely be overrated, and 
there are few sights more gratifying 
to a forester than the uprush of 
voung trees on ground cleared of 
high wood. Three photographs 
herewith show typical examples of 
successful natural regeneration of 
conifers. In the first, taken in the 
Seafield Woods in Strathspey at an 
elevation of 600 feet, the standard . 
or ‘‘mother’’ Scots Pine is seen, 
surrounded by her numerous, 
thriving family. The second photo- 
graph is from the same district, 
showing natural regeneration o; 
Larch; and the third is also from 
the Seafield cstate, showing a 
self-sown crop of Scots Pine, forty 
years old, at an elevation of 75¢ 
feet. Unfortunately, it is not in al 
parts of the realm that advantage 
can be taken of the beneficent 
process of natural regeneration. 
Only in those districts where, owing 
to the character of the soil or the 
climate, or of both combined, the 
growth of herbage is scanty can tree 
seedlings compete with it success- 
fully enough to form an even wood- 
land. As examples of land favourable in that 
respect, mention may be made of the Upper Bagshot 
the English chalk downs, and the river 
vallevs and hillsides of North-Eastern Scotland. 
The Bagshot sand, the characteristic 
landscape in the Aldershot and Woking districts, 
produces naturally a growth of stunted Heather, 
in which wind-borne seeds, especially those of 
coniferous trees and Birch, readily germinate and 
a crop of Scots Pine on this 
land, all that is required is to fence off grazing 
animals from an area adjacent to the existing woods 


sand, 


forming 


thrive. To raise 


ot that tree, preferably on the north-cast to south- 
east side, the prevailing winds varying from south- 
Of the forestal capability of. 
the, chalk, a.better example could not be offered 
than Lord Brownlow’'s park at Ashridge, 
Berkhamsted. Here the prevailing tree is 


west to north-west 


fine 


near 


MAXWELL,. 


GROUND AT STRATHSPEY ESTATE, SEAFIELD. 


BART.: FHS VMB., 


Beech, of which there are many fine groves, 
probably the remains of natural forest, among 
them being the famous Queen Beech, over 130 feet 
high, with 8o feet of clean bole, pronounced by 
Mr. Elwes to be the tallest deciduous tree in 
Great Britain, except the Elm. Many times. have 
I wandered among those noble Beeches, the like 
of which for number and quality I know: not 


elsewhere, imagining what a fine. forest might be. 


NATURAL REGENERATION OF SCOTS PINE GROWN ON STEEP GRAZING 


created here by natural regeneration. But not 
a seedling could be seen in all that spacious demesne, 


so closely is it browsed by deer, until one day I. 


came by chance on a strip of ground fenced off 
the park. This spot, where no browsing animal 
could come, was one dense mass of Seedling Beech 
and Oak from end to end, showing how readily 
the forest would return if it were given a chance. 
The third example I have given of ground where 
naturai regeneration may be promoted with 
confidence in the result is found over the greatcr 
part of North-Eastern Scotland, as far north, at 
least, as Dornoch. The climate is genial in summer, 
severe in winter, the summer rainfall considerably 
less than over the West and Midlands of Scotland. 
The photographs with this article show. what results 
may be expected from treatment of woodland in 
that district for natural regeneration, But, besides 
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the usual enemics of young wood in Scotland, 
namely, rabbits and roedcer, there is a vegetable 
foe to'be encountered, rapidly extending its range 
and already almost beyond contro] in many dis- 
tricts. Irefer tothe Bracken. Ever since Cheviot 
sheep were taken to the Highlands towards the 
end of the eighteenth century, hill-farmers have- 
striven ceaselessly to burn off the Heather in 
order that grass might grow in its place. They 
have succeeded to their heart’s content. Many a 
hillside that I remember an unbroken sheet of 
brown Heather is now grecn from base to summit. 
This result is all in favour of the production of 
mutton, and all would have been well if the -dis- 
appearance of the Heather had not been followed 
bythe invasion of Bracken, With which tens of 
thousands of acres, once fine pasture, are now 
covered. Drainage has accelerated 
the evil, for Bracken will not grow 
except on well-drained land. Need- 
less to say that tree seeds have no 
chance’ of. producing a- crop on 
ground whereof. Bracken has taken 
possession, 

It isnot only inthe Scottish High- 
lands that the pest’ has assumed for- 
midable proportions. Not long ago 
I drove from Dorchester to Abbots- 
bury, and in crossing Black Down 
I saw what could not be less than 
500 acres covered with an unbroken 
mantle of Bracken, shoulder high. 
The pasture was, no doubt, once of 
the fine quality for which the South 
Downs are famous; it has been 
utterly destroyed by the Fern, 
whereof the luxuriant vigour testifies 
to a soil admirably suitable for 
forest growth. Bracken can be 
checked and destroyed if taken in 
hand in time. If it is beaten down 
or’ cut in May when about one-third 
of its height, and if the operation 
is repeated two or three springs in 
succession, it disappears; but it 
is a laborious job and, at the present 
rate of wages, a costly one, and a 
vigilant watch must be kept to 
repress it on the first symptoms of 
the pest re-establishing itself. 

I have mentioned three types of 
land in Great Britain on which it 
may be profitable to encourage 
natural regeneration after the high 
wood has been felled. None other is 
known to me. Over the whole 
of the western part of our island, the 
greater part of the Midlands, and all 
Parts of Ireland that I have visited, 
the uprush of summer herbage is 
SO dense as to smother all but a few 
Chance seedlings. This applies to 
all coniferous trees. Among deciduous. trees 


there are three species—the Sycamore, the 
Ash and the  Birch—which certainly do 
manage to compete successfully with annual 


undergrowth ; indeed, if agriculture were aban- 
doned and the land allowed to revert to waste, 
a great part of Northern England and Lowland 


-Scotland would become a forest of Sycamore 


(whieh Scottish foresters invariably speak of as 
Plane). The minute seeds of Birch, also, may be 
relied On to produce a crop on ground recently 
cleared if a few “ mother” trees have been left ; 
but Birch-is not a tree of which a landowner would 
care to have a pure forest. The land might be 
madè to grow a more profitable crop. Ash, the most 
valuable hardwood tree that can be grown on land 
of good quality; Tipens an immefse quantity of seed, 
‘ine this wequires (but moderate encouragement 
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to establish itself on newly cleared land. 
Seedlings in considerable numbers also spring up 
under what seem to be unpromising conditions— 
among Brambles and other undergrowth. It is 
remarkable that this should be so, for the “ keys ” 
of Ash do not germinate until the second year 
after they are sown, whereby it might be expected 
that they would miss a fair start in the struggle 
for life. While special care should be taken to 
preserve such Ash saplings as happen to establish 
themselves, thereby contributing to regeneration, 
it would not be judicious to rely on them to form 
a pure crop, even if they were numerous enough 
to do so. The Ash is far too greedy a feeder— 
takes too much out of the soil and returns too 
little into it—to be grown except in company 
with other species. 


Spring and Summer 
Spraying of Fruit Trees 


Caterpillars.—There is every likelihood of a 
bad attack of caterpillars on fruit trees this year, 
and since there will be a great demand for fruit, 
it is especially important that growers should 
keep a sharp look-out for them just as the buds 
are opening. If the caterpillars are discovered and 
destroyed then, little real damage will be done 
to the trees; but if nothing is done, a bad attack 
may develop, resulting in the stripping of the 
leaves and a severe or total loss of crop. 

A nicotine and soap wash is the most satis- 
factory means of killing the caterpillars before 
the flowers have opened, as it destroys Apple 
sucker and aphis at the same time. The application 
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should be made by means of a spraying-machine 
or garden syringe, applied in a coarse spray with 
plenty of force so that the wash penetrates right 
into the buds and fruit-trusses and so poisons the 
caterpillars’ food. To make sufficient solution 
for ten medium-sized trees, dissolve half a pound 
of soap, preterably soft, in a little hot water, 
dilute with cold water to make ten gallons; add 
nicotine (95 per 
It is best to use soft 


three-quarters of an ounce of 
cent. purity) and stir well. 
water if possible, but when only hard water is 
available, increase the amount of soap to a pound. 

There are many satisfactory proprietary insect}- 
cides containing nicotine on the market which may 
If the attack is 


Opell, 


be used instead of this wash. 
not discovered until after the flowers are 
a solution of lead arsenate must be substituted, 
as nicotine will not kill well-grown caterpillars. 
The arsenate of lead should be bought in the 
form of a paste. Half a pound of paste dissolved 
in ten gallons of water is sufficient for ten medium- 
sized trees. The wash must be applied in a very 
fine spray,so that the entire surface of the leaves 
with the should 
cease when the leaves begin to drip. 
of arsenate of lead eaten by the caterpillar as ıt 
reeds on the leaves is sufficient to cause its death. 
Aphis (Blight).—There are 
aphides (commonly known as blight or green fly 
which attack fruit trees. 
leaf curling and severe injury to the young shoots. 


Spraying 
The amount 


is covered poison. 


many spe “les Ot 


In most cases they cause 


These insects have no biting mouths, but obtain 
their nourishment by sucking the juices from the 
internal tissue of the host plant through a long 
proboscis; consequently poisoning 


tongue or s 
their food is 


kill them by 


and a which will 


contact 


useless, spray 


actual must be used. 


` 
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It is essential to spray as soon as the first signs 
of attack are noticed—the female aphides reproduce 
young with enormous rapidity if circumstances 
are favourable; but an attack can be reduced 
very considerably, if not entirely prevented, by 
killing them before they have commenced breeding 
Moreover, once the leaves are curled it is impossible 
to kill the aphides by spraying, as the deformed 
leaves afford them perfect protection. 


The best wash to use is nicotine and soap, 
as before described, but twenty gallons will be 
required for ten trees. Apply the wash with 


plenty of force in a coarse spray, using a spraying- 
machine or garden syringe. Make quite sure that 
all the leaves and shoots are thoroughly wetted. 

General Notes. 


clean the spraying-machine with cold water after 


Thoroughly wash out and 


use, clogging. Great care must be 


taken in bandling either of these washes on account 
Never eat vegetables 


to prevent 


of their poisonous properties. 


Which have been grown beneath trees spraved 
with lead arsenate or nicotine until at least a month 
has elapsed since the application im the case of 
the former, and a fortnight in the case of the 
latter. The same applies to the picking of green 
Gooseberries from bushes which have been sprayed 
with arsenate of lead to kill the false caterpillars 
of the Gooseberry sawfly. 

Lead arsenate and nicotine can only be obtained 
from firms licensed to sell If supplies 


cannot be procured from a horticultural sundries- 


poisons, 


man, the local chemist should be asked to obtain 
them. In any Rook ”’ 
be signed in compliance with the Sale of [ood 


case the ‘* Poisons must 


and Drugs Act. The foregoing washes may be used 
tospray a!l manner of fruit trees. —Food Production 
Leaflet No. 32 l 
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‘GARDENING OF THE WEEK 


FOR SOUTHERN GARDENS. 


The Kitchen Garden. 
Spinach.—Winter Spinach will supply plenty 
of good leaves for some time to come with a little 
help. Sprinkle a little well-seasoned soot between 
the rows, and use the hoe freely when the ground 
is dry. Regular sowings must now be made 
to keep up the supply. 


Onions.—As soon as the ground is in good 
workable condition, the seedlings which have been 
raised in boxes may be planted out. They must 
be handled carefully and with as little disturbance 
to the roots as possible. Do not plant too deeply, 
and well water them in as the work proceeds. 
Sprinkle them with water late in the afternoon, 
should the weather be dry, till they have become 
well established. 


Leeks.—The earliest plants may be put out 
now in ground which has been deeply dug and 
well manured. Plant them in trenches and treat 
them in the same manner as Celery. 


Spring Cabbage.—The recent cold weather has 
retarded this important crop, but growth will 
be accelerated by applying a small quantity of 
nitrate of soda around each plant. Use the hoe 
freely among the plants in dry weather. 


Peas.—To ensure a good supply of pods during 
the month of July, two or three good sowings 
must be made this month. Attend to the Staking 
of early plants before they become damaged by 
rough weather. During showery weather dust 
the rows with well-seasoned soot to promote a 
healthy growth. 


Fruit Under Glass. 


Late Muscat Vines.—-When the Vines are in 
active growth, the temperature should not fal] 
below 50° at any time. Admit air to the house 
in the forenoon, more or less according to outdoor 
conditions. Damp down all bare surfaces in the 
house frequently during warm, sunny weather, 
and close the house early in the afternoon. Watch 
for attacks of red spider, and sponge the affected 
leaves with a weak solution of soft soap and sulphur 
should this pest gain a footing. If the Vines are 
growing in shallow, well-drained borders, they 
will need plenty of water, and stimulants should 
be afforded at every watering till the berries. 
commence to colour. 


Midseason Vines.—When it can be seen which 
shoots are carrying the best bunches, all surplus 
growth must be removed. Before the points of 
the shoots reach the glass, attention must be given 
to tying. This work requires care and patience, 
as they are easily broken off at this stage. Stop 
the shoots at the second leaf bevond the bunch, 
and rub off all lateral growth behind the bunches, 
Before the Vines come into flower the borders 
must be examined, and, if necessary, a thorough 
watering must be given, 


The Hardy Fruit Garden. 


Aphides.—Attacks of green and black fly 
should be anticipated by early spraying with an 
insecticide. These pests are very difficult to get rid 
of when once they become established. As soon as 
the fruits have set, the trees should be thoroughly 
sprayed with a solution of soft soap and sulphur. 
Subsequent applications of this mixture should 
be afforded at regular intervals. This will also 
check the ravages of red spider and thrips; but 
should these latter insects gain a footing on the 
leaves, a Stronger solution will be required to deal 
with them effectively. 


The Flower Garden. 

Sweet Peas.—-The young plants which have 
heen raised in boxes or pots must be planted out 
as soon as the ground is in suitable condition. 
Plant them in Shallow trenches about 18 inches 
wide. When planted, place small twigs to the 
plants far support, and should birds be trouble- 
some, Strands of black cotton must be adjusted 
over the rows. 


Violets.—If young plants were propagated 
last autumn, thev will now be ready to put out. 
A piece of ground which is not too much exposed 
to the sun should be selected for the Violet. It 
it was dug and well manured in the winter, it 
should now receive a good dressing of soot and 
the surface be made level with arake. The single 
varieties may be planted a foot apart and the 
doubles a little closer. Propagation may also 
be effected by dividing the old plants after they 
have finished flowering, planting the most promising 
crowns. Keep them regularly supplied with water 
till thay have become established, and damp them 


with a fine-rosed can late in the afternoon during 
warm, sunny weather. 

Pansies.—Sow seeds now for raising plants 
to bloom inthe autumn. The seeds will germinate 
readily in a cold frame. Varieties ‘that are worth 
perpetuating may be divided after they have 
flowered, planting the best portions’ in a shady 
position outdoors, 


Plants Under Glass. 


Panicum, Isolepis gracilis and Pilea muscosa. 
These are indispensable for furnishing the edges 
of groups, and require to be propagated every 
spring. Isolepis gracilis may be increased by 
dividing the old plants. Pot the divisions into 
34-inch pots and place them in a warm, moist 
house till they have made new growth. Panicums 
and Pileas are easily propagated from cuttings. 

Crotons and Dracenas.—Young plants which 
have been rooted this year must be grown on in 
plenty of heat and moisture. Except when they 
have been recently potted, Crotons require full 
exposure to the sun in order to produce good 
colour in the foliage. 

. E. Harriss. ° 
(Gardener to Lady Wantage.) 
Lockinge Gardens, Wantage, Berks. 


FOR NORTHERN GARDENS. 


The Kitchen Garden. 


Rhubarb.—Now that Rhubarb is growing 
actively, it must on no account suffer from lack 
of moisture at the roots, especially if it is grown 
on light soil. If farmyard manure cannot be 
obtained, bone manure has a wonderful effect 
on the growth. It should be pointed out that it 
is a great mistake to pull stalks from weak or 
recently planted roots, and only moderately from 
roots that have not been more than two years 
planted. 


Seakale.— Roots that were prepared some time 
ago for next season's crop may now Safely be 
planted permanently. If the ground has already 
been prepared, it will only be necessary to fork 
it over and level it down with a wooden rake. 
Plant in rows about 2 feet apart, allowing a foot 
between the plants. Planting is best done with 
an ordinary dibber, making certain that the roots 
are pyt well into the ground. 


Asparagus.—Where it is intended to form a 
new plantation, no time should be lost in having 
the beds prepared for the reception of the plants. 
The greatest possible care should be taken in 
planting; indeed, it is only work for the more 
experienced hands. Perhaps the simplest way 
to establish beds is to sow seeds. Such beds in 
due course will give excellent results. The danger 
from planting two or three year old crowns is 
that the roots very often get dried up In transit. 


The Flower Garden. 

Michaelmas Daisies.—Some varieties grow so 
fast that plants which have been left undisturbed 
for more than two years must be broken up and 
replanted. The present is a good time to see to 
this. In planting, select small pieces from the 
outside of the group, and with strong-growing 
varieties allow 3 feet between the plants. Dwarf- 
growing varieties, of which Thomsonii is the type. 
must not be unduly disturbed. 

Bamboos.—-Where planting is contemplated, 
there is no better time to begin this work. In 
Selecting a site it must be remembered that 
Bamboos thrive best where they can be sheltered 
from the north and east. Should this not be 


possible, intending planters would be well advised - 


to provide some temporary shelter until the plants 
are established. The site should also be a moist 
one, as during summer it is almost impossible 
to give them too much moisture. 

Violets.— Plants that have been producing 
flowers in frames will now be almost spent, and 
preparations should now be made to secure next 
season's stock. In the absence of rooted cuttings, 
the old plants should be broken up, and strong 
young shoots with small roots attached should 
be secured and planted out on a prepared border 
enriched with some decayed manure. Violets do 
best on an east or west border, and until they are 
growing away freely it will be necessary to water 
them regularly. 


Plants Under Glass. 


Begonia Gloire de Sceaux.—Cuttings of this 
delightful Begonia may now be inserted. selecting 
atrong young shoots from the base of the old 
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lants. For the most part these will root readily 
if inserted almost entirely in sand and placed in 
a propagating-frame with a moderate bottom-heat. 
Some of the older plants may be grown on for 
larger specimens, but care must be taken to retain 
only such plants as are free from that troublesoine 
little thrip. On the slightest sign of its appear- 
ance, the house should be fumigated two nights in 
succession. 


Petunias.— Young plants should be potted on 
as soon as the roots appear through the soil, as 
there is perhaps no plant that suffers more through 
becoming potbound. Careful watering and venti- 
lating are very necessary at this stage. 


Cyclamens.—Early plants that are passing 
out of flower must not be neglected if it is intended 
to flower them again another season. Water 
should be gradually withheld until the foliage dics 
off, after which the plants must be given a period 


of rest. 
Fruit Under Glass. 


Orchard-House.—Now that the fruits have 
set on most of the trees, the work of thinning must 
receive attention. Remove, in the first place, all 
badly formed fruits and then thin out the clusters. 
It will be necessary to go over the trees several 
times before the final thinning. Syringe the trees 
vigorously on fine days to cleanse the foliage, 
and keep the house somewhat closer to assist 
the fruits to swell. Remove all decayed flowers, 
and syringe the trees occasionally with Quassia 
to render the foliage distasteful to insect pests. 
On no account must the roots be allowed to become 
dry; this in many cases is the cause of fruits 
dropping. Jous HIGHGATE. 

(Head-Gardener to the Marquis of Linlithgow.) 

Hopetoun, South Queensferry, Linlithgow, 


BEES 


N the first fine, warm day after the 

middle of the present month (April) 

every bee-keeper should make a 

thorough examination of all the stocks 

in the apiary, and the hives and frames 

should be spring-cleaned. To do this latter operation 
properly a spare, empty hive is necessary. The 
hive containing the bees should be carefully moved 
a little to one side and the clean, empty one placed 
in its position, care being taken that the floor- 
board stands quite level across the entrance, but 
allowing a slight slope of about half an inch from 
back to front. The bees in the old hive are then 
subdued—very little smoke is generally sufficient 
at this season; the frames are uncovered—not 
more than two at a time—and all brace comb and 
propolis scraped from off the top bars. A painter’s 
scraper can be used for this work, but, better 
still, a special tool made for the purpose, which 
can be obtained at a small cost from any appliance 
dealer; it is called the Blomfield Hive Tool. 
Having cleaned the tops of all the frames, they 
should be lifted out of the old hive and placed in 
their same order in the clean one. While doing 
this make a careful note of the condition of the 


colony, the amount of stores and brood and the 


state of the combs. Old, misshapen combs should 
be marked so. that they can be removed later in 
the season. It is a very good plan to renew at least 
two each year—in this way no combs are kept 
that are more than five years old. 

If, on the spring examination, a stock is seen to 
be very weak—that is, with brood on less than 
two or three frames—the dummy board should 
be used to reduce the size of the hive, and in this 
way conserve the heat. Weak stocks early in 
May will thrive better if kept to seven or eight 
combs instead of the full complement of ten. 
As they increase in strength, more frames can be 
added and the dummy moved to one side. It is 
often found in weak stocks that the Outside combs 
on which bees have not clustered during the winter 
have become, mouldy; these, unless they contain 
sealed honey, (should( be discarded and melted 
down fer wax. 
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The best quilt to use directly above the frames 
is a piece of strong unbleached calito, which is 
cheap and can be renewed again in the autumn. 
Above this should be placed at least four thicknesses 
uf felt or blankets—it is most importarit to keep 
the brood nest warm during May, otherwise 
breeding will not go on satisfactorily. 

The width of the hive entrances must be governed 
by the strength of the colony and the state of the 
weather. Generally a space of 4 inches is sufficient 
for an ‘iverage colony during May, unless the 
weather is exceptionally hot. 

In bee-kceping it is impossible to fix the exact 
date for doing certain operations, as everything 
depends upon the season. In some years stocks 
are storing surplus honey at the beginning of May, 
in others they may not be ready for supering until 
a month later. 

li the weather in your district has been 
unfavourable during the past few weeks, the 
bees may be on the verge of starvation ; many 
a thriving stock has died from hunger during an 
inclement April, having exhausted its winter 
supply of stores without being able to replenish 
it. Even with the present high price of bee sugar, 
it is false economy not to feed if the colonies are 
short of food. Never before in the whole history 


wi bee-keeping have bees been so valuable as 


they are at the present time. 

April and May are the months when everything 
must be done to stimulate the queen into laying ; 
she will only do this if plenty of honey or its equiva- 
lent in the form of syrup is being brought into the 
hive. 

It should be remembered that it takes nearly 
six weeks before a foraging bee can be pro- 
duced. From the date of the laying of the egg 
to the time when the worker emerges from its cell 
s three weeks, but at least another fortnight 
must elapse before that bee leaves the hive 
tə collect nectar, hence the importance of 
encouraging the queen to lay during the earlier 
menths of the year. Bees hatched after the 
teginning of June are of little use except in 
heather districts, as far as the honey crop is 
aagncermed. 

On examining the colony it may be found that 
there is a certain amount of sealed honey in the 
combs, but none in the open cells. In cases like 
this it is a distinct advantage to slightly bruise 
the cappings over the honey; this will cause the 
tees to feed from these combs and will act as a 
-timulant, the same as if honey from the outside 
-was being brought in. 

In a thriving colony, from the end of April 
awards the queen may be laying over 2,000 eggs 
a day, which means that there is a constantly in- 
‘yeasing number of grubs which want feeding, 
and the daily amount of food required by, say, 
2.000 grubs can be imagined. If it is found 
that a colony is practically without food, two or 
three pints of warm syrup must be given im- 
mediately in a rapid feeder so that the bees can take 
it down and store a certain amount in the combs 
as soon as possible, otherwise the feeding should 
be done slowly, giving the bees not more than 
walf a pint of syrup each day. The object is not 
that they should store away the food in the combs 
fuc future use, but that they should utilise it at 
ace in brood-rearing. At this time of year we 
want plenty of empty cells in which the queen 
ran deposit eggs, and if we feed so that these 
sils are filled up with syrup we defeat our 
ated, g 

March this year has in most parts of the country 
teen a very unfavourable month for bee-keepers, 
and stocks will be very backward in consequence, 
and it is most important to see that none are suffer- 
mg from want of food. 


Birdwood, Wells. L. Bicc- WITHER. 


A 
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Sterilisation of Beetroot 


F all the salads which have become 

‘popular in our homes to-day, none 

can compare with the Beet. Pro- 

bably at a time of the year when 

salads can be had in abundance, 
namely, the summer months, Beet then is not 
in such demand. It is really a winter and spring 
salad and vegetable, but at times one appreciates 
a dish even during the summer months. 

The roots are lifted before severe frost in the 
autumn and stored in sand, dry soil or ashes 
without attempting to wash them, as the moist 
soil adhering to the roots helps to keep them fresh 
and prevent shrivelling. Those amateur growers 
who have done any fruit bottling will have a 
plentiful supply of empty bottles in spring, and 
should therefore take advantage and bottle a 
few roots of Beet for summer use. 

The sterilisation need not be complete; that is. 
all the air does not require to be driven out of the 
bottles, provided sufficient heat is applied so as 
to cause a partial vacuum to be produced and to 
hermetically seal the bottles when cold. 

The present is a good time to bottle the roots 
of Beet. Wash the roots carefully, taking care not 
to bruise them; then boil for an hour, according to 
size. Afterwards remove the skin and, while 
hot, cut the roots into thin slices and pack firmly 
into the fruit bottles, which should be filled to 
the neck or shoulder or to within half an inch 
from the top. As the filling proceeds, care should 
be taken to pack firmly by pressing the slices 
down with a piece of stick. When the bottles 
are filled with the boiled roots, cover with equal 
parts of cold water and pure malt vinegar. The 
rubber rings are then adjusted, the glass stoppers 
and spring clips placed in position and made fairly 
tight. 

The bottles and contents are then placed in 
a large pot and covered up to the glass stoppers 
or immersed in cold water. Heat should then 
be applied slowly until the water in the heating 
apparatus reaches 150° Fahr. Thise temperature 
should be maintained for at least an hour, when 
the bottles can be taken out, the spring clips 
tightened, if necessary, and, when cold, stored 
away in a dark, cool cupboard. If the above 
method is adopted, one can have Beet practically 
at any season of the year. 

Beet can be preserved for a reasonable time by 
boiling and covering with vinegar; but many 
prefer Beet after being sterilised and kept in the 
bottles for at least three months. 

GEORGE STUART. 

13, George Square, Edinburgh. 


HE only relatively cheap vegetable on the 
market is Asparagus, of which there are good 
supplies from France. The French Green 
is valued at from 12s. per bundle ; English 
is 2s. or 3s. dearer. Lloris, or “ Lauris” as it 
is sometimes spelt, is now from 6s8.; white 
Spruce Asparagus may be had from 2s. 

upwards. Cauliflowers, and not overlarge ones, sell 
readily at 9s. or 10s. per dozen, and Savoys are 16s. per 
tally. If these prices increase, one can have visions of 
suburban shoppers sharing a Caulitlower, or perhaps 
control will step in and insist on this vegetable and Savoys 
being divided and retailed by the ounce, at per pound 
would be only for Park Lane and ex-munitioners. Mush- 
rooms and Seakale are dearer, but French bunch Carrots 
have gone down to 5s. 6d. Rhubarb is scarce and in 
great demand; the outdoor pullings now realise more 
than forced did in the old days. 

Grapes are nearly, and will be quite by the time this 
is read, over, but the earliest hothouse are due next month, 
as also are the first Peaches. Of the foreign white Grapes, 
Almerias are still to be had, and the Colonial Ladies’ 
Fingers, as they were formerly named, now are shown 
as Muscats, aud, of course, at correspondingly enhanced 
price. Almerias are quoted at 70s. to 1008. per barrel, 
but there is much waste, so this is no index of a fair 
retail price. Apples cannot pay the retailer; and many 
a fruiterer loses money on the Oranges he buys, for similar 


reasons. Often he cannot sell one-half of his purchases 
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of these fruits—they are in such bad condition ; and the 
Oranges, also Lemons, are distinctly dearer. Luckily 
forehim, the box Apples are almost over, and it is to be 
hoped that the Australian and various Cape fruits which 
are now on the way will turn out. better. 

Of cut flowers, Arums and Carnations exceed the demand, 
but, while they are now much cheaper, Datfodils of all 
sorts sell well. Red Roses sell well at from 93. to 15s. 
Lily of the Valley is scarce, but white Lilac overplentiful 
at the moment. Clara Butt Tulips at 3s. are of very good 
quality, though the red sorts fetch a shilling more. Sweet 
Peas, which came in last week, are eagerly bought; and 
this week’s new arrivals, the delicious Stocks from North 
London, are snapped up at from 16s. to 208. per pad. 

Pot plants include pretty Roses, chiefly Tausendsch6n 
and Mrs. W. H. Cutbush, dainty little plants of Primula 
malacoides (particularly well grown), mixed Cineraria: in 
3-inch pots and having quite large heads of bloom, 
Boronias (which scent the market), Genistas and 
Cyclamens, 

Cut greenery is more plentiful and nearly normal, 
During the week a lot of “French Fern,” the Davallia- 
like Onychium japonicum, arrived, and long shoots of 
Ruscus racemosus are also to be had. 


April 3. A. COSTER. 


ANSWERS 
TO CORRESPONDENTS 


FLOWER GARDEN. 


IRIS FIMBRIATA (G. H.).—This species is rather 
erratic In its flowering, and if too vigorously.grown may 
take years before giving a satisfactory flowering. The 
soil conditions should be of sandy loam and old mortar 
or lime in some form with restricted root room. During 
growth liberal supplies of water at the plants’ roots are 
necessary to ensure the formation of flowering crowns. 
this to be followed by comparatively dry conditions 
during autumn and winter. If you cannot give it a hot 
or sunny place in the open with the conditions named. 
try it in a large pan and imitate them as near as may be 
with a sunny frame or cold house protection. The plant 
should now be giving signs of towering. 


MOVING HERBACEOUS PLANTS AND FRUIT TREES 
(Thaland).—It is not at all clear from your letter when you 
are likely to be moving your residence. You give May to 
September inclusive, and what is possible and practicable 
in the first and last of these would be quite impracticable 
during the other months. Moving Roses, Pæonics and 
Lilies, e.g., In June and July, could only end more or Icsae 
disastrously, while during the same pcriod the fruit trees 
would be in bearing. Roses, if divested of every scrap 
of foliage, may be moved in July and survive, though we 
do not recommend it. Ponies would move quite well 
late in August and September, and Madonna Lilies. 
if these are referred to, could safely be transplanted in 
August. Michaelmas Daisies may be cut down at almost 
any season and transplanted if well watered subsequently. 
a remark that applics to all the plants. Far better 
move all the fruit trees and bushes now into the new 
garden if possible than attempt to do so during thr 
height of summer, or even resorting to potting or boxing 
the plants. 

PLANTS FOR EDGING (Essex).—Pinks, Aubrictias. 
Thrift (Armeria), Gentianella (G. acaulls, a grand subject 
if specially catered for at planting-time), Phlox frondosa. 
Veronica incana, Mossy Saxifrages, Santolina incana 
compacta, dwarf or Munstead Lavender, Erica vagans 
rubra and E. v. alba are some of the suitable subjects 
which occur offhand as valuable either for flower e1 
permanent leaf beauty. The Cerastium and Cotoneaster 
are quitc unsuitable. Rosemary is too crect, the dwart 
Lavender above named being far more suitable. Gnapha- 
lium lanatum would do if its flowering was suppressed. 
“ Santhloria ” we do not know, and wonder whether it ıs 
a corruption of “ Santolina” given above. Marigold. 
Poppy and Eschscholzia all sow themselves freely, but. 
seeing that the seedlings come either in hopeless clusters 
or are irregularly dispersed, they are of little garden 
value. For naturalising on sloping banks they are useful 
enough. 

PLANTAINS ON LAWNS (3. M. K. C.).—-Plantains 
and other coarse weeds are sometimes killed in grass 
by injecting a little sulphuric acid into the centre of each 
one. An instrument something like a walking-stick 
is obtainable for the purpose. It is hollow towards the 
base and pointed, The hollow part is filled with liquid, 
and the point is pushed into the centre of a weed, a spring 
pressed, and a little acid injected into the plant. The 
instrument is obtainable from seedsmen and horticultural 
symdriesmen. Another method of killing Plantains is 
to place about a teaspoonful of common salt on the centre 
of each plant and allow it to dissolve. When once grass 
has become weedy, however, it takes a very long time 
to clean it again, for it is full of weed seeds, which continue 
to germinate over a number of years. It is possible to 
use ordinary weed-killer to kill Plantains. lt should be 
mixed in the ordinary way and used through an ordinary 
oilcan, such as is used for oiling engines or machines, a 
little liquid being given to each weed, If not used very 
carcfully, however, a patch of the surrounding grass 
may be killed also. It should be used in dry weather. 
The plants of Chimonanthus fragrans will flower as they 
advance in age. Do not give manure or richer soil. as 
that will encourage luscious growth, which is not the best 
kind of wood to produce flowers. Age is really what the 
plants require. 

THE SHAMROCK (P, 1.--W.):—The, plant you send us 
from Tipperary is the Black Medick (Medicago lupulina), 
and not the true Shamrock, which has been grown trom 
secds by the thousand near Cork from about 1900 ap te 
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the present, and sent all over the country to be distributed 
to Irish soldiers and others on St. Patrick’s Day. This 
is the Lesser Yellow Clover (Trifolium minus). You 
can easily distinguish the two, whether in flower or not. 
The Black Medick you send us has the leaves and leaf- 
stalks hairy on all surfaces, small yellow flower-heads 
and black fruit. The true Shamrock (Trifolium minus) has 
smaller leaves almost without hairs, small yellow flower- 
heads, and pale brown fruits or seed-pods. Besides these 
two we had the White or Creeping Clover (Trifolium 
repens) sent from Ireland as the true Shamrock when the 
subject was first discussed about twenty years ago. All 
three arc native to Ircland, and we hope the above descrip- 
tion will enable you to distinguish the true Shamrock 
as adopted in Ireland. 


FRUIT GARDEN. 


INJURY TO PLUM SHOOTS (C. P.).—The small Plum 
shoot is attacked by the fungus Monilia fructigena, the 
cause of brown rot; the larger by Kutypella prunastfi. 
In both cases diseased pieces should be pruned out, and 
the rest of the tree sprayed with Bordeaux or Burgundy 
mixture. 

APPLE STORE-HOUSE (E. D. C.).—It depends on the 
size and productiveness of your trees. A room 20 feet 
by 15 fect makes a roomy, useful store. Walls.—Concrete 
walls 14 inches wide would answer the purpose excellently. 
This thickness of wall would keep the store cool in summer 
and protect the fruit from frost in winter. The roof.— 
This should be of thatch, and of a depth of from 15 inches 
to 18, inches. Sedges or Reeds last the longest; straw 
or Heather may also be used. Ventilation.—It should 
have two small ventilators on either side—not quite 
` opposite to one another—fixed near the base of the walls, a 
little above the ground level of the store. The apertures 
should be 16 inches by 6 inches. The ventilators should 
consist of perforated iron plates fixed permanently in 
the apertures, the holes being half an inch in diameter 
and an inch apart. The ventilators will have to be pro- 
tected against flics and wasps entering the store by a plate 
of finely perforated zinc, permanently fixed. Ventilation 
will have to be regulated by a closely fitted wooden 
shutter fixed over the aperture outside, and made to open 
and shut at will. In severe weather the apertures should 
be partly filled with straw. Two smal! glass shutters 
should be fixed In the apex of the roof, these to be 

rotected against the entrance of wasps and flies. 

oors.—There should be two, an outer and an 
inner door. the former to be closed before the latter 
is opened in cold weather. The inner door should be 
of thick glass. The floor.—This. should be of common 
earth, as it emits more or less needed moisture to the air, 
which hard floors do not. ay a TO a strong store of 
this description, aspect makes but little difference, but let 
it run from north tosouth, if convenient. Interior arrange- 
ment.—A store of the dimensions given would accommo- 
date shelves 3 fect wide, in tiers of 16 inches, one 
above another, all round the room (except where the doors 
are), leaving a space in the centre for table or tlers of 
shelves, as desired, 4 feet wide, with a path all round 
24} feet wide. The shelves should be made of laths 2 inches 
wide and half an inch deep (slightly bevelled to leave a 
depression between), with a space of a quarter of an inch 
between each two laths. 

NEGLECTED AND BARREN VINES (J. T. H.).— 
From your description of the vinery, the Vines, border, 
and condition of the roots of your Vines, there seems 
nothing to find fault with, and the wonder is they do not 
bear fruit satisfactorily. The well-doing of Vines depends 
more upon the abundance of healthy roots than upon 
anything clse, and, judging by the condition of those 
grubbed up, this appears to be all one could desire, and 
it would appear to have been a mistake to have destroyed 
them. You say nothing of the treatment the branches 
of the Vines have received. We fear these must have 
been greatly overcrowded, causing a weak growth in those 
branches which should bear the Grapes, It is not*possible 
to deal fully with a subject of this importance in the 
space allocated to an answer to a question. No doubt if 
we could see the Vines we could explain to you in a few 
words the cause of failure and the remedy to apply. 
Cannot you engage the friendly services of an expert 
professional gardener in your neighbourhood to do this 
for you? In the meantime, seeing that your borders 
are rather shallow, and therefore porous and well drained, 
our advice to you fis to irrigate the borders now and 
thoroughly—not once, but thrice—on three succeed- 
ing days, not giving driblets but floods, and those 
of strong manure-water from farm or stable yard. 
Failing this, use Thomson’s or Pearson’s Artificial Vine 
Manure (to be had from all responsible seed or manure 
merchants) as prescribed by them, the object being 
to thoroughly saturate the roots, as probably they have 
suffered severely from drought at one time or another. 
The next thing to do, as soon as the surface of the border 
is dry enough, is to take 3 inches or 4 inches of the surface 
soil away, carefully forking the same with as little dis- 
turbance of the roots as possible, and then substitute 
the following soil compost for it in a layer 4 inches deep, 
treading it firmly down: To a barrow-load of new fibrous 
loam add half a peck of old pluster or mortar rubble, 
the same of lime, the same of brick-ends (broken small), 
half a bushel of old Mushroom-bed manure or short, 
well-rotted manure, and half a gallon of Thomson’s or 
Pearson’s manure, well mixing the whole together. In 
the culture of the Vine shoots it is important to take 
care that the side shoots of the Vines are not too close 
together. They should not be less than 15 inches apart 
and approximately the same In length, pinching with the 
fuger and thumb the heart or centre of the shoots as soon 
ax they have attained this length, and pinching in the 
Kame Way any subsequent young side or end shoots which 
imay form on such branches as soon as a third leaf has 
been formed. Doing this will help to develop a strong 
fruit-bearing shoot and an absence of an excess of useless 
young folage, so exposing the leaves and tissues of the 
fruit-bearing shoots to abundance of sunshine, light and 
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air, and so preparing them in due time (with the usual 
daily and careful attention to watering, ventilating, 
&c.) to produce an abundant crop of best quality Grapes. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


THE COUNTY RATE OF WAGES (R. M.).—The 
“county rate” means the county rate for agricultural 
workers, of which full particulars may be obtained from 
the Secretary, Agricultural Wages Board, 80, Pall Mall, 
S.W.1. You should apply for a copy of the Wages Board 
Gazette for March 1. Since this was issued the Board 
has agreed to a 6s. 6d. increase per week. Local county 
rates may be obtained from Pall Mall. 

SPRAYING AND BEES (J. V. M.).~Spraying with 
lead arsenate will do no harm to becs unless it is done 
while the trees are in flower. Some of the bees may then 
be poisoned, but it has no connection whatever with the 
bee disease. The lead arsenate should never be used on 
trees in flower. 

NAMES OF PLANTS.—E. T. Notley.—2, Chlorophytum 
elatum; 5, Selaginella Braunii (dyed); 6, Selayinella 
species. The other specimens were so scrappy; it was 
impossible to identify them. E. M. A.—-Cephalotaxus 
pedunculata. It is not possible to recognise the sex of 
Araucarias by the feel of the margins of the leaves. Fre- 
quently both sexes are produced on the same tree 
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NEW AND RARE PLANTS. 
AWARDS OF MERIT. 

Freesia Pinkie.—-New Fregsias, if not common of late, 
have compelled admiration because of their intrinsic 
merit and their not inconsiderable superiority over older 
varieties, this latest comer by no means the least. among 
them. The corolla lobes are coloured rose pink, the 
lowest outer segment flushed with pale orange, the tube 
white. A distinctive feature of the newcomer is that the 
flowers face the observer, whereas they are usually erectly 
disposed. Beautiful, bright and refined, with rich fragrance 
wedded thereto, we think most highly of it. From the 
Rev. Joseph Jacob, Whitchurch, Salop. 

Saxifraga lilacina—This charming Himalayan kind 
is included among the Cushion Rockfolls, and is one of 
the most interesting of the set. Though two decades 
have not clapsed since its introduction, it has become 
justly popular, even if less free flowering than some. 
Its slightly encrusted rosettes of leaves practically carpet 
the soil, the solitary lilac flowers being borne on frail 
green peduncles barely 2 inches high. It prefers semi- 
shade and a vegetable—i.e.. non-limy—soil. From 
Messrs. R. Tucker and Sons, Oxford. 

Narcissus Golden Cycle.—Presumably a cyclamincus 
hybrid with long, cylindrical, slightly reflexing crown 
thrice as large as that species, the perianth segments, 
which have a considerable expanse, irregularly disposed 
and but slightly refexed. It is of self golden colour. 
The award was recommended to it as a suitable variety 
for pots and rockwork. Shown by Captain H. G. Hawker, 
Ermington. (See illustration, page 159.) 

Odontioda St. Andre (O. Sandere: x Odontoglossum 
amabile).—The ground colour is pale yellow, the petals 
irregularly blotched with‘ reddish brown. A shapely, 
well-marked variety. From Messrs. Sander and Sons, 
St. Albans. The foregoing awards were made by the 
Royal Horticultural Society on March 25. ; 


SCOTTISH HORTICULTURAL ASSOCIATION. 
THE monthly meeting of the : Scottish . Horticultural 
Association was held in the Goold Hall, St. Andrews 
Square, Edinburgh; on the evening of April 1. The chair 
was occupied by Mr. R. Fife, President. There was a good 
attendance. The paper of the evening was by Dr. W. G. 
Nmith, of the Edinburgh and East of Scotland College of 
Agriculture. The subject was that of ‘ Soil Organisms.” 
As was to be expected, it was most ably and thoroughly 
treated by Dr. Smith, who discussed ina lucid and ex- 
haustive way the organisms in the soil and the part thev 
play in the economy of Nature. The lecture was not such 
as can be summarised in a necessarily brief notice, but it 
will be of great value when published in the Transactions 
of the association. Dr. Smith was warmly thanked for 
his lecture. An interesting exhibit was made by Mr. 
J. W. M’Hattie, Superintendent of Edinburgh Parks, who 
showed several varieties of Leeks with the object of 
indicating their relative winter-resisting properties. 


OBITUARY 


JESSE WILLARD. 


It is with much regret that we have to record 
the death of this veteran and much-respected 
gardener full of years (eighty-five) and honours 
(as the latter are counted by the esteem, love and 
friendship of those who knew him best). Mr. 
Willard was head-gardener and steward to the 
late Baroness Burdett-Coutts at Hollv Lodge, 
Highgate, for the long term of forty-five years. 
A gardener of the old school, careful, methodical 
and precise to a degree—considering that he had 


to battle continuously for that long time with ‘ 


the terribly adverse conditions (for plant life) 
of the London atmosphere—the great success he 
attained was remarkable, and possible only to 
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a man of his sterling industry and painstaking 
character. Not only was Mr. Willard noted as 
a good all-round gardener, but he was also a 
successful farm steward. He was one of our 
greatest experts on all things appertaining 
to goats. Bees he loved, and knew more 
about them than most gardeners. We knew 
Mr. Willard chiefly by coming in contact 
with him during the last twenty or more years 
on the fruit and vegetable committee of the Royal 
Horticultural Society at the fortnightly meetings, 
and also on the committee of the Gardeners’ 
Royal Benevolent Institution for the same length 
of time. He was a man of a singularly simple 
and pleasant personality; tall, thin, erect, and 
always dressed in a precise and homely fashion, 
reminding one somewhat of a strict Quaker of 
the old sort. Mr. Willard was one of those men 
of whom, we think, it may be truly said he was 
generally at peace with himself and with a'l the 
world. . O. T. 


JOHN MIRREY. 
We have to record the death on March 27 of 
Mr. John Mirrey, for upwards of forty years 
stationmastcr at Lochanhead, on the Castle 
Douglas branch of the Glasgow and South-Western 
Railway. Mr. Mirrey made his station one of 
the prettiest on the system of the Glasgow and 


` South-Western Railway, and, even in later years, 


Lochanhead was rarely absent from the list of 
first prize awards in the competition instituted 
by the directors. 
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THOMAS NEVE. 

THE death of Mr. Thomas Neve on March 5 at 
the age of seventy-one removes from the Reading 
district a well-known and much-respected horti- 
culturist. For the long period of forty-three 
years Mr. Neve occupied the position of head- 
gardener at Sindlesham House, near Wokingham. 
He was one of the earliest members of the Reading 
and District Gardeners’ Association, and for many 
years was an active member of the committee. 
Mr. Neve read numerous papers, took a keen 
interest in the debates, and filled the position of 
chairman. A good all-round gardener, he was 
particularly intercsted in the renovation of old 
fruit trees. Practising what he preached, Mr. 
Neve obtained surprisingly good results in making. 
a number of old espalier Apple trees fruitful 
pyramids. In addition to assisting cottagers and 
allotment holders with advice, his services were in 
frequent demand as a judge. Mr. Neve was for 
many years the local secretary of the Royal 
Gardeners’ Orphan Fund. 


GARDENING APPOINTMENTS. 


MR. H. C. Woop, after serving with the Queen’s Royal 
West minsters (Surreys), has been appointed head-gardene: 
to Miss Hopkins at The Gardens, New Place, Lingfield, 
Surrey. 

MR. A. WALKLING, Sun Oak'Lodge, Coolhurst, Horsham, 
Sussex, has been appointed head-gardener to Mrs. Godman, 


Highden, Washington, near Pulborough, Sussex. 


Mr. C. H. WOODERSON, The Lodge, Ravenshill, Chisle- 
hurst, Kent, has been appointed head-gardener to the 
Rev. Dr. Bright, Hollow Hill, Ditchingham, Norfolk. 

Mk. W. COLLINS, who recently returned to his Position 
88 sub-foreman of the Temperate House Pits, Royal 
Botanic Gardens, Kew, on demobilisation from the King’s. 
Royal Rifles, has been appointed Superintendent oi 
Clarence Park, St. Albans. 7 
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TRADE NOTE. 


“ BLIGHTY ” BURGUNDY MIXTURE. 

THE Horticultural Section of the Mond Nickel Com ny 

Limited, 39, Victoria Street, S.W., have just issue two 
attractive leaflets, one entitled * Copper Sulphate.” 
dealing with its uses in farming and gardening, the other 
on “ Blighty Burgundy Mixture,” an effective preventive 
of Potato disease. After reading the booklets one feela 
more than ever convinced of the advantages of spraying 
Potatoes, The Company is willing to supply free copies 
of these booklets to all applicants, and will also assist 
growers who are interested in spraying. Trials and 
experiments are being conducted inf various parts of the 
United Kingdom~with-a viéw to maintaining the high 
quality of the Company's productions. 
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EED-SOWING is a matter that will 

require attention for the next few weeks. 

On the careful carrying out of this opera- 

tion depends toa large extent the success 

or otherwise of the whole of the year's 
crops. No attempt should be made either to sow 
or plant so long as the land remains wet and cold. 
But after a few days of drying winds and a little 
sunshine, ground that has already been trenched 
should be gone over lightly with a fork to stir it up, 
any big clods being broken down so as to obtain 
a good tilth for receiving the seeds. 

The Onion Bed.—One of the first matters 
that should receive attention is the bed for 
the main crop of Onions, the seed of which 
should now be sown as soon as possible. A slight 
dusting of soot scattered over the ground before 
taking out the drills will be beneficial. The drills 


should be drawn about ro inches apart and not 


more than an inch deep, and the seed be scattered 
thinly along them. 

Sowing Parsnips .—Parsnips should be sown as 
sonn as possible. On heavy land the system known 
as boring (which has already been descrited in 
these pages) should be adopted, if possible. 
On light land drills can be made about 18 inches 
apart, of a depth of about 1 inch, and the seed 
be sown along these at intervals of about 6 inches, 
three or four seeds being placed at each point. 
The seedlings may be reduced later to a single 
plant by thinning, and the surplus used for 
making up any blanks that may occur. 

Sugar Beet Growing.—Among the root crops 
that may profitably be grown for feeding stock, 
Sugar Beet deserves consideration. It is also of 
importance at present to ascertain in what districts 
of this country its growth on a larger scale for the 
manufacture of sugar might eventually be recom- 
mended. A crop of at least ro tons per acre 
may be expected, and there are instances where as 
much as 18 tons have been obtained. To sow one 
acre, 12lb. of seed are sufficient. The last week 
in April or the first week in May is a suitable 
time for sowing. For feeding purposes it is esti- 
mated that 41b. of good Sugar Beet are equal to 8lb. 
of Mangels or rib. of cereal meals in mixed 
rations. 

Bee-Keeping Schemes: Importing. Stocks 
from Holland.—Among the minor rural industries 
which the Board of Agriculture is very desirous of 
placing on a more satisfactory basis is bee-keeping. 
To this end a scheme of local co-operation between 
societies of bee-keepers and the county horti- 
cultural organisations has been set up. This 
scheme, we understand, is working most satis- 
factorily in the majority of counties. It provides 
a means for the restocking of our depleted apiaries 
with imported colonies and queens. In this 
connection Mr. W. Herrod-Hempsall, of the British 
Bee-Keepers’ Association, one of the Board of 
Agriculture experts in bee culture, is at present 


in Holland arranging for the transport of stocks 
to be supplied on easy terms to the counties, and 
there used as the basis of large restocking enter- 
prises. Every attention is being given to the 
necessary details with a view to ensuring the success 
of this effort to rehabilitate an interesting and 
profitable rural industry which was well-nigh wiped 
out bv the Isle of Wight disease. 

Two Coloured Primroses.—There were two 
coloured Primroses in the Royal Horticultural 
Society’s Show on April 8 which, associated 
together in a bedding arrangement or in a cold 
alpine house, would look very charming and some- 
what unusual. The idea was possibly a trifle 
gay, but as there were round baskets of each, 
there was a sufficient display.to judge of the 
effect by ocular demonstration. The two varieties 


were the pretty cloudy blue Hopkins’ Victory, 
shown by the Misses Hopkins of Shepperton-on- 
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THE CELANDINE POPPY, STYLOPHORUM 
DIPHYLLUM. 
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Thames, and Mr. G. W. Millers (of Wisbech 
lovely blush lavender Emily. Both varieties 
are plants of good constitution, hardy and vigorous, 
and when in flower smothered with bloom. 

Celandine Poppy (Stylophorum diphyllum).— 
The Celandine Poppy is a hardy perennial and a 
member of the Poppy family nearly allied to the 
well-known Celandine (Chelidonium majus), which 
is so frequently mét with in the hedgerows of 
this country. There are two species of Stylo- 
phorum in cultivation, S. diphyllum, the one here 
illustrated, being a native of North-Western 
America. It grows into neat tufted plants about 
a foot high, with light green, deeply pinnatifid 
leaves that are pale or glaucous beneath. The 
deep yellow flowers, 2 inches across, are produced 
several together on long peduncles in the axils 
of. the upper leaves. Growing well in. almost 
any position in rich, moist loam, it prefers a half- 
shady situation where it is protected from the 
sun to a certain extent. It is an excellent border 
plant, lasting in flower for a long time. 


The Spring-Flowering Stylophorum japoni- 


’ cum.—The other species is S. japonicum, also 


known as Hylomecon vernale. It is not such astrong- 
growing plant as the above, although reaching 
almost the same height. The roots are rhizoma- 
tous, like those of S. diphyllum, and, as is the case 
with our common Celandine, full of a yellow juice. 
The radical leaves are pinnatisect and borne on 
long stalks, and the axillary Poppy-like yeltow 
flowers are borne on slender stems during the 
month of May. It is not an aggressive plant, and 
is well worth a place in a shady corner of the 
rock garden. As its specific name implies, it is 
a native of Japan, but is also found in North- 
Eastern Asia. It isnot such an old garden plant as 
S. diphyllum, the Japancse species being introduced 
into cultivation in the year 1870. Both species 
are readily increased by division of the roots in 
autumn or early spring. 

How to Grow Fruit.—Great interest: is being 
shown alike by commercial growers and amateurs 
in the development of the Board of Agriculture's 
demonstration fruit plot at Holbeach Crown 
Settlement. This plot when complete will 
consist of ten acres of experimental fruit trees ; 
and five acres have already been laid outs The 
plot is to be used to illustrate for the benefit of 
all whom it may concern the best methods of 
planting, pruning, spraying, &c., and it should 
form a valuable adjunct to the existing facilities 
for horticultural education. 

Cistus Halimifolius.—Though much like C. 


‘algarvensis, this species has several points of 


distinction and merit. It is one of the hardiest 
and a late bloomer, the little 2-foot shrub usually 
being covered ,with blossom during August and 
into, September. -The)grey foliage’ has not got the 
vermilion tint common to the buds and flowering 


stems of C. algarvensis, the flames are larger. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


(The Editor is not responsible for the opinions 
expressed by correspondents.) 


VERONICA TRAVERSII. 


NE of the most useful and ornamental of 
flowering shrubs, Travers’ Speedwell (Veronica 
Traversii) is at the same time one of the hardiest 
of the Veronica genus. It has long been 
known in English garders, and forms a beauti- 
ful rounded bush which, flowecing towards the 
end of summer, Helps to fill the gap which 
is then apparent owing to most of the other 
flowering shrubs having passed over. The speci- 
men depicted here was photographed in the grounds 
of Aldenham House at the end of December, and 
it will be noticed that it was a pretty subject 
even at that date on account of its close-growing, 
evergreen foliage. Standing just over 8 feet 
high, it is 17 feet in diameter and about 55 feet 
round, and probably ranks as one of the largest 
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protection, and this gem is worth such a precaution. 


It is a peat-lover, and should not be too dry ` 


in summer. It should also be protected from 
strong sun. When happy, a good plant, with its 
little stems clad with dainty imbricated leaves 
and adorned with its wax-like flowers, is a picture 
of grace and beauty. It is only 6 inches or 
8 inches high, and flowers as early as March and 
April.—S. ARNOTT. 


GARDENERS’ WAGES. 


O a good deal of what “ Landowner” says 
on page 148 of THE GARDEN for April 5 
little exception can be taken ; but when he proceeds 
to say that “ outside kitchen gardening, it is 
practically non-productive or luxury labour,” 
I feel that he is overstepping the facts. In the 
first place, how does ‘“‘ Landowner ” assess the 
pleasure he derives from a well-kept flower garden ? 
Does he place this as of no account ? If so, then 
practically all the other labour he employs must 
be set down in the same catego y. I do not know 
what form *“ Landowner’s"’ recreation takes, 
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VERONICA TRAV ERSII. ! 
Twenty-three years old, and probably the largest specimen in England. 


and most symmetrical specimens in the British 
Isles. When it is literally covered with its white 
flowers it is a picture of loveliness. Its age is 
twenty-three years. —E. B. 


ANDROMEDA OR CASSIOPE 
TETRAGONA. 


AKING high rank among miniature shrubs, 

especially for the rock garden, we have 
Andromeda or Cassiope tetragona, a gem which 
calls for the highest encomiums of the plant 
lover, but which does not always respond to his 
care. It comes from Lapland, Siberia and North 
America, but does not find our climate always 
congenial to its welfare. Hardy enough though 
it may be to resist dry frost, our wet, changeable 
winters tell severely upon it. Rain and sleet 
seem to lodge in its dainty imbricated leaves, 
and when spring comes round it is frequently 
uuch damaged; but a bell-glass or hand-light, 
well tilted to admit air, is generally a sufficient 


but be it shooting, motoring, fishing, horse racing, 
hunting, or, indeed, any form of sport or pleasure, 
then not one of these can be claimed as productive 
investments. Indeed, speaking generally, they 
are much more expensive than gardening, even 
if we confine the latter to flower-growing and 
policy-tending. As compared with the other 
employés, the gardener has never come within 
sight of being adequately paid. Taken all over, 
his work is harder, his hours longer, ,and his 
responsibility much greater than that of any 
other servant. He has also to be much better 
educated than is essential for stablemen, game- 
keepers, or even indoor servants. So why he has 
always been so miserably remunerated is a puzzle. 
“ Landowner ”’ is also in error when he states 
that “ tbe labour (outside digging) is not really 
hard.” Let him put in a full day at a lawn-mower 
oc with a scythe, and he will change his opinion ; 
and there are numerous other jobs that demand 
considerable physical exertion. In the past it 
has only been the keen love of their profession that 
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has kept all the best of our gardeners at the work, 
and it is to be hoped that employers may now deal 
justly with a class which compares most favourably 
with any other trade or profession in the country.— 
Brack WATCH. 


TOMATOES ' AND OTHER 'THINGS. 

WHEREFORE so hilarious, Miss Anne ? While 

Mr. Engleheart longs for fruit of the ribbed 
Tomato that was grown solely previous to the 
sixth decade of the last century, is it not equally 
the fact that Mr. Jacob has bestowed his benediction 
on Chiswick Peach, one of the sweetest of the 
modern. type ? That a corrugated French variety 
was even sweeter does not alter Mr. Jacob’s 
expressed approval of the present-day Tomato. 
How, then, is it possible to agree with both of 
these gentlemen ? With regard to ribbed fruits, 
“ Anne Amateur ” is not, nor ever has been, singular 
in her appreciation of these. Large quantities 
are sold for cooking, and at a reduced price. , These 
are the produce of modern varieties, and they 
are the result either of seed saved from a bad 
strain or the produce of plants which are grown 
too strong when young. The improvement in 
the flavour of vegetables and fruit, though to a 
less degree, is so generally simultaneous with 
that of form and proportion that it may be accepted 
as an effect following a cause. One need only 
mention the Onion, the flavour of which has been 
modified so much. The modern Potato has, 
perhaps, not benefited to the same extent, owing 
to the introduction of the smooth-skinned American 
varieties of about forty years ago. At the same 
time, there are now many sorts in cultivation, 
perfect in form, firm in texture, and of delicious 
flavour. Turnips, Parsnips, Carrots, Peas, Celery, 
Lettuces, Cauliflowers and Broccoli are other 
vegetables that may be mentioned as being 
improved all round of recent years; while in 
fruits, none perhaps has been improved so much 
as the: Black Currant, and as much in size as in 
flavour. Still} these improvements are not accepted 
as such by a portion of the community, whose 
tastes run to the genuine unimproved form. A 
nobleman with three gardens once assured me 
that none of his gardeners could grow Celery, 
nor had he tasted any for many years at all com- 
parable with what was cultivated in his younger 
years. In my recollection the Celery he referred 
to had a very strong savour of an ill-kept pigsty ! 
A similar change is concurrent in the case of 
flowers. The improved Zonal Pelargonium has 
cast off much of the peculiar scent of the old scarlet 
Geranium; while we all know that what the 
Sweet Pea and the Violet have gained in size and 
beauty has been lost in scent. It is only occasion- 
ally that the “ Carnation’s sweet,” and I was 
amused, when examining housefuls of Carnations 
belonging to the greatest grower of these, at the 
reply he made to my remark that his seedlings 
were greatly lacking in scent: “ Maybe,” he 
said, “ but I never smell them”! A discussion 
of the question of the deterioration of the modern 
palate as regards its capacity to appreciate the 
quality of the food that our ancestors liked and 
throve upon would be interesting, but perhaps 
not of a kind for the pages of a gardening journal. 
—R. P. BROTHERSTON. 


FLAVOUR IN APPLES. 

OUR “ Correspondence ” columns, always very 
interesting, have lately become to an old 
amateur Apple veteran (who lives greatly on these 
fruits nine months of the year) more than intercst- 
ing—instructive and educative. One used to think 
that Somerset, Gloucestershire, Herefordshire and 
Worcestershire were the only fruit counties worth 
study, but Apples are everywhere (not this year !). 
Thecthree, bestydessert sorts the writer has ever 
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tasted were Cornish Gilliflower, D'Arcy Spice Pippin 
and Herefordshire or Mannington Pearmain—the 
first mentioned, Cornish Gilliflower, grown in 
South Wiltshire on black alluvial soil, near the 
chalk; the second, D'Arcy Spice Pippin, grown 
near Colchester ; the third, Mannington Pearmain, 
grown locally at Wickwar, Gloucestershire. These 
were, and still are, sent me by friends who are kecen 
amateur fruit-growers. Neither of these can I 
grow, either by grafting, budding, heading back, 
or in any way, in spite of twenty years’ trials; but 
our compensations are our locally produced Ash- 
mead’s Kernel, Ribston (old sort), Blenheims (two, 
Autuinn and Winter), Wyken Pippin and many 
other useful and some good unnamed varieties. 
[It may be recalled that, ten or fifteen vears 
ago, we had a friendly exhibit by counties in 
succession, The writer sent six sorts representing 
this county. The report given by our good 
old departed Mr. George Bunyard and his com- 
mittce was notable so far as one of mine was 
concerned: “The Apple Ashmead’s Kernel, as 
grown in Gloucestershire by L. S. L., is, in our 
opinion, the finest flavoured Apple we ever tasted 
in the month of March.” That was, and still is, 
eur local opinion. It is comparatively easy to 
grow a good Apple for October, November and 
December; but we want it, and some of us get 
it, for the following months to May. Just now 
we are getting a shortage—no Sturmer Pippins, 
n> May Apples, and, as the boy would say, “ no 
nothing.” We shall have to go to ‘ foreigns”’ ; 
hut Newtown Pippins of commerce are nothing 
resembling those privately sent forty years ago 
to my friends here annually, who always handed a 
few out of the barrel on to enthusiasts. Perhaps 
it is now like the grand Irish Peach—you have to 
vo to Ireland to pick and eat it in perfection. When 
vounger this was not too great a task. One 
correspondent asks: ‘ Why do not more people 
grow the old Wyken ?”’ The answer is: “ Because 
they cannot.” Just a commercial fact or two. 
One orchard here, with apparently ro crop, 
fetched or proecuccd £100. And my neighbour 
bought three acres of orcharding adjoining his 
farms in Somerset, two years ag», price £260: 
he sold Morgan Sweet Apples off seven trees for 
1200 last autumn—these fetched Is. per pound 
off the casters’ barrows. A man I know and met 
gave §s. for one Cox’s Orange Pippin in Hudders- 
held.— Leoxarp Lusu, Matden Hill House, Stone- 
house, Gloucestershire. 


R. HUNNYBUN, who says he has never eaten 
a better American Apple than Cox and in 
the same note describes it as a ‘‘ poor Apple when 
grown on a crowded tree and with little sun,” 
should really go a little further and taste a good 
Ribston or a D'Arcy Spice, both far better than the 
overpraised Cox. Also he might try the Orleans 
Reinette. An Irish Apple I found very good 
was Ardcairn Russet. In our isles we all have 
to put up with little sun, and our Apples must 
put up with it too; and the clear fact is that 
Cox is a failure in many places, though it succeeds 
m others, as in the warm lands of Kent. I have 
seen a market grower in the Thames Valley cut 
down ʻa fine-looking orchard of it because he 
said the trees never bore fruit. I have had to cut 
down my own trees of it where other Apples 
bear regularly.—A SUSSEX GROWER. 


is evidently interesting 

to many readers. Fruit appeals to all for 
its beauty and use, With all respect to Mr. 
Hunnybun, I think there is a considerable resem- 
blance, though with a difference, in the flavours 


HIS correspondence 


ef Blenheim Orange and Cox’s Orange Pippin. . 


There are Blenheims and Blenheims. I have 
had some that were so poor in flavour and sweetness 
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useless, and Fo have had many that 
merited the statement of Mr. A. White in a 
recent issue that “even Blenheim Orange can 
equal a Ribston in flavour,” and a first-class 
Blenheim Orange cither raw or cooked without 
sugar is absolutely satisfying. If people add a 
lot of sugar to naturally sweet Apples, I can under- 
stand that they should vote them worse than the 
ordinary Crabs called cookers. Popular usage 
is no guide to what is best; but I know of some 
districts where the people alwavs, if possible, 
use sweet fruits for cooking, as they nearly all 
do in America. I do not believe that fruits 
naturally repellent are rendered wholesome by 
adding vast quantities of sugar. Sugar in its 
natural form in the various plants or fruits that 
contain it is quite a good food if we take it just 
as blended by Nature with many other substances. 
We then seldom get it in excess, and Nature is a 
good judge of blends that are good for us; but 
to add excessive sugar to excessive acid only makes 
an excessive mess that we consume at our excessive 
peril. The Blenheim Orange is the finest type 
of Apple in the world as a universal purpose Apple, 
and next to it I would place the Newtown Pippin. 
For dessert only, I know of nothing better than 
Cox’s Orange Pippin. All three are fine for dessert 
and all three cook well; but, of course, Cox is so 
superexcellent uncooked, and so scarce that as a 
rule it seldom goes in the piedish.—W. J. FARMER. 


as to be 


ENGLISH v. IMPORTED APPLES. 


OUR correspondent ‘ A Sussex Grower,” in 
commenting on my remarks in vour issue 

of March 22 on the quality of some imported 
Apples which, when they came to be cut, disclosed 
a condition of flesh so wanting in flavour, in 
succulence and general quality as to be little 
better than a sleepy Turnip by comparison with 
the majority of well-grown British fruit when 
judged from the same standpoint, says that I 
have not tasted a Virginian Newtown Pippin. 
How does’ he know this? By making this 
assertion he evidently wishes to imply that 1 
am classing this superb Apple ir the above 
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category. Let him look over my note: again, and 
he will then see what I did sav of this fine Apple. 
—OWEN THOMAS. 


FLAVOUR IN TOMATOES. 


A STUDY of history and modern observation 

both go to show that under an intensive 
civilisation a small percentage of human beings 
develop weird and abnormal tastes ; but I do not 
think it is this in the case of your correspondents 
who prefer the flavour of the older (and, as I 
contend, nastier) varieties of Tomato to the more 
recent (and, as I contend, improved) acquisitions. 
In reading their opinions in your issue of April 5 
[could not help noticing that they are all men on 
the elderly side, and in their case I fear it is the 
old, old spirit of Laudator temporis acti: a thing 
that used to be is always better than a thing 
that is. I fear that I cannot now consider myselt 
a young man, but I pray that I may be preserved 
from ever developing that spirit.—F. HERBERT 
CHAPMAN, 


PERSONALLY prefer the small ripe fruits 

about the diameter of a penny. They are 
delicious, fresh from the greenhouse.—W. J. 
FARMER. 


FOLLOWING the recent correspondence re 

the above, 1 have not changed my opinion 
that the old large corrugated Tomato was 
superior in every respect, except shape, to the 
present-day Tomato. I have asked several of 
the principal Tomato-growers here—men who 
have grown Tomatoes of all kinds for the last 
thirty years or more—and they all say the 
same: that the old corrugated red was superior 
in flavour and a finer cropper. And what these 
men do not know about a Tomato (after a life’s 
experience in growing) is scarcely worth knowing. 
The large red corrugated Tomato is still largely 
grown around the Brighton district, and sold to 
private boarding-houses, &c., for its superior 
flavour in cooking.—W. A. Warry, The Arcade, 
(ruernsey. 


Variability in the Colour of Roses 


By “ WHITE 


N Tue GarpeN for March r * Danecroft ” 

-has a few interesting notes on the ‘ Higher 

Colour of Roses Grown Under Glass.” 

He mentions that most Roses of a yellow 

shade come so much deeper in colour under 
glass as to be almost unrecognisable; and, being 
unable to find an altogether satisfactory explana- 
tion of this fact, he asks for the experience of other 
growers. 

The colour of Roses and their “ infinite variety ” 
have a special interest for me, and I looked forward 
to seeing some further remarks on the subject, 
but so far (April 2) none have appeared in THE 
GARDEN. I am therefore tempted to write a 
few notes, not indecd of explanation, but merely 
to record my own observation of the difference 
in colour of Roses and other ‘flowers as a result 
of being subjected to different treatment and 
temperatures. 

Most readers of THE GARDEN probably know 
the plant called Pulmonaria azuréa. In the 
borders it comes quite a good dark blue; but 
unless they have seen it grown under glass they 
can have no idea of its beauty. Last spring, 
as I was passing a big clump just coming into 
bloom, I dug up several bits, put them into 
some round seed-pans, and placed them in the 
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conservatory. In about three days I was re warded 
by my pans covering themselves with flowers 
as brilliantly and deeply blue as these of Gentiana 
verna. I did the same this year, with the same 
happy result. 

Some years ago we went to see the Alpine House 
at Kew in the early spring. The Saxifrages, 
Aubrietias, Primulas and many other little alpines 
which one is accustomed to see planted in the 
rock garden were here grown in pots under glass ; 
and we were very much struck with their wonder- 
fully enhanced colour. The whites were so much 
purer, the reds and pinks so much clearer, the 
purples and blues so much decper in hue than 
they usually are when grown in the open; thev 
really shone like jewels. I imagine that the chief 
cause of this added brilliancy of colour is that the 
blossoms are kept in a much more uniform atmo- 
sphere, and, of course, that they are protected 
from cold winds and rain. 

To return to Rosis, I think they vary in colour 
under different atmospher.c conditions outdoors 
almost, if not quite, as much as they do when 
grown under glass. Some red Roses, notably 
Bardou Job, which should be deep crimson, 
will produce quite pale pinkish red blooms early 
in the)|summen)\if ‘the nights are still very cold ; 
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and we have noticed that brilliant Rose 
Augustus Hartman is apt tò lose much of its 
fine colouring in autumn when the nights are 
long and cold. Consider, too, the variability 
of that lovely Tea Rose Lady Roberts. Last 
year we had a fine warm May and fine warm 
weather till well on into June. The effect on Lady 
Roberts was remarkable. With us her flowers 
are often scarcely deeper in colour than those of 
Anna Olivier; but last June they were exquisite in 
the depth of their warm rosy orange tints. They 
had had less manure than usual, simply because 
we had none to give them! I saw a great bunch 
of Lady Roberts, with just the same intense colour- 
ing, cut from an old neglected garden where the 
bushes had been allowed to grow pretty much as 
they liked. It would seem as if there was something 
in the weather last June which just suited this 
Rose, and I should imagine the plants appreciated 
the more uniform temperature to which they had 
been exposed for some weeks than is usually their 
lot in May and the first half of June. 

Mme. Ravary, one of the loveliest of apricot 
yellow Roses in the garden in late Juhe and 
throughout July, is hardly worth looking at in 
its autumn flowering, as it becomes a dirty straw 
colour ; whereas Mme. Abel Chatenay will go on 
deepening its vermilion-tinted centre till quite 
late in the autumn. 

The old Noisette William Allen Richardson is 
about as variable in colour as a Rose can be. 
Sometimes, when happv as to position and weather 
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conditions, it is very beautiful in its bright orange 
hues; at others the colour degenerates to a dirty 
white, when it is not worth growing, as its flowers 
ate always poor in shape and depend for their 
charm entirely on their colouring. I have never 
seen William Allen Richardson grown under glass. 

It would seem, as ‘‘ Danecroft ” notices, that 
the yellow Roses are those that benefit most 
by being grown under glass. I am sure they 
love warmth and, as far as may be, a uniform 
temperature. Sunburst is useless except in really 
warm, dry weather or under glass; then it is 
lovely with its deep orange centre and fine sturdy 
stems. Mrs. Arthur R. Waddell and Dorothy Rat- 
cliffe are two varieties that with us are very brilliant 
in colour when grown in the greenhouse, Mrs. 
A. R. Waddell being an intense orange, and Dorothy 
Ratcliffe a lovely shell pink. The Pernetiana 
Arthur R. Goodwin, too, comes a fine colour when 
grown as a pot Rose. But the great advantage 
of the new race of Pernetiana Roses is that the 
yellows among them are less affected in their 
colouring by cold weather than are the Teas and 
Hybrid Teas. | 

Mrs. Wemyss Quinn was just as brilliant a yellow 
last October as it had been all the summer, and 
with its beautiful glossy green foliage, firm, erect 
stems and handsome thorns it is quite one of the 
best of all yellow Roses for the garden. 

Blooms of Maréchal Niel and Alice de Rothschild 
will often increase in depth of colouring if picked 
and placed in the dark. Why this should be I 
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cannot tell. Neither of these Roses does well when 
grown outdoors in the neighbourhood of London. 

In these notes I have not touched on the question 
of soils and manures, which no doubt affect con- 
siderably the colours of Roses. On a rich alluvial 
soil near Maidenhead, Lady Hillingdon comes of 
a much deeper orange than it does on our light 
gravel; and I have seen the China Mme. Eugène 
Résal so brilliantly tinted in a garden where the 
subsoil was chalk that I hardly recognised it. 

There is much to learn on this subject, and, 
like ** Danecroft,” I should be glad if other readers 
would give their experience. 


ROSE SUNBURST 
(SEE COLOURED COVER.) 


Tus variety is one of a whole series of beautiful 
vellow Roses. Until a few years ago good vellow 
Hvbrid Teas were not in existence, but during 
the last decade hvybridists have produced them 
in abundance. In Sunburst we have an excellent 
Rose, as it has perfume, lovely form, long lasting 
qualitics and, above all, from a commercial point 
of view, excellent habit. A curious point about 
this Rose is that the second crop of blooms, as 
well as those produced from lateral shoots, come 
a rich cadmium yellow, passing to yellow orange 
in the centre and without the white shading. Under 
glass it is a wonderful success as an autumn Rose. 


THE ROSE GARDEN AT LOWESBY HALL, 
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LACHENALIAS 
By THE REV. JOSEPH JACOB. 


OR some reason or another the Lache- 

nalia family have never become popular 

with the greenhouse public of Great 

Britain and Ireland. The only member 

in whose favour an exception might be 
urged is L. Nelsoni, which is a beautiful pale yellow 
hybrid raised in the seventies of last century by 
the Rev. J. G. Nelson, Rector of Aldborough, 
Norfolk. This has to some extent “caught on,” 
and in normal times one would be almost certain 
to see grand displays of it, either in hanging wire 
baskets or in pots, on one or more occasions in the 
early months of the year at Vincent Square. 
Pendula one might have thought would also be 
grown on a fairly wide scale, for its pretty orange 
red flowers are produced in a cool greenhouse 
temperature about Christmas, when something 
bright is always welcome. Doubtless the ‘ fly in 
the ointment” in the cultivation of this and, as 
far as I know, all other species and varieties of 
Lachenalias is the necessity for keeping them 
in a cool atmosphere during the whole cycle of 
their growth. A high temperature is fatal, inas- 
much as in it the flower-spikes become drawn and 
weak and the foliage flabby ; and, more important 
still, their constitution is liable to become under- 
mined. If for want of room I have to bring some 
pots into a warm atmosphere in December or 
January, their contents never have the same 
robust, vigorous, healthy look that others have 
which are kept in a cooler temperature which 
seldom, if ever, exceeds 45° to 50°. 

I think every member of the family is a native 
uf the Cape. Their advent to our shores more or 
less coincides with our conquest of that distant 
land. According to Sweet's “ Hortus Britannicus,” 
the fifty years between 1774 and 1825 is the period 
of their coming, although the sweet-scented, 
yellowish white orchioides seems to have been 
nt roduced about twenty years previously. To 
judge from the various illustrations of the time, 
there must have been many species or varieties 
grown, or attempted to be grown then, which have 
long since disappeared from cultivation. In 
all probability only a few of them continued to 
exist in English gardens. About 1880 a serious 
attempt seems to have been made to reintroduce 
them. Hybrids which were distinct advances on 
the original species had been raised by Mr. Nelson, 
the Rector of Aldborough, and Mr. Marsh, the 
Rector of Cawston. A coloured plate was published 
in Tne GARDEN for July 17, 1880. Articles also 
appeared from time to time in which both the 
horticultural and the botanical points of view 
were treated. But no; Lachenalias did 
“catch on.” After this period Sir Frederick 
Moore turned his attention to them at Glasnevin, 
and produced some beautiful and distinct hybrids, 
some of which when shown before the floral com- 
mittee of the Royal Horticultural Society, either 
by himself or by Mr. J. T. Bennett-Poé (what 
does not this good man grow ?), received awards 
of merit. Having myself growa almost all of 
them, I would select as an excellent half-dozen 
John Geoghegan, W. E. Gumbleton, Ruth Lane, 
St. Patrick, Rose Barton and Ireland. 

The last person, as far as I know, to try his 
hand at Lachenalias is myself; and when in 
1916 one of the Whitewell seedlings named Rose- 
mary received an award of merit, my hopes ran high, 
for there were several ‘‘dark horses’’ at home 
quite equal to it in beauty, distinctness and vigour. 
But “ Humpty Dumpty had a great faii.” On 
December 11, 1916, or thereabouts, the boiler 
ou which the heating of the glasshouses depends 
sprung a leak, and it was impossible to get a new 
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one before February 6, 1917. The week of biting 
cold and strong east wind at the end of January 
and in the early days of February was the last 
straw, and, to cut a long story short, it did the 
trick, and two-thirds of my stock of named varie- 
ties and seedlings perished. Instead of a few 
thousand spikes of bloom, there were not fifty all 
told; and with regard to the plants that did come 
through it, they are only now in 1919 getting to 
look like their old selves. 

The illustration on this page was drawn from 
life last month, It shows the three main types 
(1) the self or nearly self-coloured, 
(3) the wide-edged. 
The top of the spike’is usually some shade of red ; 
less frequently a shade of yellow or orange. The 
colour of the perianth varies from a rich deep orange 
to a greenish yellow, or in one or two cases, as in 
a variety named Tipperary, a real dull green. 
Many of the species, like glaucina and the red 
Christmas-flowering pendula, are exceptions which 
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prove the rule. The edges of the flowers when 
they differ in colour from the rest of the perianth 
are usually either a dull or a bright claret, but 
here again s. veral species are exceptional in this 
respect, 

If one is spared to see another March, I hope 
to place three or four of my best and most distinct 
varieties before the floral committee in pots, 
because otherwise they are invariably like the 
witty Bishop Stubbs, who propounded th» follow- 
ing conundrum when he was moved from Chester 
to Oxford: ‘‘ Why am I like Homer? Because 
I have suffered in translation.” Among the more 
promising that so far have never appeared in 
public I may mention the glorious red-headed 
tricolor Burmah; the rich deep oranges HoNand 
and Haarlem, both with claret edges; the wide- 
edged Riga, an improved Rosemary, but not 
quite so tall in growth; the strikingly curious 
green and browaish Tipperary; the grand large 
pure yellows Arabia and Killarney; and the 
yellowish greens Greenland and Iceland. I think 
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all these are fit associates of the never-to-be-left-out 
Nelsonii, wnich, everyone will agree, is one of the 
lucky bits of naming in the floral world, inasmuch 
as it keeps green the name of the first Lache- 
nalia hybridist whose seedlings won fame and 
renown, 

A few words about cultivation may possibly 
encourage some readers to send an order to Messrs. 
Barr and Sons or elsewhere when they see how 
simple the process is if only the plants can be 
kept cool but well out of the reach of frost in 
every stage of their growth; if, when the flowers 
are over, they are fed with some canned food 
like Clay’s Fertilizer; and lastly, when the foliage 
has died down, left under glass in a sunny but 
not too hot a position to allow the bulbs to 
thoroughly ripen. 

Purchasing and potting should take place in 
August. St. Grouse’s Day is an ideal date. A 
compost made of virgin loam two parts, coarse 
sand one part, old cow-manure one part, and old 
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leaf-mould one part, suits them very well. Pots 
half the height of the ordinary ones should be 
used, as these low shapes or pans suit the style 
of the plants so well. Five bulbs in a 5-inch pot 
or seven in a 6-inch is a rough guide to go by when 
planting. When this operation is completed, 
the pots must be placed in a cold frame where 
air can be admitted and from which frost can be 
excluded. One where small pipes run round it 
is ideal, for here they may remain until the flowers 
come, and to it they may be returned when they 
are over. Liquid stimulants should be given 
every now and again as the time of blooming 
draws near, and they should be continued at regular 
and more frequent intervals after the blooms have 
faded. If possible, do not bring the pots into 
a greenhouse until the end of January. A cool 
temperature between 40° and 50° should be main- 
tained. The bulbs when polting-time comes 
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Pendula seedlings and pendula parent bulbs 
should be planted as early in August as pussible. 
Glaucina and orchioides have strong, most 
deliciously scented flowers which remind one 
of Lilies of the Valley or the old-fashioned yellow 
Cytisus. Oh! to get scent in the yellowish ones: 
but so far I have never effected a cross. 


Tulipa Kaufmanniana 
By W. R. DYKES. 


NY plant that can be relied upon to 
flower out of doors in March must be 
valuable, and Tulipa Kaufmanniana 
has not failed us even this year, when 
March has been wetter and colder or, 

at any rate, more unpleasant in the garden than any 
March that I can remember. In the last week of 
the month this Tulip has made a brave show, for 
there is a patch of more than a hundred bulbs of 
the ordinary form, which resembles a Water Lily 
with its white, yellow-centred flower. Not quite 
so numerous, but still in large numbers, are the 
bulbs producing flowers that are wholly yellow, 
of a curiously soft and pleasing shade. Lastly, 
but by no means least, come a score of bulbs of 
the form that is wholly scarlet, together with a 
sinall addition of a dozen secdlings, which have 
rewarded my patience by flow.ring at last, with 
flowers as scarlet as those of their parents. 

The astonishing thing about Tulipa Kaufmanni- 
ana, apart from the fact that it is not a cherished 
occupant of every garden, is the rapidity with 
which its flowers develop. One would have thought 
that a Tulp that flowers so early would be one 
of the first to burst up the soil with its shooting 
leaves. But this is by no means the case, for 
such Tulips as pracox are well through the ground 
before there is any sign of Kaufmanniana. Then 
in February the development is very rapid, and the 
flowers have a way of appearing from the leaves 
almost fully grown as though by magic. This 
habit is the more astonishing when we remember 
that all the examplcs of which I write, except the 
offsets of my three original bulbs of the scarlet 


form, have been born and bred here in this 
garden. Tulip seeds are so transparent and 
apparently contain so little that it is an 


inexplicable marvel that they should yet be 
able to convey from the parents to the offspring 
this faculty of rapid development even in such an 
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unfavourable climate 
as that of March in 
England. 

T. Kaufmanniana 
is one of those species 
that do not increase 
very rapidly by 
offsets. A bulb 
rarely, if ever, pro- 
duces more than one 


ın a season, and 
many are content 
not to increase at 


all in this way. 
Even when they do 
increase, it is mostly 
by means of 
droppers— those 
curious bulbs that 
every Tulip seems 
capable of forming 
—though fortunately 
many of them sel- 
dom exercise this 
faculty. I have never been able to ascertain the 
circumstances that induce a bulb to send out 
droppers. I do not think it can be a search for 
richer soil, for at the time of its formation the 
dropper gets alk its nourishment from the parent 
bulb and none from its new position. Moreover, 
T. saxatilis, which is one of the worst offenders, 
will run away from any pocket of good soil and 
produce a new bulb in any corner of a rock, where 
there is certainly no richness in the soil. A kind 
of underground stem, thinner than an ordinary 
pencil and having a rather pointed, whitish tip, 
«merges from the parent bulb and pushcs its way 
for an inch or for several inches through the soil. 
Then the tip begins to swell and swell until it forms 
a bulb, though no roots are formed in its first season. 
Then in the late summer the connecting link 
withers away and the dropper starts life as a scpar- 
ate individual by sending out roots from the end 
which was the tip of the running shoot, and 
leavcs from the neck where that shoot dicd away. 

In the case of T. Kaufmanniana the dropp-rs 
always seem to descend perpend cularly into the 
sol, and do not run sideways as in some other 
spec es. Unless the bulbs are Lfted with great 
care and droppers carefully scarched for, the 
latter will either be sp:kcd by the fork or whatever 
tool is used to lift the bulbs, or cls: left in the ground 
to reappear unexpectedly and almost mockingly 
the next year. 
Characteristic 
of this species 
are the endless 
variations to be 
found among the 
markings on the 
back 
outer segments. 
In some cascs 
thcse are broadly 
flamed with red, 
but in others the 
colour is a soft 
bluish grey with 
slight dashes of 
red, and it is 
hard to say 
which form is 
the most beau- 
tiful. Florists 
would doubtless 
like to separate 
each variety and 
give it some dis- 
tinctive name, 
but for others 
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CISTUS PURPUREUS (TRUE) IN THE ROCK GARDEN AT FRIAR PARK. 


It ts considered the most gorgeous of the Sweet Ctstinee. 


there is more pleasure to be derived from growing 
all the forms together and from contrasting their 
endicss variations. 

T. Kaufmanniana is one of the many good 
plants that we owe to Russian Turkestan, where it 
grows in close proximity to, even if not actually 
intermingled with, T. Greigi. One of my most 
valued pussessions among Tulips is a little group, 
that, alas! increases only slowly, of a hybrid 
between these two species, which combines the 
colouring of Kaufmanniana with the exquisite 
shape of Greigi. It comes into flower rather later 
than the earliest Kaufmanniana and before the 
earliest Greigi. 


Some Cistuses Other 
_ than White 


XCEPTING the white and blotched 
white Cistuses, there are a number of 
very charming specics and varieties 
which might be better known and more 
widely grown. Granted that it is not 

everyone's good fortune to be able to enjoy these 
lovely subjects in the open, many of them are 
much hardier than we sometimes suppose. But 
one condition they insist upon, and that is a dry, 
freely drained soil, and they appreciate nothing 
more fully than a sunny bank. 

Perhaps the most gorgeous of the coloured 
Cistuses is C. purpurcus. There is a tint of red 
brown in the stems and grey greer. foliage of this 
lovely species, and the flowers arc a bright rosy 
purple with a distinct blotch of dark hue at the 
hase of each petal. Last summer, on measur- 
ing some of these wonderful blooms, I found 
they were no less than 5 inches across, and the 
shrubs were in the poorest of red, shaly soil. 
With me C. purpureus attains a height of about 
3 feet, and proves to be one of the hardiest. The 
variety Sunset might be described as a dwarf 
form of the above. 

In richness of colour there is no Cistus that I 
have yet seen to equal C. Gauntletti, which was 
raised as a secdling at the Chiddingford Nurseries. 
It is a dwarf shrub of some 12 inches to 15 inches, 
with large, rounded, velvety leaves covered with 
a grey down. The flowers, about 2 inches in 
diameter, are the nearest approach to crimson 
which the genus has yet afforded. C. Gauntletti 
has proved rather» more hardy! here than many, 
and; Like; most, others,( it strikes very readily. 
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In habit it is close and compact, and the soft grey 
foliage makcs a telling background for its brilliant 
flowers. . 

C. albidus is rather more impatient than most 
in our winters, possibly because the whitish 
tomentum of its leaves, which gives the plant 
its misleading specific name, renders th¢ foliage 
more susceptible to hoar frost. It is, however, 
a pretty plant and a persistent bloomer, quite 
small specimens providing the delicate rose pink 
flowers. Though this species is said to grow tu 
4 feet or so, about one-third of that stature is all 
that it manages here, the leading tips so often 
being cut back by the frost. Not unlike it is 
C. villosus, another little shrub of compact 
habit with much the same Sage-like foliage, 
and flowers like rosy purple wild Roses. C. 
crispus is another dwarf with similar habit to 
the above, and flowers of a richer tint; and 
C. creticus, a form of C. villosus, has still 
deeper purple blossoms with a yellow base. 

As a general rule, I find the Cis- 
tuses of the above class (f.¢., with 
the downy, Sage-like leaves) the most 
squeamish in winter. Still, they are 
very plucky, and come away nicely 
in spring, even when badly nipped., 
With the yellow groups, at the head 
of which we may place the lovely 
C. formosus, it is rather differert. 
These appear to be a good deal 
tougher, possibly because, being content 
to cease blooming and growing at an 
earlier date, they can give more time 
tu the ripening of their wood and the 
hardening of their leavcs. The foliage 
of C. formosus is small and of a 
dull grey green, whiter on the young 
wood than on the old. In habit the 
species is a semi-prostrate shrub of 
about 18 inches in height, and the 
large flowers are a rich golden yellow, 
cach petal being blotched at its base 
with dark chocolate, almost black. A 
plant of C. formosus in full bloom is 
a most entrancing object, and few 
subjects are better fitted for a dry 
wall than this one. The variety C. f. 
unicolour is rather stiffer in form, 
and the flowers lack the conspicuous 
eve. 
C. algarvensis and C. halimifolius 
are much alike in many respects. 
Both are close-set, upr.cht little 
plants of about 18 inches, with tough, 
woody stems plentifully furnished 
with small greyish leaves, and both 
have yellow flowers with a chccolate 
base to each petal. What the 
botanical difference between the two 
amounts to I do not know, nor is it 
clear why C. halimifolius is so often 
classed as a Helianthemum while the 
ther seldom is. So far as my obser- 
vations go, the flowers of halimifolius 
are considerably larger than those of 
algarvensis, and that species does not 
show anything like so bright a 
crimson in the young buds as the 
latter. C. algarvensis is also rather 
more inclined to straggle, and it is 
here, at any rate, a good deal less 
hardy. In the terrible spring of 1917, 
far example, C. algarvensis, though 
in a sheltered spot, was badly injured, 
but halimifolius, fully exposed to 
the biting wind, was hardly affected. 
Both are admirable little shrubs for 
the rock garden or border, and readily 
spring from the base if cut hy the 
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frost. They are such extraordinary bloomers 
that one may count the flowers on a tiny bush in 
hundreds,and they keep it up nearly all the summer. 
The pigmy of the race is C. alyssoides, a dainty 
little plant of a few inches with yellow flowers, 
each petal having a basal spot of orange. This 
is another good thing for a dry wall, and it is more 
impatient of winter dampness than anvthing else. 
Nerth Wales, A. FT. Jonwsoy., 


Scented -leaved Pelargoniums 


AmonG desirable plants whose merits are at the 
present day generally passed over must be included 
the different scentcd-leaved Pelargoniums. [It was 
not ever thus, for at one time they were exten- 
sively grown, and even now may be occasionally 
met with in some old-fashioned gardens. Their 
culture presents no difficulties whatever, for thev 
may be grown under the same conditions as the 


Lir 


gencral run of greenhouse plants, aud all are 
readily increased by means of cuttings. As 
ornamental specimens in the greenhouse they are 
always attractive, and doubly so when in flower, 
as the blossoms of nearly the whole of them are 
pretty and, in some cases, quite showy. Cut 
sprays are, from their pleasing fragrance, much 
appreciated in nosegays, While most of the 
scented-leaved Pelargoniums are more or less of 
a bushy habit, there are some, known as the Unique 
group, that are of so rambling a character that 
they may be used as greenhouse climbers. The 
flowers of these are showy, especially Scarlet 
Unique and Rollisson’s Unique. Not the least 
interesting feature of these scented-leaved Pelay- 
goniums is the manner in which some of them 
mimic in fragrance a totally ditferent class of 
plants. Thus the strange-looking Pelargonium 
tomentosum smells strongly of Peppermint, while 
the scent of Pelargonium crispum reminds one ot 
some member of the Citron family. H. P. 


A ROUGH STONE WALL PLANTED WITH ROCK ROSE; CERASTIUM, DIANTHÚS AND VALERIAN, 
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Impressions from American Visitors 


FLOWERS IN FRANCE, THE COUNTRYSIDE OF ENGLAND, AND AN 
AMERICAN SPRING. 


HAVE been wondering if readers of THE 
GARDEN would be interested in the random 
impressions of an American gardener in 
France. We are supposed to be on our way 
home, and came to this billeting area near 
Bordeaux early in February. At that tim almost 
the only flowers to be seen were a few Mimosas, 
Apricot trees scattered in an occasional vineyard, 
and a few Christmas Roses in pots by the cottage 
doors. Following these came Peaches and Plums, 
also in the vineyards—curious, picturesque- 
looking trees, headed high so as not to shade the 
Vines. Now the Pears are beginning. To one 
accustomed to the Middle and Northern States 
of America it all seems absurdly early for spring, 


tying Willow branches, growa on stumps planted 
throughout the vineyard. Some of the most 
energetic farmers have kegun ploughing between 
the Vines, but most of the vineyards are still 
covered with what our experiment stations love 
to call a weed cover crop. The trimmings from 
the Vines are bundled the way we in America 
bundle trimmings for cuttings or scions, and are 
piled like cord-wood and used for cooking in the 
open fireplaces of the peasants. 

I miss the early spring flowers of our American 
woods-—! le Hepaticas, Bloodroots and Anemones— 
and suppose that their European equivalents 
have been driven out by the high state of culti- 
vation of the country. The country is also lacking 


THE CAUCASIAN WINGNUT (PTEROCARYA CAUCASICA). 


The most magnificent of trees in the parks of Vienna. 


which to our unorthodox notions has no right to 
arrive before mid-April. 

Following the Christmas Roses, many flowers 
appeared in the tiny gardens around the peasants’ 
cottages. Hyacinths began about Washington's 
birthday (February 22) and are still in bloom— 
also unorthodox for us Americans, wno are accus- 
tomned to see spring come with a rush, followed 
by really hot weather that finishes up the early 
flowers quickly. With the Hyacinths came som: 
Polyanthus Narcissus—much like the ‘* Paper- 
White ” which is grown so extensively by American 
florists — and then Daffodils. 
With March, Primroses gf many different colours, 
Violets, and Wallflowers added 
to the earlicr flowers. Florentine Iriscs have been 
ii) bud for 
(March 28) 
been in bud long enough to bloom three tims, 
but the cool weather holds them back. 

The Vine-growing. 
Vineyards are everywhere, even on land apparently 
lower than the high-tide mark of the Garonne 
Kiver. Old men and women have been pruning 
tying the Vines for weeks, using for the 


some yellow 


Anemones were 


three weeks and are only to-day 


opening ; and Tree Pæbnies have 


business of this section 1s 


and 


Tus valus—unusual even for a magazine 


in wild shrubbery of any interest, and while I 
hope to see American gardens become as lovely 
as the French cottage gardens, I hope the time 
will never come when cultivation will crowd out 
our native flora, which makes an American spring 
just a little finer than anything over here semis 
to a wry hom sick Amican soldier. 

A.E.F., France. (Sergeant) Joun C. WIsTER. 
that 
has been a garden inspiration to me for ten years— 
of your February 8 issue emboldens me to tell 
you of my appreciation. Here in America we have 
not commonly your attitude toward the little 


details of description that give English notes 
so great a charm. Many of the plaats described 
are strange to our horticultural experience, 


aad I must ackaowledge that often my anticipa- 
tion of pleasure from some hard-won specimen 
has proved a disappointment to my dis- 
criminating study. The not infrequent mention 
of our familiar wildings is naturally of interest, 
and often giv.s them a new value to my eyes; 
and, conversely, in my recent hurried v.sit abroad, 
not as a civilian, the discovery of familiar garden 


less 
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things by every railroad and roadside gave its 
touch of homely feeling. 

Recently Miss Jekyll has noted Dentaria 
diphylla, Uvularia, and other of our natives. 
I remember notes on Mitchella, Anemone. Shortia 
and many more; but I wonder if you value as 
I do the dainty little Coptis trifoliata with its starry 
petals and nest of powdered stamens. We call 
it Goldthread from its yellow root fibres, and find 
it in the moist richness at the base of a great 
Sugar Maple perhaps; but it will thrive in the 
leaf-mould of a rock garden and has bloomed 
delightfully in a miniature plate-garden on the 
winter window-sill. The smooth, shiny, three- 
lobed leaves are practically evergreen, and form 
a pleasant carpet, from which rise the flowerets 
on the slenderest of scapes. Moneses uniflora 
I also like when I find it—often the only touch of 
green on a floor of Pine needles. In the wild, 
Pyrola is of too running a growth to be effective, 
but with care a dense clump of its rounded leaves 
may be secured, and the racemes of drooping, 
wax-textured flowers are most pleasing. This 
I find in its varieties in rich woods or on dry, 
open, but shaded slopes, as the case may be, 
and it always has a distinctively pleasing com- 
pleteness. The much showier evergreen Pipsissewa 
(Chimaphila), which with its glossy, dark leaves, 
makes so handsome a Christmas wreath, seems 
difficult to cstablish. These and hundreds of 
other low plants often clothe the woodlands, 
and such as these I sadly missed in the few days 
of rambling that I was able to enjoy about Romsey 
and Hursley. I realise that I should not judge 
from so limited and local a knowledge, but it 
proved the one disappointment of your, to me, 
wonderful countryside. England as pictured and 
described has been my ideal for long, and in the 
swift passage from London to Southampton the 
rich meadows, the great trees, the varied hedge- 
rows, all so luxuriant, reached the beauty of my 
expectation; the delicacy of undergrowth only 
was lacking. ROBERT S. STURTEVANT. 
The Glen Road Iris Gardens, Wellesley Farms, 

s Mass., U.S.A. 


Trees at Claremont 


À By W. J. BEAN. 

MONG south country gardens Claremont 
is remarkable for the unusual size and 
fine development of a goodly number 
of rare exotic trees. Historically the 
place is interesting, for it was originally 

laid out by Kent, and in the second half of the 
nineteenth century became the home of the great 
Lord Clive. Loudon tells us that it was planted 
for Lord Clive by ‘ Capability” Brown, and 
that in 1837 it contained a great many exotic 
trees, especially Cedars of large dimensions, very 
large specimens of Quercus Ilex, Cork Trees, 
Tulip Trees, “red Cedars” and Hemlock Spruce. 
It is now over eighty years since Loudon’s work 
was published, and no doubt many of the trees 
of his time have disappeared. Some fine Cedars 
remain, and there was, when I was there last, 
a remarkable Cork Tree (Quercus Suber) past 
its prime and much damaged on one side, but 
still a noble giant, its trunk being 13 feet 10 inches 
in girth. The most notable trees at Claremont 
now, however, are some not mentioned by Loudon, 
and of four of these illustrations are now given. 
First among them in interest is the Sassafras 
(Sassafras officinale). This is not only a fine tree, 
but is believed to be the only fine tree of its kind 
in our islands. Wher] pndasured it some years 
agi ele WMnRwass3 feer ántes in girth at 1 foot 
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the more intense sunlight of the 
Continent than with us. There are 
good trees in and near Paris, one or 
more in the Jardin des Plantcs, 

A third tree very finely represented 
at Claremont is the Caucasian Wing- 
nut (Pterocarya caucasica). The 
illustration shows how well it is 
thriving. It branches low down and 
its trunk is only some 4 feet high, 
but I found it to be 19 feet in 
girth. Although this girth is greater 
than that of any other tree in 
the British Isles, there is a still 
finer specimen on the Earl of 
Ilchester’s estate at Melbury in 
Dorset. I have not seen it, but 
Mr. Elwes gave its height in 1906 
as 90 feet (the Claremont tree is 
about 50 feet) and its trunk -as 
rı feet 7 inches in girth and clear 
of branches for 15 feet up. This 
tree likes a rich loamy soil and 
abundant moisture at the root. It 
is one of the most magnificent of 
all the trees in the parks and 
environs of Vienna, and especially 
attractive when seen in flower, 
thickly furnished as it is there in 
June with its perfectly pendulous 
female catkins 12 inches to 
2oinches long. Its leaves are 1 foot 
to 2 feet long, made up of fifteen 
to twenty-seven leaflets, each 
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THE MAIDENHAIR TREE (GINKGO BILOBA). 3 inches to 5 inches long. It THE CUCUMBER TREE (MAGNOLIA ACUMINATA). 


flowers in this country, but not so 

from the ground, and the tree was then about abundantly as in Central Europe, where the 
so feet high. As may be seen from the picture, summers are so much hotter. 
it branches low down. The Sassafras has been The Magnolia acuminata illustrated, the so- 
cultivated in England for about three hundred called Cucumber Tree, is also one of the largest 
vears; but, as is the case with many 
trees from North-East America, there 
is evidently something in our climate 
that does not suit it, although some 
small trees at Kew are thriving quite 
well. Like the Tulip Tree, it was once 
spread widely in both the Old and New 
Worlds and, like it also, it is the only 
species of its genus known, except for 
one discovered .comparatively recently 
in China. The leaves on the same 
shoot are very variable in shape, 
3 Inches to 7 inches long, usually with 
one or two conspicuous lobes towards 
the apex; they change to soft and 
very pleasing shades of yellow and 
orange in autumn. The leaves as well as 
the bark have a very agreeable aromatic 
odour. On the whole, both for its beauty 
and its interest, one would wish to sec 
the Sassafras more frequently in gar- 
dens. It likes a good, well-drained, 
loamy soil, but transplants so badly that 
a great point in its cultivation is to get 
it into its permanent quarters early. 

Scarcely less remarkable than the 
Sassafras at Claremont is a Kentucky 
Coffee Tree (Gymnocladus canadensis). 
Among trees hardy in our climate 
with much-divided leaves, there is 
none, I think, with such splendid foliage 
as this. The leaves are doubly pinnate 
and occasionally as much as 3 feet 
long by 2 feet wide, the leaflets ovate 
and 14 inches to 3 inches long. The 
Claremont tree, considered to be the 
finest in the kingdom, is over 60 feet 
high, the trunk when I measured it a few 


years ago 7 feet in girth. The Kentucky SASSAFRAS OFFICINALE AT CLAREMONT. 


Coffee Tree does better generally under Said to be the only fine tree of its kind in our Islands, 


of its kind in this country. If it be the same 
as the one I measured in 1910, it was then about 
60 feet high, its trunk 5 feet 10 inches În girth. 
This species of Magnol'a is perhaps the least 
effective of all of them in regard to 
flower, but it is a handsome tree in 
shape and in foliage, and at present it 
is by far the largest both in height and 
bulk of cultivated Magnolias, although 
our grandchildren may live to see the 
Japanese M. hypoleuca as big. The 
Claremont tree has not had space 
enough to develop its shapely form. 

Magnolia acuminata is represented 
by good trees in many parts of the 
country, but Claremont has a specimen 
of a more remarkable species, M. 
macrophylla, unequalled anywhere in 
this country. .I made this tree to be 
40 feet to 45 feet high, and its trunk 
about 3 feet in girth. It has, however, 
been recently noted in thet pages 
(see page 140), and need not be further 
adverted to here, except to recall 
that its leaves are often 1} feet to 
2} feet long and 6 inches to 12 inches 
wide. 

While these are the more remarkable 
trees at Claremont, there are others 
very nearly as notable. The Redwood 
(Sequoia sempervirens) Is over 100 feet 
high, its trunk over 14 feet in 
girth; Pinus muricata, the Bishop's 
Pine, is 80 feet high; Cryptomeria 
japonica is 65 feet high, and Cunning- 
hamia sinensis about 40 feet high. <A 
very attractive-looking bush is Juni- 
perus recurva from Nepal, over 20 feet 
high and as much in width, most 
graceful of Junipers. A Balearic Box 
(Buxus balearica) was nearly 20 feet 
high ~when I saw ity and there is also 
the, fine, healthy( Maidenhair Tree or 
Ginkgo here illustrated. 
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GARDENING OF THE WEEK 


FOR SOUTHERN GARDENS. 
The Kitchen Garden. 


French Beans.—If frames are available, another 
sowing of this choice vegetable may be made. 
Osborne’s Forcing and Early Favourite are suitable 
for frame culture. Give them a rich compost, and 
when in active growth liberal waterings must be 
afforded. A sowing may also be made in small 
pots for planting out in a sheltered situation. 
After the seedlings are through the soil, grow them 
under cool conditions. 

Celery.—The earliest plants which have been 
pricked out in frames must be grown as sturdily 
as possible. Admit plenty of air tu the frames,, 


and remove the lights altogether during congenial ` 


weather. Pay strict attention to watering at all 
times and give the plants a little weak soot-water 
‘ccasionally. Prick out later plants before they 
become drawn, and keep them close for a day or 
two to give them a start in the new soil. 

Asparagus.—Seeds may now be sown in the 
open in drills 18 inches apart. Sow the seeds 
thinly, and when the seedlings are through the soil, 
thin them to a foot apart. Old-established 
beds should be dressed with some approved 
Asparagus manure when growth is artive, 
This should be done, if pessible, during 
showery weather. 

Seed-Sowing.— A sowing of Cauliflower. 
Broccoli, Savoys and all winter greens may 
be made now. Small sowings of Lettuce 
may be made every fortnight. 

Brussels Sprouts.—The earliest plants 
should now be ready for putting out. Plant 
them firmly about 30inches apart each wav., 
in rich, deeply dug ground. If slugs are 
troublesome, place a handful of fine ashcs 
around each plant. 

Fruit Under Glass. 

Melons.—When a good set of fruits 
has been secured, the roots should have 
a stimulant at every alternate watering. 
increasing it in strength as growth advances. 
Towards the final stages of growth liquid 
cow-manure, given at full strength, will be 
found an excellent stimulant. When the 
fruits commence to ripen, water must be 
gradually withheld and the atmosphere 
kept dry. | 

Late Vines.—Al! surplus growth must 
be removed as soon as it can be deter- 
mined which shoots are showing the best 
bunches. If the Vines are infested with 
mealy bug, every effort must be made to 
destroy it before it reaches the young 
growth, or it will cause much trouble later 
on, 
The Hardy Fruit Garden. | 

Raspberries.—The young growths must 
be thinned out as soon as they are large 
enough to handle, leaving only sufficient to 
replace the old fruiting wood. Autumn. 
fruiting varietics must also be well thinned 
out, or the crop will suffer. If not already 
done, cover the rooting area with rich 
manure. 

Strawberries.—Some of the plants which 
have been forced may be saved for putting 
outdoors, but they must be planted out with as little 
delay as possible and kept well supplied with water 
till they have become established. Young plants 
which were put out last year for the purpose 
of supplying runners must have their flower- 
spikes removed. Give them a good dusting of 
well-seasoned soot, and hoe them frequently 
when the ground is dry. 


The Flower Garden. 

The Rock Garden.-—Various subjects may now 
he planted in the rock garden; seeds of suitable 
annuals may also be sown in their flowering 
quarters; others must be sown in boxes to fill 
up gaps later on. During long spells of drought, 
watering of rock plants must receive constant 
attention, The propagation of many alpine 
plants may be done now, 

Seedlings.—Where the ground is ready, such 
plants as Antirrhinums, Dianthus, Stocks, Lark- 
spurs, Godetias, Matricarias and Scabious may be 
put out now, Nasturtiums of the Tom Thumb 
type may be sown in their flowering quarters, 
but the grouud must not be made too rich, or they 
will fail to flower satisfactorily, 

E. Harriss. 
(Gardener to Lady Wantage.) 
Lockinge Gardens, Wantage, Berks, 


FOR NORTHERN GARDENS. 


The Flower Garden. 


Ivy.—Although Ivy is clipped by many in the 
autumn, there is perhaps no better time than the 
present for this work to be performed. However 
much it may have been neglected during recent 
years, it ought to be hard cut back, and it is sur- 
prising how soon it will again be clothed with 
fresh voung leaves. 


Early Flowering Shrubs.—The pruning of 
these shrubs should be attended to immediately 
they pass out of flower. This work Should only 
be performed by someone familiar with the habits 
of the plants to be treated. Oaly a very few, 
such as Jasminum nudiflorum, should be hard 
cut back. The majority of flowering shrubs 
should only be thinned out or the long shoots 
shortened. 


Montbretias.—Where it has been necessary to lift 
the bulbs for protection during the winter months, 
no time should be lost in planting them in their 
flowering quarters. Some of the larger-flowcred 


~ 


NARCISSUS WHITE KNIGHT. 


Varieties should be put in the most favoured part 
of the garden, as it is sometimes rather difficult 
to get them to flower before the late autumn. 


Gypsophila elegans.—A good breadth of 


this esirąble decorative annual should be sown 
now. It is not at all fastidious as to soil or situa- 
tion, but it is of importance that it should be sown 


thinly. It would be better to sow in drills rather 
than broadcast, since in the latter case it is almost 
impossible to keep down weeds. 


The Kitchen Garden. 

Onions.—Plants that were raised in boxes 
should now be ready for planting. This work 
ought to be completed before the end of the 
present month. To secure the best results, the 
planting had better be done with the trowel, 
taking care to damage the roots as little as possible. 
Firm the plants well into the ground, finishing 
the work by running the hoe between the rows 
to stir the surface. Should the weather continue 
to be dry for any length of time, it will be advisable 
to sprinkle the plants with water occasionally 
until they take a hold of the soil. 

Seed-Sowing.—The weather for some - weeks 
past has been such as to render the sowing of sinall 
seeds outdoors almost impossible. Notwith- 
standing this, a word of warning should be given 
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that, however hard pressed, nothing will be gained 
by attempting to work the soil when it is in the 
least sodden. When the soil is sufficiently warmed, 
late-sown seeds will soon overtake those sown three 
weeks before. 


Plants Under Glass. 


Genistas.—As the plants pass out of flower, 
the shoots should be shortened back, unless they 
are required for larger specimens, in which case 
it will only be necessary to cut off the faded flowers. 
The plants should be placed in a moderately heated 
house to make fresh growth, keeping the atmo- 
sphere charged with moisture. When growth 
has been completed they should be hardened off 
prior to standing them outdoors during the summer 
months. 


Nerines.—These beautiful autumn-flowering 
bulbous plants are not always seen at their best, 
and probably this is owing to the fact that they 
are not given a sufficiently long period of rest. 
When growth has been completed they should 
be placed on a light, airy shelf, and, as the foliage 
begins to lose colour, water should be graduallv 
withheld, and the bulbs be examined from time 
to time to make certain that they are sound and 
plump. JOHN HIGHGATE, 

(Head-gardener to the Marquis of 
Linlithgow.) 
Hopetoun, South Queensferry, Linlithgow, 


NEW AND RARE 
PLANTS 


FIRST-CLASS CERTIFICATE. 


Narcissus White Knight.—This superb 
White Ajax Daffodil, which gained an 
award of merit in 1916, has now received 
the higher award noted. It is indisputably 
a top-sawyer among white trumpet Daffo- 
dils, shapely, handsome and refined, the 
long, almost cylindrical trumpet strongly 
reflexed. A lovely variety from every point 
of view. Shown by Messrs. R. H. Bath, 
Limited, Wisbech. (See illustration.) 


AWARDS OF MERIT. 

Frixula Wanda.—To all intents and 
purposes this is a remarkably good and 
large-flowered P. acaulis of purplish crimson 
tone wedded to the P., Julia habit of 
growth, those named being the Parents 
of the new-comer. In the two of three 
examples shown we thought we detected 
a slight colour variation, though it may 
be but a question of the age of the flowers. 
In any case it is a novelty of distinction 
and merit. Shown by Bakers’, Wolver- 
hampton, 

Freesia Goldfinch.—A wondrously rich- 
coloured variety in Orange and gold, 
much the richest-coloured variety which has vet 
appeared. It possesses an alluring fragrance. 

Freesia Rose.—The dominating colour in this 
is carmine. The tube of the corolla is white, 
with rosy red lines. Very sweet scented. 

Freesia Bartley Mauve.—The “ mauve" in the 
case is infused with reddish violet, which renders 
the variety conspicuous among a large number. 
Highly fragrant. This fine trio came from Mr. 
H. Dalrymple, Bartley, Southampton. 

Narcissus Phineas.—A Jonquil hybrid having 
the proportions of a good-sized incomparabilis, 
hence for size and stature a great gain. The 
perianth segments are yellow, the cup orange 
coloured. The award was made to it as a show 
flower. 

Narcissus Yellow Standard.—The award was 
made in this case because of the Suitability of 
the variety for pot culture. It is a Self yellow of 
the incomparabilis.set, the cup being of large 
size. It is obviously a gteat\ bloomer and, happily, 
one -of the cheaper sorts. Both of these were 
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shown by Messrs. Barr and Sons, Covent Garden, 
W.C. 

Miltonia Venus (M. vexillarium x M. Phalæ- 
nopsis).—The sepals and petals are highly suffused 
with rose, the white ground of the labellum heavily 
masked by crimson, with golden centre. A very 
handsome novelty. 
Brown, Tunbridge Wells. 

Odontioda Margaret Gatton Park Variety 
(Odontioda Bradshawiz x Odontoglossum arden- 
tissimum).—A remarkable novelty of intense 
lustrous maroon colouring, only relieved by the 
golden feathered crest at the centre of the flower. 
A handsome novelty and shapely withal. Shown 
by Sir Jeremiah Colman, Bart., Gatton Park, 
Reigate (gardener, Mr. Collier). 

The foregoing were shown before the Royal 
Horticultural Society on the 8th inst. 


Marrow 


The Vegetable 


E have seen all manner of weird de- 

vices on allotments for the cultiva- 

tion of the Vegetable Marrow. Many 

growers whose enthusiasm is in 

excess of knowledge labour under 
the delusion that it is necessary to make a mound 
as large as a haystack before Marrows can be 
expested to bring forth their fruit. As a matter 
of fact, in nine cases out of ten Marrows do better 
in depressions than on mounds, so leng as the 
depressions are in a warm and sunny: position. 
If you ask a man why he plants Marrows on the 
top of a mound, he is usually at a loss for an 
explanation beyond the fact that Marrows have 
been grown that way for generations. So long 
as Marrows do well on mounds there would be no 
need to grow them otherwise. But do they ? 
In many cases they do not. Last summer, for 
example, the writer had occasion to judge some 
allotments in a Surrey village, and in all cases 
except one the Marrows were a failure, due to 
planting high and dry on the tops of mounds of 
turf and rubbish-heaps. The only successful 
Marrow-bed was that made on the level 
of the ground. Verily, old customs die hard. 
Originally, Marrows were planted to run over 
rot-heaps as a means of hiding them from 
view. The idea is a good one, and the roots 
of the plants if once given a fair start will run 
through the decayed vegetable refuse and broken 
crockery with remarkable rapidity ; but it must 
not be forgotten that the Marrow is a thirsty 
plant, aid copious supplies of water and free 
drainage are necessary for its well-being from the 
time it commences growth until it has finished. 
More than half the failures in Marrow-growing 
are due to the plants being placed on the top of 
the heap instead of at the bottom. 

As is well known, the Marrow is also a sun- 
loving plant, but a point which is not so well 
appreciated is that it will not stand cold draughts. 
No plant is really happy in a draughty place, 
but the tender Marrow least of all. The plants 
are susceptible to mildew, which is quickly brought 
about by cold winds. It might be mentioned in 
passing that Jerusalem Artichokes would thrive 
where Marrows fail. Jerusalem Artichokes would 
probably glory there, and Rhubarb is perhaps the 
only othcr crop that would defy the weeds in such 
a waste place. 

A warm, sheltered, but sunny corner is just 
ideal for Marrows; but why will so many people 
try to grow six plants where there is only room 
for one ? The plants should be at least 4 feet 
apart. In planting, it is a good plan to take out 
a trench or hole about 2 feet wide and the same 
in depth ; then to fill in with a mixture of decayed 
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garden refuse, leaves and old manure in equal 
parts, covering the mixture with 9g inches of 
garden loam. But the Marrow is an accommo- 
dating plant so far as soil is concerned ; it will 
yield well on newly turned clay land with the 
addition of leaf-mould, even though no farmyard 
manure is used. Seed may be sown in the open 
in late May whcre the plants are to remain. 
Sow in little groups of three or four seeds about 
4 feet apart, and thin out the seedlings to one 
plant. Better results are usually obtained by 
sowing under glass in early May and planting out in 
permanent quarters in June. As a rule, local 
nurserymen have a good supply of Marrow plants 
ready for planting out at this season. 

Planting should be done in the evening. It is 
well to plant fairly firmly and to shade the plants 
with inverted flower-pots, portable frames, old 
baskets, or boxes tilted at the bottom for ventila- 
tion, or, failing these, boughs of evergreens will 
answer the purpose until the plants are established. 
It is also advisable to cover the plants on cold 
nights. Every encouragement should be given 
to the making of strong growth in the early stages 
of the plant, and there is no need to stop the shoots 
when grown in the open. In frames it is advisable 
to nip out the growing point when growth is about 
18 inches long, but all that is necessary in the open 
is to keep the plant within bounds, and fhis may 
be done by driving in stout stakes to keep the 
vincs from smothering the surrounding vegetation. 
Slugs are often troublesome to young seedlings ; 
a ring of ashes around each plant will serve as 
protection, while soot, lime or sharp grit is also 
effective, but ashes are found in practice to be the 
best means of keeping slugs at bay. 

The first flowers ate usually, if not invariably, 
male, and in the absence of bees the female flowers 
should be hand pollinated, or they may fail to 
set. It is a common failing to allow Marrows to 
get too large before cutting. This is a great strain 
upon the plants, which leads to a poor crop of 
inferior quality. Young Marrows, if cut: about 
the size of a cricket ball, are infinitely better 
tHan the enormous specimens usually associated 
with harvest festivals and  cottagers’ shows ; 
and by cutting early and often a plant will yield 
ten times the number of fruits. If Marrows 
are cut when young and tender, the plants will 
continue to yield until the arrival of the autumn 
frosts. These small fruits are deliciously tender 
and easily dressed for table. They should be 
cooked and served whole, for there is no need to 
remove the seed. Among the best varieties are 
the three old favourites Moore’s Cream, Long 
White, and Long Green. The new variety Rother- 
side Orange has shapely fruits of delicate flavour 
no larger than a cricket ball; it was raised by 
crossing the Custard Marrow with a garden variety. 
In small gardens and in places where space is 
limited, preference should be given to the Bush or 
Cluster Marrow. H. C. 


Trial of Kales at Wisley, 1919.—The following 
awards have been made by the Council of the Royal 
Horticultural Society to Kales after tral at 
Wisley. Award of merit: No. 64, Ormskirk 
Hearting Curled Green, sent by Mr. Clucas. 
Highly commended: No. 1, Cottager’s Kale, 
sent by Messrs. R. Veitch. No. 7, Dwarf Purple 
Curled, sent by Messrs. Barr. No. 22, Extra 


Curled Scotch, sent by Messrs. Sutton. No. 41, 
Favourite, sent by Messrs. Sutton. No. 35, Green 
Curled, sent by Messrs. Sydenham. No. 46, Im- 
proved Hearting, sent by Messrs. Sutton. No. 29, 
Purple Plume, sent by Messrs. Carter. No. 27, 


Scotch Kale Selected, sent by Messrs. Barr. No. 13, 
Jerusalem Purple, sent by Messrs. Barr. No. 55, 
Variegated Kale Selected, sent by Messrs. Barr 
and recommended as a decorative variety. 
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SOCIETIES 


ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


Eacu succeeding fortnightly meeting of the 
society to-day appears to surpass its immediate 
predecessor in the variety and interest of its 
exhibits and the number of visitors, that held 
on the 8th inst. evidencing the fact unmistakably. 
Alpines were in great form, a never-ending 
procession of the best of them as shown by 
Messrs. Tucker and Sons attracting much attention. 
Daffodils, too, were supremely » beautiful and 
rich in variety; some of the choicer sorts will 
be found under ‘‘ New and Rare Plants.” Roses 
of high excellence from Mr. Elisha Hicks were 
seen for the first time this season, while Carnations, 
Orchids and new Freesias met with many 
admirers. Several novelties gained recognition. 


ALPINE AND HARDY PLANTS. 


Messrs. R. Tucker and Sons, Oxford, had a delightful 
lot of alpines in pots and pans, the prodigal flowering 
of the examples shown at once evidence of high cultural 
skill and the responsiveness of the subjccts to the treat- 
ment. Largely comprising Saxifrages, uew-comers not 
seen previously this season included S. pungens (reddish 
buds and golden blossoms), 3. ochroleuca (rich yeltow) 
S. Kotschyi (pale yellow), the indispensable 8. Boydi, 
and its doughty competitor S. Pauline. S, Sundermanni, 
S. scardica obtusa and S. dalmatica were with S. marginata 
the best white-tlowered sorts, all a mass of bloom. A 
little specimen of S. retusa had the greatest number of 
its rich red starry flowers we have ever seen, the crowd 
of blossoms entirely obliterating the growth. Synthiris 
reniformis (blue) was also full of bloom, 

From the Society’s Gardens at Wisley came many 
large pans of alpines, the more notable Saxifrages being 
S. IHlacina, S. Petraschil (white), S. opposi oa splendens 
and the big-leaved S. ligulata afghanica. Androsace 
Laggeri and A. carnea alba were also nicely shown. 

Mr. G. W. Miller, Wisbech, contributed spring-flowering 
plants—Polyanthuses, Muscaris, Hepaticas and others 
in much varicty. 

The Misses Hopkins, Shepperton, well showed the new 


- blue-flowered Primrose Victory, also a series of the double- 


flowered forms of Primula acaulis. 

Mr. G. Reuthe, Keston, had charming tufts of Shortia 
grandiflora and Schizocodon soldanciloides, many Hepaticas 
in variety, Saxifraga kewensis, Trillium rivale, the goiden 
yellow Erythronium grandifiorum robustum, the new 
Primula Ansoldi (suggestive at first sight of an improved 
P. Julie), together with a choice lot of Rhododendrons, 
R. barbatum and R. lutescens being noted among them. 

Messrs. R. H. Bath, Limited, contributed a glorious 
lot of Chionodoxas of sorts; Messrs. William Cutbush 
and Sons, Highgate, Saxifraga Faldonside, 5. opporitifolia 
splendens, Iris stylosa, I. reticulata and other choice 
things ; Messrs. J. Piper and Sons showed Trillium erectum 
Snow Queen, Viola gracilis and Lithospermum Heavenly 
Biue, the last very beautiful. Viburnum Carlesi and 
Osmanthus Delavayi were also noted. Messrs. J. Cheal 
and Sons, Crawley, contributed Primula Sieboldi im 
variety, also Draba aizoides. 


ROSES. 


There were two groups of these, that from Mr. Elisha 
J. Hicks, Twyford, reminiscent of this well-known 
grower’s old-time exhibits, and making a first appearance 
this year, being more than welcome. As of yore, there 
were great stands of the flowers, the choicer sorts finding 
place. Among these the gold medal Charles E Shea 
was notable, and not less so thé wondrously fragrant 
blush-Hlowered Mrs. Elisha Hicks. Others of note were 
Joanna Bridge, Princess Mary, Queen of the Belgians 
(pink), Ophelia and Mme. E. Herriot, a rich array of the 


best. 

Mr. George Prince, Oxford, also exhibited Roses finely, 
a great bank of the double yellow-Howered Banksian 
occupying the background. Lady Plymouth (yellow and 
deep cream) was vcry handsome, as wero also Richmond 
and Mme. Edouard Herriot. Rosa Moyesi was particu- 
larly good and well flowered. 


GREENHOUSE PLANTS. 


Perhaps the most fascinating exhibit in this section 
was a collection of new Freesias, a Score OT 80 of varieties, 
all more or less distinct, being shown by Mr. H. Dalry mpie, 
Bartley, Southampton. Apart from the certificated 
varieties (see “New and Rare Plants”), Bartley Hugh 
(yellow and orange) was the most striking. 

_L. R. Russell, Richmond, contributed a handsome 
lot of Azalea indica, Mme. Petrick (rich rose) and Pink 
Pearl being the more prominent sorta. The plants were 
simply a mass of bloom. Messrs, Allw Brothers, 
Cutbush and Sons, and Stuart Low and Co. contributed 
Perpetual-flowering Carnations in variety ; Messrs. H. B. 
May and Sons, Edmonton, showing a fine batch of the 
fragrant-flowered Boronia megastigma, Cytisus racemosa, 
and some lovely examples of Polypodlum divisiloburm 
plumosum densum superbum, perbaps the gem of the 
hardy Ferns. 

VEGETABLES. 


The only exhibit, of these came from Messrs. Sutton 
and Sons, Reading, 3 representative collection of high- 
class) produce, bcing shown. This wasso generally, though 
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we considered the pyramids of Snow White and Satis- 
faction Broccolis as attaining to perfection, the solid 
curds, clear and without blemish, a great attraction. 
Harbinger Cabbage. The Sutton Rhubarb (very fine), 
Seakale, Mushrooms, Chicory, Forcing French Beans, 
Radishes Forcing White, French Breakfast. and Carmine, 
the earliest of the set, were among the best. Lettuces 
and Cucumbers were very fine. 


` ORCHIDS. 


Included in a particularly good lot from Messrm. 
Armstrong and Brown, ‘Tunbridge Wells, were Odonto- 
giossum Victory in varicty, also O. Conqueror, O. arden- 
tillus, O. cximillus and O. Coronation. Odontioda Gloss 
was very handsome and distinct. 

In those from Messrs. J. and A. McBean, Odontioda 

Gladys superba (very effective Ín rose and white) and 
Cattleya Cowanie alba were noted. 
. Messts. Charlesworth and Co. had a group rich in 
Miltonias, Odontiodas and Odontoglossums, O. Radiant 
and O. Louise, a finely chequered sort, being very good. 
Polystachia paniculata, having a pyramidal Inflorescence 
of bronzy yellow flowers, was distinct. 

Sir Jeremiah Colman, Bart., Gatton Park (gardener, 
Mr. Collier), showed some very fine varieties of Lycaste 
Skinnerl, Ernest Ashworth and Mary Gratrix being notable 
sorts. 


AROUND THE MARKETS 


HE week before Good ag is always 
quiet in the London markets. Many growers 
~ naturally keep back their produce for the 
greater Easter demand and correspondingly 
higher prices, though this latter is no present 
inducement, for all pace are high. The 
newest. thing is Black Hamburgh Grapes, 
which realise from 8s. to 15s. 6d. per Ib.—not at all dear 
considering the increased cost of production. Forced 
Strawberries are particularly good and fetch from 15s. 
per Ib. and upwards. Foreign Apples are in demand 
and usually sell at Government maximum prices, which, 
considering there is usually many unsound fruits, 
is too much. It would be a difficult matter to persuade 
the general public, but latterly many retailers have lost 
money on Apples and also Oranges. These fruits are 
a gamble; they arrive in faulty condition, but they must 
be offered to customers to keep their custom. Californian 
Pears are getting scarce, and Pines rarcly seen. Bananas 
sell well at the prices which have become customary of 
late. A Banana novelty, though not on sale at the 
markets, is dried Bananas from the West Indies. The 
fruits ripen on the plants and, after being gathered, are 
peeled and dried in the sun. When sufficiently dry 
they are closely packed in lewt. and jcwt. boxes and 
shipped across. The importers usually sell them direct 
to the retailers. They work out at about 1s. 24d. per lb., 
and as they are generally retailed at 1s. 6d. per Ib., there 
can be no suggestion of profiteering, for, besides the 
danger of not selling all one’s purchases, there is the loss 
by weighing up in small quantities. These dried Bananas 
are much better flavoured than the usual fruit. 
In the vegetable market green vegetables are fearfully 
carce. Cabbage and Cornish Broccoli realise famine 
rices, the former costing 128. to 18s. per tally; Cauli- 
flowers are about the same; Celery is smali and poor. 
but 5s. per dozen; Carrots and Parsnips are scarce and 
high in price and in great demand, though Turnips go 
slowly. There is plenty of Asparagus, particularly of 
the giant French Lloris, which fetches over 10s. per bundle. 
I have not eaten any—the price is prohibitive; but even 
were it not so, I should prefer the smaller and more 
compact heads, but these are 3s. 6d. and upwards. 
Cucumbers are becoming cheaper and average 268. per 
flat —a flat contalns from three dozen to four dozen, accord- 
ing tosize. Forced Marrows arc in limited supply and cost 
the retailer about 1s. each. 
Daffodils are rather more plentiful, though there are 
few from the open air yet. Golden Spurs are nearly 
done; but. Emperors, Sir Watkins, Doubles and Pheasant’s- 
eve Narcissi are still very good. The cheapest are the 
West Country supplies, which, to save carriage, are 
packed too closely and so do not fetch so much, as they 
show signs of the crowding. Carnations are especially 
good, and so are Roses, Tulips are moderate, but all 
are still dear. There is a great demand for flowering 
plants, but nothing new to record. 
April 12. 


Combating Wart Disease.— Potato growers will 
be pleased to learn that the trade is co-operating 
as a whole most loyally with the Board of Agri- 
culture in its efforts to prevent the spread of wart 
disease. Two measures to this end are the licensing 
of dealers for the sale of approved immune varieties, 
and the inspection of growing crops with a view to 
ensuring the supply of pure seed. 

Potato Exhibition.—We understand that Messrs. 
-E. Webb and Sons of Wordslev, Stourbridge, 
are offering £100 in prizes for five single dishes 
of Potatoes in the National Potato Exhibition 
to be held in Birmingham next November. The 
varieties for competition are Webb’s Colonist or 
Express, Guardian, Goldfinder, Prosperity and 
Great Scot. For a complete prize-list apply to 
the Secretary, National Potato Exhibition, The 
Council House, Birmingham. 


A. COSTER. 
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ANSWERS 
TO CORRESPONDENTS 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 


SHRUB TO NAME (F. M. A.).—The specimen received 
for determination is apparently a species of Cepbaiotaxus, 
but it was too smal! to determine the species. It is not 
possible to determine the sex of plants of Araucaria 
imbricata by the leaves. 


CUPRESSUS NOMENCLATURE (W. E. V.).—Cupressus 
Benthami of Endticher 1s a good species. Et has many 
synonyms, including C. thurifera of Schlecht. and C. 
lusitanica of Milter, however, 
is a good species. C. Knightiana is very closely allied 
to ©. Benthami. and is usually Kept up as a variety. 
Thus C. Benthami of Endticher is a good species, C. 
Knightiana may read C. Benthami var. Koichtiana. 
C. Jusitanica of Miller is a good species, but C. lusitanica 
of Carrière and C. thurifera are not now recognised, both 
being synonyms of C. Benthami. Many conifers are 
badly mixed up in this way. 


CLIMBERS OVER TREES (Fsser).—When planting 
climbers to grow over large trees they should be 
planted about the outskirts of the trees where the 
shade is In any way dense. Jn the case of thin-headed 
Apple trees, it is sometimes possible to plant near the trunk 
with success, but in most Instances the best results are 
obtained by planting the climbers well away from the 
trunk of the tree and allowing the branches to grow over 
the branches of the support rather than to force their 
way through dense fotlage. The climbers have also a 
better opportunity of securing a regular supply of moisture 
and food material than when they are planted close to 
the trunks. It is wise to dig good-sized holes for the 
climbers and give them good soil if the natural soll is poor. 
In most cases it may be necessary to train the climbers 
into the right. direction by means of stakes. Clematis 
montana may be expected to grow up a dead tree trunk 
among Ivy. If planted on the north side of the tree, 
it ought not to require further shade. 


FLOWERING SHRUBS FOR SEACOAST GARDEN 
(B. N. S.).—The following shrubs and climbers are suit- 
able for the open air in an exposed position in North 
Devon: Escallonia macrantha., E. langleyensis, E. 
exoniensis, Arbutus Unedo, A. Andrachne, Myrtus Luma, 
M. communis, Drimys Winteri, Magnolia stellata, M. 
randifiora, M. conspicua, M. salicifolia, M. Lennéi, 

mellia japonica and varieties, Abutilon vitifolium, 
Fuchsia Riccartoni, Desfontainea spinosa, Eucryphia 
pinnatifolia, Cydonia Maulci, C. japonica, Cratægus 
Pyracantha, Spiræa arguta, S. Aitchisonii, S. japonica 
Anthony Waterer and other Spirwas, Berberis Darwinii, 
B. stenophylla. B. japonica, Griselinia littoralis, Forsythia 
suspensa, Hydrangea hortensis, Sophora viciifolia, Veronica 
Traversii, 
Solanum crispum, Cytisus in variety. Genistas in variety, 
Cistus laurifolius, C. Loreti, C. ladaniferus, C. monspeli- 
ensis, Viburnum Tinus, V. rhytidophyilum, VY. lobo- 
phyllum, V. betulffolium. V. plicatum. Ceanothus Veltchi- 
anus, C. thyrsiflorus, and all species of Cotoneasters. 
All the above are bushes. The following are suitable 
trailing plants for walls, &c.: Jasminum primulinum, 
Clianthus puniceus, Wistaria chinensis, W. multijuga, 
Hydrangea petiolaris, Solanum jasminoides, Teucrium 
fruticans, Clematis Armandi, C. montana, C. m. rubens, 
Vitis megalophylla, V. Coigneti#, V. Henryana, Rosa 
Banksiw and R. bracteata. 


ROSE GARDEN. 

ROSE HEDGE (Esse2).—Do not move the planta, as 
you will lose a season. It is better to fork in some good 
manure now, as the rains will take the nourishment to 
the roota. You should cut out some of the old wood right 
to the ground, as this will help to maintain a bushy base, 


PALE FLOWERS ON ROSE MARECHAL NIEL (la 
Poya).—It is probable that the house in which the Maréchal 
Niel Rose is growing has been kept too warin, hence the 
poor flowers. Too much heat would also account for red 
spider. Try keeping the winter temperature to a maxi- 
mum of 40° Fahr. Double-tflowered Gorse (Ulex curopeus 
flore pleno) would make a suitable bush for the position 
mentioned. It flowers well in spring and forms a dense 
mass with spiny branches. 

COLOUR IN ROSES (Damask).—The article by “ White 
Lady ” on page 173 answers the points you raise. We 
agree with you that feeding or manuring has an intluence 
on the question of colour, and you are doubtless correct. 
In attributing the rich colour of your blooms to the light 
spring dressings of Wakeley’s Hop Manure that have 
been applied. How far the Rugosa stock influences 
colour we are unable to say. 
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f FRUIT GARDEN. 


MORELLO CHERRIES (U/nprofeasional Pruning).—The 
proper way to prune Morello Cherry trees (if they require 
any pruning at all) is to thin out a few of the weakest 
shoote (cutting them back to their base), 
shortening the young shoote, as it is these which bear 
the fruit. Your crop this year will, of course, be short, 
in consequence of the mutilation of the trees, but the 
trees need not neccssarily be permanently damaged. 


PRUNING NEGLECTED FRUIT TREES (R. S.).— 
We should advise yon to prune to where you say you 
would like to do, namely, into the two year old wood, 
where there are frult-buds as in the sketch. If there are 
no wood-buds at present to be seen, the fact of your 
cutting the shoot back thus far will compel the issue of 


. salicifolia, V. buxifolia, Cordyline australis, | 


_ a right-angled turn. 


but never- 
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new shoots from this part. Truc, you will sacrifice the 
growth of last year and also, no doubt, some fruit; but ‘if 
you do not do this the whole of the two year old shoot 
will always remain barren, whercas by cutting it back 
as stated you will secure new shoots from it which will 
make that part of the tree fertile afterwards. If you do 
not care to cut-all the shoots back inthis way, cut some back 
and leave a few with the shoots of last year on. But 
we would prefer to cut them all back, and afterwards 
start with the trees well 1urnished with young branches 
from their base. You do not ray what your trees are, 
whether Apples, Pears, Plums or Cherries. The pruning 
of all these should not be the same. Perhaps you will 
let us know. 


KITCHEN GARDEN. 


ASPARAGUS BEDS AND COUCH GRASS (Couch Grass). 
—There is no other way of clearing ground of Couch Grass 
than by forking the grass and its roots out of the soil 
The Asparagus is now about to start to grow, and therefore 
it will not do to disturb the soil of the bed deeply. The 
best thing which can be done now is to cut the weeds 
off by surface hocing with a sharp-bladed draw-hor 
(taking care, of course, that no young Asparagus growth 
is sacrificed In the process). When the month of August 
comes in, let the roots of the grass be forked out and burnt. 
This work must. be carried out with care, or the roots ofthe 
Asparagus may be damaged in the process. This pest 
is very stubborn, and one forking out will not suffice to 
rid the ground. Keep a sharp look-out for its reappear- 
ance, and fork out the roots as soon as the weed is seen. 
Apply the same process of destruction to the Couch Graas 
on cither side of the beds. It would be futile to sow 
Clover or any other seed among the Couch Grass with the 
object of destroying it in that way. 


THE GREENHOUSE. 


PRIMULA MALACOIDES PRINCESS PATRICIA . 
(Burton).—The above-named novelty was exhibited by 
Messra. Carter and Co., Raynes Park, S.W., before the 
Royal Horticultural Society on February 25 last, the 
firm receiving an award of merit for it, as stated in THE 
GARDEN report of that meeting. In the circumstances 
the only thing to do is to write again to the firm and 
enquire when seeds of the novelty will be ready for distri- 
bution. In all probability the new-comer is not yet listed, 
and the department replying to your fetter may have 
based its answer to you on that fact alone. 


FLOWER GARDEN. 


TWELVE DECORATIVE CHRYSANTHEMUMS (Mums, 
Glossop).— We know the variety you refer to very well. 
It is a good one, but there are many newer varieties 
much better. The following twelve sorts will suit your 
purpose, as they are decorative and, if stopped twice, 
will bear a few dozen blooms on each plant. It is 
rather late in the season to propagate cuttings.” Your 
best plan is to purchase yonng plants from firms adver- 
tising in THE GARDEN. We are pleased you found THE 
GARDEN so helpful while in Franee. Cranfordia (golden 
yellow), Ivy Gay (clear pink). Batcbelor’s White, Cheshunt. 
White, Mrs. W. Buckbee (pure white), Pink Pearl (very 
late, pleasing pink), Souv. de Scalarandis (orange bronze), 
December Gold, Baltdock’s Crimson, Ravonnante (flesh 
pink), Source d’Or (orange, shaded red) and Market Red. 
Three additional sorts are Josephine Bernier (mauve, 
silvery reverse), Nagoya (deep golden yellow, very late) 
and Sanctity (pure white, flowering in September and 
October). 

SAXIFRAGA GRISEBACHII (C. K.).—Your deduction 
as to the Oxford form of this plant, referred to in our notes 
of the Royal Horticultural Socicty’s fortnightly meeting on 
March 22. is the reverse of correct that you sketch and 
say you have several approximating more nearly to the 
form first introduced and certificated. Compared with that 
referred to as the Oxford form, the inflorescence is muchs 
more meagre, its floral parts particularly so. We do not 
recali any form of S. Grisebachii whose infforescence is so 
thinly disposed, or of the arching, pendeng character 
of that vou sketch and say you possess several. Nor 
does your second sketch of the plant you once had correctly 
represent that referred to m our report. Thi: isa plant of 
larger growth, the sturdy inflorescence 3 inches to 4 inches 
high before its globosely clab-ended apical portion takes 
It is vigorous and distinct and quite 
easy to grow. It mav be had from Messr:. R. Tucker 
and Sons, Brookside Nurscries, Oxford, 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


FLUE DUST (A. S.).—We find no potash in the fiue 
dust sent. The only flue dust likely to be of value as a 
manure is that from blast furnaces. 


BOOK ON VIOLETS (L. H. C.).—‘* Sweet Violete und 
Pansies,” to be had from our Publishing Department, . 
price 3s. 10d., post free, should mect your requiremente. 


DIFFERENT QUESTIONS (Esser).—We are sorry we 
do not know where you can peo the iron supports 
referred to. Probably one of the horticultural dda 
men, such as Messrs. Osman and Co., Limited, 157. 
Commercial Street, London, E.1, or Messrs. W. Wood 
and Son, Wood Green. London, N.22, might be able to 
supply them. The Daffodils have, no doubt, exhausted 
the soil, and when dormant should be lifted and replanted. 
The soil must be thoroughly dug and well manured before 
they are replanted. It may be that roots of neighbouring 
trees have helped to impoverish the soil. 


GARDENING APPOINTMENT. 

Mr. JOHN Nipns, for two years pee to joining 
the Forces gardener to Austin Taylor, Esq., The Croft. 
Henley-on-Thames,-has_been_appointed gardener to V. L. 
Oliver, Esq. Whitmore Lodge, Sunninghill, Ascot, Berks. 
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| POULTRY NOTES 


By W. POWELL-OWEN, F.B.S.A. 


on 


. 


a 


ROM my earlier notes the poultry- 
keeper will have gleaned the fact that 
occupation for fowls is a very important 
stepping-stone to success. There is one 
further vice to which I wish to refer, 
and more so as many correspondents have of 
late sought advice thereon. I refer to feather- 
cating. l 

To Cure Feather-Eating.—This vice is quite 
on a par with egg-eating, except that results do 
not suffer so much. The abominable habit spreads 
from one bird to anoth@ until all in the flock 
fre plucking and eating feathers. Lack of exercise 
and occupation may be placed as the primary 
cause, although other contributing causes may be 
overcrowding, feeding on too heating a diet, 
insufficient greenstuff and not enough animal 
food in the menu. Here I am concerned with the 
lack of exercise and ‘‘something to do.” One 
can adopt either of the two remedies mentioned 
below: (1) Rub into the affected parts a mixture 
of sulphur and lard; (2) bathe affected parts 
with quassia water, the quassia chips being soaked 
in boiling water overnight and the liquid used 
when cold. 

Causes of Feather-Plucking..-Many are the 
causes put forward to account for Feather plucking: 
My experience goes to prove that one or more 
of the following conditions may be present: 
- The birds are being wrongly fed and may eat 
the feathers in some cases to provide themselves 
with matter absent in the menu. An excess of 
heat-producing foodstuffs perhaps is being given, 
such as potatoes, maize, maize-meal and barley- 
meal, or the amount of animal food is too small. 
Wrong feeding may cause the blood to become 
overheated. Parasites may be present. The 
vice will respond to such treatment as a course 
of Glauber’s salt, accompanied by more greenstuff 
in diet, an extra amount of animal food (fish-meal 
and the like), a change in feeding and the pro- 
vision of exercise and occupation. But we always 
come back to the question of ‘‘ something to do” 
as being the keynote to healthy condition. 
Environment, I am quite satisfied, has a very 
important say in most vices and disorders. Two 
flocks may be fed alike, but while one is healthy 
the other is not. Often this misleads the owner, 
who is inclined to blame the breed or strain or 
quality of the birds. More often than not, how- 
ever, it will be found that one flock has just the 
environment which encourages the vice or dis- 
order ; the other has not. 

Comb-Plucking.—Although uncommon, I have 
inet with several cases of actual comb-plucking 
and comb-eating. The male's comb is the target 
aimed at, and the females persist in pecking pieces 
owt of it, thereby necessitating the removal of 


the male and ruining the prospects of breeding 
from the pen. I have in hand just now a case 
where the same vice prevails, no matter which male 
is put with the birds ; and recently I visited a poultry 
farm where the trouble was met with in very 
many pens. Here again we shall find the causes 
among the following : (1) Insufficient animal food ; 
(2) overcrowding ; (3) lack of exercise and occu- 
pation ; (4) insufficient green food ; and (5) wrong 
feeding.’ The complaint is rare, I admit, but 
handling as I do so many poultry cases it has 
come before me a number of times. In some 
cases I have come to the conclusion that the 
male bird has met with an accident to the comb, 
thereby starting the flow of blood, as. for instance, 
catching the comb in a loose piece of wire-netting. 

Fowls and Brains.—The raw comb probably 
attracts the females in the first place. I have 
also traced the origin to pieces of mash sticking 
to the comb and attracting the hens, blood flowing 
fram one of the pecks. Whatever the origin, 
however, I always get back to the question of 
lack of occupation and exercise. I have long 
since made up my mind that the fowl is not to be 
trusted; it is no thinker. In reality this is a 
great drawback, for I firmly believe that it tends to 
encourage such vices as I have mentioned. Picture 
a male bird standing still while his consorts peck 
his comb to pieces; not even the shadow of a 
protest is made, although a few sharp pecks would 
very quickly correct the offenders. The picture 
is suitable for Punch, with some such inscription 
as “ Peck away, old dears!” 

Finest All-round Breed.—One of the main 
objects of the British Rhode Island Red Club 
is the making known to all that the Rhdde Island 
Red is the finest all-round breed for the majority 
of poultry-keepers. Another aim is the advance- 
ment of the ‘‘standard’’ Red. When this club 
was founded, one noted at once the progressive 
methods of those in whose care were the interests 
of this noble breed. The club’s first year-book 
was one of the finest productions in poultry litera- 
ture of its kind, and, as I write, the tenth issue 
(edited by Mr. A. T. Brocklehurst) is in front of 
me, and again it abounds with that touch of useful- 
ness, freshness and originality which is so pleasing. 
As one so deeply interested in Red matters, I say 
quite frankly that the Rhode Island Red bas been 
most fortunate in having so progressive a club 
and so smart a yearly publication to spread its 
gospel. The combination has gone all the way 
to make the breed, although I am mindful that 
without sterling qualities the Red could not have 
prospered so well in face of the competition that 
has come along these past years. 

The Fighting Red.—in recent years the White 
Wyandotte and the White Leghorn have hit out 
right and left at all breeds that have come across 
their path. “ R.I.P.” will to-day be found 
against the names of many breeds which before 
were ‘‘top dog.” But the Rhode Island Red 
has carried on and is to-day among the leaders, 
and nothing seems likely to shake its position. 
It is one of the finest all-rounders we have, and 
to hold its own against the two breeds mentioned 
is the finest testimony to its merits I can give. 
In this r919 year-book Mr. A. J. Wood sets out 
the case for the Rhode Island Red in a verv 
powerful way, and nine out of ten perusing his 
article and the “reasons why” will specialise in 
Reds right away or redouble their efforts if they 
happen to keep this breed. Mr. Wood has, as 


secretary, cleverly piloted the club through the 
most trying war conditions and during the 
absence of Mr. George Scott, who now, I under- 
stand, has returned to occupy his old post of 
secretary. In his article Mr. Wood compares 
the Red with White Wvyandottes, White Leghorns, 
Buff Orpingtons and Buff Rocks, and shows that 
the Buff Rock is the only serious competitor, 
although it fails to the Red as a table bird. 

Exhibition and Utility—The writer whose 
“ aristocrats ” have won prizes at all the leading 
shows and which are familiar with the trap-nest 
gives the laying records of many of his noted 
winners. These are well worth a careful study, 
and I take the highest total of 126 eggs for a pullet 
in five months, viz., January to May. My friend 
Mrs. A. J. Jones then tells readers in detail exactly 
what ‘‘standard’’ Reds should be like, while 
notes on hatching and rearing follow. Mrs. Walter 
Schwabe, who will be known to many of my 
readers, relates ‘‘some experiments and deduc- 
tions” ; Miss M. H. Clay discusses the standard 
for the breed; Mr. W. Measures writes on the 
“ egg” side of the Red; Dr. I. H. Crowley throws 
out suggestions for increasing the economic 
qualities in exhibitron Reds; Mr. F. E. Mason 
points out novices’ mistakes ; Mr. Harry Hunkin 
supplies Welsh notes; and so I could proceed 
ad lib. . All who keep Reds, or who wish to know 
what the breed should be and really is, must 
secure a copy of this intensely practical year- 
book. The illustrations of birds therein brighten 
up matters to a nicety, and the splendid example 
set by progressive Mr. Scott has been continued 
in an admirable manher. Copies may be had 
(1s. 6d. post free) from Mr. George Scott, Secretary, 
The Windmill, Pudsey, Yorks. 

Type Stamps Utility.—We may take it for 
granted that but for the fancier and his pushing 
ways the Rhode Island Red would not have made 
such headway as it has. When the breed first 
came to England, I suppose my pen did more 
than that of most writers to give the Red publicitv 
and a fair field. And the Red has never looked 
back! Always have I congratulated the club 
officials on keeping to a utility standard and ruling 
out abnormal pomts. The standard for females 
says, ‘‘ Body: deep, broad and long, giving the 
body ań oblong look.” There you have utility 
in a nutshell, for translated it stands for mv 
slogan that ‘‘the more vou breed lengthwise 
the better for egg production, and the more you 
breed in a circle the further away you get from 
eggs and still more eggs.” In other words, an 
oblong shape provides space for the egg organs; 
a circular type confines the laying organs and 
cramps their development and activities. 


ADVICE ON POULTRY MATTERS. 


Mr. W. Powell-Owen, Tue GARDEN Poultry 
Expert, will be pleased to answer, free of charge, any 
questions dealing with poultry-kceping. A stamped 
and addressed envelope should be enclosed, when a 
lengthy and detailed reply will be posted promplly. 
Communications should be sent to Mr. W. Powell- 
Owen, care of THE GARDEN, 20, Tavistock Sireet, 
Strand, W.C.2. Samples of foods (report thereon and 
suggested use), 1s. 6d. ; post-mortems, 2s. 6d. each. 
Send samples and dead fowls (latter by rail and letters 
under separate cover). direct to W, Powell-Owen, 
“ Powell-Owen"” Poultry Bureau, \474,>-High Street, 
Hampstead, N.W.3. 
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WHY SIZE AND NUMBER OF EGGS 
MUST GO HAND IN 


THE GARDEN. 


HAND 


(Continued from page xii.. March 8.) 
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AVING given my reasons why size 
and number of eggs must go hand 
in hand, my readers will expect me 
to deal with the causes of small 
eggs. 

Breed from Hens.—One of the chief causes of 
small eggs is the breeding from pullets year after 
vear. ' There is not the least doubt that the best 
máting for large eggs from the progeny (if, of 
course, the latter are well handled) is that of 
two vear old hens and a vigorous yearling cockerel. 
This is not always possible, I know, and I am not 
against the use of pullets now and then; hut, 
where possible, 1 vote every time for the pullet 
as a layer and the hen as a breeder. Pullets’ 
eggs are smaller, as a rule, than those of hens, 
and it is wise, therefore, to incubate the latter 
rather than the former. What is more, the hen 
has settled down to laying by hef second season, 
and thus has a greater chance than the inexperienced 
_ pullet to give the hatchable egg from which will 
come the rearable chick. 

Eggs for Incubation.—Long, then, befare we 
arrive at the matured layer we have to think 
about the eggs she will be likely to lay, and we 
must always arrive at the conclusion that our 
work starts with the breeding parents, then 
the eggs incubated, and, finally, the matured 
pullet. This rather settles the time-honoured 
query: ‘‘ Which came first—the egg or the hen ? ” 
For the sake of my argument I put the breeding 
hen before the egg she lays, and the future layer 
last. And of the layer and the egy, on this basis, 
the latter comes first each and every time. 
Twisted, but true! If poultry-keepers were more 
careful in the selection of eggs for incubation, 
this would do a great deal to uplift the size of 
eggs. It is erroneous to suppose that every egg 
laid is up to standard for incubation, and yet so 
many set eggs just as they are collected from the 
nests. Abnormally large or small eggs should 
be discarded, and only those with smooth, firm 
shells should be incubated. And one might set 
only eggs of the standard weight, viz., 20z. or a 
little over. 

The Layer in Embryo.—When we have got 
the hatchable egg we shall be on the right road 
towards obtaining the rearable chick. The latter 
is the future layer in embryo, so that we cannot 
afford to mishandle it from the date of hatching 
to maturity. The ideally matured pullet is the 
one that is kept free from ailments and set-backs, 
and which romps along all the time during the 
growing stages. Proof of this lies in the fact 
that one flock of pullets will lay before another 
-lot, even though all are of equal age. That is 
why it is important to handle the growing pullets 
well, even though they be hatched to time. The 
mid-March, heavy-breed pullet, for instance, 
makes the best layer, but only when she is pushed 
along and is subjected to no set-backs. Ailments 
must, therefore, be ruled out if they are likely 
to stóp the scheduled development of the embryonic 
dayers. The wise poultry-kceper, therefore, who is 
in earnest and desirous of eradicating the small 
egg will mark any young puilets that ail. But 
how many do this ? oe 

A Health Register.—The birds we need most 
in the breeding pens are those that have been 
free from serious ailments from the start. The 
nearer we get to that ideal, the more valuable 
will our matings be. It is not sufficient to judge 
matured birds. because their antecedents are 


what we must know. Hence the value of a health 
Tegister whereon can be recorded the nature and 
period of any ailment, distinction being made 
between real illnesses and those brought about 
by mismanagement. This health register will 
enable us to maintain stamina in our breeding 
pens, and it is often lack of vigour that is respon- 
sible for small eggs either through the males or 
females. We shall start our health register from 
the day the chicks come off. , 

Mark Weakly Chicks.—The average poultry- 
keeper is rather too lenient with his (or her) 
chicks when thev hatch out. The result is that 
many a ‘ weakling” is coddled and nursed only 
to die later on or to reach maturity as a very 
inferior specimen. Then the damage is done 
when such a bird finds its way into the breeding 
pens, the owner having long since forgotten that 
this very bird owes its existence to ‘ coddling.” 
Maybe it was taken from the hen or incubator— 
a poor mite—after hatching and placed in flannel 
by the fire. It might even have been brought 
up as a flannel-wrapped and oven-baked orphan. 
By far the wisest plan is to kill all cripples and 


WHITE LEGHORNS. 


Three “ over-200-egg"" pullets and noted contest 
winners for Mr. G. B. Metcalfe of Claydon Farm, 
Lechlade, Gloucester. Note the width between legs 


_ and the low-carried abdomen, indicative of the best 


layers, ` 


obvious “ weaklings’’ at birth; and should any 
doubtfuls be passed over, these should be marked 
in some way. A ring, for instance, can be placed 
on the right leg of each marked chick. If this 
policy were carried out, it would be found that 
such are the youngsters which give the most 
trouble in rearing. They come up against a damp 
or cold spell, and although they live on they receive 


_a set-back which undermines their stamina. And 


it is but commonsense breeding to place this class 
of bird behind the one that has gone ahead all 
the time. ` 

Development of Egg Organs.—The next step 
brings us to the rearing of the chickens; and 
one highly important stage is during the period 
that the egg organs are developing. Any serious 
checks during that time will, naturally, not enhance 
the value of the pullet concerned. From the age 
of three months till maturity, then, pullets need 
to be well fed and managed. And yet it is at this 
stage that they are often allowed to shift for them- 
selves. Underfeeding will do much to bring about 
a serious set-back, as will be readily understood 
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when I point out that extra food is needed for the 
development of frame, flesh, feather and egg 
organs. There is no need to fatten the birds, 
because that would be harmful, but extra rations 
of the bulky and nourishing kind can easily be 
planned without a fattening diet being adopted. 


If from three months old the pullets seem to` 


“stand still,” you may guess that something is 
amiss with the feeding. ! lf, on the other hand, 


they push ahead. then vou may be sure vour 


method of rearing is a wise one. 

Feed for Frame First.—What we must avoid 
at all costs is a stunted, undeveloped bird, and 
bad rearing will often cause this, even with supcrior 
specimens, Nine-tenths of the battle in securing 
well-developed pullets at maturity lics in feeding 
first for a framework. Flcsh is undesirable unless 
there is present the desired frame to carry it, 
so that size and development will depend upon 
this. As the chicks begin to *‘ sprout up,” bone- 
meal can be added to the soft food in order to make 
bone. It can be given now and then at first, 
but while growth is at its highest point an ounce 
of bone-meal can be added to each pint of dry 
meals three times weekly. Broad bran—well 
scalded with boiling water—added to the mash 
will also aid frame development, as will oatmeal, 
the latter being made into a porridge. Animal 
food (meat-meal, meat or fish scraps, fish-meal, 
or green cut bone) will help greatly in rearing, 
although it must be given with care. After the 
first week one might give 2} per cent. by weight 
in the soft food twice weekly. Later the same 
quantity can be given ‘daily. Then it can be 
increased to 5 per cent., and later 7} per cent.’ 
until 10 per cent. is arrived at by about imid- 
September. 

When Pullets Mature.—The average poultry- 
keeper. has but one thought as the pullets 
reach r aturity, viz., of the first cgg. 
That is :. serious pitfall without the necessary 
qualifying facts being borne in mind. When the 
first egg is laid, growth stops, and the bird thus 
becomes stunted and immature if eggs arrive 
too early. Hence the importance of proper 
grading and management in the last lap. It is 
not uncommon for March or April pullets to lay 
their first eggs inthe following August or September 
long before they mature. It pleases the owner 
immensely, but it is unwise to allow such early 
laying if, as I say, growth is sacrificed. The eggs 
are invariably small, and even when the pullets 
become hens their eggs are but a little larger; 
and if such birds are bred from and their progeny 
again lay before they are fully developed, then 
one is asking for more and more small eggs. Some 
strains are more precocious than others, and, of 
course, if maturity is reached early I do not mind 
eggs following at once, so long as the birds are 
well handled and fed as the cold weather approaches 
so that production is maintained. 

October Laying Best.—Unless production is 
maintained by clever feeding, then these early 
laying pullets are prone to go into a false moult 
after producing only a few eggs. Then they rest 
for a long time and may not lay again till December 
or January. Early eggs. therefore, often bring 
disappointment later. The best layer is the 
pullet which romps along from the start and comes 
into lay in October. And she and her sisters 
must be systematically handled from September 
onwards. Then, if the October-laying pullets are 
examined and pass the test for maturity, they 
should be marked for future breeders. This is 
one very important step in securing the large egg, 
and the beauty of it is that the longer one proceeds 
with the system, the surer will size of egg be 
maintained. W. PowELL-OweEN. 

i (Do be (cantinved.\ 
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N these days, when spring bedding scems 
almost to belong to the distant past, our 
thoughts turn to the Daffodils in woodlands 
and by the streams. After the long spell 

of wmtry weather they are a long way 
behind their usual time; nevertheless, they are 
more welcome than ever before, and their bright 
golden flowers now unfolding are seen from afar 
and bring memories of peaceful springs in 
years gone by. (See illustration on page 191.) 
The Daffodil is an English flower growing 
wild m our meadows and naturalised in old 
orchards. Even in its rare and most costly 
form the Daffodil is still for us a meadow flower. 
It seems out of place in beds and borders, but quite 
at home in woodlands, meadows and orchards. 
It is by the waterside that the Daffodil is seen to 
the best advantage, growing waist high by the side 
of a lake or grouped here and there along the banks 
of astream. Along the countryside these welcome 
flowers have a happy way of coming into view 
when we least look for them, so that we see 
them ‘‘with a child’s first pleasure,” as 
Wordsworth saw the Daffodils by the lakcside. 
The ‘‘ Mind ’’ of the Cover.— 
The ‘‘ mind,” in the simplest way 
of looking at it, is this: THE 
GARDEN has been to her wardrobe 
and got out her Daffodil dress, and 


we are expected to admire it. 
We do. It is quite chic and 
very fashionable and suits her 


(politeness requires the epithet) 
auburn hair. But what a break 
away it is from all our old ideas, 
which, roughly speaking, have been 
summed up in the old rhyme: 


“ Daffy-Down-Dilly has come up 

to town . 

In a yellow petticoat and a 
green gown.” 


There are Florence Pearson, Utopia, 
Ethelbert, The Doctor and Dream ; 
whereas in the old time of yellow 
petticoats it might have been the 
great ‘* Nonesuch or Incomparable,” 
Tradescant’s glorious ‘‘ Rose,” Par- 
kinson’s double yellow Spanish 
“ bastard,” or almost certainly the: 
common “ English wilde bastard 
Daffodil.” And what has the future 
in store, or, rather, what do we hope 
that it has in store ? A better white 
trumpet variety than either Florence 
Pearson or Mme. de Graaff, and a 
more yellow trumpet as late blooming 
as The Doctor, and perchance even 
later, with the same superior finish 
and a greater freedom of flowering. 


Barr Memorial Cup.— Readers will join us in con- 
gratulating our esteemed and versatile contributor, 
the Rev. Joseph Jacoh, who is this year the recipi- 
ent of the Barr Memorial Cup in recognition of 
his services in the interests of the Daffodil. 

Rhododendron Thomsonii.—Introduced from 
the Sikkim Himalaya in 1849, this handsome 
species soon became cstablished in gardens in the 
milder parts of the country, and in the older 
Cornish and South Wales gardens there are fine 
bushes upwards of 12 feet high. The oval leaves 
are up to 4 inches long and 24 inches wide, green 
above and whitish beneath, and the blood red, 
tubular flowers are between 2 inches and 3 inches 
long and the same across the mouth. Crossed 
with other species, it has been active in the pro- 
duction of a number of very beautiful hybrids, 
such as Beauty of Tremough, Gill’s Triumph, 
Glory of Penjerrick, Luscombei, Shilsonii and 
Ascot Brilliant. The last named and Luscombei 
are hardier than the others, and give excellent 
results in the Home Counties. 

Osmanthus Delavayi.—Plants of this rare 
Osmanthus are flowering well against a wall and in 


OSMANTHUS DELAVAYI NOW FLOWERING AT KEW. 
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the open ground at Kew, where their free-flowering 
qualities attract a good deal of attention. A 
native of Yunnan, China, it was originally intro- 
duced by way of France, seeds being sent by the 
Abbé Delavay to M. Maurice de Vilmorin in 189o, 
and it was not until about twenty years later that 
plants were received in this country. Mature 
bushes grow 6 feet high and are shapely in outline ; 
young plants are, however, rather loose in habit. 
The dark, evergreen leaves are oval and from 
half an inch to r inch long, and in their axils and 
from the points of the shoots the small, fragrant 
white flowers appear in small clusters, being well 
set off against the dark leaves. It should be 
planted in light loamy soil containing a little peat, 
¿and may be increased by means of cuttings in- 
serted in sandy soil in a close frame in July. 

New Zealand Spinach.—In order to maintain 
an uninterrupted supply of Spinach during the 
summer months, no garden should be without a 
certain number of plants of this desirable variety. 
Being rather tender, the seeds should be sown 
in pans and started in heat. As soon as the 
young plants are fit to handle, they should be 

transferred to small pots, and after 

being hardened off should be planted 
eut towards the end of May. Given 
sufficient space between the plants, 
it is surprising what a large picking 
can be had from a few plants. 

‘‘ The Cultivation, Composition, 
and Diseases of the Potato.’’— 

This is the title of a special sup- 

plement just issued by the Board of 

Agriculture. This work contains 

II§ pages and gives information 

which can be thoroughly recom- 

mended to those interested in Potato 

‘growing, whether on a large or a 

small scale. Myr. A. D. Cotton con- 

tributes an exhaustive paper on 
‘  ** Potato Diseases,” and in conjunc- 
tion with Mr. H. V. Taylor is also 
responsible for an instructive article 
en ‘ The Causes of Decay in Potato 

Clamps, with Special Reference to 

the Season r919.” Mr. John Snell, 

M.B.E., B.Sc., gives a detailed 

report on “The Ormskirk Potato 

Trials, 1918” ; and other interest- 

img papers include ‘‘ Potato Grow- 

ing,” “The Food Value of the 

Potato Crop” and ‘The Report 

of the Potato Spraying Trials, 

1918.” The supplement is profusely 

illustrated and may be obtained 

from the Board of Agriculture and 


Fisheries, 3, St. James’s Square, 
London, S.W.1.y The price is 
6d., post free. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


(The Editor is not responsible for the opintons 
Í expressed by correspondents.) 


APPLES AND TOMATOES. 


ONG before the present series of letters upon 
the merits of various kinds, both of Tomatoes 
and of Apples, appeared in the * Correspondence ” 
columns of THE GARDEN, I have been at great 
pains to maintain before all and sundry with whorn 
I came in contact that there was a most distinctive 
flavour and character in the old Large Red Tomato 
which is now completely eliminated in the varieties 
of to-day. The modern Tomato is more prolific 
and the quality of the pulp is improved ; but that, 
to my mind, is all. I have now to suggest the 
name of an old English Apple which I look for 
in vain, not only among the recommendations 
of correspondents, but also in the catalogues of 
nurserymen, This is the Hemingfield or Charleston 
Pippin, called also, in the North, Scotch Apple. 
In my humble opinion, as a dessert Apple it is 
perfection itself, and in flavour superior to all 
other kinds whatsoever. It is of medium size; 
vellow-skinned, showing sometimes a faint blush 
on the sunny side; the pulp is pure white, very 
juicy and extremely fragrant. From time to 
time I have distributed a few grafts among my 
Apple-growing friends in South Devon. One of 
these, a connoisseur, who has already succeeded 
in obtaining fruit from‘one of these grafts, gave 
me the other day his deliberate judgment upon 
this Apple. 
ever tasted. Knowing that Cox’s Orange Pippin 
is the almost universally accepted standard of 
comparison for flavour, I pressed the further 
enquiry: ‘Is it, in your opinion, superior to 
Cox’s Orange Pippin?” He unhesitatingly 
affirmed his conviction that it was. It would be 
interesting to hear whether any of your corre- 
spondents know of this particular variety. I 
have never met with it in the South of England. 
save in one famous garden in Surrey.—T. ARNOLD 
Hype, Avon Grove, Avonwick, South Devon. 


MB. ENGLEHEART writes much good sense, 

but is not right in putting Cox’s Orange 
Pippin as equal in flavour to the Newtown Pippin. 
It is nothing of the kind, and is not so good in 
quality as several English Apples—Ribston, 
D’ Arcy and Roundhay. I grow Apples that people 
like and have a stock of fruit nearly through the 
vear, but I cannot do without the Newtown 
Pippin, which for at least forty vears I have 
had from the late Mr. Tayler, from Mr. J. Webber 
and Messrs. Solomon, all of the Central Row, Covent 
Garden. The culture is spreading wide along the 
Pacific Coast, but the finest flavoured fruits come 
from the Eastern side, Albemarle County, Virginia, 
being a favourite source.—A Sussex APPLE 
GROWER. 


AVENS. 


a H° RTULANUS’” explanation of the derivation 

of “Avens” sent me off on a glorious 
hunt, during which I visited Aix-la-Chapelle, 
Stratford-on-Avon and the ‘‘sweet vale” of 
Avoca among other del ctable places, all cognates 
of © Aa,” “Aachen,” “Aqua,” “An” and 
Avon.” | was indeed very happy—uutil I also 
read Mr. Brotherston’s paragraph and came bump 
to earth. Very competent, very careful, is 
wy old friend *“ R. P. B.” and apparently he 
will have none of the theory that “ Avens ” and 


« Avon” are one, Unhappily, his explanation 
leaves me where I was before. He does not, 
like “ Hortulanus,” bring me into touch with 


He asserted it to be the best he had 


THE GARDEN. 


Minnehaha—Laughing Water. He leaves me high 
—and dry! I cannot trace “Avencia” or any- 
thing cognate thereto. Will Mr. Engleheart play 
the kindly intermediary ? It will get him safely 
out of the clutches of the pomologists.—W. P. W. 


A ROCK GARDEN IN NORWAY. 


WAS much interested in reading the account 

of the Norwegian flora recently published in 
TuE GARDEN. Till the war I spent most summers 
on an island, one of many, in Norway; and as I 
am interested in rock gardens in this country, 
I thought I would start one on our island. I 
wired in a slope, drained it, and laid it out with 
the help of two farm boys. At first I collected the 
flowers round us. Different Saxifrages were very 
effective. S. aurea was’ always a mass of yellow, 
and a pink—I think S. oppositifolia—did equally 
well. Pinguicula alpina and Drosera were always 
to be found in the bogs ; but, of course, my rockery 
was too hot for them. Arnica montana and a 
lovely cream Orchid did best on pasture. The 
Pyrolas were very fascinating, but difficult to 
transplant. Secunda and minor were plentiful, 
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but I only found uniflora, the gem of the lot, in 
one or two places. The woods were a tangled 
mass of Linna borealis, which ramped over and 
smothered the Bilberry and Cranberry bushes. 
Gentiana cruciata was fairly common, and the 
Campanulas all grew well. The one we saw 
oftenest wasa dark, pale, and white rotundifolia. 
After I had collected all the local plants, I had a 
good many rock plants sent out from England, 
and they made a great show, growing much faster 
than they do here. Campanulas did especially 


- well, and except C. Edraianthus, which died, 


nearly everything I planted grew well. The rock 
garden was a constant joy to the islandets, who 
rowed over on Sundays to admire it, and afso to 
wonder why I was so fond of stones. Rock 
gardens are practically unknown in Norway.— 
N. S. C. 
Correction.—Regarding ‘the introduction of 
the Aucuba, there is an obvious slip in my note 
on this subject on page 160. The great Inter- 
national Horticultural Exhibition is there said 
to have been held at Kensington in Mav, 1886. 
The date should, of course, read 1866.—H, P. 


SIMPLE METHODS IN FRUIT AND VEGETABLE 
PRESERVATION 


HE question of preserving perishable 

fruit and vegetables is one that is of. 

real importance to the gardener, and I 

am proud to say that during the last 

two vears I have found many gardeners 
most enthusiastic to follow the inexpensive and 
simple methods 1 have advocated. 

As a nation we have—in good seasons—allowed 
ccrtain markets to be glutted with fruit; other 
markets and districts have gone short; and 
then, to crown the disaster, tons of fruit—Plums, 
Damsons, Currants, Apples or Pears—have been 
allowed to rot in orchards and gardens. Imme- 
diately our own rich dark Plums have spoiled 
we have started buying in Prunes from abroad 
or purchased bottled Plums, Cherries, Pears, 
Gooseberries, Raspberries, &c. We have spent 
millions of pounds sterling on dried, bottled and 
canned goods, and let our own finely flavoured 
fruits waste. Instead of this extravagance, each 
large garden could supply enough fruit and vege- 
tables to bottle, dry or can for houschold use 
until the fresh products are once more in season. 
To bottle fruit successfully, no complicated and 
expensive outfit is necessary. Care in the selection 
of good sound fruit (firm rather than over-ripe), 
fresh cold water, clean bottles, a deep pan in 
which to sterilise, and some materials for 
efficient sealing are required. 

A fruit just now in perfection for experimenting 


upon is Rhubarb. Lessons in fruit bottling will 


guite easily start with a small collection of freshly 
gathered, young, straight, rosy stems. Trim off 
top and bottom of each stick, measure against 
the bottle the length of Rhubarb required to 
stand upright inside the Jar just reaching to the 
shoulder, if the bottle is of the usual type (smaller 
in the neck than at the base). Cut a number of 
straight sticks to the same length as the measure 
indicates, wash in cold water, then wipe carefully, 
and cut through each stick lengthwise. Place the 
Rhubarb in the bottle, the cut sides to the glass, 
keeping the pieces in place during the process 
of packing by means of two wooden sticks about 
a foot long (these sticks should be of ordinary 
white wood, blunt at one end and pointed like 


a butcher’s skewer at the other). When the bottle 
is lined round with Rhubarb, closely packed 
together, proceed to fill in the rest of the space, 
taking care that when once the shoulder is filled 
in, the Rhubarb is cut a trifle longer, so as to come 
well up into the neck. From time to time turn 
the bottle up, and note that no empty spaccs 
are to be seen from the bottom end. Close, 
firm packing of Rhubarb ensures an appearance 


_ of straight, unbroken stems when sterilised, and 


full bottles of fruit, well packed, avoid waste 
of valuable space. 

Fill up with clean cold tap water, then 
place the fingers across the opening, and invert 
the bottle so that the first lot of water pours 
away, taking with it any scrap of grit, loose 
fragments, &c., that may be floating about. 
Again fill with tap water, covering the top of 
the fruit; and where the simple screw-topped 
bottles are being used, place a rubber ring 
flat on the little ledge provided for it, then the 
glass lid and, lastly, the metal/ring. Do not 
screw the metal ring down tightly at this time. 
If the bottles are of the metal top and spring clip 
variety, place the rubber ring in position, press 
on metal top, and clip down tight. (This type 
of cover is allowed a little expansion by the clip, 
as the water gets hot; whereas the metal screw, 
if tightened at first, would probably end in a 
cracked bottle.) l 

When a sufficient number of bottles have been 
filled ready for sterilising, a deep fish kettle, 
saucepan, or pot may be chosen and a false botton 
placed in it, this false bottom consisting of hay, 
straw, or bits of wood tacked together into a little 
flat trellis-work; or even a scrap of wire-netting, 
folded two or three times and hammered flat 


to fit the bottom of the pan, will serve 
the purpose of keeping the bottom of the 
bottles off the hot bottom of the pan or 


steriliser. 

After placing the bottles in carefully, fill up the 
steriliser with cold water (in the case of these 
patent bottles right over the tops of them), 
place steriliser on gas, oil stove, or range, and 
allow it to get hot very slowly. The temperature 
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required for Rhubarb is the same as for Red and 
White Currants, Raspberries, Loganberries, Plums, 
green Goosebcrries, Blackberries, Cherries, Mul- 
berries, Green Gages, Nectarines, Peaches (if 
divided) and Bilberrics; that is, 150° to 160°. 
Starting from quite cold water in the steriliser, 
it should take about one and a half hours to 
reach 150°, which is just scalding point. A 
simple thermometer is of great help; it saves 
a lot of time and anxiety. So long as the tem- 
perature is mounting very slowly, no watching 
is required for the first hour and twentv minutes. 

When the thermometer registers 150°, leave 
the steriliser for another five minutes, then have 
a little cardboard or paper on the table and, 
using a warmed cloth, lift the bottles out one at 
a time, place them on the cardboard, and, in the 
case of the screw tops, screw down tight. Wipe, 
and stand aside out of the draught to cool 
wadually. The clip-topped bottles need only 
be lifted out carefully and wiped before placing 
out of the draught. When quite cold, the bottles 
should be put away for a day or two before 
testing for leaks. Very occasionally the lids do 
not fit, elastic bands or rings are defective, and 
in such cases the sterilising has to be done over 
again, substituting other lids or bands as the 
occasion requires. 

If after three days no bubbles of air rise when 
the bottles are inverted, and the tops remain 
firm when the metal screw rings are removed 
or the clips are slipped off, then the vacuum is 
secure, and the bottles of fruit will remain good 
for months or years if put away on shelves in 
well-ventilated cupboards. 

If, instead of patent bottles, ordinary glass 
fruit bottles or glass jam jars are to be used, 
then follow directions as before, only do not 
fill to the top with Rhubarb or water; leave a 
space of about half an inch between the top of 
the water and the top of the bottle, and, when 
in the steriliser, see that the water only comes 
up outside the bottle to the same level as the 
water inside the bottle. Allow the same tem- 
perature, and, upon removing the bottles one 
by one, have ready the sealing material decided 
upon and seal down one by onc; that is, have 
only one bottle out at a time, and seal. 

I have for the last twenty-two vears found 
white kitchen paper, painted over with boiling 
hot starch, an effective seal. Three starched 
papers, brushed over both sides with starch, on the 
top of each bottle of fruit are certain to keep the 
contents secure from mould and decay. Other seals 
I have seen used with satisfactory results are papers 
dipped in flour and water (mixed to the consistency 
of thick cream); papers brushed over with hot 
flour and water paste (as for paperhanging) ; papers 
brushed over with gum, of covered with sealing- 
wax or prepared vegetable wax. 

The old mutton fat seal, made by pouring 
hot (mever botling) melted mutton fat on to the top 
of the water in each bottle to the depth of half 
an inch to three-quarters of an inch, was always a 
favourite seal until war made it prohibitive in 
price. Pieces of bladder, dipped into hot water, 
then wiped before stretching over the bottles, 
and tied down tightly, always form splendid 
seals. I could go on at some length about seals 
and methods of sealing, but I will conclude with 
a simple example which I have seen used on 
prize-winning bottles of fruit in rural Surrey— 
aseal made by melting paraffin wax and, while hot 
(again mot botling), pouting it in on top of each 
bottle. In more than one case I was told that a 
practice of saving all short ends of wax candles 
was indulged in for the purpose of sealing down 
bottles of fruit when the season came round. 

No matter how we arrive at it, the effective 
seal is that which keeps the fruit safe from the 
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air. The process of  sterilising destroys the 
yeasts and moulds in or on the fruits; the 
sound seal keeps the fruit sterilised and safe 
until the bottle is opened and the contents 
used. MABEL EDWARDS WEBB. 


MOSSY SAXIFRAGES 


RLMOST repent of having put ‘the little 
advertisement of my surplus Saxifrages in 
your popular paper, as the result, in con- 
junction with the picture on the cover, has 
been that I am literally overwhelmed with 
letters asking about them. I fear it will be a 
long time before I can answer them all, as 
I am only a very busy amateur whose garden- 
ing affairs are her recreation. I hope my 
kind correspondents may see this explanation 
and excuse the delay. Many of them have asked 
me to tell them how to grow Mossy Saxifrages, 
so I am venturing to send you a few notes on the 
subject. Some people ask if they require to be 
grown in a greenhouse. All the hybrid Mossy 
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Saxifrages that I have raised are perfectly hardy, 
and would not appreciate greenhouse treatment. 
A few of the new, very choice, dwarf, slow-growing 
kinds might be grown in pans sunk in ashes in 
a suitable position outdoors, and could be put into 
an alpine house when coming into flower, or even 
into a cool room, so that the blooms may not 
be spoilt by the weather. l 

Soil and Position.—The Mossy Saxifrages do 
not seem to be very particular about soil. Our 
soil is very light and stony, and contains no lime. 
It seems to suit them. They also do very well 
in a friend’s limestone rock garden not far away, 
their colours being particularly good there. They 
like to be fairly dry in winter, and should be grown 
on a slope so that no water may lodge round them. 
In summer they must not be too dry, and they 
should be grown in a position where they have 
shade for a part of the day. A north-west or north 
east aspect suits the Mossy Saxifrages best in our 
light soil, and in such a position they keep their 
brilliant colouring a long time. They must not 
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be shaded by overhanging trees or bushes, as the 
drip would be bad for them. .Shaded by large 
rocks and growing between stones they are quite 
happy ; dnd they ought to grow well in a retaining 
wall at the bottom of a slope if earth is put between 
the stones when it is being built up and it does 
not face south. To keep the Mossy Saxifrages 
in the best of health they need to be divided 
frequently, otherwise the clumps will get untidy 
and go brown in the middle. At any time after 
flowering, preferably in showery weather, they 
can be pulled to pieces, and the little rosettes 
(singly or several together) must be planted firmly, 
well up to their necks, in a semi-shady place. 
They will soon make new roots round the collar, 
and can be planted in their permanent quarters 
in early autumn. In the second season they will 
be fine round “ pincushions ” covered with bloom. 
If the plants are divided too late in the year 
they will not be firmly rooted in the soil when 
winter comes, and will be lifted by the frosts 
and frequently require pressing in again. 
Enemies.—Slugs do not do much harm to the 
Mossy Saxifrages, though they occasionally bite 
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off a few flowers. Sparrows, greenfinches, &c., 
are a great nuisance in the spring, nibbling the 
buds, especially the centre ones, and spoiling the 
flowers. The best protection is fine black cotton. 
stretched across sticks at a height to clear the 
flowers when they are in full bloom, with a 
thread or two, low down also, outside the patches 
to prevent the birds hopping along to them. 
Blackbirds and thrushes sometimes scratch the 
tufts of Saxifrages to pieces in dry weather, search- 
ing for insects underneath them. Sometimes a 
tuft dies off suddenly when it is in full vigour. 
This is generally because leather-jacket grubs 
have bitten it off below the ground. 

Most of the hybrid Mossy Saxifrages are very 
easy to grow and increase very fast, but some of 
the new, choice ones are more difficult to manage. 
They are much more beautiful and refined, so are 
worth the extra trouble. Also some of the 
Saxifraga granulata descendants partially or wholly 
lose their leaves for a short time in winter. 

Bryn Ocrog, near Ruabon. E. J. Lloyp EDWARDS. 
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FROM AN ANCIENT GARDEN 


By RONALD C. S. ROSS. 


HE Abbot's House lies under the shadow 
of the ancient monastery, maimed and 
broken in the days of Dissolution. Set 
high on its windy hill above the silver 
Wiltshire Avon, the tall Elms on the 

Worthis to the north, across the narrow valley, 
break the colder winds—that same Worthis whose 
name is said to be but a corruption of “ War 
ditch,” dug by the Parliament men in the turbu- 
lent quarrels of the Civil War. Here, from the 
garden, blue sky peeps through a hole breached 
by a cannon shot in the great ruined arch of the 
central tower, which, before its fall, dominated 
all the land about. 

Somewhere at hand the Abbey garden blossomed 
under the toi] of monkish gardeners, long since 
returned to the dust of earth. Here 
flourished fruits and vegetables, for they 
were enthusiastic disciples of Adam, 
labouring with more primitive tools than 
our own for the produce of a kindly soil. 

As far ago as 1493 a prior of the 
Benedictine Order wrote his ‘‘ Synopsis 
Herbaria,” after spending many years 
on the Continent for the sole love of 
gleaning fresh methods of culture, and 
of finding whatever new vegetables could 
be grown with profit in his own English 
land. But I suspect the sweetness of 
his herbs held first place—Lavender and 
Basil, Citron-scented Balm and all the 
old-world remedies against the bodily ills 
of man. For monastic gardens were 
famous when warring nobles and their 
men-at-arms left no security outside the 
sanctuary of abbey walls. There is little 
doubt that the work of Henry Cal- 
coensis, our gardening prior, found its 
‘way to the scriptorium of Malmesbury, 
here to be copied on vellum, rich with 
illuminated lettering no less than its new 
store of knowledge. Half a century later 
the word of a king scattered the monks, 
and the manuscripts of its incomparable 
library fluttered in the free winds, or were 
trodden in the mud of its trampled garden. 

What wonder if the shade of some 
troubled monk should haunt this place 
of past glories ? Or that the very whisper 
of the trees in the quiet of the garden 
calls up imaginings of the past ? 

This very Yew watched the building 
of the newer Abbot’s House above the 
arched cellars of an older foundation. 
Masons and their labourers sprawled 
here at noonday upon the turf, devouring 
vast slices of bread and cheese, or 
draining jacks of bubbling brown ale 
brewed in the monastery. 

The great Abbey then stretched its length across 
the southern end of the present garden, where, 
upon its fall, stables and barns grew mushroom- 
like, but more substantial among the ruins. These 
I knew as a boy, but a discerning owner cleared 
them, too, into the dust of memory, and the 
fne Norman arch came to light. It stands now, 
unmoved, upon the boundary of the old and new 
garden, clean and fresh as it left the builders’ 
hands long centuries ago. 

Over the hedge, the kitchen gardens and orchards 
are but descendants of an honourable line. Roses 
flourish, emblems of a Tudor England. 

Some few years ago the cloister garth, hidden 
for nearly three centurics under a grassy field, 


yielded to the gardener’s spade. Gradually as 
carven stones and medizval tiles, fresh and clean 
as they left the kiln or worn by the feet of worship, 
were turned out of the soil, there grew up a pile 
of masonry. 

Antiquarians came, poked wisely among the 
heaped stones for a littleswhile, and left the garden 
to its wonted peace. Already the slowly falling 
dust of years is covering it, but the eye sees little 
difference. In the old garden of Romance buds 
break into flower, the sun shines and rain falls, 
leaves colour into a tapestry of brown and red, 
and season follows season. 

The spirit of the long past walks here with 
those who dream. In this old garden-place man 
has worked and rested, laughed awhile and 
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sorrowed, till one day he came no more—even 
as you and I. 


e- BE 


Apera Arundinaria.—Popularly known as 
Pheasant’s-tail Grass, this is a very graceful 
species which may safely be grown out of doors 
in all our milder counties, provided the soil is 
fairly light. It make; bold tufts 2 feet and often 
more in height, the long and narrow blades 
drooping in clegant curves. In autumn this 
growth assumes rich shades of bronze and vermilion 
which are retained all the winter. It is a good 
subject for a hot, stony place, and in such a 
position often seeds freely. It is a native of New 
Zealand, and a subject of wide use in cool houses. 
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EDENSIDE IN CARNATION 
TIME 


HE scarlet pennant now flown by 

THE GARDEN caught my eye on the 

Mansion House bookstall. What a jolly, 

cheerful colour it is, and what a gay 

signal it flashes to one, as if to say 
“ Here I am,” and refuses to be lost to view in 
the crowd of jostling, striving title-pages which 
usually are as featureless in their numbers as a 
mob and make one despair of recognising a friend. 
But that is in parentheses. I want to refer to 
Carnations—the cover flowers of the issue for 
March 29. 

I have realised one of the dreams of my life 
before I have become too old, and have been to 
Edenside in Carnation time! Fate, or my own 
inefficiencies, have deprived me of any garden, 
and I only keep my soul alive by visits and even 
pilgrimages to places where flowers grow or may 

be seen; but hope springs eternal, anıl 
the note-taking habit born of that hope 
persists through the years for the benefit 
of the garden of my dreams. There may 
be others, favourites of fortune, who may 
like a glance at my last note on Carna- 
tions. I say “last” advisedly, for a 
l dream garden can only contain the very 

Ww latest and best of the florists’ achieve- 
ments, and changes must be made in 
it with a rapidity quite impossible to 
practise in a real garden, 

All the Carnations at Edenside when seen 
by me were in pots and under glass in the 
full flush of their beauty, and it wt 
be understood that they were the 
chosen of their race, selected to repro- 
duce by layers or seed their several 
excellences. I was left to wander at 
will among the flowers or to sit under 
bowers of bloom and give time for the 
distinctive features of the different 
flowers to separate themselves from the 
mass and impress themselves upon the 
mind. It was no meeting of the floral 
committee! The memory was under nwo 
tax! Flowers were there in abundance. 
No fabric-maker’s book of patterns 
could offer a wider opportunity of com- 
parison and selection ; not only the kinds 
bracketed as too much alike, but flowers 
distinct and like nothing but their in- 
dividual selves. 

I was a stranger to catalogues and 
to lists. I knew nothing of names or 
of “A. Ms” and “F. C. Cs.” The 
flowers spoke to me in their own 
language, and as they spoke I noted 
down their names, for Mr. Douglas 
has the gentlemanly habit of labelling 
everything in words and not in some 
secret number. It was with no little 
curiosity, therefore, that I scanned the 
list in THE GARDEN and equally Mr. Douglas’ 
advertisement on page vi. It rejoiced me in my 
adolescence to find that the pretty face which 
attracts proved to be beauty allied to merit in 
nearly every case; the old man’s darling as 
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well as the young man's choice! It is not 
to be expected that Mr. Douglas would 
encourage any wantons, but the compilation 


of a workable list is something of a task 
when one is dealing with several large houses 
crowded with every range and variety of colour 
and wonderful combinations wf colour. Some 
rule has to be made, and the rule which 
accorded best with my own taste was that the 
colours must be clean, pure and cheerful. The 
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classes in which Mrs. Brotherstone and Queen 
Eleanor were types were postponed for further 
consideration, ' 

One other point. Beauty, form and fragrance, 
the old cardinal virtues of a flower, no longer rule, 
and we must be content in the modern floral 
world with size, colour and constitution. Mr. 
Douglas is successfully working to restore its 
fragrance to the Carnation, and in my list I have 
marked with an asterisk those varieties in the 
scented house which caught my attention. The 
list I made is as follows, proceeding from light to 
dark in each group: 


FANCY CARNATIONS. 


White Ground. 
Daisy Walker, sparsely streaked and splashed scarlet. 
Apollo, edged scarlet, clean, bright flower. 
p Kitchener, heavily stiiped scarlet, a white-ground 


P. W, Owen, streaked carmine. 
Delicia, heavily streaked dark red. 
Othello, dark claret edge. 
Mrs. H. L. Hunt, lavender feather marking, very choice. 
Cream Ground. 
Santa Claus, feathered magenta. 
Yellow Ground. 
Loveliness, canary, heavily sp.ashed bright rose. 
I Mrs. Keen, canary, warm edge of rose. 
\ Margaret Lennox, simiiar (disbudded). 
John Redmond, , Tose edge. 
The Baron, sulphur and rose, a light, fresh flower. 
Centurion, heavily laced scarict, very fine. 
Linkman rich tone. 


. very 
Pedro, light varicty of Melton Prior. 
Melton r, heavily flamed red, darker than Linkn.an. 


Mrs. Fenton, very bright combination of pink, orange 
and yellow. 
Virginia, more flushed with rose, not so free. 
Mona, light and bright, rose salmon and mauve. 
\ Mohawk, rather dull as compared with Mona. 


(Sweetheart, yellow, flushed pink, paler than Rony 
| Buchanan. 


The Dawn, darker than Sweetheart. 

Rony Buchanan, orange and rose fancy. 

Sweet Anne Page, suiphur, heavily laced lilac. 

Admiral Beatty, pink mauve fancy, one of the best in 


the shade. 
Mark Anthony, dark crimson fancy, almost self. 
SELFS. 


White 
Furthest North, the finest. 
Bookham White. 
Kate Nickleby. 

Pink 


Innocence, soft flesh, choice. 
Peach Blossom, very choice. 
*Blush Clove No. 2, new strain, scented. 
Sylvia M., soft peach pink, 
Light Scarlet. 
*Vivid, in scented house. Veldtfire, fine. 
Effie Deans, light flame. 


Crimson. 
Gordon Douglas, the finest of all. 
Henry Brett, deep crimson. 
Holwood, like Old Clove Carnation. 
The King, Zulu, Basuto and Induna, all dark. 
°E. K. Watford, very fine scented, in scented house. 
*Maroon Mulatto and Mahdi, in scented hors. 


"Attraction. 
Prairie Belle. 


Rosy Morn, very rich rose. 
*New Fairy Clove, scented strain. 
* Rosa. 

Kosetta, dark rose. 


T g Cup, rose, touch of salmon. 
*T. E. Henwood, rosy salmon. 


Salmonea, good salmon pink. 
| Goldilocks, lighter and better than Mrs. Jones. 
| Mrs. G. Jones, salmon apricot. 


Tarquin, flame apricot. y 


ellow. 
Border Yellow, the very best. Daffodil. 
Mrs. Elliot Douglas, fine. Primrose Dame. 


Purple. 
Purple Emperor, fine. 


BEES 
PREVENTION OF SWARMING. 
HE preven:ion of natural swarming is 
one of the greatest difficulties with 
which the beginner in bee-keeping has 
to contend. One often reads of the 
great delight felt by the old-fashioned 
bee-keeper at the sight of a swarm issuing from 
his hive. With him this was only natural, as he 
knew of no other way of increasing the number 
of his colonies. The modern system of bee- 


keeping is, however, opposed to natural swarming, 
and, I think, rightly so. Increase by this means 
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is too uncertain, and generally means a great waste 
of time in waiting for the swarms to issue and in 
securing them afterwards. 

Unk ss carciul waich is kept on the hives many 
swarms w.ll be lest, for though as a rule the swarm 
will cluster in close prox mity to the apiary, it 
sometimes happens that it w.ll settle in a bush 
or tree seme d.stance away and not be noticed. 
Then, again, unkss the swarm is ‘‘ taken ” soon 
after it has clustered, there is always the danger 
that it may r.se again into the air and fly, perhaps, 
several m.lıs before it once more settles. The 
prevention of natural swarming is in some cases 
and with ceriain strains vf bees almost impossible, 
but the experienced bee-keeper can to a large 
extent reduce swarming to a minimum. 

The chief causcs of swarming are overcrowding, 
want of room in the brood chambers for the 
queen to lay, and lack of sufficient ventilation. 
Text-bonks always tell us “ to give the bees room 
in advance of requirements.” This is excellent 
advice, but very often it is not followed soon 
enough. Giving room in advance of requirements 
especially applies to the brood chambers. It is 
useless to give rocm above only if the breeding 
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those withdrawn. The queen will now have 
twenty combs in which to breed, and, if she is a 
good one, she w.ll soon fill all of these with eggs, 
and in four or five weeks’ time there will be an 
enormous number of becs ready to take advantage 
of the white Clover harvest. As soon as this 
upper chamber is crowded with bees and brood 
is seen in most of the frames, a super can be added 
either in the form of shallow frames or a section rack. 

A queen excluder should always be used be- 
tween the brood chambers and supers, otherwise 
there is the risk of the queen getting up, which 
may mean brood mixed up with the honey. There 
are two types of excluder on the market, one made 
of wire and one of slotted zinc; this latter has 
been in general use for a number of years and is 
quite satisfactory, but the new wire type is, I 
think, a decided improvement. It allows a far 
greater number of bees to get through at one time 
and hinders them considerably less; it also allows 
a freer ventilation, which tends to prevent over- 
heating and swarming; but, as the Americans say, 
this wire excluder is not fool-proof and requires 
careful handling, otherwise a wire may get bent. 
I have come across several cases where, owing to 
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combs below are so blocked with honey that the 
queen has no empty cells in which she can lay. 
It must be remembered that a prolific queen in 
her prime will often lay over 3,000 eggs every 
twenty-four hours during the months of May and 
June. With the old black bee the usual brood 
chamber containing ten frames was generally 
quite large enough for an ordinary queen, but 
nowadays, owing to the ‘ Isle of Wight ” disease, 
most of us are keeping the Italian or hybrid. The 
queens of these are much more prolific than those 
of the average “ blacks ” and require more breed- 
ing space if swarming is to be prevented. 

A method of working which I have found very 
satisfactory is to allow the queen to breed in two 
breod chambers. Early in May, if the season is 
favourable, a second ten-frame chamber is placed 
above the first. Two combs containing eggs and 
unsealed larvx are taken from the lower chamber 
and placed in the centre of the upper, the rest of the 
space being filled up with empty combs or, failing 
these, frames fitted with sheets of worker founda- 
tion. Two empty combs or sheets of foundation 
are put into the lower chamber to take the place of 
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careless handling, this has happened, and the 
queen has succeeded in getting up into the supers 
with disastrous results, as it is seldom that she is 
able to find her way down again. 

It should be remembered that excessive heat 
in a hive crowded with bees encourages swarming ; 
therefore hives must be well ventilated in hot 
weather. A method which I have found to work 
very well is to raise the lower brood chamber an 
inch above the floor-kpard on a frame in which 
narrow strips of perforated zinc are inserted. 
The outer lift is raised to a corresponding degree 
by means of four blocks of wood at the corners. 
This allows a current of air to pass over the floor- 
board, and is a better method of ventilating than 
the making of an opening in the floor itself, as 
bees much object to a direct upward draught. 
If the weather turns cold the outer lift can be 
lowered, or, what is simpler, close the openings 
with temporary strips of wood cut to fit, 

I generally raise my brood chambers abou! 
the middle of May, and keep them so until the end 
of the honey flow in July. 


Wells, Somerset: k. Bicc-WitHer. 
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Daffodil Shows and Doings in New Zealand 
in 1918 


By THE REV. JOSEPH JACOB. 


The ‘‘Times’’ and Season.—Both in the 
Northern Island and in the Southern the weather 
during the period of Daffodil growth was good, 
although the season was a late one. In 1913 
the Auckland Show was held on August 28 and 29, 
whereas in 1918 the show did not take place 
until September 12 and 13. To go to the other 
extreme of climate, the Dunedin Show in 1913 
was held on October 1 and 2, and in 1918 not until 
October 9 and ro. This period of slow growth 
evidently suited the flowers, for all reports concur 
in the good quality of the exhibits. It isthe same 
here at home. A long growing season means good, 
well-set-up blooms, whereas if they are “rushed ” 
out, which often happens in an early vear, the 


quality is not all that it might be. The turn of 


wave which will swecp all before it from Auckland 
to Lawrence. I know one person who would have 
loved to have been on the top of it and who would 
hav? had a good try to put old “ R. G.” under— 
Mrs. McLean of Oamaru. Every good sportsman in 
New Zealand feels for her in her enforced with- 
drawal from the delights of Daffodil growing and 
showing. . 

A Good Southern Island Idea.—I call it a 
Southern Island idea because, as far as I know, 
all the centres that are in the combine are in that 
island. It is a “club” or some sort of combina- 
tion of Daffodil people who live in Christchurch, 
Oamaru, Dunedin, Lawrence, Gore, Invercargill 
and elsewhere for the interchange of seedlings 
and new varieties. One writer says that “it has 
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A BED.OF TRIANDRUS SEEDLINGS IN PROFESSOR THOMAS’ GARDEN AT AUCKLAND, N.Z. 


the tide of the war was another factor that con- 
tributed not a little to the popularity of the various 
shows, as, for example, at Hawera, where “ the 
big increase in the entries necessitated the Defence 
Hall being taken in addition to the main hall,” 
and whcre a handsome profit of £300 was made ; 
or at Otaki, a small country town fifty miles from 
Wellington, where, thanks to the inspiration of 
Mr. Witchell and Mr. W. H. Reynolds, a splendid 
first show was held and such enthusiasm created that 
I feel constrained to “lct the cat out of the bag ” 
and pass on what l have heard to my old fricnd 
Robert Gibson and sav ‘ Beware! Otaki! 
beware!” Yes; another factor that contributed 
was undoubtedly the fecling that the tide of war 
was flowing in the right direction, for, judging 
from the letters I have received, no part of the 
Empire followed the great fight with an intenser 
interest than the Dominion of New Zealand. 
Last season they began, as it were, to breathe 
again; and now that the war is over, numerous 
“dications point to the coming of a great Daffodil 


given a tremendous fillip to the interest in 
Daffodils.” One would like to know more about 
the methods’ and organisation of this ‘‘ exchange 
club.” We have nothing of the sort here, and 
so If some New Zealand daffodiler would kindly 
send me details and a book of rules and regulations, 
l think I may say that the Editor would publish 
something from my pen on the subject. Mr. 
Gibson and others say that it is surprising how the 
number of seedling raisers is steadily growing. 
He is expecting alot of secdlings to bloom this year. 
Professor Thomas’ name does not appear in the list 
of prize-winners at Auckland, but he is still at 
the old game, his son, Lieutenant N. R. W. 
Thomas, who is now in England with the Auckland 
Regiment, tells me, and through his kindness 1 
am able to give readers a glimpse of a corner of 
the Professer’s garden where triandrus hybrids 
ate being grown, I should imagine from what 
Mr. Selkirk of Sydney has written about them 
there that they are quite at home in the warm 
climate of the north of the North Island. To 
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quote another extract from a letter: ‘I have 
never scen more cnthusiasm nor so much wide 
interest as there has been down here this year 
(1918), and I am told that it is even more so down 
at Dunedin.” . 

The Shows in 1915.—I feel certain that the 
following list of shows, which is given as near as 
I can in the order in which they were held, does 
not by any means include them all. It 
shows us, however, how widespread is the interest 
which is taken ın the Daffodil : Hawera, Auckland, 


Foxton, Hutt (Wellington), Otaki, Marton, 
Pukekoks, Cambridge, Opunake, Oamaru and 
Dunedin. I think Christchurch, Invercargill and 


Lawrence also had shows, but of this I am 
not certain. ; 

Hawera, at which Mr. Robert Gibson staged 
100 vases, took place on September 4 and 5, and 
Dunedin on October 9 and 10o—a long season ; 
but then it must be remembered that it is some- 
thing like 850 miles between these two places as 
the crow flies. To visit four such shows as Hawera, 
Hutt, Marton and Opunake on September 4, II, 
1g and 25 in one season and put up big exhibits 
at each place means going on top gear all the time. 
and as Mr. Gibson‘says of himself, it “leaves me 
no time for anything else and the accumulation 
of letters takes another month to overtake.” 

Auckland had a splendid response to the new 
schedule. Seedlings were exhibited by Messrs. 
H. B. J. Bull, A. E. Grindrod, A. E. Lowe (head- 
gardener to the Hon. R. H. Rhodes) and H. R. 
Sharp. In the big “thirty” class the first prize 
was won by Mr. Selwyn Upton, and included in 
his group were Golden King, Syphax, Loyalty, 
Clandon, Buttercup, Hon. Mrs. Francklin, Con- 
queror, Niobe and Mrs. R. Sydenham. Mr. 
Lowe won the single bloom yellow “ incomp.”’ 
class with a seedling of his own—Goldwell. It 
had been two days in the post coming from 
Christchurch ! l 

Foxton Horticultural, Floral and Industrial 
Association's Spring Show included Daffodils, 
toffee, Apple pirs, ducks’ eggs and cakes. In 
all there were 154 classes, I should like to fiy 
there one fine dav to have a look round. In 
having something for everyone to try for, there 
seems much common sense, ` It is the great Shrews- 
bury Fête mutatis mutandis. 

At the Hutt Show Mr, Gibson again won the 
Barr Cup, the runner-up being Mr. A. J. Hobbs. 
These, with Mr. Thomas Waugh of Lower Hutt, 
Mr. Alfred Booth of Carterton, and Mr. F. W. 
Westbury and Mr. Henry Poole, both of Lower 
Hutt, were the chief exhibitors. Queen of the 
West was one of the premier blooms, and, according 
to a local report, created a mild sensation. In 
Mr. Gibson’s Barr Cup lot were Mrs. D. V. West, 
Thora, Golden King, Bull Dog, Crystal Queen, 
Bath's Flame, Buxted (please note the award of 
merit of March 25), Royalty and Tudor. Among 
his Leedsii was White King, which Mr. Gibson 
considers “quite as good as White Emperor 
(which is only a Leedsii).” I have always held this 
opinion, and it is intcresting to know that one 
famous exhibitor in New Zealand agrees with me. 
There are classes for New Zealand raised seed- 
ings at this show. This is as it ought to be. 

At Marton the show was but small compared 
with the Hutt, but the quality of bloom staged 
was better. In my early youth the three Graces 
were the outstanding fact in the cricket world. 
At Marton there are three “Gs” too—Norman 
Gorton, Robert Gibson and (peor chap !) his one- 
legged nephew Alan. Betwoon them they pretty 
well swept the beard. and “ Robert ® was by no 
means always “top dog.” He tells me that his 
twelve “incomps.” (three blooms of each) were a 
particularly fine lot. They were Best Man, 
Bernardino, Michael Angelo, \Royalty, Neptunc, 
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Gannet, Croesus, Robcspicire, Wonderland, Cicek y 
Mandcr, Giraffe and Yellow Poppy. 

The inaugural show of the Otaki Bulb Society 
is said in a newspaper report before me to have 
attracted ‘‘ exhibits equal to the best seen in New 
Zealand.” It is a large order, but remembcring 
that visitors from the Hutt district came in force— 
Messrs. T. Waugh, H. Poole, Hobbs and Westbury 
—and backed as they were by Mr. Reynolds, 
Mr. Witchell and other keen local growers, the 
writer did not -wear such rose-tinted glasses 
as on first reading the statement, I possibly 
imagined. 

Dunedin- had a great display. The Open 
Championship was won by Mr. T. H. Clark of 
Lawrence. Mrs. L. McLean, who won it last 
vear, was placed second ; while Mr. Andrew Miller 
was third. Conqueror (what a New Zealand flower 
this seems to be J), Queen of Hearts, Midas, Croesus, 
Bedouin, Miss Willmott, Whitewell and Robes- 
pierre were in one or other of the prize collections. 
One is glad to see that Mr. Trevena was sufficiently 
recovered after his long and trying illness to not 
only show, but also to win in the open “thirty.” 
Mr. H. Hart. had a grand display not for competi- 
tion. Some of his blooms were very good indeed. 
Igerna (a lovely Leedsii), Seville, Robespierre, 
Jim M'Intosh (his own seedling, a huge lemon 
yellow trumpet), Royal Sovereign and King 
George V. were some of those that were especially 
good. Other prize-takers were Messrs. W. M. 
Beal, E. A. Hamel, J. P. Johnson, G. H. Brownlie, 
j. Fleming, T. Darton, J. Halford anc T. J. Grant, 
the Rev. S. H. Peryman, Miss Johns.one and 
Mrs. Nichol. Dunedin, 1918, must have been a 
very fine.show. 
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Some Interesting Annuals 


Now that sced-sowing time is upon us, it may 
be well to be reminded of some good annuals 
that are often overlooked. 

Asperula azurea setosa.—A charming little 
plant about 9 inches high, good for sowing in 
any bare places, even in poor soil, The heads 
of bloom are grey-blue of a very pleasant quality. 

Brachycome iberidifolia (Swan River Daisv).— 
An Australian plant of varving colours, of which 
the blue, which the best seedsmen have separate, 
is the best. It may be sown in the open in April, 
though it is rather better to sow in heat and put 
out in May. 

Campanula macrostyla.—The most striking 
character of this unusual Bellflowcr, namely, 
the long protruding style, is indicated by the 
specific name. The purple flowers are distinctly 
veined. It does well sown in autumn. 

Collomia coccinea.—When once grown, this 
pretty annual, with its heacs of soft scarlet blccm 
arranged something like Bouvardia, may be 
trusted to appear again in the same place year 
after vear. It is under a foot high. ° 

Didis.us caruleus.—.A plant suited for light 
soil and the warmest exposure; the bloom, in 
umbel form, is about 18 inches high. It is best 
grown as a half-hardyv annual. 

Grammanthes gentianoides.—This very dwarf 
plant is good fur a sunny place in rockwork cr the 
top of a wall. The bloom is of a brilliant and 
quite peculiar colour that may be described as 
mahogany orange. It is best sown in pots in 
slight heat and planted out wi hout disturbance. 
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Sedum cæruleum may well accompany the 
last; it has the same low habit and thrives under 
the same conditions ; but it can be sown straight 
in the open. The bloom is of a faded bluish 
colour. 

Leptosyne maritima is a rather tall plant 
with yellow Daisy flowers, allied to Coreopsis, 
but with larger bloom. It is really a perennial, 
but is too tender to stand the winter; it does 
well grown as an annual, and flowers in the late 
summer and autumn, 

Omphalodes linifolia.—One of the most charm- 
ing and casily grown annuals, and yet but rarely 
seen in gardens. The glaucous leaves and abund- 
ance cf milk white bloom form an excellent 
colour harmony. It is from 12 inches to 15 inches 
high and can be sown either in spring or autumn. 

Papaver glaucum.—It is a strange thing that 
this splendid Poppy should be so much neglected 
and so little grown in comparison with its relative 
P. umbrosum. It may be because it is so much 
better sown in autumn. The colour is an 
intense red, well set off by the smooth, glaucous 
foliage. G. J. 


FLOWERS FROM SEED 


I THINK most of us wish’ our gardens to jook as 
gay and lovely as possible this coming summer, so 
I w.ll describe a few ideas I have gleaned from 
various sources or planned out myself: 

1. I was very attracted last summer by a tiny 
front garden bedded out with mixed Nemesia and 
bordered with. Swan River Daisy. J am adopting 
the idea for one of my beds and using Nemesia 


‘Sitka Spruce nearly 90 feet in 
‘height, which the configuration of 
‘the ground does not allow one to 
appreciate. 


.exclusion of everything else from 
, the garden. 


forest tree, for he does not like 
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strumosa Suttoni 
Star. 

2. This idea I got from THE GARDEN, 1918, and 
is mauve Agcratum and Verbena venosa. 

3. My own idea. A bed of double mauve and 
double pink Godctia, all intermixed. 

4. A bed of Lavatera splendens rosea. 


5. A bed of Antirrhinum Bath's 


and Swan River Daisy Blue 


Brilliant 
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(brilliant carmine rose), edged with Agcratum 
Mauve Beauty. 

6. A large tract of the beautiful Ryder 
Poppies; these will be in a semi-wild piece of 
ground. 

I wish others would describe some of their 
plans, as it is always interesting to get new 
ideas. G. D. Kino, N.D.Hort. 


Dwarf and Slow-Growing Conifers.—I 


By MURRAY 


HERE is possibly no portion of an 

estate which gives its owner such 
constant and satisfying pleasure as 

a park well planted with stately trees ; 

but, unfortunately, the. number of 

those who can spare the money or the land for 
growing ornamental trees is decreasing steadily, 
and must continue to decrease, taxation and 
the demands-of extra tillage rendering ever more 
difficult the reservatior. of land 
upon which one might g’ow and 
group the “Swaying Firs with 
storm - tossed heads” which Mr. 
Robinson so graphically describes. 
There are few of us who would 
not care to possess such a park, 
but most of us, in these hard times, 
count ourselves lucky if we can 
attain to even a small garden ; 
‘and: for the tree-lover with only 
a small garden the position is 
-often most embarrassing. Too often 
one takes over with a garden an 
‘enormous tree that starves the 
‘yarden and shades the house. I 
‘have existed in a house that was 
‘overlooked by a prehistoric Yew. 
‘The choicest part of my present 
garden is occupied by a magnificent 


I love forest trees, but 
1 do not love them to the practical 


I do not know what 
Mr. Robinson would prescribe for 
such a gase; he would probabiy 
advise a tree-lover to plant onc 


‘ dwarf conifers, and would exclude 


‘them from the garden. 


No doubt 


‘many dwarf conifers are ‘‘ green - j 
: pincushions,” and some of them are “dis- 


— 


p 


tortions *; but I cannot help thinking that, 
while he was condemning them, his thoughts 
were not of small gardens—in which they 
may find a suitable home—but of large parks— 
in which they are assuredly out of place. At 
any rate, 1 am not ashamed to confess that 


. the contemplation of a sloping cliff in my rock 


garden, upon the face of which are about a dazen 


. pigmy Junipers—perfectly shaped pyramids of 


—_ 


bluc foliage 6 inches to 15 inches in height— 
affords me more pleasure than I have ever received 
trom viewing a single forest tree within the 
confincs of a small garden ; „and to other owners 
of small gardens, and to all tree-lovers who cannot 
afford the space and the time for growing forest 
trecs, I would say: Make a miniature arboretum 
of dwarf conifers. Much can be done with a 
corner of “an” ordinary’ vifa garden; a sunny 
rockwork, not too dry, is even better. An ideal 
situation Is a disused sandstone quarry, provided 
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that there is sufficient rooting space between 
the stone ledges; but wherever the small trecs 
are placed they should, to be effective, be kept 
apart from large trees. 

Most of these dwarf conifers are indestructibly 
hardy, and, once planted with ordinary care, 
will look after themselves. They are, at least, 
inoffensive among flowers, and, being evergreen, 
add interest and colour to the dull winter months. 


AVENUE OF .IRISH YEWS AT KEW. 


I have grown them forsomme years among alpincs 


on rockwork, and am deeply grateful to the friend 
who, by the gift of a tiny Spruce, first aroused 
my intcrest in these fascinating little trees. 

Having regard to the number of these dwarf 
conifers in cultivation, and to the length of time 
for which some of them have been grown and 
propagated, it is extraordinary how little they 
are known to the average gardener. .To the 
majority of visitors to my garden a ‘‘ dwarf tree ” 
to them means one of the little trees artificially 
dwarfed by Japanese gardeners. Such *“ dwarfs ” 
are the result of years of careful training, their 
shape and dwarf condition being maintained by 
constant attention, disbudding, pinching, root 
pruning, &c. They are most interesting, but 
are not suitable for planting out of their root- 
bound pots, and are very expensive to buy. 

The true dwarf conifer, on the other hand, is 
comparatively reasonable in price and maintains 
its dwarf character when plantcd out. It has not 
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been artificially dwarfed: such is its natural 
condition. These dwarf forms sometimes appear 
in the seed-bed ; sometimes they are propagated 
from a pigmy—a survival of the fittest growing 
near the tree limit of a rocky mountain range ; 
sometimes they are propagated from the Witches’ 
Brooms that occasionally appear on branches of 
otherwise normal trees. In any case, when 
possible they should be obtained upon their own 
roots. This is not always possible, as many 
conifers do not strike readily’ from cuttings ; 
but plants from cuttings are to be preferred, as 
grafted plants are inclined to grow somewhat 
stronger and, in some cases, to lose their distinctive 
character. | 

In the notes which follow I have endeavoured 
to describe all the dwarf and slow-growing forms 
of which I can find any record. Some of these 
forms, though slow of growth, will in time grow 
too big for a small rockery or garden, but in 
many cases a " tree” must be of considerable 
age before it reaches 2 feet in height. With so 
many forms to choose from, selections can easily 
be made to suit all purposes. There are a few 
forms indispensable to every selection ; the choicest 
are to be found among the 
Junipers, the Spruces, and the 
Pines. A few coloured or varie- 
gated forms may be included to 
relieve the universal green, but 
do not swamp your collection 
with them. In no case plant your 
trees in rich soil; alight vegetable 
soil with an admixture of sand will 
suit most of them—Junipers and a 
few others will thrive on chalk 
soils; and-select the sites for your 
trees with care. A prostrate form 
should be allowed to grow over a 
boulder or hang over a cliff; it 
should never be planted on the 
flat. A narrow, pyramidal form 
looks well if planted at the foot 
of a cliff or big stone, and a small 
bushy form often looks well on the 
edge of a cliff. I have one small 
Pine in such a position which looks 
particularly well placcd. In most 
cases, where space is ,available, a 
small group of one kind is more 
effective than dotting single speci- 
mens at intervals over the ground. 
If planting is attempted on a 
rockery or upon a natural slope, and 
several trees of the same kind be 
used for the purpose, plant the 
larger trees at the foot, some smaller 
ones behind them higher up, and 
the smallest high up at the back. 

It is only very recently that gardeners in the 
British Isles have begun to realise the possibilities 
of these small trees, and consequently there are, 
as yet, few collections of them; but they have 
for a considerable time carefully noted and re- 
corded the appearance of dwarf and unusual 
forms in many places abroad. Carrière in’ France 
and Beissner in Germany record many varieties 
unknown over here, and Professor Sarge,t has a 
very fine collection of dwarf conifers in the 
Arnold Arboretum. 

Abies,—There are not many dwarf Silver Firs, 
but one of them, A. balsamea hudsonica, a dwarf 
form of the Balsam Fir, is an “indispensable.” 
This form was found in.the Eastern United States. 
and makés w fldt-topped, spreading bush rarely 
exceeding 2 feet in height, with crimson buds anıl 
very smalf dark grécn shining leaves. Var. 
globosa makcs a much rounder bush and, on 
my plant of_it, the new foliage is much lighter 
green than (the old) and retains its lighter colour 
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until the following spring. Var. prostrata grows 
flat on the surface of the ground, but is otherwise 
similar to var. hudsonica. 

Of Abies concolor there is a slow-growing form, 
var. glauca compacta, with branchlets much shorter 
than the type. This in time makes a good-sized 
bush, but should be included for, its wonderful 
glaucous foliage of light blue. 

A. subalpina or lasiocarpa is not a thriving 
tree in the British Isles. Three dwarf forms of it 
are known: one, var. compacta, a close-growing 
form of the type; a second, a true dwarf, not yet 
named, which originated in the Arnold Arboretum ; 
and a third, a distofted monstrosity called var. 
Besssneri, has gnarled, bloated and warted 
branches which only the brush of a Rackham could 
depict. 

A. pectinata var. tortusa is a dwarf form of the 
Silver Fir, of irregular, sparse growth, and short, 
stout leaves, irregularly arranged. 

Var. brevifolia, a distinct, low-growing shrub 
with much shorter and stouter leaves than the type. 

A. grandis—A dwarf form of this is recorded, 
var. seompacta, which is said to be similar in 
appearance to A. balsamea hudsonica, but I 
have not seen it. 

(To be continued.) 
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Two Good Erodiums.—Among the Cranesbills 
E. macradenum and E. Manescavi are distinct 
and notable. The former is a little rock garden 
plant of not more than 6 inches to 1o inches. It 
makes a neat, round tuft of pale green aromatic 
foliage. The flowers, which are freely produced 
nearly all through the summer, are white, delicately 
veined with purple rose. The two lower petals 
are larger than the others, and the upper pair are 
distinctly blotched with violet purple, giving 
the flower the appearance of a butterfly” E. 
Manescavi is a robust border plant with long and 
graceful Fern-like leaves. Well above these the 
tall flower-stems bear their clusters of showy rosy 
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purple blooms, the individual blossoms often 
exceeding an inch across. This plant, to bloom 
well, should not have too rich a soil, but it is 
not fastidious. E. macradenum does best in a 
cleft between two rocks with full exposure. 


FASTIGIATE TREES 


MONG other trees, those with fastigiate 
or pyramidal habit make a distinct 
and pleasing effect in the garden, 
pleasure grounds and park. Their value 
in the landscape when well placed is 

very considerable. The number of varieties used 
to any appreciable extent is limited to about six 
kinds, whereas there are at least four or five times 
this number of erect-branched, formal trecs, 
and it would not be difficult to name fifty varieties 
of distinct pyramidal habit. | 
Perhaps the greatest value of the fastigiate 
tree is associated with formal buildings, in the old 
castle quadrangle, on the wide terraces of the 
mansion, and in the formal garden in harmony 
with the architecture. The avenue of Irish Yews 
illustrated depicts another effective phase in the 
planting of erect-branched trees. It is surprising, 
considering their limited lateral branching, that 
trees of this type are not more generally planted 
as street trees in preference to the wide-spreading 
Plane and Horse Chestnut. Assuming the typical 
fastigiate habit of the Lombardy Poplar is not 
favoured, the pyramidal habit of AEsculus Hippo- 
castanum var. pyramidalis, Carpinus Betulus var. 
pyramidalis and Ulmus stricta var. Wheatleyi 
offer excellent alternatives. In town gardens and 
small gardens also erect-growing trees are particu- 
larly useful when space is limited. As a screen or 


shelter belt a closely planted single row or an. 


alternating double row of trees of rigid habit 
are of great value. In point of rapid growth the 
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Lombardy Poplar, Populus nigra var. italica 


_ (pyramidalis), is the best to plant. 


In direct contrast to fastigiate trees, many weep- 
ing (peAdulous) trees are effectively planted in our 
parks and pleasure grounds. While these are usually 
seen as single specimens, a group of three, occasion- 
ally more, erect-growing trees are sometimes seen 
most effectively planted in the landscape. 

Grafting on the common species is necessary 
to propagate successfully many of the trees named 
in these notes. A few—notably the Poplars, 
Box, Cypress and Alder—can be propagated in 
quantity from cuttings. The percentage of erect- 
growing trees obtained from seeds may almost 
be described as a negligible quantity, at least 
when compared with the rigid habit of the seed- 
bearing parent, though most, if not all, of the trees 
which form the subject of these notes were originally 
seedling variations. The following is a list of 
the more important and most useful trees of 
erect-growing habit : 

Deciduous. — Acer Saccharum monumentale, 
ZEsculus Hippocastanum pyramidalis, Betula alba 
fastigiata, B.. a. pyramidalis, Carpinus Betulus 
columnaris, C. B. pyramidalis, Cratægus monogyna 
stricta, Fagus sylvatica fastigiata,. Kæœælreuteria 
paniculata fastigiata, Liriodendron tulipifera fas- 
tigiata, Populus alba pyramidalis (syn. Bolleana), 
P. nigra italica (pyramidatis), Lombardy Poplar ; 
P. Thevestina, Algerian Poplar; Prunus Padus 
stricta, Pyrus Aucuparia fastigiata, P. pinnatifida 
fastigiata, Quercus pedunculata fastigiata, Cypress 
Oak; Q. p. f. Grangei, Robinia Pseudacacia 
fastigiata, Ulmus montana fastigiata, Exeter 
Elm; U. stricta (syn. cornubiensis), Cornish Elm ; 
and U. s. Wheatleyi, Guernsey Elm. 

Evergreen.—Cephalotaxus pedunculata fastigiata, 
Cupressus Lawsoniana erecta viridis, C. macro- 
carpa fastigiata, C. sempervirens fastigiata, Picea 
excelsa stricta, Pinus sylvestris fastigiata, Taxus 
baccata fastigiata, Irish Yew; T. b. f. aurea, and 
Thuya plicata pyramidalis. A. O. 
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Protecting the Fruit 
Blossom 


HE present is an anxious time for the 
fruit-grower : so much depends upon the 
weather. For a whole year he has tended 
his trees, cultivated and manured the 
soil, and gone to a great deal of expense 
and trouble in bringtng the trees to as fruitful a 
condition as he knows how. An abundance of 
blossom may be a hopeful sign, but, alas! how 
often a good promise has been followed by a 
paucity of fruit! One night’s frost when the 
blossoms are open may mean a partial or even 
total loss of fruit for that year. To a great extent 
the loss may be obviated by anticipating spring 
trosts and adopting protec- 
five means. Fruit trecs on 
walls are easily protected by 
covering them with a light 
material like fish netting or 
tiffany reaching from the 
top of the ‘wall to the 
ground. It is one of the 
surprises of gardening to 
learn how hard a frost may 
be kept off even by one 
thickness of 4-inch fish 
netting, although a double 
thickness, so long as it is 
kept away from the blossom 
by props, is preferable. 
The accompanying illus- 
tration depicts a well- 
trained and shapely tree of 
Pear Winter Nelis. It is full 
of fruiting wood, and the 
trusses of bloom are seen 
from the base to the top of 
cach trained branch. There 
is as much bloom in the 
centre of the tree near the 
main stem as there is on 
any other part of the tree. 
Smudge Fires.—There 
are few places in this 
country where fruit tree 
blossom in the open is 
protected against spring 
frosts, although the system 
of smudge fires has been 
carried out for years in 
California and other parts 
of America. Smudge fires, 
made in iron vessels filled 
with straw, prepared chips 
and soft coal, so that dense 
smoke and warmth are 
created when the fires are 
lighted, have been success- 
fully utilised for the last 
eight or nine years in certain fruit farms in the 
Evesham district. The system is carried out on a 
somewhat elaborate scale. A thermometer is 
fixed about 3 feet from the ground on a post in 
the fruit garden. Platinum wires, connected 
with a battery, are attached to the thermometer 
and so arranged that when the mercury reaches 
the 30° gradation mark it effects the connection and 
the alarm is given in the fruit-grower’s bedroom. 
The smudge fires, which are kept in readiness, 
are ilghted as quickly as possible, and within a few 
minutes the whole plantation is under the cover 
of a dense cloud of smoke. The fires are kept 
burning until after sunrise, and just before that 
time fresh fuel is added to prevent the direct rays 
of the sun from reaching the flowers. The 
cost of fucl is necessarily an expensive item, 
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but the fires are only burned if it is absolutely 
necessary. 

The Apple Sucker.—I‘rom recent obscrvations 
it appears that a great deal of damage to Apple 
blossom usually attributed to frost is really due 
to the Apple sucker, or psylla, and to a bacillus, 
so far imperfectly understood, which causes the 
flowers to blacken and fall off. The Apple sucker 
is certainly one of the most destructive pests of the 
orchard. It enters the flower-bud immediately 
it is sufficiently opened by the awakening life in 
spring to allow the pest to crawl inside. Once 
inside, it does great damage by stabbing the 
delicate tissues of the bud, on which it feeds. 
It is a tiny but mischievous creature, and the dead 
flowcer-trusses it leaves behind hang upon the spurs 
for a long time: This pest may be kept in check 
by spraying with a mixture of quicklime and salt 


A WELL-FLOWERED TREE OF PEAR WINTER NELIS. 


when the trees are dormant, followed by a decoction 
of tobacco at the time of the bursting of the buds. 

Green Fly and Caterpillars of both the winter 
moth and Codlin moth are likely to prove trouble- 
some, but these may be kept in check by spraying 
with a solution of lead arsenate (2lb. to 50 
gallons of water) soon after the petals fall. Lead 
arsenate has been found of greater value than Paris 
green, and the latter is being discarded in favour 
of the former by many of our leading fruit-growers. 

The Fertilisation of Fruit Trees.—Another 
important reason for the failure of certain trees 
to set fruit has been traced to the sterility ofthe 
variety with its own pollen. This is most notice- 
able in Pears, Plums, Cherries and Apples. 
Research is being made at Wislev and at the 
John Innes Horticultural Institute to detect 


be planted without turther delay. 
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which varieties are self-fertile. For instance, a 
Victoria Plum tree was encircled with muslin 
to exclude all insects, and the experiment showed 
that without insect visits the blossom did not set. 
With all fruits it may be accepted as a general 
rule that the introduction of pollen from other 
varieties produces a better yield. Varieties that 
flower at the same time should be planted together, 
or a Shoot of one variety grafted on another that is 
due to blossom at the same time. - C. 


Gardening of the Week 


‘ 4 
FOR SOUTHERN GARDENS. 
The Kitchen Garden. 


Potatoes.—The main crop of Potatoes must 
Plant in 
trenches about 3: inches 
apart and 3 inches deep. 
Thoroughly work the soil 
while the operation of 
planting is going on. 
Cabbages.—The severe 
irost which followed a long 
spell of mild, wet weather 
greatly damaged all green 
vegetables, which has caused 
a general shortage. To 
‘Nhance the growth of 
spring Cabbage. give fre- 
quent hoeings between the 
plants and occasionally 
apply a little nitrate of 
soda, Put out plants which 
have been raised under glass 
as soon as they are ready. 


Runner Beans.—A sow- 
ing of these may be made 
in 3$-inch pots. Place the 
pots closely together in a 
cold frame. The plants may 
be put out when all danger 
of frost is past. A sowing 
“utdoors may be made the’ 
first week in Mav. 

Salads.—A supply of 
Mustard and Cress may be 
inaintained by sowing in 
boxes under glass as often 
as required. Radishes may 
be sown in small quantities 
in a position which is not 
exposed to the full glare of 
the sun. Give them plenty 
of water during hot, dry 
periods. Watercress may 
be planted in frames under 
a north wall and be sprinkled 
with water every day. 


Fruit Under Glass. 


Cucumbers. — Plants in 
fruit must be liberally 
supplied with water, which 
must be supplemented with 
some form of stimulant two 
or three times a week, 
Regular attention must be 
paid to the thinning and 
regulating of growth. Cut 
the fruits when large enough 
and put the ends in water 
in a cool place. A batch of 
plants may now be raised 
for planting in cold frames. -A frame which 
has been cleared of Potatoes will be suitable. 

Bananas.—These are yross-feeding plants when 
in active growth. When the fruits are developing, 
liquid manure must be liberally afforded. At 
this stage a good dressing of rich farmyard manure 
should be placed over the rooting area. Flenty 
of heat and a moist atmosphcre are cssential at 
this time of vear. Take full advantage of the 
sun’s rays by closing the house early in the 
afternoon after charging it with moisture. 
The plants must, however, be shaded from the 
direct ravs of the sun. Bananas are perpetuated 
bv planting the most promising su ‘:ers after the 
old plants have fruited. A compost floam, well- 
rotted manure, brick rubble and crushed bones 
will suit them. Ample drainage must be provided 
to carry off surplus water. 


The Hardy Fruit Garden. 


Gooseberry Caterpillars.—1! know of no remedy 
ior dealing with this pest better than hand-picking. 
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Now that growth is active, a sharp look-out must 
be kept. as these caterpillars are capable of strip- 
ping the trees of their foliage in a tew days. 


Mulching.—aAll fruit trees growing on walls 
or fences should be mulched annually, if possible. 
This work should be no longer delayed, as the 
roots will now be in a moist condition, 


The Flower Garden. 


The Water Garden.— Many subjects may now 
he planted in the water garden, but if waterfowl 
abound, some protection must be afflerded till the 
plants get established. Nymphæas must be kept 
out of reach of swans, or they will quickly destrov 
them. Caltha ralustris, Callas, Gunneras, Puto- 
mus umbellatus, Funkias, Alismas, Polygonum 
amphibium, Myosotis palustris semperflorens, 
Osmundas and Sagittarias are all suitable subjects 
fer associating with water. 


Lobelia cardinalis.—This plant may now be 
put out af the ground is ready. Plants in 
boxes which will be required for putting out in 
June must be potted up and kept well supplied 
with water. 


Dahlias.—Young plants which have been 
propagated recently must be potted up when 
welt routed. Keep them growing in a cold frame 
and give them plenty of air during warm weather. 
The old stools will now be throwing up voung 
shoots, and they may now be divided and planted 
in a frame. Keep them as cool as possible till 
Planting out time, but cover them up in case of 
sharptirest. E. Harriss. 7 

(Gardener to Lady Wantage.) 

Lockinge Gardens, Wantage, Berks. 


FOR NORTHERN GARDENS. 


The Kitchen Garden. 


Tomatoes.—The earliest plants-should now he 
trausfcrred to their fruiting pots and placed in a 
house reserved for them. Do not overpot ; 
«imply cover the ball at this ‘stage, leaving room 
for top-dressing. No feeding of any kind should 
be given until the plants have set a number of 
fruits. On the first sign of aphis making its 
appearance, the house should be lightly tumigated 
on two successive evenings. 


Celery Trenches.—These trenches should be 
prepared some weeks before planting-time. There 
Is nu need to have them so deep as is usually the 
vase; indeed, when the manure is placed in the 
trenches and covered with 2 Inches or 3 inches 
vf soil, they should be level with the ground. 


Winter Vegetables.—Savovs, Beorecoles, Broc- 
coli, &c., should now be sown in shallow drills 
about 12 Inches apart. Another sowing of an 
early variety of Cauliflower can also be made ; 
this will provide useful heads quite late in the 
season, 
former calendars. 


Plants Under Glass. 


Begonia Gloire de Lorraine.—If not already 
done, no time should be lost in making a start with 
the propagation of these lovely winter-flowering 
plants. Select strong, voung shoots from the 
base of the plants, taking care that the stock 
plants are free from the troublesome mite. Insert 
the cuttings in small pots filled, for the most part, 
with sand. Place the pots in a propagating-case 
having a moderate bottom-heat, where they will 
Toot readily. As soon as thev are rooted they 


should be placed on a shelf, where they must be 


shaded from bright sunshine. 


Humea elegans.—Perhaps there is no plant 
that resents carelessness in watering more than 
*his stately decorative plant. While on no account 
should the plants be allowed to become dry at 
the roots, on the other hand overwatering is 
equally fatal. 

Celosla plumosa.—As soon as the seedlings 
are fit to handle they should be transferred singly 
into small pots. Grow them on steadily in a rather 
moist atmosphere, and, like many other similar 
subjects, the slightest check spells failure. This 
being so, pot on the plants at all times before 
they become in the least potbound. 


Fruit Under Glass. 


Strawberries in Pots..—Plants that are now 
ripening their fruits should be removed to cooler 
quarters where abundance of air can be given. 
This will very materially enhance the flavour. 
Now more liquid manure should be given, and 
guard against overwatering. Always gather the 
fruits early in the morning. Succession plants 
should be liberally fed, and as the pots are now 
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Protect the seeds as recommended in 
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filled with rosts, they will require to be watered 
in some cases twice a day. Syringe them morning 
and afternoon to ward off attacks of red spider. 


The Hardy Fruit Garden. 

Apricots.—-As soon as these have set their 
fruits, thinning should commence, removing first 
all deformed and badly placed fruits. Should 
time permit, it will be advisablestce go over the 
trees once or twice, rather than reduce the fruits 
wholesale at the one operation. The tinal thinning 
should be deferred until they have passed the 
stoning stage. 

Joun HIGHGATF. 
(Head-gardener to the Marquis of Linlithzow.) 
Hopetoun, South Queensferry, Linlithgow. 


ANSWERS 
TO CORRESPONDENTS 


FLOWER GARDEN. ` s 


LILIES IN TANK (WF. R.).—If the tanks in which your 
Water Lilies grow are choked with sediment, the only 
thing to do is to elcan them out. This ought really to 
have been done when the Lilics were dormant, but if yon 
cannot wait for that season to come round again it must 
be done now. Care should be taken not to disturb the 
Lilics more than can be helped, and if you have to move 
them, the roots must be protected from drying winds and 
sunshine, Perhaps a little of the sediment may be removed 
—sufficient, in fact. to carry on till the Lilies are dormant— 
without unduly distressing them. 


THE GREENHOUSE. 


DATURA SANGUINEA (H. C. S.).—In all probability 
vou could obtain a plant of Datura sanguinea from Messrs, 
Stuart Low and Co., Bush Hill Park Nurseries, Enfield. 
This Datura, which, by the way, is often known as Brug- 
tmansia sanguinea, is less vigorous than the better-known 
D. arborea, and the flowers, instead of being white as in 
this last-named kind, are of an orange yellow colour. 
Generally speaking, it does not flower as freely as Datura 
arborea, but the cultural requirements are much the same, 
It may be planted out in a greenhouse or conservatory, 
or it can be grown in a large pot or tub. In any case, it 
will be benefited by a partial rest during the winter, by 
keeping the roots somewhat dry. Then, before growth 
recommences in the spring, any straggling shoots may be 
shortened back. An occasional stimulant during the 
growing season will be of service. The flowers are scented, 
but not to the same extent as those of D. arborea. Both 
the species named are natives of Peru. 


TREATMENT OF NERINES (W. R.).—Nerine’ Lilies 
should be repotted directly they have done flowering— 
that is, if repotting is absolutely needed. On this point 
it should be borne in mind that if the roots are in good 
condition, the bulbs may remain in the same pot for years 
without being disturbed, and flower all the better for it. 
If repotting is done, the compost should be of a good 
lasting nature. and consist mainly of loam and sand, as 
this will stand for years without going sour. ‘Taking 
up the required treatment from the flowering period, it 
must be borne in mind that Nerines make their growth 
during the winter and early spring months. They must, 
therefore, as soon as the blossoms are over, be placed on a 
good light shelf in the greenhouse. and be watered as 
before. An occasional stimulant. will be beneficial. As 
spring advances, the plants will show signs of going to 
rest, by the leaves commencing to turn yellow. When 
this happens, less water must be given, and when the 
bulbs are quite dormant it should be discontinued alto- 
gether. Then stand the pots where they are fully exposed 
to the sun. in order that the bulbs may be thoroughly 
ripened. Towards the end of the summer or in early 
autumn the tips of the flower-spikes will become visible, 
when the pots should be plunged in a pail of water and 
allowed to remain till the soil is thoroughly moistened. 


ROSE GARDEN. 


RAISING NEW ROSES (A. 7. C.).—We think you 
will find what you require In the Nationa) Rose Society's 
Rose Annual for 1914. Apply to the Secretary, 25, Victoria 
Street, Westminster, S.W. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 


AMERICAN WILD LAUREL. (3. T. E.)—We think 
Kalmia latifolia must be meant in this case. Several 
plants are known as “Laurel” in America. Californian 
Laurel is Umbellularia californica; Laurel Magnolia is 
Magnolia grandiflora, and Rhododendron catawbiense Is 
sometimes called Laurel. 
called . Mountain Laurel,. but there common names are 
liable to alteration to suit the taste of the particular 
person. 

VIBURNUM RHYTIDOPHYLLUM (drs. L.).— Viburnum 
rhytidophyltium ts a hardy, evergreen species from China, 
It succeeds in any good garden soil, loam for preference. 
Although it will grow in soil containing a fair amount of 
lime, it is not a shrub that. depends upon a large amount 
of it in the soil for its successful growth. When panting 
a position sheltered from cold winds should be provided, 
for it suffers more from cold and rough winds than from 
frost, wind having the effect of injuring the large Icaves, 


=» lower branches. 


Kalmia latifolia is commonly 
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Regular pruning is unnecessary, but as soon as the berries 
begin to fall it is a good plan to remove the old fruit-hcads. 
Propagation may be effected by seeds or by layering the 
The plant was introduced about 1900, 
but is now rather widely grown. 


FRUIT GARDEN. 


TO FERTILISE PLUM COE’S GOLDEN DROP (Sub- 
scriber).— Any variety of Plum may be planted with Coe's 
Golden Drop Plum. Victoria is quite self-fertile, 


BITTER-PIT IN APPLES (H. M. E.).—The Apple is 
attacked by the disease called bitter-pit. So far as fs 
at present Known, this disease is not due to the attack 
of a parasitic fungus or insect, but to some dislocation of 
the water supply at a critical period in the development. 
of the fruit. Spraying with an insecticide is therefore 
of no avail against it. Every care should be taken by 
cultivation—hocing being especially important—to keep 
the water supply as even as possible to the trees through- 
out the growing season. 


KITCHEN GARDEN. 


CAULIFLOWER AND BROCCOLI LEAVES SHOWING 
SIGNS OF DECAY (7Zorguau)—Pull up a plant or two of 
the worst affected and inspect the roots, and we suspect 
you will find the®ame infested with grubs, and may be 
also with the club disease, which takes the form of a 
swelling of the roots and lower part of the stem. The 
Broccoli should be maturing soon, and probably also the 
Cauliflower, from the appearance of the leaf, so that not 
much help can be given them. The best thing you can 
do wilt be to give an application of clear lime water. This 
will bring most of the grubs to the surface if there are 
any. We think you are right in your surmise of a def- 
ciency of lime in the soil. Apply a quart of slaked liine 
to two square yards of the surface of the soil after digging 
has taken place, and then fork it into the soil 4 inches 
deep. Lf your soil has been fairly supplied with manure 
in most years, you will find that the lime will benefit all 
kitchen garden crops. The way to make clear Hme 
water is to place a peck of lime in a barrel containing four 
gallons of water twenty-four hours before applying it. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


ACETYLENE REFUSE (G. D. R.).—It would not be 
advisable to sprinkle the acetylene refuse on the lawn, 
but it may be used with advantage wherever lime is 
needed, so long as it is allowed to remain exposed for 
two or three weeks to the air before it is sprinkled on the 
ground, to be forked or hocd in. 
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Recipe for Salad a la Beaconsfield.—Take 
some boiled or baked Beetroot, thinly sliced, 
as the basis, add a small bunch of Chives 
or a suspicion of Onion,’a French Lettuce (or a 
forced English), Mustard and Cress, or Watercress, 
a few tender bleached leaves of the Dandelion, 
and a good sprinkling of Primrose blooms (the 
flowers only), which the late Lord Beaconsfield 
liked in his salad, so the legend runs. A new-laid 
egg, boiled hard and sliced, will complete this edible 
picture. Serve with mayonnaise sauce or olive 
oil and vinegar, adding a few drops of tarragon 
vinegar to the dressing. 
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PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


“ Rural Text Book: Soils and Manures,” by T. Lyttleton 
Lyon. Edited by C. H. Bailey. Published by the 
Macmillan Company, New York; price 6s. 6d. 

* The Allotment Year.” Published by the Land Culti- 

vation Committee, North-Eastern Railway Company :; 

price 1s, 

The Journal of the Royal Horticultural Society,” 

Vol. XLIIL, Parts 2 and 3. Edited by F. J. Chittenden, 

F. L.S., V.M.H. 

‘Biochemical Changes Due to Environment,” by Otto 
Rosenheim. Published by the University Pross, 
Cambridge. 

* Jottings of an Allotment Gardener,” by E. T. Ellis. 

Published by the Times Printing Company, Limited : 

price ts. 6d. net. 

Seed Farming in Britain,” by A. J. Macself. Published 

by the Hortus Printing Company, Limited; price 

Ys, . 

The Strawberry in North America.” by S. W. Fletcher. 

Published by Messrs. Macmillan and Cv.. Limited ; 

price Xs. 

Manual of Vegetable Garden Insects,” by Cyrus Richard 

Crosby and Mortimer Leonard Demarest. Published 

by Messrs. Macmillan and Co., Limited; price 12s. 6d. 
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TRADE NOTE. 


Messrs. JOHN K. KING AND Sons, the well-known seed 
growers of Coggeshall, Essex, have received the toval 
Warrant of Appointment as Seedsmen to His Majesty 
the King. 
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ANY feultry-keepers spoil their pullets 
by not giving them a fair chance to 
go ahead. As a consequence they are 
backward when the time comes for 
winter eggs to be expected. 


Grading the Chickens.—There is nothing to 
beat systematic grading if the young pullets are 
to grow apace. And we can grade not only for 
sexes, but also for size! Lam not overfond 
of the usual plan of grading according to ages, 
because it merely pushes a number of chickens 
to the wall. Size should always be the deciding 
factor in grouping up the chickens. It needs 
but little thought to see how handicapped the 
youngsters are where no grading takes place. In 
one pen cf chickens of various sizes the larger ones 
will get a share and a half of food, leaving the other 
half share for the smaller chicks. This will go 
on from day to day, so that the longer it is con- 
tinued the more will some of the birds push for- 
ward and the others go back. I do not advocate 
the checking of those youngsters which are romping 
along head and shoulders over the rest, but I 
do believe in giving the others a chance. Where 
my system of grading to size is carried out, the birds 
in each flock are about the same size and develop- 
ment, and can therefore look after themselves. 
As a consequence all push ahead together. 


Separate the Sexes.—Directly the sexes can 
be distinguished they should be separated, for the 
very reason that pullets cannot stand up to greedy 
young cockerels and get their fair share of food, 
and if they have to go short, then they cannot 
possibly make the best growth and development, 
Watch a flock of young chickens where the cockerels 
are in strong numbers and see what a rough time 
the pullets have. They are buffeted about and 
bullied all day long, and when feeding-time comes 
round they are quickly ‘‘squeezed out.’ In 
fact, the vigorous young males regard feeding- 
time as a kind of hurdle-jumping pursuit, and they 
are not particular which birds they knock over so 
long as they get to the food-trough first. Then 
watch them ‘ packing” away the mash! For 
every mouthful the cockerel gets the pullet 
manages to steal a flake of bran. Considering that 
in most cases we need the pullets more than the 
cockerels, it is vitally important that the former 
be cared for in every way. One can help matters 
very much by the free use of troughs, but you will 
not stop young, greedy cockerels passing round 
from trough to trough as each is emptied. 


To Tell the Cockerels.—At two months old 
I like to separate the sexes, although many may, 
through lack of experience, postpone the operation 
till later. It is best, however, to remove at the 
earliest possible age those chickens which the 
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POULTRY NOTES 


By 


owner seems positive are males, and ‘‘ doubtfuls”’ 
can be left till a later date, when, too, mistakes 
can be rectified. Only experience can perfect 
one’s knowledge of telling the sexes, and, accus- 
tomed as I am to grade young stock, I meet many 
“puzzlers.” And often when I label a bird 
“ male ” the owner is a Doubting Thomas until the 
little beggar starts to crow. There is no standard- 
ised method of feathering to help one, and often a 
male escapes the pot because in feathering ‘‘ he” 
was a “she” to the last minute, when at the 
eleventh hour the crow settled the problem. 
The build of the birds is one factor to be guided 
by at two months. The males will have long, 
thick legs, large heads and short, stout necks, 
while the females will be of slender pattern through- 
out. - With more age the legs of the young males get 
longer and the birds appear lanky and out of 
proportion. The head-points of the male redden 
up more quickly and are larger—comb and 
wattles—than those of the pullet, and especially 
in light breeds like the Leghorn are these very 
noticeable. 


Feathering of Chickens.—Many poultry- 
keepers try to decide by feathering, but this 
varies so much that it is not certain. 
of feathering is often a question of breed, as 
evidenced by the Leghorn, where the chicks 
seem to be in full feather long before they are 
any size. In the heavy breeds, however, the 
cockerels are often backward in feathering. 
Provided no parasites are present to account for 
the poor feathering, those chicks in heavy breeds 
which seem bare of feathers on wings, shoulders 
and back often prove to be cockerels. As the 
chickens become feathered, the wings of the pullets 
will fit neatly into the sides of the bird, while in 
the cockerels the wing-ends will protrude and almost 
touch each other. The ends, too, seem to taper 
and to show a distinct curve downwards. The 
handling of the youngsters is to me a reliable 
method. There is a distinct ‘‘pretty Dick” 
about the voice of the pullet, and the latter seems 
to be talking all the time to the person holding 
and stroking it. The cockerel, when handled, is 
unruly and protests with a shrieking noise. If 
gently tapped on the head when being handled, 
the young male will shout out like a boy being 
“spanked.” Another test for ‘‘ voices ” is made by 
tapping the birds gently on the back with a thin 
stick while they are busy feeding. 


Age to Perch.—Do not Be too anxious to see 
young chickens perch. Early perching is un- 
desirable, and I am sorry to see it advocated so 
widely. Personally, I do not like to see chickens 
perch till they are four months old, when the perches 
should be about 14 inches wide by 1 inch deep, the 
ends being Slightly rounded. Thin, round perches 
are very undesirable. They should be placed 
quite low, say, 1 foot from the ground, and they 
can be raised as the chickens get older. At first 
one may have to teach the youngsters how to use 
the perches. They can be placed on the latter 
at roosting-time for several evenings in succession, 
when they will get to know what is expected of 
them. Training should take place as darkness 
sets in; but, of course, not all broods will give 
trouble in this direction. As the time draws on 
for the chickens to perch, they can, if desired, 
have a low perch fixed up in the run near the 
roosting-place for use by day—not permanently, 
but erected for a few hours daily. ; 
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Sleeping Quarters for Chickens.—Up to four 
months the chickens can roost on the floor of their 
sleeping quarters. The flooring, however, should 
be wcll bedded down with soft litter, and utter 
cleanliness should be observed. Each morning 
the droppings should be raked out and fresh litter 
added as desired. Crowding should be prevented 
at all costs, or many birds will get suffocated ; 
all corners of houses, for instance, should be 
‘blocked’? in some way, and under no circum- 
stances should open nests be left available. If 
there are nests in the house, the tirds will take 
to roosting therein, and this will cause many deaths 
from suffocation, due to some chickens getting 
pinned underneath others. Nests then should 
either be removed or the fronts should be boarded 
up. It takes very little to suffocate cither young 
or adult stock. The corners of the houses can 
be filled in with edrth, or a piece of’ cardboard 
or wood can be nailed across to a given height 
and the space filled in. When the birds are perch- 
ing it is well to pay a last visit at night to see if 
any are off their perches; if so, they should be 
returned. Again, all chickens should be counted 
as they come in to roost, otherwise any left out 
for the night witt be liable to catch lung or other 
trouble, and may be found dead in the morning. 
While the houses should be well ventilated, the 
young stock should not roost in a draught. 

Care of Growing Stock.—To get the best from 
our young steck we need, therefore, to separate 
the sexes when the chickens are two months old. 
The pullets should then be graded into sizes and 
run in flocks of, say, fifty, which can be reduced 
to twenty-five as they get older. Grading to 
size should be continued even to maturity. The 
cockerels can also be placed in groups and graded 
into sizes. Their exact handling will depend upon 
the objective in view. If for table, they should 
be put up to fatten in small, wired-in runs, each 
taking from six to a dozen birds. Free range 
means development of muscle rather than flesh, 
and it is the latter that we need for table purposes. 
Therefore, as the fattening process comes along, 
the table cockerels should be penned. Grading of 
cockerels being fattened for the table is desirable, — 
because then the best results can be obtained from 
each flock. The art in fattening lies in knowing 
when a bird is ripe, and whether or not it will 
stand a short or a long period. 

Crop Development.—From the time that the 
pullets are four months old and up to maturity 
they should be well fed. Under-feeding during 
that period will not see proper development of 
crop or egg organs, and it is a fact that roomy 
crops mean large eating capacities, and a big food 
cupboard in the crop means an abundance of eggs. 


ADVICE ON POULTRY MATTERS. 


Mr. W. Powell-Owen, THE GARDEN Poultry 
Expert, will be pleased to answer, free of charge, any . 
questions dealing with poultry-keeping. A stamped 
and addressed envelope should be enclosed, when a 
lengthy and delatled reply will be posted promptly. 
Communications should be sent to Mr. W. Powell- 
Owen, care of THE GARDEN, 20, Tavistock Street, 
Strand, W.C.2. Samples of foods (report thereon and 
Suggested use), 18. 6d. ; post-mortems, 2s. 6d. each. 
Send samples and dead fowls (latter by rail and letters 
under separate cover) direct to W. Powell-Owen, 
“ Powell-Owen”’ Poaliry Bureau, 474, High Street, 
Hampstead, N.W.3. 
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OWINGS of the Brassica family should 
be made as soon as possible, notably 
of Cauliflowers, Brussels Sprouts, 
Savoys, Cabbage and early Broccoli. 
At a later date another sowing of these 
should be made, a sowing of the Kales in 


variety being made at the same time. 
In the neighbourhood of towns, mice and 
birds, especially sparrows, are often very 


destructive of seeds. Where trouble is likely 
to occur with these, the seeds should be mixed 
with a little red lead. Obtain this in the powder 
form and place it in a shallow vessel. Slightly 
damp the seeds with water or paraffin, and then 
mix them with the red lead so that they become 
thoroughly coated before sowing. Snails and slugs 
are numerous this year, and now is the time 
to try to combat them. On light porous soils 
one of the best insect eradicating mediums is a 
dressing of agricultural salt, at the rate of 
scwt. to the acre. On heavy land salt should 
not be used. Lime will be useful, as a rule, 
here. 

A Handy Strawberry Frame.—tThe two Straw- 
berry frames shown in the accompanying illus- 
tration are of very simple design. Each frame is 
made to cover a row of Strawberries and is 
15 inches wide, 10 inches deep at back and 
9 inches deep in front. The panes of glass 
are made to slide up and down in grooves, so 
that the plants are easily ventilated and 
attended to. By the aid 
of cold frames the fruit 
may be picked at least 
a fortnight earlier than 
from the open. 

Melons in Frames.—A 
batch of plants may now 
be raised for planting 
in frames, and an article 
on the cultivation of 
Melons will be found on 
page 199.. A hotbed 
is essential for this 
method of culture, and 
plenty of heating 
materials should be 
placed around the sides 
of the frames. The 
utmost use must be made 
of sun-heat by judicious 
ventilation of the frames, 
closing them early in the 
afternoon after spraying 
the plants with lukewarm 
rain-water. The varieties 
Eminence and Hero of 
Lockinge are both suit- 
able for frame culture. . 


Feijoa Sellowiana.—This is a small bushy 
tree, native of Brazil, which is now in flower in 
the Economic House, at Kew. It bears a 
fruit which is oblong in shape and 13 inches to 
2 inches in length. The flavour of the fruit is 
described as delicious—not unlike that of the 
Strawberry. 

Euphorbia splendens.—This attractive plant, 
a native of Madagascar, is now in flower in the 
Succulent House, Kew Gardens. The bracts are 
bright red and waxy, the leaves bright green 
and rather. small. The plant grows to a height 
of 4 feet. 

Hypericum cuneatum.—tThis is one of the 
lowliest of the St. John’s Worts, not attaining 
more than an inch or so in height. In poor soil 
and full sun it clings closely to the ground, making 
an elegant tracery of crimson stems and tiny, 
rounded, blue green leaves. At the ends of the fine 
trailers large scarlet buds are formed in early 
summer, and these burst into golden flowers of 
quite amazing dimensions for so small a plant. 
The branchlets are so brittle that great care must 
be exercised in handling. We grow this charming 
little subject among the smaller grey-leaved Saxi- 
frages, Pentstemon rupicola, and other dainty 
things of the kind, and it has not, so far, been other 
than well-behaved and delightful. 

Flowers Sought After by Honey Bees.— 
When sowing hardy annuals at the present time 
it is worth while for beekeepers to grow those which 
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are especially sought after by bees. The following 
is a short list comprising flowers of high honey or 
pollen value: Alyssum maritimum, Borago off- 
cinalis, Centaurea cyaneus (Cornflower), Clarkia 
pulchella, Coreopsis tinctoria, Eschscholzia cali- 
fornica, Gilia tricolor, Impatiens glandulifera, Lim- 
nanthes Douglasii, Nemophila insignis, N. maculata; 
Nigella damascena, Phacelia campanularia, P. 
tanacetifolia, P. viscida, Reseda odorata (Mig- 
nonette), Silene pendula, Schizopetalon Walkeri, 
Tropæolum majus and minor (Nasturtiums), 
and Whitlavia grandiflora. These annuals should 
be grown in large masses; they will then be of 
practical value to the beekeeper. 

Balsa Wood.—During the past few years con- 
siderable attention has been directed to this wood. 
It is of light colour and extremely light in weight. 
The tree furnishing it is believed to be Ochroma 
Lagopus, a native of the West Indies and Tropical 
America. In the West Indies it is known as 
Down Tree or Corkwood Trees, and grows to a 
height of from 20 feet to 40 feet. Attached to the 
seeds is a downy substance used for stuffing pillows, 
&c. In the Technical Supplement issued by the 
General Staff of the War Office, September 3, 1918, 
the following particulars are given: ‘‘ Balsa Timber 
in Costa Rica.—This timber is of extreme import- 
ance in aeroplane construction, as it is the lightest 
wood so far known, It isexceedingly porous, and 
is thus suitable for all types of insulation. The 
tree will thrive free of parasites on any ground in 

the Tropics, with the 

exception of swamp, 
although it grows best 
on rich ground. In one 
year it attains a height 
of ro feet and a diameter 
of 4 inches, and continues 
at this rate for two 
years. In five or six 
years a diameter of 
roinches is obtained, and 
such a tree produces 
at least 200 board feet. 
The present supply of 
this wood is extremely 
restricted on account 
of the difficulty of trans- 
port in the region where 
it thrives best. The 
future of the Balsa trade 
in Costa Rica appears to 
depend very largely on 
whether or not it can be 
» successfully grown by 
plantings on land pre- 
pared for the purpose. 
(Aviation, July 15, 
1918.)’ 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


(The Editor is not responsible for the opinions 
expressed by correspondents.) 


CORRUGATED TOMATOES. - 


N Tue GARDEN of April 19, page 173, Mr. . 


Chapman hints that the clerical ‘‘ great guns” 
{though neither is a Can(n)on, I believe] and I 
are a set of “old fogics.” Maybe we are. I am 
‘one, anyway. But I continue to triumph, on reading 
the concluding note from Mr. W. A. Warry of 
Guernsey. It was when a private resident at 
Hove for some years that I learned to appreciate 
the red corrugated Tomatoes. I thought they 
came from France, but probably they were grown 
at Worthing, whence Hovites and Brightonians 
get so many choice fruits and vegetablcs.—ANNE 
AMATEUR. 


ON this question I intend to stick to my guns, 

and certainly your more recent correspon- 
dents do not weaken my case. Here is a gentle- 
man from Guernsey—Mr. W. A. Warry—who 
asserts that the old corrugated red was a finer 
cropper than are the new and _ well-shaped 
varieties, In r917 I took up to one of 
the Royal Horticultural Society’s meetings a 
naturally grown bunch of fruit of Early Market 
carrying twenty-seven fully ripened Tomatoes, 
and it was seen and can be borne witness to 
by several experts. All the fruits were of perfect 
shape and usable size, and, what is more to the 
point, of very excellent flavour. Mr. Warry goes 
on to say that the large red corrugated Tomato 
is still largely grown around the Brighton district, 
and sold to private boarding-houses for its superior 
flavour in cooking. Well now, I think I ought 
to know something of Brighton private boarding- 
houses, for I lived in one for a year for my sins, 
and I may tell your readers that the amiable 
Mrs. Todgers who presided over that establish- 
ment hati not the remotest notion of a sense of 
flavour in a Tomato or in anything else.—F. 
HERBERT CHAPMAN. 


I HAVE noticed that several of your critics on 

“ Flavour in Tomatoes” have gone off the 
main point when their arguments seemed to become 
weak. One brings in Apples, another Plum 
flavour, &c., which does not help the original 
question. Your correspondent Mr. F. H. Chap- 
man in THE GARDEN of April 19, page 173, puts 
up an exceptionally weak defence, which to my 
mind puts him clearly out of action ; he says that he 
could not help noticing that all those in favour of 
the Tomato of twenty-five to thirty years ago (old 
large corrugated red) are men on the elderly side. 
Surely he cannot expect young men to give their 
opinion on matters of nearly thirty years ago; it 
must come from men on the elderly side, on that 
account only. No such camouflaged arguments 
will alter the opinion that the old Tomato 
mentioned was far and away superior in flavour. 
—W. A. Warry, The Arcade, Guernsey. 


TOMATO TRIALS : UNORTHODOX 
VARIETIES. 


THINK the Rev. Joseph Jacob has dune good 

service in calling the attention of readers of 
THE GARDEN to what he facetiously describes as 
unorthodox varieties of Tomatoes. It is some 
years since I first became,acquainted with them 
on visiting the greenhouse of a friend who made 
a special study of out-of-the-way subjects, and 
among such he cultivated Egg Plants (Aubergines), 
Ice Plants (Mesembryanthemum crystallinum), a 
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curious collection of Cacti, and, not least, un- 
orthodox Tomatoes. I well remember being 
interested in bunches of Red Currant and Pear- 
shaped varietics as well as some resembling 
Cherries, and his remarking, “What do you 
think of that little lot ? Uncommon, aren’t they ? ” 
Well, since that day other people have tried these 
attractive Tomatoes, but it is the exception rather 
than the rule to find them. Some there are who 
only view them in the light of decorative sorts, 
but I am bound to say that they are not without 
their table value. There is one point to which 
special attention should be called, and it is that 
the fruit of these ripens somewhat quicker than 
that of the ordinary varieties. Mention has been 
made by Mr. Jacob of Chiswick Peach. It is 
an excellent variety. May I be permitted to 
draw attention to another, viz., Sutton'’s Cascade, 
which produces long bunches of fruit, after the 


_ Style of a Cherry, of good flavour.—W. LINDERS 


LEA. 


FLAVOUR IN APPLES. 


S an advocate of quality before appearance in 
fruits, I trust that prizes will be awarded 
accordingly at many fruit shows in the future. 
I remember giving a Cox’s Orange to a gentleman, 
and he said it did not appeal to him; he preferred 
Lord Derby as a dessert Apple. Fortunately, large 
numbers are more sensitive in taste. Flavour, I 
should say, in Apples largely depends on soil, age 
of trees, light, air, and time of picking. I grafted 
Boston Russet yesterday. I have Ashmead’s 
Kernel, Ribston, Wyken, Mannington’s Pear- 
main, Ellison’s Orange, Cox, Sturmer and several 
Russets, allin about 14 inches of soil on sand. Out 
of the lot, Cox does worst. We want first-class 
fruit from dark, hard, polished leafage. I saw a 
quarter of Cox a few years ago at Slough defoliated 
by a gale, when other sorts carried their leaves. 
I am growing seedlings from American Mother, 
expecting a dark, strong leafage. I forgot to 
mention I have two standards of Irish Peach, also 
have grafted Lord Burghley, which I expect to fruit 
this year. I should have mentioned that one of the 
most important things in producing quality in 
fruit is killing down insects. Some years ago the 
best Apple sent up to your journal in February, I 
believe, was Lodgmore Nonpareil. I understand 
the way to gain prizes at shows now is to pick your 
largest and best-shaped Apples, and colour them 
withthe sun on grass. Dew at night and sunshine 
in the daytime give colour; do they give flavour ? 
—ARTHUR WHITE, Selborne, Waterford. 


THE ORIGIN OF THE LOGANBERRY. 


GOME little time ago I was interested in reading 

a letter in the Fseld on the Loganberry, and 
having discussed the matter with our mutual 
friend Mr. MacDonald, he suggested you might 
be interested in hearing from me on the subject. 
Since the year 1889 I have known what I believe 
to be the Loganberry as a native fruit on the 
Central Range of the Andes in the Republic of 
Colombia, South America, about 5° north latitude, 
at an altitude of 7,000 feet above sea level. I was 
resident in Colombia for sixteen years at an altitude 
of 4,000 feet above sea level, and the Loganberry, 
known there as the ‘‘ Mora,” was collected by 
the natives at the higher altitudes and brought 
in to our market. It was one of our staple supplies 
for making ‘‘dulce” or jam and jelly or fruit 
tarts, and was much appreciated for its excellent 
flavour, The Loganberry grows wild and plenti- 
fully in the bush between the altitudes 7,000 feet 
to 9,000 feet above sea level, and did well when 
transplanted in my garden at the lower altitude. 
As far as I know, it was never imported and 
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cultivated by the natives, but was a native vine 
growing in the bush, more of the appearance of a . 
large Raspberry vine than the Blackberry, which 
also abounded. I do not, therefore, think that the 
Colombian Loganberry can be a hybrid, although 
I am not in any way an expert in these matters. 
If it would be of interest I should be pleased to 
bring home a specimen of the vine when I make my 
next visit to Colombia, which will probably be 
some time this year. (It would be most {nterest- 
ing to see this native plant of the Andes, and it 
might throw some light on the mysterious origin 
of the Loganberry,])—ArtHuR J. RUSSELL. 


THE AMARYLLIS (HIPPEASTRUM). 


HE note in THE GARDEN of April 5 on the 
display of these gorgeous flowers at Kew 
recalls the fact that the Amaryllis is not generally 
well grown in private gardens. And yet its 
cultute is very simple, its wants, if important, 
being few and easily satisficd. Where many 
growers err is in the after-blooming treatment 
of the bulbs. Not a few put the pots under 
a stage as soon as the flowers fade, and then 
complain that their plants do not flower well 
or regularly. This is all wrong. As a rule the 
plants are placed in a comparatively cool house 
while in bloom, and this is to be commended, as 
it prolongs the season of bloom, and if not given 
a temperature of less than 45°, no harm will 
result. Immediately flowering is over, however, 
the pots should be set in a genial growing tem- 
perature of from 65° to 70°, so as to induce healthy 
and strong leaf growth, and thus return fresh 
vigour to the bulbs. As soon as growth is com- 
pleted, which is usually in June, remove the plants 
to a sunny greenhouse, set them in full sunshine, 
attend carefully to the watering, and give an 
occasional dose of weak liquid manure, or, better 
still, a weekly watering with Ichthemic Guano, 
a tablespoonful to a gallon of water. It is seldom 
that repotting is necessary, but if this has to 
be done, immediately after flowering is the most 
suitable time. Overpotting must be avoided, 
good bulbs even succeeding for several years 
in 5-inch pots, while the very largest bulbs should 
never be in pots larger than 7 inches. By the 
middle of September the foliage will begin to 
mature and water must be given much more 
sparingly, but must not be altogether withheld. 
This is important, as it is wrong to kill the roots; 
but, of course, during winter a very small quantity 
will be required. From September till the flower- 
spikes begin to show, the pots may be set under 
the stage, but free from drip, and in a temperature 
not under 50°.—C. BLAIR, Preston House Gardens, 
Linlithgow. 


SOWING DARK-COLOURED SEEDS. 


DARESAY many amateur gardeners like 

myself find it difficult to sow seeds (especially 
the dark-coloured ones, such as Cabbage, Turnip, 
Onions, &c.) sufficiently thin, owing to their being 
so much the colour of the ground. I hit on a 
plan two years ago which I have found very 
successful, viz., to coat the seeds white, which is 
very simply done as follows: Drop two or three 
drops of strong mucilage into a teaspoonful of 
water and mix well. Put the seeds to be coated 
in a shallow box—pill box or penny ointment 
tin—on which drop two or three drops of the 
diluted gum water. Be careful not to drop too 
much. Shake well, and then add by degrees 
very finely powdered French chalk. Again shake, 
and if not sufficiently covered, add more French 
chalk, and when turned out they will be found 
to be thinly covered and quite white, which makes 
it very easy to see if they are properly distributed. 
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Personally, I have found it a great saving of 
seeds, and I get stronger plants consequently.— 
J. A. JEFFREY. 


SALPIGLOSSIS DISEASE. 


OW that the season for planting half-hardy 

annuals is at hand, I should be glad if any 
read*r could give information as to the wilting 
of that beautiful plant the Salpiglossis. The 
trouble is apt to occur when the plant, which 
hitherto has appeared healthy, approaches the 
flowering stage. It then collapses suddenly. 
This disease has been terribly prevalent during 
recent years and appears to be on the increase. 
The appearance points to eelworm, and suggests 
planting in soil to which gime rather than manure 
has been added. However, I prefer not to jump 
to conclusiovs in the absence of definite know- 
ledge which other readers of THE GARDEN may 
possess. As a great admirer of the Salpiglossis, 
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are common. It never gets bare at the bottom, 
and grows quite as fast as Privet without sending 
out objectionable roots, stands almost any wind, 
has glossy, beautiful leaves and abundant pretty 
pink flowers. It is a perfect hedge plant where 
great strength to resist animals is not required. 
E. macrantha should be hardy in Ireland and along 
the West Coast of England. Cypress is another 
shrub that is better than Privet as a garden screen, 
and grows very fast. It is much used in windy 
places in New Zealand, but should be planted 
when small if staking is to be avoided and loss by 
death minimised.—W. J. FARMER. 


THE DOUBLE GREEN PRIMROSE. 


NUMBER of years ago I had flowers of a 
double green Primrose brought to me to see 
if Ih ad observed such before. I had not, though I 
knew such had been recorded. The plant was 
found by a shepherd on the hills of Colvend in 
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1 deplore the prospect of having to discard it.— 
W. FW: 


A RED-FLOWERED VIOLET. 


I SEND two blooms of a really red Violet, 

which chanced to appear in the garden of a 
friend “of mine. It is a very much redder colour 
than Amiral Avellan, and it also is sweet-scented. 
] consider it quite an interesting break in Violet 
colouring, and am anxious to know if it is unique 
in the Violet family.—J. Hııı Por, D.L. (Captain), 
Riverston, Nenagh. 

[The flowers were much withered upon arrival, 
and failed to recover when placed in water. So 
far as could be determined, however, the shade 
of red is deeper and richer than that of Amiral 
Avellan., It is very fragrant ard certainly worth 
perpetuating.—Ep. ] f 


HEDGE PLANTS. 


RIVET, I think, should only be planted where 
nothing else will serve. Its type of rooting 

is most objectionable, and it is a great pest when 
next a garden border. I much prefer the good 
old Hawthorn for fencing purposes. In Cornwall 
we have a shrub that far excels Privet, viz., 
Escallonia macrantha. It grows freely from 
cuttings or seed, Plants from self-sown seeds 
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Kirkcudbr ghtshire, but, unfortunately, it had not 
been marked, and I could never ascertain any- 
thing more about it. The flowers were quite as 
double as those of any of the double Primroses 
in cultivation.—S. ARNOTT. 
MELONS 
HE best Melons are, generally speaking, 
* produced in houses or deep pits, and this 
because the necessary conditions of heat 
and moisture can be the better arranged 
and maintained; but, it should be 
added, quite first-rate fruits can be grown in 
ordinary garden frames in summer. A grand 
display so grown, which it was my lot to assist 
with some years ago at Bostock Hall, Middlewich, 
is still fresh in my memory. For an early 
batch I prefer to grow Melons in large pots. The 
plants are then more under control and, being 
restricted in root-run, ripen quicker, On an 
average it takes from three and a half to four 
months from the seed-sowing to the ripening, 
according to the cultivation and variety. 
Melon seeds should be sown singly in 2-inch to 
3-inch pots containing a mixture of two parts loam 


and one part leaf-mould. Several seeds can also be 
sown together in a larger pot, but there is more 
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risk of losing a plant or two when potting the 
seedlings singly or planting them out, as the case 
may be, than when sown singly at the commence- 
ment. For early sowings it is a great help to 
germination if the pots are placed in a propagating- 
case or plunged in a hot-bed. Much warmth 
and moisture are two essentials in growing Melons 
until the ripening process is at hand. 

Another way to raise these plants is to sow 
the seeds in the ridge or hillock of soil on the 
hot-bed where the plants are to fruit. This method 
is less common than that described before, but it is 
quite reliable, as could be seen last year at Woburn, 
where Mr. Palmer, the head-gardener, had a 
splendid crop of Barr’s Golden Beauty Melons 
from seeds so sown. 

For the earliest crop I prefer to grow the plants 
in pots of 12-inch to 14-inch size, plunged in a 
hot-bed ; so grown they are more easily controlled. 
Later batches can be grown in pots, too, if wished, 
though, as the season advances, the pots should be 
larger and there will be no need of the hot-bed. 
Most growers, however, plant out the main crops, 
while some plant out their earliest plants also. 
Where a house cannot be allotted to Melons, 
recourse must be had to the cold frame, in which 
splendid fruits can be grown. If a hot-bed can 
be made, the plants get a better start and will 
have a more sure prospect of success. A mound of 
soil should be put on the top of the hot-bed a 
day or two after it has been made, and, when 
warmed through, it will be ready for the plants, 
one or two according to the size of the frame. 

The soil for planting in should be made quite 
firm and consist chiefly of loam with a sprinkling 
of bone-meal. Where the loam is of poor quality, 
spent Mushroom-bed manure and bone-meal should 
be added, while the presence of a few pieces of 
charcoal or lime rubble will help to keep the whole 
sweet, 

The treatment to be given the growing plants 
is practically the same, whether in frame or house ; 
airing, syringing, watering and husbanding of 
sun-heat to promote healthy plants. In other 
words, the culture is almost synonymous with 
that accorded the Cucumber plant, the chief 
point of distinction being that the pistillate flowers 
of the Melon must, as a rule, be hand-fertilised, 
and during this period the foliage be kept drier 
until pollination has been effected. Suitable 
flowers are chosen, and their fertilisation so 
managed that the prospective crop will grow 
together evenly. Fruits are produced on lateral 
and sublateral shoots, which in turn are stopped 
at one or two leaves beyond the fruits, according 
to space and practice. Plants in frames have, as 
a rule, more growing room, and so need not be so 
rigidly pinched or stopped. When the fruits reach 
the size, say, of a large Orange, some support 
should be given to prevent their breaking away 
from the tender vine. Nets are the best means 
for giving this support where fruits are hanging 
from the trellis-work, but in frames the Melons 
can be placed on inverted flower-pots. The time 
for cutting the fruit is indicated by the alteration 
of colour, an agreeable scent, and an inclination 
to crack around the stem where it is joined to 
the vine. An improvement in flavour follows 
if cut Melons are put in an airy fruit-room for a 
few days before using them. 

Personal taste will decide varieties, but two old 
favourites are Blenheim Orange and Hero ot 
Lockinge, though for delicious flavour the variety 
mentioned earlier in these notes will be difficult 
to beat. For frame work Earl’s Favourite, Little 
Heath and British Queen are reliable sorts. The 
accompanying photograph shows a house of Melons 
skilfully grown at Kenwood Gardens, Hampstead, 
under Mr. Ward’s.management, 


Ampthill Park Gardens. >C, TURNER, 
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Anemone Pulsatilla and 


A. montana 
By W. R. DYKES. 


NEMONE PULSATILLA is a compara- 
tively well-known plant. It occurs 
in a few places on some of our chalk 
downs, but it is by no means certain 
that it is really a native of this country. 

Some modern botanists hold that it is one of the 
plants introduced from the Continent by early 
invaders, possibly by the Romans. However 
that may be, the plant is no less welcome whether 
it only succeeds in producing one or two dwarf 
flowers on the open down or whether it grows 
into a big clump with twenty or thirty stems in 
the shelter and richer soil of a rock garden. 

The whole plant, including the flowers, is densely 
covered with fine silky hairs. Each flower is 
raised on a separate stem with a tuft or involucre 
of finely divided leaves not far below it, and 
the bases of the stems are hidden in rapidly 
growing leaves. The colour 
of the flower varies a good 
deal, but is usually a pale 
mauve, though it may be a 
much darker purple or even 
a deep colour, 
There is also a white form, 
which, unfortunately, I do 
not possess, but of which I 
should very much like to 
obtain a few seeds later in 
the summer. 

Some years ago I collected 
on Monte Maggiore in Istria, 
to the west of Fiume, a few 
plants of what I believe to be 
A. montana. In the wild 
state each plant seemed to 
produce only a single flower- 
ing stem, and these were 
dotted here and there among 
the grass of an open space 
high up on the hillside. I 
whether the 
surv.ve if I 


chocolate 


was doubtful 
plants would 
dug them up in full flower, 
but there was no alternative ; 
and, as it turned out, not 
only did all the three that I 
dug up survive, but they 
have shown their appreciation 
of the changed conditions by 
growing into fine clumps, of 
which each bears some twenty 
or thirty flower-stems. I 
noticed no colour variations 
among the wild plants, and 
the flowers seemed always to 
be of a very dark violet- 
purple (Violet noirâtre, tons 
3 et 4, No. 193 du “ Répertoire de Couleurs "’). 
For several years, whenever these plants have 
been in flower side by side with others of A. 
Pulsatilla, I have tried to arrive at a satisfactory 
distinction between the two species. Books do 
not help one much. They try to insist on differ- 
ences in the way the foliage is divided ; but these 
do not seem to hold good when a number of plants 
There appears, however, to be 
more justification for the starement that while 
Pulsatilla holds its head erect, that of montana 


are examined. 


always droops. At any rate, whereas on a sunny 
morning the flowers of Pulsatilla open out almost 
fat and face the sun, those of montana remain 
more or less bell-shaped and droop their heads. 
There is also, I think, another point of difference 


that I have noticed this year for the first 
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time, and it would be interesting to know whether 
the experience of other gardeners supports or 
refutes what follows. One of the most pleasing 
features of the flower of Pulsatilla is the contrast 
between the lilac or purple of the sepals and the 
broad, circular mass of golden anthers which sur- 
rounds the central cone of carpels. The latter 
are very numerous, but are closely packed together 
to form a narrow, tapering cone. In montana, 
on the other hand, the carpels, though equally 
numerous, stand out separately from each other, 
and thus form a broad purple tassel in the midst 
of the golden anthers. This feature can be clearly 
seen in the accompanying sketches. 

Both Pulsatilla and montana are easily raised 
from seed, and this is probably the best method 
of obtaining a number of plants. Soon after the 
flowers have faded the carpels separate out until 
they form almost spherical heads. Each seed is 
attached to the central receptacle, and has attached 
to it in its turn a long feathery tail. When the 


seeds are ripe they are very easily detached from 
the top of the stem, and unless the heads are 
watched with some care, the gardener will one day 


notice that the seeds have all been blown away. 
He should, however, anticipate this natural 
means of dispersal and, having secured the seeds, 
sow them at once in pots, which may be left 
outside in the open. They should then germinate 
readily in the autumn, and the pots can then 
with advantage be given the protection of a cold 
frame during the winter. 

About the end of March or early in April the 
seedlings can be planted out in their permanent 
positions, or they can remain for another year in 
the pots if the seeds have been sown thinly and 
if the plants have not grown sturdily. A sunny, 
open position in light rich soil not deficient in lime 
seems to suit them best, and they should begin to 


flower a year later and then grow rapidly into. 
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These Anemones are not easy plants to hybridise 
because of the labour and care needed to extract 
all the anthers, which must number 200 or 300, 
before they begin to shed their pollen. However, 
I am inclined to think that I did succeed in obtain- 
ing crosses between montana and the chocolate- 
coloured form of Pulsatilla. At any rate, some 
seedlings which are now in flower are very rich 
in colour, and I am inclined to think that 
the crossing of these forms with the albino 
of Pulsatilla would give us a whole series of 
delightful coloured varieties. 


Dwarf and Slow-growing 
Conifers.—II 


By MURRAY HORNIBROOK. 


Cupressus.—Several species of Cypress vary 
enormously from seed; in fact, a description 
of the “named” varieties of the Lawson 
Cypress alone would fill 
several pages, as may be 
realised from the number of 
dwarf forms which occur 
among them. 

C. Lawsoniana var. gracilis 
nana is a decorative form 
with fine drooping foliage 
of deep green. 

Var. filiformis compacta, a 
dwarf, close-growing pyramid, 
branch points drooping, 
foliage Fern-like. 

Var. nana compacta, a 
dark green globular dwart, 
slow-growing, thick branches 
and foliage very dense. This 
form seems to me to be 
identical with var. inter- 
media. 

Var. nana alba variegata, 
very compact and slow-grow- 
ing, foliage erect and splashed 
with white. 

Var. nana albo-spica, a 
compact, spherical shrub with 
silvery white branch tips. 

Var. nana argentea, a low, 
thick-set form with glaucous, 
silvery leaves. 

Var. nana glauca, a small 
globular bush with beautiful 
blue green foliage. 

Var. minima glauca.—Mr. 
Bean says this is identical 
DROOPING. with nana glauca ;- but 

Beissner says it is distinct— 

a pigmy form with thick, 

crowded, erect branches set 

edgeways; foliage dark blue 
green. The form I received as var. minima is 
certainly much slower in growth than var. nana of 
the trade. 

Var. tamariscifolia, a dwarf, spreading form, in 
habit and foliage not unlike Juniperus Sabina 
tamariscifolia. 

Var. plumosa nidifera.—In general appearance 
not unlike var. tamariscifolia, but the tips of 
its branchlets are curiously broad and splayed. 

Var. Fletchert.—Another indispensable, a slow- 
growing form, retaining for a long time filmy foliage 
almost Heath-like, of a wonderful pale blue grey 
colour. Some large specimens are commencing 
to show signs of producing ordinary Lawson 
foliage, while still retaining the glaucous colour. 

Var. (milfordensts, cis | a>slow-growing form; 


MONTANA; 
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Beissner mentions two forms that I have not 
seen: var. pygma@a argentea, which is said to be the 
smallest form of. all, a tiny ball of shimmering 
white; and an almost prostrate form making a 
flat-topped, umbrella-like plant 2} feet high by 
5 feet wide. 

Chamecyparis sphaeroides (the White Cedar) 
gives us four forms: Var. ericoides (syn. Retini- 
spora), a dwarf, compact pyramid, bearing only 
juvenile, awl-shaped foliage, bright green in summer, 
turning red brown in winter like Cryptomeria 
elegans, 

Var. leptoclada (syn. andelayensis).—This form 
bears only adult foliage and makes a small pyramid 
of stiff, closely adpressed branches ; colour, blue 
green. This plant seems to prefer a sunny situa- 
tion and a damp, sandy soil. 

Var. nana, a dense-growing, round bush ; 
Foliage. 

Var. pygmæa, an irregular pigmy bush with 
dense foliage on short, spread- 
ing branches. 

C. obtusa (syn. Biota).— 
The Japan Cypress has been 
long cultivated as a garden 
plant in Japan, and from 


similar 


the many garden forms 
which have appeared, the 
following are dwarf or slow- 
growing : 


Var. compacta, a thick-set, 
round, bushy form. 

Var. filicoides, a distinct, 
low-growing form with spread- 
ing Fern-like foliage of dark 
green. 

Var. lycopodiodes, a dense, 
very slow-growing pyramid 
with extraordinary foliage 
like a Club Moss; very deep 
blue green, most distinct. 

Var. tetragona aurea, a rare 
and very distinct form of 
exceptionally slow growth, 
branchlets thick and four- 
sided ; foliage bright gold in 
sunny situations. 

Var. nana.—A slow-growing 
form with crowded, fan- 
shaped branches; much 
grown in Japan.. 

Var. nana aurea, branches 
drooping at tips like Palm 
leaves, and flecked with gold. 

Var. nana gracilis, a 
dainty dwarf form with 
slender branchlets and droop- 
ing foliage. 

Var. nana albo-variegata, 
a slow-growing silver varie- 
gated form. 

Var. nana densa, one of 
the best; a small shrub of 
erect, congested branches, 
bearing: dark blue green foliage curled 
Parsley. 

Var.- pygmea, a tiny form with fan-shapel 
branches, spreading over the ground like a Sela- 
ginella. There is a gold variegated form of 
this. 

C. nootkatensis var. compacta, a pretty, compact, 
dı nse-growing bush forming a green blue ball. 

C. obtusa pisifera var. plumosa nana aurea, an 
impossible name for a pretty dwarf golden bush of 
arching feathery foliage. 

Var. pisifera aurea nana, much smaller than the 
type, otherwise similar to it. 

Var. pisifera nana.—This and its variegated form 
var. aurea variegata are two of the smallest and 
slowest of conifers. I have a very old plant of 


like 
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the variegated form which covers about a square 
yard of space, but is barely 1 foot in height; the 
branchlets are very small and the foliage fan-like, 
drooping and curled. 

Var. filifera aurea in time gets too big, but looks 
its best when allowed to droop its golden strands 
over a rock face. 

Cedrus.—So far no dwarf forms have been 
recorded of either C. atlantica or C. Deodara; 
but C. Libani (the Cedar of Lebanon) supplies 
us with 

Var. nana.—A large spherical 
branches much shorter than the type. 

Var. compacta.—Seems simply a slower-growing 
form of the type. 

Var. nana pyramidalis.—A_thick-set, 
dwarf form with erect, crowded branches. 


bush with 


conical 


Var. pendula Sargentit.—A_ slow-growing form 
with weeping branches, which looks particularly 
well hanging down the face of a large rock. 


ANEMONE PULSATILLA; FLOWERS ERECT, 

Var. brevifolia or C. brevifolia.—This short- 
leaved, slow-growing form comes from Cyprus 
and is, by some authorities, considered to be a 
separate species. It is very slow-growing, and 
I have only seen small trees of it; but, so far, 
I can see no difference between it and a slow- 
growing Cedar which Barbier used to send out 


as C. Libant Comte de Dijon. There is a good- 


sized tree of the ‘“‘ Comte” on the  rockery 
in Glasnevin Botanic Gardens. It has made 
a low spreading bush with rather pen- 
dulous branches. Its branchlets and foliage 
seem identical with my “ brevifolias,’’ but 
until the latter are older I cannot tell 
whether they will be identical also in their 
habit. 
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Cryptomeria.—The Chinese and Japanese 
Cedars have been cultivated for so many years 
that they have, especially in Japan, produced 
numerous garden forms, of which several are 
dwarf or slow-growing. 

C. japonica compacta nana.—A thickly branched 
ornamental dwarf form with shorter branches 
than the type and bright dark green foliage. 

Var. nana (syn. pygmaa).—Very dwarf, but 
forming a rather unshapely bush, owing to the 
irregularity of its growth. One branch may end 
in a tuft of small branchlets and another send out 


a fairly long shoot at right angles. It needs 
pruning to keep it in shape. 
Var. nana alba spica.—Dwarf, with white- 


tipped branchlets. 

Var. globosa nana.—This, I think, is a dwarf 
form of C. chinensis and is the best of the forms 
with ordinary foliage. It is slow-growing, rarely 
reaching 3 feet in height. The branches are very 
open; leaves and branches 
very short. It makes a very 
regular, compact, globular 
bush, shaped rather like a 
bridal bouquet. Foliage very 
light yellow green in summer, 
yellow brown in winter, 

Var. spiralis. — There are 
three forms of this interest- 
ing sport, one of which I 
have not seen—C. Tenko-sugt 
of the Japanese. This is 
said to have very long 
whiplash-like branchlets, 
straight for most of their 
length and twisted spirally 
just at their tips. 

Var. spiraliter falcata 
(Siebold) = C. Kusari-sugi of 
Japan.—A most distinct 
form; very slow-growing, 
forming, with me, a bare 
stem, on the summit of which 
a mop-head is formed of 
slender, trailing, spirally 
twisted branchlets and pale 
green foliage. A very distinct, 
effective and = graceful little 
tree. Another form with 
thick, fleshy, twisted foliage 
forming a congested head 
is aptly called the Hedgehog 
Cryptomeria, and is known 
to the Japanese as C. Sekka- 
This form is apt to 

leader, which 
cut off if the 
character of the plant is to 
be maintained. There is a 
strong tree of var. spiralis 
at Mount Usher in Wicklow 
(I think of this form) which 
has sent up a leader, and it, 


sugi. 
send up a 
should be 


and all the upper portion 
of the tree, bears normal foliage, while round 
the base of the leader a dense bush is 


growing, still bearing the twisted foliage of the 
variety. 

I have remarked that many of these dwarf 
sports do not grow at the same rate yearly. For 
some seasons their growth seems almost to have 
then comes a season when they make 
almost abnormal growth. This peculiarity I 
have particularly noticed in these spiral forms 
of Cryptomeria, and during the times of strong 
growth the mew foliage practically loses its “ twist,” 
but it regains it in the resting periods. 


Var. lycopodiformis.—A thick-set, bushy, dwarf 
Manze, otide NKO) gi, but never 
DANNY č 


ceased ; 
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C. elegans nana is recorded and said to have 
the same elegant juvenile foliage as C. elegans 
(type), turning a brilliant red in winter. A com- 
pact, columnar, very dense bush which I have 
never been able to get hold of. 

C. Lobbt nana.—An especially slow-growing 
form of this variety; foliage erect; branchlets 
very crowded and stiff. 

(To be continued.) 


CAMPANULA ISOPHYLLA 


DuRING the summer months and well into Sep- 
tember this delightful Campanula with its lilac 
blue flowers and its pure white form produces a 
glorious display in the cool greenhouse. It may 
be grown as a basket plant and suspended from the 
roof, or in pots and used as an edging to taller 
subjects. The long trailing growths, from 1 foot 
to 3 feet long, are covered with bloom, and there 
are few plants more easily cultivated. It is often 
seen in cottage windows, and as a rule in a thriving 
condition. 

To maintain a healthy stock, a few cuttings 
should be inserted about March, say, three or 
four in a 24-inch pot. When rooted they should 
be potted on intact, and pinched once or 
twice to produce side growths. Old plants may 
be cut back and potted in fresh soil, and 
when they have filled their receptacles with roots, 
liberal feeding with Clay’s Fertilizer or liquid 
manure will be very helpful. Such plants must 
never become dry at the base, or the leaves will 
turn yellow and the plants present a sickly 
appearance. C. isophylla is occasionally seen on 
the rock garden, but the results are not nearly 
so good as when it is treated as a cool-house 
subject. Every amateur should grow this beau. 
ciful Bellflower. B. 
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AGAPETES MACRANTHA 


IN THE CAMBRIDGE BOTANIC GARDEN. 
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HIS is one of the finest of the tender 
Vacciniads, now so rarely seen in gardens. 

In his description for the Botanical 
Magazine, with tab. 4566, Sir William 

Hooker wrote in the middle of last 

century: ‘‘ We have rarely seen a more truly lovely 
plant,” and he also remarks that ‘‘ We represented 
what we considered to be the prince of East Indian 
Thibaudias at our tab. 4303 (T. pulcherrima), and 
in the rich abundance of its handsome flowers 
it has the superiority over this, but here each 
individual flower is much larger and handsomer 
than in that species.” At this time both these 
plants were regarded as belonging to the genus 
Thibaudia, and they are nearly allied; but now, 
under more recent revision, the Asiatic species 
are referred to the genus Agapetes, while the true 
Thibaudias are all American. It must not be 
supposed from Sir William Hooker’s remark that 
this plant is not floriferous; it is, indeed, very 
floriferous, as will be seen from the accompanying 
illustration, and the flowers, moreover, are very 
long lasting. I have thought that they are very 
suggestive for pottery design, and Sir William 
remarks that in texture and marking they resemble 
some handsome piece of.china or porcelain. The 
flowers are described as 2} inches long and 1 inch 
in diameter. They are produced, as will be seen, 
by the woody parts of the stem, two or three 
peduncles springing from the same poirt. The 
peduncles thicken from the base up to the flower, 
and are red. The corolla is white and five-angled ; 
between the angles are numerous distinct oblique 
wavy red lines, more or less V shaped; the mouth 
is contracted and the five acute lobes are reflexed ; 
the stamens and stylcs are exserted, and the styles 
are longer than the stamens. The leaves are 
somewhat 
lanceolate acuminate, 
quite entire and 
glabrous. The plant 
was raised by Mr. 
Veitch of Exeter from 
! seeds received from 
Tt ee Kola Mountain, Moul- 
E mein, whence they 
were sent by the-well- 
known collector, Mr. 
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Thomas Lobb. It has 
been suggested that 
this plant is sub- 


epiphytic, as, indeed, 
some of its allies are ; 
but whether so or not, 
it is easily cultivated 
in a pot with peat, just 
as in the case of Penta- 
pterygium serpens, 
a handsome ally some- 
times met with in 
collections. Both are 
rooted from cuttings 
without much diffi- 
culty. Cuttings of 
Agapetes macrantha, 
lately inserted, are 
making a mass of callus 
without roots, and I 
have found in such 
cases that if the callus 
is broken and partly 
destroyed, roots are 
produced. The plant 
here illustrated is 
growing 
Cambridge Botanic 
Garden, and seven 
others of this 
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handsome alliance of plants are cultivated. 
The present example was received some years ago 
from the Birmingham Botanic Garden. It does 
well as a conservatory plant. 


Botanic Garden, Cambridge. R. Irwin LYNCH. 


CORYLOPSIS 


THESE interesting and pretty Japanese shrubs, 
allied to the Witch Hazels, are now in full beauty, 
and, considering their attractiveness at this 
season, one fails to understand why they are so 
seldom seen in our gardens, especially as in some 


DROOPING FLOWERS OF CORYLOPSIS 
SPICATA. 


cases they are old introductions. This was my 
thought on seeing a fine specimen of 

Corylopsis spicata in the charming 
garden of Dr. Wallis, East Grinstead. Here, 
unharmed by the vagaries of the weather 
in a full, open position, it presented a beautiful 
picture, producing its inflorescences of large 
Hazel-like flowers in the greatest profusion. These 
are pale yellow in colour, with a fragrance resem- 
bling Cowslips, produced before the leaves appear. 
In growth it forms a small shrub, growing eventu 
ally, when well established, to about 3 feet or 
4 feet in height. The leaves, which are pro- 
duced after flowering, are cordate in shape, on 
long stalks deeply veined deep green in colour. 
It was introduced from Japan so far back as 
1864, and received an award of merit from the 
Royal Horticultural Society on March 9, 1897. 

C. pauciflora, another Japanese species, is 
also worth noting, and is similar in many respects 
to the foregoing, only that its flowers are produced 
more sparingly, has smaller leafage, and scarcely 
grows more than 2 feet or 2} feet in height. As 
a dwarf early flowering rock shrub it is to be well 
recommended. It received a first-class certificate 
from the Royal Horticultural Society on March 4, 
1893. 

C. himalayana, from the Himalayas, is rarer 
in gardens than the other species previously 
noted, and is quite distinct in many ways. In 
growth it forms a large shrub, growing from 6 feet 
to 18 feet in height, and flowers later, generally 
about the middle of March. The inflorescences 
are produced in great profusion, and in colour 
are creamy white. Introduced to our gardens 
in 1879. 

All of these species are deserving of more 
extended cultivation, especially as they flower 
at a season when there are few shrubs flowering 
in our gardens, and help to break the monotony 
of winter. They herald the approach of spring, 
and are easily grownit, aiv good garden soil. 

Lindfield. B.S. 
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RABBITS—ACCLIMATISATION— 
PIONEERS. 


(SEE COLOURED : COVER,) 
Rabbits.—So far—that is, up to the time of 
penning these notes—the outstanding feature of 
our Tulip season here has been the depredations 
of the rabbit among the bulbs. I verily think that 
when, owing to a decree of the Food Controller, 
these little animals disappeared, for some reason 
best known to themselves, a considerable number 
sought refuge in the quiet lanes and lands round 
about Whitewell Rectory, and that the Rectory 
garden was marked down as a 
first-class larder to supply them 
with a few extra toothsome 
morsels. For a very consider- 
able time I have been fully 
aware that nice big fat Tulip 
bulbs are held in the highest 
estimation by mice, rats and 
pheasants; now I can add 
rabbits to the list. There is 
one bed in particular whose 
present punctured aspect 
speaks volumes for the keen- 
ness of their noses and their 
neatness in delving for what 
they want. The rows and the 
places where the bulbs were in 
the rows are marked with 
mathematical precision, and 
only an odd bulb here and 
there has escaped the ma- 
rauders. At first I thought it 
must be rats, but we have 
never seen any; and, on the 
other hand, there are unmis- 
takable signs of rabbits, in 
some cases round about a 
partly eaten bulb. I was 
very willing that, had the 
worst happened in the early 
days of the Great War, our 
quiet and sequestered parish 
room should have been a 
safe (?) haven for the valuable 
pictures belonging to the 
Corporation of Liverpool, as 
if a certain event had taken 
place it might have been; but 
I rather kicked when I found 
the Food Controller's rabbits 
on the scene ! - iry to 
say chance has made known 
to me another little weakness 
of this furry tribe. Last 
autumn I came home from 
Colesborne laden with a box 
of gigantic vegetable star- 
fishes, or, in other words, good 
fat crowns and roots of choice 
Eremuri. They were planted 
and covered with a good 
6 inches of soil over them, as I 
can personally testify, having 
done the work myself. After 
a time ominous scratchings 
appeared round about where 
they were, and at last, one 
day, a half-eaten crown was 
plainly visible and unmistak- 
able signs of rabbits. The bed 
was} raked¥ and “(made X good. 


a 
A second time the same thing 
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happened. Since then, light Birch branches, 
Spread out over the beds where the Eremuri 
are, have prevented any more pilfering. Have 
other readers, I wonder, suffered as I have 
done ? The subject is one which is of considerable 
practical utility to some of us 

Importation of Tulips into New Zealand.— 
One would have thought that Tulip bulbs would 
have been much easier to send to New Zealand in 
a decent condition than Daffodil bulbs, and that 
in the of the South Island, 
seems to suit Daffodils 
the difficulty of getting Tulips used to the topsy- 
A letter from a 
Tulip lover at Gore has put the problem in a new and 
unexpected light. ‘* No other bulb that has come 
under my notice is so heart-breaking a subject in 
the matter of Tulip.” 


southern part where 


the climate very well, 


turvy seasons was not very great. 


acclimatisation as the 
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Reading on, I learn that the bulbs reach the writer 
“as a rule in December ” ; that they are then 
planted and grow away *“‘ quickly and strongly " ; 
that when the winter (New Zealand winter, of 
course) comes and the foliage has died down, the 


plant is left in the ground, but that not until 
twelve months have passed is there any sign of 
it to be seen, and that when it does appear, ıf it 
does at all, the foliage is very weak and the bulbs 
when lifted very small These ‘‘small bulbs 
have to be carefully nursed and grown on for a 
couple of years before they are satisfactory. It is 


the mortality that annoys, however; not the wait- 


ing for the, bulblets to grow up.” The writer has 
tried lifting at various times, but all to no purpose, 


and ends up, ‘‘ What do you make of it ? Lilies, 
Narcissi, Montbretias, give not the slightest 
trouble, and I flower Gladioli six months after | 
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receive them. . This being so, whv not Tulips ? 
Here in New Zealand the number of varieties 
is limited, and the named varieties of Darwins 
might be numbered on one’s fingers, or on one’s 
fingers and toes, anyway. Then again, the varieties 
are not good ones.” If the late arrival of Tulip 
bulbs in New Zealand is usual, I wonder why it 
is so, for there can be no reason why they should 
not get there at the same time or even a little before 
Daffodil bulbs. This would allow a longer period 
of growth and give more time for the formation 


of a new bulb, and so it should be bigger and 


presumably in a better condition to start life again 
when the time for doing so comes round. From 
my Gore correspondent’s remarks that the small 
bulbs made by December or midsummer planting 
remain dormant a whole twelve or thirteen months, 
it looks as if the new bulbs do not develop 
at once, but that a longer period under 
ground is necessary for their formation. This 
would necessarily be only a tiny mite, 
and very likely its vitality would be low. 
Might I ask if readers with practical ex- 
perience would tell me if the acclimatisation of 
Tulip bulbs is always the difficult matter that the 
writer from Gore finds it to be, and if the long 
dormant period below ground after the first time 
of blooming is a general habit with them in New 
Zealand ? 

Cottage Tulips—The cover of THE GARDEN 
this week portrays three varieties of Cottage 
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empty udder to the auction. Once the ice was 
broken, self-coloured garments ‘soon became the 
rage and parti-coloured clothing died a natural 
death. Among these early heroic pioneers the 
name of Vitellina looms large. It is still, after a 
quarter of a century’s trial, one of the best. Picotee, 
the pretty white and rose edged, reflexing-petalled 
Tulip, is another veteran, It, too, has stood the 
test of time, and at the present moment no Cottage 
variety is more deservedly popular. It graces the 
most choice collections, and is one of the most 
useful of its race for cutting. Somehow I never 
very much care for Parisian White, but I can give 
no good reason for my feeling. I suppose it does 
not fit in with my ideas of Tulip grace and charm. 
What lovely flowers are to be found among 
Cottage Tulips! There are many unknown things 
in this world which might have been known but 
for something or another, besides the identity of 


‘the Man in the Iron Mask and the writer’s name 
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who used the nom de guerre of ‘’ Junias.” How I 
should like to know the names of the old Irish 
Tulips which were sent from Cork in 1896 to that 
great art connoisseur John Ruskin, and which, 
drew from him a letter—to Mrs. Hartland—full 
of admiration for the beautiful flowers that he had 
seen, Among them there would almost certainly 
be Didieri alba, Vitellina, Gesneriana:’ major, 
Bouton d'Or, Gesneriana lutea, Picotee (probably 
under the name of Maiden’s Blush), Golden Crown, 
Fairy Queen, York and Lancaster, Isabella, 
Retrofiexa, and, older than them all, the ancient 
Gala Beauty, whose portrait was painted by the 
great Redouté in his famous ‘ Les Liliacées.”’ 
The “ Darwins” have taken the garden: world: by 
storm. They came, we saw, they conquered. 
But do not let us despise or forget the lovely 


“ brave things” that were the first to challenge . 
the flamed and feathered cocks of the florist’s - 


and the gardener’s dunghill. J. jJ- 


Spring Flowers in 


By GERTRUDE 


HEN planning a garden for spring flowers 
it is extremely desirable that it should 
be somewhere apart; in some place on 


the outskirts of the general garden, such as need 
not necessarily be visited in the summer months, 
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Tulips. They are brave flowers. It is arguable 
that their plane of bravery is something bevond 
the V.C. standard: that it is of the * Dare to be a 
Daniel, dare to stand alone ” type, which, without 
the adventitious aids of excitement and natural 
human fellow feeling, can calmly set aside the 
established family custom of centuries in their 
own persons in the face of the inveterate obloquy 
reserved for pioneers. To give up the striped 
parti-coloured clothing that had been the pride of 
unnumbered generations of ancestors and to appear 
in public—that is, in gardens—in plain coats 
of one colour can only be compared to the courage 
of the first bishop who attended Parliament minus 
a Wig, or a farmer who would take a cow with an 


Though all the early flowers—Primroses, Daffodils, 
Tulips, Forget-me-nots and their contemporaries— 
are delightful things in themselves when temporarily 
planted, to give wav later to summer flowers, yet 
they are very much better if they can be happily 
put together in a larger way and if they can have 
the great advantage of being accompanied by per- 
manent plants of large, or at any rate distint 
foliage. It has so been arranged in this Surrey 
garden. There was a sheltered place, bounded 
on one side by a high wall with a continuing tall 
Yew hedge, on two others by lower walls heightened 
by an outside planting of shrubs, and on the fourth 
by the return of the Yew hedge and a group of well- 
grown Hollies. Some Oak trees and a little grassy 
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space are included towards the northern side, and 
where the Oaks end some tall Cobnuts continue the 
shade of the Oaks to the tiny lawn, leaving outer 


spares on three sides for planting. Of thesė' 


the widest comes by the high wal], and here: is 
the longest and widest border; the 


Nuts is narrower. i 

It is all arranged pleasantly for 
colour with a considerable ground- 
work of a fairly solid character. 
Clumps of Veratrum nigrum, with its 


the back. followed by Sweet Cively, 
with large Fern-like leaves and umbels 
of white bloom, and clumps of the 


Richardsonii, with leaves red tinted, 


success of the border depends. At the 


through near the end of the border and 
passes by a hunting gate through the 


reddish background is continued by 
some low bushes of the red-tinted 


colouring begins wath pale yellow and 
white—Daffodil&, Primroses, palest 
Wallflowers and sulphur Crown Im- 
perials, with the pale yellow Tulipa 
retroflexa giving place in point of 
time to the good Tulip White Swan. 


These have a groundwork of Myosotis ` 


dissitiflora and double Arabis, 
passing to Aubrietia as the colour changes 
to purple with the accompanying drifts o 
purple Sage. Here are light and dark purple 


Tulips and purple Wallflowers, backed by a. 


fine dark-coloured Honesty. After this come dcep 
yellow Tulips. passing to those of deep orange, 


flame and scarlet colourings, with orange red and- 
red brown Wallflowers—all grounded with the. 
reddish-leaved Heuchera. At the far end, bushes. 


of Berberis Darwinii continue the orange and red 
colouring with those fine late Tulips the scarlet 
Gesneriana and the deep orange flame Gesneriana 
aurantiaca. Jower-growing plants in the front 
ire’ also accompanied by the dark foliage of the 


claret-leaved Ajuga, a goodsctting to the rich purple 


opposite borderl at the foot of the 


handsome plaited leaves, are towards — 


large Irish Solomon's Seal. There — 
are also important drifts of Heuchera 


and of the purple-leaved Sage. ' It has. 
been found that on a good use of 


these groundwork plants much of the > 


far end, beyond a cross walk that cuts 
Yew hedge to regions bevond, the quict ° 


Maples. From the point of view of 
the picture of the main borders the 
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of Viola gracilis. Anyone who aes 
to test the value of the liberal accom- 
paniment of these groundwork plants 
of quiet, warm tones will see how 
greatly thev enhance not only the 
colouring of the flowers immediately 
near them, but how much they add 
to the general splendour and, one 
may say, the dignified aspect of the 
whole planting. 

The path that cuts across the 
border near the end traverses a 
quiet place given to Kalmias, and 
also passes across the middle of 
a fully covered pergola, and then 
reaches the Nut walk. A double row 
of Cobnuts on each side of the 
path arch and meet overhead. In 
the middle and late summer it is a 
pleasant shady way. 

In March the narrow border on 
the left is filled with the bloom of 


Lent Hellebores; the = right-hand 
border has white and yellow Prim- 
roses and pale blue Myosotis 
for Mav; later, as the shade 
deepens, both sides have Colum- 
bines and some of the taller Cam- 
panulas. 


A fine strain of white and yellow 
Bunch Primroses is grown, also in 


a special place, chosen for them 
because of the shade of some Oaks; 
and, as in the near woodlands those 


with Oaks at intervals and Hazels between 
seem to be the chosen home of  Primroses, 
some Nut trees were planted between the Oaks. 
Though the Primroses are of no other colours 
but white and yellow, they show considerable 
variety of form, marking, habit and general 


aspect. Many have the individual flowers 
over 2 inches wide. One kind with white 
flowers of moderate size, but free blooming 
and of good habit, was selected and in- 


creased, and proves a useful spring flower for 
massing in quantity. 
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THE SOUTHERN END OF THE 


DAFFODILS AT THE 
‘DRILL HALL 


By THE REV. JOSEPH JACOB. 


GROUPS. 
HERE were Daffodils in the Drill Hall 
on April 8, and that is all that can be 
said for the display labelled as it was 
in the list of exhibitions of the Royal 
Horticultural Society, ‘‘ Daffodil Show.” 
There was but one competitor for the Engleheart 
Cup, and with one or two exceptions the flowers 


A GOOD WHITE PRIMROSE FOR MASSING. 


PRIMROSE 
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staged were not up to cup form. Nevertheless, 
I am glad someone in this excessively late season 
had the pluck to enter the lists, and I congratulate 
Mr. Herbert Chapman on the award. He is a 
very keen hybridist. Nothing seems to come 


“amiss to his net, whether it be Daffodils, Irises, 


Vegetable Marrows, Capsicums, Freesias, Sweet 
Peas, or French Beans, to name the families that 
occur to me on the spur of the moment. His 
two best blooms were a pleasing yellow self trumpet 
named Golden Rye, 32 x (1$ x rf) x (132 x 1), 
and the well-knuwn flat-cupped Shrove. 

The great group of the day was a fine large 
display by Messrs. Barr and Sons. It was arranged 
in Mr. Mudge’s best style, and was 
deservedly awarded a silver-gilt Flora 
medal. 

Smaller displays came from Messrs. 
R. H. Bath of Wisbech and Mr. 
W. F. M. Copeland, who, in addition 
to a good range of doubles, has also 
got up his sleeve some very pleasing 
dwarf varieties not more than 8 inches 
or 10 inches in height. Most of them 
were under numbers, but one of the 
most pleasing, of which Mr. Cope- 
land told me he has a good stock, 
is very appropriately named Tom 
Thumb. It has a red cup and yellow 
perianth. 

Major Churcher of Alverstoke is 
a wonderful man. He always comes 
up smiling and tries to do his “ bit” 
to help on a show. He had a dozen 
specimen blooms — all home-raised 
seedlings. One, a pure white trumpet, 
Nancy, I liked very much. Its fault 
—if it was a fault—was in the 
perianth, the segments of which did 
not overlap in the old-fashioned 
approved way, but were divided one 
from the other right up to their 
junction with the trumpet. This was 
long and graceful, and had a well- 
tumed-back brim. Dimensions, 
38 x (1 x rh) x (12 x 1). The 
first parentheses (contain the measure 
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of the trumpet. It means 1} inches long and 
14 inches wide. By the by, how many know 
that the term *" trumpets” (trompettes) ‘origi- 
nated in France and the ‘ Lowe Countrey,”’ 
and that.it was used to describe what we call 
the hoop-petticoats ? I wonder some such name 
as this last was not given to the ‘* Pseudo- 
narcissus juncifolius ” or ‘‘ the bastard Junquilias ” 
by the people of Elizabeth’s and James’s time, 
for ladies must have had to wear something akin 
to the Victorian crinoline to get their skirts to 
stick out in the way they are represented in 
pictures of the day. Into what by-lanes does 
gardening lead us! Fashions and wind instru- 
ments! Jf a name were required now, would it 
not be gramophone Daffodils ? 

Another group to mention was a small collection 
of five or six of the late Mr. Haydon's seedlings, 
exhibited by Miss Warrens There was nothing 
very striking about them, but one has to remember 
the weather. Flowers everywhere showed signs 
of having passed through a bad time. 

In addition to Mr. Chapman’s display for the 
Engleheart Cup, he had a collection consisting 
for the most part of home-raised seedlings. Shrove 
(because the eye is as flat as a pancake), Alabaster 
(a pure white “trihy),” and the jolly little red- 
cupped Tritona were all well shown. 


AWARDS. 


White Knight.—This magnificent old pure 
white trumpet variety was given the rare honour 
of a first-class certificate. It was excellently put 
up by Messrs. R. H. Bath of Wisbech. Every 
trumpet was very conspicuously curved back at 
the brim. 

Phineas.—An award of merit was given to this 
pleasing Jonquil hybrid. It was shown by Messrs. 


GARDENING 


FOR SOUTHERN GARDENS. 


The Kitchen Garden. 


Endive.—A small sowing of Endive may be 
made now. Sow the seeds thinly im rows and 
thin out the seedlings to a foot apart. When 
Lettuce is plentiful there is little demand for 
Endive, therefore it should be grown in limited 
quantities, 

Lettuces.— As this salad is in constant demand, 
smal] sowings must be made at regular intervals. 
Plants which have been raised under glass may 
now be put out in the open if they have been 
properly hardened off. Put them out about a foot 
apart. Light dustings of well-seasoned soot will 
help to keep off slugs and will also act as a 
stimulant. 

Salsify and Scorzonera.—These may now be 
sown in rows about 18 inches apart. When large 
enough, thin the young plants to g inches apart 
in the rows. 

New Zealand Spinach.—This is a valuable 
vegetable in a dry summer, as a long spel] of 
drought has little effect on the growth of the 
plants. Seed may now be sown in rows 2 feet apart, 
thinning the plants to the same distance in the 


ac Fruit Under Glass. 


Peaches and Nectarines in Pots.—When the 
fruits have finished stoning, harder forcing may be 
resorted to. The house may be closed quite early 
in the afternoon after the trees have been vigorously 
svringed and their surroundings damped. Sece 
that the fruits are well exposed to the light, or 
they will lack colour and flavour. Keep all 
lateral growth regularly pinched, and it will do 
no harm to pull off a leaf here and there in order 
to fully expose the fruits. The roots should now 
be well supplied with stimulants, and if not already 
done, a mulch of rich farmyard manure should be 
afforded. 

Early Permanent Trees.—The young shoots 
must be kept regularly tied to the trellis. Pinch 
out lateral growth as it appears, so that all the 
light possible may reach the fruits. When stoning 
is finished, the fruits must be propped up to the 
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Barr and Sons, The perianth is very flat, 34 x 
(rg x 3) x (— x 9). 

Yellow Standard.—A fine free-flowering yellow 
incomparabilis exhibited by Messrs. Barr and 
Sons. Two pots of 32 size were before the com- 
mittee, of which one had fifteen and the other 
eighteen flowers. 


ONE OR TWO FLOWERS THAT CAUGHT MY EYE. 

Latona (Barr).—A deep yellow vaciety with 
a most refined trumpet. Unfortunately, the 
segments buckle back, and so spoil what might 
have been a tophole variety. Size, 4} x (1} x 
12) x (1} x 14). 

Roderigo (Barr).—A_  white-perianthed giant 
incomparabilis with a rather pale yellow cup. 
Measurements, 4 x (14 x 12) x (1§ x 14). 

Chiron (Barr) —A very pleasing pale sulphur 
‘trihy’’ (triandrus hybrid) 3} x (1 x 19) x 
(12 x 1). 

R x 3597 (Barr).—A very excellent yellow 
trumpet. The cynosure of all eyes. I liked its 
clean, clear-cut look. It is the Daffodil equivalent 
to a well-groomed, neatly dressed man. I also 
liked its rich self colouring. Size, 3j x (1} x r$) 
x (1% x Ip). 

Golden Sunrise (Bath).—A good reliable early 
flowering yellow trumpet, not up to show form, 
but a flower that should be heard of in gardens. 
It is a large flower, measuring 43 inches across. 

Sonata (Bath).—This taking .Poet looked very 
well. Itis of the old recurvus type, and a welcome 
deviation from the very round blooms. 


THE PETER BARR CUP. 

This trophy for r9r9-20 was awarded to your 
humble servant. I deeply appreciate the honour, 
inore especially when I remember the eminent 
men and women who have been my predecessors. 
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light. Short pieces of lath may be used for this 
purpose, Give the roots plenty of stimulants 
and mulch them with manure. 

Figs.—When the first crop of fruits has been 
gathered from the permanent trees, the latter should 
be thoroughly washed with the hose-pipe, and 
should red spider be present, they must be 
thoroughly drenched two or three times with a 
solution of soft soap and sulphur. This should be 
applied late in the afternoon. If a second crop 
is desired, the fruits must be liberally thinned, 
and if the young growth is too dense, it also must be 
severely thinned. Later trees carrying heavy 
crops must be given copious supplies of stimulants, 
Give plenty of air during the early part of the day 
when the weather is favourable, and leave the top 
ventilators op2n slightly all through the night. 


The Hardy Fruit Garden. 


Outdoor Vines.—Grapes often fail to ripen 
outdoors through the Vines being congested with 
growth. As soon as it can be seen which shoots 
are carrving the best bunches, all surplus shoots 
should be removed. Pinch the shoots at the 
second or third leaf bevond the bunch, and keep 
all lateral growth regularly removed, sprinkling 
a little bone-meal or some approved fertiliser over 
the rooting area occasionally to encourage the roots 
to the surface. 


Early Strawberries.—If a plantation was made 
last year on a warm, sheltered border to supply 
early fruits, the plants will now be coming into 
flower and will need protection from frost. Clean 
straw must be placed among the plants to keep the 
fruits clean, and this may be used for covering 
the flowers at night. Should the frost be very 
severe, Straw will not be sufficient, and it will be 
wise to erect a rough framework so that tiffany 
or something similar may be easily rolled over it, 


- The Flower Garden. 


Carnations. — Perpetual - flowering varieties 
which have been grown for planting in flower- 
beds must now be hardened off in readiness for 
putting out at the end of the month. They may 
now be placed in cold frames, and during favour- 
able weather the lights must be drawn right off, 
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Hardy Ferns.—The plants must now be cleared 
of all dead fronds, and, where necessary, a little 
fresh soil should be placed over the roots. Many 
species of hardy Ferns may be effectively employed 
beneath trees or on steep banks where other 
subjects fail to grow satisfactorily. 


Plants Under Glass. 


General Remarks.—A batch of Chrysanthe- 
mum cuttings may now be rooted for flowering 
in small pots. Some of the earliest plants may now 
be moved to a sheltered position outdoorss this 
will provide more room in the frames for other 
subjects. When Arum Lilies have finished flower- 
ing they may be stood outdoors and water given 
sparingly till the foliage dies down. They may 
then be turned on their sides and given a period 
of rest. Malmaison Carnations are now developing 
their flower-spikes, and will need more stimulants 
than hitherto. All side buds must be rubbed out 
as soon as the plants are large enough to handle. 

E. Harriss. 
(Gardener to Lady Wantage.) 
Lockinge Gardens, Wantage, Berks. 


FOR NORTHERN GARDENS. 


The Kitchen Garden. 


Maincrop Potatoes.—Wet weather has seriously 
interfered with getting in this important crop, 
and is causing much anxiety in consequence. 
Where maincrop Potatoes have not been got in, 
planting should be completed without further 
delay. Where it has been impossible to secure 
farmyard manure, artificial manure can be em- 
ploved, scattering this along the drills previous to 
planting. 

Salsify.—In cold districts the present is a good 
time to sow this much-prized root. No fresh 
manure should be empldyed, otherwise the roots 
will become forked. Sow in drills on ground 
previously occupied by Celery, and otherwise 
treat as for Parsnips. 

Beetroot.—During the next fortnight, oppor- 
tunity should be taken to sow the main crop, 
Sow in drills 2 inches deep, and allow 15 inches 
between the rows, eventually thinning out the 

lants to 9 inches apart. For the most part it 
Is simply a waste of time to transplant the thin- 
nings on patches that have failed to germinate. 
A much better plan is to dibble in fresh seed, which 
will provide quite serviceable roots in the autumn. 

Peas.—Second-early varieties should now be 
sown in quantity, and as growth will now be much 
more rapid and the danger of depredations from 
mice, &c., less, the seed should be sown thinner. 
Previous to sowing, break down the soi] to a fine 
tilth and sow in drills about 3 inches deep. 


The Flower Garden. 


Hardy Ferns.—The present is a suitable time 
to replant the majority of hardy Ferns, particu- 
larly the deciduous type. Where bare, unsightly 
patches underneath trees have to be furnished, 
there are no plants better suited for this purpose 
than the ordinary wild Ferns from the woods. 
Lift the plants with a good ball of soil, and should 
the weather be dry, one good soaking of water 
will be sufficient to start them away. 

Campanula pyramidalis—Plants that have 
been sheltered in frames will now be pushing up 
their flower-spikes, and should be planted out 
without delay. There is perhaps nothing so 
imposing as bold groups of this stately Campanula 
dotted throughout the herbaceous border, Early 
attention must be given to staking, as if the shoots 
are allowed to become twisted, much of the charm 
is lost. A further sowing can now be made to 
supply next season’s demands, 

Sunflowers.— Where no facilities exist for bring- 
ing forward plants under glass, seed should be 
sown now where the plants are intended to flower, 
as they do not bear transplanting, It is useless 
to attempt to grow large heads unless the ground 
has been previously well manured. 


Plants Under Glass. 


Calanthes.—These deciduous Orchids will now 
be growing freely, and if not already attended to, 
no time should be lost in potting them up. The 
size of the pot to be used will be determined by the 
use for which the plants are intended. Use a com- 
post consisting of hbrous loam, leaf-soil, dried cow- 
manure, and a little charcoal. Stand the plants 
on a shelf in a warm house where a good heat can 
be maintained. Little water will be required until 
the plants have made about 6 inches of growth: 
after that stage copious supplies should be given. 

Arum Lilies.—As the earlier plants pass out 
of flower they.should be placed outdoors in a 
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sheltered position, As the foliage dies down they 
may either be planted out or retained in the pots 
during the summer months, giving them sufficient 
water only to keep the roots fresh. 


Bouvardias.---Plants that have been resting 
wil] now be starting into growth and should be 
Tepotted. For the compost, loam, peat and leaf- 
soil should be used in equal proportions, with 
sufficient sand to keep the whole porous. Grow 
the plants on in a heated pit where a good atmo- 
spheric moisture can be maintained. 


Fruit Under Glass. 


Melons.—When the fruits on the earliest plants 
begin to ripen, water must be gradually with- 
held from the roots, and a corresponding decrease 
of moisture in the atmosphere.’ At the same time 
it will be advisable to keep the foliage ina healthy 
condition throughout. Syringing the plants should 
be discontinued, as too much moisture often causes 
the fruits to crack. If cracking is feared, it will 
be advisable to cut the shoot half way through 
just below the fruit. Make another sowing now 
to furnish supplies in early September. 

Joun HIGHGATE. — 

(Head-gardener to the Marquis of Linlithgow.) 

Hopetoun, South Queensferry, Linlithgow. 


VEGETABLES IN MAY 


(NORTHERN DISTRICTS). 


ARTH up Peas and place stakes to them. 
Make a successional sowing early in 
the month. Sow also some Parsley, 
Lettuce and Radish seeds, and make 
one or two sowings of garden Swedes 
and Turnips at intervals of about ten days. Watch 
the plants break ground. Dust them with wood- 
ashes, lime and soot to keep away fiy. If 
the seedlings chance to be nipped either by fly or 
frost, fork over the plot, working in a little more 
artificial manure, such as slag, bone-meal and 
lime. Rake fine and level, and sow afresh in 
newly made drills. Never sow on a stale soil. 

During dull, showery weather plant out Cabbages, 
Brussels Sprouts, &c., on heavily manured and 
well-prepared soil. Cabbages like a firm root- 
hold, and the plot should be well rolled or trodden 
and raked nice and smooth before planting. Use 
a spade or trowel when planting. Make a shallow 
trench sufficiently deep and wide to take the 
roots when fully spread out. Puddle the roots in a 
mixture of lime, soot and stable sludge before 
planting, in order to avoid ‘‘club root.” Reject 
any plant seen to be affected. Burn it. 

Sow some Kale and Savoy seeds for later planting 
-on vacant plots. 

Prepare Celery trenches 15 inches wide and 
10 inches deep. Into the bottom place a 3-inch 
or 4-inch layer of good farmyard manure, and 
-dig it well in. Over this replace about 2 inches 
of the good top soil. This will leave the trench 
about 5 inches deep, which is sufficient in ordinary 
circumstances. If the work is done promptly, 
the manure will have time to become incorporated 
-with the soil, and the latter to become settled and 
‘mellowed before planting-out time. 

Keep an eye upon plots of early Potatoes. 
Draw some soil over plants breaking ground, 
Dut do not cover them entirely—just enough to 
protect them from frost. Run the hoe over all plots 
-of vegetables appearing above ground to check 
the coming of weeds and to aerate and sweeten 
the soil. 

Plant autumn-sown Qnions, also Onion plants 
raised under glass, and Leeks in well-prepared 
plots. For Onions give a dressing of bone-meal, 
soot and flue dust or wood-ashes, kainit or potash 
salt. Leeks cannot have too rich a soil to grow 
in. Plant out in trenches heavily manured and 
thoroughly dug. With an wunpointed dibber 
make a hole for each plant about g inches to 
zo inches deep, irop in the plant, and immediately 
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after finishing the planting fill the holes with 
water, sun-warmed and containing a little liquid 
manure. Sprinkle a very little fine leaf-mould 
or garden soil over the roots, but do not fill the 
holes with earth. Water as may be required 
during dry weather, and keep weeds from appear- 
ing between the rows by means of hoeing. 

Thin Carrots, spring-sown Onions, Turnips, 
&c., as soon as the plants can be handled, and 
immediately after stirring the soil between the 
rows dust the plants with soot and lime, or sprinkle 
sand saturated with sheep dip or paraffin among 
the plants to protect them from fly. Spraying 
with paraffin emulsion is also effective, especially 
if applied in conjunction with a good watering, if 
the soil is too dry. 

Plant out Cauliflowers towards the end of the 
month in Northern districts. Choose dull or 
showery weather for this work. Give the plants 
plenty of room—z feet at least—between the rows 
and 1} feet from plant to plant. Cabbages must 
also have as much space as this, though the dwarf 
sorts of Savoys may sometimes be put in 
18 inches either way. Large Cabbages should 
be planted in rows 24 feet apart and 2 feet asunder. 
Nothing is gained by overcrowding, and in the 
event of an outbreak of the caterpillar pest, if 
the plants are widely spaced, the grub will not so 
readily spread from plant to plant. Vigilance 
and hand picking at an early stage is the best 
remedy. Scrape off any eggs seen deposited on 
the leaves. The eggs may usually be found in 
clusters on the under side of the outer and larger 
leaves. J. W. 


COLUMNS FOR THE 
CURIOUS 


ANEMONES OR WINDFLOWERS.—Some plants 
are much more happily dowered with names 
than others. I quarrel with English names 
for plants when they are ugly like Sowbread, 
and clearly inferior to the mellifuous Greek ; 
but in the case of Windflower and Anemone (Greek, 
Anemos, the wind, either because it grows in windy 
places or else because it flowers at a windy season), 
both are lovely, and suggestive not only of the whirl 
and tumult of a blustering March day, but of the 
light balmy zephyrs from the South and West 
whose magic caresses entice the subterranean gods 
that inhabit my garden to come forth from 
their hiding-places and lighten the darkness of 
this very dark world. Thus, Turner in his 
herbal (1568), which contains figures from the 
small editions of Fuchs, uses the word Anemone, 
and observes that ‘‘it maye be called in 
English Rose perseley, because there groweth 
a floure like a single rose in y® middle of 
this herbe, which is very like perseley in the leaves 
that are aboute the rote.” Turner’s allusion 
to the foliage refers, of course, to the Poppy 
Anemone, but in the Anemones we are singularly 
fortunate in possessing a race of plants that is 
lovely alike in flower and foliage. Anemone 
blanda is no exception to this rule, as its triternate, 
deeply cut, light green foliage, in height about 
6 inches and of most graceful appearance, gives 
an additional beauty to the shining blossoms. 
Unlike our native Wood Anemone, it can hardly 
be considered a nemoral plant, as it needs more sun 
and a warmer position than the former ; it succeeds 
well, however, in a thin wood where it can get 
both shelter and sunshine, while it is excellent in 
grass, dying off early out of the way of the scythe. 
The cultivation of Anemone blanda is, indeed, 
simplicity itself, and it will grow on any ordinary 
soil except that which is waterlogged, whether it be 
light or heavy. Undoubtedly a strong soil suits 
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it best, though to grow it quickly from sced a 
light soil is preferable. Like the Crocus with 
which it flowers, it goes to rest early, and I find 
it is best transplanted when the foliage is beginning 
to turn yellow.—ARTHUR E. GOODWIN. 


AN EarLY ReEcorpD oF TuLips.—The following 
quotation from the “ Chaéh-Nameh ” of Ferdousee 
may interest some of your Tulip enthusiasts. 
The author was a Persian poet who lived in the 
tenth century. The poem contains some 120,000 
verses and occupied fifty years in composition ; 
an English translation was published in 1829 
by Captain Turner Macan at Calcutta. 


« THE PRAISES OF MAZENDERAN. 


May Mazenderan, the land of my birth, 

Its hills and its dales, be e'er famed o'er the earth 

For evermore blooms in its garden the rose, 

On its hills nods the tulip, the hyacinth blows; 

Its air ever fragrant, its earth flourishing, 

Cold or heat is not felt—’tis perpetual spring. 

The nightingale’s lays in the garden resound ; 

On the sides of the mountain the stately deer 
bound, 

In search evermore of their pastime and food ; 

With fragrance and colour each season's bedewed ; 

Its streams of rose water unceasingly roll, 

Whose perfume doth gladness diffuse o'er the soul ; 

In November, December, and January, 

Full of tulips the ground thou mavest everywhere 
see ; 

The springs, unexhausted, flow all through the 
year ; 

The hawk at his chase everywhere doth appear.” 

—E. A. B. 


Witcn Hazev..—Several theories have been 
advanced to account for the use of the word 
** Witch ” or ‘ Wych ” as applied to trees. Loudon 
in his ‘‘Arbcvetum Britannicum” says Elms 
were of old valued for making water-pipes, and 
the Witch Elm was especially employed. Being 
used to convey water to salt works, and salt towns 
being so often designated ‘‘ wich,” as Northwich, 
Nantwich, Middlewich, &c., the word thus passed 
to the tree. In Dr. Smythe Palmer's little book 
on ‘‘ Folk Etymology ” he refers the Couch Grass 
as from Anglo-Saxon ‘‘ Cwice ” (alive); hence Couch, 
Twitch, and, lastly, Witch Grass in America. 
The concise Oxford Dictionary, the poor man's 
“ Murray,” gives “ wych, wich, witch in names 
of trees as W — Alder, — Elm, — Hazel, 
from Old English ‘wice,’ a kind of tree,” 
especially with reference to a drooping tree, 
I fancy “W” has not yet appeared in the 
invaluable Oxford Dictionary, so we must await 
its appearance for further details. It seems. 
therefore, quite likely that this word may have 
been derived from more than one source, and we 
need not look for a common character in all 
“ Witch ”? trees.—E. A. BUNYARD. 


JERUSALEM ARTICHOKES.—I have read an 
article on page 535, issue December 8, 1917, 
re Jerusalem Artichokes, by the Rev. G. H. 
Engleheart. I have grown these vegetables 
for some years in my Italian home and 
obtained the tubers locally, where they are known 
as ‘“ Pere di terra” (Pears of the earth). The 
foliage is darker than that of the English kind, 
and rather resembles the leaves of the perennial 
Sunflower, but the vegetable is the same.—G. B. 
CASTELL, Rapallo, Italy. 


JERUSALEM ARTICHOKES.—I am not as easily 
convinced by the.Rev. G. H. Engleheart’s argument 
that. Jerusalem means ‘outlandish as are some 
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of your correspondents. In the case of plants 
brought from the East by Crusaders or monks, 
the name Jerusalem would be thought at the time 
to be a very suitable prefix. But the Jerusalem 
Artichoke was of much later introduction, and 
came, not from the East, but from the West. 
Why, then, should the name have any connection 
with Italy? The Americans were essentially 
Spanish. I have no knowledge of the Spanish 
language, but on referring to Neuman y Baretti’s 
English-Spanish Dictionary I find ‘* Jerusalem 
Artichoke (Bot.) Especie de Girasol,” and in the 
Spanish-English part ‘‘ Girasol (Bot.) Sunflower.” 
Does not this give the key to the derivation ? 
The roots taste somewhat like Artichokes, they 
come from America with the name Girasol, and 
are therefore called Girasol Artichokes. This 
would speedily be corrupted to its nearest English 
word resembling it, and there you have Jerusalem 
Artichoke. —WALTER DE H. Bircu, Walton-le-dale, 
Lancashire. 


AROUND THE MARKETS 


OLLOWING Easter a more or less mild slump 
is always expected in the flower and fruit 
markets, but this is not particularly in 
evidence this year. Easter trade was very 
good till the Saturday, when late consign- 
ments and bulb flowers from Gucrnsey, 
Lincolnshire and Cambridge overstocked the 

market and brought prices down for the rest of the day ; 
but most of the business was alrcady done, so the only 
trade buyers to bencfit were hawkers and “late birds.” 
Sightseers thronged the flower market, some of them 
hoping to pass themselves off as legitimate buyers, but 
it rarely “ came off.” Such tactics are sternly discounte- 
nanced, so these visitors had to buy at the retail shops 
in the Avenue. 

There have been and are Roses galore, probably in 
anticipation of St. George’s Day, but the demand was 
unequal, so prices must come down. At present red 
Roses and Chatenays are 3s. to 9s.; Niphetos, 5s. ; 
Ladylove, 83. to 10s. ; and Sunburst, which was so finely 
shown in THE GARDEN’S front window, 6s. to 8%., ali 
per dozen, and mostly of excellent quality. Carnations 
are not quite in such frequent demand. They run from 
3s. upwards, White Wonders at 8s. being the dearest, 
but these are splendid blooms. Other flowers on sale aro 
principally Arums, Lily of the Valley, Daffodils of many 
types and sorts, and English Violets, Iris and Gypsophila 
are coming in limited quantitics, and the latter is only of 
moderate quality. Daffodils range from 48. upwards. 
At the moment Pheasant’s-eye Narcissi at 8s. to 15s, 
per dozen bunches are the scarcest and dearest, but there 
are acres just coming into bloom around Isleworth and 
Hounslow, to say nothing of other centres, and I should 
expect large consignments to-morrow and considerably 
lower prices. 

Pot plants are selling freely, Stocks, Marguerites, 
magnificent Mignonette, Genistas, Cincrarias and Erica 
King Edward of A 1 quality fetching ood money. The 
fragrant Boronias also go well at 2s. 6d. each. f 

In the fruit market English Tomatocs, Worthing Figs, 
Californian Mandarin Oranges and Tunis Dates are 
the more recent arrivals, and are eagerly bought up. 
Ordinary Oranges often come in a parlous state, and 
imported Apples likewise, so they fetch full control prices, 
and are a worry and probable loss to the retailer. English 
Black Hamburgh Grapes have greatly improved in 
appearance, and are 8s. to 10s. per pound. Cape Grapes 
are poor, and Pears from the same part are also out of 
favour. Cucumbers are becoming cheaper, and a fort- 
night’s sunny weather would make a startling difference in 
value. 

o New Potatoes are still unequal to the demand, and 
steady in price at 1s. 6d. to 1s. 8d. English Kidney Beans 
are immeasurably superior to the recent French importa- 
tions. The daily Press reports 3s. 6d. per pound at 
Manchester. Parsnips and old Carrots will soon be over. 
New Carrots are good, though hardly worth 15s. per 
dozen bunches. Mint is more plentiful, and Lettuces of 
both sorts very good. All green vegetables continue 
scarce. Broccoli ie mostly poor. Good Spring Cabbages 
are at least Ss. per dozen. 

April 25. A. COSTER. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


“The Dales of Arcady.” by Dorothy Una Ratcliffe. 
Published by Erskine Macdonald, Limited; price, 
3s. 6d. net. 

“ Rverybody’s Flower Book,” by F. M. Ramsay. flina- 
trated by M. Snape. Published by Simpkin, Marshall, 
Hamilton, Kent and Co.. Limited. 

“The American Rose Annual.” Edited for the American 
Rose Society by J. Horace McFarland. Published by 
the J. Horace McFarland Co. Available only through 
membership in the American Rose Society. Editor's 
Office, Harrisburg, Pa. 

“ Journal of the International Garden Club,” Vol. HI., 
No. 1, March, 1919. Edited by Norman Taylor. 
Puhlished by the Wavericy Press, Baltimore ; price 
4 dollars. 


THE GARDEN. 


ANSWERS 


TO CORRESPONDENTS 


ROSE GARDEN. 


DISEASE IN ROSE TREES (Gibbors).—The shoots are 
badly infested with Rose canker. All you can do is to 
prune past the damaged parts. 


ROSE SHOOTS INFESTED WITH PEST (H. M. C.).— 
The plants are badlv infested with scale, and you will 
do well to prune the plants hard back at once. The 
wood looks most unhealthy. The plants should have 
had a good washibg with paraffin emulsion, but it is late 
to do this nuw. A good spraying with soft soap and 
Quassia will check it. Especially do so in August, when 
the larve of the scale appear. We senously question 
whether it ie worth preserving the plants if there are 
many as had as the shoots you send. Do not prune the 
Piumbago unless it is taking up too much space, then 
you may do as proposed. 


FLOWER GARDEN. 


STYLOPHORUM (Miss A. E. R.).—The plant is neither 
largely nor even generally cultivated, and the simplest 
way would be for you to write and make enquiry of some 
of the older-established hardy plant deaters. Jt does not 
always follow that though a plant is not listed it is not 
in stock. 8. diphyllum is, however, included in the 
list of Mr. Amos Perry, Enficld, Middlesex, which has 
recently come to hand; also in those of Messrs. Watercr, 
Sons and Crisp, Twyford, and Mr. M. Prichard, Christ- 
church, Hants. 


LILY OF THE VALLEY AND SOLOMON’S SEAL 
(A. N.).—The idea of the latter improving the former 
if associated with it is absurd, and you had better take 
the earliest opportunity of lifting the entire lot, and by 
separating and replanting them give cach a fair chance. 
Often enough, the Lily of the Valley when allowed to 
go undisturbed for some years becomes so crowded that 
flowering crowns fail to develop, and to associate a more 
vigorous-growing plant with it would quickly ruin one 
or both. You cannot now move cither with impunity, 
but at the end of September and later you may do 80 
quite safely. 


LILY OF THE VALLEY AND MICE :W. M. Z.).— 
The best season of the ycar to start a Lily of the Valley 
bed is early October, and if you would kindly write us 
again in advanee of that time, we will give all necessary 
instructions. We take it by “ grass mice ” you are refer- 
ring to the short-tailed feld vole, whose chief food is 
herbage, Peas and Beans, Pinks and other things. For 
this pest the ordinary baits are useless, and Peaches 
which you say are the only things they go fer—we canno 
but admire their choice—while too much of ə luxury 
gencrally, are not always available. As a substitute 
for these, take a few fresh leaves of Pinks or Carnations 
and tic them securely in small bunches on the bait plat- 
form of a break-back moe an The pests wil go for 
these, and are speedily reduced in numbers thereby. 


DAFFODILS AND OTHER QUESTIONS (Esser).—The 
so-called blindness in the Daffodils may be due to a variety 
of causes—soil, lack of moisture near the period of maturing 
last year when the embryo bud of the re season’s 
flowering was laid, or occasionally the varicty, the double 
white being a chief offender. Crowded and weakened 
bulbs are other prolific sources of the blindness. You 
say nothing about the varieties so affected, or the soil, 
when planted, position, e.g., shade or the reverse, matters 
which bear considerably on success or otherwise. Doubling 
may occur in any of them at any time and may not 
reappear. Daffodils in the wild state are usually single- 
flowered, and for the most part remain so when grown in 
gardens, the few existing doubies being but a very small 
proportion of the whole. Naturalised Daffodils invariably 
remain true to their kind. Some we know of, planted thirty 
years ago, are absolutely so. Two good Camellias for 
the purpose named would be C. reticulata and C. Donckle- 
laari, both being very showy. Among deciduous trees, 
the Weeping Willow, Silver Weeping Birch, Tree of 
Heaven (Ailantus), and Catalpa bignonioldcs would all be 
good for vour purpose. The Birch is good fer winter 
bark effect also, the Paper Birch (Betula papyrifcra) 
being the most silvery of them all. 


CROCUS AERIUS AND IRIS STYLOSA.—On the 
strength of a very enlogistic note which appeared In 
THE GARDEN last spring on Crocus acrius, I bought 
a dozen corms of the major form. They arrived in 
August, and I potted them up in a pan (is that too Irish ?) 
of loam, leaf-mould, sand and charcoal. I kept them 
in a frame for a time, but one or two went wrong, and 
I thought. perhaps the frame was too damp for them. 
so I placed them in a sunny window. But they never 
did any good. and E wondered what I paid a guinea or 
so for. ‘The enclosed is all that is left of them. Please 
tell me what the trouble is. Do you think the bulbs 
were faulty when I purchased them? I also enclose 
some Iris stylosa. I have had some clumps in poor 
soil in my garden for years, but never a bloom do I get. 
So last autumn J potted some in even poorcr soil—sand 
and stones mostly—and now the plants are going like the 
enclosed.—Tim. [Careful examination of the remaina 
of Crocus nerius establishes the fact that the corms were 
strong and sound when they Anished their Inct. se.son’s 
growth. The number of sets of leaves and flowers seem 
to have been two or three to cach corm, denoting a fine 
strong plant. The flowcer-buds were the normal pair 
for each tuft of leaves. Again. as they had reached 
ulmo-t the flowering stage, it appeers that early growth 
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was satisfactory. The damage must have occurred rather 
suddenly, and has destroyed the lower portion of cach 
tuft of leaves and flowers at its junction with the old 
corm. This might be the result of their becoming 
suddenly frozen when in full growth, especially if the 
corm was very near the surface. It also might. arise from 
a waterlogged condition and the rofting of the roots, 
but it must have been of some continuance and possibly 
combined with a low temperature to have so thoroughl 
ruined the growth. The Iris unguicularis are rotting of 
at the junction of the shoots with the rhizome. This 
suggests either that the long, thin roots that feed them were 
destroyed in lifting, or that too much water was given 
and lodged among the growths.—Eb.} 


THE GREENHOUSE. 


TREATMENT OF CYPRIPEDIUM INSIGNE (C. W.).— 
This Cypripedium should on no account be dried off 
after flowering, as, like all the others, it docs not form 
fleshy pscudo-bulbs, and would be injured by such 
treatment. As soon as the flowers are over, it 
should be repotted, if repotting is needed. A suitable 
compost may be made up of two parts good fibrous loam, 
two parts peat, and one part of chopped sphagnum moss. 
with a sprinkling of silver sand and a few broken crocks. 
The pots prepared for the reception of the plants should 
be quite clean, and one-third filled with drainage material. 
In potting some Orchids the compost is mounted up above 
the rim of the pot, but this should not be done in the 
case of the Cypripedium, as it needs libera! supplier of 
water when growing. After potting, the plants should, if 
Pee be placed in a structure where a warm green- 

ouse temperature, say, 55° to 65°, is maintained. Shading 
from hot sunshine is required. This Cypripedium during 
the growing season is benefited by a reasonable amount. 
of moisture in the atmosphere, which may be maintained 
by damping the stages occasionally. Asr the season 
advances, a higher temperature will be maintained. In 
the autumn and winter, with shorter days and dull 
weather, less water will, of course, be necded, but at. 
no time must the soil be allowed to gct too dry. If in 
ou opinion the plants do not need repotting. they may 

 top-dressed, using the same kind of compost as that 
recommended for potting purposes. By means of a. 
pointed stick as much of the old soil should he removed 
as can be done without injuring the roots. and the new 
compost must be made moderately firm. We make no 
charge for advice on horticultural mattera; in fact, it 
fives us the greatest pleasure to assist our readers in every 
possible way. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 


LILAC BUSHES (A. G. S.).—It is not advisable to 
do anything to your Lilac bushes now, but if the fungus 
appears later on, spray them with Bordeaux mixture. 


JASMINE AND OTHER QUESTIONS (Suffolk).—If 
you refer to the Winter Jasmine, if pruning is really 
necessary it should be done at once, shortening back 
the old flowering shoots to one-half their length and 
taking out thin and superfluous growths. Heavy clay 
is usually—not. always—unsuitable for the Rhododendron, 
and without precise information or knowledge of it you 
would be well advised to incorporate leaf-soil generously 
with the staple. Equal parts of cach would do quite 
well. If your Dahlia stools have been in the frame since 
autumn, they may or may not be alive, end you had 
better ascertain their present condition before planting 
them out. You do not say whether the frame has been 
heated or not: but if you remove the stools from the 
soll, growth buds or shoots should now be visible, and 
given a little more light would soon make headway. 
With growth apparent you may plant the stools towards 
the end of the present month, burying them 4 inches 
below the ground. 


KITCHEN GARDEN. 


KING EDWARD POTATO (C.).—It would be advis- 
able to obtain a certificate at once from the firm which 
supplied you with the seed Potatoes. The following 
is the King Edward Potato Order: “ Any English grower 
planting Scotch seed of the variety King Edward must 
have along with the seed a certificate from the Scottish 
Board of Agriculture stating that the seed was grown 
on land not infected with wart disease.” 


POTATOES SPROUTED UNDER COVER IN STRONG 
SUYLIGHT (J. P. F.).—This has been proved by long 
experience to be an excellent practice. It does not hurt 
the voung sprouts to be buricd to the depth of about 
8 inches; in fact, they enjoy the process, which causes 
them to emit new roots from their base, soon filling the 
soil with them. It will not be long before they appear 
above ground. Should there be any danger of immediate 
frost, it is a good plan to cover them over with soil again 
to the depth of 1 inch or 2 inches. This protects them 
from frosts and helps to strengthen their growth. 


FRUIT GARDEN. 


DISEASE OF APPLE TREES (High Wycomhe).—The 
Apple is badly attacked by canker, due to the fnngus 
Nectria ditissima. This disease is caused by the attack 
of the fungus upon the unheeled wounds left by broken 
off branches or large prunings, or by the attacks of insects 
especially the woolly aphis. Cankered wounds should 
be cut out and the ents paintcd over with tar or with 
lead paint. At the same time attention should be paid 
to the drainage, for lack of drainage often predisposes the 
trees to canker~by hindering the tree’s healthy growth, 
and so checking the proper healingsof the wounds. 


No. 2477.—VoL. LXXXIII.] 


HE Royal Horticultural Society is 

resuming its annual spring meetings, 

heid tor many years in the Temple 

Gardens, and removed to the Royal 

Hospital, Chlesea, in 1913, and dis- 
continued in 1916 in consequence of war con- 
ditions. A meeting will be held in the spacious 
grounds of Chelsea Hospital on May 20, 21 and 22. 
The exhibits, which are open to all, show an ex- 
ceedingly satisfactory total. While all the features 
which have in the past rendered these meetings 
such an outstandirg event of the London Season 
and so great an attraction to the general public 
will be preserved and even increased, the Council 
of the society has decided to make the forthcoming 
meeting of greater educational value than hereto- 
fore, as horticulture, like other branches of indusiry, 
is in need of considerable post-war reconstructicn. 

Floral Fete at Chelsea.— Under the auspiccs 
of the society a great floral féte will also be held 
in the same grounds on June 24, 25 and 26. 
This féte is in connection with the War Relief 
Fund which the society has established to provide 
the devastated areas of France, Belgium, Rumania 
and Serbia with much-needed seeds, plants and 
garden implements. It is anticipated that this 
féte will develop into a national peace thank- 
offering for the immunity trom ruin which the 
gardens and orchards of this country have enjoyed 
in comparison with those of our less fortunate Allies. 

Mr. E. H. Wilson, V.M.H.—We 
learn that Mr. E. H. Wilson, the famous 
plant-collector and traveller, has been 
appointed Assistant-Director of the 
Arnold Arboretum. 

Brunsfelsias at Kew. — Brunsfelsia 
eximia is now in flower in the Temperate 
House at Kew. It is a native of Brazil. 
The flowers are purple and deliciously 
scented. The leaves are dark green, but 
not glossy. Brunsfelsia calycina is also 
in flower. The flowers are pale purple 
and the leaves large and shiny light 
green. These plants are free-flowering 
stove evergreens. Light rich soil or a 
compost of peat, leaf-soil and loam is 
essential to grow these plants successfully. 

Scottish National Potato Exhibition. 
The second edition of the Prize List and 
Rules of this exhibition, to be held in the 
Waverley Market, Edinburgh, on October 
22 ard 23, has now been issued. It 
cancels the former edition, so that those 
who have obtaineda copy of the first 
edifion will be well advised to procure 
one of the new issue. Copies may be 
obtained from Mr. A. D. Richardson, secre- 
tary of the Scottish Horticultural Associa- 
tion (under whose auspices the exhibition 
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is to be held), 34, St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh. 
The exhibition promises to be a most successful 
one, as, apart from the large amount contributed 
for the prize fund and special prizes, a guarantee 
fund amounting to £1,000 has been subscribed. 
The prize list is comprehensive, and thirty-four 
Potato classes have been arranged for. In addition 
to this, special prizes for fruit and vegetables are 
offered, and to the general public these will add 
to the interest of the show. Entries do not close 
until October 1. 

Guide-Lecturer at Kew.—Lord Ernile, 
dent of the Board of Agriculture, replying to 
Lord Sudeley in the House of Lords on May 1, 
said he was strorgly of opinion that an official 
guide ought to form a part of the regular estab- 
lishment at Kew Gardens. The educational 
facilities afforded there were great, and advantage 
should be taken of them in the interests of the 
public. As soon as the sanction of the Treasury 
had been received, an appointment would be 
made, and notice of it would be given. It was 
hoped that the experiment in its new form would 
be even more successful than in the old, and that 
the results would be such as to warrant its perma- 
nent continuance. 

The Pink Wood Sorrel.—The rosy pink Oxalis 
(O. rosea) is a charming little plant for the rock 
garden, the margins of woodland paths, and for 
growing upon old mossy stumps and rocks. It 
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is very like our own native O. Acetcsella in 
form and foliage, but the flowers are a Bright 
rese pink. It does not appear to offend by 
spreading, as do some of its kindred, and is 
perfectly easy to grcw in light lcam and half 
shade. 

Rhododendron kewense.—This hybrid 
raised by the late Mr. Binder in 1875. He was at 
that time foreman in the Temperate House at 
Kew, where the was made. Mr. Binder 
recorded the parentage as R. Hookeri (male) and 
R. Griffithianum (seed-bearer). There is no doubt 
about the latter, but the general opinion now held 
is that the pollen did not come from R. Hookeri. 
The most distinctive character of R. Hockeri is to 
be found in the scattered turts of scales on the 
veins of the leaf beneath, and of these there is not 
the least trace in R. kewense. Mr. Millais, in his 
fine work on the genus, boldly states that the origin 
of R. kewense is Griffithianum x Fortunei. From 
the glands that appear on the ovary, style and 
flower-stalk of R. kewense, which are characteristic 
of Fortunei, we think Mr. Millais may be right : 
the calyx is also intermediate. 

Rhododendron (Azalea) Hinodegeri.— No. April 
flower can equal the brilliant effect of this little 
shrub, for, apart from the rich carmine crimson 
of its blossoms, it is a most redundant bloomer. 
In ordinary light loam with leaf-mould it can be 
relied upon to flower with unfailing regularity, 

and all who enjoy bold colours will find 
it a most satisfying subject. Being 
evergreen, it may require some slight 
protection in winter, and it is 
well to place it where the 
sun will not reach it; otherwise full 
exposure may be given. R. Hinodegeri 
is admirable when grouped on a spacious 
ledge of the rock garden backed by 
blue-grey or neutral stone, ard a better 
carpeting could not easily be found than 

Helichrysum bellidioides. 

Potentilla nepalensis Willmotte.— 
This is an exact miniature of the well- 
known P. Miss Willmott, and it is one 
of the most satisfactory planis of the 
‘rock garden or border. It makes a 
small, tufty plant of barely 6 inches, 
which produces an unbroken succession 
of large, cherry red flowers from early 
summer to late autumn. The lovely 
tint of these blossoms is, moreover, set 
off by a dark, almest black, centre and 
bright golden Stamens. All it reeds is 
ordinary, well-drained soil in full sun. 
Being only one-third the size of its big 
sister, 1t~may be grown to perfection 
in plates —wheré be) former would be 

~ impossible. (Syn. R formosa Willmott.) 
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The Editor ts mot responsible for the opinions 
expressed by correspondents.) 


THE PEAR TREES’ GARLAND. 


NN Saturday, April 26, I was passing through 

some of the fine orchards and fruit gardens 
of Gloucestershire and admiring the magnificent 
bloom of the Pears. Some very large old trees of 
Jargonelle were particularly fine and, it being an 
early sort, the blossom was fully out ; some later 
sorts and many of the Perry Pears were a perfect 
mass of buds, but not expanded; ov r a wide 
expanse the wealth of bloom was astounding and 
gave great promise of a record crop of fruit. 
Twenty-four hours later the Poar troes 
garland was there, whiter than ever, and the 
boughs bending beneath its weight ; but it was of 
snow, for snow had been falling heavily for hours, 
and it was bitterly cold. Cleeve Cloud, our 
** Monarch ” of the Cotswolds, had taken on a 
mantle of white, like the depth of winter. Wha’ 
the cffect of the storm will be on the splendid 
bloom, time will prove, but I fear much damape 
was done.—BLACKTHORN. 


REMOVING GYPSOPHILAS, 


N going over borders where perennial and 
herbaceous subjects are grown, there are times, 
obviously, when, owing to encroachments, conse- 
quent on exuberant growth, it becomes necessary 
to lift some of the cluinps and divide them. There 
are few rules, however, that do not admit of 
exceptions, and in this category I would include 
Gypsophilas. Owing to their long, ficshy roots 
it is almost an impossibility to lift a clump 
after it has been planted a few years without 
breaking them, and, do as one may, the plants 
never secem to re-cstabl sh themselves. I have tricd 
more than once to remove Gypsophila paniculata, 
but have never had much success with the plants 
ftcrwards, and my own opinion is that, if they 
are doing well, the better plan is to allow them 
to remain. As is known, these Gypsophilas are 
casily raised from seeds, and plants make fair 
specimens by the third year. I have also pro- 
pagated them from cuttings taken in August.— 
W. Linpers LEA. 


ABOUT PRIMROSES. 


HE recent notes on Primulas cause the 

mind to concentrate upon the Primulaceæ 
order of plants. Kew of our British wild flowers 
possess greater charms of association than our 
common Primrose, which year after year unfolds 
its cheerful blooms among the earliest harbingers 
of the returning life of spring. But what is a 
Primrose ? 

Now, it ¿s a curious fact, bearing on 
this question, that in ordinary parlance no one 
speaking of a Pr mrose means a Polyanthus, 
or in ordering from a firm would be satisfied to 
receive a Polyanthus instead of a Primrose. How 
these old-fashioncd flowers were first raised is 
to me an open question. Primroses, in short, 
have been crosscd so frequently that their 
characteristic pccularit-cs are in many cases 
confused) or combined in the most p rplcxing 
manner. They are frangid, s rratcc, marbled 
and ringid im the most var.cus and beautiful 
manner; there are double and singl: varieties 
ranging from white to purple wth many inter- 
mediate shades, forms and sizes. I have no 
doubt intercrossing between the Primrose, Oxlip, 
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Cowslip and Polyanthus renders determination 
impossible. This may be due to some extent to 
hybridisation and cultivation. Certainly, dimor- 
phism is pronounced, for some Primroses produce 
umbels as often as single flowers. Sometimes 
both may be met with on the same plant. I 
expect many others (myself included) confine 
the Primrose to kinds which produce one flower 
only on each stem, the calyx being tubular 
instead of inflated as in the Połyanthus; while 
the Cowslip in an ordinary way differs from both 
in the umbel being pendent and in the calyx 
being much enlarged. 

As hardy spring-flow.r:ng plants Primroses 
are very intcrcsting, and some are delicately 
fragrant and well deserve culture. In some 
situations their richly tinted blossoms are 
seen to fine advantage. The most imposing 
picture I can reeall is that of yellow Primroses 
overhung with Ribes sanguineum, where they 
seemed to become more ycllow and more lovely 
on account of the contrast. Cowslips, too, are 
occasionally found with a tendency towards a 
brownish purple tinge in the flowers. This, as 
in the case of the Primrose, may perhaps in some 
measure be attributable to soil peculiarity, just 
as we see that in ccrtain soils the flowers of 
Hydrangeas become blue. As the Primula family 
is evidently in the ascendant, perhaps someone 
will be good enough to set me right as regards 
nomenclature.—L. W. Younc, Warter Priory 
Gardens, York. 


“SIMPLE METHODS IN FRUIT AND 
VEGETABLE PRESERVATION.” 


CANNOT refrain from expressing my whole- 
hearted admiration and approval of the 
above article by Mabel Edwards Webb which 
appeared in THE GARDEN of April 26, pages 186-7. 
It surns up clearly and concisely the whole matter 
from Ato Z. It ought to be reprinted as a leaflet 


‘and distributed to every house in the land. I 


have been intending to write that, owing to the 
impossibility of using the filthy mutton-fat provided 
by the Food Ministry, for the past two years 
Mrs. * Busy Bee” has sealed our bottled fruits 
with vegetable parchment covers (and some with 
grease-proof paper) thoroughly steeped in a deep 
saucerful of warm milk. She pressed the papers 
firmly and closely over the tops of the jars and 
bottles, and tied them down tightly at once (one 
at a time, just as M. E. Webb recommends). 
This is even simpler and less troublesome than 
the triple covers with boiling starch or any of the 
ther good methods mentioned. I have waited 
to make sure before writing to recommend it, 
and now, finding it perfectly satisfactory—I 
have last year’s bottled Gooseberries now, in 
good condition, covered in this way—no more 
mutton-fat in future, thank you, fuor—ANNE 
AMATEUR, 


RISING out of the excellent article on fruit 

and vegetable 
inverted bottle over burning sulphur is a sure 
way of sterilising both bottle and fruit, as when 
the bottle is restored to its nermal position the 
weight of the gas prevents its escape until tt 
is displaced by the fruit. We always found trouble 
in removing the metal screw-stopper when cold, 
owing to its tight adherence to the glass. The 
smallest quantity of vaseline rubbed round the 
inside of the metal ring before being screwed 
on to the glass has always overcome this difh- 
culty. Experience has proved that this practice 
never interferes with the air-tight sealing of the 
bottles. The hint may be of use to rcadcrs.— 
J. F. GRIFFIN. 


preservation, holding the 
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GARDENERS’ WAGES. 


FEAR I did not make myself clear to ‘' Black 

Watch.” Perhaps I should have said ‘“ Out- 
side kitchen gardening, it (gardening) is com- 
mercially unproductive or luxury labour.” I 
also may have overstated the case in saying 
‘digging is the only really hard work.” How- 
ever, I do not think his criticsm really puts a 
different light upon the situation, which, broadly 
speaking, is: (1) That owing to taxation and 
priccs gencrally, there will be far hss money to 
be spent on recreation and luxury ; (2) that 
gardening is an attractive type of cmployment ; 
(3) that women will be more frequently employed ; 
and that, as a consequence of these facts, 
supply and demand will prevent wages from 
rising. I am myself confident that in two or 
three years, when things have settled down, all 
glass, mown grass, and really well-kept herbaceous 
gardens will be very largely reduced, and with 
this change it will be found that from 25 per cent. 
to 60 per cent. of the pre-war garden staff will 
disappear.—LANDOWNER. 


F I may be allowed to say so, I think the wage 
rate suggested by the British Gardencrs’ 
Association is open to some question, One would 
be glad to know how many cascs there are where 
the total increase of wages was only Is. or 3s. 
I cannot help thinking they wore very few. Also, 
what were the circumstances? I cannot think 
anyone contcmplatcs paving a pre-war wage 
now. But how many prcsent employers of a 
single-handed gardener would be able to pay a 
weckly wage of 30s. over the county rate, which, 
at the rate of 30s. for the labourer (the lowest), 
would mean £3? Even if the entire garden be 
given over to food production, I venture to think 
there would be very few who could afford it. 
What, then, of the larger places ? But why such 
an increase over the labourer’s wage ? Surely 
it is now conccded that honest hard labour 
is of equal value to moderate skill. I am 
sure every right-minded person wishes to s'e 
a better standard of liv.ng allround. At the same 
time, want of practical economy in the house ‘s a 
great factor in the family budget and the extra 
cost of living. If, instead of taking a place as 
single-handed gardener, a man works his own piece 
of land as a market gardener, would he be able to 
pay himself all the year round at the rate of £3 
a week of 48 to 52 hours? We should Ike to 
have conclusive evidence on this point, w.re it 
possible. Again, as regards employment in 
public parks, &c., would any boy at the age of 
fifteen be worth 22s. a week either there or clse- 
where ? Incidentally, high wages seem to do 
the boy more harm than good. That a readjust- 
ment of wages is necessary I fully agree, and I 
can truthfully add I have always wished everyone 
to have a fair share of leisure. Still, the fact 
cannot be overlooked that, generally speaking, 
incomes are much reduced, and possibly they will 
be more so, and the question arises, Will not 
high wages inevitably tend to unemployment ?— 
WITHIN REASON. 


WAS glad to see in the issue of THe GARDEN 

for April 5 “ Landowner’s’’ very moderate 
letter in reply to your leading article on gardeners’ 
wages. ‘ Landowncr’’ points out quite truly 
that employers are now to find their incomes 
reduccd, through income and super tax alone, 
probably by a third, possibly by half; that the 
purchasing value is greatly reduced, and that 
they have (lo pay. fan merc for wages, rates, re- 
pairs) fold, education—ini short, everything. This 
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‘being undeniably the case, I think with “ Land- 
-owner ” that the outlook for gardeners is anything 
but promising, Of course, this fixing of wages 
by the association does not make it law for the 
employer; but the very fixing of these wages 
can, and I think will, increase the unrest among 
gardeners to which your article alluded. For 
how large a percentage of employers will such 
wages be possible in these days? Take the case 
of the single-handed gardener, a class far more 
numerous, I suppose, than the head-gardener. 
Employers who before the war employed but the 
one man were not, as a rule, very wealthy folk. 
Will they now be able to afford 30s. a week in 
excess of the minimum agricultural rate (i.e., 


anything from 60s. to 66s. a week)? Will 
they not rather be forced to do without 
their single - handed gardener? The head- 


gardener who manages very wealthy establish- 
ments will doubtless not suffer, but 
in far more numerous cases the 
term ‘‘ head-gardener "’ applies to 
more modest gardens where three 
or four or five gardeners (one of 
whom will be a boy) are employed. 
In how many cases will this type 
of employer be able to pay the 
new scale of wages ? 

I believe that if gardeners as a 
whole take their stand upon this 
new scale of wages, then all over 
the country a large majority of 
employers must be forced to decide 
that gardens, as ‘“‘ Landowner ” 
said, are an unproductive luxury ; 
and that such vegetabies and 
flowers as we decide we cannot 
forgo must be grown by the 
employer himself with the aid of 
women or such labour as can be 
got at far more moderate prices. 
And this attitude, which sheer 
lack of means must force on the 
employer, must inevitably, after a 
time, shatter the association’s new 
wages by the unemployment it 
must entail on numbers of 
gardeners; but in the course of 
this adjustment of the law of 
supply and demand much friction 
and bitterness will have ensued 
between the classes who hitherto 
have met as friends in the garden 
they both love. And one point 
in the proposed scale of wages 
strikes me as simply prepos- 
terous : its cool assumption that 
garden labour is to be valued more 
highly than agricultural labour ! 
Why should the beginner in 
the garden be paid 2s. 6d. a week more than the 
agricultural beginner ? Why should seven years’ 
experience in the garden entitle a man to 7s. 6d. 
a week more than his agricultural equal? Why 
should a single-handed gardener be worth 30s. 
a week more than the man versed in all the manifold 
work of the fields ? We all know that agricultural 
labour is “ skilled labour” in the highest degree, 
and also that, year in, year out, it is physically 
far more arduous than the gardener’s labour. To 
rate the gardener’s work so far more highly than 
that of the agricultural labourer is simply to 
invite the latter to rise in wrath and demand, 
in his turn, a further rise in wages—and so continue 
indefinitely the vicious circle.—L. L. 

[The two foregoing letters in proof form were 
submitted to the Secretary of the British Gardeners’ 
Association, who replies: ‘‘ Thanks to the courtesy 
of the Editor, I have been enabled to peruse the 
letters of ‘L. L.’ and ‘ Within Reason’ before 
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publication. ‘ Within Reason’ enquires as to how 
many cases there are where the’ total increase in 
wages is only 1s. or 3s. I can give him the cases 
of over 200 to be going on with, and if he cares to 
enquire of gardeners generally, he will find further 
proof of my statement, and there are many more 
cases where no increase of wages whatever has been 
granted since 1914. The increased cost of living, 
which, according to the Board of Trade’s latest 
figures, is now about rro per cent. in excess of that 
of 1914, affects gardeners just as it affects every 
other class of society, and it appears to me that 
the reduction of employers’ incomes should be no 
argument in favour of low wages. The question 
raised by ‘ Within Reason’ as to why the British 
Gardeners’ Association asks for 30s. over and above 
the present minimum agricultural rate is easily 
answered. The living expenses of a gardener 
are higher than in the case of a farm labourer. 


NARCISSUS DUBIUS, THE TINIEST OF ALL NARCISSI (Natural size). 


How many employers would care to see their 
gardeners come to work in the homely attire worn 
by the farm worker ? Clothing is a big item in the 
gardener’s expenses. ‘Within Reason’ asks: 
Is a boy of fifteen worth 22s. in a public park ? 
Apparently most employers think he is, and I am 


. certain I should not like to keep a lad of this age 


at a lower sum per week. If ‘Within Reason’ 
cares to write to me I shall be delighted to let him 
have the proofs of my statements, which he would 
probably appreciate. The points raised by ‘ L. L.’ 
in his letter form a useful contribution to the 
discussion. Many employers of private gardeners 
are meeting the increased cost of wages by devoting 
a greater area of the garden to the cultivation of 
crops of economic importance. Many people 
imagine that increased wages would mean the 
discharge of gardeners. This may be true, but 
the development in branches of the industry 
other than that of private gardening will more 
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than absorb any displacement of labour in this 
direction. Increased wages need not necessarily 
mean the abolition of good feeling between 
employer and gardener, and why this suggestio1 
should creep into the discussion I cannot under- 
stand. If the Trade Union movement means 
union at all, it means brotherhood in the fullest 
sense of the word, and no one desires to create 
friction among men. The suggestion that em- 
ployers will be forced to take on women workers 
at lower rates than those paid to men is a slander 
upon women. It will be found exceedingly 
difficult in the future to get women to undertake 
work at undercutting rates. In conclusion, let me 
say that it is detrimental to the community as a 
whole for any section of that community to be 
living on or below the poverty line. May I thank 
you for your public spirit in encouraging this 


discussion of gardeners’ conditions, which is 
bound to result in good.—CyRIL 
` HARDING.” —ED.] 


MY CHAMPION 
NARCISSUS 


EW members of the Nar- 
cissus family seem to like 
the warm sandy soil of 
my garden, and I cannot 
therefore emulate those 
growers whose show flowers need 
a foot rule to record their dimen- 
sions. When, therefore, a French 
friend showed me the minute 
leaves of what he assured me was 
N. dubius growing in the waste 
rocky ground at the edges of the 
Vine-fields within sight of the 
Mediterranean near Cette, I had 
hopes that I had at last discovered 
a Narcissus which would enjoy 
the conditions of my garden, I 
therefore extracted a few bulbs 
from the hard soil, and now every 
year I am rewarded by a few 
flowers of what seems to me the 
daintiest and certainly the tiniest 

of all Narcissi. 
The pale glaucous foliage is very 
narrow, and does not exceed 
5 inches or 6 inches at flowering- 
time. It twists and turns in 
pleasing fashion and does not 
obscure the flower, for each bulb 
rarely produces more than three 
leaves. I have done my best to 
measure the flower in the approved 
= fashion, and the result is J x (į 
5-16) x (3-16 x 3), which will doubtless enable it to 
be placed in its proper class or subsection. The 
flower is wholly cream-coloured, and each stem 
produces either one or two flowers. As a show flower 
it will doubtless occupy the foremost rank, for it 
will never be seen at all if placed anywhere but 

in the front row. 

As regards cultivation, this little plant would 
be lost in the open ground, but seems happy in a 
well-drained, sunny position in the rock garden 
in soil in which there is a large admixture of 
limestone chips. It sets seed fairly readily, and 
though I have not yet succeeded in getting any 
home-raised seedlings to flower, those that I have 
raised in ordinary garden soil have certainly pro- 
duced leaves nearly twice as long as those of my 
original plants, and the flowers, when they come 


may prove to be_closely allied ik not identical 
W © RR. Dykes. 
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“BIRMINGHAM,”. 1919 


By THE Rev. JOSEPH JACOB. 


“OFF AGAIN ’’—THE FEAST—SOME GOOD FLOWERS—THAT QUIET 
MORNING IN PARADISE. 


“off Again.’’—Early 
last February the ma- 
chinery began to be 
overhauled, and before 
long it was decided that 
the time had come for 
it to be again put in 
motion, So a restart was 
made, and on April 24 
and 25 ‘“‘ Birmingham ” 
passed its nineteenth 
milestone. It is “off again” on what, if,the 
favourable omens of those two days may be relied 
upon, will be an extenced career of 
usefulness and encouragement. The 
mantle of Elijah has fallen upon Elisha, 
Members of the Midland Daffodil 
Society have no longer a Robert 
Sydenham as driver, but they have a 
Herbert Smith, whose touch and 
control are equally as masterly, even 
if in. all ways they are not identical. 
As the 24th drew near, Mr. Smith 
naturally became anxious. What would 
the postman bring him on the fateful 
22nd? The 22nd came. When all his 
letters were opened, he found he had 
a goodly number of en ries, which, 
although not equalling the records 
of former years, were amply sufficient 
to ensure the success of 1919. I am 
no prophet or professional reader of 
omens, but, judging from the signs of 
the revived show, there is amply 
sufficient driving power in being to 
ensure the passing of many more 
milestones. It is pleasant for those 
of us who have grown, as it were, 
Leedsii-headed in the service of 
“ Birmingham” to know that others 
are rising up who will take our places. 
We sadly missed poor Walter Ware 
and young H. D. Phillips. We had no 
flowers from Engleheart, none from the 
President, Mr. P. D. Williams; none 
from Mr. A. M. Wilson, and none from 
Mr. Wood of Ludlow; but, on the 
other hand, Mr. Cranfield among the 
elder and Dr. Lower and Mr. Guy 
Wilson from Ireland among the younger 
seedling-raisers put up flowers that 
anyone would have been proud to have 
owned and raised. A great trade 
exhibit came from the Donard Nursery Com- 
pany of County Down, Ireland. It was great 
in extent and it was great in the size of 
the blooms which composed it. My own Great 
Warley has a diameter a trifle over 4 inches long, 
but the Donard Great Warleys were over 5 inches 
in diameter. Fretty well all the other varieties 
were on the same plane of size. When you scratch 
down into the Donard Nursery Company, you 
find as its foundation-stone Mr. James Coey. 
Alas! just before going on board, after a final 
telephoning at his club, he fell over some luggage 
on the stone floor there and, I regret to say, 
came off second best, as he dislocated his shoulder, 
and Mr. Slinger, his manager, had to come on alone. 
Everyone was sorry to hear about the accident, 
and if expressions of sympathy could cure, I heard 


enough to have ensured an instantaneous rectifi 
cation of the unfortunate member. This exhibit and 
the fine group staged in the usual place at the end 
of the annexe by Messrs. Barr and Sons deservedly 
received gold medals. I cannot give details of either 
of the above-named exhibits, nor of that which 
was put up in excellent style by Messrs. Pearson 
and Sons of Lowdham, nor of the most interesting 
seedling displays from Mr. W. F. M. Copeland 
and Mr. Guy Wilson. On this occasion I took 
note of some of the leading flowers shown 
here, there and everywhere, and these I will 
presently describe. : 
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DAFFODIL LIEUTENANT THOMAS. 


The Feast.—First, I must mention what I 
believe is a unique feature of ‘“ Birmingham ” 
among Daffodil societics: that is, the dinner 
which is held on the evening of the first day of 
the show. This function was first established 
by Mr. John Pope and Mr. Robert Sydenham, 
who invited many visitors and exhibitors as their 
guests; then, when Mr. Pope dropped out, it 
was yearly continued on the same lines by Mr. 
Sydenham (“ Uncle Robert’’) until his sudden and 
much-lamented death. Since that time it has 
somewhat changed in character, as the diners 
pay for their own dinners. Nevertheless, it 
still goes on and flourishes, and the consensus 
of opinion of those who dined this year was that 
the affair was as enjoyable and as interesting as 
ever. Lieutenant Thomas (son of Professor 
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Thomas of Auckland, New Zealand) was an 
honoured guest, and the information he gave 
about New Zealand and his comments on our 
Daffodil doings here in the Old Country were 
most intercsting. We hope to publ sh his English 
experiences in our next ‘‘ Midland”? Report, along 
with several other articles on topics of interest 
and pictures of some of the best flowers. I hope 
the volume will be issued free to members, and 
that for half-a-crown or some such sum it will 
be purchasable by non-members from the secre- 
tary, Mr. Herbert Smith. At these feasts anyone 
can say anything he likes, and so long as he confines 
his remarks to affairs pertaining to the Daffodil 
he will get a respectful hearing and run no risk 
of being called to order by the chairman, even 
if he should propound, as did my dear old friend 
Mr. Joseph Mallender, the most startling heresies : 
(1) Miss E. M. Bowling and all the pinkies no true 
Leedsiis; (2) the waved perianth better than 
the flat and formal for all Leedsiis. Should a 
diner be learnedly inclined, he can discuss 
parentage, as Mr. Cranfield and Mr. 
Peter Barr did in the case of Miss 
E. M. Bowling, ‘‘ Whence comes the 
pronounced pink edge of its chalice ? ” 
And, lastly, should anyone be severely 
practical, he may let fall such a 
Suggestion as that which came from 
Mr. Thomas: ‘‘ Why could not the 
society pick out about twenty of the 
best garden varieties at a moderate price 
and stage them with a conspicuous 
notice calling visitors’ attention to 
them as suitable for gardens?” He 
thought it would be very useful and 
prevent such price-shocks as I fear 
v.sitors always run the risk of getting 
when they. set their hearts upon 
acquiring some particularly lovely 
l beauty from one of the trade exhibits. 
I think this suggestion will bear fruit 
next year. 

Some Good Flowers.—There was a 
large array on the table when the floral 
committee met during the afternoon of 
the first day. The following awards 
were made: A first-class cc rtificate was 
given to the beautiful dcuble Mary 
Copeland. It is a shapely round flower, 
with bits of vivid red appearing among 
the much longer ivory white, sym- 
metrically arranged segments. Awards 
of merit were given to Miss E. M. 
Bowling, 3} x (14 x 14) x (1} x rd), 
the beautiful Leedsii with the pink 
tipped, chalice-shaped corona (both 
he above have been fully described 
in previous years); to Lady Mayoress 
(Chapman), a large star-shaped Leedsii 
almost, if not quite, pure white; to 
Milk and Honey (Copeland), a pale 

shapely double which may be described as a 
fuller and improved Argent; to Boadicea 
(Welchman), a bold white trumpet variety with 
a perianth reminiscent of the famous fift y-pounder 
Peter Barr; and to Jeannette (Copeland), ore of 
the curious pale lemon Giant Leedsiis, of which 
Marguerite Durand was the pioncr. It is a 
fine flower, and it had previously received an 
award of merit from the Royal Herticul(ura} 
Society. These lemon-shaded Leecsiis; are they 
Leedsiis at all? ‘‘ Perianth white" reads the 
official definition. Iona, also one of Mr. Copeland’s 
raising, is a flower of exquisite shape with smooth- 
surfaced, long, narrow segments and a _ well-pro- 
portioned cup. It is a sort of pale fawn self, 
quite a novelty in colour; but although I begged 
a bloom to take homey so;that I could look at it 
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from time to time, I cannot even now say if I 
like it or not. Before I go on any further with 
my list I must mention Commander-in-Chief, 
raised by Mr. Herbert Chapman. It is a huge 
incomparabilis with a widely expanded corona 
of a somewhat deeper yellow than the segments. 
When I came to describe it, it had ‘‘ gone west,” 
but it was too important-looking a flower to pass 
over. 

Lieutenant N. R. W. Thomas (named to 
commemorate Mr. Thomas’ visit) shall be the 
first to come under the limelight, on the principle 
of the new Member always catching tke Speaker's 
eye. It isa magnificent large pale bicolor trumpet 
with a bold, broad flange to the big corona and 
a smooth-surfaced, rather hooded perianth, the 
trouble being the somewhat obtrusive yellow line 
down the centre of each segment. It was raised 
by Mr. W. F. Mitchell, and as this flower was 
one of the three with which he made his bow to 
the public as a seedling-raiser, I heartily con- 
gratulate him and can only hope there are plenty 
more good fish in the sea, or his garden, at Leek 
Wootton. Royalist (Lower) is a 
vellow trumpet and won the first 
prize in the single class, In shape, 
substance, surface and texture it 
is allthat can be desired. I wish 
our President, Mr. P. D. Williams, 
could have seen it. It is a flower 
after his own heart. Colour soft 
yellow, with a slightly deeper tone 
in the corona, 3f x (13 x 13) x 
(1g x 13). The perianth segments 
are of that clean, sharply cut type 
which make for perfection in a 
“show” flower. Falchion (Cran- 
field) is an almost white giant 
Leedsii with a sharply cut off 
corona and a well-proportioned 
right-angled perianth—a most 
distinct bloom, 3% x (14 x 1ł) x 


(14 x 13). 

8/5 (Guy Wilson). —ī think 
this is the purest white 
trumpet I have ever seen; White 


Knight and White Emperor are 
not “in it.” Mr. C. L. Adams must 
have been a happy man when he 
saw it; and so will The Brodie 
of Brodie be when he hears of it. 
The white trumpet class is their 
offspring, and to have aided and 
abetted Mr. Wilson iñ the pro- 
duction of such a flower as 8/5 


is something to be proud of; 3}? x 
(4 x 14) x (tf x ıł). Note 
the slender trumpet from the last bracketed 
measurements. Sollaret (Cranfield) is a most 


striking and taking giant incomparabilis of a 
uniform rich deep yellow. It looked for all 
the world as if it was tarred with a bit of 
Jonquil blood, but as it was shown in 
the incomparabilis class it could not be so; 
34 x (14 x 1) x (1g x1). Some day I hope an 
echo of this show will appear in our pages; till 
then, good-bye. But just one word about the 
Friday. 

Paradise, or the Charm of the Quiet Morning. 
The morning of the second day of the show 
requires a Milton to fully describe its charm. 
Daffodils (some of the best in the world) on all 
sides ; any amount of elbow-room ; a few sister 
and brother enthusiasts sniffing round like one’s 
self; excellent light and a delightfully cool 
temperature; the decisions of the judges to 
criticise to one’s heart’s content ; what can any- 
one wish for more? Come to Birmingham in 
1920 and see if I am not right. 
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Mind of the Cover 


HERE is now no m'stake about the cover 
It is no longer one of 


The 


having a mind. 
arab” 
number of people shouting their wares 


those affairs made up of any 


for sale; but there is one good shrick 


like the ear-piercing sound of a strident motor 
horn, with a great flaring red superscription, in 
ideal discord. The man who thought out the new 
front page of the cover of THE GARDEN ought to be 
sure of a job with any firm as advertise ment-maker- 
Said a well-known owner of a big busincss 
hm the 


firm’s 


in-chief, 


to me, when I was congratulating on 


acumen and nature of his 


advertisements: 


quick-change 


“ Yes; we have a pretty good 


liar.”” Of course, this is not so in the case of the 
cover of THE GARDEN. It simply says: ‘“ Here 
is a good thing” or “ Here are some good 


things.” 
Of the four Daffodils on the cover of this issue I 


would like to call attention to the very 


DAFFODILS MILK AND 


flat (or Engleheartii) centred Leedsii St. Olaf 
What a sensation it created when, if I am not much 
mistaken, it appeared in the middle of one of those 
famous white-backcd groups that in olden days 
(the war has turned the last four 
four long ages) made the Eastern Annexe of 
the hall at Vincent Square so busy, for every- 
one always rushed to see Engleheart’s ‘‘ latest.” 
St. Olaf was carried off on one of these occasions 
by Mr. Peter Barr, through firm it 
has passed into general circulation. It is a 
good flower, pretty, distinct and 
priced. There need be hesitation in 
this variety to anyone’s garden. 


years into 


and his 


low- 
adding 
j Fae 2 


very 
no 


Corre: ticn.—The Tulp species displayed on 
the cover of last week’s issue were T. Batalini 
(yellow), T. Clusiana (red and white), and T. chrysan- 
tha (Kew) (small red), also known as T. stellata, and 
not Cottage Tulips. Through no fault of cur 


contributor, the cover changed its mind. 


pretty 


HONEY 
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TULIP SPECIES 


HE wild species of Tulip get far less 

attention than they deserve. Of the three 

Tulips figured on the cover of the last 

issue, the pale yellow species is Batalini, 

which is apparently only a colour form of 
the scarlet linifolia. Each bulb produces five or six 
narrow leaves, which at an early stage form a star 
on the surface of the ground, and both Batalini 
and linifolia are peculiar in that seedling bulbs, 
which are strong enough to produce their tuft 
of five or six leaves, are often too weak to produce 
a flower. With other Tulips, it is a fairly generally 
cstablished rule that, if the bulb sends up more than 
a single leaf, it will also send up a flowering stem. 
In many species the single leaf of the non-flowering 
bulb is far larger than those of the flowering bulb, 
and it seems to be only in cases of injury that a bulb 
sends up a tuft of small, separate leaves, instead 
of one large leaf. The three white and red flowers 
represent Tulipa Clusiana, a species which was 


FALCHION, 


AND 


probably originally Asiatic, but which has now 
become acclimatised and naturalised in Southern 
France and in Italy. It is found wild in Persia, 
on the North-West Frontier of India, and also. 
apparently, in Tibet, where it is almost stemless. 
Of this stemless Tibetan form I have grown a 
single bulb for several and, if anyone 
possesses others, I should be extremely grateful 
for a bulb, or even for the loan of a bulb for one 
season. My object is to raise seedlings of this 
dwarf variety in order to ascertain whether the 
seedlings retain the dwarf habit. The 
third species figured with a flower of red and yellow 
is T. stellata, which also comes from the North- 
West When fully open, the 
flower is brilliant yellow within, and the contrast 
with the bright red backs of the outer segments 


years, 


would 


Frontier of India. 


is very striking. It grows to a height of about 
8 inches or ro inches, and flowers about the middle 
of April with T~ Clusiana, a_ few days before 
TH Batalini opens. 


Charterhouse, Godalming. W. R. Dykes. 
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THE. TITTENHURST 
RHODODENDRONS 


T the Royal Horticultural Society’s 
meeting on April 29 a first glimpse 
was obtained of the interesting and 
extremely beautiful Rhododendron hy- 
brids raised by Mr. T. H. Lowinsky 

of Tittenhurst, Sunninghill, Berks, and it is to be 
recorded that of five awards of merit granted by the 
floral committee, no fewer than four were given to 
the Tittenhurst Rhododendrons. Without making 
a search through the records of the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society, we think it may be stated, without 
fear of dispute, that four awards of merit for 
Rhododendrons to one exhibitor on the same day 
establ’shes a record, 

Some of the most beautiful seedlings were raised 
by crossing White Pearl with R. Griffithianum 
(syn. Aucklandii), White Pearl being the seed 
parent. No fewer than three of the varieties 
shown were of this parentage, and were, in fact, 
raised from seed collected from the same seed- 
vessel, although the seedlings showed great differ- 
ence in colour and in form of flower; in foliage 
only they resembled eachother, We were fortunate 
in paying a visit to Tittenhurst a few days previous 
to the show, and were astonished at the multi- 
plicity of crosses that had been made and at the 
thousands of promising seedlings in nursery 
beds that were coming along. Mr. Lowinsky is to 
be heartily congratulated on the interesting work 
that he is carrying out in the spare moments of a 
busy City life, Apart from the fact that he is 
raising flowers of unusual beauty, the hybrids are 
of scientific interest, especially as careful records 
are taken of all the seedlings raised, Their parent- 
age and the dates of sowing the seed are all carefully 
recorded, as, indeed. such records should be made by 
all who take up the absorbing study of hybridisation; 
but, alas! in many instances the records of 
hybridists are incomplete, leading to much con- 
fusion in nomenclature and to a great deal of 
overlapping in the work that is carried out. 

It is interesting to observe that the handsome 
Indian Rhododendrons are grown with marked 
success at Tittenhurst. The blood red flowers of 
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RHODODENDRON MRS TOM LOWINSKY. 


the beautiful R. Thomsoni are at the present 
time the subject of great attraction, It is a 
native of Sikkim and grows at an elevation of 
from 1,100 feet to 1,300 feet. The purplish flowers 
of R. niveum are now at their best amid a dense 
mass of Rhododendron foliage. This is also a 
native of Sikkim and grows at an elevation of 
about 1,200 feet; but the most interesting of the 
Rhododendrons at Tittenhurst is unquestionably 
R. Falconeri. There is a group of this species 
growing almost under the branches of a giant 
Araucaria. The largest plant of R. Falconeri 
—jlustrated on the next page in full flower— 
is the subject of supreme admiration. 


We do not know if Sir Joseph Hooker, who spent- 


the last vears of his very long life at Sunningdale, 
near by,ever saw the Rhododendrons at Tittenhurst, 
but, if he did, we are sure that he was deeply inter- 


avistaAlIDE CLOW. 


ested in the species he knew so well in their native 
haunts. Sir Joseph was naturally much interested 
in the acclimatisation of Indian Rhododendrons in 
this country. In June, 1888, he spent a week in 
Cornwall. The sight of many Himalayan Rhodo- 
dendrons acclimatised there filled him with enthu- 
siasm, and he writes to Mrs. Hodgson on June 30, 
1888, as follows : 

‘ Tell Brian, with my love, that I saw, in Cornwall, 
many, many plants of the Rhod. Hodgsoni in the 
open air, 6 feet across and more, with leaves a 
foot long—they were past flower, unfortunately. 
They were planted in the woods and throve luxuri- 
antly.. There were also noble plants of Falconeri, 
Aucklandii, argenteum, barbatum and others— 
together with Hodgsoni, forming regular shrub- 
beries, as if natives of the soil.” 

A great deal of success in growing these Rhodo- 
dendrons is to have them well sheltered from 
wind; indeed, this is quite essential to their 
welfare. Moreover, the trees should be screened 
from the morning sun—otherwise great damage 
is done to the flowers after cold nights; but it is 


Only in favoured and well-sheltered spots that 


the cultivation of 
should be attempted. 

Many of the Tittenhurst seedlings are this year 
flowering for the first time. We will mention only a 
few of them. One is a seedling from R, Wightii, 
the seed being sown in February, 1913. Unlike the 
parent species, the leaves of the seedling are green 
on the under side. The flowers somewhat resemble 
those of the type; they are drooping and bell- 
shaped, with long stalks, borne in large trusses ; 
but there is less yellow in the flowers of the seedling 
than in those of the parent. A variety named Miss 
X. N. Lowinsky was rather the worse for its journey 
by road from Sunninghill to Westminster, and 
it was a little off colour as seen in the dim light 
of the London Scottish Drill Hall, In the clear 
atmosphere of Sunninghill it is indeed a thing 
of beauty, and a good truss of its pale blush 
pink flowers forms the subject of an illus- 
tration on page 209 of this issue. It was raised 
by crossing-Glory of Penjerrick with Standishii, 
and the seed was sowh in February, 1913. Perhaps 
the finest of all the seedlings that have so far 
flowered is Mrs. Tom Lowinsky, which gained 
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a unanimous award of merit.~ Its large, wide- 
opened flowers are 5 inches-or more across. The 
flowers are white’ with a beautiful tint of pink, 
and the tint is much deeper in the bud. This 
is one of the seedlings from White Pearl and 
Griffthianum. It is rather curious to note how 
very much the colour changes from the bud state 
to the opened flower in many Rhododendrons ; 
as Mr. Lowinsky remarked, ‘‘ You can never tell 
what a flower may be until it has fully opened.” 
The variety Miss Adelaide Clow is also illustrated ; 
a large plant carrying eight trusses of beautiful 
pale pink flowers was the centre of great admira- 
tion. One of the prettiest of the seedlings is 
named Mme. G. Verde Delisle. It is the result 
of a cross between Doncaster and Griffithianum, 
and the seedling is quite an acquisition, as might 
be expected from two such distinguished parents. 
The flowers are bright rosy pink. 

A seedling named Cissie represents the deepest 
of the reds yet raised. The trusses shown were 
rather on the small side, but it is reasonable to 
expect better flowers another year. Other varieties 
of distinction are Tittenhurst White (Griffithianum 
x Luscombeanum), Vanity Fair (with drooping 
soft pink flowers, borne in very large trusses for 
so small a plant), Xenia (white), and Mrs. T. E. 
Lowinsky (another seedling from White Pearl 
x Griffithianum). 

A number of seedlings were placed in pots 
late in the winter and brought under glass 
for the flowers to open. The plants were 
selected for what appeared to be their flower- 
ing buds of good promise, but in a number 
of instances the plants produced growth instead 
of flowers. The question arises: Is it possible 
for the flower-bud of a Rhododendron to be 
suppressed at the expense of new growth? The 
subject was referred to Mr. William Watson 
of Kew, who did not think that the Rhododendrons 
had, as it were, changed their minds and pro- 
duced growth instead of flowers. Mr. Watson 
has apparently given this subject consideration 
before, for he had made close examination of 
the buds of Rhododendrons and had been 
surprised to find that the inflorescence in embryo 
is formed at a much earlier period than is gener- 
ally supposed. We are certainly under the 
impression that if flowering corms of Crocuses 
are placed in too much heat they will, as 
it were, change their minds and produce tufts 
of foliage and no flowers, Could not the flower 
in embryo be similarly suppressed in the Rhodo- 
dendron? The question is interesting, and we 
should like to hear the opinions of others on this 


point. 


NEW AND RARE PLANTS 


AWARDS OF MERIT. 


Rhododendron Miss Adelaide Clow (R. White 
Pearl x R. Aucklandii) —The influence of the last- 
named parent is abundantly evidenced in the 
hybrid in the size and form of the flowers and in 
other ways. The effect of the long, erect, pink- 
shaded buds and the big terminal trusses of white, 
pink-flushed flowers is very fine. 

Rhododendron Mrs. Tom Lowinsky.—This is 
of the same parentage as that above named, the 
effect being much the same. Albeit the flowers 
are more handsome and more widely expanded. 
In this respect it is the finer of the two. 

Rhododendron Xenia (R. Helen Schiffner x 
_ R. Mrs. Charles Bullen).—Much whiter in all its 
parts than ei her of the foregoing novelties. Very 
chaste and beaut ful. 

Rhododendron Mme. G. Verde Delisle (R. 
Doncaster x R. Aucklandii).—As might have been 
eenected from such a cross, the hybrid is very 
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fine, the rich rosy effect of the handsomely formed 
flowers being decidedly good. Quite an acquisi- 
tion. These four novelties were shown by Mr. 
T. H. Lowinsky, Sunninghill. 

Aubrietia rosea splendens.—A novelty of 
distinction and merit and a useful addition to 
these easily grown, accommodating plants. The 
flowers are of exceptional size, the colour pale 
rosy lilac. The variety is a very free bloomer. 
Shown by Mr. M. Prichard, Christchurch, Hants. 
`” The foregoing were shown before the Royal 
Horticultural Society on April 29. 


Pruning Evergreens.—In practice the present 
season, is found to be the most suitable time to 
prune very many of our popular evergreen trees 
and shrubs. Thin twigs may be shortened at 
almost any time, but hard pruning is best done 
when new growths are beginning to push in 
spring. During the war, work of this kind has 
been neglected; hence hard pruning is in many 
instances very “desirable. Within reason it is 
quite satisfactory to cut back freely into the older 
wood. Laurels and Privets in particular stand 
severe cutting. Hollies, Yews, Boxes and Philly- 
reas may also be pruned now with satisfactory 
results. 
Rhododendrons about this time. A few flower- 
buds may be sacrificed, but it is preferable to do 
this than to leave the pruning until after flowering, 
and then get only poor growths owing to the 
lateness of the season, Cut branches of any 
considerable size, as large as, or larger than, the 


It is also desirable to prune evergreen _ 
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top of one’s thumbs, should be dressed with coal 
tar or Stockholm tar. 


a 
Euphorbia splendens 
BEING a native of Tropical Africa, this Prickly 
Euphorbia requires a stove temperature to grow 
it well. Most works upon Central African explora- 
tion mention the villages being surroufded 
by Prickly Euphorbia hedges as a protection 
against warlike tribes. Having large spines it 
might deter some amateurs from growing it, 
but I think the beautiful wax-like, rosy red 
flowers, produced in winter, if rather small, are 
very useful for buttonholes. I have often come 
across this plant in glasshouses, mostly starved 
in pots, or in houses much too cold for it. I was 
told once by a person—pointing to a large plant 
in a pot all of a mass, and dangerous to handle, as 
it had become rather top-heavy—that it was the 
same sort of Thorn which was used on Good 
Friday ; but the Holy Land is not warm enough 
for it. The best position for this Euphorbia is 
the back wall of the stove, facing south for 
preference, planted out in a restricted border 
in a mixture of loam, peat, charcoal and silver 
sand. The finest plant I ever came across was 
trained upon the back wall of one of the stove- 
houses at Eaton Hall, Chester. That would be 
some years ago. I think that any wall plant 


or climber which blooms under glass in winter 
should be more than welcome during the dull 
days before and after Christmas. 


R F. 
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PLANTS FOR EDGINGS 


By GERTRUDE JEKYLL, V.M.H. 


HOUGH there is nothing that can 

compare with the dwarf Box for neat ness 

and durability, there are often in a 

garden places where something is desired 

that will serve as a pretty edging but 
that is less distinct and hard in appearance. The 
two most obvious alternatives are the old white 
Pink, neat at all times and specially good in its 
winter dress, and in June a mass of its sweet 
bloom; and London Pride, one of the easiest 
plants to grow. These two serve well in exactly 
opposite conditions, for the Pink delights in an 
open, sunny place and will stand a good deal of 
drought, while the Saxifrage is thankful for cool 
or even moist soil, and does not object to slight 
shade. But besides these two, both so well known 
that they scarcely need a reminder, there are a 
number of others that make good edgings and 
that are not often so used. Of these the best 
known is the common Thrift with its pale pink 
bloom. There is a deeper-coloured form, but 
not so desirable as the type, for the colour is rank 
and unpleasant ; but the best is the small white, 
a very neat plant, with foliage unusually dark 
and glossy. A plant that deserves more general 
use and was employed as an edging in Tudor 
days is Hyssop, delighting in a dry, sunny place 
in warm soil. It stands for several veats, and 
though if left untrimmed it will grow 2 feet high, 
it can be kept down to any desired height and good 
shape by annual clipping. It should also be more 
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used as a border plant, for it not only gives an 
abundance of good purple bloom, but in the later 
summer days is singularly attractive to butterflies. 
A much neglected good edging plant is Teucrium 
Chameedrys, a close-growing mass of neat, glossy 
foliage and lowetoned reddish purple bloom. 
It does well in the poorest soil. Another suitable 
plant with handsome polished leaves is Asarum 
europæum, good at all times of the year except 
for about three weeks in spring. The dark red- 


leaved Bugle (Ajuga reptans) is a capital edging 


for a cool place, but 
year. 

There is a small form of Vinca minor with white 
flowers, a plant collected wild in Northern Italy, 
that proves excellent as an edging. The- usual 
fault of the lesser Periwinkles is that they run so 
freely and soon get out of bounds; but this good 
little plant is neat and tufted and stays at home, 
making hardly any runners. In a warm soil in 
the Southern Counties a beautiful edging may 
be made with the golden Lemon Thyme. No 
place is too hot and dry for it ; and for the same 
kind of poor, dry ground the common Ling (Calluna) 
can be kept by yearly trimming to a perfectly 
shaped edging. For a grey bordering plant there 
is nothing better than Stachys lanata, but as it 


is best renewed every 


. is a larger-leaved plant than any of the foregoing 


it should only be employed where a wide edging— 
nothing less than a foot—will be suitable. It 
should be transplanted every two years, and 
the only care it requires is that the flowering 
growths, which show as upright shoots in May, 
should be removed, when all the strength of 
the plant is directed to the forming of the flat, 
silvery carpet. 
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BEES 
ARTIFICIAL SWARMING. 


SIMPLE way of increasing one's stock 

of bees is by the method known as 

artificial swarming. Artificial swarms 

can be made from either skeps or frame 

hives. The essential points to remember 
are: First, that bees locate position, and not the 
individual hive; and, secondly, that young bees 
which have never flown are the best for rearing 
fresh queens. Artificial swarming must only 
be attempted with strong stocks. The operation 
must be carried out on a fine sunny day between 
the hours of rr a.m. and r p.m., when the bees 
are flying freely and honey coming in in 
abundance. 

To make an artificial swarm from a stock in 
a frame hive, first prepare a fresh hive with its 
full complement of ten frames, each fitted with a 
full sheet of wired foundation. Subdue the colony 
from which the swarm is to be made. Very 
little smoke will be necessary. Find the queen 
and place the comb on which she is located, together 
with the adhering bees, into the centre of the new 
hive, having previously withdrawn a frame to 
make room, and cover up with the usual quilts. 
Push the combs in the parent colony close together, 
and place the frame with foundation which was 
taken from the new hive next to the outer side 
adjoining the dummy. Replace the quilts and 
remove the whole hive to a new position at 
least 6 feet away, putting the new hive in its 
place. The flying bees will enter this hive and, 
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together with the comb of young bees and queen, 
form the new colony. The bees remaining in 
the original stock will be those under fourteen 
days old. They will at once set about rearing 
another queen, which should hatch out in a 
fortnight’s time or less, and commence laying 
about ten days later. 

An improvement on the foregoing method is 
to make what is known as a “ nucleus ” swarm. 
As early as possible in May make an ordinary 
nucleus from a strong stock, and, as soon as the 
queen has begun to lay, place the combs in a ten- 
frame hive (unless, of course, the nucleus has 
already been formed in a standard-sizcd hive), 
fill up the brood chamber in either case with frames 
of wired foundation, cage the queen on the comb 
in which she has been laying over some unsealed 
stores, or use a special ‘“ Sladen’’ queen cage, 
and remove a strong colony to the stand occupied 
by the nucleus, placing the latter where the strong 
colony was standing. The flying bees from the 
old stock returning to their original stand will 
enter the nucleus, while those from the nucleus 
will join the young bees which remain in the old 
stock. After thirty-six hours the queen in the 
original nucleus may be liberated. 

It is very important that in the above operation 
the queen should be caged, otherwise the flying 
bees returning to the nucleus may kill her. This 
is especially likely to happen should the honey flow 


as 
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cease during the afternoon of the day on which 
the swarm is made. The great advantage of 
nucleus swarming over the ordinary artificial 
swarm is that the period of queenlessness which 
follows the latter is entirely done away with. 

If an artificial swarm has to be made from a 
skep or box with fixed combs, the following method 
must be adopted: Drive the bees out of the skep 
or box until the queen is found; then run her, 
togethcr with about a pint of becs, into a frame 
hive prepared as before. Place this hive on the 
stand occupied by the skep, run back the remainder 
of the “driven” becs into the skep, and move 
this to a fresh position at least 6 feet away. 

In all cascs when making artificial swarms it 
is advisable to fecd the swarm for three or four 
days. Should the weather turn cold and the 
becs be unable to forage, feeding is absolutely 
necessary. A pint of syrup a day will generally 
suffice, but it is false economy to stint sugar 
when bees require it. A suitable syrup can be 
made by adding 7 pints of water to rolb. of sugar 
and boiling the same for five minutcs. It is also 
worth while medicating the syrup with one of 
the many advertised rcmedics against disease, 
These drugs may act as preventives if not as 
actual cures, and should always be added to 
the solution when it is cooling dowr—not when 
“boiling. 


Birdwood, Wells. L. BicG-WITHER. 


GARDENING OF THE WEEK 


FOR SOUTHERN GARDENS. 


The Kitzhen Garden. 


Caulifiowers.— Plants which have been recently 
put out must be kept supplied with water shculd 
a lengthened spell of drought set in, and when 
growth is well advanced a watering with diluted 
Crainings from the farmyard will be beneficial. 
Put out later plants as they become rcady, and 
make another sowing for the latest supplies. 
Should Broccoli turn in faster than the supply 
demands, pull them up and hang them in a cool 
shed..- 

Brussels Sprouts.—Plant out the earliest 
batch of plants, as soon as they are ready, in rows 
2 feet 6 inches apart, allowing 2 feet between the 
plants. Place a handful of finely sifted ashes 
around each plant to keep off slugs. Keep the 
plants well supplied with water till they are 
established. 

Savoy Cabbages.— Make another sowing of these 
for the latest supplics. Sow thinly in drills a foot 
apart. Should the ground be very dry, water 
the drills before sowing. 

French Beans.—A sowing of a dwarf early 
kind, such as Osborne’s Forcing, may be made in 
3-inch pots and germinated in heat. When ready 
plant them in a cold frame. These will give a good 
return before those which are planted outdoors. 


` Fruit Under Glass. 


Early Permanent Vines.—When the bunches 
have set, a thorough watering with diluted liquid 
marure must be afforded, and this may be repeated 
every fortnight till the berries begin to colour. 
Attend to the thinning of the berries as soon as 
thes ars large enough, and keep all lateral growth 
reuularly removed. Make the best use of sun-heat 
bv closing the ventilatcers early in the afternoon 
aftır thoroughly damping all bare surfaces in the 
house. 


Midseason Vines.—Before the Vines come into 
flower the borders should be examined, and, if 
necessary, a good watering should be afforded. 
When in flower the varieties which are reputed bad 
setters must be carefully pollinated every day at 
noon. During the setting period the atmosphere 
must be kept dry, and the ventilators must be 
carefully handled in order to keep an equable 
temperature. Keep a sharp look-out for red spider, 
and promptly sponge the affected leaves with a 
weak solution of soft soap and sulphur should it 
be noticed. ‘ 

Inarching Vines.—Undesirable varieties may 
easily be replaced by inarching better sorts upon 
them. Young Vines, propagated from cys last 


year and cut back in the winter, make the most 
suitable scions. These are now in active growth, and 
as soon as the young shoots are sufficiently advanced 
the operation should be accomplished. A shoot 
shculd be selected as rear to the base of the ald 
Vine as pessible on which to inarch the scion, 


The Hardy Fruit Garden. 


Outdoor Figs.—Whcen the trecs are in active 
growth, regular attenticn must be paid to the 
stopping and regulating of the young shoots, 
It is absolutely recessary that light and air have 
free access to all parts of the trees, in order to mature 
the crop. Trees growing against walls and fences 
must be kept well supplicd with moisture at the 
roots, and old-established trees carrying heavy 
crops must be liberally supplicd with stimulants. 

Early Strawberry Runners.—To obtain good 
runners for forcing in pots or for making a planta- 
tion to supply early fruits, it is a good plan to make 
a plantation every year for this purpose. In this 
manner good strong plants may be obtained for 
planting out in August, and these will supply a 
moderate crop of high-class fruits early next 
season, Plants intended for this purpcese must 
have their flower-spikes removed, and to promote 
a strong growth give them an occasional dusting 
of soot and hoe frequently between the rows. 


The Flower Garden. 


Roses.— Attacks of mildew should be anticipated 
by regular spraving of the plants with some approve d 
mildew specific. The same advice may also be 
urged in regard to aphis. Should either of these 
pests get a good hold of the plants, growth will 


be crippled for the remainder of the scason, A: 


dusting of soot or some approved Rose manure, 
previous to a storm, will considcrably benefit old- 
established plants. 

Spring Flowering Plants.—Attention must now 
be directed to the propagation of plants for next 
season’s bedding. Aubrietias, Alyssum, Poly- 
anthuses, Pansics and Silene may be sown at once. 
Wallflowers may be sown towards the end of the 
month or carly in June. Arabis may be propa- 
gated from cuttings or by division of the old roots. 


Plants Under Glass. 


Caianthes.—These will need careful handling 
till the roots have taken a good hold of the new 
soil, Even then water must be afforded with 
great care. Spray them two or three times a 
dav with rain-water, and encourage a moist atmo- 
sphere by frequently damping the walls and paths 
of the house. E. HARRISS. 

(Gareercr to Lady Wantage.) 

Lockinge Gardens, Wantage, Berks. 
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The Kitchen Garden. 


Early Potatces.—When the growths appear 
above the suriace they must be protected from 
late frests, which may be expected mere or less 
for the greater part of this month. Draw the 
soil over the growths whenever they appear. 
Where it was impcssible to procure manure at 
planting-time, the greund may with advantage 
be given a light dressing of sulphate of ammonia 
between the drills just pricr to earthing up. 

Kidney Beans.—A small sowing could now 
be made outside on a sheltered border, but it 
would be unwise to depend too much on this 
crop. Now that a number of celd frames will 
be available, it would be advisable to make a 
sowing im these, from which one can always 
depend on getting a crop. Before sowing, fork 
in some well-decaved manure, 

Endive.—In order to provide an carly supply, 
a small sowing should be made either in boxes 
or a cold frame. As soon as the voung plants 
are fit to handle they should be pricked out either 
in prepared beds or frames containing soil that 


has been enriched with manure from a spent 
Mushroom-bed. : 
The Flower Garden. 
Gladioli.—Corms that were started some 


wecks ago will now have made several inches 
of growth, and, provided they have been hardened 
off, may be planted out any time after this date. 
In planting, see that the roots are placed at Icast 
3 inches below the surface, and press the soil 
round them moderately firm. For convenience, 
a stake should be provided for cach shoot, so 
that the shoots may be tied up before they become 
twisted. 

Boxwood Edgings.—To save time latcr, the 
clipping of Box edgings should be proceeded with 
when opportunity affords. This work is best 
performed in dull or showery weather, as then 
it does not interfere with werk on the soil. 

Roses on Walls.—<A careful search should be 
made for Rese maggots, which are usually found 
secreted in curled leaves, and any buds 
alrcady attacked should be removed at once. 
To prevent green fly and red spider obtaining 
a lodgment, it is a good plan to syringe the Roses 
from time to time with Quassia Extract. One 
wineglassful of this to two gallons of rain-water 
will be sufficiently strong for this purpese. If 
this is repeated once a fortnight, it will make 
the foliage so distasteful that the aphidcs are 
not likely to give further trouble. 

Border Chrysanthemums.—lIf not already 
done, all border Chrysanthemums should be 
planted out forthwith. As soon as it can be seen 
that the plants are growing away freely, the 
tops of the leading shoots should be pinched out 
to lav the foundation of fine bushy plants. 


Plants Under Glass. 


Gloxinias.—In order that the leaves may 
become fully developed, the plants should- be 
afforded plenty of room. When the blooms are 
appearing, the plants may with advantage be 
given weak doses of liquid manure. Later batches 
should be potted on as previously advised. 

Plumbago rosea.—Plants that were shertened 
back for the production of cuttings should now 
have made sufficient growth to enable propazation 
to commen cer?” Place t wo or three cuttings round 
the edge sf stall pots filled’ wih a rather sandy 
compost, plunge hess immediately in a case 
where A fairly gon 3 a be main- 
tained, apt hgdy theicrt tings lying spells of 
bright aunshine until they becom rooted. 

NS a 


rden. 


NALH A, Peak oi 
GooseberriéS=—tt-wih-te advisable to make 
a minute inspection of these bushes for the appear- 
ance of the Gooseberry caterpillar, as, if neglected 
at this stage, great damage may result. Hand 
picking is the onty effectual means of getting 
rid of this pest, and although it may seem 
laborious work, in many cases it will be found 
time well spent. Syringing the bushes vigerously 
with diluted Quassia Extract is also a useful 
method of dislodging the caterpillars. After 
applying the Quassia Extract a careful search 
sheuld be made on the soil below the bushes. 
and anv caterpillars found there should be 


costroved. 
Fruit Under Giass. 

Muscat Vines.—As the Vines commence to 
flower, admit air more freely and allow the 
temperature to Tise to 85° or 90° by day and 
from, 65° to, 70° by night, í As soon as the berries 
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have set, the temperature should be slightly 
increased, and a buoyant atmosphere maintained 
by frequently damping the border and paths 
during the day. The -greatest care must be 
exercised regarding ventilation, and it will be 
wise to remember that air should not be admitted 
to lower the temperature but to prevent it rising 
higher than is required. It is still too early to 
open the bottom ventilators, as this would favour 
the spread of red spider. Thinning operations 
should not be started until it can be seen which 
berries are stoneless. JOHN HIGHGATE. 
(Head-gardener to the Marquis of Linlithgow.) 
Hopetoun, South Queensferry, Linlithgow. 


New Roses at the National 
Rose Society’s Spring Show 


Victory.—Messrs. S. McGredy and Son secured 
a gold medal for this Rose, which is of very fine 
bright scarlet crimson colouring and of beautiful 
form; but in the group exhibited there were 
several inferior flowers, which would seem ' 
suggest that the variety is not one 
that is usually associated with a ines 
gold medal Rose. 
>. GŒ. Casson (B. R. Cant and 
Sons) obtained a certificate of 
merit. It is a beautiful mixture 
of colouring in the way of Queen 
Mary, but more of the form of 
Louise C. Breslau. The petals are 
large but of a very ragged 
description, which mars its 
beauty; and from the plant 
exhibited, the growth appeared 
to be rather of the dwarf 
type. 

Covent Garden (B. R. Cant 
and Sons) received a gold medal 
last year. It is a fine dark 
crimson of grand form, perhaps 
a little undersized; but we 
should say it will be a useful 
addition to the red forcing varie- 
ties. What we require is a 
crimson of the Catherine Mermet 
type in form and fulness. This 
seems difficult to secure, but 
raisers are hopeful. it will be 
obtained. There is room among 
the Hybrid Teas for good reliable 
reds. One of the most promising 
novelties, and ore that will be a 
glorious garden Rose, is 

Padre (B. R. Cant and Sons). 
We shall, no doubt, see this 
better from outdoors. It is a 
glorious shape in the bud state, 
reminding one of Corallina with 
a bronzy red hue. 

Emily Gray was well exhibited 
by Messrs. B. R. Cant and Sons. 
Its lovely foliage and large golden 
blooms make it a real acquisition 
to our ramblers. Here, of course, 
one could wish its blooms were produced in 
greater profusion, but it is, nevertheless, a 
great advance, Mr. Elisha J. Hicks had a 
group of 

Mrs. Elisha Hicks, a pale delicate pink of 
large size. Unfortunately, it is a colour of which 
our collection is already very replete. 

C. E. Shea is a good Rose, and everyone should 
grow it, for it yields an abundance of fine-shaped 
clear pink buds. 


en 


*.* The Yearly Subscription to THE GARDEN is ` Inland, 
156. 2d.; Foreign, 17s. 4d. 
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THE GARDEN. 


Rose Los Angeles 


HIS fine Californian novelty is now flowering 
with me urider glass, and I may say I am 
delighted with it. It is of the type of Lyons Rose 
in colour, except that there is a decidedly 
warmer orange pink hue in the centre petals ; but 
its strong point is the form of flower, which is more 
conical than Lyons Rose, and its blossoms are held 
upright on good stiff stems. I should say it will 
not die back in winter as does the Lyons Rose. 
It is a cross between Mme. Segond-Weber and 
Lyons Rose, and partakes largely of the first-named 
parent in its growth. I may mention that Los 
Angeles is fragrant. If we can obtain these 
lovely shades of colour with a good healthy, 
sound growth, our collections will be immensely 
strengthened, and by working upon good 
seed parents this object appears likely to be 
successful. I have already crossed Los Angeles 

and look forward to some good results. 

WALTER EASLEA. 
Danecroft, Eastwood, Leigh-on-Sea. 
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THE NEW GOLD MEDAL ROSE VICTORY. 


Wages of Edinburgh Nursery and Garden 
Employes.—In reply to the resolution passed 
at a meeting of the above employés asking for 
wages at the rate of 1s. 6d. per hour instead of 
the present wage of 9łd., a letter was submitted 
to a meeting the other day from the Edinburgh 
and District Nurserymen’s Association to the 
effect that they had decided to pay their employés 
at the rate of rs. per hour, this to take effect as 
from April 28. The meeting generally expressed 
dissatisfaction with the reply, adhered to the former 
resolution, and asked for a conference between the 
employers and employés to consider the position, 
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SOCIETIES 


ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


An old-time exhibition and an old-time crowd 
of visitors characterised the fortnightly meeting 
of the society on April 29. The Drill Hall was 
practically full to the doors, and for a couple of 
hours in the early afternoon it was impossible 
to get near the exhibits. Hardy plants were 
shown freely and well. Greenhouse flowering 
subjects—Azaleas, for example—gave great masses 
of colour, Carnations and Richardias being also 
fine. Quite a notable lot of hybrid Rhododen- 
drons were sent by Mr. T. H. Lowinsky, four 
of these deservedly securing awards of merit. 
Daffodils were also fine and well staged. The 
holding of the spring exhibition of the National 
Rose Society and the annual exhibition of the 
National Auricula and Primula Society in con- 
junction with the above swelled the numbcr of 
c xhibits considerably, the Roses from Mr. Elisha J. 
Hicks constituting one of the 
grandest displays which has been 
seen for years. Several new plants 
gained awards. 
FLORAL COMMITTEE. 

Present : H. B. May, Esq. (chairman), 
the Rev. F. Page-Roberts, and Messrs. 
W. J. Bean, R. Notcutt, 8. Morris, 
J. Green, H. Cowley, G. Harrow, J. Heal, 
W. Cuthbertson, W. Howe, T. Stevenson, 
C. Fielder, J. F. McLeod, H. Darling- 
ton, A. Turner, G. Paul, J. Moorman, 


C. Dixon, W. Thomson, E. Hazelton, 
J. Hudson, J. Barr and E. H. Jenkins. 


HARDY PLANTS. 


In this section the alpines during 
the spring months occupy a prominent 
position, fascinating as much by their 
wondrous beauty as by their never- 
ending variety. 

In these directions the collection from 
Messrs. Tucker and Sons, Oxford, was 
highly interesting and, good, and, while 
rich in Primulas, also contained other 


Fees l TA things of merit. The yellow Saxifrages 


—for example, 3. aretioides primulina 
and S. Rocheliana lutea—were alone 
shown by this firm, who in addition 
staged a fine series of new Mossy Saxi- 
frages, as, for example, W. A. Watts and 
Lady Evelyn Maude, the latter the 
richest of the red Mossies perhaps and 
of a branching habit which, with pro- 
fuseness, will render it of especial value. 
Red Knight, too, was very fine. The 
gem-like Androsace pyrenaica was very 
beautiful.ya Of Primulas, the golden- 
tlowered, white-eyed Mrs. Robinson was 
grand; while Mrs. J. H. Wilson and 
‘rhe General were, among others, amply 
displayed. 

In the collection from Messrs. Piper 
and Sons, Bayswater, the two Au- 
brietias Duke of Richmond (large lilac 
pe and Ferryman (rich red) were 
notable, though the most telling thing, 
perhaps, was the matlike masses of 
Primula Julie, of dinner-p!ate dimen+ 
sions, sheeted with flowers. P. Sicboldi 
and Lithospermum prostratum were also 
in excellent condition. 

Yet another group full of flower and 
interest was that from Mr. M. Prichard, 
Christ:hurch, who, after a long absence, 
makes a welcome reappearance. His 
new Aubrietias were full of promise and 
show great advances. Blue King, for 
exampie, in both form and colour 
is alone. Aubrey Prichard (rich violet) 
is excellent, its form particularly so ; 
while Daybreak (pale lilac) and rosea splendens (see 
“New and Rare Plants”) are both of sterling merit. 
Auricula Mrs. Robinson, Primula Sieboldi Distinction and 
P. S. lilacina were very good. In the background 
Erica codonodes was seen, the plume-like pyramids 
crowded with myriads of its tiny white bells. 

Mr. G. Reuthe, Keston, had many beautiful things, 
Saxifraga ambigua, 5S. Ferdinandi-Coburgii (golden), 
Edwardsia chrysantha, Sanguinaria canadensis, Rhodo- 
dendron racemosum album, Cassiope tetragona (white 
bells), Omphalodes cappadocica and Ranunculus rutæ- 
folius (silvery white flowers) being some of the more 
important. Himalayan and other Rhododendrons were 
also shown. 

Mr. G. W. Miller, Wisbech, contributed largely of 
Polyanthuses, Primroses and other spring flowers; Mr. 
C. Elliott and the- Misses Hopkins, who had the new 
blue-flowered y Primrose Victory, also showing hardy 


plants. 


- awarde 
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Messrs. R. H. Bath, Limited, Wisbech, arranged a 
big group of Darwin and other Tulips Mm pots, a repre- 
sentative collection being shown. 


FLOWERING SHRUBS. 


Much attention was centred in the new Rhododendrons 
from Mr. T. H. Lowinsky, Sunninghill, four varieties of 
which received awards of merit. In addition to those 
named under “* New and Rare Plants,” Cissie (very rich 
crimson red, from Aucklandii and Doncaster) and First 
Seedling (flesh coloured and more trumpet-shaped than 
the rest) were notable. 

A group of Rhododendron fragrantissimum from Mr. 
J. Fitt, The Frythe, Welwyn, was also nicely displayed. 

From Messrs. R. Gill and Son, Falmouth, was seen 
a table of these highly ornamental subjects, a few of the 
more telling being Gill’s Triumph (rich red), Nuttallti 
(yellow), Beauty of Tremough (a fine Aucklandii hybrid), 
argenteum and the rich scarlet Thomsoni. These were 
chiefly displayed in bold groups. 

In Messrs. Cheal and Sons’ group, Cydonia japonica 
Simonsii, Pyrus spectabilis Kardo, Amelanchier canadensis 
an. Erica mediterranea glauca were prominent. 

Mr. L. R. Russell, Richmond, staged a table of Indian 
Azaleas, Acers and other plants. 

Messrs. R. and G. Cuthbert, Southgate, arranged one 
of their old-time groups of hybrid Azaleas (mollis 
sinensis), such as T. J. Seidel (orange), Hortulanus Witte 
{yellow and orange), Unique (orange) and Daviesii (white) 
being shown in large batches. 


GREENHOUSE PLANTS. 


Messrs. W. Cutbush and Sons, Highgate, showed 
Carnations excellently, some vases of the scarlet and white 
Perpetual Malmaison being particularly good. We 
have, indeed, rarely seen it so fine. Of like excellence 
were Carola, Mrs. C. E. Raphael and C. W. Ward, the last 
the best of the cerise shades. 

Messrs. Allwood Brothers, Hayward’s Heath, showed 
good vases of Carnations Beacon, Triumph, Mary Allwood, 
Wivelsfield White, Mikado and others. 

Messrs. Stuart Low and Co. contributed Carnations 
and Acacias in variety. ` 

A group of Primula obconica Eureka hybrids was sent 
by Adeline Duchess of Bedford from Woodside, Chenies 
(gardener, Mr. J. Dickson). There were several new 
shades.of colour. 

Messrs. H. B. May and Sons, Edmonton, contributed 
a table of Hydrangeas, Calceolarias of a capital strain, 
and a great variety of Ferns. 

Quite a handsome group of particularly well-grown 
Richardia africana came from Miss C. Warner, Belle 
Orchard, Hawkhurst. The spathes, of which there were 
several dozen, were among the finest we have seen. 


ORCHID COMMITTEE. 


Present: Sir Harry J. Veitch (chairman), and Messrs. 
J. O’Brien, W. H. White, W. Bolton, F. Sander, S. Flory, 
C. Thomas, W. Kaye, T. Armstrong, E. Ashton, R. 
Thwaites, F. Hanbury, R. A. Rolfe, A. Dye, H. Chapman 
and R. White. 

H. T. Pitt, Esq., received a first-class certificate for his 
fine specimen of Odontioda Lady Veitch. He was a.so 
a silver Banksian medal for his group of 
Orchids ; while Odontoglossum The Tiger and O. Radiant 
var. Marion earned for him awards of merit. 

Messrs. Stuart Low, Bush Hill Park, Enfield, received 
an award of merit for Cattleya Rajah. The firm was 
also awarded a silver Flora medal for their group of 
Orchids. 

Messrs. Armstrong and Brown, Tunbridge Wells, were 
awarded a silver-gilt Flora medal for their group of 
Orchids. A preliminary commendation was given to 
Odontioda Signor Orlando, which was very handsome. 

Messrs. Charlesworth and Co., Hayward’s Heath, 
were awarded a silver-gilt Flora medal for their group. 
Brasso-Cattleva Digbvano-Schrédere, Lex‘io-Cattleya 
Fascinator M:ndeii and L.-C. Fascinater var. Victoria 
Louise were very good. 

Messrs. F ory and Black, S'ough, received an award of 
merit for Odontogiossum Radiant var. Marion. 

E. R. Ashton, Esq., Camden Park, Tunbridge Wells 
(gardener, Mr. A. Young), received a silver Banksian medal 
for his group. He also received an award of merit for 
Odontogiossum Ashtonii. 

Messrs. J. and A. McBean, Cooksbridge, Sussex, and 
Messrs. Sander and Son, St. Albans, also had nice groups 
of Orchids. 


FRUIT AND VEGETABLE COMMITTEE. 


Present: C. G. A. Nix, A (chairman), and Messrs. 
J. Cheal, O. Thomas, A. Bullock, E. Harriss, E. Bunyard, 
G. Reynolds, A. Metcalfe, G. Berry, W. Wilks, W. Divers 
and G. Tinley. 

Taere were no exhibits on this occasion. We were glad 
to see Mr. E. A. Bunyard on the committee again after 
hie very serious illness. 


NARCISSUS COMMITTEE. 


Present : E. Bowles, Esq. (chairman), Miss E. Willmott, 
the Rev. J. Jacob, and Messrs. W. Cranfield, F. H. Chapman, 
P. Barchard, H. V. Warrender, P. R. Barr, W. F. M. 
Copeland, G. Reuthe and C. H. Curtis. 

The proceedings of this committee will be recorded by 
the Rev. Joseph Jacob in next week's issue. 


NATIONAL AURICULA AND PRIMULA SOCIETY 
(SOUTHERN SECTION). 


THE forty-third annual exhibition of this society was 
held at the London Scottish Drill Hall. Buckingham Gate, 
8.W., in a a es with the fortnightly meeting of the 
Royal Horticultural Society. The exhibition in itself 
er gp a small one, the competition exceedingly 
l , the chief -winners being Mr. J. L. Gibson and 
J. T. Bennett-Poé, . The sparseness of exhibits 
and the lack of competi were the obvious outcome, 
no doubt, of the backwardness of the season, Mr. J. 


THE GARDEN. 


Douglas, for example, being conspicuous by his absence, 
while no exhibitor competed in the class for twelve 
Auriculas, dissimilar. The Primula section of the exhi- 
bition, too, was not up to its usual standard, the Poly- 
anthuses, apart from a general roughness, showing no 
signs of advance. At the same time, there were some 
nice flowers staged. The James Douglas Memorial 
Challenge Cup for the best exhibit of six show Auriculas 
(amateurs only) was won by Mr. J. L. Gibson, Belmont, 
Surrey, who also won it in 1918. Mr. Gibson was also 
the winner of the silver medal, and obtained a first-class 
certificate for a seedling alpine Auricula with gold centre. 
Following are brief particulars of the show: 

For six Auriculas, distinct, Mr. J. L. Gibson, Belmont, 
was first, his set being Cassiope, Kate Nickleby, Harrison 
Weir, Acme, The Monk and Shirley Hibberd; second, 
J. T. Bennett-Poé, Esq., Cheshunt, whose Acme, G. 
Reid and Gladiator were very good. Mr. Gibson was 
alzo to the fore for twelve alpine Auriculas. dissimilar, 
Roxborough, Glow, St. Vincent, Firefly and Commander 
being some of the best. 

For six alpine Auriculas, J. T. Bennett-Poé, Esq., 
Holmwood, Cheshunt, was first, Phyllis Douglas being 
awarded the premier. Other good ones were J. T. Bennett- 
Poé, Dean Hole, Mrs. J. Douglas and Argus. J. ' 
Bennett-Poé, Esq., was also in the winning place for 
four alpine Auriculas, showing Argus, Dean Hole, Phyllis 
Douglas and Claude Halcro; second, the Rev. H. A. 
Soames, Bromley. 

For six alpine Auriculas, for those amateurs who have 
never won a first prize, Mrs. Groves, 6, The Avenue, 
Brondesbury, N.W., came off victorious, showing Phyllis 
Douglas, Sunbeam and Argus, among others. 

Mr. J. L. Gibson took the leading prize in the classes 
for six alpine Auriculas and six fancy Auriculas respec- 
tively, Claud Halcro, Argus and St. Vincent in the former, 
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ECHINOPS (L. B.-W.).—There are two species from 
the Mediterranean region, E. Ritro and E. viscosus, 
the last named, so far as we are aware, not being in culti- 
vation. That referred to, therefore, might not improbably 
prove to be E. Ritro or a local form of it. Colour in such 
things is largely influenced by sunlight and sunheat, 
and the improvement referred to might be less apparent 
after the plants have been grown in this country. This 
is abundanthy evidenced in many alpine plants, and in 
even greater measure in the case of subjects from South 
Africa. At the same time, the flowering of the seedlings 
should prove interesting, as there is always the possibility 
of something good turning up. 


FERNS IN ROCK WALL (M. Peto).—It is doubtful 
whether you could now purchase reliable Fern spores 
from any of the seed merchants, though in pre-war times 
certain sorts were available from these sources. If you 
are referring to the smaller-growing kinds—which, by the 
way, would be most suitable for the wall—such, for 
example, as the Wall Rue, Black-ribbed Spleenwort, 
Scaly Fern and others akin, your simplest plan, as you 
are in the district, would be to collect, or have collected 
on your behalf, either fertile fronds or small plants of those 
you wish to have and introduce them into the crevices 
of the wall in the ensuing autumn, that being the best 
time for taking such work in hand. If you elect to intro- 
duce them by way of sporcs, the better method, after 
having collected a sufficient quantity of fertile fronds 
and spread them on paper for the spores to ripen and 
fell, would be to mix the spores (seeds) with very fine 
soil, moisten the whole, and with a small paint-brush 
introduce the mixture into the crevices of the wall. 

BASIC SLAG AND CHRISTMAS ROSES (M. W., 
Scotland).—The manure mentioned would be quite useful 
for applying to herbaceous boriers or the rock garden 


SUPERB BLOOMS 
Shown by Mr. A. T. Goodwin (Maidstone) at the Spring Show of the National Rose Society. 


and Great Warley, Harrison Weir and Seedling in the 
latter, being the best. 

Mr. G. W. Miller, Wisbech, was awarded first prize 
for a group of Primula species and varieties, ard for 
six double-flowered Primroses. 


ANSWERS 
TO CORRESPONDENTS 


KITCHEN GARDEN. 


TOMATOES (P. Kehoe).—Re Tomatoes Early Market 
and Blenheim Orange, we do not know where plants 
of these varieties may be obtained, but seeds of Blenheim 
Orange may be had from Messrs. Carter and Co., Raynes 
Park, S8.W., and seeds of Early Market from Messrs, 
Sutton and Sons, Reading. 


FLOWER GARDEN. 


CLIMBING ROSES AND OTHER QUESTIONS (Esser). 
—We should advise you to try Climbing Caroline Testc ut, 
but you must see that it has a good, well-worked soil 
to grow in. A hole should be dug out fully 3 feet deep 
and wide, then be filled again and the Rose planted. 
(°) Yes; Stanwell Perpetual would be fine in a Briar 
hedge. but other Scotch Roses would be too smothered. 
Try a hedge cf these separately. The Austrian Briars 
mix well with Penzance Briars. (2) Juliet might be added, 
but other Pernetianas are too slow in growth. (4) No; we 
should rather plant these on a south or west wall. Ceano- 
thus.—Yes; in time this plant will cover the space 
mentioned. 


var. Rhei; 8, SaxifragayGuiidford Seedling ; 
Corydalis chetlanthifolia. 


OF ROSE MARECHAL NIEL. 


during autumn. It is a slow-acting manure, and therefore 
requires time before its beneficial results are apparent 
In the rock garden it should be reserved for lime-lovin7 
plants chiefly, and a light sprinkling only applied. In 
both instances the manure should be pricked into the 
soil with a small handfork. The ‘ Christmas Ros:s" 
referred to are in all probability Lenten Roses, Helleborus 
orientalis and its near allies H. olympicus, H. colchicus 
and others. Of the first named there are numerous 
varieties, some very beautifully spotted. The plants 
grow from 12 inches to 18 inches high, and are particularly 
happy in cool, calcareous loams within the sheltering range 
of thin trees, as, for example, Nut bushes or the like. 


THE GREENHOUSE. 


TRAINING CHRYSANTHEMUMS (W. Joyce).—It will, 
of course, be necessary to put a plant of each of the 
varicties named by you in the same pot, and allow them 
to grow up together. They will not require to be tied 
to the wires until the buds are showing. It must, 
however, be done sufficiently early for the leaves and 
flowers to turn naturally to the light. Plants trained 
in this manner are now seldom seen. They owe their 
decline in popularity to their artificial appearance, for 
they are wanting altogether in the beauty of a naturally 
grown specimen. Such being the case, we question 
very much if plants grown in this way will give you 
satisfaction and make you feel that the time taken up 
with them has been well spent. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

NAMES OF PLANTS.—H. J. H —1. Aubrietia deltoidea 
taurica; 2, 3, 4 and 5, scediing form- of Aubrictia deltoi- 
dea ; 6. Erythronitum Hendersoni ; 7. Saxifraga muscoides 
ja xifr: Guildford Set 9, Phlomis 
J9, \Phinopsis. stylosa {Crucianella); 11, 
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THE TREE PUZZLE 


WE have pleasure in publishing answers, sent in 
to us by readers, to the tree puzzle which 
appeared in THE GARDEN of September 21, 1918. 
The puzzle was unearthed by a correspondent, and, 
so far as we know, the solutions have not been 
previously published. We leave other readers to judge 
the correctness of the solutions, given in italics : 
What is the sociable tree and the dancing tree, 
Pear, Hop Tree (Ptelea trifoliata). 
Acd the tree that is nearest the sea? 
Beech. 
The most yiclding tree and the busiest tree, 
Maple Syrup and Rubber, Broom and Spindle 
Tree and Medlar. 
And the tree where the ships may be ? 
Bay Tree. 
The languishing tree, the least selfish tree, 
Pine Tree and Drooptng Ash, True Service 
Tree, Cedar. 
And the tree that bears a curse ? 
Medlar, Passion Tree and Fig. 
The chronologist’s tree and the fisherman's trce, 
Date Tree, Crab or Rowan. 
And the tree like a foolish nurse ? 
Birch Phul-nana (the scent). 
Waat is the tell-tale tree and the traitor’s tree, 
Peach, Medlar, Hemp or Judas Tree,Gallows Tree. 
And the tree that is warmest clad ? 
Fir, Furze. 
The oldest trec and the parent tree, 
Papaw Elder, Opas (you pa) Pear. 
And the tree that is always sad ? 
Weeping Willow. 
What is the sickly tree and the fool’sh tree, 
Sycamore or Sallow, Gooseberry. 
And the tree that’s the staff of life ? 
Bread Fruit Tree, Acorn. 
The kissing tree and the sleeping tree, 
Sweet Briar, Tulip Tree, forest tree (for rest). 
Ard the tree that bids you live ? 
Olive. 
The island tree and the tailor’s tree, 
Cypress, Cotton Tree. 
And the tree that has no daughter ? 
| Maiden’s Bower (Damson), Matdenhatr Tree 
(Ginkgo). l 
The sorcerer’s tree and the feeling tree, 
Dragon Tree and Wych Elm, Trembling Poplar. 
And the tree that is used for mortar ? 
Lime. 
The conceited tree and the wintcr tree, 
Nut, Snowberry, Christmas Tree, Holly. 
And the tree that is always going ? 
Currant, Wayfaring Tree, Aspen. 
The aged tree and the weaver’s tree, 
Alder, Elder, Spindle Tree. 
And the tree that is used for sewing ? 
Shepherd's Needle, Cotton Tree. 
What is the useful tree and the enduring trce, 
Elm (helm), Evergreen Oak. 
And the tree that is used for food ? 
Locust Tree, Sago Palm. 
The cinder tree and the store Apple tree, 
Ash, Box Custard Apple, Crab Apple. 
And the tree that is so very good ? 
Yeu (vou), Tree of Heaven. 
What is the fighting tree and the ambitious tree, 
Box, Lancewood Birch, Mountain Ash, Poplar. 
And the tree that has got the gout ? 
Screw Pine. 
The stupid tree and the ugly tree, 
Plane. 
And the tree that calls soldiers out ? 
Bugle. 
The tardy tree and the smartest tree, 
Spruce, Birch. 
And the tree that comes in after tea ? 
Yeu (S.T.U.). 


THE GARDEN. 
FOR THE CURIOUS 


SEX IN PLANTS AND OTHERWISE.—There is 
sex in plants as there is in animals. For anything 
we know to the contrary, plant sexualism was the 
prototype of sexualism in the brute creation; 
while that, again, was the prototype of human 
sexualism. There is no reason to suppose a non- 
sexual plant ever existed, though sexual organism, 
always of most delicate structure, could not come 
down to us by any medium of stone from ages 
incon-eivably remote. Even in the living organism 
of plants to-day the sexual apparatus is so 
minute that its analysis by the most powerful 
microscope is but partially possible in manv 
plant genera—Ferns, for instance. Sex in plants 
is not always so obscure. It displays evolution 
in the minute and imperfectly developed sexual 
organism of plants with so remote a history as 
Ferns and grasses, when these are contrasted 
with those whose appearance on earth, geologically 
speaking, are but recent. The sexualism thus 
of our fruit trees is obvious, and frequently subject 
to cultural manipulation. The ultimate purpose 
of all sexualism is unattained till they meet and 
blend for the creation of a new organism similar 
to one or other of the subjects sexually operative, 
or partaking of both. It would thus appear that 
the most advanced and developed forms of plant 
organism are the dioecious, in which the sexes are 
united to accomplish the purpose of their creation, 
We see Eden thus as an episode of the ages, not 
the mere inauguration of man upon earth, but 
Divine achievement in developing the dioecious 
in organism incomparably highcr than the plant 
which was the prototype with the sexual unity 
which in plants we term diccious. This new 
manifestation of the ever-present sexual principle 
on earth was thus the being modelled on the 
pattern of the Divine Creator’s own being. It is 
dificult to assert with any certainty the point 
at which the diœcious came into being. But 
we have some evidence in Ferns that the dicecious 
as seen in the organism of our flowers had not 
appeared in those remote geologic ages, when the 
angels had not yet seen the glories of Eden or 
sung its triumphs of the diccious. In those 
far-off ages, of which the coal of our fires is the 
memorial, plant Jife was exubcrant and of rapid 
growth. But all was sober green; there was no 
bridal known on earth even among plants. There 
was thus no bright colour or gay adornment 
as we see it in the flower to-day, and, on precisely 
the same principle as in the plant, in the girl whose 
mission on earth is of necessity unaccomplished 
if she does not attain the dicecious. A girl instinc- 
tively loves the bright and beautiful, but her 
attainment in associating herself with winning 
grace and beauty is as various as the varying 
degrees in which our flowers express grace and 
beauty, or perhaps fail, as a girl also fails some- 
times. It is recorded that the angels sang over 
Eden and its achievement of the dicecious, and 
no girl would regard the dioecious triumph of the 
bridal complete without music. 

Now is the best time of the vear to begin 
the study of this sexualism of plants. The 
woodland walk reveals the Hazel Nut tree arresting 
with the obtrusive display of one sex. It is to 
the geologist a tree of very remote ancestry, but 
among plants, as we see its drab inflorescence 
ona wintry day, it is Adam with Eve yet uncreated. 
We grow several of the same type—Garrya elliptica, 
for instance. But this type have no grace and 
colour of bridal array. In the Apple-blossom 
type the loveliness of unity is expressed in the 
beautiful) petals of the flowers, which have no 
other use than the bridal dress. The flower 
petals please and glorify; where the dicecious 
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Principle is attained, bridal attire is precisely 
similar. In the Hazel Nut as a type the diccious 
principle is not attained even if it operates; the 
gay petals are absent. 

It is obvious this sexualism is the basis 
of all our horticulture. The gardener is the 
servant of the attained dicecious of the plant 
world. He loves what he serves, and seeks to 
carry yet further what Nature has already won. 
He destroys in a beautiful flower the fertile unity he 
finds there, that he may give it another unity 
which to his mind’s eye is superior. He calls this 
“crossing,” and, by crossing, most of our modern 
culture has been evolved. Withal there is unity 
in creation, The sexual properties of plants 
are those of avimals through all grades. Modest v 
is essential in all relations of the sexes, plant or 
otherwise. The most cultivated flowers are the 
most modcst ; that is, with sexualism least obvious. 
The gardener complains at once of immodesty ip 
his subjects, though he does not know it as such. 
He will thus say a Rose or a Chrysanthemum has a 
bad centre, even if tolerable for some other quality. 
And as chilcren more than renew the beauty of 
youth, so we see in the gav berries of autumn a 
renewal of the bridal beauty of spring, when the 
gay flowers showed the fair accomplishment of 
the purpose of creation. In this I but suggest 
The botanist goes deeper than 
the gardener. But look over a flower show, and it 
will at once be obvious that in all floral awards 
modesty is the essential factor of the fower.— 
Hurstcort. 


AROUND THE MARKETS 


UCKILY for all concerned, the blizzard came at 
a time when it caused the Icast inconvenience 
to market men and bnyers. But its effect 
on all greenstuff can plainly be seen. Broccoli 
have not appreciably altered in price; they 
average 7s. per dozen, but the quality is 
decidedly lower and the weather has kept back 
Spring Cabbages. The latter are from 3s. 6d. to 58., and 
a few Savoys at 7s. or thereabouts are still to be had. . 
House Beans are a little lower and still superior in quality 
to the French offerings. Peas sell well at 2s. 6d. and new 
Potatoes at 1s. and 1s. ee Ib. Perhaps due to the cold 
weather and toughness of Government beef, which requires 
stewing, old Carrots are in greater demand than during 
the past few weeks, and consequently are dearer, but they 
will soon be “off.” Parsnips are practically over. Spring 
Onions are always in demand and now fetch 12s. per doz n 
bunches. Lettuces have been a queer trade: the 
plenitude of last mid-weck dwindled to almost none at 
the end, but are coming in again. Cabbage Lettuce are 
from 1s. 9d. to 2s. 6d. and Cos 2s. to 4s. per dozen. Vege- 
table Marrows sell pretty frecly at 10d. to 1s. 3d. each. 
Outdoor Rhubarb is now preferred to the forced and realit ca 
as much as 5s. to 8s. per dozen—small wonder the house- 
wife grumbles at the price she has to pay. But it must be 
remembered that many acres had to be ploughed in and 
that manures are dearer than formerly. Cucumbers are 
plentiful, but cost the retailer at least 7s. 6d. per dozen 
English Tomatoes are 2s, 0d. to 3s. 6d. per Ib. 

In the fruit market quantities of Oranges—mostly 
very good—may be seen almost any day. Trade has not. 
been so good as before. The general prices have ranged. 
from 25s. per haif case to 85s. for a large case. though 1 
saw on Wednesday much lower prices realised, but this 
was merely a temporary clearance. New lines are Peaches 
from Belgium. and Melons and Museats from home. The 
Peaches fetched from 3s. each, Muscats 50s. per lb., and 
Melons 12s. 6d. to 15s. cach. Strawberries in limited 
supply sold at Rs. to 18s.. according to quality. Cape 
Pears are cheaper, but not in great demand. Apples are 
short at the moment and fetch full control price, but 
Australians and Tasmanians are on the way. 

This is the between-scason with flowers, and no great 
demand has been shown except for white flowers, which 
have been unequal to the demand. White Carnatiors 
are 4s. 6d. to 6s. per dozen, Lily of the Valley the same per 
dozen bunches; Arums, 68, to 12s., the latter being very 
fine samples; white Tulips, rather poor, 2s. to 38.; White 
Lady Narcissus, 6¢.; white Azalea, 123, to 158.; Gypro- 
phila, 08.; French White Stocks, 308, per pad. These 
prices telt the tale of scarcity and demand. There are 
plenty of coloured * Carm ” and Roses, yet prices remain 
at the old level, and Tulips are also plentiful. The 
novelties are Gerberas in limited quantity but good range 
of colours; pink Gladioli, and rather poor Ixias. The 
Gladioli, are 4s. to 5s. per dozen. Orchids are not quite so 
numerous, and largely Cattleyas, though there are some 
Cypripediums, Odontoglossums and Cymbidiums. 

The chief pot plants are Azaleas, red and white; Hydran- 
geas, pink, blue and white: Acacias, Cyclamens, white 
Margucrites, Boronias, Rambler Roses and Mignonctte, 
all particularly good plants. Palms and Ferns are 
moderate in all respects, but Aspidistfas are very scarce, 
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T the present time Kew is even more 
delightful than ever. Everything is 
bursting into flower. The Rhododendron 
Dell is beginning to look quite nice, as 
some of the varieties are in flower. 

The Magnolias, some Azaleas and the Gorse make 
a very striking picture. Several representatives 
of the genus Prunus are also in full flower and 


look extremely pretty. The Bluebells in the 
Queen’s Cottage Grounds are in flower, and, 
if the nice weather continues, they 


will make a delightful mass of colour. 

Burbank Giant Prune.—This is a 
large Plum and may be best described 
as a later Pond's Seedling. The tree 
will not grow very large, but makes 
a wide, round head, not weeping. So ' 
far its cropping powers are good, never 
bearing a big crop, but an average 
one each season, It is grown in fair 
quantity now for commercial purposes 
and can safely be recommended for 
late use. The colour of the fruit is 
bright red, flesh golden; it cooks 
very well, and is dried in California with suc- 
cess. This variety was raised by Luther Burbank 
of California, and introduced to this country by 
Messrs. George Bunyard and Co. in 1897. 

Liquid Manure Tanks.—A pamphlet is being 
issued by the Board of Agriculture and Fisheries 
describing what farmers should do to collect, 
preserve and utilise the liquid manure from cow- 
houses, stables, &c. Liquid manure, the value 
of which has been recognised for many years by 
the Continental farmer, is often wasted in this 
country. In the Board's pamphlet * Liquid 
Manure Tanks” we are shown by means of a 
sectional diagram how simple a matter the storage 
arrangements can be. Copies of the pamphlet can be 
obtained from the Commercial Secretary, 
Board of Agriculture and Fisheries, 
72, Victoria Street, London, S.W.1. 

Fritillaria obliqua. — Unlike the 
Fritillaria described on page 227, the 
subject of our illustration bas quite a 
odour. The flowers are 
violet coloured. In April, 1916, 
Mr. E. A. Bowles, writing in THE 
GARDEN about this species, Says: 
“Now my black but comely favourite, obli- 
qua, aS you may see by my sketch, has its 
stigma divided into three fairly long arms, and 
the Botanical Magazine, Plate 5969, of F. tulipi- 
folia shows a plant with what the accompanying 
text describes as a ‘style gradually thickened 
upwards to the obscurely three-lobed stigma.’ 
Here I must leave its relationship to other Fritil- 
laries until I can spend a day in a good herbarium ; 
but wherever it comes from, F. obliqua, with its 


ra 
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black bells, looking more as though made of metal 
by some Japanese artist than real living flowers, 


is a beautiful plant for a warm, sheltered border. 


TA V 
FRITILLARIA OBLIQUA; THE VIOLET- 
FLOWERED FRITILLARY. 
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Tinley, “ Lomea,” Westbourne Grove, Westcliff, 
Essex. 

Potatoes at Kew.—The Palace lawrs at Kew 
which were ploughed last year and cropped with 
British Queen Potatoes are again being planted. 
The varieties selected this season are Kerr's Pink, 
Majestic and The Ally. The rows are 2 feet 
6 inches apart, and the sets in the rows 15 inches 
apart. The ground is light and well drained. 
During the winter, sludge cake from the Mortlake 
Sewage Works was sprcad over the ground after 
it had been ploughed. 

Kew Guild.—The annual dinner of the Kew 
Guild will be held at the Dean Hotel, 83-89, 
Oxford Street, on Wednesday, May 21, at 7.15 p.m., 
tickets 5s. 6d. The dinner will be preceded by the 
annual meeting at 6.30 p.m. Members who intend 
to be present should inform the secretary, 
Mr. A. Osborn, 191, Kew Road, Richmond, Surrey, 
without delay. 

The British Carnation Society. 
Mr. P. F. Bunyard has been elected 
hon. secretary of the 
in place of Corporal T. A. Weston, 
who resigned in March last with 
the intention of making his future 
home in the United States. A 
dinner and entertainment will be 
‘held in with this 
society on May 21 at 6.45 p.m. in 
the Holborn Restaurant. Tickets (7s. 6d.) may be 
obtained from the hon. secretary, Mr. P. F., 
Bunyard, 57, Kidderminster Road, Croydon. 

The Gardeners” Royal Benevolent Institution, 
—We are glad to hear that Sir Harry J. Veitch 
F.L.S., V.M.H., is to preside at the annual festival 
of this deserving Institution, of which he has been 
treasurer for 33 years. The festival will be held 
on June rg at the Grocers’ Hall, City, E.C. This 
will doubtless prove a memorable gathering, and 
we sincerely hope that it may be the means of 
raising a record sum to carry on the good work of 
the Institution, the of which have been 
sadly depleted during the war. Let it not be 
forgotten that, owing to lack of funds, about 
three-fourths of the applicants at recent elections 
have been turned away empty-handed to await 
the next annual election. The need of the 
Institution at this time is very great. Every lover 
of gardening who has money to spare, let him send 
it to the Gardeners’ Royal Benevolent Institution, 
Donations should be sent to the Treasurer, Sir 
Harry J. Veitch, 92, Vir toria Street, Westminster, 
S.W. 1. We shall-be JO e donatiors 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


(The Editor ts not responsible for the opinions 
expressed by correspondents.) 


RHODODENDRON FLOWERS 


SUPPRESSED. 


N the article on “ The Tittenhurst Rhododen- 
drons,” page 214, mention is made of the fact 
that selected plants, apparently well furnished 
with flower-buds, produced leaves. only when 
taken under glass. Might not this be accounted 
for by a feature common to some Rhododendrons 
if it is attempted to force them into bloom, and 
is even more noticeable in the case of their near 
allies the Indian Azaleas ? These have a certain 
number of undeveloped leaf-buds immediately 
below those that produce flowers. If the plants 
are given a little more heat than they have pre- 
viously been subjected to, the leaf-buds will 
rapidly develop and take away the nourishment 
that should have gone to the flowers. The result 
is that the flower-buds stand still for a time and 
ultimately shrivel up. This feature more often 
occurs in the case of young and vigorous specimens 
than in older ones. Where Azaleas are forced in 
quantity, it is necessary to go over the plants 
every few days and remove the shoots that appear 
likely to overgrow the flowers. This is done by 
holding the branch in one hand and pulling out 
the shoot at its base with a kind of side twist 
by means of the other hand.—H. P. 


SOME CISTUSES OTHER THAN WHITE. 


WAS interested in reading in THE GARDEN 

for April 19, page 176, A. T. Johnson’s article 
on ‘Some Cistuses Other than White.” From 
my experience in this part of England (which is 
about as far from the garden of the writer of the 
article as it is possible to get in the country, 
together with a different climate), the hardiness 
of the plants somewhat differs. I entirely agree 
as to the beauty of Cistus purpureus, but not 
as to its hardiness. Here I have found it one 
wf the most delicate varictics, seldom surviving a 
winter. On the Suffolk coast we experience cold, 
piercing winds, but not the same amount of frost 
as is felt more inland, although our usual dry, 
sunny autumns help to ripen the wood, thus 
enabling the plants to better stand the cold. 
I am much interested inm what the writcr 
says about C. Gauntletti, which is a variety I 
do not know and should like to see. As to the 
variety generally known in nurseries as Sunset, 
or purpureus Sunset, I do not think that this 
has any relationship with purpureus. After 
careful examination last summer, I believe it to 
be C. crispus, figured on Plate 22 of Sweet's 
“ Cistineæ.” It is casilv identified by the curious 
little leaflets up the flower-stalks, the brilliance 
of the colour in the flowers, and the long period of 
flowering. Itis also much hardicr than purpureus. 
The C. crispus of nurserics I am uader the im- 
pression (although I may be wrong) is a form of 
villosus. The true creticus as figured in Sweet's 
book, Plate r12, I have never yet seen. The 
namnes of these Cistuscs are much confuscd, the 
numerous natural and garder hvbiids making it 
difficult to distinguish the true spccics. The 
writer goes on to describe yellow varieties; but may 
I point out there is no such thing as a vcllow 
Cistus. Allthe yellow forms come under Helianthe- 
mum, the difference being in the s-ed-vessels. 
Bean, in his book “ Trees and Shruts Hardy in 
the British Islcs,” puts this very clearly, the secd- 
vessel of Hchanthemum being a capsule opening 
in three valves, which is the chif distinction 
from the nearly allicd C stus, which has a capsule 
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with five or ten valves. Helianthemum algarvensis 
is as described in the article, and one of the most 
beautiful of all. H. halimifolius grows here to 
quite a good height, and with the shelter of a wall 
will go from 4 feet to 5 feet. Among the very dwarf 
varieties I should give first place to a very pretty 
little variety with vermilion spots on each petal, 
which I know as H. lunulatum. This is not 
included in Sweet’s book, although I find it in 
Grosser. H. celandicum is another little trailing 
species well worth growing.—R, C. Nortcvtt, 


- Woodbridge. 


THE ADVENT OF THE FLOWERS. 


HE gardens in this peninsular parish (Kirk- 
maiden in Wigtownshire) have received a 
great impulse from the recent mild, providential 
rains, followed by sunlight of the most inspiring 
kind. Many of my most brilliant Tulips, chiefly 
Darwins and Gesners, are already preparing to 
expand their flowers. The Roses are sending out 
with luminous influence their embryonic flowering 
shoots. The Austrian Briars, Teas and Hybrid 
Teas are already far advanced. The wild flowers 
in specially favoured regions of this sea-girt parish 
are making a memorably brilliant display. The 
Gorse is gorgeous along the shores of the Bay of 
Luce, and the Blackthorn in the glens is refined 
in its exquisite, artistic effect. Primroses, wild 
Violets and Mimulus alternate or beautifully inter- 
mingle on the grassy banks above the sea. I can 
echo in my heart the accents of the great Words- 
worth when he wrote: . 


“To me the meanest flower that blows can give 
Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears." 


—Davipo R. WILLIAMSON. 


TO THE GORSE. 


Some call thee Whin, some Gorse, and others Furze, 

But wheresoe’er thy radiance occurs 

Man blesses thee, thou hast enduring fame, 

Perfect thy beauty, no matter what thy name, 

Ne’er bard nor songster yet did overrate 

Thy wondrous charms, oh! fascinating Whin, 

A welcome early guest, thou stayest late, 

Thy dazzling splendour poured o’er everything, 

But never yet has artist’s brush portrayed 

The glittering splendour of thy light and shade, 

Thy colour changeth every passing hour, 

Glorious in sun and wonderful in shower, 

But thy exceeding beauty’s surely best 

When Phoebus sinks all glowing in the west. 
HASLEHURST GREAVES, F.L.S. 


ANEMONE PULSATILLA AND 
A. MONTANA. 


"THE illustrated article on the above species 

by W. R. Dykes (page zoo) interested me 
greatly, but I was not a little puzzled when he 
stated that some modern botanists regarded A. 
Pulsatilla as an ancient introduction to this 
All the fluras in my posscssion agree 
in considering it a native. It is recorded from 
fourteen counties, ranging from Yorkshire to 
Berks, and from Oxford to Suffolk, in isolated 
localitics on the dry chalk hillsides. My opinion 
is that it is becoming scarcer rather than extending 
its range of distribution. I can confirm the 
statement of Mr. Dykes that it can be transplanted 
with success While in bloom. Two years ago I 
had a small piece, just one crown and a flower, 
with a small bit of rhizome, given me, and it now 
has two crowns and two flowers. This came from 
High Down, Herts, and was simply collected as 
a botanical specimen for drying. The leaves are 
more finely cut and less hairy than the illustration 
I consider this the 


country. 


would lead me to suspect, 
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variety A. P. angustisecta of Reichenbach. It 
has only the typical six scpals of A. Pulsatilla, 
and not eight or nine as in the illustration of a 
plant that must be greatly altercd by cultivation. 
Mr. Dykes has pickcd out the chief distinctions 
between it and A. montana. There is nothing 
very distinct in the lcavıs, for they vary in cutting 
and in hairiness. In the “ Kew Hand Lst” 
A. montana is put down as a variety of A. pratcnsis, 
most likely on account of the curvature of the top 
of the flower-stalk, which makes the flower nod. 
In the “ Flore Complete de France, Suisse et 
By lgique,”” A. Halleri, A. montana, A. pratensis 
and A. rubra are all considered subspecics of A. 
Pulsatilla, so they are very closely allied.— 
HORTULANUS. 


COLOMBIAN RASPBERRY. 


THE 


; [N an interesting note, issue May 3, page 198, 


Mr. Arthur J. Russell describes a useful Andi! e 
native fruit, which he says is known there as the 
“ Mora,” and he expresses a belief that it is the 
Leganberry. From the characters given I have 
little doubt that what he describes is Rubus 
glaucus, Benth., the Colombian representative of 
the Raspberry. This shrub was originally described 
from materials collected by Theodore Hartweg 
on the slopes of Pichincha, near Quito, in Ecuador, 
but is now known from the Bogota and Antioquia 
districts of Colombia and from Costa Rica. Hartweg 
described it as a shrub 4 feet to 6 feet high, with 
white flowers, and remarked that the fruits were 
large, reddish black, and pleasant to eat. He 
states that it i; known as the “ Mora de- Castilla,” 
and that it is often cultivated. It has trifoliolate 
leaves, acuminate and very sharply serrate, dark 
green above, and closely white tomentose beneatt. 
Botanically speaking, it is a true Raspberry, 
and most allied to the Central American Rubus 
eriocarpus, Benth., and the North American 
R. occidentalis, L., the latter well known in the 
States as the Blackcap Raspberry. What Il 
believe to be also the same thing has been some- 
where mentioned as a most delicious fruit uncer 
the name of R. bogotensis, but it is not the plant 
which Kunth described under that name, which 
is a true Blackberry. The true R. bogotensis 
was also collected by Hartweg, who made no 
remark about its fruit. An account of both plants 
may be found on page 173 of Bentham’s “‘ Plante 
Hartwegianez.” It is quite possible that the 
Blackberry which ‘‘also abounded” may be 
R. bogotensis, but there are others there. The 
Colombian Raspberry is certainly indigenous, 
and Mr. Russell's account of its habitat and 
economic uses is interesting. We hope that on 
his next visit to Colombia he will secure good 
dried specimens and photographs, if possible, 
for the plant has not yet been figured. It would 
be interesting to secure living plants or seeds; 
but the plant is not likely to have an economic 
value in our climate. It is quite different from 
the Loganberry, a plant whose origin was discussed 
very fully on pap 139. And, by the way, will 
some reader of T ~ GARDEN send us dried specimens 
of those wiid American Dewberries which have 
been identified with the Loyganberry ?—R. A. 
RoLFE, Kew. 

lIn support of the observations by Mr. Arthur 
Russell on ‘‘ The Origin of the Loganberry,” the 
following extract appeared in THE GARDEN on 
September 1, 1917: “ Mr. E. A. Bunyard writcs 
to say that he has recently been informed by a 
lady who knows the Loganbetry well that when 
in 1904 she visited Jalapa in Mexico she was 
surprised to see the natives bringing in Logar- 
berries from_the hills, where they presumably 
grew wild” Has anyother, reader heard cf 
South America as/aNlocality for this fruit ?—Ep.] 
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CORRUGATED TOMATOES. 


R. CHAPMAN certainly shines as a Daffodilist 
more than as a Debater! His unlucky ex- 
perience of one boarding-house keeper (among 
hundreds of them) is hardly an effective argument, 
or his one exhibit of Tomatoes either. Now, I give 
(for what it is worth) my one experience as the house- 
keeping daughter in a very hospitable private 
house, and (solo on my own trumpet !) with modest 
pride remark that even in my own very critical 
and uncomplimentary family circle, numbering 
some thirty households, I am famous as a “‘ good 
provider.” During the seven years I lived at Hove 
and went in and out the shops there, I constantly 
noted and profited by observing the purchases of 
professional housekeepers (Known by the large 
quantities they ordered). But the superiority of 
corrugated Tomatoes I found out for myself. I 
think the reason why red corrugated Tomatoes 
excel in flavour is probably that they have so much 
more surface exposed to the sun, and this develops 
the flavour. Smooth, round Tomatoes have of 
necessity a smaller proportion of pulp exposed 
to warmth and light, and often have more pale 
pith and seeds in their centres than the corrugated 
ones.—ANNE AMATEUR. 


THE RIBBED TOMATO. 


When I was small—my chin quite near my toes— 
So small I could not blow my little nose, 
But had to ask my Pa to, 
Of numerous tit-bits which I ate with zest, 
The cate, without a doubt, I loved the best 
Was the ancient ribbed Tomato. 


I loved thy furrowed sphere, or baked or boiled, 

Chutney or sauce, bottled, or braised, or broiled, 
Nor less I loved thee raw too ; 

I weep to think how gloriously (Lord lumme !) 

Thy mordant juices tweaked my little ‘ tummy,” 
Thou ancient, ribbed Tomato! 


The true Love-Apple is the fruit I sing, 
Fruit such as Eve—herself a sweet “ribbed” 
thing— 
Gave her Inamorato ; 
No melting pulp, with ruby silken skin, 
But corrugated verjuice, piquant as Sin, 
The Old-world, ribbed Tomato. 


And now at eventide, when I am mellow, 
What time the blackbird tunes his velvet cello, 
And the thrush thrums his staccato, 

I sit, grown old and slippered, in my arbour 
(Where ants and earwigs by the legion harbour), 
And dream of the ribbed Tomato. 

SOMERS. 


WASTE AND WILD 
FLOWERS. 


MUCH wish that readers of THE GARDEN could 
suggest some measures to prevent the wanton 
waste of our wild flowers and the destruction, and 
in some cases the extinction, of our native plants. 
Many depend on the setting of their seeds to 
perpetuate their race, and the wasting of a single 
flower may mean many a plant the less. Childr n 
are the worst offenders ; are they ever taught this ? 
A short time ago some hooligans in a motor-car 
discovered a meadow bright with Daffodils, which 
they cut in sheaves as with a sickle, and threw 
them carelessly into the car. A fortnight ago 
a road near me was littered with dying Primrose 
flowers. Only this morning it is littered with 
Cowslips, and very shortly, I know from past 
experience, it will be littered with Hawthorn 
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branches and Bluebells torn up ruthlessly—not 
by the handful, but by the armful. It is common 
knowledge that in many a locality where Ferns 
were once abundant, not one can now be found. 
I wonder how many of the dry Fern roots exposed 
on market barrows live, even if they get planted, 
No one would, of course, wish to rob a child of the 
innocent delight in gathering wild flowers, but 
surely children could be taught that it is wrong to 
waste them, and that by so doing they are leaving 
a world less bright for the children of to-morrow. 
This would be a more useful lesson for them to 
learn than many they are now taught, for it would 
be of some moral worth. In many localities the 
Rural District Councils and County Councils 
have erected notice boards cautioning the public 
against the destruction of trees and bushes; but 
would it not be a great gain if more prominence 
were given to the protection of our native plants 
and wild flowers ?—H. H. WARNER. 


A ROCK GARDEN IN JOHANNESBURG. 


AM continually reading notes in THE GARDEN 
relating to rock gardens, and last year, here 
in Johannesburg, I did my best to make a real 
garden. It was most successful 
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beautiful, but a great source of interest to all 
I am sending you a snapshot of the 
pergola, which was built three and a half vears 
ago, and is now well covered with climbing Roses : 
P.nk Rover, Fortune's Yellow, Climbing Maman 
Cochet and Reine Marie Henriette. It was really 
beautiful in the early summer months. Salvia 
leucantha, grown from cuttings, is now making 
a lovely show with its mauve flowers tipped 
with white, just like pieces of chenille.— BETH 
Piercy, North Lodge, Parktown, Johannesburg, 
South Africa, 


who see it. 


PRIMULA JULLE. 


T the time of writing (May 1) Primula Julie 
is making a pretty show on the rock garden 

of W. R. Lysaght, Esq., Castleford. It is planted 
in several positions, but it thrives best at the 
base of a rock facing north-east, where the soil 
is just the ordinary kind. It is easily increased 
by division, and this is carried out soon after the 
flowers disappear. This charming Primula first 
flowered in this country in 1911, and since that 
date has become a general favourite with all who 
happen to possess a few plants. No rock garden 
should be without it, for blooms appear when 
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with the few materials I had at hand, but, being 
ambitious, I wanted a few plants not generally 
to be seen here, although so common in the Old 
Country. I sent to one of the best-known seed 
houses in England for Lithospermum prostratum, 
Sempervivum, Sedum pulchellum, Iberis Jucunda, 
Aubrietia Moerheimii, Gentiana acaulis, several 
kinds of Saxifrage, Erinus and London Pride, 
and not a single seedling of any of the seeds sown 
came up; but out of one packet of Campanula 
pusilla I have got three plants, and also three 
plants from a packet of Linum salsoloides. The 
seeds of Corydalis lutea were the only ones really 
successful. I have been wondering if any of 
your readers who have rock gardens would send 
me a few fresh seeds of any kind of rock plants, 
and I should be only too pleased to send them 
South African seeds in exchange. I think the 
seeds I had sent must, owing to the war, have 
been very old and lost their germinating power. 
I started my rock garden with Primroses, Violas, 
Arabis, Aubrietia, Veronica alpina and Cheddar 
Pinks, all of which did splendidly. Being English- 
born, you can have no idea how I long for the 
old-fashioned English flowers, and I always try 
to make my garden as English as possible, although 
I keep one corner devoted entirely to South 


African rock plants, which is more curious than 
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few subjects are in flower. It belongs to the 
vernalis section, and the flowers, which stand just 
above the rounded glossy leaves, are rosy purple. 
The Transcaucasian species is truly a gem among 
hardy Primulas.—T. W. B. 


PRIMULA WINTERI. 


N a recent issue of THE GARDEN will be found 

a coloured illustration of the above-named 
Primula, and for various reasons it afforded me 
great interest. Last July and August I was 
stationed at Ranikhet in the United Provinces 
of India, and while there I paid several visits to 
Mr. Norman Gill at Chanbattia, and from his 
bungalow one could look across to the native 
habitat of P. Winteri. Chanbattia is between 
6,000 feet and 7,000 feet, and I should think that 
the spot where seeds of this unique Primula were 
collected is not more than another feet. 
Behind tħis Nanda Devi feet), 
Trcsol (23,000 feet), and other snow-clad moun- 


I,000 


area is (25,000 


tains of the Himalayas—truly a wonderful 
sight, but not of such grandeur as can be seen 
around Darjeeling. I am afraid P. Winteri will 
never be a general success outside the alpine 


house; while, judging from the high price and 
absence of seeds omthemarket,it is not likely to 
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RHODODENDRON 
INTRICATUM 


(SEE COLOURED COVER.) 
MONG the many distinct and attractive 
Rhododendrons which have been in- 
troduced from China during the present 
century, R. intricatum stands con- 
spicuous, both by reason of its habit 
and its A wers. Quite a miniature plant, it forms a 
twiggy bush apparently from 9 inches to 12 inches 
high, although, like R. racemosum, 
which was originally thought to 
have attained its full size at from 
t2 inches to 18 inches, and now 
grows between 3 feet and 4 feet in 
height, it may become taller as its 
cultural requirements come to be 
thoroughly understood. Its tiny, 
oval, Box-like leaves are rarely 
more than one-third of an inch 
long, dark green or bronzy green 
above, and glaucous, with numer- 
ous small pits beneath. The 
flowers appear early in April in 
clusgers of from two to four from 
the points of the growths, each 
flower being about half an inch 
across and deep mauve or bluish 
in colour. It is a charming plant 
for the rock garden, while a small 
group may well be given a place 
in the Heath garden. By reason 
of its small stature, however, it 
should be accorded a place where 
it may be easily seen, and where 
it is not likely to be overgrown 
by some more vigorous plant. It 
thrives in sandy loam to which 
a little peat has been added, and is 
readily increased by means of cut- 
tines of half-ripe shoots during 
July. 

Although the colour was quite 
new among Rhododendrons grow- 
ing in this country twenty years 
ago, there are now several species 
with flowers of a bluish shade, 
notably R. nigro-punctatum, R. 
scintillans, R.  hippophzoides, 
R. fastigiatum, R. polifolium, R. 
oleifolium and R. ramosissimum. 
R. fastigiatum is an excellent 
rockery plant of low-growing habit. 
The flowers are produced freely, 
and on different plants vary in 
colour from blue to violet purple. 
the others grow nearly 2 feet high, and are pro- 
bably much higher when matured. In most 
instances the shade of colour varies a good deal 
on different plants, those apepoaching violet or 
blue being the most attractivr: D. 


Scveral of 


Gentiana verna var. angulosa.—Those who 
have failed with Gentiana verna might try this 
variety with every hope of success. It is much 
like the type in gencral form, but its flowers are 
larger, slightly darker in hue, and stouter in 
build. Moreover, it is very much casier tc grow 
than G. verna. Robust in constitution, an early 
and almost perpetual bloomer, it will usually thrive 
where the other only languishes. G. angulosa 
may, therefore, well be car-marked as among the 
best of the lesser 4Gentians, possessing all the 
good points and none of the bad ones of its 
pecies, 
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Dwarf and Slow-Growing Conifers.—III 


By MURRAY 


Juniperus.—To the grower of dwarf trees 
certain Junipers are indispensable; in fact, if 


one were restricted to a single tree, that tree would 
almost certainly be 

J. communis compressa.—A symmetrical, cigar- 
shaped pigmy of glaucous blue green foliage—a 
tiny copy of the Roman Cypress. This is possibly 
the slowest of all conifers, growing but a fraction 
of an inch yearly. 


It rarely reaches 30 inches 
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in height. The largest I have seen is a very 
old tree at Mount Usher, which has now attained 
the dizzy height of 23 inches. This tree is some- 
times listed as J. hibernica compressa, but comes 
from the Pyrenees. 

Other dwarf forms of the common Juniper are : 

Var. canadensis (syn. alpina).—An absolutely 
prostrate form, creeping over the ground, with 
short leaves. There is a golden-foliaged variety 
of this. i 

Var. nana.—A compact, low-growing form, 
intermediate between var. canadensis and the 
type. Both these forms are apt to revert to the 
type under generous cultivation. 

Var. hemispherica.—A low-growing, globular, 
short-leaved form; upper surface of leaves very 
white. 

Var, echineformis.—An irregularly shaped pigmy 
monstrosity—inclined to be spherical—with thick, 
short branches and very short, dark green leaves 
—like a hedgehog. This peculiar form, it is stated, 
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originated in a seed-bed at a Frankfort nursery 
and I am informed that it ís not found to be 
generally hardy in the British Isles. If this be 
the case, one rather doubts that it is, in fact, a 
form of J. communis. I have never been able 
to procure the plant, but from descriptions I have 


received I should hazard a guess that it might 


be a form of J. Oxycedrus. 

The golden-foliaged variety of the common 
Juniper is slow enough in growth 
to be included. 

J. Sabiniana.—There are several 
useful forms of the common 
Savin. 

Var. tamariscifolia.—A vigorous 
but low-growing form of rich 
glaucous green. 

Var. humilis (the female forin). 
A tiny creeping Juniper only a few 
inches high; foliage pale green 
and feathery. The Knap Hil 
variety is distinct. 

Var. variegaia.—A slow, low- 
growing bush; foliage tipped with 
white. 

The plant usually sent out as 
var. prostrata is the American 
Savin, and in its native habitat 
it grows, unlike most Junipers, in 
a` soil free from lime. It is a very 
small-leaved prostrate form, and 
its foliage is exceptionally glaucous. 
It is known in America as J. 
hudsonica and J. horizontalis. 

J. chinensis var. aurea in time 
gets big, but may be included 
for its colour—very bright golden 
yellow in full sun. 

Sargent records a dwarf J. chi- 
nensts, with erect stems, forming a 
compact, round-topped shrub. 

J. procumbens is akin to J. 


chinensis and has elongated 
branches, spreading into wide 
mats; foliage blue green and 


very glaucous. This Juniper is 
trained by the Japanese into all 
sorts of fantastic shapes, many 
examples of which were shown 
at the Japanese Exhibition at 
Earl's Court. 

J. japonica, another chinensis 
form, supplies us with var. aurca, 
a low-growing shrub sending up 
arching branches of feathery bronze gold 
foliage. 

Var. albo-spica and var. aureo-spica are flatter in 
growth, foliage tipped with white or yellow. E 

J. virginiana, the American Pencil Cedar, has 
several dwarf and low-growing forms. 

Var. interrupta, a low-growing, irregular pyramid 
with thickened brancktes. 

Var. dumosa, a thick, bushy, dumpy pyramid 
of glaucous foliage. 

Var. globosa, a small, round-topped bush, like a 
Cauliflower in shape, much utilised by Japanese 
gardeners. There are forms of this with dark 
green, grey green and golden foliage. 

Var. nana nivea, a dense, dwarf form with very 
silvery grey foliage. 

Var. iripartila, a strong-growing low shrub 
with spreading, erect branches forming an open 
head. An absolutely prostrate form with branches 
creeping over the soil was recently found in Maine, 
but has not yet been propagated. 
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Of Juniper species, J. squamata is a slow-growing, 
usually prostrate shrub with thickly crowded, 
very glaucous foliage; and Beissner states that a 
form of J. recurva—var. densa—is a dwarf form, 
but it cannot be in cultivation, as the plant sent 
out under this name in time makes a good-sized 
tree. One in a neighbouring garden is about 16 feet 


high. (To be continued.) 


RHODODENDRON 
ARGENTEUM 


ISITORS to the recent London flower 
shows cannot have failed to notice 
the large trusses of bloom, or even 
entire plants, of this handsome Rhodo- 
dendron that have been exhibited by 
Messrs. Gill of Falmouth. The flowers are of a 
glistening white and 2 inches to 3 inches across, 
with ten prominent dark anthers. The leaves 
are as wonderful as the beautiful heads of bloom, 
for they are a full deep green above, but silvery 
white beneath. It is from the silvery under 
side of the leaf that this Rhododendron takes 
the specific name argenteum, although, like so 
many other plants in cultivation, this species 
has the misfortune to possess more than one 
botanical name, the other being R. grande, derived, 
I believe, from the large and tree-like proportions 
that it attains in its native haunts in Sikkim. 
In common with other species, it seldom flowers 
profusely in two consecutive years. It should be 
pointed out that the handsome trusses of ths 
Rhododendron that have been so admirably shown 
this season have—at least in most instances— 
been grown in the equable and moist atmosphere 
near to the Southern Cornish coast. Except in 
the Southern English counties and in favoured 
parts of Ireland, this noble Rhododendron ought 
not to be trusted outdoors, but should be given the 
protection of a greenhouse or conservatory. H. C. 


Camellia Sasanqua Outdoors 


May. I briefly call attention to the charm of the 
Japanese Camellia Sasanqua for garden planting ? 
Of all dwarf shrubs C. Sasanqua is assuredly one 
of the most beautiful. In. Japanese gardens, 
especially the smaller and more carefully designed 
ones, special prominence is given to this 
subject, and a single specimen or a studied group- 
ing is highly appreciated by flower-lovers of the 
Far East. The great value of C. Sasanqua lies 
in its neat evergreen foliage, its bushy habit, 
and the glory of its waxy blossoms, almost like 
large Dog Roses in appearance. The flowering 
season is from October until April, a most 
welcome period, as the garden is almost devoid 
of blossom in the winter. With us a plant of 
the beautiful pink variety Azuma-nishiki was 
exquisite last November, and in some seasons 
varieties of C. Sasanqua will be found in full 
beauty at the time of the January snows. A 
loamy soil with which peat or leaf-mould has 
been incorporated is very suitable for its culture, 
and I would especially urge that the varieties 
should be planted in gardens in the Southern 
Counties. In addition to Azuma-nishiki, which 
is really a very pleasing pink, I would also mention 
Onigoromo, a very pretty blush-shaded gem, 
soft and delicate in hue. Mine-no-yuki is an ex- 
quisite snow white variety, very floriferous, and 
blossoms early. In this variety the waxy petals 
are more numerous, constituting a double flower. 
Lastly, I must note Mikuniko, a beautiful carmine 
with large, attractive blossoms. P. S. HAYWARD. 
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Seedling Trees and Regeneration of Woods 


HERE is plenty of work waiting in the 
when the Government see fit 
to translate talk into action, The 
younger plantations are very weedy, and 
there is much to be done in the older 
ones in the way of thinning, taking out dead trees 
and (among the Larches) ‘ brushing down” the 
dead branches. 

Many clearings, too, we notice, still await 
replanting. Some have been three years or more 
in idleness—valuable time lost to the trees and 
gained only by Briars and weeds. In some more 
favourable situations, however, natural seeding 
has taken place. We were in a clearing recently 
where the ground was covered by hundreds of wiry 
little Sycamores about a foot high and as straight 
as arrows. Here, with alittle weeding and thinning, 
was a plantation already begun. Kept in fairly close 
ranks, these trees would preserve their straightness 
and grow tall, affording a coppice of good poles in 
no great length of time as timber crops go. 
Or let them grow for seventy or eighty years 
and there would be a grove of valuable trees, not 
so short in trunk and so spreading above as the 
solitary Sycamores in the open fields. It seems 
a long time, but forest crops are like that, and, 
by the same token, sooner sown, sooner reaped. 
It will be a mistake, we tfiink, to concentrate too 


woods, 
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exclusively on Larch and other conifers, especially 
in such a case as that described, where the trees, so 
to speak, have signified their own satisfaction with 
the spot. Sycamore is good timber for many 
little household articles and toys, and, by conserving 
such groves as that now nascent in the clearing, 
we should be providing towards those village 


industries which it is hoped to establish. Long- 
sightedness is nowhere more needed than in 
forestry. JB. W.: 


Sır HERBERT MAXwWELL’S “‘ British Forestry ” is of 
great interest. Writing in a primitive wood of 
the Kentish uplands, it cannot be admitted that 
Sycamore, Ash and Beech are distinguished by 
ability to survive as wildings. The Sycamore is 
unknown, I believe, anywhere as indigenous, and 


A BEAUTIFUL SPECIES FROM SIKKIM, 
ARE GLISTENING WHITE, 


though its seedlings are troublesome weeds in 
cultivated ground, I never saw an instance of their 
growing in rough herbage. Ash in the Kentish 
coppices seldom fruits; its seedlings are only 
plentiful on open ground of good quality, In 
natural regeneration no tree surpasses the 
Oak. It produces a phenomenal crop of acorns 
once in eight or ten years. These grow the 
following year in masses as dense as any 
tuft of grass. Apart from this, the Oak grows 
from seed in the most unlikely places, attain- 
ing 4 feet to 6 feet readily in three years. 
Next to the Oak, the trees of greatest 
fecundity are Cherry, Goat Willow and Birch. 
Given open ground of any kind, the Gean or wild 
Cherry is hardly second to the Oak in self repro- 
duction. It was formerly largely used for hoop 
wood, but as a timber tree Cherry has little demand 
at present. Goat Willow is almost as undesirable 
in a wood as Elder, save as shelter occasionally, 
but its seedlings will more than compete with 
the rankest herbage. I have found here on 
cleared ground Cherry, Oak and Willow almost 
equal in reasserting their claim by sowing 
seedlings. Birch also is very fecund, but re- 


quires more space. Observations over many 
years prove Beech nut or mast as_ infertile, 
except a relatively small percentage. This may 
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be sufficient in favcvrahle localities to give the 
Beech regeneration described by Sir Herbert, but 
I have never found, even on the chalk slopes with 
a foot or 2 feet of red clay which the Beech specially 
affects, any Beech reproduction comparable with 
Oak or Cherry, It is singular that the most 
undesirable tree of the Kentish woodlands seldom 
produces seed there. This is the Hornbeam, or, 
as Kentish rustics term it, “ Eil Beech.” A noble 
tree at its best, on coppice wood its persistent 
creeping root stems give it an advantage detrimental 
to wood of greater value. It is interesting to 
find in places the Yew reproducing itself treely. 
On dry, chalky banks where herbage is stunted, 
the Yew seedhngs come pup thickly, and 
with any ).depthof \soil) grPowCWith a rapidity 
impossible with those raiséd in nurseries. It 


therefore some people are turning their 


‘into high forest. 


-number of branches have been cut. It 


‘there is no regular supply. 


_ pose, 


‘making and barrel 
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is deplorable to see fine young Yews trans- 
planted from the woods, with the invariable 
result of their perishing. Kentish forestry is of 
the crudest. Cut as coppice about every twelve 
years and a few “tellers” or top wood left— 
perhaps a dozen to an acre—all is left to grow as it 
may till cut again. Occasionally Ash and Spanish 
Chestnut are planted among the native trees. 
The regenerative power of Nature is remarkable 
in these woods. The trees may be so dense that 


. no trace of herbage can be found among them, vet, 


the summer after cutting, an entirely new scene 
presents itself with grass and flowers, while Broom 


in some localities completely overspreads the 


coppice for two or three years after cutting. 
Bracken belongs to an age anterior to the 
furnishing of the earth with flower and fruit. 
It has therefore to be “subdued ” by man. As Sir 
Herbert states, this is not difficult. Bracken, 
geologically, preceded any of our forest trees. 
It cannot survive in a dense 
wood. +5 Hurstcor. 
[It must alwavs be remembered that 
Kent coppice woods were planted for a 
definite purpose—the production of hop- 
poles and other stakes, and for hurdle 
hoops, the small 
wood being used for fire lighting. Surplus 
wood was used for charcoal. Now the 
call for coppice wood is comparatively 
small and the value has decreased ; 
coppice into agricultural land and others 
A good deal is, how- 
ever, still left. The object in growing 
the stakes very close together is to 
prevent branching, for, as is well known, 
a clean stake is much handier to deal 
with than a rough one from which a 


is true that there is now little demand 
for Cherry wood, but the reason is that 
If a good 
and regular supply were forthcoming, it 
would find a ready sale for the manu- 
facture of furniture. 

When discussing the natural regencra- 
tion of woods and comparing the value 
of various kinds of trees for the pur- 
it should be remembered that, 
although one species may be well in 
advance of any other in a certain 
place, it may be of little value else- 
where. ‘' Hurstcot,’”’ for instance, takes 
exception to Sir Herbert Maxwell giving 
Sycamore, Ash and Birch as “ being 
distinguished by ability to survive as 
wildings,’ because they give poor 
results in Kent, But Sir Herbert 
is quite correct, for there are many 
woods containing those species in the 
country where trees may be found in quantity 
that have originated from self-sown seeds. In other 
places the seedlings may have failed to grow because 
the conditions were unsuitable, probably through 
some neglect on the part of the forester. The 
famous Beech woods of the Chiltern Hills have been 
replenished by naturally sown seeds for many 
generations, felling being done on the selection 
svstem. As arule, a good Beech seed season occurs 
every third or fourth year, but sometimes a good 
crop of seeds may be matured in successive years. 
Natural regeneration of Sycamcre may often be 
seen even in exposed situatiors. We remember a 
fine lot of young trees, a few years ago, in a wood in 
Yorkshire at an elevation of about 800 feet above sca 
level, the trees being well over 30 feet high and 
less than twenty years old. Ash is rather more fas- 
tidious, but good crops of seedlings may often be 
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noticed on damp, loamy soil. Birch is one of the 
first trees to appear naturally on bare, sandy 
commons, and that and many other species would 
be in greater evidence if protection were afforded 
during the early years, for hundreds of seedlings 
are eaten off by rabbits, hares, cattle and other 
enemies. Oak and Cherry are certainly very 
prominent from self-sown seeds, but if the con- 
ditions of later growth are not suitable they make 
little headway. Oak seedlings, for instance, must 
have plenty of light. There are many other trees 
that grow quite well from naturally sown seed, a 
few being Scots Pine, Larch, Holly and Sweet 
Chestnut.—Ebp.] 


PLATYCODON MARIESII 


Tuts handsome Chinese Bellflower is one of the 
good flowering plants of August. The large bells, 


PLATYCODON 


MARIESII, 


so widely spread that they are more starry than 
bell-shaped, are of a fine purple colour, or of a 
white, more or less pure, but often tinged with 
purple, and often with a thin hair-streak of purple 
down the middle of each division. It is well to 
grow both purple and white together ; they seem 
to help each other. The whole plant is remarkably 
smooth, 18 inches to 2 feet high. The large buds 
are like balloons with flattened tops, and their 
colour has a curious leaden quality. A double 
form occurs occasionally ; it is shown in the upper 
part of the illustration, in the case of a white 
flower. In this there is an incident which adds 
some pretty colouring, for the pistil, instead of 
being one plain shaft, as in the ordinary flower, 
is duplicated and distorted into thickened purplish 
forms, which give a quite unusual aspect to the 
centres of the flowers. G. J. 
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Sweet Peas and Disease 

IKE a bad penny, this question crops 
up frequently, and, amazing as it 
may seem, we are, after nine or more 
years’ discussion and experience, no 
nearer circumventing the mystery 
known as “‘streak” than we were at the 
commencement. All who have, or think they 
have, knowledge regarding Sweet Peas have 
at some period or other ventilated their opinions 
on the subject, even those who, on their own 
admission, have never experienced the trouble. 
Northern growers, as a general rule, are not troubled 
by streak. Under the circumstances, therefore, 
one cannot place much reliance upon their opinions. 
We who know the disease and have suffered through 
it year after year have become so sceptical that 
we scoff at all theories, scientific or otherwise. 
We ask not for theories or surmises, but absolutely 
uncontrovertible proof that a preven- 
tive or cure is available. 

Many have assumed that high feed- 
ing, over- nitrification, &c., have a 
bearing on the question of disease, 
but experience has taught me that 
poor ground or ground that has never 
before grown Sweet Peas is no safe- 
guard; that too rapid multiplication 
of varieties has little or nothing to 
do with it, inasmuch as grandifloras 
grown on old-fashioned lines will be- 
come diseased, just the same as Spencers 
grown on the cordon system; and 
that nitrates may cause soft growth, 
but hard, sturdy plants will take disease 
just as quichly. 

In a word, the disease is a root 
fungus that will more or less attack 
plants in certain soils and districts. 
The mere fact that normally grown 
plants—and what, by the way, is a 
normally grown plant ?—are not so 
much troubled counts for naught. A 
few years ago the National Sweet Pea 
Society held a conference on the 
streak disease. One authority said 
it was due to too much moisture, 
while another said it was brought 
about by drought. Another said it 
was due to cold draughts; and another, 
that it was caused by insufficient air. 

In these days we want the best 
that can be got out of a flower. 
While not an exhibitor, I never- 
theless want big flowers on long 
stems, whether it be Sweet Peas, 
Roses, Asters or what not. I grow 
flowers for the love of them, and 
in sufficient quantity to enable me 
to cut for the household and every 
friend that drops in. Therefore everything must 
have plenty of stem. Disbudding tends to ensure 
such. Fa A. W. 


Calceolaria violacea.—A shrubby Calceolaria 
hardy enough for standing outdoors all the winter, 
save in our coldest counties, this species is well 
worthy of a trial. As a rule it gives no trouble, 
succeeding in any good soil that is well draired. 
If cut back by frost it will generally shoot again 
from the base. The flowers with which the plant 
is hung nearly all the summer are of a lovely shade 
of bright violet purple, distinctly spotted on their 
yellowish white interiors, and of the shape of Swiss 
cow-bells. In planting, it is wise to give C. violacea 
a spot that is screened from the morning sun. It 
is a good/(indoor, planty butsis generally much 


J lhappie Min theopen where conditions are suitable. 
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CROWN 


STATELY FLOWERS 


THEY GROW—SHOULD THEY BE LIFTED ANNUALLY ?—RAISING 


HIS is the ordinary garden name for 


those Fritillarias whose flowers are 
set close together at the top of the 


overhanging fringe of 
other 


stem under an 

leaves. For 
these plants seem to be less common in our gardens 
than they deserve to be. It is true that all of 
them, except the rare inodora, have a distinct and 
curious smell. How or when it is given off I 
have never been able to discover, for the bulbs 
have the same smell in the dried and, 
though at times one may go quite close to the 
plants and smell nothing, yet at other times a 
passing whiff of it seems to be carried to a distanc 
of several yards. To me, at any rate, the smell 


some reason or 


State, 


is not unpleasant, and seems not 
unlike that of freshly ground 
coffee. 


What is always astonishing is the 
amazing pace at which the plants 
grow, for they are capable of reach- 
ing a height of 3 feet and more in 
the month of March. Owing to this 
rapid rate of growth and to the 
softness of the stem, it is extremely 
difficult to support the plants in 


any way, and they must therefore 
be grown in some position where 
they will be sheltered from the 


worst of the wind. 

It would be interesting to know 
whether other gardeners would agree 
with me in saying that these Fritil- 
laries flower all the better when 
they are lifted annually as soon as 
the stems have withered away, and 
then replanted in rich light soil in 
August or early September. Possibly 
it is only because this sandy soil is 
so poor that clumps, when left 
alone, remain flowerless; but cer- 
tainly the plants flower much more 
freely when they have been lifted 
and replanted. : 

Of the various forms and varieties 


that can be obtained, none please 
me so much as the red and the 
pure yellow forms of maxima. Those 


with orange flowers seem less distinct, 
and those with variegated foliage are 


no more attractive than similar striped mon- 
strosities. 
Charterhouse, Godalming. W. R. Dykes. 


ATone time the Crown mperial was in such esteem 
that Parkinson for its ‘‘stately beautifulnesse ” 
gave it the first and most honourable place in his 
‘4 Garden of Pleasant Flowers.” Now, one would 
be almost safe to say there are few who care to 
admit it into their gardens, yet it is a glorious 
plant. Chapman goes further and apostrophises it 
as ‘‘ Emperor of Flowers,” and George Herbert 
“a gallant flower,” perhaps a safer definition. 
Stately it is, and at a season when there is 
none to dispute its claim to pre-eminence in 
stateliness. 

Of perfect form and grace of habit, its colora- 
tion is good, and a plant in many ways interest- 
ing and quaint—especially quaint when in seed. 
It cannot, however, be concealed that it emits 
a smell that is sometimes scarcely tolerable. 
Clusius, its pristine chronicler, describes its smell 
as hircine; a French writer, garlic; others, 


AND THEIR CURIOUS 
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IMPERIALS 


ODOUR—THE PACE AT WHICH 


SEEDLINGS. 


perhaps more correctly, that of a fox; and, yet 
again, some people fail to observe anything at 
Can 
scent have anything to do with the failure to 


all repulsive in its scent. this question of 


appreciate it in these days? Certain it is, even 


with such a disability, its good points ought to 
overrule that, 


The varieties of the Crown Imperial, it must 


be confi ssed, are of no great distinction. Thi 
yvellow-flowered, red, and the gold and silver 
variegated are the best. The many-flowered, 
the crown-upon-crown, are, in my opinion, inferior 
to those with few flowers, while those with 
double flowers are intolerable floral snobs. 


Increase is very slow from offsets, but a large 


GROUP OF 


THE GOLDEN 
stock may be had from seedlings after a few years’ 
patient waiting for the plants to become strong 
enough to flower. Seeds should be selected from 
plants with red rather than from those with a 
bad form of orange flowers. Time is gained by 
sowing immediately the seeds are mature either 
in the open garden or, where there are facilities 
for growing the seedlings on during the winter, 
under glass. 

There is 


the intensity of the 


certain to be some variation in 


colour, and more in the 
time of flowering, some being much earlier than 
aspect 3 


Al SO, ’ 


while they group themselves in varying heights 


others. some are handsomer in 


in the most delightful way, and all with 
the deep black purple flower-stems shooting 
from the extremity of the leaf-clothed plant, 
which adds so much to their beauty when 
viewed close at hand. When the situation is 
subject to gusts of wind, a short stick to which 


to tie the plant—a single tie will do—is important, 
and saves loss from the plant being broken off 
level with the ground, So little exacting is the 


YELLOW 
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that a shallow, fibrous-rooted 


may be planted above it, so 


Crown Imperial 


herbaceous plant 
that it takes up no room while giving an extra 
charm to the garden in spring. 

There is no certainty regarding the date of its 
Books before 
notes it in his 
literature 
having been 


usually state 
Catalogue; but 
that 
advised by 


introduction. 1590, 


when Gerarde 
it appears in previous to 
Clusius 


Garet, a 


year, 
and mentions 


James citizen and ‘‘ aromaticus”’ of 
London, of the latter 


stemmed plant which bore seventy flowers. 


two- 
This 


In the course of obtaining spicery 


having flowered a 


was in 1582. 
from abroad we can well imagine this merchant— 
who from other sources is known to have been a 
keen gardener—securing at the same time all 
the rare plants then obtainable, and so not im- 
probably he might have possessed the Crown 
Imperial as early as Clusius himself. 

Shelley, in 


trait of the plant—that of the liquid which forms 


‘* The Question,” refers to a curious 


the six pearl-like drops at the base of the flower 


CROWN IMPERIAL. 
falling when the plant is stirred by a passing 
breg y A A 


“That tall flower that wets- 
Like a child, half in tenderness and mitth— 
Its mother’s face with Heaven collected tears, 


’ 


When the low wind, its playmate’s voice, it hears.’ 


A shake by the hand will prove the truthfulness 


of the poet’s observation. R. P. BROTHERSTON. 


Bamboos.—The transplanting and propagation 
of Bamboos by division of the clumps is best 
during May. The alternative 
The present 
increased root action is evident by the appearance 
and Bam boos 
For propa- 
gation the outer portions of the clumps are the 
best, being younger and more vigorous. In some 
instances the ¢lumps are so Woody that division 
With )-a. fork isnot possible.” Failing an old sharp 
spade, a grub may be useď tò separate the tufts. 


done season js 


early autumn. time is chosen as 


of young shoots new leaves. 


thrive best in a rich fibrous loam, 
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DAFFODIL NOTES 


By THE Rev. JosePH Jacos. 


THE LATE SEASON—DAFFODIL GROUPS AT THE DRILL HALL ON 
APRIL 29—A FEW BEAUTIES OF THAT DATE. 


THE LATE SEASON. 


O stage so many trumpets as were 

in evidence in the five groups of Daffodils 

set up in the Drill Hall on April 29 is 

an event to chronicle. It shows in an 

unmistakable way the lateness of the 
season. Since my head man has been at the 
war I have been unable to have any records 
taken of the opening of my own flowers, and 
about all that I can say is that òn the last 
Sunday in April (the 27th) there were plenty of 
unopened buds of Emperor in the rough grass of 
our churchyard. I wish someone who has been 
able to note the openings this season, like Mr. 
C. E. Shea, or Mr. Darlington, or Captain Hawker— 
all of whom are, I believe, old hands at the game— 
would send along the dates of opening of a few 
well-known varieties in 1919 compared with those 
of previous years. These words are being written 


LADY MOORE, 


on May 2, and, as I am hard at work indoors, a bed 
of Mme. de Graaff in quite an open place in the 
garden (but late planted last autumn) is busy 
changing its buds into blooms, and even two and 
three years planted Whitewell is by no means 
fully out. To have plenty of Daffodils in full 
beauty in the first week of May is an experience of 
rare occurrence here. 


DAFFODIL GROUPS AT THE DRILL HALL ON 


APRIL 29. 

To have five groups in the hall at such a late 
date is unusual. Messrs. Barr and Sons had a very 
fine lot of flowers, with a goodly proportion of 
novelties, and were awarded a silver-gilt Flora 
medal, thus ending up the season with a fine 


record of awards, which, although they did not 
include a “gold,” amply demonstrated the 
eminence and vitality of this oldest of all Daffodil 
firms in Britain in their own particular line. 


Messrs. Herbert Chapman, Limited, had a collec- 
tion almost entirely of their own raising. It 
was largely composed of Poet and Barri Daffodils 
under numbers, but one exception which proved 
the rule was the central vase of Crimson Braid. 
It speaks volumes for the popularity of any variety 
when the seller is able to put up the price as time 
goes on. This has been done with Crimson Braid, 
for, whereas it was marked at three guineas a bulb 
in 1918, the price is now four guineas, and Mr. 
Chapman told me towards the close of the day 
that they were selling like hot cakes. Mr. W. F. M. 
Copeland had a small collection tucked away in 
a corner close to the door which leads to the 
gallery staircase. It was a sort of shadow of his 
Birmingham display, but it included his new 
double Milk and Honey, which received an award 
of merit at the Midland Show this year, and his 
beautiful shapely double Mary Copeland. What 


ANNETTE, 


doubles, if I had them, would I stage in a class of 
six? Mary Copeland, Barr’s glorious Volcano, 
Inglescombe, and Milk and Honey would be four 
of them. Apricot Phoenix and Plenipo might be 
the others. This little digression has been caused 
by my suddenly remembering that I have never 
yet seen a display of doubles in any competition 
which was at all worthy of the class. Probably 
no one ever will, for the ideals of the days of 
Tradescant, Wilmer and Parkinson are not those of 
our own. 

Messrs. Bath had a medium-sized group 
which included three vases of the famous White 
Knight. Is Bath's White Knight the true White 
Knight ? 1 asked the question at the committee 
meeting on the 29th. I used to grow White 
Knight, which came direct from Miss Currey, 
who was the first person to put it upon the market ; 
and my White Knight never opened with anything 
approaching the yellowness of the blooms on this 
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stand, nor did it ever develop such a recurved brim 
to the corona. The White Knight I seem to know 
is the White Knight of THE GARDEN for April 19, 
and not the White Knight of the Gardeners’ 
Chronicle for April 19. Is it possible that they 
are pictures of the same variety? Immediately 
to the right of the entrance door was a very choice 
collection from Mr. W. Welchman of Upwell, 
near Wisbech. It contained the striking incom- 
parabilis Prince Fushimi, which was given 
an award of merit for cutting, for which purpose 
itis welladapted. The large, loose white perianth 
surrounding the pale-centred and orange ‘red 
brimmed corona makes a telling combination. 
This and his three varieties which will be men- 
tioned under the next heading were by no 
means the only ones deserving of honourable 
mention. It is quite obvious that the 
Daffodil mine at Upwell contains much valuable 
ore. 
A FEW BEAUTIES OF APRIL 29. 

Lord Beaconsfield (Welchman).—A lovely trumpet 
of distinct and uncommon colour, the perianth 
being a pale canary, while the corona was 
also a canary, but a shade or two deeper. 
The perianth was flat and set at right angles to 
the trumpet, which had a bold-looking, wide 
brim. 4 xX (1} x1}) x (r$ x 1}.) 

Dazzling Beauty (Welchman).—A 
fine giant incomparabilis with a 
pale yellow perianth and a widely 
expanded yellow cup with a well- 
defined broad red edge. 3} x (I$ x 
4) x (4 x TB) 

Tranquillity (Welchman).—A strik- 
ing yellow-perianthed giant incom- 
parabilis. The cup is large and 
has a very wide orange edge. 3} x 
(sé 3 Zz) St 1h SERB) 

Queen of Dawn (Barr and Sons). 
—This is the pretty Barri which 
created a great deal of interest when it 
first appeared in public, as there is 
a decided touch of pink in the 
perianth: Eye orange red. It wa- 
raised by Mrs. R. O. Back- 
house. The flower has a diameter of 
‘2g inches. ~ 

St. Wendora (Barr).—A pale canary 
trumpet variety, but not quite such a 
good show flower as Lord Beacons- 
field. The trumpet is of a much 
deeper shade than the perianth. 43 
ere x st) ce 8: EE) 

Lenore (Chapman).—A pretty Poet 
with a deep red eye. It is’ on the 
small side, being only 2} inches across 
the flower. 

Martlet (Chapman).—A pale lemon 
‘“‘trihy ” with a stiff, trumpet-like corona. 3} x 
ee sz) LEE 2B) 

Macduff (Barr).—A good yellow giant incom- 
parabilis with the cup considerably deeper ‘in 
tone than the perianth, which measured 3% inches 
across. a 

Pleione (Barr).—A_ pretty, rather drooping, 
white-perianthed Barri. - Cup yellow, perianth 
slightly recurving. A very smart little flower. 
Price half a guinea a dozen. gt” 

Florizel (Barr).—A delicate-looking flat-centred 
Barri. The wide orange edge is of a very pleasing 
tone. The perianth is ivory white. Price 15s. 
each. i 

Una (Barr).—A good ‘old Leedsii which is 
always appreciated as a cut flower in vases. This 
is a cheap variety. i 

Scarlet Gem (Bath).—A bright-looking Poetaz 
with a yellow perianth and small red eye 
oti zap. i ` 
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Lonicera pileata.—We have received a few 
sprays of this plant from Messrs. George Bunyard 
and Co.. Limited, Maidstone. 
new shrubby Honeysuckles from China, and appears 
to be quite hardy in this country. 
and its light green foliage, pale sulphur blossoms 


This is one of thi 
It is evergreen, 


and dwarf habit make it a very pleasing littl 


lant, especially on low walls. 


Daffodils from Mr. J. T. Bennett-Poe, 
V.M.H.—With the following note we received 
a box of delightful Daffodils from Mr. J. T 
Bennett-Poé. Illustrations of the Daffodils are 
reproduced herewith. “I send you some blooms 
of small-flowered Narcissi 
on a rockery or any spot where plants of moderate 
find a suitable Too 
en they are overshadowed by the greater 
importance of their larger brethren, and, though 


suitable for growing 


Stature surrounding, 


f+ 


I grow no end of the largest sorts, I have a warm 
spot in my affections for the dainty little varieties 

Polly Eccles is remarkable for the 
wide-mouthed trumpet beautifully 
turned back and frilled, a pale citron in colour, 


here figured. 


r 


very large, 
with a primrose yellow perianth twisted after 
the style of Santa Maria. A glass filled 
variety was remarkable last month. 
It was raised by the late Mr. Hartland of Cork. 
Dewdrop, one of Mrs. Backhouse’s seedlings, is 
white flower with a delicately 
Mountain Maid is a drooping 
flower of great purity, all white, and resembles 
the species montanus, from which it was probably 
derived. It is suitable for a 
vase, the form and colour making it 
for cutting. The other two 
Lady Moore, a large, flat, 


bowl 


with this 


a dainty pure 


tinted small cup. 


very bunch in a 
desirable 
varieties are 
flower 


large 


well-formed 


POLLY ECCLES. 
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DEWDROP. 


with a brilliant 
Annette, a 
quality, perhaps as 


red-edged, saucer-shaped eve: 
high 


as any self-coloured 


and medium-sized Leedsii of 
periect 
Leedsil to be met „with. The whole flower is a 
creamy white. It is a variety likely to be found, 
when more plentiful, in every good collection of 


Narcissi.”” 


Hardy Plants for a Rock 
Garden 


HAVE purchased and read with great pleasure 
your book on the rock garden, and as I am 
about to start one, I am taking the liberty of 
asking you the Will you 


name thirty dwarf, tough and hardy 


following favours: 
please 


alpines of the easiest culture for sunny positions, 


and also thirty dwarf, tough and hardy rock 
garden plants of the easiest culture for a 


sunny position? — W. E. Davis, 
Haven, [We are 
know that you have found pleasure in reading 
“The Small Rock Garden.” 


the reply of greater 


N cw 
interested to 


JUN., 
Connecticut. 


In order to render 
service, we referred your 
letter to the author of this useful and practical 
work, and append * at 


been helpful in a case of this kind had information 


his reply: would have 
been sent as to the probable size and arrangement 
of the proposed rock garden, in order that a list of 
the more useful plants might have been given. In 
the first place, it will be well to correct the erroneous 
that 


alpines’ 


view there is a difference between ‘ hardv 


and ‘hardy rock plants.’ The two are 
practically the same, though the terms are occa- 
sionally loosely employed. They are, however, 
sufficiently well understood in this country that 


either term is admissible. In these circum- 
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stances, your dual list of thirty each resolves 


itself into half the number you ask for. You 
will, however, at page 133 of ‘The Small Rock 
Garden’ find ‘an alphabetical list of choice 


the hardiest of which are marked by 
thus, t, while those best suited for quite 


small erections are marked by an asterisk, thus,*. 


al pine g 


a dagger, 


A careful study of this list should prove of con- 
vour making anv 
The 


reliable, hardy and free flowering 


siderable service and prevent 


serious errors at the start. following are 


and not, so tar 
as the climatic conditions of this country are con- 


cerned, in the least fastidious: Acantholimon 


glumaceum Alyssum saxatile compactum 
(yellow), A. s. 
(red), Aster alpinus (violet), Aubrietia Dr. Mules 
Fire King, A. Lavender, A. 


Prichard’s A f 


(Tost he 


citrinum (sulphur), Armeria alpina 


(intense violet), A. 


Leichtlinil (pink), A. (purplish), 


indispensables of this race; Campanula White 
Star, C. G. F. Wilson (purplish violet), C. muralis 
(violet blue), C. pusilla alba (white), C. p. Miss 


Willmott (silvery blue), Gentiana acaulis (intense 
blue), G. septemfida (rich blue), Geranium cinereum 
(rose pink), Iberis Little Gem and I. sempervirens 
(both white), Lithospermum Heavenly Blue, 
Myosotis blue), Phlox ovata 
(reddish), P. subulata atropurpurea, P. s. Nelson» 
(white), P. s. 


Chamæbuxus (yellow), 


rupicola (intense 


Polygala 
(pink), 
P. vaccinifolium (pale pink), Pulmonaria arvernense 


Sprite (pinkish white), 
Polygonum affine 


(blue), Saxifraga Aizoon rosea, S. cochlearis, S. 


Camposii, S. Jantoscana superba (all white- 
flowered), S. apiculata, S. Elizabethæ, S. sancta 
(all yellow), S. oppositifolia, S. o. J. B. Clark, 


Clibranii (all red- 
(yellow), S. 
Thymus 
Serpyllum coccineum 


S. muscoides atropurpurea, S. 
Sedum Middendorfiana 
(red), Silene alpestris (white), 
(pinkish), T. 
(red), Veronica prostrata and V. saxatilis (blue). 


flowered), 
Sieboldii 


lanuginosus 


Many others marked by a dagger are shade-loving 


to some extent.” —ED.] 


MOUNTAIN MAID. 
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GARDENING OF THE WEEK 


FOR SOUTHERN GARDENS. 


The Kitchen Garden. 


Tomatoes.— Plants intended for growing out- 
doors must be hardened off in readiness to be 
planted out at the end of the month or early in 
June. If they have filled their pots with root-, a 
little stimulant must be afforded. Plants which 
are fruiting under glass must be liberally supplied 
with manures when they are well rooted. A 
top-dressing of rich materials must also be given 
them. Pot on later plants and keep them growing 
near the glass in a light structure. As a precaution 
against the white fly, the house should be fumigated 
at regular intervals. 

Celery.—As soon as they are ready prick 
out young plants from the seed-bed in ground 
which has been well manured. Spray them every 
afternoon to encourage a healthy growth. 
earliest plants should now be ready for planting 
in trenches, which should have been prepared 
some time in advance. Plant them firmly and 
keep them well watered during fine weather. 
Light dustings of well-seasoned soot should be 
given at regular intervals all through the growing 
season. 

Seakale.—As soon as the crowns are large enough 
to handle they must be thinned to one growth on 
each plant. Keep the ground between the rows 
regularly disturbed with the hoe, and afford the 
plants a dressing of soot occasionally to promo e a 
healthy growth. 

Chicory and Dandelion.—These vegetables 
are useful for supplying salads during the winter 
months. Seeds may be sown now in rows 18 inches 


Aai Fruit Under Glass. 


Thinning Grapes.—As soon as the bunches 
have set, thinning of the berries must be com- 
menced. Such varieties as Madresfield Court, 
Foster’s Seedling and most of the late kinds 
require to be severely thinned. Varieties of loose 
habit must have their shoulders supported with 
raffa, in order to bring out their true character. 
It isimportant that the scissors be kept scrupulously 
clean while this work is in progress, or the berries 
will be marked. , 

Recently Planted Vines.—Every encourage- 
ment must be given to Vines which have been 
planted this season to make vigorous growth. 
Artificial heat must only be used during cold nights, 
and then very sparingly. Heat from the sun 
must be made the best use of by closing the house 
early in the afternooņ after syringing the Vines 
with lukewarm rain-water and damping all bare 
surfaces in the house. See that the leading 
growths are kept securely tied to their supports, 
as they are easily broken at this stage. Stop all 
side growths at the second or third leaf, and when 
the leaders have covered about one-third of the 
trellis the points may be pinched out of them. 


The Hardy Fruit Garden. 


Peaches and Nectarines.—Continue to disbud 
the trees at regular intervals, and if a good set 
of fruits has been secured, all the badly placed ones 
may. be removed at once. As the fruits swell 
more may be thinned, but the final thinning 
should be delayed till the stoning period has passed. 
Should the Peach leaf-blister appear, pick off the 
affected leaves and spray the trees with Medela. 
Old-established trees growing on walls must be 
kept well supplied with water during dry periods, 
and, if not already done, a good dressing of manure 
should be placed over the rooting area. 


The Flower Garden. 


Plants in Tubs.—The following species are 
suitable for growing in tubs: Hydrangeas, 
Fuchsias, Myrtles, Marguerites, Calceolaria amplexi- 
caulis, Sweet Peas, and Scented-leaved and Ivy- 
leaved Pelargoniums. Of the former type Clorinda 
is one of the best. Mme. Crousse of the latter 
type makes a grand display all through the summer 
and autumn. When the plants are well established 
they will last for years if liberally treated during 
the growing season. Agapanthuses are among the 
nost beautiful plants for this method of culture. 
If necessary, they may now be split up and planted 


in new tubs. 
Plants Under Glass. 


Humea elegans.—Plants of this may now be 
more liberally treated as regards watering and 
tecding, An occasional watering with diluted 
soot-water will give good colour to the leaves. 
They must still be kept growing under cool 


The 


conditions, and the blinds may be drawn ovcr 
them during the hottest part of the day. 

Cinerarias—Make a sowing of these useful 
plants for early work. Sow in a fine sandy 
compost in shallow pans, and place them in a 
cool house to germinate. The Cineraria needs cool 
treatment through all stages of growth, and 
the roots must never be allowed to become too 
dry. For ordinary decorative purposes the 
stellata type is the most useful. 

Primulas.—Another sowing of Primulas may 
be made before the end of the month. Cover 
the pans with glass and keep them shaded till 
the seedlings are through the soil. 

E. Harriss. 
(Gardener to Lady Wantage.) 
Lockinge Gardens, Wantage, Berks. 


FOR NORTHERN GARDENS. 


The Kitchen Garden. 


Celery.— No time should be lost in putting 
the earliest plants into the trenches prepared 
for them, as, if the plants are allowed to become 
starved, they will be liable to run to seed. After 
planting, give them a good watering, and, to 
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enable them to get a good start, place a few Pea 
Stakes over the trenches; these will partially 
Shade them from the direct rays of the sun. Give 
attention to the main crop and see that the plants 
never suffer from lack of moisture at the roots. 


Asparagus.—Now that the tender shoots are 
pushing up, they’ will be greatly benefited by 
slight dressings of artificial manure ; these are best 
applied during showery weather. As soon as 
the shoots are large enough for use, they should 
be carefully cut a few inches below the surface, 
taking care not to injure the crowns. 

Mushrooms.—After this date any new beds will 
possibly give better results if they are made in an 
open shed than in the regulation Mushroom- 
house, Make up the beds in the usual way, and 
after spawning, which should be done when the 
heat has declined to 90°, cover the beds with a 
good thickness of straw. 


The Flower Garden. 


Rock Garden.—Owing to the extremely cold 
and wet weather experienced in March, many 
of the choicer plants suffered more or less severely, 
Now that most of the occupants will be in bloom 
or approaching that stage, the time is opportune 
to take stock, making a note of plants that have 
died out and also of any alterations that may 
suggest themselves. Always contrive to have a 
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suitable compcst at hand, so that it may be in 
readiness when any plants are to be moved. 

Bedding Plants.—Although it will not be safe 
to plant out any of the more tender soft-wooded 
plants for another fertnight, preparations should 
be made to have them thoroughly hardened off. 
If the plants are put in a sheltered position out- 
doors, they should be so placed that mats mav 
be thrown over them when required. By this 
time the boxes and pots will be well filled with 
roots, so much so that it will be necessary to 
water them twice a day during bright weather. 
Occasional applications of liquid manure will 
have a beneficial effect. 

Tree Peeonies.—As these showy plants are 
coming into bloom, the stems should be supported 
in some way to keep them in an upright position. 
These supports should be arranged so as not to 
detract from the natural effect of the plant. The 
plants would be greatly benefited by a mulch 
of short manure, if this could be applied without 
becoming unsightly ; it will also help to conserve 


moisture. 
Plants Under Glass. 


Coslogyne cristata.—This most useful and 
attractive Orchid, which never fails to give a 
display of flowers under very ordinary treatment, 
will now be pushing out new growths, and any 
top-dressing necessary should be attended to 
without delay. It dislikes any disturbance at 
the roots, so that, unless plants are in a bad way, 
top-dressing will be all that is required. For this 
purpose good fibrous loam, peat and charcoal 
will be a suitable compost. As growth advances, 
the supply of moisture to the roots should be 
given in considerable quantities. 

Begonias.—Those plants intended to be grown 
as specimens will require attention as regards 
feeding, and must be given ample room for the 
full development of their leaves. Frequent 
applications of liquid manure should be given, 
alternated with occasional sprinklings of such 
plant foods as Clay’s Fertilizer. 


Fruit Under Glass. 


Orchard House.—Timely attention must be 
paid to thinning the fruits on trees that have 
set. All stone fruits must not be too severely 
thinned until it can be seen that they have passed 
the stoning stage, while Apples and Pears may 
be more severely dealt with. Lateral growths 
should be pinched at the fourth or fifth leaf, but 
the leading growths must be allowed to grow in 
the meantime. Artificial feeding must be regu- 
lated according to the crop, but on no account 
should the trees suffer from lack of moisture at 
the roots. JOHN HIGHGATE. 
(Head-gardener to the Marquis of Linlithgow.) 

- Hopetoun, South Queensferry, Linlithgow. 


MR. ANDREW IRELAND 


HE many friends of Mr. Andrew Ireland, 

whose portrait we reproduce, will be 

interested to learn that, after more 

than twenty-five years as manager to 

Messrs. Dobbie and Co., he has severed 
his connection with that firm and commenced 
business on his own account. Whether at home 
or abroad, few names in the seed-growing business 
are better known than his; none which commands 
a fuller measure either of confidence or esteem. 
In the past, Mr. Ireland has excelled as a raiser, 
cultivator and exhibitor of seeds, flowers and 
vegetables—a rare set of attributes that, in con- 
junction with ripe experience, will doubtless stand 
him in good stead in the years to come. As a 
cultivator his ability amounted to genius; as an 
exhibitor—as THE GARDEN has often testified— 
he ever displayed artistic taste and keen discern- 
ment. Whether of Potatoes, Sweet Peas or 
Antirrhinums, Mr. Ireland never staged a crowded 
exhibit. His measure of the subject was the 
measure of a man who knew what was required. 
A weak dish or vase was not in his line, the best 
of everything, indeed, being quite good enough 
for him. None better than he possesses the rare 
gift of taking an everyday garden flower and, 
by cultural skill} andthe; exhibitor’s art, raising 
it from’ the-commonplac¢e ‘to- the topmost rung 
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of popularity’s ladder. The Snapdragon (Antir- 
rhinum) is a case in point. His exhibits of the 
flower—which have never been equalled—were 
in the nature of a revelation. This was so whether 
of the length of spike, size of flower or colour. 
Indeed, his high natural ability and shrewd insight 
as to the fitness of things appeared to be the 
finger-posts by which such perfection was reached. 
It was so of other flowers he touched, and all 
the world knows of his achievements with the 
Sweet Pea. In this connection it might be stated 
that he has already been entrusted by some of 
his friends with the growth of their seedling Sweet 
Peas and other flower novelties; high tribute 
at once to his integrity and known cultural skill. 
From this it may be gathered that he is con- 
tinuing in the same line of business. The deduc- 
tion is correct, and in the 120 acres or so of the 
farms he has taken for the purpose will doubtless 
be found ample scope for such untiring energy 
as he possesses. For ourselves, and on behalf 
of our readers, we wish him the success his merits 
deserve. Mr. Ireland is joined in his new sphere 
of activities by Mr. Arnold Hitchcock, the firm to 
be henceforth known as Andrew Ireland and 
Hitchcock, seedsmen, Mark’s Tey, Essex. 


AROUND THE MARKETS 


EGETABLES are still economically the most 
important items from the consumer’s point 
of view, and, most unfortunately, it is in 
this department where the shortage still lies. 
French Beans, new Potatoes, young Carrots, 
Radishes, Spring Onions and Mushrooms are, 
however, more plentiful and, what is most 
important, cheaper. Cabbages, which are so essential 
at this season, will soon be on hand in greater quantity, 
but, in view of the hard winter, cannot be really plentiful 
or moderately cheap for some time yet. Quite moderate- 
sized Cabbages scll freely at 48. to 5s., and Cauliflowers, 
how going off fast, are 6s. to 10s. per dozen — awfully 
dear and a source of vexation to the poor retailer, who 
is more than suspected of profitcering. Greens are 12s. 
to lis, and Scotch Kale 10s., while Spinach is also 
10s. per bushel. New Carrots arc from 15s. and Turnips 
os. per dozen bunches. The former are excellent, but the 
Turnips are poor. Forced Rhubarb is worth only about 
one-half of naturally grown now, which is preferred at from 
63. per dozen bundles. Parsnips and Celery are pretty 
well things of the past season, and Leeks are not over- 
plentiful. New forced Beans and French Beans are 
rather cheaper. Lettuces have improved in quality and 
size, and remain pretty much as last week’s prices, so are 
comparatively cheaper. Vegetable Marrows have a 
limited sale at recent quotations, and cannot be cheap 
for over a month to come. 

Australian and Tasmanian Apples are daily expected, and 
it is hoped that they will be of better quality than recent 
offerings, which have been very wasteful. Orange buying 
is still a lottery. The fruits may be good, but are more 
likely to be bad, so that the shopper who buys at 1jd. 
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each is distinctly lucky. English black Grapes are in 
request even at 10s. to 12s. 6d. per pound, so Almerias 
at 35s. per dozen pounds find ready buyers, who often 
select them and make good money of the best bunches, 
and of these there have been quite a lot lately in each 
package, Strawberries ure cheaper, but still 5s. and 
upwards. English Peaches are almost any price from 
183. per dozen for rather poor samples. The daily Press 
recorded 6s. cach as being the retail price of choice fruits 
at Manchester last week-end, but we around London 
wonder. New Brazil Nuts are plentiful, though 85s, ; 
While Barcelonas are 130s. and Almonds 120s. or there- 
abouts, according to sample, 

There has been little change in the flower trade, except 
that whites are not so much wanted, and this may be taken 
as an index that the inthuenza epidemic and lamentable 
‘casualties ” are becoming things of the past, though not 
forgotten. A rather new feature are forced Madonna Lilies 
(Lilium candidum), which, in the shortage of | Longis,” 
have taken on well and fetch 153. 6d., and, had their stems 
been longer, would have been appreciably higher in price. 
Roses are more than equal to the demand, but the best are 
still dear, and this applies also to Carnations, which were 
as high as 8s. per dozen for the very best. Datfodils 
will soon be over, and at times are very cheap indeed ; 
prices fluctuate. Sweet Peas are in demand, and are 
from 6s. to 12s., the whites being the cheapest. A few 
consignments of Spanish Irises are eagerly snapped up 
at any price, and Ixias are very good. ‘Spring is y 
comen in.” albcit slowly and reluctantly, but there is a 
brisk trade in border plants in or out of bloom. 

May 9. A. COSTER. 


ANSWERS 
TO CORRESPONDENTS 


FLOWER GARDEN. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS (Sam Owen),—The most reliable 
sorts for the period named would be White Countess, 
Mrs. Roots, Cranford White and Caledonia, whites ; 
and of yellows, Cranfordia, Cranford Yellow, Mrs. A. 
Thomson and Soleil d'Octobre. Disbudded examples of 
these should, however, be given protection in the open ; 
the Southern commercial growers (market men) do this 
as a matter of course with these varicties In order to get 
clean blooms and keep them secure from frost. For 
your district, too, just what might prove to be the best 
would be very much a matter of cultivation, also ex- 
periment; and as you appear to have been none too 
successful with White Countess, it is probable that a cultural 
error, such as late propagation or the plants coming to a 
standstill in times of drought, is at the root of the 
matter. Were we in your place, we would write toa 
specialist such as Mr. H. J. Jones, Ryecroft Nurseries, 
Lewisham, S.E.. and state your case. Out of his special 
knowledge he may be able to assist you further. 


GUNNERA MANICATA (R. H.).—Just what would be 
right to do would depend very much on the size of the 
original plant and how the offsets were disposed in relation 
to it. For example, if two or more crowns were closely 
set together, it might be necessary to lift the entire plant 
and divide it. If, on the other hand, and as is not 
unusual, offsets are given off at a tangent, as it were, 
these may be cnt away with root fibres attached by driving 
down a sharp spade between them and the parent crown. 
The work will be more easily done and with less loss of 
root fibres, perhaps, if a flat four-tined fork instead of a 
spade is used, and by the removal of some of the soil 
from immediately in the front of the crown to be re- 
moved. The end of March or early in April would 
be a suitable time. 
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AMARYLLIS LEAVES DISEASED (J. H. M.).— 
Different opinions exist. as to the cause of the red markings 
on the leaves of the so-called forms of Amaryllis, more 
correctly Hlippeastrum. By many cultivators it is 
thought to be caused by low temperature, combined with 
an excess of atmospheric moisture. This seems a very 
likely reason, as, where a light, buoyant atmosphere is 
maintained, the disease seldom gives any trouble. It is, 
on the other hand, contended by some that the trouble 
is caused by an excess of stimulants, especially of the 
chemical kind. This tends to soften the tissues of the 
leaves and render them more prone to the disease. This 
theory is substantiated by the fact that Hippeastrums 
have been far more liable to be troubled in this way within 
recent years than was formerly the case, before chemical 
manures were so generally used. We have found it bene- 
ficial to spray the leaves with a weak solution of perman- 
ganate of potash, and to avoid a stagnant atmosphere 
in the house in which they are growing. 


ADVICE ON CHRYSANTHEMUMS (D. W., Surrey).— 
From your description the Chrysanthemums are in such 
a poor state of health that any attempt to propagate 
therefrom will only end in failure. By far hie better 
plan will be to obtain a few spring-struck cuttings from 
one of the nurserymen who make a speciality of Chry- 
santhemums. These can now be purchased at a cheap 
rate, and if grown on can be depended upon to give satis- 
faction. As your plants are in every way so miserable 
and cuttings do not root properly, the question suggests 
itself whether the fault lies with the potting compost ; 
we mean whether any deleterious matter has somehow 
or other got mixed with it and thus rendered it unsuitable 
for the roots of the plants. An excess of stimulants 
last autumn and consequent Injury to the roots may 
perhaps account for the cuttings being so few and weak. 
In the spring months, cuttings, provided they are healthy, 
will strike root readily if placed in a close case in the 
greenhouse, or even in a cold frame if it is protected from 
frost. Some varieties are far more prolific in suckers 
than others, but all yours seem to have been unsatis- 
factory, hence our opinion that the fault lies with the 
potting compost or an excess of stimulants. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 


CLIMBERS FOR NORTH OR EAST WALLS (EF 3zez).--- 
Pyracantha coccinea and Cotoneaster microphylla will 
succeed on north or east walls, although they do not, 
as a rule, fruit well on north walls. The Pyracantha will 
grow 15 feet to 25 fect high, and the Cotoneaster 12 feet. 
to 15 feet. Under some circumstances both plants will 
grow much higher. Populus canescens is one of the 
handsomest Poplars and quick growing ; in rate of growth, 
however, it does not equal the Black Italian Poplar 
(P. serotina) or P. Eugénei. The Lombardy Poplar is 
quite a different type of tree, being of a stiff pyramidal 
habit. It is an excellent tree where a specimen of stiff 
outline is required. Berberis Darwinii and B. stenophylla 
are better for hedges than the specics suggested, although 
a good informal hedge can be formed of B. Aquifolium. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
NETTLES UNDER TREES (Mrs. A. P.).—Nettles can 


be destroyed by constant mowing. The tops must, how- 
ever, be cut off when 3 inches or 4 inches high, otherwise 


- the roota will regain strength between the different cutting 


periods. If kept constantly cut they may be killed in 
two seasons. The only other practical means of destroying 
them is to dig them out or water them with weed killer. 
The latter means is not desirable, as it will kill plants 
and trees in the vicinity at the same time, and render the 
soil poisonous to plant life for many months. 


NAME OF FRUIT.—R. D., Bodmin.—Apple Calville 
Malingre. 


Mrs. GARDNER, F.R.H.S., Priory House, STROUD 


34th Year 68th Season 


een STRAWBERRY OR STRAWBERRY -RASP- Rainbow Mixture of Canterbury Bells include all the;tion as this plant carries a perfect load of richly-coloured 
ERRY.—This is one of the most unique, and at the same| charming new hybrids. 12, 2/33 25, 4/-- lanterns, 6 for 1/3; 12 for 2/3. 


time the largest and most beautiful berry of any kind that ) 
Tract, appeared before the public. It comes to us from| *CHRYSANTHEMUM MAXIMUM PEERLESS (The) MICHAELMAS ASTERS.—A charming flower for 
apan, and is one of the Raspberry family, though in many; New Giant White Hardy Marguerite).—Large handsome | cutting, and will flourish in any soil and situation, sun or 
respects it resembles a Strawberry growing on a bush 2it. glossy foliage ; the blossoms are enormous, and often measure shade. Having a grand stock I offer at a bargain price. 
grins Never ae enerely hardy in any eration: and a most| 5in. across, thus eclipsing all other Marguerites. 12 for|6 for 1/6; 12 for 2/9. Mixed colours. 
"9e y , ening an enormous cro it i A ; 
and August, and more oF less all the mein E Non PIO i 12S: DEAS AE aid i oa a a the eatit E eee 
The berries are globular, slightly oblong in form, monstrous; SWALLFLOWERS CANNOT BE PLANTED TOO) -ay will scent vut a large room. Anyone can grow this 
in size, a rich, glossy, ruby-red colour. Makes a most lovely EARLY.—Single Wallflower, Blood Red or Golden Tom a suniess town garden GE öven backyard 4 1/3: 8 Di. 
Preserve and jelly. Now is the very best time to plant these; Thumb, 25 for 1/6 ; 50 for 2/6 ; 100 for 4/6. Superb, mixed, | 13 3- É = POENG 
o a3 they are just pushing up growth for this season’s fruit- all colours: a charming combination. 25 for 1/6; 50 forj > ° 
3. Price 1/3 each; 3 for 2/6; 6 for 4/6; 12 for 7/6. 2/6; 100 for 4/6. FORGET ME NOT (The Jewel).—The gour is a 
r sky-blue, which shines out in a most conspicuous 
NEW MAMMOTH-FLOWERED PANSY.—A superb THE HARDY BLUE GERANIUM.—This lovely hardy |mennos when side by side with other Forget-mecnets: aad 
fae of great beauty and vigour, robust growing and free, Geranium is rarely seen in beds or borders, yet it is absolutely | constitutes the distinct feature of this plant. 12 for 2/-. 
at pees ; fine plants, now breaking into bud ; give a wealth a hardy perennial, and will give a wealth of glorious large 
: 90m almost at once. 12 for 1/9; 25 for 3/-; 50 for blue flowers for months; incrcaso and improve yearly. 3 AUBRIETIA GRAECA.—A gem for tho rockery or 
edging, dwarf compact tufts, covered with lovely blue 


[-. 
for 1/6; 6 for 2/9; 12 for 5/-. 
CANTERBU : : | me es ae flowers for months. 6 for 1/6; 12 for 2/6. 
deichitul new aie BELLS.—This new Pink Beauty; a! PHYSALIS FRANCHET!.—New Giant Winter Cherry 
hice ph til e of rose; all have becn charmed who (Chinese Lantern Plants), Beautiful new Physalis from| BARGAIN OFFER.—To clear few odd beds. All 
2/3: 23 f is lovely Canterbury Bell. 6 for 1/3; 12 for Japan, which has lately become in good demand for decoration strong perennial plants, to flower this season, Mixed, in 
i 35 for 4/- 5 50 for 7/6; 100 for 14/-. and for bedding ; entirely hardy. Grand for winter decora-! choice variety. (12°for 3/6; 25, «/- 


KNOWN ALL OVER THE WORLD WHERE PLANTS, BULBS, AND TREES CAN BE SENT. 
THOUSANDS UPON THOUSANDS OF TESTIMONIALS FOR QUALITY, PACKING, FRESH- 
NESS, AND SAFE ARRIVAL, GAINED ONLY BY SHEER MERIT & SUPERLATIVE VALUE. 


ALL ABOVE WILL PLANT OUT PERFECTLY NOW. ALL PACKED BY AN EXPERT, AND CARRIAGE PAID TO YOUR DOOR. 
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HERE are many who cling firmly to 
the principle of the ‘‘survival of the 
fittest,” arguing that all chicks falling 
by the wayside must be weaklings and 
therefore are best dead and buried. 


Our Unfavourable Climate.—These very people 
seem to me to belittle the claims of feeding and 
management. They in like manner aver that one 
cannot feed adult hens for increased egg pro- 
duction, and that no amount of clever feeding will 
bring pullets into lay earlier than the natural time 
for them to drop the first egg. I am afraid I must 
entirely disagree. As readers are aware, I place 
much importance upon breeding, but I do contend 
that apart from breeding the right class of layer, 
you cannot get on if you are weak in feeding, 
housing or management. So it is with chicks, and 
it is not all to get the hatchable egg and the rear- 
able chick, for next come careful feeding and 
management. I am much against the coddling 
of chicks, but I do believe in helping them against 
our unfavourable climatic conditions. A week or 
so ago snow was falling fast, and it is surely con- 
trary to all common-sense methods to neglect to 
protect our young stock against the many changes: 
in the weather which we experience. Our climate is 
not by any means ideal for young or adult poultry, 
and the sooner we recognise this the nearer shall 
we get to maximum results. Our climate “ kills 
or cures,” and for that reason will do much to weed 
out the weaklings. 

When Chickens Ail.—It requires very little to 
upset the health of young chickens, even though 
they be from hatchable eggs and of the ‘‘ rearable”’ 
kind. They are to-day unnatural little things, in 
that they have been domesticated since the jungle 
days. Therefore we must not depart from artificial 
methods so long as these are on sound common- 
sense lines. In the majority of cases ailments in 
young chickens may be traced to digestive dis- 
orders. There may be an irritant in one of the 
meals requiring a mild aperient to remove it, or 
some foreign matter may be picked up in the 
fields and cause debility. But young chicks are 
not easily doctored, and often they die before the 
actual ailment is located. As, however, I place 
so much importance on feeding, the first step 
towards a cure lies in dieting the chick directly 
it is noticed to be ailing. My plan is first a mild 
aperient, followed by a light, easily digested diet. 
For the latter I might try scalded breadcrumbs, 
moistened with milk and lightly dried off with fine 
oatmeal, Directly ailing chicks are noticed, 
coarse foodstuffs should be withdrawn from their 
menu, and I know of no better advice than my old 
slogan, ‘‘ When chicks ail, change the system of 


, 


feeding.’ 
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POULTRY NOTES 


By W. POWELL-OWEN, F.B.S.A. 


Raw Onions for Chicks.—I wish that poultry- 
keepers would realise the sound value of raw 
onions as a preventive of ailments in chickens. 
Seeing how difficult it is to doctor chicks in time, 
I am rather in favour of taking steps to help the 
youngsters fight likely ailments before they arrive. 
Thus I recommend the free use of raw onions 
almost from the shell. The onions should be very 
finely minced and be added to the soft mash several 
times weekly. As a change they can be given as 
a separate meal in a trough, and now and then be 
boiled and added to the mash, the liquor also being 
used. There are other similar ‘‘ smaller items” 
which go a long way to ward off ailments, and I 
will briefly touch on one or two. Once weekly a 
spot or two of Izal Disinfectant Fluid should be 
added to the drinking water and also to the water 
used in the preparation of the mash. This goes a 
long way to sweeten the internal organs and their 


contents, should there be any inactivity on the part: 


of such organs. Cod-liver oil is another most useful 
aid to chicken-rearing, and it can be varied by the 
occasional use of melted fat or suet. When the 
mash is piping hot, pat it into a mound, scoop out 
the top in saucer-like fashion, and pour in the oil 
or fat. Succulent raw greenstuff (finely minced) 
will, if included in the menu, also have an important 
Say in the matter of a clean bill of health. 


When Chickens Gape.—I am afraid that some 
chickens get very roughly handled by the amateur 
doctor-owner who is unsuccessful in locating the 
exact ailment. Very much ignorance is displayed 
in connection with the chicken ailment known as 
‘‘gapes.” Many there are who immediately 
treat for gapes directly a chick or adult commences 
to mope and gape. Affections of the air passages 
or lungs will cause gaping, but they are accompanied 
generally by a thickened secretion in nostrils and 
mouth. And there are many other ailments 
whose symptoms include gaping and which will 
invariably fog the uninitiated. Seeing that the 
treatment recommended is severe, it is unwise 
to torment chicks that are not actually affected by 
the real thing. As a general rule the mouth is 
clean where gapes is causing trouble, and there are 
all the symptoms of the invalid trying to expel the 
troublesome worms from the trachea (or windpipe). 
These may include opening the beak wide, cough- 
ing, sneezing, and stretching the neck. If gapes 
be suspected, the following should be applied. 
Procure a small feather and strip off the fluff and 
web, leaving alittle only at the tip. Dip the latter 
in turpentine, insert it in the trachea, give several 
turns and withdraw; the worms will be found 
adhering to the feather. 


To Cure Gapes.—The “feather” treatment is 
also the cure, because by its aid the gape worms 
which cling to the walls of the trachea can‘gradually 
be removed. Gentle treatment is desirable, and 
the operation should be continued at reasonable 
intervals, as such invalids are easily choked. The 
entrance to the trachea is the small aperture at 
the base of the tongue, and the feather must bein- 
serted therein and be worked an inch or 2 inches 
down the windpipe. Many fail to locate the gape 
worms because they do not put the feather in the 
right place. The removal of even half a dozen 
worms may mean a cure, but the operation should 
be continued until no worms are brought up on the 
feather. One important thing to remember is 
that gapes invariably affects chicks up to six or 


eight weeks old. The worms have been located in 
adult stock, but they have not caused trouble, as 
the older birds can more easilyexpelthem. Bearing 
this in mind, my readers will refrain from tickling 
with a feather the trachea of an old rooster on 
catching him “yawning. The regular use of 
onions in the menu will act as a remedy against 
gapes, as will the giving of medicated water to 
drink. The latter can be made by scraping a few 
flakes of block camphor into a jug of boiling water, 
and when cool it should be given twice 
weekly in place of the usual drinking water. This 
can be given from the second week until the chicks 
are several months old, during which time a little 
a'r-slaked lime should be sprinkled in the litter and 
in places where the chicks congregate and scratch. 


Slow-Feathering Chicks.—Some chicks appear 
to feather slowly, and although this is common with 
young cockerels (especially on the wings), it is well 
to examine all such chicks for parasites. The 
presence of insect pests may be signified by the 
drooping of the wings and feathers, and the head, 
neck, shoulders and wings should be carefully 
examined. Affected chicks should be dusted regu- 
larly with Izal Disinfectant Powder, and a mixture 
of sulphur and lard can be applied to the bare 
places. Another serious disturbance to watch for 
is the blocking of the vent, the droppings becoming 
hard and fastened to the fluff. It is surprising the 
frequency with which such occurs without being 
detected or treated. On no account must it be 
neglected, or death will be certain. The parts 
should be bathed in warm water and vaseline be 
applied after the fluff has been cut off to prevent a 
recurrence. Medicinally, one might add a tea- 
spoonful of olive oil to every four ounces of soft 
food. In all such cases as I have pointed out it is 
well to watch for them and treat promptly. 


Ailments of Chickens.—Poultry-keepers are 
apt to be misled with regard to cramp and leg 
weakness ; hence a brief explanation. Cramp is 
caused through overheated chambers, sparsely 
littered floors or hard surfaces like cement, and 
bare boards. The invalid sits down helplessly, but 
the toes are turned and clutched. In leg weakness 
the toes are not cramped, otherwise the symptoms 
are almost identical. The ailment is due to lack 
of bone-forming food, the body appearing too 
heavy for the legs to carry. By all means, there- 
fore, start with the hatchable egg and the rearable 
chick, but remember that your duties do not end 
there. Pay strict attention to feeding and manage- 
ment and help the chicks to fight against our ever 
changeable weather conditions. Remember, too, 
to keep all chicks under one’s eye constantly, so 
that invalids can have prompt treatment. 


ADVICE ON POULTRY MATTERS. 

Mr. W. Powell-Owen, THE GarpEeNn Poultry 
Expert, will be pleased to answer, free of charge, any 
questions dealing with poultry-keeping. A slamped 
and addressed envelope should be enclosed, when a 
lengthy and detailed reply will be posted promptly. 
Communications should be sent tc Mr. W. Powell- 
Owen, care of THE GARDEN, 20, Tavistock Street, 
Strand, W.C.2. Samples of foods (report thereon and 
suggested use), 1s. 6d. ; post-mortems, 2s. 6d. each. 
Send samples and dead fowls (latter by rail and letters 
under separate cover) direct to W. Powell-Owen, 
“ Powell-Owen ” Poultr Fe High Street, 
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lerc- very showy against 


S if to commemorate the revival of 
the Chelsea Show, the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society’s Gardens at Wisley 
are now to be seen at their best. Visitors 
to the Chelsea Show should make a 

special effort to see Wisley. Never before have we 

seen the rock garden more lovely than it appears 
now. On every side are large drifts of colcur. 

The beautiful Lithospermum prostratum and its 

variety Heavenly Blue and large masses of Daphne 

Cneorum are especially good. The _ fragra:t 

Choisya ternata fills the air with its delicious 

odour, and the Azalea garden, now a blaze of 

colour, is a study in soft tones of orange red and 
yellow. 

The New President of the Royal Horticultural 
Society.—The Council of the Royal Horticultural 
Society made a wise and popular choice when they 
placed Lord Lambourne in the presidential chair. 
I have only two things to say about it. First, it 
was “ jolly ” kind of him taking upon his shoulders 
the burden of office ; and, secondly, that the Royal 
Horticultural Society is ‘“‘ jolly ” lucky to get him, 
Keen, kindly, courteous, he will lead us from 
strength to strength. Lord Lambourne, C.V.O., 
has also accepted the office of President of the 
Horticultural Club in succession to the late Sir 


Frank Crisp, Bart. He presided at the annual. 


dinner of the club on Tuesday, the 2oth inst., at 
Anderton’s Hotel, Fleet Street, E.C. 
“ Now let us sing, Long live the King, 
And Lambourne long live he!” 
(With Jacob’s apologies to Cowper, Gilpin and 
Lambourne.)—JosEPu JACOB. 

Kew Garden.— The last week has 
wonders in the rock garden at .Kew. Saxifrages, 
Aubrietias, Alyssums, Primulas and Iberis 
sempervirens make a fine mass of flowers. 
Sunday being Chestnut Sunday, crowds visited 
Bushey Park and Kew Gardens to see the trees, 
which are quite a picture this year. 

Horticulture for Ex-Service Men.—A number 
of ex-Service men have expressed a desire for 
instruction in fruit and vegetable growing. To 
meet the requirements of these men the 
Horticultural Division of the Board of Agriculture 
has opened a training centre at Shippea Hill, near 
Lakenheath, Suffolk. 

How to Grow Haricot Beans.—The season 
for sowing Haricot Beans is from the middle of 
April to mid-June, but the earlier sowings generally 
give the best yield. The seeds can be sown in the 
open in single or double rows, the latter being the 
more favoured. When sowing Haricot Beans in the 
open, take out drills 3 inches deep, 6 inches wide 
and 2 feet apart. Place the seeds in two alternate 
lines, allowing 6 inches between the lines and 
12 inches from seed to seed in the lines. Runner 
Beans can now be sown in the open, but time 
is gained, with less risk, by sowing in pots 


done 


or boxes of light soil in frames or under 
lights. The plants should be hardened off gradually 
prior to planting out at the end of May or early 
in June in double lines. Allow g inches to 12 inches 
from plant to plant each way. 
Azalea arona.—Though common enough in 
greenhouses, A. amcera appears to be perfectly hardy 
in all but the bleakcst climates. In North Wales, 
at any rate, it has stood some severe trials without 
flinching, and that despite its evergreen foliage 


LORD LAMBOURNE, C.V.O. 


Elected President of the Royal Horticultural 
Sociely, 1919. 


and delicate appearance. Though often supposed 
to be a form of A. indicum, this little shrub comes 
from China and is the typical form of a number 
of very brilliant varieties, of which the well-known 
A. Hinodegiri is an example. It makes a flat- 
topped, rather dense and spreading shrub of 
2 feet or more, and produces in May a large number 
of tubular magenta-crimson flowers, which are 
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its small and rounded but 
With us it enjoys a free gritty 
with leaf-mould, and 


thick-set leaves. 
soil liberally supplied 
half shade. 

A Curious Primula.—A Beesian hybrid Primula 
in General Gough's garden at Caer Rhun has 
adopted a strange alteration in habit. Last 
scason it made a flowering-stem and produced 
a single whorl of blossoms; but, though the 
leaves disappeared as usual, the rather thick 
flower-stem remained. This has now resumed 
business, taken up the tale from where it left off 
last year, and, is completing its spike by crowning 
the old seed-stem with a whorl of new buds. 
As this appears to be an extremely* un- 
common departure, it will be interesting to 
hear what the botanists and others have to 
say about it. 

Autumn-Fruiting Strawberries.—Some of the 
best of the old plants which have been forced 
may be made use of for fruiting in the autumn. 
The roots must be carefully shaken out and the 
plants repotted in 6-inch or 7-inch pots. A 
compost of loam, mortar from a spent Mushroom- 
bed, soot and old mortar rubble will suit them. 
Plunge the pots in ashes in a sheltered position 
out-doors and water them liberally when the 
plants are well rooted. Syringe them vigorously 
both morning and afternoon, and as a precau- 
tion against mildew and red spider, syringe them 
occasionally with a mixture of soft soap and 
sulphur. | 

Protecting Strawberries.—If straw or other 
protecting material has not been spread among 
the rows, no time should be lost in attending to 
this very necessary work. Before putting on the, 
straw give the ground a good dusting of soot or 
lime > this will ward off slugs and also have a 
beneficial effect om the plants. Provision should 
also be made at this time to have the nets put over 
the beds, as it is astonishing how a blackbird 
will discover fruits even before they turn colour. 
In putting on the nets it will be better to fix 
them up so that the fruit can be gathered without 
moving the nets each time. 

Restoring the Gardens of our Allies.—So 
great is the need for seeds to replant the devastated 
areas in France that, in response to a very urgent 
appeal from the British Committee of. the French 
Red Cross, a special consignment of vegetable and 
garden seeds is being sent out immediately by the 
War Relief Fund of the Royal Horticultural 
Society, while thousands of fruit trees are to be 
sent in the autumn. Many thousand spades and 
garden tools and large quantities of seeds are 
also being sent this week to Rumania. It is 
to help defray the cost of these consignments, as 
well as those to Belgium and Serbia, that the 
great Floral Féte/is torbe haldin the grounds of 
Chelsea 'Hespital On—Juné 24) 25 and 26. -- 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


(The Editor is mot responsible for the opinions 
expressed by correspondents.) 


THE PRESERVATION OF FRUIT. 


EEING in Tue Garpen different ways of 
sealing bottled Gooseberries, &c., I have for 

the last thirty-five years, with complete success, 
used nothing but bullocks’ bladders. I have 
even now several bottles of Plums, done in 1917, 
‘perfectly good.—Mrs. Ransom, Holme Wood, 


Ipswich. 


APPLE COX’S ORANGE PIPPIN. 


N the discussion about the above variety or 
Apple I have read nothing about the fact 
that it ıs self-sterile—that is, its own pollen is 
incapable of setting the fruits. “A Sussex 
Grower” (page 173) says that it is a failure in 
many places, and that a market grower in the 
Thames Valley cut down a fine-looking orchard 
of it. Not every grower is so drastic as that, 
but makes some experiments with a view to induce 
fruiting. Mr. Purchas of Letchworth had an 
orchard of Cox’s that never bore, and he lifted 
some of the trees and planted Worcester Pearmain. 
The trees round these new introductions then bore 
well. Messrs. W. Seabrook and Son of Chelms- 
ford get splendid crops when Cox's Orange Pippin 
is alternated with Worcester Pearmain and Devon- 
shire Quarrenden. Some other varieties are 
capable of setting the fruits of Cox’s, including 
Langley Pippin, Lady Sudeley and Allington 
Pippin. —HORTULANUS. 


ANEMONE PULSATILLA AND 
. A. MONTANA. . 


MANY. botanists and gardeners must, like 

myself, feel grateful to Mr. W. R. Dykes for 
so clearly pointing out, both by good drawings and 
descriptions; the distinguishing features of these 
two beautiful Anemones. I have rarely seen 
A. montana true, either in the Alps or in gardens ; 
and when asked the characteristic features of this 
little-known plant have had to admit that I did 
not know much about it. In fact, the only good 
examples I remember having seen wild were a few 
autumn-flowering specimens near Sierre in the 
Swiss Rhone Valley in r91x. Thanks to having 
been sent fresh cut blooms by Mr. Dykes, which 
are now in the press, perhaps I may be allowed to 
‘return to the subject later. It is true that “ books 
do not help one much,” and particularly those 
published in English. It is difficult to understand 
how anyone who has seen A. Pulsatilla growing 
wild on the chalk of East Anglia could suppose it 
to be other than native in Britain.—H. S. 
THOMPSON. 


RHODODENDRON BUDS. 


THINK Mr. W. Watson of Kew is right when 
he says Rhododendron buds do not change 
their mind, although R. ponticum and some of the 
commoner varieties frequently produce buds 
which develop both flowers and leaf growth ; and 
last year in these gardens a plant of R. Falconeri, 
with over roo flower-trusses, had one truss which 
developed leaf growth at the apex! I think most 
experts will agree that if flowers are present in a 
Rhododendron bud they will develop, otherwise 
the whole bud will die and fall off, except, perhaps, 
in isolated cases when leaf growth must be present 
also. Even then it would be possible to find the 
tiny dead embryo flowers. Mr. Lowinsky’s seed- 
lings which were potted up to flower under glass 
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were evidently Griffithianum hybrids, and the sup- 
posed flower-buds were nothing but strong leaf-buds. 
My own limited experience of R. Griffithianum is 


that it is difficult to determine which buds will | 


flower ; it does not produce prominent flower-buds 
like other species, and, so far as I am aware, this 
habit is peculiar to R. Griffithianum. Let anyone 
interested in this matter count the buds during 
the winter months on a Griffithianum which he 
thinks will produce flowers, and compare the 
resut when they flower the following spring. 
—S. W. Puirpott, The Gardens, Anstie Grange, 
Holmwood. 


RHODODENDRONS AND OTHER 
FLOWERING SHRUBS. 


SAW in the account of the Tittenhurst 
Rhododendrons in the issue of Tur GARDEN for 
May 10 some suggestions as to the possibility 
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LONICERA HILDEBRANDTII IN THE DEVON- 
SHIRÉ GARDEN OF SIR JOHN EDWARDS-MOSS. 


of bloom-buds turning under certain conditions 
to growths. I have here some nice little plants 
of good varieties of Lilac which up to a fortnight 
or three weeks ago I thought were full of bloom- 
buds. I grew these exceptionally well in Devon- 
shire, where I used to mulch them—in the autumn, 
I think. It struck me some six weeks ago that 
I had omitted this, and that they would be the 
better for it, as they were making up their bloom- 
clusters. So I gave them a mulch. Now there 
are hardly any trusses of coming blooms, but 
luxuriant growths—up to 11 (measured) inches 
long already. I could not understand this, as 
I had thought one could hardly mistake the two 
forms of buds—except, perhaps, in occasional 
instances—and here I felt particularly sure. I 
fancy that your suggestions solve the question, 
and that it was my mulching, intempestively 
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applied, that has robbed me of the blooms. 
Mistakes lead to consequential difficulties. If 
left alone, these plants will become leggy and 
ungainly just where ic is desirable that they should 
be bushy. Can one cut them back without 
sacrificing next year’s flowering; and, if so, 
when and where? {We should leave them alone 
and cut out only those shoots which have 
flowered.—Er.] I may say that ordinary Lilacs, 
within 10 yards of these, are abnormally covered 
with trusses rapidly purpling. It may interest 
other readers to know that Rhododendron Lady 
Alice Fitzwilliam is not half as tender as is gener- 
ally supposed. I had some from 7 feet to ro feet 
at Roby, scattered in different parts of the grounds 
Not one of them ever blenched when Garrys 
elliptica looked most sorry for itself and the 
big purple Veronica was severely cut. From 
December 1, 1916, to March 1, 1917, I recorded, 
on the grass at Roby, frost on seventy nights, 
the severest being at the beginning of February, 
1917, when the records were 17°, 17°, 19°, 22°, 
15°, 15°, 12°, 17°, 18°, 19°; that is, 20° of frost 
on the night of February 6. Through all this 
Lady Alice Fitzwilliam came healthy and 
triumphant, and it was in the open, not in the 
shelter of a wood. I am going to give it a turn 
in the open here next winter, but I have to put 
it in a pot or tub, as the soil here is chiefly 
chalk. I send a picture of the beautiful 
Lonicera  Hildebrandtii against the house at 
Roby.—Joun Epwarps-Moss, Thamesfield, Henley- 
on-Thames. 


APPEARANCE v. FLAVOUR. 


S the originator of this discussion, perhaps I 
may be allowed a brief summary. Some of 

the contributors have been helpful; the rest fall 
into three classes. First, those who answer what 
is written without reading it. Thus, a “ Sussex 
Apple-grower”’ finds fault with me for putting 
the flavour of Cox before that of Newtown, whereas 
I explicitly declined to give an opinion. Secondly, 
those who seize the opportunity for irrelevances. 
If I complain that Tomatoes have lost the Tomato 
flavour, it is mere waste of paper to answer that 
they now taste like Plums. The remark that 
depreciation of new things is an old man’s foible 
is not much wiser, for the obvious reply is that 
judgment in these matters comes with age and 
experience. A pithy definition of the difference 
between young and old—of course I quote without 
personal application—says, “ Young men think 
old men to be fools, old men know young men to 
be.” Thirdly, those who beg the whole question 
at issue and suppose they are reasoning. Mr. 
Brotherston, for example, writes that improvement 
in flavour “is so generally simultaneous with that 
of form and proportion that it may be accepted as 
an effect following a cause.” This is a bald assertion 
without facts adduced to back it. Let us test it 
in a few examples out of many. In common 
soft fruits, are the big Gooseberries of recent 
introduction better flavoured than the little old 
Rough Red? No. Is Superlative Raspberry 
sweeter, juicier or more highly perfumed than the 
ancient Red Antwerp? No; it is only bigger and 
drier for travel. Are the newer Strawberries 
sweeter and more highly flavoured than the old 
British Queen, Keen’s Seedling and others ? 
Certainly not. The market is crammed with 
inferior things, bigger and easier to grow, such 
as Royal Sovereign. In stone fruits, are any of 
the newer Gages as rich and sweet as the old 
Green Gage? Has any improvement been made 
on the little old true Shropshire Damson? The 
answer, as they say in Parliament, is in the negative. 
And most of the large Plums, blue or red, of modern 
invention, afe coarse and fibrous- in comparison 
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PEACH-BLOSSOM IN SPRING. 


with the older, In Peaches and Nectarines 
sorts have multiplied and size increased, but the 
advance in flavour is nothing very remarkable. 
In Pears, how many new varieties can be named, 
or can any, of distinctly higher flavour than the 
old? In Apples, has a single one been certificated 
or put into commerce in the last quarter of a 
century which in flavour supersedes the quite 
ancient mames which have lately been quoted in 
THe GARDEN as rivals of Cox? The answer 
again is ‘*No.” Mr. Brotherston falls back (page 
172) on vegetables, but it is doubtful whether he 
could, item by item, establish his contention as to 
flavour in novelties, though I grant him size. Ido 
not at all grant him his assertion of “ all round ” 
improvement, for it is at least open to question 
whether sheer bigness 4s an improvement in any 
vegetable, unless when grown for cows or sheep. 
In no vegetable, perhaps, have varieties been so 
multiplied as in Peas, yet I maintain that no Pea 
at all is superior in rich flavour to the old Ne Pius 
Ultra. And so I could continue, but I will ask 
Mr. Brotherston and those who side with him one 
question. 

If the Covent Garden salesmen and the 
London shops were given a simple choice between 
small and plain-coloured, but delicious, fruits 
and vegetables and big, high-coloured, insipid 
produce, which would they choose? There is 
only one answer under present conditions of 
taste; they would certainly choose by the eye 
and not by the palate, the reason being that they 
cater for the demand of the British public, and 
that the British public is uneducated, undis- 
criminating and, in short, stupid in this matter, 
and immensely behind the average man or housewife 
abroad. The very features which should guide 
the eye to flavour are rejected. In the course of 
a long and not wholly unobservant life, I have 
noticed that yellow flesh in a fruit or vegetable 
usually indicates flavour, as in a Nectarine, an 
Apple, a Potato, a Turnip. But whiteness is what 
is now sought in a Potato, a Parsnip and almost 
everything. We are in a vicious circle. The 


public demands big, gaudy things, the shops 
supply the demand, the growers grow what the 
shops want, the shows encourage the growers and 
the public applauds the shows. Advance in a 
circle is impossible. And is there any sense at 
all in that peculiarly British institution, a vege- 
table show ? It is surely as imbecile to judge vege- 
tables by looking at them raw as it would be to 
judge Roses or Daffodils by tasting them cooked.— 
G. H. ENGLEHEART. 
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PEACH-BLOSSOM 


By E. A. Bow es, M.A., F.L:S., V.M.H. 


HE word itself as the name of a colour 
calls up delightful memories. One recalls 
the soft creamy pink with a slight touch 
of lilac in it of certain old china vases 
and the groundwork of old-fashioned 
brocades. Yet again, some of us will remember 
sugaring for moths, say, in the New Forest, and 
the excitement of seeing Thyatira batis quivering 
its wings on the treacled trees. Those beautiful 
wings never look so rosy as in the light of the hand 
lamp. , The four large and two tiny patches of 
white are delicately shaded with pink scales in 
their centres, and suggest to me the fallen petals 
of the insect’s food plant, the Bramble, rather 
than those of the Peach. All the same, they have 
earned it the charming name of the Peach-blossom 
Moth. 

The word Peach-blossom always brings to my 
mind a spring afternoon on which I journeyed along 
the shores of the Gulf of Corinth from Corinth to 
Patras. Between the rail and the deep blue 
waters of the gulf there was a continuous panorama 
of fruit trees in full blossom. I suppose Apricots, 
Cherries and Pears were among them, for there 
was a certain amount of white, but I chiefly recall 
the glory of the many shades of Peach-blossom. 
Almonds perhaps helped, but I feel fairly certain 
the brighter reds, some almost crimson, and the 
majority of the rosy hues were provided by great 
spreading Peach trees. The snows on Olympus 
and the ranges of mountains across the blue water, 
seen through a haze or veil of Peach-blossom for 
mile after mile, live in my mind as the most 
beautiful and striking colour effect I have ever 
seen, and I doubt whether the Cherry-blossom of 
Japan can be more lovely. 

We plant Almond trees in our gardens here in 
England, but far too seldom spare room for some 
Peaches. Now and then one sees a _ lop-sided 
tree of a double-flowered Peach, showing an ugly 
line where it has been grafted and stock and 
scion have not grown at the same rate. Wens 
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or tumours, goitre or water-on-the-knee are 
suggested by the knobs and swellings round the 
place where the graft was made, and all the 
beauty of stem outline is ruined thereby. Yet 
again, it is ten to one it is grafted on that horrible 
Mussel Plum, an abomination among plants from 
its habit of suckering and sending up evil tufts 
of shoots for a radius of a dozen yards from the 
old stock. Even after the death of the Peach 
or Almond, which generally occurs in a decade 
or two, these pests of suckers continue to appear, 
trying to blunt the mowing-machine or choke one’s 
choicer herbaceous plants. 


It is to avoid these three forms of annoyance— 


suckers, sudden death, and swellings on therunk 
—that I am advocating the raising of Peach trees 
from stones. True, we may have to wait a few 
years for our flowers, whereas a grafted plant 
from a nursery will flower the season after it is 
planted. I assure you the slower game is worth 
playing, though. Choose a variety of Peach with 
large and bright blossoms of course, such as 
Princess of Wales, Dr. Hogg, Dymond, Early 
Grosse Mignonne, Duke of York, or Peregrine, 
and not those with squinny little tufts of stamens 
surrounded by semi-transparent petals no larger 
than calyx lobes might be, as in Royal George 
and Crimson Galande, or in Nectarines Dryden 
and Victoria. After you have eaten the fruits, 
plant the stones 3 inches or 4 inches deep in the 
open ground in a shaded position, and next spring 
you will be rewarded by vigorous young seed- 
lings. Some stones may prove 
and give you twins. Plant them in permanent 
quarters when they are no more than a yard high, 
and they will be sure to root away deeply and grow 
up strongly and need no staking. One such has 
given me great pleasure during the last ten days. 
First I watched hopefully the ruddy twigs, till 
the buds swelled and at last showed pink gleams 
against the background of green grass of a field. 
On April 27 the cruel blizzard covered the fully 
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open flowers with a load of 
snow. Those that shone 
through their covering looked 
all the more rosy, and to my 
astonishment, when the snow 
melted away, the younger buds 
opened out quite happily and 
all traces of injury dis- 
appeared. Another fine display 
has been given by a seedling 
standard tree of Paul’s Purple- 
leaved Peach. Ifind it comes 
quite true from seed, grows 
very rapidly, and flowers when 
about four years old. In this 
beautiful tree we have the three- 
fold value of bright lilac pink 
flowers of large size on the 
naked twigs, and the richest 
purple-crimson leaves of all 
hardy trees throughout the 
summer, with the occasional 
joy of a large crop of small, 
rather hard, deep red Peaches 
in favourable seasons. They 
make delicious stews, tarts 
or jam, and are useful 
in that they are fit to use 
after all other Peaches are 
things of the past for that 
season. 

I have another very beautiful 
Peach; it bears semi-double 
flowers of a wonderful shade of 
warm Carmine. It was sent to 
me by Mrs. Ross from Florence, 
and she told me it came true 
from seed, so I hope the young- 
sters now ready for permanent quarters will be 
as beautiful as their mother, which came to me 
as small as they some ten years ago. The doubling 
in its flowers is like that of double Prunus tri- 
loba, a case of the combination 
of two or more flowers. Thus, 
most of them have two or three 
carpels, and after .the ring of 
petals has been pushed off, one 
finds twins and triplets of tiny 
velvety green Peaches. If fruit 
is desired, it is best to nip off all 
but one in each trio or pair; 
then a pretty, round Peach “of 
the size of a pheasant’s egg 
should result. Were I younger 
I should start a large nursery 
bed for baby Peaches. Perhaps 
others with gardens in the 
making will be stirred by my 
vision of the Corinthian shore 
to raise a grove and enjoy its 
clouds of Peach-blossom. 


New and Rare 
Plants 


WARDS OF MERIT. 
Rhododendron Gillii (R. 


Aucklandii x R. Thomsonii). 
—The influence of both parents 
is obvious in this handsome 
hybrid, that first named evi- 
dently having imparted to it 
great size and an imposing 
presence, the other, a species 
from Sikkim with rich blood red 
flowers, having influenced the 
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PRIMULA AURICULA OBRISTII. 


colour. The hybrid, a truss of which is illus- 
trated, is rich red without and of a paler, more 


rosy tint within. Many giant trusses were 
shown by the raisers, Messrs. R. Gill and Sons, 
Falmouth, 


Trifolium uniflorum.—An exquisite and pro- 
bably unique Clover whose crowd of pink and 
white flowers, probably not more than 1} inches 
high, are arranged in a central tuft, its olive 
green, white marbled foliage lying almost prostrate 
around. The flowers are solitary—not in a 
capitate head—though the crowd of them appear 
to spring from a central axis. The standards 
are pink coloured, the keel white. Nicholson, 
however, in the Dictionary of Gardening refers 
to a Syrian species of this name having blue and 
purple flowers. This little gem was shown by 
Mr. W. Wells, jun., Merstham, Surrey. 


Primula Auricula Obristii—Probably the 
boldest and handsomest of this set. An all- 
yellow form of more than Auricula proportions 
and habit of growth. Withal it is delightfully 
fragrant and particularly good in colour. A 
European plant far from common, 


Ramondia Nathalis alba——Much the purest 
and best white-flowered form of an exceedingly 
rare plant that we have seen, and one of the 
choicest of alpine plants. Botanically, R. Nathalie 
has affinity with R. serbica, but is immeasurably 
superior to it, the larger, rounder flowers with 
well-imbricated petals being chiefly responsible 
for this. That now under review is also endowed 
with these finer attributes—facts which place 
it on a pedestal of its own. The inflorescences 
are three to four flowered, the specimen being 
freely dowered with chaste white, golden-eyed 
blossoms. These two choice subjects were showa 
by Mr. T. Terple-West, Redhill. 

Fhe foregoing. were’ shown_betore the Royal 
Horticultural Society onthe 13th inst. 
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REVIVAL OF THE 
SPRING SHOW AT CHELSEA 


AVOURED by a beautiful day 
the Royal Horticultural Society 


opened its spring show in the. 


grounds of the Royal Hospital, 

Cuelsea, on May 20, and it will 
remain open for the two following days. 
From all parts of the United Kingdom 
there are fascinating groups of all 
that is most beautiful in the world of 
flowers. Tue exuibition is a great success 
—far greater, in fact, than might have 
been expected. It is the first Chelsea 
meeting since 1916, and the present show 
is equally as good in quality and better 
arranged than many 
of the previous spring 
shows. It is a real 
pleasure and delight 
to see horticulture so 
well represented once 
again; the Chelsea 
Snow this year is a 
stepping-stone in the 
rignt direction, for it 
marks the return to 
gardening throughout 
this fair land. 

Both the society and 
the exhibitors are to 
be heartily congratu- 
lated on the success 
of their efforts. The 
report that follows has 
been written by ex- 
perts in the various 
branches of horticul- 
ture represented, and 
will, we hope, prove 
an interesting record 
of the revival of this 
important function. 


rom a ee ae 
ae ae 


Queen Alexandra, 
accompanied by the 
Dowager Empress of 


Russia, the King and 
Queen of Portugal, the 
Duke of Connaught > 
and the Earl of Dal- 
keith, visited the show 
on the opening day. 

In the preparation 
of this issue we have 
been greatly assisted 
by the Secretary (the 
Rev. W. Wilks), the 
Superintendent (Mr. 
S. T. Wright), Mr. A. J. | 
Gaskell, Mr. Frank Reader and Mr. 
Bissett, and to these we tender our best 
thanks. There were novelties of out- 
standing merit, including new Pæonies 
from Miss Willmott, one of which received 
a first-class certificate, and new Irises 
from Mr. W. R. Dykes. These included 
some of the most wonderful hardy 
flowers that have been seen at any 
time, and will be referred to in our 
next issue, together with other new 
and rare plants which gained awards on 


this occasion. 


ROCK GARDENS 


Despite the fact that the rock gardeners have 
not this year turned up at Chelsea in anything 
like their pre-war numbers or strength, and that 
their efforts are on a more limited scale than those 
to which we were accustomed aforetime, there 
is yet to be found in the dozen or so exhibits 
arranged at the Embankment end of the show 
grounds much to educate and admire in this 
fascinating phase of gardening. What is abun- 
dantly demonstrated at Chelsea at the present 
time—our readers cannot but note the fact them- 
selves—is the preference shown for the weathered 
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limestone of Yorkshire, a rock not merely ideal 
from the standpoints of stratification and artistic 
beauty, but hoary and grey as the result of centuries 
of exposure; its crevices seamed with the dwarfest 
Mosses, or larger areas veiled with the greyest 
of lichens, is ideal also from these points of view. 
There are none of the glaring effects of newness 
about it and, harmonising so well with vegetable 
life, it cannot be surpassed. 

For very many years now THE GARDEN has 
followed the growth and development of rock 
gardening with the keenest interest, not hesitating 
where constructive criticism or suggestion by reason 


of faulty work appeared to be necessary; hence 
it affords us all the greater pleasure to-day to say 
that the best of these rock garden exhibits are 
practically faultless. Each exhibit is limited 
to an area of 250 square feet, limitations which 
are instructive as showing the resourcefulness 
of the rock-builder and the varying features 
which it has been found poss‘ble to introduce, 
Following are details of the exhib‘ts. 

We accord to Messrs. R. W. Wallace and Co., 
Colchester, without hesitation, the honour of 
having the premier exhibit, not alone for structural 
details which reveal the master mind in such 
matters, but also because of the resourcefulness 
displayed and the measure 
of generosty infused. 
into the details of the 
work within the limits of 
the scope named. The 
site is a bank, 
the exposure a western 
one. Trees and 
are in the background, 
and at the immediate left 
is a combined cave and 
dripping-well surmounted 
by Pines. From the well 
or basin a stream 
rock-strewn bed meanders 
to a still pool 
aquatics, subaquatics and 
moisture-loving Primulas 
are to be seen in appro- 
priate positions, Intern- 
allv, the cave is ornamented 


sloping 


shrubs 


with 


where 


by Hart’s-tongue (Scolo- 
Saba ae 
Ss Se ey ta pendrium) and other 
a Ferns,. the rich lustrous 
~. 
et green of the first named, 
apart from their cooling 


effect, in fine contrast to 
the grey of the 
stone rock—a fine concep- 
tion affording the happiest 
results. In -another direc- 
tion on a 
where it is suggested 
that the forces of Nature 
have disturbed the natural 
lie of the rock, a stream 


lime- 


sharp sk pe, 


of water has been mad^ 
to follow the line of least 
resistance in a most in 
genious manner. Much 
good planting is also to 
be observed, with which 
remark we associate the 
embellishment of the rock garden generally 
rather than that phase of it which indulges 
a glare for to-day, leaving little or nothing 
for to-morrow. It is, however, to the con- 
structive work and the lessons it holds for all 
that we would direct special attention, since it 
is here where errors are usually rife. In the 
moderate planting and the relationship of. plant 
with rock there is much food for thought, and 
object-lessons-galore for both student and gardener. 
Here we would Jikeyto givéto Mr. George Dillistone, 
Messrs, Wallace’s talented réck garden designer 
and executant, his measure of praise, and we know 
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Messrs. Wallace will not grudge him his due. 
Mr. D llistone has but recently returned from 
Bagdad, where he has been in the service of his 
country ; and while we offer to him our congratu 
lations on his safe return, we trust he may long 
be spared to exercise the art of which he is so good 
an exponent and which we feel sure is far more 
congenial to him than fighting, despite its terrible 
necessity, as circumstances have so recently made 
clear. ‘ Daily Graphic’’ Cup, and gold medal. 

That arranged by Mr. J. Wood, Boston Spa, 
adjoins the last named, so closely associated that, 
with no divisional line appearing and the twain 
constructed of the same class of rock, the one may 
b2 but a part of the other. Viewed, indeed, from 
the midfront of Mr. Herbert Jonrs’ formal garden 
exhibit which adjoins, the two blend with absolute 
harmony and good taste into a single scheme. 
Such a perfectly happy marriage of two rock garden 
exhibits we do not remember to have seen before, 
and the point of view named is commended to 
those of our readers who, not seeing in the limited 
rock gardens at Chelsea to-day just what they 
require, may still get a glimpse of a rock garden 
on a somewhat more generous plan. From other 
points of view these two exhibits possess their 
own distinctive features. Mr. Wood possesses 
artistic ability of a high order, as the honours he 
has gained in the past amply testify. He employs 
to-day a dozen or so tons of rock, and, adopting 
a planting policy of restraint, achieves much in 
quiet tones and mountain pasture effects. Our 
readers will do well to look into this piece of 
work and note how snugly silvery and encrusted 
Saxifrages are ensconced in cranny or seam, 
how perfectly grey swards of Thymus lanuginosus 
harmonise with still greyer rocks, how Forget-me- 
nots and Alyssum blend, and how the exquisite 
Gentianas verna and acaulis are disposed. Note, 
too, how the lovely dwarf blue-green Juniperus 
hibernicus compressus, a miniature of its tribe, 
blends with the rock colour; and give an eye to 
the construction of the water gully meandering 
between rocks, and its measure of »rnamentation, 
Ferns and other things. Gold medal. 

The Misses Hopkins, Shepperton-on-Thames, 
have favoured an arrangement >f Kentish Rag, 
adorning it well with a variety of Aubrietias, 
Mossy and other Saxifrages of sorts, Gentians, 
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subulata Phloxes, Brooms, Anemone Halleri 
and other things. Though of the simplest descrip- 
tion and construction, it is yet of a type suited 
to many gardens, and is interesting by reason of 
the number of old-fashioned flowers which find 
place. Silver Banksian medal. 

Mr. Whitelegg, Chislehurst, is Tesponsible for 
one of the gayest-planted rock gardens in the 
whole exhibitions Rich and generous masses 
of colour are everywhere employed. Favouring 
limestone of a distinctive kind and arranging it 
well, his exhibit embraces a small waterfall, rivulet 
and pool, the first named oozing as it flows fram 
the base of Pines above. In the forefront are some 
effective groupings of Gentiana acaulis, Anthemis 
Aizoon, Saxifraga sanguinea superba, S. Rhei 
superba, S. Clibranii, Phlox canadensis and Viola 
gracilis. S.lcne acaulis, too, is here and more free- 
flowered than is usual. Aubrietias are also playing 
a goodly part, and the best of them are worth 
noting. Silver Flora mecal. ` 

Messrs. Piper and Sons, Bayswater, have a 
combined rock and water garden near the first 
tent at the Embankment entrance. In this a 
water splash, rivulet and pool find place, the 
waterside set with Caltha, Primula japonica, 
Spiræa palmata, Gunnera, Funkia and other 
appropriate subjects. An alpine bed also finds 
place. Paved paths, suitably planted, intersect 
the arrangement, which on its northern and eastern 
boundaries is planted with shrubs, Acers being 
generously employed. Silver-gilt Banksian medal, 

Messrs. Pulham and Son, 71, Newman Street, 
Oxford Street, W., and Broxbourne, Herts, have 
an admirably arranged rock garden of Norfolk 
sandstone, planted with their usual good taste. 
Here, indeed, are to be seen many choice plants 
which our readers will do well to note. Lewisia 
Cotyledon is beautifully in flower, Andromeda 
polifolia and its variety alba are good in a peaty 
bed, Cassiope tetragona has many tiny alabaster 
white bells, bushes of Veronica canterburyana 
are white with blossoms, Primula The General 
ig decidedly gay in reddish garb and generously 
displayed, Rhododendron Sargentii is of unique 
appearance, having small white drooping flowers, 
while R. racemosum and R. r. alba are both choice 
and good. Myosotis rupicola, Gentiana verna 
and Primula farinosa must all be sought out; 


THE NEW WHITE VIOLA CLARENCE ELLIOTT, 
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A PAN OF, GENTIANA VERNA ANGULOSA 
FROM SEED, EXHIBITED BY MESSRS. TUCKER, 


they are gems of the first water. Gay masses of 
alpine plants are abundant, and, with the choicer 
things named, will be found scope for a variety 
of tastes. Opposite to this is a water garden, 
where may be seen a cascade emerging from the 
shade of overhanging trees, the stream presently 
splashing its way over a rocky bed, winding its 
way between rocks and Fern alike till the pool 
is reached. It is both picturesque and cool-looking. 
These two phases occupy positions right and left 
of the formal garden, and are readily entered 
therefrom, Silver-gilt Banksian medal. 

Messrs. R. Tucker and Sons, Oxford, have also 
favoured the weathered Yorkshire limestone for 
their rock garden, demonstrating by the simply 
and correctly arranged rocks how possible the 
modest rock garden is in many a garden. In 
it are to be seen in miniature the not 
infrequent gully of the mountain-side collecting 
débris as it goes till presently the moraine is 
set up, and with that complement of plant life 
which nowhere else appears so happy. Within 
these limits our readers may look for and find 
the choicest morsels of alpine vegetation, the 
true Saxifraga valdensis, S. squarrosa, S. tyrolensis, 
Dianthus glacialis and D. gelidus. Here, too, are 
Ramondia Nathaliw and its white variety alba, 
Oxalis adenophylla, AZthionema armenum, a 
delightful lot of Lithospermum, the silvery Artemisia 
pedemontana and Androsace Watkinsii. Lovelier 
than all, however, is a great oblong pan of Gentiana 
verna angulosa, larger and more brilliant than the 
type and far more tractable. The mass has more 
than 200 fully expanded flowers—the finest thing 
of its kind ever exhibited, and the most sumptu- 
ously flowered alpine in the show. It is a revela- 
tion; none can possibly miss it—it proclaims 
itself. Gold medal. . 

Mr. Clarence Elliott, Stevenage, also has a 
rockwork exhibit in weathered limestone, very 
pleasingly arranged. Prominent on a central 
mound a large number of Juniperus. hibernicus 
compressus may be seen; here and elsewhere 
200 miniatures of this glaucous blue conifer may 
be found. The new Aubrietia Vindictive, Viola 
gracilis Clarence Elliott (white, very chaste and 
beautiful), Oxalis, adenophylla and O. a. rosea, 
Myosotis rupicola, Daphne petræa grandiflora, 
Primula secundiflora,;.Androsace Watkinsii, the 
lovely blue Aquilegia.glandulosa, Sedum spathuli- 
folium purpureum andthe new Cheiranthus 
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Merton Hybrid are some of the things -meritin 
a special search. - 
Happily, the whele of these rock garden 
exhibits are conveniently arranged together, in 
order that the plants, their arrangement and 
other outstanding features may be the more 
carefully studied. Silver-g lt Flora medal. 


FORMAL GARDENS 


This section is not so numerously represented 
as in former years, though some of the exhibits 
are of outstanding merit. Of these we direct 
attention to that arranged by Mr. Herbert Jones, 
Horsecombe Works, Bath, who, within the limits 
of 1,500 square feet, is demonstrating a certain 
phase of the formal garden, and of which the 
potentialities are, of course, infinite. Mr. Jones 
has his exhibit adjoining those of the roek gardens 
at the Embankment end of the gardens. It 
represents an enclosed garden, with low-capped 
wall of the Horsecombe stone, the whole paved 
with stone of a rustic character. The centre is 
court paved after the Early English forecourt 
style, and beyond, in its immediate front, a wall 
fountain and wing walls in original design and 
balustrades are to be seen. At right and left are 
genuine Italian wrought-iron gates, approached 
by semi-circular stone steps and supported by 
8-feet-high stone columns, capped and stone tiled. 
The gateways open and lead into the quiet wood- 
land beyond, the presence of tree and shrub 
greatly assisting the spectacular effect. Attention 
is directed to a splendid stone seat at the western 
side, the actual seat for which.in 1914 Mr. Jones 
was awarded a silver medal for originality of 
design. It is regarded by its designer as one of 
his best efforts, and, as will be seen on examina- 
tion, is substantial and also handsome. Stone 
ornaments are both numerous and good, and are 


worthy of close study. Mr. Jones employs plants - 


with moderation and artistic effect. Examples 
of Box, Bay and Yew will be noted at once, though 
we prefer to direct the attention of our readers 
to the toppling over, spilling effect of a pink 
Mossy Saxifrage at the gateways and the drift-like 
effect with which it is extended beyond and 
beneath the balustrade. But, more than all, 
try to see Mr. Jones himself; not for himself, but 
that he may impart somewhat of the knowledge 
which he possesses on the subject. Gold medal. 
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PULHAM'S PERGOLA. 


Mr. Ernest Dixon, Putney Vale, has a sunk 
formal garden af the end of the main avenue. 
It is of octagonal form within, terraced around 
above, and planted with suitable subjects. Silver 
Flora medal. 

One of the most artistic features of the great 
Chelsea Show in the grounds outside the tents 
is the formal garden constructed by Messrs, Pulham 
and Son of 71, Newman Street, London, W., 
and Broxbourne, Herts. One sees on leaving 
the tents, rising against a background of dark 
trees, the graceful yet not too slender columns 
of a pergola in the Italian style, which leads up 
to an unobtrusive garden-house on a raised stone 
terrace. On either side of the garden-house, 
and a little below it, are flower-beds and two stone 
seats, guarded by peacocks in clipped Yew. From 
these seats the statues of a shepherd and 
shepherdess in the Watteau style may be seen 
rising from a bank of rare evergreens and dark- 
flowered Rhododendrons, and here, though the 


introduction of garden statuary is at all times 


difficult, the figures appear quite in the right 
place. The colours of the flowers in this formal 
garden range from the deepest crimson through 
rose colour to white, and are confined to these 
tints, the strong colour near the entrance gradually 
yielding to that of a lighter tone at the further 
end of the garden. We understand that Mr. H. H. 
Warner, who has frequently contributed notes on 
colour in our columns, is responsible for the colour- 
scheme adopted. Gold medal. 

+ Mr. Herbert Brook, Valley Road, S.W.16, is 
demonstrating the use of crazy paving, also that. 
of York stone for paved walks and the like, and 
has set up a variety of ornaments in stonework. 


ALPINE AND HARDY 
PLANTS 


These are distributed here and there in three 
tents; hence for the guidance of our readers who 
may not secure an official catalogue the number 
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-ROCK GARDENS BY MESSRS. WALLACE AND CO, AND MR.UJ/Wo0D. 
These two rock gardens are so much alike that ti is not easy to tell where one begins and the other ends. 
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of the tent is stated. The collections are rather 
numerous, and as our space is limited, brief 
notices must suffice. 

In. that from: Messrs, Bees, Limited, Neston and 
Liverpool, will be found a few notable things 
and’ some wondrous patches of colour. The 
rarest plant to-day, however, is a solitary example 
of Pamula’ Wattii, whose inflorescence of nodding 
deep violet blue flowers not more than 6 inches 
high is charming indeed. Ask for it at the stand. 
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as Phlox lilacina, P. G. F. Wilson, P. Nelsonii, 
P. Laphamii, a brilliant lot of Primula cortusoides, 
Dodecatheons and hybrid Mossy Saxifrages, 
all free flowering. Silver Flora medal, 

Mr. G. Whitelegg, Chislehurst, is not far away, 
and his liberal masses of Mossy and other Saxi- 
frages in the heyday of their blossoming will 
point the way to a group where much variety 
will be found displayed. 

Messrs. W. H. Rogers, Limited, Southampton, 


A BANK OF OLD ENGLISH AND DARWIN TULIPS SHOWN. BY 


BARR AND 


The Beesian hybrid Primulas, too (Beesiana x 
Bulleyana), must also be enquired for; they are 
delightful novelties. Another Primula with pur- 
plish flowers is as yet unnamed. Saponaria 
ocymoides splendidissima, Lithospermum Heavenly 
Blue, L. prostratum, Æthionema Warley Hybrid 
(a lovely bit of rose colour), Roscoea cautlioides 
(sulphur yellow), Celmisia speetabilis argentea 
(giant white flower-heads of Helichrysum aspect 
above hoary or silvery leaves), Oxalis adenophylla 
(a glorious lot), Daphne rupestris and others are 
most generously displayed, and, will attract’ at 
once. This superb exhibit is on the right hand in 
tent No. 1. Silver-gilt Flora medal. 

y Mr. Amos Perry, Enfield, has filled a 300 feet 
table space in the centre of tent No. 3, and there, 
too, will be found much to admire and interest 
all hardy plant lovers. The Irises will be found 
particularly interesting, Artemis of the Regelio- 
cyclus set; japonica, a study in v.olet, gold and 
blush; tenax and sibirica pracox being some. 
Then, a handsome bowl of the Golden Club (Oron- 
tium aquaticum) is quite rare at a show, while a 
lovely specimen, 18 inches across, of Polypodium 
Dryopter.s plumosum will appeal to all Fern- 
lovers. It is quite irresistible. Ramondia pyre- 
naica alba, Phlox Douglasii, Omphalodes Lucilizw 
and L w.sia Howellii. One of the best is the alpine 
Pr.mula The General, a wondrous bit of colour in 
a plant of exceptional flower freedom and 
geniality. Suilver-gilt Flora medal. 

M.ssrs. Kent and Brydon, Darlington, are exhi- 
biting im this tent, and have arranged amid lime- 
stone rocks the best Aubrietias, subulata Puloxes, 
Androsace v llosa, Viola gracils, G.ranium argen- 
teum, a charming variety of Mossy Saxıfrages, 
and much .beydes.. 

Also ın No. 3 tent is to be found the exhibit 


of Messrs. W. Cutbush and Sons, Highgate, N., 


who are showing admirably such good things 


MESSRS. 
SONS. 


are under the same roof, too, and if we say their 
choicest and most interesting exhibit will take 
some finding, it is not intended sarcastically. 
We are referring to that miniature of miniature 
rock shrubs, Retinispora obtusa pygmæa, a 
less than 6-inch-high plant of which we were 
assured had reached its majority. Tricuspidaria 
lanceolata with its 3-incb-long crimson-scarlet 
club-like flowers our readers will “spot” at once ; 
the other thing they had best enquire for. 

Mr. G. Reuthe, Keston, hasa capital assortment 
of alpines in tent No. 2, and the things worth 
looking for are Daphne Cneorum, D. striata, D. 
petræa grandiflora, Primula Wardii, Ourisia 
coccinea, Erinacea pungens (soft blue on a Broom- 
like, 6-inch-high bush), Oxalis adenophylla rosea 


- (a gem), Tulipa persica (a dainty species in yellow 


and copperytones), Cytisus kewensis, Matthiola va- 
lesiaca and Anemone rupestris. S.lver Flora medal. 
Mr. J. C. Allgrove, The Nurseries, Langley, 
Slough, invariably stages select things in a repre- 
sentative manner, and is doing so at the present 
gathering. Rheum palmatum rubens is the most 
striking subject and will appeal to all. Meconopsis 
integrifolia is also very fine, its quaint, sulphur 
yellow cups quite a feature. Primula Veitchii, 
in rich rose, is in generous array, finer coloured 
and better displayed than we remember to have 
seen it before. It is grand. In a less imposing 
group, though not less beautiful, is Primula 
secund.florus, deep red without and almost 
crimson within; it is superb. P. Mrs. Berkeley, 
the interesting P. tanguticus, P. involucrata and 
P. Forrestii (golden) are others of the genus only 
to be found here. Cypripedium Calceolus is good, 
and showy things abound. Silver Flora medal. 
- Mr. Reginald Prichard, West Moors, Wimborne, 
has a few choice things in tent No. 3, and we 
direct attention to Campanula Stevensii nana 
(lovely blue), Phlox Douglasii, Athionema 
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armenum, Cobweb MHouseleeks, Phlox nivalis 
and Helichrysum bellidioides. The others will 
not be far away. Silver Flora medal. l 
Ma Messrs. Waterer, Sons and Crisp, Bagshot and 
Twyford, are occupying a table space in No. 2 tent 
and staging many good things. Our readers 
should seek out Viola Lady Crisp, a gracilis form 
presumably, in sky blue. Then, the Daphnes are 
very charming here and all deliciously fragrant. 
Make enquiries for D. Verlotii (rose), D. alpina and 
D. caucasica (white);. they are very beautiful. 
Pentstemon Bridgesii, in pale lilac, is beautiful and 
distinct, and with A&thionema Warley Rose will 
hardly be missed. Sulver-gilt Flora medal. 

In No. x tent Messrs. Barr and Sons, Covent 
Garden, W.C., are displaying an interesting series of 
Irises pumila and intermedia forms and others akin. 
Dodecatheons, Ranunculus gramineus and Cypripe- 
dium Calceolus are others. Silver Flora medal. 

Mr. Maurice Prichard, Christchurch, Hants, has 
filled an extensive table length in tent No. 3, and 
he has brought freely of the good plants he knows 
and grows so well. Our readers should search 
out this enthusiastic alpine special.st to the benefit 
of the twain. Some of the more charming things 
to be noted are his new hybrid Dianthus neglectus 
Russell Prichard; it is a larger, richer-coloured 
neglectus glomfied. The Aubrietias Blue King, 
Aubrey Prichard (rose, splendid), TLeichtlini 
Improved—and it is—and the blue, white-eyed 
Virginia are all choice. Primula Aileen Aroon, 
an enlarged, intensified pulverulenta, is gloriously 
rich and beautiful. S.lver-gilt Banksian medal. 

Messrs. J. Piper and Son, Bayswater, W., arc 
showing extensively in the southern end of the same 
tent, plant grouping on a generous scale being the 
order of the day. A sumptuous lot of Primula 
Sieboldii will appeal at once, and so will a great 
mass of Pentstemon Bridgesii, washed blue and 
lilac. Phlox Douglasii, Androsace sarmentosa 
Chumbyi (rich rose), Ramondias pyrenaica alba 


‘and rosea, and the lovely blue Gentiana verna 


are some other things our readers must not miss. 

In No. 2 tent Mcssrs. J. Cheal and Sons, Crawley, 
are showing a number ot alpine Phloxes, Ramondias 
and Mossy Saxitrages in boxes ; wh.le immediately 
ta the rear of this Messrs. Reamsbottom and Co.; 
Geash.ll, Ireland, have their del.ghtful strain of 
St. Brigid Anemones. S.lver Flura medal. 

Mr. G. W. Miller, Clarkson Nurseries, Wisbech, 
is showing a capital lot of “Globe Flowers ”’ 
(Troll.us), the best of which are Lemon Queen, 
Empire Day (orange) and Mrs. Harkness. The 
most telling part ot a nicely arranged exhibit is, 
however, Heuchera tuarelluides, of delightful 
pink shade. Silver Banksian medal. 

Messrs. Bakers, Wolverhampton, have the 
Mossy Sax.trage Crimson King; it is very fine. 
Primula Red Hugh, presumably a cross between 
P. Cockburniana and P. pulverulenta, is a grand 
plant, one fit tor all. 

Mrs. Lloyd Euwards, Bryn Oerog, near Ruabon, 
North Wales, has a sumptuous grouping of new 
Mossy Sax.tragcs in Nu. 3 tent, the most brilliant 
of these being General H. S. ElLott, J. C. Lloyd 
Edwards, S.r Douglas Ha.g (a tall grower) and Red 
Dwarf, which is freely flowered. Anemone alpina 
is fine. S..ver Flora medal. 

The new hardy garden Allwoodii Pink Harold, 
of which some dozens of plants ın flower are set up 
by the raisers, Messrs. Allwood Brothers, Hayward’s 
Heath, is one of the features of the show. Its 
outstanding attributes are fulness of fluwer, 
wendertul fragrance, purity of colour—it is of 
the purest wute—and great fluwer freedom. It 
is an epuch-making plant, and we congratulate 
Messrs. Allwood on the raising of a plant 
destined for,world-wide popularity. It wll be 
found in tent, No. 3, and our readers must not miss 
-his unique plant. Silver Banksian medal. 
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Mr. C. H. Herbert, Acocks Green, Birmingham, 
has a series of Pinks raised from the old laced 
varieties of the florist. Look for Model, Queen 
Mary, Victory and Mrs. G. Walker; the other 
good ones are sandwiched between them. 


TULIPS 


Tulips are distinctly good, not only in quantity, 
but in quality. Seven firms have put up big 
displays, and with one exception, which is accounted 
for by a ‘‘naughty’’ hailstorm coming at an 
awkward moment, the blooms are large in size 
and beautifully fresh and clean looking. The 
sudden heat wave, coming as it did after a spell 
of very uncongenial weather, must have rushed 
flowers out, and from our observations in different 
gardens we should say that blooms are, as a rule, 
hardly up to the standard, so it is all the more 
pleasing to see the fine flowers that are staged. The 
vase of what is very probably the oldest variety of 
Tulip in cultivation—Zommerschoon—in Messrs. 
Hogg and Robertson’s exhibit in tent No. 2 
is “immense ” in more ways than one, and is a 
good representative of rgrọ Chelsea size and 
quality. ‘‘ They can grow Tulips over in Ireland ” 
is a comment nine out of ten visitors are bound 
to make when they see the “‘ grand stuff ’’ brought 
over by Messrs. Hogg and Robertson of Dublin 
and Messrs. Alex. Dickson and Sons of Belfast. 
Yes; but no one must think that Old England is 
out of it. If we mistake not, the flowers put up 
by the Scotch firm of Dobbie have been grown 
in their Essex home. So much for generalities ; 
now for some particulars about the individual 
exhibits. Silver-gilt Banks an medal. 

On entering tent No. r from the corner next 
to the chief entrance to the grounds, the first 
group to be scen is that staged by Messrs. R. H. 
Bath. Euclid would describe the shape of its 
ground plan as an oblong. From the Bluebell- 
carpeted base there arises, tier upon tier, a pleasing 
little height of nicely arranged flowers. On one 
side there is a mass of the grand maroon-crimson 
Eclipse, which as recently as 1917 received an 
award of merit from the Royal Horticultural 
Society. ‘“‘ One better than King Harold” is a 
rough-and-ready description that is not far wide 
of the mark. Among the others are the immense 
reddish purple G.ant, the plum purple Morales, 
the elegant-shaped Bleu Amiable, the brilliant 
Farncombe Sanders, and the taking striped or, 
as “the fanċy” call it, rectified purple striped 
Cordelia, wbich is very successfully camouflaged 
under the rather dull name Bowmont. S_lver- 
gilt Flora medal. - 

Cheek by jowl with this exhibit rise two 
mountains of flowers staged by Messrs. Barr and 
Sons. They are a great sight and contain a 
fine seleetion of the leading varieties of the different 
sections of the large Tulip family. Here alone 
may be found representa ives of the exquisite 
English florists’ Tulips, such as Sir Joseph Paxton, 
Talisman and George Hayward—the bluest blood 
of all Tulipdom. They, as it were, are the white- 
ducked and blue-coated relics of a past age of 
society, overshadowed and outnumbered now by 
such Cottage and Darwin upstarts as Millet, John 
Ruskin, Louis XIV., Dutch Hoy, W. T. Ware, 
Mrs. Kerrell and the large striped byblomen 
May Blossom, fine but not refined. Gold medal. 

Passing from No. r tent to No. 2 we come 
upon the display of Messrs. Waterer, Sons and 
Crisp. This is the group that suffered from the 
“ naughty ” hail, and almost certainly, too, the 
flowers, like Bishop Stubbs of Oxford, have 
** suffered by translation.” We sympathise with this 
Arm in their misfortune, and cannot but admire 
their pluck in coming up to Chelsea with what they 
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have. Baronne de la Tonnaye, Pride of Ingles- 
combe and Sunset are to be noticed here. Bronze 
Banksian medal. 

There is a second group in this tent, viz., that of 
Hogg and Robertson of Dublin. It is placed 
against one of the sides, and the display is a very 
good one. The individual flowers are large, 
clean and fresh, and do the little seaside village 
of Rush great credit. There are several out-of-the- 
way varieties to be seen here, such as Zommer- 
schoon (mentioned previously) and French Crown, 
both in age “as old as the hills.” The curiously 
coloured La Singuliére (syn. Lord Curzon) and the 
quaintly shaped Torch are also to be seen; while 
the mass of the purple Ronald Gunn and the 
striking novel coloured claret and blue Andromaque 
compel attention. ` 

In tent No. 3 one of the corners is filled 
with an imposing display from Alex. Dickson 
and Sons. of Belfast. Glorious masses of such 
well-known varieties as Erguste, Massachusetts, 


Tulipe Noire, Clio (Sensation) and the wonder- 


ful orange red Gorgeous are most effective. Silver- 
gilt Banksian medal 

Along one side of the same tent Dobbies have a 
most pleasing collection of splendid blooms. 
The vases are allowed elbow-room, which is good 
for the tout ensemble of the group itself and also 
for the sightseers. Mention must be made of 
their new pretty coloured pointed mauve pink 
Logan Rose; it is A x for cutting. Violet Queen, 
William Pitt, Faust and the delicately coloured 
Beauty of Bath are to be seen in their prime. 
So, too, is Boadicea—it ss a Tulip, if you like— 
richly coloured, massive, robust and magnificent ; 
this glorious mahogany yellow Tulip is the colour 
counterpart of the great brave British Queen, whose 
namesake it is. S lver-g lt Flora medal. 

No tent could this Tulip year be complete 
unless it has one display of this time-honoured 
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a gradual change. Few can realise how many 
different varieties go to compose such an exhibit. 
Visitors should count for themselves and see. 
Louise de la Vallière in life charmed Louis XIV; 
the Tulip exercises a similar sway over flower- 
lovers. The vase of it here is beautiful; but with 
such an array of beauty before us we dare not 
say any more. We would not, for the world, 
hurt the feelings of Clara Butt, Dom Pedro, Ronald 
Gunn, and all the La Fiancées who may chance 
to gather round the display and to see themselves 
reflected there until the big show closes. Silver- 
gilt Banksian medal. 


TREES AND SHRUBS 


One must always have a feeling of admiration 
for the firms who, at an immense amount of labour 
and expense, bring groups of choice and carefully 
grown examples of ornamental trees to a flower 
show. Theirs is a class of exhibit that can only 
be fully appreciated by a comparatively small: 
proportion of the crowds who flock to admire the 
more gorgeously coloured flowers, and the majority 
of these have no notion of what is involved in the 
propagation and training of shapely specimens of 
choice trees, nor of the losses inseparable from their 
exposure at an exhibition. The difficulties are 
at the present time infinitely greater than in past 
years, for the tree nurseries have sadly lacked 
the skilled labour essential to their intricate work, 
and even transport difficulties weigh more heavily. 
upon these than upon most ather specialists. It 
is, therefore, particularly gratifying to be able to 
record that at the present exhibition there are 
some grand groups of useful and most beautiful 
trees and shrubs, and, from what we hear, there 
is a ready demand for young planting stock, 
both for renovations and for the formation of 
new plantations and gardens. | 


MAGNIFICENT STANDARD AND BUSH: RHODODENDRONS SHOWN BY MESSRS. 
WATERER, SONS AND CRISP. 


flower in it. Hence we find in No. 4 two beau- 
tifully arranged circular bosses put up by Sutton 
and Sons of Reading. The general colour-scheme 
is that of quartering each of the raised rounds 
with varieties of a similar shade, so that a slice, 
if cut out, might be all mauves, greys and purples, 
or another all yellows, oranges, coppers and browns. 
The gradation from one to the other is so well 
managed that there is no sharp contrast, but just 


Mr. L. R. Russell, Richmond, is showing an 
extensive group in the open, comprising some 
magnificent standard and pyramid Bays, intet- 
spersed with finely cut leaved and beautifully 
tinted Acers, with a few choice conifers. Masses 
of Kalmias, Azaleas and the varieties of Clematis 
montana give pleasing variety,of colour to this fine 
group.’ \The.same exhibitor has a variety of flower- 
ing and ornamental foliage shrubs under canvas. 
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Topiary work is the speciality of Mr. John 
Klinkert, Royal Kew Nurseries, Richmond, and 
whatever may be one’s sentiments regarding the 
good taste of clipping growing trees into fantastic 
and grotesque forms, there is no gainsaying the 
fact that the spiral and columnar Boxes, the 
peacocks, fowls and other designs modelled in 
English Yew, and other varied patterns into which 
the artist has fashioned his trees bespeak much 
painstaking care and skilful handling. Silver-gilt 
Banksian medal. More elegance but equal skill is 
evident in some standard Cupressus, which have 
tiers of growth of the green type up their stems, 
and are surmounted by a drooping crown of 
choice golden forms, these latter being exhibited 
by Messrs. John Waterer, Sons and Crisp, Limited, 
Bagshot, Surrey. Silver-gilt Flora medal. 

From Ireland the Donard Nursery Company, 
Newcastle, County Down, have brought over a 
highly. meritorious collection of good things, 
Some big pieces of Erica arborea and other varieties, 
Cytisus præcox, Choisya ternata, Azalea roszflora, 
a few Rhododendrons and other flowering shrubs 
are well distributed between such conifers as 
Cupressus Lawsoniana alba variegata, Cedrus 
Deodara aurea, Retinispora filifera, R. argentea 
nana, &c., these being but a few of the choice things 
included in the group. Silver-gilt Flora medal. 

Among the inside groups of shrubs, the colony 
of Rhododendrons from Messrs. Waterer, Sons and 
Crisp, Limited, is attracting everybody’s attention. 
Among the many varieties, all worthy of a minute 
description, it is difficult to single out special ones 
for the favour of a reference, but Pink Pearl will 
still stand its ground as a peer among peers, and 
the brilliant crimson of Doncaster is rendered the 
more intense by its association with the delicately 
flushed blooms of Gomer Waterer. Gold medal. 

The Yokohama Nursery Company, Craven 
House, Holborn, have a fascinating exhibit of 
Japanese miniature trees, many of which are 
shown on trays, so arranged as to represent Oriental 
gardens of tasteful design, The aged specimens, 
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GIANT HYBRID SCHIZANTHUS STAGED BY 
MESSRS. WEBB. 


_ profusely flowered are 
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which have been.so treated as to retain their 
natural outline despite a development of inches 
instead of many feet, prove, as ever, to be a source 
of wonder and admiration to visitors. Silver-gilt 
Banksian medal. 

The group of Azalea mollis put up by Messrs. 
R. And G. Cuthbert, Southgate, is a -wonderful 
demonstration of the rich colouring existent in 
these floriferous plants. Apple Blossom is the 
name of one variety which echoes the tints of 
the real Apple blossom to perfection. W. E. 
Gumbleton is an amber yellow and a flower of 
refinement, Silver-gilt Flora medal. 

Mr. Charles Turner, Slough, is making a feature 
of choice Lilacs, among which we noted Congo and 
Charles Joly, both exceptionally dark varieties. 
A clear rosy pink and very large flowered variety 
is named Rosea grandiflora, and Florence Stepman 
is a very fine white. Prunus Sargentii, with 
pendent, bell-shaped flowers of ivory whiteness, 
is a good new thing put up by the same exhibitor. 
Silver-gilt Banksian medal. 


SWEET PEAS 


These appeal universally, and, whether in the 
exhibition arena or elsewhere, never hide their 
light under a bushel, We have seen them in 
greater array, their battalions so numerous and 
unceasing as to be almost bewildering, and we 
believe we have seen them better—in some 
instances at least. In this reunion year, however, 
there are but three exhibits, and the whole are 
to be found in tent No. 3. 

Here Messrs, Alex. Dickson and Sons, Limited, 
Newtownards, have three of their ‘‘ Hawlmark ” 
novelties, admirably grown and convincingly 
staged. Dozens of vases of each are on view, so 
that no sorting out is needed, and growing plants 
in boxes, which afford a good idea of habit and 
flowering. The varieties are Brocade, Hawlmark 
Pink (shades of salmon and deep pink), and Daisy 
Bird (a lovely thing in flesh and Apple blossom tints 
throughout). Our readers have got their choice, 
though we plump for No. 2; it is really superb. 
Gold medal. 

Mr. J. Stevenson, Wimborne, has a delightful 
exhibit of these in tent No. 3, a lovely collection, 
in which the outstanding varieties are Golden 
Glory (a glowing orange of great refinement), 
Red Ensign (a novelty of the moment), Scarlet 
Glow and Italia, the last named the deepest 
hel.otrope mauve we have seen, There are many 
others well grown and finely displayed. Silver- 
gilt Flora medal. 

Messrs. Dobbie and Co., Edinburgh, are in the 
same tent and are showing well of the more popular 
sorts. Ivorine, Melba, R. F. Felton, Jean Ireland, 
and New Marquis (deep heliotrope), are some of 
them, Pink Pearl is a novelty for 1920 and is one 
to take particular notice of. It is as full of 
beauty as of promise. Gold medal. 


ROSES 


We have seen more Roses at previous Royal 
Horticultural Society’s spring shows, but rarely 
finer blooms than on the present occasion. The 
many pot plants in the various exhibits—the tall 
pillars of Dorothy Perkins, Excelsa, White Lady 
Gay, Paul’s Scarlet Climber and many others— 
are a joy to behold, so beautifully fresh and so 
they, ‘The weeping 
standards, huge nosegays of charming blooms, 
gracefully disposed, are equally fascinating, 
while. the many dwarfer standards of Hybrid Tea 
varieties give no hint or suggestion of the lament- 
able scarcity of this ever-popular form of Rose 
which undoubtedly exists all over the country. 
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A NOVEL WAY OF SHOWING SWEET PEAS IN 
BOXES BY MESSRS. ALEX. DICKSON AND SONS. 


Then, again, there is an almost embarrassing 
display of dwarf Roses, which might well baffle 
the novice who comes expecting to make the 
selection of a dozen or two score of sorts to plant 
in a modest bed next autumn. It simply could not 
be done; he would feel that all are so beautiful 
and no two sorts exactly alike that he would want 
to have them all. There is no “ Rose of the 
Show,” nor can it be said that any particular 
variety or even type seen at Chelsea is the best 
for gentle forcing to provide Roses just ahead of 
the. season of outdoor plants, Whether it be tall 
Polyanthas, Dwarf Polyanthas or Hybrid Teas 
for pot standards or dwarf plants, nearly all welle 
known sorts are represented by healthy, vigorous, 
profusely flowered examples, 

A magnificent collection covering “a ” large 
space was set up with masterly skill by 
Messrs. William Paul and Sons, Waltham Cross, 
The background is composed of splendid 
pillars and weeping standards, such as we have 
already remarked upon. The chief varieties 
are American Pillar, Excelsa and Delight, and, 
the central feature of their own, Pauls Scarlet 
Climber, is superb, though’ mention must be 
made of the glorious masses of bloom on the plants 
of Ethel. Standards of Hybrid Tea varieties 
are there in plenty, and those of Le Progrès, 
General Macarthur, Lady Hillingdon, Ophelia, 
Commander Felix Faure, and many others find 
hosts of admirers, so splendidly bloomed are 
they. Dwarf plafts in pots afe very abundant 
and) of equally. high merit,” Of these, mention 
must be made of Imogen, Hoosier Beauty, 
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Mrs. Charles Hunter, Louise Crette, Willowmere 
and Sunburst. A couple of new Roses also demand 
attention. Evelyn is a charming Rose; the 
ground colour is white, and the shading, of deep 
pink, is very fascinating. Dowager Countess of 
Roden is of splendid shape and silvery pink 
colour. Gold medal. 

Charming arrangement and profusion of bloom 
are also characteristic of the display by Mr. Elisha 
Hicks of Hurst, Twyford. Tall pillars, finely 
placed and gracefully grouped around with massed 
dwarfer plants, are the dominant feature. Shalimar, 
Minnehaha and Excelsa are perfect. Of the dwarf 
varieties, there are masses of the velvety red 
Rosa Moyesii, the brilliant crimson Princess Mary, 
Queen of the Belgians (large single pink), Mme. E. 
Herriot, Mrs. Elisha Hicks and Mrs. George 
Norwood. Silver-gilt Flora m dal. 

Messrs. Paul and Son, Cheshunt, have masses 
of splendid Roses; Wzchuraiana hybrids at the 
back in almost an abandon of bloom, standards 
up to 6 feet high of Hybrid Tea varieties, and 
almost countless pots of wonderful bush Roses 
make a memorable display. Cupid, that fasci- 
nating single that looks almost like a shell-pink 
Water Lily, deseryes all the admiration it receives. 
Other noteworthy sorts are Lady Hillingdon, 
Rayon d’Or, Hoosier Beauty, Louise Crette (an 
“improved Druschki’’), Magnolia and Richmond. 
Gold medal, 

As usual, the group of Messrs. Hobbies of Dere- 
ham displays forethought and skill. The pillars 
of White Lady Gay, Thousand Beauties, Edgar 
Andrieux and Excelsa rising over Dewdrop, 
Ellen Poulsen and many other decorative varieties 
are very charming, Silver Flora medal; 

Standard Hybrid Tea varieties are the chief 
feature in the wonderful display by Mr. Charles 
Turner of Slough. Lady Ashtown, Souvenir de 
Pierre Notting, Dean Hole, Mrs. A. Tate, La France, 
Caroline Testout and many others are shown in 
all their beauty. Silver Banksian medal. 

Polyantha Roses only, with divisions of splendid 
Violas, are used with great success by Messrs. 
William Cutbush and Sons, Highgate. The tall 
plants are well disposed over perfect little bushes 
of Ellen Poulsen, Mrs. W. H. Cutbush, Jessie, 
Baby Tausendschén and many others. Silver 
Banksian medal, 

Messrs. B. R. Cant and Sons, Colchester, have 
a great display on a large table space, where their 
recent varieties Covent Garden (of such brilliant 
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colour), Golden Ophelia and the coppery coloured 
Padre are seen to great advantage and well sup- 
ported by many other elder but valuable varieties. 
Silver-gilt Flora medal. 

Mr. George Prince, Oxford, gives the centra? 
position to a plant of Rosa Watsoniana, an old 
and interesting species. It has pendulous habit 
and bears small pink and white flowers and 
graceful foliage. A vase of the scarlet and gold 
Queen Alexandra Rose is superb. Other note- 
worthy sorts are Ophelia, Molly S. Crawford, 
Mme. A. Chatenay and Copper Austrian Briar. 
Silver Banksian medal. 


CARNATIONS 


In the centre of tent No. 4 Messrs. Allwood 
Brothers, Hayward’s Heath, Sussex, set up a 
beautiful exhibit of Carnations embracing most 
of the more noteworthy sorts, all well grown and 
the colours leaving nothing to be desired. W wels- 
field Beauty (yellow, suffused salmon), Mary, 
Allwood (a lov.ly warm salmon), Circe “(a 
good heliotrope, flaked cerise, a real beauty), and 
Beacon, a brill'ant scarlet bloom. Gold medal. 

A small table group of well-grown blooms is 
to be seen in tent No. 3. This exhibit is made by 
Captain the Hon. Sir J. H. Ward, Chilton, Hunger- 
ford (gardener, Mr. C. Beckett), Baroness de 
Brienen, Lady Alington, Lady Lathom and Mrs. 
H. Burnett are the best sorts. Silver Flora medal. 

A semi-circular group in tent No. 2, comprising 
Perpetual Carnations, is set up by Mr, T. Pateman, 
gardener to Mr. C. A. Cain, The Node, Welwyn. 
Several popular sorts are shown. Silver-gilt 
Banksian m’ dal. 

Messrs. Stuart Low and Co., Bush Hill Park, 
Enfield, again excel in a large and compre- 
hensive table group in charming variety, utilising 
stands and vases to display this subject to advan- 
tage, Eileen, Mary Allwood, British Triumph, 
Enchantress Supreme, Circe and Alice are a few of 
the better sorts displayed Silver-gilt Flora medal. 

A useful little table group of bright Carnations 
is shown by Messrs. K. Luxford and Co., Sheering 
Nurseries, Harlow, Essex. Coquette, Enchantress 
Supreme, Aviator, Mrs. C. W. Ward and Triumph 
are worthy of note, and we welcome this new 
exhibitor, Silver Banksian medal, 

A circular group in the large tent at the Hospital 
entrance is indeed a grand effort. This comes 
from Mr. C. Engelmann, Saffron Walden, Essex, 


A BANK OF WHITE CARNATION HAROLD SHOWN ‘BY MESSRS, ALLWOOD BROTHERS. 
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CARNATION COUNTESS OF 


WILTON. 
A fragrant vartely, colour old rose terra-cotta. 
Shown by Messrs. Stuart Low and Co. 


and represents the Carnation at its very best. 
Some of the more noteworthy varieties are Sunstar, 
Iona, Variegated Carola, Carola, Baroness de 
Brienen, Saffron (very fine), Circe and Malmaisons, 
Mrs. C. F. Raphael, Marmion and Boadicea con- 
tribute in no mean measure to this grand display. 
Gold medal. 

Messrs. William Cutbush and Sons, Barnet 
Nurseries, Herts, with other subjects have a useful 
lot of Carnations in a circular group. Silver 
Banksian medal. 


STOVE AND GREENHOUSE 
PLANTS 


In the tent near to the Embankment entrance 
Messrs. James Carter and Co., Raynes Park, S.W., 
set up a most attractive display of Cinerarias, 
Schizanthuses, Calceolarias, Stocks, Petunias, Strep- 
tocarpuses and superb examples of Primula 
obconica in two groups on either side of one of 
the entrances to tent No, 4. A grand display 
of Cineraria stellata forms the background, and 
disposed in pleasing form are dainty groups of well- 
Gold medal. 

In the centre of the same tent Mr, L. R. Russell, 
Richmond, Surrey, displays a group of miscellaneous 


grown plants of the other subjects. 


stove and greenhouse plants, including several 
of the better Caladiums. Among the latter 
varieties worthy of note are Rose Laing. Silver- 


gilt Banksian m dal. 

Calceolaria Clibranii as a table group as set 
up by Mr. C, Hall, gardener to Mr. R. L. Mond, 
Combe Bank, Sevenoaks, is a very beautiful and 
attractive subject. The plants are freely flowered, 
and, being edged with Ferns, the effect is striking. 
From the same grower is to be seen a deep bronze 
coloured sort. It forms a pleasing contrast to 
the other variety. 

Mr. Alfred’ Dawkins, Chelsea, has a table group 
of Calceolaria_Buttercup,.a large yellow sort that 
gained an award of merit_in 1918, and a splendid 
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lot of dwarf hybrid Schizanthuses in a beautiful 
diversity of colouring, all well grown, This is 
to be seen in tent No. 2. Silver Flora medal, 

In the same tent, one large corner is occupied 
by a series of groups respectively of Cineraria 
stellata, compact hybrid Schizanthuses, herbaceous 
Calceolaria, superb large-flowered Cinerarias, besides 
tuberous Begonias and Glox:nias. This exhibit is 
quite oneof the interesting features of this fine show. 

Another corner of the same tent is filled with 
a table group of splendid double-flowered tuberous 
Begonias, Considering the shortage of labour and 
coal, it is surprising to find this subject so satis- 
factorily represented. Mrs. H. V. Macnamara, 
Lady Cromer, Mrs. J. S. Brunton, Mrs. W. Cuth- 
bertson, Empress Marie and S. W, Sutton are a 
few of the good things to be seen in this display. 

After the lapse of the years of war it is good 
to see Messrs. Ker and Sons, Aigburth Nursery, 
Liverpool, again displaying their beautiful 
Amaryllis. Noteworthy sorts are Pink Queen, 
Salmon Queen, Ruby Queen, Serapis, Apollo, 
Primrose Queen and Puritan. These represent a 
mere tithe of the striking plants in this very fine 
exhibit. Gold medal. 

Messrs, Stuart Low and Co., Enfield, set up a 
table group of miscellaneous greerhouse plants, 
such as Epacris miniata superba, Chorizema 
Lowii, Erica Cavendishii, E. Sindryana and 
Grevillea alpina among many other interesting 
plants. Silver Flora medal. 

A capital lot of herbaceous Calceolarias is to be 
seen in a table group set up by the St. George's 
Nursery Company, Harlington, Middlesex. 
Pleasingly diverse in colours and marking, fine, 
large individual flowers and nicely grown plants 
strike one on viewing this exhibit. 

Messrs. H. Cannell and Sons, Eynsford, Kent, 
stage a floor group of show and fancy, Zonal 
and Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums, Forget-me-nots, 
Aubrietias and other interesting subjects in the 
large tent. Silver Flora medal. 

Fragrant Pelargoniums in wonderfully diverse 
form and variety are set up in a charming group 
in dwarf and standard plants by Mr. E. Beckett, 


MESSRS, 


SUTTON’S SUPERB COLLECTION OF VEGETABLES, 
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gardener to the Hon. Vicary Gibbs, Elstree. 
Capitatum rosea odora, Shelton Unique, Prince of 
Orange, Scarlet Unique, Pheasant’s Foot and a 
host of other beautiful varieties commend these 
charming old-world plants to the visitor. 

We welcome the fine group of Caladiums shown 
by Messrs. John Peed and Son, West Norwood, 
London, S.E. In view of all the difficulties of late, 
consequent on the war, these plants are well grown 
and are shown in great variety. Racine, Marquis 
Camden, C. E. Dahle, Triomphe de Comte, 
Henry Lovatt, Candidum and Mme. J. Box are 
just a few of the better examples of cultural skill. 

A beautiful group of Crotons in §-inch and 
6-inch pots makes a pleasing diversion in the great 
display of flowers in the large tent. The plants 
are well grown and represented in pleasing variety. 
This exhibit comes from Mr. J. W Barks. gardener 
to Mr. A. P. Brandt, Bletchingley, Surrey. The 
group is daintily finished with Palms and other 
plants. Silver-gilt Banksian medal. 

Messrs. H. B. May and Sons, Upper Edmonton, 
plants, including such subjects as Verbenas, 
have a large table group of miscellaneous greenhouse 
Hydrangeas, Antirrhinums, and foliage plants, 
Bronze Banksian medal. l 

ORCHIDS 

Orchids are almost exclusively to be seen in 
tent No. 4, where all the more important growers 
of to-day are again represented. 

Messrs. Armstrong and Brown, Tunbridge 
Wells, have a large and interesting display in 
which many beautiful specimens are to be seen. 
Among some of the newer things are Odonto- 
glòssum crispum var. Melba, O. c. var. Invicta 
(heavily blotched), O. St. Mungo, O. Mrs. James 
Wood, O. Armstrongii var. Peerless, O. crispum 
var. Grace Darling, O. Brownii (Mars x crispum), 
Cattleya Mendelii Sir Harry Veitch, and a host 
of other good things in great variety. Coronation 
Cup and Gold medal. 

Sir Jeremiah Colman, Bart., Gatton Park, 
Surrey (gardener, Mr. J. Collier), as usual, exhibits 
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many very beautiful Orchids, embracing a large 
number of different species in great variety. A 
great wealth of blossoms evolved on plants showing 
good culture is beautifully displayed. New 
sorts are to be seen in Odontoglossum var. Gatton 
Emperor and Brasso-Cattleya speciosa (a beautiful 
thing). Gold medal. ; 

A magnificent group is shown by Messrs. 
Charlesworth and Co., Hayward's Heath. Strik'ngly 
beautiful are the plants of Odontoglossum crispum 
Xanthotes, and the new variety Princess (certifi- 
cated) is a chaste and beautiful addition to this 
section. These plants stand out above a ground- 
work of Miltonias in variety. Another glorious 
plant is Odontioda dulcis var. militaris, the 
colour being a deep rich scarlet—a wonderful 
achievement. The new Cattleyas are grand, 
notably Sophro-Lælio-Cattleya Anzac var. Lutetia 
(certificated) and S.-L.-C. Anzac var. General 
Birdwood (also certificated). A truly wonderful 
display aptly describes this noteworthy exhibit. 
Gold medal. 

Messrs. Mansell and Hatcher, Rawdon, York- 
shire, make a most attractive exhibit, moss 
neatly covering up the nakedness of the pots 
that would otherwise be obvious. Long 
racemes of beautiful blossoms of the Odonto- 
glossums are very conspicuous, as well as lovely 
Miltonias and other species of these special flowers. 
Silver-gilt Flora medal. 

Messrs. J. and A. McBean, Cooksbridge, Sussex, 
as usual, set up a magnificent group of new and 
choice Orchids in great variety. In this group 
there are many gems, not the least conspicuous 
being Odontioda Joan var. Illustris, a very deep- 
coloured flower of splendid form. Beautiful 
indeed is the new Odontoglossum crispum var, 
Linda, with large and handsome, prettily marked 
flowers on a long raceme. Another striking 
Odontioda is var. Thela, the blotches and margin 
being most pronounced. A superb Odonto- 
glossum is O. eximium var. Leonora, its dark 
chocolate blotches on large flowers making it 
highly thought of. Gold medal. 

(Continued on page x.) 
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A CRITICISM BY 


N the few remarks I am going to make— 
remarks in some slight degree critical, but 
in the main grateful and appreciative and 
entirely friendly—I must premise that I 
disclaim any special knowledge of the matter 
on which I ask leave to expatiate for a paragraph 
or two. My dealings with the Rose have never 
been those of a specialist. I have never taken 
cups or gold medals—possibly, let us suppose, 
because I have never desired them or tried for 
them. In my time, it is true, I have budded 
my Briars and Manettis, and have fought aphides, 
caterpillars and other wild beasts at Ephesus; 
but purely for love, without ulterior designs on 
blue ribbons and certificates of merit. It is, no 
doubt, this detachment from all interested motive 
that gives such clarity of vision to the “man in 
the street ” and makes his criticisms so valuable. 
Being free, therefore, from that prejudice so apt 
to result from too full and special a knowledge 
of one’s subject, I venture to ask whether our 
admirable National Rose Society, now in the 
forty-first year of its existence, has done and is 
doing everything that might be expected from such 
an expert and opulent body. A great many of 
our expectations it certainly has fulfilled. I 
should be the last to underrate what the National 
Rose Society has done, since its initiation, by 
way of encouragement and stimulus to Rose- 
growing and the raising of new varieties; and I 
do not at all forget that but for its encouragement 
and helpful direction I should myself be without 
many, perhaps most, of those flowers which add 
so largely to the pleasure of life. And if the 
large growers and raisers find a stimulus in the 
hope of achieving the Society’s distinctions (in 
the distribution of which it has certainly not 
erred on the side of niggardliness), it cannot be 
said that the National Rose Society has overlooked 
the claims of the small grower and the novice, 
for whom it has issued directions in language so 
clear and full, and supplemented so plentifully 
with illustrations, as to be level with the simplest 
understanding—directions designed to meet diff- 
culties of every conceivable kind in respect of 
selection, soils, manures, pests, and the various 
operations incidental to the cultivation of the 
Rose throughout the circle of the year. As for 
classification, the Society has classified and cross- 
classified the Rose from every conceivable stand- 
point—botanical affinities, colour, form of growth, 
the various uses of the flower for the garden or 
the house, and even for the decoration of the 
person ; no peg on which to hang a classification 
has been neglected. Then there is the “ Rose 
Annual,” in which, year by year, writers who 
have given themselves specially to the study of 
one of the many aspects of the Rose exploit the 
flower, largely, but by no means exclusively, 
from the æsthetic standpoint. Seeing, then, that 
the National Rose Society has done all this, it 
may seem that there is not much it has omitted 
to do; but, in my opinion, one important task 
of the National Rose Society remains yet to be 
achieved. 

The part of the Society’s work that appeals 
most to myself personally is its “ Official List ” 
of Roses, of which I possess the 1914 edition, 
as well as a later edition, undated, strange to 
say, and styled “Select List of Roses.” The 
horticultural Press is continually discussing the 
merits of various Roses, new or old, many of which 
are not to be found in the excellent descriptive 
catalogues of our Rose firms. Indeed, it is not 
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` to be expected that any firm, however much 


devoted to the Rose, should list all the Roses in 
commerce, still less all that have only a botanical 
interest. Is it, then, to be expected that the 
National Rose Society should issue such a complete 
catalogue ? My own opinion is that the compila- 
tion of such a catalogue, not only of Roses now 
in cultivation, but of notable Roses that have 
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In Gardening Illustrated of August 17 last Mr. G. M. 
Taylor had an interesting article on certain 
improved types of ramblers, in which article he 
enumerated certain varieties as desirable, among 
them Chatillon Rambler, Sander’s White (‘ the 
finest white Wichuraiana in cultivation’), Miss 
Helyett, Dr. Henri Neuprez, Paul Nöel, Phila- 
delphia Rambler and Edgar Andrieu. Being 
always on the alert for a good rambler, and being 
especially desirous to possess the finest white 
Wichuraiana in cultivation,” I consulted various 
trade catalogues for a detailed description of some 
of the Roses recommended, without, however, 
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“had their day and ceased to be,” is one of the 
first duties of a National Rose Society, and one 
which only such a society is ina position to accom- 
plish. As it is, the lists so far published by the 


‘Society are not much better than several trade 
‘catalogues in my possession. ` 


A few months ago 
a discussion was started in the horticultural Press 
about the merits of Rambler Roses as a class 


and the comparative merits of individual ramblers. 


ETA ali the enlightenment I expected. 
Then I bethought me of the ‘“ Official List” of 


the National Rose Society; and how many of 
the above-mentioned highly commended Roses 
will it be supposed that 1 found in the ‘ Official 
List’? ? Not one! And in the later but undated 
“ Select List ”.? Not.one/! /--Again, in Tug GARDEN 
of September ar last “Mr. E. Molyneux, V.M.H., 
supplied a list—some thirty in number—of what 
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he considered desirable Rambler Roses, among 
them Neige d’Avril, Braiswick Charm, Delight 
and Sodenia, for which names you will look in 
vain in the “Select List.” Sodenia occurs in 
the ‘' Official List,” but was dropped from the 
later list, as, presumably, not sufficiently select, 
though it is good enough for inclusion in Mr. 
Molyneux’s thirty. Then, Mr. Walter Easlea 
contributed to TuE GARDEN of October 5 a note 
in approving criticism of Mr. Molyneux's list. 
In this note Mr. Easlea says: ‘*‘ Chatillon Rambler 
is far better than Dorothy Perkins or Lady Gay, 
and Edgar Andrieu, with its large individual 
crimson flowers and fine truss, should not be 
overlooked.” 
Helyett and Dr. Van Fleet, he says that Sander’s 
White is another superb kind, and in his opinion 
the best white rambler. It is no doubt true 
that any “select” list is bound 
to leave out varieties which indi- 
vidual growers may think worthy 
of inclusion ; but I leave] it to the 
judgment of the average Rose- 
grower, amateur or professional, to 
determine the value of lists which 
omit Roses like those I have men- 
tioned, on which Rose-growers of 
authority and experience bestow 
such unmeasured commendation. 
Of course, there are many excellent 
Roses omitted from the Society’s 
lists besides those mentioned, which 
I have selected for notice because 
they have, been so highly commended 
on better authority than my own. 

And now I will take a frst- 
rate Rose of my own selection 
which has been — strangely, as it 
seems to me—omitted from the 
Society’s lists. As an appendix to 
the ‘*Select List ”—undated, but 
certainly of 1917—there is “ A De- 
scriptive List of Some Recent Roses.” 
What exactly determined the selec- 
tion of these Roses I do not, of 
course, know. No doubt they are 
all gooc Roses and worthy of in- 
clusion in any list. Among them 
Princess Mary (E. J. Hicks, 1915), 
one of the most lovely single Roses 
known to me, deservedly finds a place. 
Now, when I got my Princess Mary 
Rose I procured at the same time 
another 1915 Rose, which I am in- 
clined to pronounce the loveliest 
double crimson Rose I have ever 
seen, though that may be going 
too far. National Emblem (McGredy 
and Son) is the Rose in question, 
and it finds no place in the Society’s 
list beside Princess Mary. National - 
Emblem, in my opinion, comes up to the raisers’ 
description, and it cannot well expect higher 
praise than that. 

Now, if all I have said about the Society’s 
lists points to any definite conclusion, it is this: 
that a ‘‘select”’ list on the part of a National 
Rose Society regarded as an ‘Official List” is 
a mistake. There is no reason why the Society 
should not recommend selections of Roses for 
special purposes, as it very usefully does; but, 
in my opinion, the only “ Official List”. worthy 
of the Society is a catalogue that would include 
every Rose now known to be in cultivation, and 
not only this, but even those Roses of the past, 
though not now in cultivation, the character 
and history of which are ascertainable and such 
as to render them worthy of permanent record: 
the famous Roses, for instance, grown and shown 
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by Thomas Rivers in the forties and fifties of 
last century. I do not mean, of course, that every 
weed that any raiser chooses to foist on the British 
public should be catalogued. Every Rose worthy 
of the Society’s notice will soon find its place in 
commerce. But as regards the Roses of the future, 
it might be necessary for the Society to institute 
a system of registration. Any Rose not of suffi- 
cient merit or not sufficiently distinct would be 
refused registration and, consequently, a place 
in the ‘‘ Official List.” It will be said that such 
an official catalogue is a “large order,” which no 
doubt it is. The question is whether such an 
undertaking is within the means and comes within 
the scope of a National Rose Society. As regards 
the Roses of the past, the dear defuncts, one might 
say a good deal if there were spacef; and it would 
be a somewhat pathetic chapter. l 


THE JAPANESE SNOWBALL TREE (VIBURNUM PLICATUM). 


Last question of all: When is the Society 
going to give us an exhaustive Rose biblio- 
graphy ? SOMERS. 


[The foregoing criticisms, were; forwarded to 
Mr. Courtney Page, Hon. Secretary of the National 
Rose Society, who replies: 


“The criticisms of your correspondent appear 
to range themselves under two main heads: 

(1) That the National Rose Society should 
issue a complete catalogue, not only of Roses 
now in cultivation, but of Roses that ‘have had 
their day and ceased to be.’ 

(2) That the ‘ Select List’ of the National Rose 
Society does not include some varieties that might 
seem to deserve a place. 

Taking the first of these points, it may be 
mentioned that, according to the best authorities, 
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there are in existence to-day about 7,500 varieties. 

. Probably 12,000 to 13,000 names of Roses are to 
be found, but many of these to-day are mere names 
and that only. 

To say nothing of the expense, of what practical 
value would be the publication of 12,000 names, 
or even of the 7,500 that are possibly in existence 
at the present time? . The names to be found 
in most catalogues are numerous enough and 
sufficiently bewildering to the average amateur, 
and new Roses are constantly arriving to swell 
the list. A complete list might have some his- 
torical interest for a small minority of members. 
That the preparation and publication of such a 
list ‘is one of the first duties of the National 
Rose Society ’ is a proposition which would require 
far more convincing argument than your corre- 
spondent adduces. 

With regard to the second point, 
The aim of the Society was to pro- 
duce a Select List giving in a compen- 
dious form just the information re- 
quired by the vast majority of its 
members, viz., the names of the most 
useful sorts and for what purposes 
they are fitted. This work was done 
by a Committee of the National Rose 
Society in 1916, and the ‘ Select List ° 
was issued to members in the spring 
of 1917, aS your correspondent, being 
a member of the Society, probably 
knows, although he makes much of 
the omission of a date. The Come 
mittee consisted of some of the lead- 
ing amateur and professional growers, 
and, after a careful scrutiny of merits, 
every Rose included in the List was 
considered worthy of a place, 
Equally valid reasons appeared to 
exist for omissions; either varieties 
were of recent introduction and 
further experience was necessary to 
warrant inclusion, or they were 
omitted because other similar varie- 
ties included were regarded as 
superior, Needless to say, the pre- 
paration of such a List entailed 
much labour of love on the part 
of those responsible for its produce 
tion. That the Committee succeeded 
in evolving a most valuable work 
is attested by hundreds of apprecia- 
tive letters from members. 

Your correspondent mentions a 
number of climbing Roses whose 
claims have recently been advocated 
in the gardening Press. Most of these 
are comparatively new. Several of 
them have not yet found their way 
into trade catalogues. Few members 
= would yet have had any experience 
of them. Naturally, their names are not to be 
found in a Select List prepared two years ago. 
When that List comes up for revision, their claims 
to inclusion will be carefully weighed. In the 
meantime, new Roses are noted in the ‘ Rose 
Annual,’ published every year. One or two of 
the Roses mentioned are, it is true, older varieties 
omitted for the reasons given above. 

Finally, your correspondent’s views are in 
opposition to the trend of opinion, amateur ang 
professional, against encouraging long lists of com- 
paratively useless, out-of-date or out-of-the-way 
varieties, sorrowfully as some of us see our 
old and well-loved favourites of past days dis- 
appear. Many failures and disappointments might 
be avoided, and not only in Rose growing, if the 
average amateur; would )plant only well-proved 
sorts. Those who wish to)experiment will, of 
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course, do so; from them we shall gratefully 
learn. It is the business of the National Rose 
Society to present to its members in its ‘ Select 
List’ the benefit of experience.—CouRTNEY PAGE 
(Hon. Secretary).”—Ep.] 


Notes on Viburnums 


HE Wayfaring Tree is now in full bloom, 

_and its umbel-like clusters of white 

flowers may be seen from afar. It is 

one of the most beautiful of our native 

shrubs, and grows freely in almost any 

soil, but especially on the hillsides overlying 

chalk. Not that it occurs in large stretches, 

for it is usual to see it scattered here and there 

on the outskirts of the woodland or as a roadside 

shrub, for it is common in our hedgerows. To 

the botanist it is known as Viburnum Lantana, 

but to country folk it will always be known as the 

Wayfaring Tree.’ Later on the flowers will be followed 

by black flattened fruits less than half an inch in 
length, and familiar objects of our hedgerows. 

The Guelder Rose is companion to the Wayfaring 
Tree, but it is a few weeks later in coming into 
bloom. The white flowers -are borne in globose 
heads, and for this reason it is often aptly called 
the Snowball Tree. But it has many other 
mames, such as Dog Rowan Tree, Dog Elder, 
Marsh or Water Elder, and Cranberry Tree ; 
while to the hotanist it is Viburnum Opulus. The 
fruits are red and globose, and are also familiar 
objects of our countryside. In the garden Guclder 
Rose (V. Opulus sterile) nearly the whole head of 
bloom consists of sterile flowers. It is a very hand- 
some shrub with perfect balls of snow-white 
Gowers. 

The Japanese Snowball Tree (W. plicatum), 
illustrated on the previous page, has clusters of 
white flowers resembling those of the Guelder 
Rose. May is its month for flowering, and there 
are many gardens now all the more beautiful 
owing to its presence. It is easily one of the 
six most beautiful shrubs for English gardens. 

Notes on Viburnums would be incomplete 
without some reference to Laurustinus (V. Tinus), 
the fragrant evergreen which flowers from 
December onwards and may be seen in almost 
every garden inthe country. All of the Viburnums 
referred to are quite hardy and of the easiest 
culture. They may be increased by layering 
the basal shoots, preferably in autumn and from 
summer cuttings: while they thrive in almost 
any soil. Then there is the fragrant V. Carlesii, 
one of the finest shrubs of recent introduction 
—that is in its true form. There is, unfor- 
tunately, a poor form in cultivation not worthy 
of the name. 

The illustration on this page fittingly depicts 
the value of Viburnum tomentosum Mariesii, a 
beautiful Eastern shrub which makes a fine 
feature when used as a specimen bush for the 
lawn. Maries’ Guelder Rose has larger trusses 
and sterile flowers than the species V. tomento- 
sum, and was disseminated a few years ago by 
Messrs. James Veitch and Sons from their Coombe 
Wood Nursery. It may not be quite so hardy 
as the better-known and popular variety 
V. plicatum, but, having both sterile and fertile 
Gowers, is quite distinct and useful in a repre- 
sentative collection of shrubs. The small, perfect 
Gowers are in the centre of the flat inflorescences, 
loosely surrounded by the white sterile ones. 
V. t. Mariesii thrives in a fairly rich loamy soil. 
The best method of increase is by layering, though 
cuttings will root in a frame in late summer and 
early autumn. 
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GARDENING OF THE WEEK 


FOR SOUTHERN GARDENS. 


The Kitchen Garden. 


Beet.—The main crop of Beet may now be 
sown in shallow drills about 15 inches apart. 
Should the ground be very dry, water the drills 
before sowing. The earliest sowings of Turnip- 
rooted Beet must be thinned to g inches apart as 
soon as the seedlings are large enough to handle. 

Leeks.—Plant out the main batch of these as 
soon as they are ready. The ground for this valuable 
vegetable should be deeply dug and well manured. 
For ordinary purposes they may be planted in 
holes about a foot deep, putting only sufficient 
soi] in the hole to cover the roots. They should 
be watered in as the work of planting proceeds. 

Potatoes.—The early planted Potatoes must 
be earthed up as soon as they are ready, and at 
the same tim- the ground between the rows must 
be freely worked with the hoe. In case of sharp 
frost, some dry litter or Bracken should be kept 
ready to cover them. The planting of maincrop 


Gooseberries.—These are promising heavy 
crops, and it will be wise to commence thinning 
the fruits for culinary purposes as soon as they 
are large enough. 


The Flower Garden. 


Summer Bedding.—Many plants may now be 
put out in the mixed border. Arctotis, Asters, 
Dahlias, Salpiglossis, Stocks and Verbenas should 
be put out at once if they are ready. Large clumps 
of herbaceous plants must be severely thinned, 
if not already done. Spring bedding plants are 
unusually late this year, which will have a tendency 
to delay the planting of summer bedding plants. 
Everything possible should be done to forward 
this work when the spring-flowering plants have 
finished flowering. 


May-Flowering Tulips.—Bulbs flowering in 
beds which are to be planted with summer- 
flowering plants mav ,be careful'y lifted after 
blooming and planted in groun: §which has been 
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varieties should be brought to a close without 
delay. l A 
Fruit Under Glass. | 


` Late Strawberries in Pots.—During hot, sunny 
weather constant attention must be paid to 
watering, and, when the fruits are swelling, plenty 
of stimulants must be afforded. A surface-dressing 
of loam and manure will also be beneficial. This 
should be applied as soon as the fruits have set. 
The plants must be sprayed with rain-water two 
or three times a day, and the atmosphere be 
kept moist by frequently damping the bare surfaces 
inthe house. At this time of year it is an advantage 
to shade the plants during the hottest part of the 
day with some thin material. 

Cucumbers.—Plants carrying full crops of fruit 
must be liberally fed with manures. Small 
dressings of loam and decayed horse manure must 
also be added as roots appear on the surface. 
Surplus growth must be regularly removed, and 
promising shoots be laid in to continue the 
supply of fruits. Fresh batches of plants must 
be raised to replace the old plants as soon as 
they show signs of exhaustion. 


The Hardy Fruit Garden. 


Pears.—Should there be a continued spell of 
dry weather, trees growing against walls or fences 
must be watered, and if not already done, a mulch 
of half-decayed manure should be applied. In 
districts where the Pear leaf-blister is common, 
it is wise to anticipate attacks by spraying the 
trees with some reliable remedy at regular intervals. 


deeply dug and well manured. These bulbs will: 
supply excellent flowers for cutting next year. 
E. Harriss. 
(Gardener to Lady Wantage.) 
Lockinge Gardens, Wantage, Berks. 


FOR NORTHERN GARDENS. 


The Kitchen Garden. 


Turnips.—Extensive sowings can now be made, 
but not more than to meet the ordinary 
demands, as the aim should be to have a succession 
of fresh young roots. Ground should be prepared 
for Swedes, seed of which should be sown towards 
the end of this month. It is always advisable 
to break up the soil as finely as possible for Turnip 
sowing. 

Broad Beans.—It might be as well to make 
another small sowing for late supplies. If the 
plants have the points pinched off when they have 
attained the height of from 2} feet to 3 feet, they 
should be able to develop a useful crop before the 
end of the season. The main cultural detail to 
remember is to see that the plants do not lack 
moisture at the roots during the flowering period. 

Vegetable Marrows.—It will still be rather 
risky to plant these out in an open border; at 
the same time, early plants should not be allowed 
to become starved in the pots. If beds have been 
prepared for them) they canbe planted out and 

protected™during cold nights with handlights 
or large inverted pots, : 
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The Flower Garden. 


Paths.—May is essentially the worst month 
of the year for weeds, and every attention should 
be given for their eradication. Where the paths 
have been neglected, consequent upon the 
shortage of labour, this will be no easy task. 
Free use should be made of weed-killer either in 
powder or liquid form, and if this is applied 
slightly over the strength given, much time and 
Jabour will be saved. 

Wallflowers.—In cold districts failure to secure 
Strong, sturdy subjects for planting in autumn is 
mostly attributed to the seed being sown too 
late. Make a sowing now in drills 9 inches apart, 
and cover with fine soil. When the seedlings 
are large enough to handle, prick them out at 
Jeast 6 inches apart in a prepared bed. It may be 
pointed out that the more sturdily the plants 
are grown, the better able will they be to stand 
a severe winter. That being so, guard against 
planting in over-rich soil, 


Plants Under Glass. 


Fuchsias.— Young plants recently raised from 
cuttings must be potted on as soon as the roots 
appear at the bottom of the pots. These will 
make useful furnishing plants during late summer. 
Regulate the growths of large specimens by 
pinching the side shoots to give the plants a more 
symmetrical appearance. With these plants it is 
of the utmost importance that they be turned 
periodically. Applications of liquid manure will 
be beneficial if given at frequent intervals. 


Azaleas.—Plants that were introduced into 
heat will have almost completed their growth, 
and should be moved into cooler quarters to 
harden off prior to standing them out of doors 
about the middle of next month. 


Gardenias.— Plants that have finished flowering 
should be cut back and thoroughly cleansed, 
and afterwards stood in a position where they 
can be regularly syringed. As soon as they start 
into growth they should be repotted or top- 
dressed, using a compost consisting of good loam 
with an admixture of peat and sand. 


Fruit Under Glass. 


Late Grapes.—The work of tying down the 
shoots to the wires must be done gradually, 
particularly with the stronger-growing varieties, 
Many nasty gaps often appear on the rods through 
want of proper care in this direction. So long 
as the shoots are not against the roof glass, no 
harm will result; and as they get older, one can 
allow more freedom, Maintain a night temperature 
of 65° and provide the necessary moisture by 
frequently damping the border and paths. 

JOHN HIGHGATE. 

(Head-gardener to the Marquis of Linlithgow.) 

Hopetoun, South Queensferry, Linlithgow. 


SOCIETIES 


ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


Tue fortnightly meeting held at the London 
Scottish Drill Hall, Buckingham Gate, S.W., on the 
13th inst. was not in itself of the extent or interest 
of the meeting immediately preceding it, though 
the holding of the spring exhibition of the British 
Carnation Society in conjunction therewith assisted 
matters appreciably. Roses from Twyford and 
Colchester were fine features; the Tulips from 
Messrs. Barr, which gained a gold medal, were 
resplendent with beauty ; while the cut shrubs from 
Messrs. Cheal and the brilliant Rhododendrons 
from Falmouth were each a feature alone. Carna- 
tions were particularly good. Alpine plants were 
not numerously shown, though some choice things 
gained awards. Orchids were represented by a 
single small group. 
ORCHID COMMITTPE. 


Present: Sir Jeremiah Colman, Bart. (chairman), 
Sir Harry J. Veitch, and Messrs, J. O’Brien, W. Bolton, 
A. Dye, F. Hanbury, R. A. Rolfe, W. Cobb, W. H. Hatcher, 
F. Sander and Pantia Rali. 

H. T. Pitt, Feq.. Stamford Hill. was the only exhibitor 
of Orchids, and gained a silver Flora medal for his group. 
He also recelved an award of merit for Odontioda Zampa 
Rossiva var. The chief plants among the group were 
Cattleya Marv Sander (Dusscldorfli x Suzanne de Crom), 
vitonla Charlesworthil, Brasso-Cattlcya Princess Mary 

a1 Cattleya Cowanii alba. 


THE GARDEN. 


FLORAL COMMITTEE. 


Present: H. B. May, Esq. (chairman), and Messrs. 
S. Morris, G. Reuthe, J. Heal, G. Harrow, J. Green, 
W. Howe, J. McLeod, J. Jennings, J. W. Moorman, 
C. Dixon, J, Dickson, A. Turner, C. Shea, J. Hudson, 
E. H. Jenkins, E. Hazelton, C. R. Fielder, C. Pearson, 
H. Cowley, R. C. Notcutt aud A. Jackson. , 


ALPINE PLANTS. ° 


Mr. Clarence Elliott, Stevenage, had a few notable 
things in a choice lot; a few dozen pots, for example, of the 
new Primula hirsuta Ruby, a brilliant lot of Gentianella 
flowers, also a few of the white form, together with an 
effective display of the yvellow-tlowered Primula Auricula 
Mrs. Robinson. The two finer things. however, were 
Aubrictia Vindictive. a vigorous-habited sort with rich 
red flowers, and Silene acaulis saxatilis, the cushions 
bristling with pink flowers. It is a free-flowcring form 
naturally, and valuable because of it. 

Mr. G. W. Miller, Wisbech, contributed frecly of Globe- 


flowers (Trollius), showing Bronze Queen, Norfolk 
Seedling and Orange Princess, among others, Poly- 
anthuses were very good and in great variety 

In Mr. Reuthe’s) group, Anemone alpina, Daphne 


petrea grandiflora (a choice morsel), Gentiana verna 
and Narcissus triandrus pulchellus were notable. Rare 
Rhododendrons inciuuded R. ambigua, yellow; R. 
glaucum, rosy cups; R. yunnanense magnificum, R. 
campylocarpum and R. racemosum and its white variety. 
The lustrous blood crimson R. Thomsonii was superb. 

Messrs, Reamsbottom and Co., Geashill, Ireland, had 
a brilliant lot of the St. Brigid Anemones, of wondrous 
colouring and = cxceptional size. Few hardy plants 
attracted more attention, 

The Misses Hopkins, Shepperton, again showed a variety 
of spring tlowers. 

ROSES. 


Mr. Elisha J. Hicks, Twyford, again set up a great 
gathering of Roses—a sumptuous feast of the best. Mrs. 
Elisha Hicks, pinkish blush and of glorious perfume, was 
in great form; Princess Mary, brilliant crimson; Joanna 
Bridge, a lovely semi-double in peach and cream; Mrs. 
G. Norwood, rich pink; Candeur Lyonnaise, a pure white, 
lemon-tinted Druschki virtually; Climbing Hillingdon. 
richer and more fragrant than the original; and the 
new Alexandra Rose, a fragrant variety of rose cerise 
colouring with orange base, were among the best in a 
superb lot. Rosa Hugonis was also good. 

The Rev. J. H. Pemberton showed the new bedding 
Rose Joan, apricot in bud, flesh-tinted when expanded. 
It is pretty aud effective. 

Another good lot of Roses was that from Messrs. B. R. 
Cant and Sons, Old Rose Gardens, Colchester. Covent 
Garden. rich crimson with recurving petals, fragrant and 
with stiff, self-supporting stem, was one of the great oncs. 
It is shapely withal. Golden Ophelia is another stiff- 
stemmed sort, and those who grow the original cannot 
be without this. Padre is of the deepest Herriot coiour 
in bud, and of-the same long tapering form. It is of an 
intenser hue, however, and retains its colour to the end. 


GREENHOUSE PLANTS. 


Carnations were to the fore in this section. Those from 
Messrs. Allwood Brothers, Hayward’s Heath, were ex- 
cellent. Wivelsfield Cerise (new), Wivelsfield Beauty 
(yellow ground). Marion Willson (maize-coloured, faked 
red), Mary Allwood and Triumph were very fine. 

Collections were also shown by Messra. W. Cutbush 


and Sons, Highgate, whose Lady Ingestre (pink) was , 


very fine; Messrs. Stuart Low and Co., Enfield, who 
showed the pink Perpetua! Malmaison Hugh Low very 
well, also. Mrs. Myles Kennedy and = others; and 
Messrs. R. Luxford and. Co., whose stand of White 
Wonder was superb. 

Messrs. H. B. May and Sons, Edmonton, contributed 
Verbenas, Calceolarias, Hydrangeas, a great variety of 
Ferus and other plants. 


FLOWERING SHRUBS. 


Messrs. J. Cheal and Sons, Crawley, had a table full of 
cut specimens, chiefly Cydonias, Pyruses and Prunuses,. 
Pyrus Matus purpureus, bronzy of leaf and rich of blossom ; 
P. Niedwetzkyana, P. Maius floribunda (very fine), Spiræa 
arguta multiflora, Prunus serrulata Naden (a semi-double 
of the J. H. Veitch group) and Cydonia Sargentiæ (deep 
red orange) were particularly good. 

From Messrs. R. Gill and Sons, Falmouth, came a 
beautiful lot of Rhododendrons. R. Gillii (see * New and 
Rare Piants ”), R. Beauty of Tremough (pink and red), 
R. Falconcri (great of leaf and with heads of creamy bells), 
R. campylocarpum (yellow bells in great abundance), 
and the pretty R. yunnanense, whose flowers are white, 
freckled with chocolate, were included. 


NARCISSUS AND TULIP COMMITTEE. 


Present: P. R. Barr, Esq. (chairman), Miss E. Willmott, 
the Rev. J. Jacob, and Messrs. W. Poupart, H. V. 
Warrender, W. Cranfield, H. Smith, G. Monro, jun., 
J. Duncan-Pearson and C. H. Curtis. 

Messrs. Barr and Sons, Covent Garden, W.C., secured a 
gold medal for a great bank of Cottage and Darwin Tulips, 
a fine representative gathering. All the aristocrats were 
there and many notables too. Gondvink, heavy bronze; 
Clara Butt, Psyche, La Rêve, wonderful colour; La Tuiipe 
Noire, Negro and Julie Vinot, rose; Retroflexa superba, 
good yellow, and the cream-coloured Miss Jekyll were 
taken at random. 


FRUIT AND VEGETABLE COMMITTEE. 


Present: C. G. A. Nix. Esq. (chairman), and Messrs. 
J. Cheal, W. Bates. A. Allan, F, Jordan, W. Jefferies, 
H. Markham, A. Bullock, Owen ‘Thomas, W. Wilks, 
G. Tinley, A. Vidler, W. Divers and G. Reynolds. 

A dish cach of Onions and Apples was all that 
appeared before this committee. 
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ANSWERS 
TO CORRESPONDENTS 


FLOWER GARDEN. 


PRIMROSES (8. P., Bucks).—The flowers were much 
withered, but it was possible to determine them to be 
abortive, no embryo seeds being in the ovary, while the 
anthers were sterile. It would be interesting to see what 
the variety will become under good cultivation, and whether 
the green of the petals will turn lighter as we have seen 
happen. 


TULIPS (Virofiay).—The look of the buds that have 
been sent suggests their having had a sudden check in 
their growth. It is surprising how long buds take to 
recover when this has been the case. The greener of the 
two has sutfered more than the other. The cold nights 
that we had at the end of April and in early May have no 
doubt helped to delay recovery. 


ROSES AND TULIPS FAILING.—I wonder if any of 
your other Berkshire readers have suffered in the same 
way as [ have this year.  Roses.— Nearly al) my standard 
Roses (old established) have died, while all my Roses, 
with the exception of the ramblers. look * sick and 
sorry.” This is also the experience of another garden 
in this village. Tulips.—These are most disappointing. 
(a) One new border of about 200 bulbs; ali, with the 
exception of five or six, have come up “blind ” (one 
large leaf). (b) One old border. untoucbed last season ; 
all * blind.” (c) One new border (200 small bulbs); 
all dead. On the other hand, one long border (on the 
drive and thoroughly exposed), about 30 yards long, 
has not a “ blind ” bulb in it! My friends tell me it 
due to the wet season. but 1 do not think the scason has 
been worse than usual. What is the cause of “ blind °” 
Tulips ?—E. M. Hanow, Uffington Vicarage. Faringdon. 
Berks. [At the end of last year and guite early tn the 
present year all Roses were very forward in growth, 
the severe frost which followed a little later proving 
very disastrous, and in the case of undrained soils 
particularly so. Of the Tulips, you say nothing as to soil, 
quality of bulbs, t.¢.. whether of your own growing, 
obtained from a reliable source, or merely cheap auction- 
room material, or whether early or very late planted, 
the last named a prolific source of failure. Tulips, too, 
have suffered badly during recent years from discase 
(Botrytis). In the case of the worst affected, no growth 
is made, the bulbs perishing in the soil; others but 
Slightly affected may produce leaf growth. Bulbs of 
low vitality, those indifferently cultivated, or others of 
small size often produce like results, as also do many 
bulbs left in the ground a second sexson.— ED.) 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 


LIME TREES (Sencr).—The following low-growing 
shrubs can be grown under the shade of Lime trees. 
Irish Ivy. Euonymus radicans and varicty varicgata. 
Berberis Aquifolium and Hypericum calycinum. It is 
probable that the leaves of the shrubs will become very 
dirty in summer by reason of honey-dew from the trees, 
but that cannot be avoided. As a rule, it is advisable 
to plant such ground with plants of one kind rather than 
with a mixture. 


BORDER FOR RHODODENDRON BED (Lanrashire).— 
The plants most likely to mect. your requirements would 
be the hardy Heaths, such varieties as Erica vagans rubra, 
E. vulgaris Alporti, E. cinerea atrorubens, red-flowecred 
sorts; and E. vulgaris Serlei, pure white, more particu- 
larly. If the beds are fairly large, the first two named 
and the last would be the more suitable. Your other 
questions were rep.ied to in our issue of March 8, page 112. 


PLANTING OF TREES (J gnorance).—You cannot do 
better than plant a double row of Austrian Pines on the 
outside of your plantation for shelter purposes; then, 
further in, Larch and Scots Pine can be mixed, that is 
providing the ground is fairly well drained. If the ground 
is wet. however, you had better use Picea sitchensis, with 
or without a mixture of Picea excelsa. Use quite small 
plants, below rather than above 12 Inches high, as they 
will become estab.ished more rapidly than larger specimens 
and eventually outgrow them. It is always a mistake to 
transplant trees several feet high into positions exposcd 
to wind, and many are lost from that reason. 


FRUIT GARDEN. 


BLACK CURRANTS (H. P., Birmingham).—The Black 
Currants are badly attacked, as you surmise, by the 
big-bud mite. There is no remedy capable with absolute 
certainty of destroying the whole of the mite, but the 
following methods cnable one to obtain a crop in spite 
of it. They are given in order of importance. (1) Grow 
varieties which do not suffer from the attack, e.g.. Sea- 
brook’s Black. (2) Cut down alternate bushes of sus- 
ceptible varieties in alternate years and depend on the 
branches produced by those cut down next winter for fruit. 
in 1921. and on those produced by plants cut down in the 
winter of 1920-21 for fruit in 1922. and so on. (3) Spray 
at the end of this month and in the second week of June 
with Quassia and soft soap. 


KITCHEN GARDEN. 


POTATO DISEASE (D., Isle of Wight).—The Potatoes 
are affected by a trouble known as “ bruise,” from the 
likeness of the discoloured flesh to a bruise. Bruising is 
not, however, the actual cause of the trouble, nor does 
it sccm to be due to-the attack of any pest, but rather 
to the conditions in which-the-tubers were grown. Con- 
stantohocing appears to be the best preventive of the 
trouble. 


No. 2480.—VoL. LXXXIII.] 


ANY a mansion and cottage look 
more beautiful now than at any 
time of the year by reason of 


l Wistaria chinensis, the noblest of all 

woody climbers, which is flowering 
particularly well this year. The Chinese Wistaria 
and the Japanese W. multijuga are most accom- 
modating subjects, for, so long as they thrive, 
they look well in any position. The illustra- 
tions in this issue give some little idea of 
the many uses to which the Wistarias may 
be put. 

The Greenhouse at Kew.—This house looks 
quite bright at present. Plants in flower include 
Celsias, Clivias, Arctotis revoluta (South Africa), 
A. aureola, Boronia elatior (Australia), Calceo- 
larias, Anchusa italica Dropmore variety, Clero- 
dendron Thomsonæ (Tropical Africa), Cestrum 
elegans (Mexico), Fuchsia General Grenfell, 
Begonia manicata, Impatiens Oliveri (Uganda), 
I. Holstii var. (Tropical Africa), Senecio glastifolius 
(South Africa), Rhododendron indicum var. 
roszfiorum, Abutilon Milleri (garden hybrid), 
A. insigne (Colombia), Hippeastrums (garden 
varieties), Primula obconica and P. Vermilion 
Brilliant. 

Kew Guild.—The annual general meeting of 
the Kew Guild was held at the Dean Hotel, Oxford 
Street, London, W., on May 21. Captain A. W. 
Hill presided. To meet the increased cost of 
printing the Kew Guild Journal it was decided 
to hold an extraordinary general meeting 
at an early date to consider the question of 
raising the annual and life subscriptions. 
The question of a 
War Memorial was dis- 
cussed, and the pre- 
liminary details of a 
scheme, together with 
designs by Sir Robert 
Lorimer, were prepared 
for consideration. About 
150 members, including 
many ladies, were pre- 
sent at the dinner 
following the meeting, 
and among the Old Kew- 
ites from abroad were 
R. Band and T. Hunter 
from the Gold Coast, 
and C. Warren from 
Nigeria. i 

Gentiana acaulis 
with Crocus Grass.—A 
number of Dutch and 
other Crocuses having 
been put into a bed of 
ths Gentian at the time 
of planting the latter, 
their ‘‘ grass’ has now 2 


NOTES OF THE WEEK 


Onion Smut: Urgent Official Advice.—The 
attention of all Onion-growers is directed by the 
Beard of Agriculture to the disease known as 


by no means displeasing effect among the blue 
trumpets; or, to put it in another way, the 
one hundred or so Gentian blooms appear to be 
enjoying the company and cooling shade of the 
Crocus leaves and look more like those one has 
seen in the grass of their native alpine meadows 
than they usually do in gardens. 

A Large Rhododendron.—It is possible that 
Rhododendron arboreum is one of the largest 
growing species of this genus. There are trecs 
in Cornwall with trunks as large as an Elm. Sir 
Everard im Thurn, at a meeting of the Roval 
Horticultural Society some time ago, exhibited 
photographs of a tree of Rhododendron arboreum, 
growing in the rain forest of Ceylon, to call 
attention to the huge size of its trunks—of which 
there were severaJ—each almost as large as a 
man’s body, and showine great burrs and twists 
free y developed along them. 

Polygala Chamesbuxus purpurea.—tThere are 
several forms of this useful and pretty little plant. 
The best of these possesses larger and rounder 
leaves of a deeper, glossier green than the commoner 
types, and the flowers are much more conspicuous. 
A plant of this description growing with us has 
flowered well this spring. It has never been with- 
out several flowers all the winter. Indeed, it may 
be called an ‘‘ever-bloom,” so persistcntly does it 
put forth its gold and purple blossoms at all seasons. 
It isin ordinary garden soil, in full sun, and gets 
no attention beyond an annual mulch of leaf- 
mould. But if this happens to be forgotten it 
does not complain. It goes on flowering just 
the same. 


WISTARIA MANTLED FOUNTAIN AND LILY TANK. 
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Onion smut. This discase is well known in 
America, where it causes very serious damage ; 
but English specimens were forwarded to the 
Bcard of Agriculture for the first time last season. 
It is highly important that if further outbreaks 
occur, they should be notified at once and that 
the spread of the disease should be prevented. 
Onion smut may be recognised by the presence 
of dark streaks in the leaves, which are at first 
covered by the skin of the leaf. The skin is soon 
ruptured and a black sooty powder consisting 
of the spores of the fungus is exposed. These 
spores fall to the ground, and soil thus contaminated 
with spores will give rise to a diseased crop and 
be rendered unsuitable for Onion growing for 
many years. Affected plants should be dug up 
and burned before the spores escape. A full 
account of the disease will be found in the May 
number of the Journal of the Board of Agriculture. 
If any doubt exists, specimens may be sent to 
the Board of Agriculture, 4, Whitehall Place, 
S.W.1, the containing box being marked “ Patho- 
logical Department ” in the left corner. 


The East Anglian Horticultural Club.— 
The members of this club were pleased to see back 
at their May meeting Mr. George Henley after 
his serious operation. Mr. Henley is gardener to 
S. Morris, Esq., Earlham Hall, Norwich. The 
rock garden at Earlham Hall is a feature 
of East Anglia among those interested in horti- 
culture, so it was most fitting that such a subject 
as ‘‘ The Rock Garden ” 
should have been chosen 
by Mr. Henley for a 
paper at this meeting. 
Those present who 
know the garden could 
follow him in their 
mind through winding 
paths, up here, down 
there, crouching to see 
a choice bit here and 
so on. The paper was 
well teceived and many 
cultural questions were 
asked. Earlham Hall 
is to be en fée on 
July 10, when the 
show of the Norfolk and 
Norwich Horticultural 
Society and the pro- 
vincial show of the 
National Rose Society 
are to be held there. 


All who can possibly 
make a visit will be 
well/repaid. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


(The Editor is not responsible for the opinions 
expressed by correspondents.) 


CROWN IMPERIALS. 


A SCOTCH nurseryman in 1774, referring to 

the scent of the Crown Imperials, states 
that it is agreeable to many, resembling that of 
new burnt coffee, though the roots have a most 
offensive smell, and are called the “ Devil’s Snuff- 
boxes.”—R. P. B. 


WITCHES’ BROOMS. 


N May 4 I took the opportunity of photo- 

graphing a good cluster of Witches’ Brooms 
‘on a Silver Birch growing in a garden in Sneyd 
Park, Bristol, close to Durdham Down and the 
top of the hill leading to Druid Stoke. In tilting 
the camera to get the sloping tree more vertical, 
straighter trees in the background of course 
appear falling over. Witches’ Brooms are due 
to a gall; and though commonest on the Birch, 
they are occasionally seen on Elm, Hazel, Horn- 
beam and other trees. Sometimes the Brooms 
appear in abundance on individual trees, but 
rarely in quantity on several trees growing close 
together. In the Journal of Botany, April, 1915, 
is an interesting paper by Mr. Miller Christy, 
entitled ‘‘ Witches’ Brooms on British Willows.” 
He pointed out that a remarkable gall had 
appeared on Willow trees a few years earlier, 
and was spreading fast within a limited area 
around London. It was believed to be first 
noticed in Britain in 1906, when Mr. F. J. 
Chittenden exhibited examples. from Brockhurst 
Hill, Essex, before the Scientific Committee of 
the Royal Horticultural Society. The gall then 
noticed must not be confused with the small 
Rosette Gall, which is very common on Salix 
alba and other species of Willow; but the Rosette 


WITCHES’ 


BROOMS ON A SILVER BIRCH. 


THE GARDEN. 


Gall is always terminal on the twigs.—H. S. 
THOMPSON. f 


MORE HEDGE PLANTS. 


AY I be allowed to supplement W. J. Farmer's 
list of hedge plants as given in THE GARDEN 

of May 3, page 199? First, with regard to 
Escallonia macrantha, I saw it succeeding well 
as a hedge plant in the gardens at Kylcmore 
Castle, County Galway, when on a visit there 
fifteen years ago. I think it would succeed all 
along the West Coast of Scotland as well as in 
England, when one bears in mind that at Inverewe 
in Wester Ross Eucalyptus Globulus attains pit- 
prop size. We have here a long stretch of hedge 
of Portugal Laurel (Cerasus lusitanica), an ideal 
evergreen hedge plant. Holly also makes an ideal 
evergreen hedge; there are some fine examples 
of it inthis neighbourhood. Holly is often objected 
to on account of slowness of growth, but in several 
gardens in the Barnton district near here, where 
hedges of Holly were formed of fair-sized plants 
over twenty years ago, growth has been wonder- 
fully rapid. Of course, the soil is an ideal loam. 
Yew makes a good evergreen hedge, but the effect 
is somewhat sombre, and it is a source of danger if 
within the reach of livestock. Cotoneaster Simonsii 
forms a good hedge, evergreen in mild winters, 
and all but perfectly hardy. One which I knew 
in Central Aberdeenshire stood for a number of 
years, till one winter, when the thermometer fell 
10° or 12° below zero, it was cut down to the 
ground. The place of this hedge was taken by 
one of Beech. Although Beech is deciduous, 
it is noticeable that when treated as a hedge it 
retains a large proportion of its russet brown 
leaves throughout the winter. Some years ago 
I drew attention in THE GarpEN to some nice 


` hedges of Norway Spruce (Abies excelsa) which 


I saw dividing cottage gardens at the village of 
Dunecht, Aberdeenshire, the property of Lady 
Cowdray. In the gardens at Ravelston near here 
there are some old hedges of great height composed 
of a mixture of Holly and Hornbeam.—CHARLES 
COMFORT, Broomfield Gardens, Davidson's Mains, 
Midlothian. 
N the note by W. J. Farmer on page 199, favour- 
able mention is made of Escallonia macrantha, 
and your correspondent says: “E. macrantha 
should be hardy in Ireland and along the West 
Coast of England.” I have seen it used as a hedge 
in several parts of Ireland, but in the South of 
Scotland it is usually grown as a wall plant, and 
even in some mild districts I have observed it 
rather badly cut in severe winters. It appears 
to thrive best near the sea, and on the West Coast 
of Scotland it does much better than further 
south in inland places.—S. ARNOTT. 


CURIOUS BEHAVIOUR OF DAFFODIL 
BULBS IN NEW ZEALAND. 


YOUR photograph of Narcissus Soleil d'Or 

in your issue of January 1r has caused me to 
send you the enclosed photograph of the other 
end as dug here a few weeks ago. You will notice 
the bulb has shot, formed another bulb, then 
shot again. Our summer has been a peculiar 
one, and opinions here ascribe that as the cause, 
Can you throw any light on the matter ?—HARRY 
WITCHELL, Otaki, New Zealand. 


WASTE OF WILD GROWTH. 


R. WARNER is certainly right in trying 

to find some method by which this 
destruction of our wild growth should be stopped. 
The waste is awful. Children, and even the bigger 
ones, d.stroy for the fun of destroying; they pick 
flowers, then, being too lazy to carry them, drop 
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“ GROWING OUT” IN 
NEW ZEALAND. 


DAFFODIL BULBS 


them. This is not the worst, but it does not 
remain with me to relate all that I have seen. 
I think that some punishment ought to be given 
to those who destroy wild growth. A fine for 
children over twelve would in some cases stop 
much of this destruction.—G. W. W. 

[We are not in favour of punishment. If 
children are taught to love our native flowers, 
they will not waste them. We know a garden 
in Walworth where flowers are freely grown. 
When this garden was started a few years ago, 
the flowers were picked, even before they opened, 
by children. The children, having now been 
taught that the flowers are grown there for the 
enjoyment of all, do not, except in rare cases, 
attempt to pick the flowers, and this is in the 
heart of London! How much easier should it 
be to teach country boys and girls where school 
gardens have such a good influence on children,— 
Ep.] 


FLAVOUR IN APPLES. 


O doubt the correspondence on this subject 
has been followed with much interest by 
many who have taken ng part in it, and Į write 
to ask if it would be possible for you to appoint 
a small committee of experts to adjudicate on the 
flavour of Apples submitted to them through 
the coming season. Many amateur cultivators 
have varieties of fruit which they think unique, 
and which, at any rate, are not in general culti- 
vation, and an authoritative pronouncement on 
their merits would be extremely interesting. I 
have two or three sorts, obtained from an old 
Norfolk garden, which are not met with in 
catalogues, though in my judgment they are 
excellent dessert kinds. There must, of course, 
always remain two difficulties in fixing a standard 
of flavour: one, the variable nature of the sense 
of taste in individuals; the other, the influence 
of soil and climate on flavour. Still, within 
limits, it is possible to decide on the qualities 
that appeal to the masses. I shall always 
remember the years I wasted on useless types 
when commencing fruit-growing. My guides were 
appearance, results at shows, and nurserymen’s 
descriptive catalogues—all deceptive, very de- 
ceptive. A discussion such as that appearing 
in THE GARDEN cannot but be helpful, and might, 
I think, be made more so on the lines suggested.— 
E; T. PAUL: s 
The above letter was submitted to Mr. Owen 
Thomas, V.M.H., who replies as follows: “ Your 
correspondent’s letter on the above subject, 
with the suggestion he makes, is worthy of the 
consideration of Apple-growers and lovers of the 
Apple. The question of flavour in this fruit is 
as old as the Apple itself, and is most difficult 
of solution f because its solution does not depend 
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o much on the qualities of the Apple as it does 
on the varying sense of taste in individuals, as 
Mr. Paul points out. As bearing on this question, 
I once had the charge of a collection of upwards 
of 200 varieties of Apples (including culinary 
sorts). During the autumn and winter the Apple 
room used to be the greatest centre of interest 
in the garden to the lovers of this fruit, and many 
availed themselves of the privilege of sampling 
the fruits. It was extraordinary the diversity 
of tastes and likings disclosed by the company 
composing the samplers—both ladies and gentle- 
men—all, presumably, possessing highly educated 
tastes, some preferring the tender flesh and slightly 
acid briskness of the Cellini Pippin type, others 
the Cornish G:lliflower type with its sweet and aro- 
matic flavour. Others, again, liked the soft, spicy 
and rich flavour of the Irish Peach, others being 
partial to one of the American varieties success- 
fully grown in this country, namely, King of 
Tompkin’s County. Some there were who preferred 
the juicy, crisp and semi-sweet culinary Apple ; 
and one or two, I remember, were partial to the 
sourest Apple they could find. But I invariably 
noticed that the corner in which Cox’s Orange 
Pippin was stored was always the place first 
to be cleared. With reference to the suggestion 
that a committee of expert readers of THE GARDEN 
should be formed, having for its object the solving 
of this question, such a committee would no doubt 
b> capable of rendering good service to the Apple, 
especially in bringing to light the merits of old 
country varieties which have been submerged 
and lost sight of by the weight and number of 
<la mants to distinction of later days. But, even 
if a committee such as that suggested were 
formed, I greatly fear that the wily fugitive (the 
best flavoured Apple likely to please all) would 
sul remain at large. The Council of the Royal 
Horticultural Society has promised to consider 
a suggestion sent to it from the Fruit and Vegctable 
Committee that a fruit-room be formed if the 
basement of the Horticultural Hall large enough 
to store a representative collection of Apples and 
Pears contributed from the garden of the society 
and by Fellows interested, the same to be used 
as a storage for a small sample of the several 
Varieties of these fruits grown in this country, 
so far as they are known. Mr. Paul and his 
friends will then have an opportunity of submitting 
their examples to the scrutiny of experts and 


find out their value as regards flavour, &c., and. 


also, possibly, their identity. Then also, and then 
only, will it be possible to reduce the large numbers 
of synonyms we now unfortunately have of both 
these fruits. A National Apple Socicty.—We have 
a national society for the Rose, the Dahlia, Swect 
Pea, Carnation, Tulip, Narcissus and I know not 
what besides. If such Societies are of any help 


and serv.ce to these flowers—and I am sure they ` 


are—why cannot the Apple have one? Let the 
readers of THE GARDEN take the initiative in 


forming such a society, which is undoubtedly. 


necded.—OweEn Tuomas, V.M.H.”—Eb.] 


DAISY DRESDEN CHINA. 


A SELDOM-GROWN plant which is making a 

fine show in the rock garden at the present 
time is the small pink Daisy known as Dresden 
China. It is of the easiest cultivation, and likes 
a cool situation with plenty of moisture during 
the summer months. It never produces seed, 
but is easily propagated by division; in fact, 
if not divided up at least once a year, it is apt to 
die off. Associated with the white flowering 
Mossy Saxifrages it is most effective. It flowers 
continuously for many weeks, and should be grown 
in large masses.—L. Bicc-WitneErR, Birdwood, 
Wells. 


‘to’ cut 
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A WHITE LAMIUM ORVALA. 


PURE milky white seedling of the typical 
reddish purple L. Orvala appeared in Mr. E.C. 
Buxton’s garden a year or two ago. In the early 
part of the present month, when I saw it, it was 
in full flower and a remarkably handsome plant, 
about 18 inches high and as much through. The 
foliage is a paler green than that of the parent, 
and there is not a trace of purple or any other 
colour in its beautiful, very large blossoms. This 
is undoubtedly a great acquisition cven to a 
species which itself has no mean claim to 
distinction.—A. T. J. 


OLEARIA STELLULATA. 


HIS charming little Daisy Bush, also known 
as Eurybia Gunniana, is one of the best 
small flowering shrubs of June, when it is 
smothered with its white bloom with pale gold 
centre. It is a native of Tasmania. It has 
only one fault, in common with its congener 
Olearia Haastii, the later -blooming New 
Zealander: that of holding the flower after 
its beauty is past. But it is a good plan 
it back some inches after blooming, 
so avoiding this unsightliness and at the same 
time correcting the tendency to grow leggy. In 
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shrub was very fairly covered with flowers. 
Owing, I think, merely to want of attention it 
has not flowered so well since. Among the things 
of interest that have come through the winter 
in the warm corners of the Botanic Garden, 
Cambridge, I am pleased to find Bauhinia yunnan- 
ensis. It is, I suppose, the first time that a 
Bauhinia has come through the winter outdoors. 
—R. Irwin Lyncn. 


FRITILLARIAS AT COED EFA, NEAR 
WREXHAM. 


PERHAPS your readers can kindly help me 

to solve a few garden puzzles. Fritillaria 
Meleagris thrives here to our delight, sowing itself 
in grass and border; but when bought, many 
years ago, nearly all the plants were chequered. 
The white have increased and the chequered 
diminished year after year, and now they are 
nearly all chequered. Although disappointing, 
it is not surprising when a new plant does fairly 
well for a year or so and then disappears. It is 
surprising, however, when a plant thrives and 
increascs for several or many years and then refuscs 
to grow. This has been the case here with Primula 
marginata, Auricula Celtic King and Verbascum 
vernale. On the other hand, we have a pleasant 
surprise in the reappearance of Narcissus triandrus 


OLEARIA STELLULATA WITH ROSEMARY. 


this way the shrub can be preserved in good shape 
for some years longer than if left unpruned, but it 
is well to raise a few plants from cuttings every 
two orthree years. It enjoys a warm place in full 
sunshine and does well in poor soils. It groups very 
prettily with China Roses and is of much use in 
flower borders specially arranged for June.—G.]J. 


CAMELLIA SASANQUA OUTI-OORS. 


AM much interested in Mr. P. S. Hayward's 

note upon the forms or varieties of C. Sasanqua. 
These do very well here against the wall of one of 
the houses. The most lovely I have is a double 
white, which flowers in November and later. 
It is a most beautiful thing to have in flower at 
that time of the year, and on one occasion the 


albus, after disappearing, or apparently disappear- 
ing, entirely.—L. E. 


FLOWERS SOUGHT AFTER BY HONEY 


AY I add the following annuals to the capital 
list of those sought after by honey bees 
given on page 197? Collinsia bicolor, Hedysarum 
coronarium (must be sown early to bloom the 
Same year), the annual Lupines, Malope grandi- 
flora, Phlox Drummondii, and Phacclia Whitlavia 
(syn. Whitlavia grandiflora). It should be noted 
that in some seasons bees do not frequent certain 
annuals so much as in others, because of various 
plants of more attraction being in bloom at the 
same time. The advice to sow in masses is 
most necessary.—Sy A. 
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New and Rare Plants at the Chelsea Show 


FIRST-CLASS CERTIFICATE. 


Peonia Willmottiana.—A new single-flowered 
species of the purest white, the petal colour in 
rather striking contrast to the scarlet of the 
filaments. The soft foliage is quite downy on 
the under surface. From Miss Willmott, V.M.H. 
(See illustration on page 253.) 


AWARDS .OF MERIT. 


Schizanthus Snowflake.—The purest white 
self of this tribe we have yet seen. A novelty of 
exceptional excellence and utility. It is withal of 
very compact habit. Shown by Messrs. Watkins 
and Simpson, Drury Lane, London, W.C. 

Carnation Cleopatra.—A border variety of 
the largest size. It is of the shade known as 
vieux rose, and occasionally marked with scarlet. 
A handsome and shapely variety. 
From Mr. James Douglas, Great 
Bookham. 

Rhododendron lepidoboothii (R. 
lepidotum x R. Boothii).—The flowers 
of this pretty hybrid are white with 
flesh tint. They are horizontally dis- 
posed, a dozen or so in a head, and 
' broadly campanulate. The anthers are — 
of deep chocolate colour. From E. J. P. 
Magor, Esq., Lamellen, St. Tudy. 

Pink Model.—The variety is well 
named, and the most shapely, probably, 
of its class. The colour is salmon pink, 
the base of the petals crimson. 

Pink Queen Mary.—Of a lively deep 
rose pink colour, the base of the 
flower maroon crimson. One of the 
most attractive of the perpetual- 
flowering Pinks we have seen. Shown 
by Mr. C. H. Herbert, Acocks Green, 
Birmingham. 

Iris Turkoman (I. Korolkowi x I. 
stolonifera)—A wondrously beautiful, 
practically unique novelty in which the 
form of the first-named parent is not 
a little in evidence. The dominating 
colour shade is deep bronze, witb which 
a purplish hue is associated in the 
standards. On each of the falls is a 
deep violet blue beard reflected in a 
measure into the style branches, and 
which without are of a pale purplish 
hue. 

Iris Hoogiana—This new Regelia 
species from Turkestan is of exceptional 
beauty and remarkable stature, stems 
over 2 feet long being shown. (See 
illustration.) It is a shapely Iris of soft 
sky blue tone and deeper-coloured falls. 
A tone akin to opalescent blue 
pervades the flowers in a certain light, though 
no word-picture could do it justice. jIn the sun- 
light it is very beautiful. These two were shown 
by W. R. Dykes, Esq., Charterhouse, Godalming. 

Pelargonium White Knights Glory.—A large- 
flowered, well-trussed bedding sort of deep salmon 
with orange. Shown by Mr. F. Bright, White 
Knights, Reading. 

Menziesia multifiora major (syn. ciliicalyx).— 
A deciduous species with pale green leaves that 
are almost glaucous on the under surface. The 
flowers are drooping, the corolla large, urceolate 
inclined, with reflexing lobes. Without, they are 
covered with a glaucous bloom: within, of a 
deep wine colour, whitening towards the base. 
A choice and beautiful subject. From Mr. G. 
Reuthe, Keston, Kent. 

Primula Cooperi.—A unique species from the 
Himalayas; having a leaf-tuft in form like that 


of P. Purdomii. In the new-comer, however, 
the leaves are pea green above and covered with 
a dense white meal below. The stems and calyces 
are also slightly mealy. It belongs, we believe, 
to the P. nivalis section, the flowers produced in 
whorls—a dozen or more in each whorl—of an 
intense violet purple colour with deep plum purple 
centre. The plant shown was full of vigour, and 
10 inches or so high. It bore three inflorescences 
of flowers. Shown by Messrs. Bees, Sealand 
Nurseries, Chester. 

Carnation Saffron.—A perpetual-flowering sort, 
not of saffron tone, as the name would appear to 
suggest, but of a pleasing pale yellow shade. 
From Mr. C. Engelmann, Saffron Walden. 

Saxifraga Red Dwarf.—A suggestive and 
good name for a seedling variety probably from 
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S. muscoides atropurpurea or this crossed with 
another of intenser hue. It is a gem wondrously 
free and very beautiful. 

Saxifraga J. C. Lloyd Edwards—aA red- 
flowered Mossy very rich in colour and effective. 
The flowers are almost wholly eight-petalled. 
These were from Mrs. Lloyd Edwards, Ruabon. 

Rose Covent Garden.—This handsome Rose 
is of a brilliant crimson scarlet colour, large, 
full, shapely, with strongly recurving petals and 
fine presence generally. Full of promise for garden 
or market. From Messrs. B. R. Cant and Sons, 
Colchester. 

Sweet Pea Brocade.—The dominating colour is 
rose, the standards of a paler hue on the under sides. 

Sweet Pea Hawlmark Pink.—We think this 
one of the finest Sweet Peas we have seen. It 
is both large and handsome and beautifully 
coloured. The standards are of clear salmon 


‘from the Orient. 
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pink, the wings almost rose pink. It is lovely 
inthe extreme. These were shown by Messrs. Alex. 
Dickson and Sons, Limited, Newtownards, Ireland. 

Sweet Pea Brilliant.—The colour is deep rose 
scarlet, the variety most showy and effective. 
Shown by Mr. J. Stevenson, Wimborne, Dorset. 

Tulip Velvet King.—A Dutch Breeder Tulip, 
bold and handsome, with white base. 

Tulip Sophrosyne.—A deep pink Darwin with 
dark blue base. 

. Tulip Mrs. Kerrell.—A very showy Cottage 
Tulip in orange and pink. 

Tulip John Ruskin.—Also a Cottage sort 
done in gold, pink and cream. It is very fine. 
These four were shown by Messrs. Barr and Sons, 
Covent Garden, W.C. 


ORCHID AWARDS. 
FIRST-CLASS CERTIFICATES. 


Brasso - Cattleya speciosa Gatton Park 
var. (C. Schrodere albens x B.-C. 
Digbyano - Mendelii Fortuna), from 
Sir Jeremiah Colman, Bart., Gatton 
Park. 

Leelio-Cattleya Excelsior Ashtead 
Park var. (C. Mendelii x L.-C. Can- 
hamiana alba), from Pantia Ralli, 
Esq., Ashtead Park, Surrey. _ 

Sophro-Laxlio-Cattleya Anzac var. 
General Birdwood (L.-C. Dominiana x 
L.-C. Marathon), also for 

Sophro-Lalio-Cattleya Anzas var. 
Lutetia. From Messrs. Charlesworth 
and Co., Hayward’s Heath. 


AWARDS OF MERIT. 


Odontoglossum crispum xantholes var. 
Princess Mary, Odontioda Dulctes var. 
militaris, Odontioda Automa var. May 
(Odontioda Bradshawie x Odonto- 
glossum Harryanum), Odontoglossum 
Doreen (eximium x Empress of India) 
and Odontoglossum Aphrodite var. Nora 
(eximium x President Poincaré). The 
above were shown by Messrs. Charles- 
worth and Co. Odontoglossum Browns 
(Mars x crispum), Odontoglossum King 
Emperor (Colossus x crispum Leonard 
Perfect) and Brasso-Cattleya Aida Orchid- 
hurst var. (C. Mendeliix B.-C. Digbyano- 
Mendelii). These came from Messrs. _ 
Armstrong and Brown, Tunbridge Wells. 
Odontoglossum crispum Linda, Odonto- 
glossum eximium Leonora, Odontioda 
Thela, and Odontioda Joan var. illustris, 
(Odontioda Charlesworthii x Odonto- 
glossum ardentissimum). These four 
were from Messrs. J. and A. McBean, 
Cooksbridge. Odonttoda Gladys var. 
Invicta, from G. W. Bird, Esq., Manor 
House, West Wickham. Odontioda The 
Dell Duchess, from Baron Bruno Schröder, 
The Dell, Eaglefield Green. 


Elæagnus japonica macrophyila.—This Oleaster 
is a cheerful evergreen in the winter shrubbery or 
woodland. The broad, sharply pointed, glossy 
green leaves are silvery on the under sides, and thev 
have an accommodating habit of turning up their 
edges in pretty wavy lines as if to show off that 
feature. The younger leaves are often entirely 
silvered, and the unripened extremities of the 
branches are aruddy brown. E. macrophylla hails 
It appears to be perfectly hardy 
and content in any free soil that does not become 
too dry in summer. Established plants bear 
conspicuous fruits of an orange red dusted with 
silver. It attains to a height of from 6 feet to 
10 feet, and makes a compact and shapely bush. 
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Royal National Tulip 
Society’s Show 


By THE Rev. Josepu JACOB. 


HROUGH the kindness of the Presidint 
and Council of the Royal Horticultural 
Society the annual show held at 
” Chelsea on May 20. It just one 


was 
was 


small item in comparison with the large . 


affair of which, for the time being, it formed a part, 
but it was full of interest for those who know ai d 
who can appreciate the points of a pure-blooc: d 
English florist’s Tulip. Long before such gather- 
ings as Chelsea ever entered into the mind of man 
there were florists’ feasts, and among the sc lect 
circle of flowers that were thus honoured was the 
Tulip. Then came the thirties, 
forties, fifties and sixties of the 
nineteenth century, when there 
were centres both in the North and 
the South where the flower was the 
Tulip. Then the time came when 
the Tulip beds of the swell London 
nurserymen must have been one of 
the things to ‘‘do” in the season— 
quite, I imagine, on a par with a 
visit to the Academy or to the 
Oxford and Cambridge Cricket 
match at Lord’s. How the mighty 
have fallen! Few know much 
about the florist’s Tulip now; 
colour and size have gained the 
ascendancy among the gardening 
public, and for one person who 
cares for the niceties of a George 
Hayward or a Sir Joseph Paxton 
there are hundreds who appreciate 
a Clara Butt or a Farncombe 
Sanders. One bloom at least in 
Sir Daniel Hall’s winning twelve 
must have seen different times than 
the present for the old flower. 
Dymock’s Universe must have been 
in show stands—it would be pans 
then—in the sixties, and, as if to 
be in tune with the changed 
conditions of the times, its very 
name has been shorn of its glory. 
King of the Universe, Mr. Dymock, 
its raiser, called it. Never mind 
if it is entered in Mr. Peters’ official 
list as Universe ; it was king of the 
tent on the 2oth. Like some 
famous acter or singer after a 
long absence, it has again appeared 
in public and made for the nonce 
all the more modern varieties 
look small. Mr. C. W. Needham 
was second in the twelves, but in 
the sixes the positions were 
reversed. It was the only time he 
was, first in all the other florists classes it was 
“ A. D. H.” first and “C. W. N.” second. In 
the class for twenty varieties of May-flowcring 
varieties, Messrs. Hogg and Robertson of Dublin 
iust secured first place over Messrs. Barr and Sons 
of London, The points of special interest in 
conneetion with the exhibits were some gocd 
Mrs. Collies, George Haywards, Sam Barlows and 
Talismans staged in the competitive 
two beautiful Rose breeders, Miss Willmott, shown 
by Sir Daniel Hall; a pan of fine breeders, also 
shown by Sir Daniel; and a large display from 
Barr and Sons of old and new varieties, including 
one of the famous Chellaston varietics, Amazon 
a byblemen; Sulphur, George Hayward and a 
particularly taking bizarre, President Grant, 


classes : 
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It will be noticed that allusion has been made to 
George Hayward more than once. -The reason is 
that it is George Hayward’s year. Just as every 
dog has its day, so every Tulip has its year, and 
during that period will have more correct markings 
than is customary for it to have. 


Some Good Centaureas 


(SEE COLOURED COVER.) 

HE cultivation of Centaureas, or Sweet 
Sultans as some delight to call them, 
They are annual 
consequently the seed may 
the open ground where the 


plants are intended to grow and bloom. An open 


is quite simple. 
plants, and 


be sown in 


PÆONIA WILLMOTTIANA. 


situation and well-drained, rather light soil seem 
to suit them best. The secd should be sown thinly 
during April and May, and as soon as the se edlings 
appear steps should be taken to protect them 
from slugs, which are very fond of them. The 
dusting of soot or lime betwcen, but not on, the 
seedlings iS a good deterrent. ‘At an early stage 
of their career the secdlings should be thinned 
to 1 foot apart, and as soon as they are tall enough 
to requ 're it, support in the form of light, branching 
sticks, well thrust into the ground, should be 
afforced. The tenderer ones may be raised on a 
hotbed; a few might be preserved in a cold pit, 
if thought desirable. Common soil may be used. 
The improved white, pure white, and soft mauve 
are very beautiful, 
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TWO DISEASES OF 
NARCISSI 


N the extensive Narcissus districts of the Nether- 
lands there are two diseases which cause severe 
losses to the growers. In England, most of the 
damage in the Narcissus fields is imputed to the 
fusarium disease, first described by Mr. Massee 
of Kew Gardens. This (or one that 
resembles the fusarium diseasc) is found in severa 
places in Holiand, It was feared some years ago 
that this fungus would cause severe trouble, 
but it is now clear that this disease is of no great 
importance, and that another disease, caused by 
nematodes (Tylenchus) or eelworms, is ruining 
many precious varieties. The two diseases have 
one symptom in common; -this is the dark brown 
rings in the bulb. They differ, 
however, in other respects. The 
plants attacked by  fusarium 
develop two short leaves, which 
show brown leaf-tips. The leaves 
are somewhat yellowish, though 
the well-marked yellow spots which 
Mr. Massee describes do not occur 
here. The fungus enters the tops 
of the scales and works its way 
down, though often very slowly. 
It has been noted by some of the 
growers that when these diseased 
bulbs are laid out in the sun, the 
mould dries out and the next 
year’s sprout is perfectly healthy. 
The nematode disease (‘ ring” 
disease in Holland), however, is a 
great deal more dangerous. In 
early spring we see some of the 
young sprouts appearing with 
twisted leaves, full of swollen 
yellow specks and stripes. These 
sprouts very soom cease to grow 
and die out. In the swollen spots 
we can trace the eelworms by the 
aid of a microscope, Round these 
badly infected plants the eelworms 
spread very rapidly through the 
soil and attack the leaves of the 
surrounding plants, in which they 
form yellow swollen specks. When 
the edge of the leaf is swollen it 
becomes deformed. The swollen 
parts are easily detected by the 
fingers and distinctly visible in the 
shade of an umbrella. In the 
- course of the summer the eelworms 
move from the leaves into the 
bulb scales, in which we see the 
dark rings in a cross section. The 
infected bulbs produce the twisted, 
swollen leaves described above. 
The disease spreads so rapidly and 
infects the soil so thoroughly that 
it is of an extremely serious character, It is 
chiefly found in Holland on bulbs imported from 
Guernsey. I should not be surprised if part of 
the damage imputed to fusarium in England is in 
reality caused by eelworms. J. WESTERDIJK, 


disease 


Gillenia trifoliata—This is a good shade 
plant for grouping in moist piaces, either alone 
or in company with herbaceous Spiræas, to which 
it bears some resemblance. It attains a height 
of about 2 feet, and bears upon its graceful branch- 
ing stems elegant panicles of pure white flowers, 
it will thrive in any position which suits Spiraas 
of the Goat’§-beard.class,-and bloom at the same 
CittieSin fare and July, 
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NOTES FROM THE RIVIERA 


EDWARD H. 


ITE he 


N this coast we have been enjoying 
the most marvellous show of Wistaria 
flowers this spring. It has never 
been too scorchingly hot in the sun, and 
there has been no rain or wind to 

damage the profusion and beauty of the flowers, 
so that the Wistaria season has actually lasted 
for six weeks! ‘‘ Impossible,” I think I can 
hear someone say. Not in the least; but then 
our horizon is not bounded by the Chinese 
Wistaria, which is the only member of the family 
‘commonly grown in English gardens. In this 
beautiful family all are lovely and desirable in 
suitable places and conditions. Perhaps the 
poorest and least useful form is the white Chinese 
Wistaria, which is spoilt by the least thing, 
whether a cold rainy day or a nasty wind, so that 
its beauty is destroyed before it is half expanded. 
Another reason for growing the Japancse W.star.as, 
especially the white long-tailed variety, is that th y 
flower weeks after the Chinese form, and so often 
escape bad weather. They are also much hardier 
plants than the Chinese, and will thrive on cold 


or calcareous soils where the Chinese Wistaria 
barely can exist. 

It is a great pity there are so many 
poor varieties of the Japanese Wistaria in 


the lavender blue shades, but there are in 
Japan plenty of the deeper shade of colour and 
very long in the raceme that are not to be 
surpassed in beauty. Then comes the latest 
of all—Wistaria brachybotrys. I do not know 
if it hails from Japan or China, but I should say 
the flower looks Chinese. Why it is unknown in 
England I hope someone may be able to state, 
for as far as I know there is no real reason. It 
is deeper in colour than any other Wistaria, and 
rather short and massive in the flower raceme, 
with a conspicuous lemon yellow patch of colour 
on the standard petal. It seeds freely, but I 
find it has taken me six vears at least to grow it 
to flowering size, and folk are not always patient ! 


WISTARIA 


WOODALL. 
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One seedling plant shows 
a much redder lilac 
than I have seen in any 
Wistaria. Then there 
must not be forgotten the 
double ‘Chinese Wistaria, 
which for many years I 
was inclined to anathema- 
tise as a beautiful flower 
spoilt. I will, however, 
recant all I have said 
against it, after its beauty 
this spring with the 
Japanese white W.staria. 
Each lends to each a 
double charm. It has 
one great defect, in that 
its flowers are so soon 
spoilt in the open; but if 
grown under the shelter 
of a veranda its beauty 
of shading and its length 
of flower raceme are as 
remarkable as its long- 
lasting qualities, so that, 
even if it does not always 
show its full beauty, it 
should never be left out 
of the list. 

There is yet another 
Wistaria, which botanists 
relegate to Sophora, a 
shrubby evergreen of great 
beauty and with a curiousiy puw.rtul odour. 
I had never imagined it would thrive in England, 
but I am assured (I have not yet scen it) that it 
thrives and flowers in a sheltered corner in a 
Lincolnshire garden. I shall hope to verify it 
myself if I return this summer, as I hope to do, 
and then I shall urge all good gardening friends 
to get and grow the evergreen Sophora secundiflora, 
which they will at once recognise to be a very 
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WISTARIA ON GRANARY IN SURREY. 


close relative of the better-known Wistarias, 
and a worthy member of the family. 


Dwarf and Slow-Growing 
Conifers.—IV. 


Picea.—As might naturally be expected, the 
majority of the dwarf Spruces come from species 
growing in cold and mountainous 
regions; ninetenths of them are sup- 
plied by that most variable tree the 
Norway Spruce (P. excelsa). In a 
Swedish publication several hundred 
more or less distinct varieties are, I 
am told, recorded. In these circum- 
stances it is somewhat surprising that 
so few dwarf forms have, so far, been 
found among the North American 
Spruces. These have been known and 
cultivated for a good many years, yet 
they have produced but few dwarfs, 
and these are confined to two of the 
three species. 

P. alba.—Th's American Spruce sup- 
plics us with probably the choicest 
pigmy in var. echineformis, a tiny, 
low-growing form with short, thickly 
crowded branches, and leaves of a 
beautiful glaucous blue. 
` Var. compressa, a dwarf pyramidal 
form, very dense and STOMCErORINE 
foliage green blue. 

Var. nana, a round, flat bush not 
mote than 4 feet high, foliage blue 

green, crowded radially around the 
very short branchlets. 

Var. compacta gractlis (syn. pyra- 
midalis), a pretty, thick-set, regular, 
conical dwarf form, f 

I have\a seedling form about ten 
years old which \has made a small 
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-cone-shaped bush about 8 inches high; branchlets 
~verv small, under 2 inches long; and foliage 
thin, fine and short, colour sea green. 

P. nigra var. Doumetti, a conical pyramd 
eventually about 7 feet to 8 feet high; branch?>s 
crowded and erect; foliage very small, pointed, 
blu2 green. 

Var. fastigiata, a dwarf, columnar form w.th 
-small, thin foliage. 

Var. nana, a light, dainty spherical form with 
very fine, deep blue green fol age; Yay slow- 


growing. This is probably the same plant 
as var. ericoides of Kew (Baan, Vol. IL. 
page 160), but I have not s'en either, 


I have a curious dwarf 
seedling form of P. nigra, 
branchlets about 2 inches 
long in congested whorls ; 
foliage very thin and fine, 
almost furry, crowded 
thickly around the branch- 
lets ; and leaves diminishing 
in size from about the centre 
to the apex of branchlets, 


causing them to appear 
like little blue green porcu- 
pines 


P. Engelmanni micro- 
phylla, a dwarf, globular 
form, leaves and branches 
much smaller than the type, 
is said to have been raised 
by Hesse in Hanover. I 
have not seen it. Ja 

P. excelsa—One_ could 
fll a small garden with the 
dwarf forms of the Norway 
Spruce. All of them are 
interesting, but many of 
them, to my mind, are 
not distinct enough to be 
separately named. The best 
known of them is var, 
clanbrassiliana, a dense 
bush, usually conical; 
branchlets very stiff and 
crowded ;. leaves dark green, 
rather thick and stiff. The 
bush looks and feels prickly, 
and can always be dis- 
tinguished by its compara- 
tively large and dark red 
buds. Ultimate height, 
about 5 feet to 6 feet. The 
above description applies to 
the form that so far I have 
invariably seen supplied as 
this variety, but there are 
two trees in neighbouring 
gardens which are stated to 
have been grown at Castle- 
wellan from cuttings of the 
original tree at Tullyrae 
which have typical var. 
pygmea foliage, but are well 
over 4 feet in height. They 
are too tall for var. pygmea, 
and if their history is 
authentic, the var. clan- 
brassiliana now in com- 
merce is not true. 

Var. globosa nana, some- 
what similar in appearance, 
but buds smaller and brown; 
branchlets very thick, shin- 
ing orange yellow. A 
smaller form, ultimate 
height under 4 feet, nearly 
always makes a round 
bush, the shape of which 
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is sometimes spoilt by odd branchlets pro:ruding 
out of it. 

Var. compacta, an ornamental form, thick-set, 
round, flat top; leaves very sharp pointed. 

Var. compacta pyramidalis seems almost identical 
with var. clanbrassiliana, except in shape, which 
is pvramidal, not round or conical, and size, which 
is ultimately rather larger. 

Var. Remonti, one of the distinct forms, a small, 
very regular conical bush; branches ascending ; 


folage fiie and Fernlike; branchlets and leaves 
very small. 
Var, Gregoriana is another distinct form, a true 


piginy rarely attaining 2 feet in height; a plant 
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of conical growth, open, not crowded; branchlets 
short, light yellow; leaves thick, sharp pointed, 
rather sparsely spread on branches; buds brown 
pill-shaped. 

Var. humilis, small in stature, with thin, rather 
wiry branches. 

Var. echineformis, a dense, thick-set, globular 
thickly covered with short 
arranged radially; like a hedgehog in 


form; branchlets 
leaves, 


appearance. 


Var. Merkii, very thick and _ low-growing, 
forming a round bush; flat on top. 

Var. nana, a round bush of crowded, short, 
erect branches. 


WISTARIA AND GARDEN GATE FROM FORECOURT AT ILFORD HOUSE MANOR. 
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Var. archangelica, a thick-set, conical bush with 
stiff, short branches and rigid, very dark green, 
pointed leaves. 

Var. pygme@a, another distinct form, rarely 
attaining 2 feet in height; a dense, compact 
bush, shaped like a haystack; branchlets, foliage, 
&c., exceptionally small. 

Var. pumila, flatter in growth, almost plate-like : 
a low-growing, thick, twiggy form, of which there 
are coloured foliaged forms—glauca, nigra and 
argentea. 

Var. parviformis, a very dense-growing form ; 
foliage small, fine, yellow green. 

Var. tabuliformis, an interesting, distinct, flat- 
topped form, its branches spreading horizontally 
over the ground. This originated in the Trianon 
Gardens at Versailles. 

Var. dumosa, branches slight and horizontal, 
bending at the tips; leaves closely set, but very 
thin and flat, tapering and inclined to point up- 
wards and outwards; whole appearance not easy 
to describe, but it is quite distinct when seen 
among other forms. 

Var. rapilata, a form found in South-East 
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eight years old, and among them I have found 
three or four which promise to be dwarf forms. 
I have one each of P. asperata ponderosa, P. 
asperata and P. retroflexa. They are of stunted 
growth, are sending up no “leaders,” and the 
branchlets are small—one-third of an inch to 
an inch— and crowded, and leaves and buds 
proportionately small. As they are perfectly 
healthy and making almost inappreciable 
annual growth, they seem likely to prove true 
dwarfs. MURRAY HORNIBROOK. 


(To be continued.) 


A Beautiful Camellia 


ITH reference to the correspondence 
on Camellias now appearing in our 
pages, it may not be out of place 
to draw attention to the beautiful 
Camellia reticulata. It can be 
grown out doors and flowered well at Tittenhurst, 
Sunninghill, this year. It is a native of China, 


cae 


he ing 


FLOWERING SPRAY OF CAMELLIA RETICULATA. 
This has bright rose coloured flowers and is excellent for a cool greenhouse. 


france; a short, erect stem surmounted by a 
congested head of smal! branches. 

Var. Ellwangeriana, a flat-headed form with 
thin, crowded branches and small, pointed leaves. 

Var. mucronata, a distinct dwarf form with 
flattened outstanding branches, red yellow bark and 
stiff, sharp-pointed, dark green leaves. The 
point of junction between the branchlets and 
branches is usually swollen and darker in colour 
than the rest of the branch, 

Var. Maxwellii, an interesting form, rather 
stronger-growing than some of the others; very 
dense, bright light green foliage on Palm leaf-like 
branchlets, which droop at their tips; branches 
in horizontal rings round the stem; the whole, 
in well-grown specimens, presenting an appearance 
not unlike a Cheddar cheese. 

Of var. inverta there are several forms, one with 
erect stems and branches hanging down its sides ; 
another making occasional leaders which crack as 
if they were cut across and form a knuckle, the 
branches then bending to the ground and spread- 
ing over it. There is a coloured variety of the 
former, var. alba variegata. 

The new Chinese seedling Spruces introduced 
by Rehder, Masters and Wilson are now about 


whence it was introduced to this country nearly a 
century ago, As will be seen, the flowers are only 
semi-double and of informal outline, the colour 
being a pleasing shade of bright rose. To those 
who dislike the stiff, formal flowers of Camellia 
japonica and its numerous varieties, one may 
recommend C, reticulata with safety. The leaves 
are dark green and glossy, with a beautiful network 
of paler green veins. It is an ideal plant for a cool 
greenhouse where plenty of ventilation can be 
given and where the temperature during the winter 
can be kept at about 45° or 50° Fahr. When 
planted out in a border, which is the best way of 
growing it where the house is large enough, it 
makes a noble bush 8 feet to 1o feet high, and 
flowers freely during the early months of the year. 
It can, however, be successfully grown and 
flowered in pots. In common with other Camel- 
lias, it appreciates thoroughly drained soil consist- 
ing of good loam, peat or leaf-soil, and sand. 
One often hears complaints of Camellias shedding 
their flower-buds before these open. This is 
generally due to dryness of the atmosphere or an 
insufficient supply of water to the roots, points 
that the would-be cultivator must endeavour to 
look well after. 


H. CDiG 
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BEES 


QUEENS. 


ANY  bee-keepers will probably be- 
requeening their stocks and nucle 
with Italian queens during the next 
few weeks. A large number of 

~ queens are being imported from Italy 
under the auspices of the Food Production Depart- 
ment, and queen breeders in this country are 
rearing Italians and Italian hybrids for dis-- 
tribution. Without doubt the Italian variety 
is better able to withstand the Isle of Wight 
disease than is the old English black, though 
many experienced bee-keepers are giving up- 
“ blacks ” with the greatest regret. 

Before attempting to introduce a fresh queen, 
make quite sure that the stock to which she is- 
to be given is really queenless. Bees never tolerate 
for long two queens in one hive, If the colony 
has apparently been without a laying queen for 
some time, which the absence of brood wou 
show, make careful search to see that no “ virgin ” 
is present. If one is left in a hive, the new laying- 
queen is not likely to be accepted. 

In looking through a stock to find a queen, 
use as little smoke as possible, otherwise you may” 
excite the bees to such an extent that the queen. 
may be driven off the combs on to the floorb»ard 
or sides of the hive, and thus increase the difficulty” 
of catching her. On opening the hive, first with- 
draw the dummy, making sure that the queen 
is not on it; then go carefully through all the 
combs, beginning with the outside one. This. 
is a better method than first taking out the middle 
combs in the hope of finding the queen on one 
or other at once—a short cut that seldom pays, 
as she is quite likely to be on one of the outer combs.. 
When seen, catch her by the wings or thorax, 
preferably the former (on no account must she 
be held by the abdomen), and place her, together 
with about a dozen of her own young workers, 
in an ordinary travelling cage supplied with 
candy. She can thus be kept alive for a few days 
in reserve, in case some accident befalls the new 
queen, The candy is best made by mixing honey 
with fine icing sugar until it forms a stiff paste 
that will not run, sugar being added on severab 
consecutive days until the right consistency is 
obtained. Unless you are certain that the honey 
used came from healthy bees, this should first be- 
boiled for ten minutes to destroy any germs- 
that may exist, 

Do not introduce the new queen at the time yow 
remove the old one, but wait at least twenty-four 
hours. The bees, having then realised their loss, 
will more readily accept a stranger, For this- 
reason it is a great advantage to know exactly 
the day on whieh your new queen will arrive, so 
that all preparations can be made, 

Nowadays most queens are sent out in specially 
constructed travelling and introducing cages 
combined. All that is necessary on arrival is 
to remove the wooden lid and piece of grease- 
proof paper which covers the candy, end if there 
is not much left of this latter, fill up the hole 
with a further supply. Then move the perforated. 
zinc so that all three holes in the box are covered, 
place the cage zinc downwards on top of the 
frames below the quilts, taking care that the large 
holes in the zinc come between the top bars, and 
allow the cage to remain thus for twelve hours ; 
then, without disturbing the bees more than neces- 
sary. slide the wooden portion forward as far as 
the turned-up end of zinc, so that the candy in 
the box comes over the i Gil hole in the perforated 
zinc. 


Z Birdwood, Wek! ‘Shmarseh L. Bicc- WITHER. 
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HINTS ON PLANTING 
DAHLIAS 


HIRTY years ago the Dahlia was grown 
very extensively in gardens generally, 
and in cottagers’ and amateurs’ 
gardens particularly. Then followed 
a period when this plant was not given 
the careful attention it deserved. Whereas the show 
t ype was favoured in olden times, the Cactus 
variety seems to claim most attention now, very 


A SPRING ROOTED CUTTING. 


probably because of its less formal shape and 
great value as a decorative flower in a cut state 
at a time when cut flowers of all kinds are so much 
favoured, though for cutting there are few Dahlias 
to equal the Crowley Star type. 


Preparing the Ground.—If the plants are to 
be grown in rows abreast of each other, the whole 
plot of ground should be manured when the 
work of digging is done. Use rotted manure and 
thoroughly mix it with the soil to a depth of 
about 16inches. If they are to be grown singly 
as isolated plants to show well as specimens, 
then dig up the soil and manure it over a space 
3 feet wide at least. 


Young Plants.—All Dahlias, though strong- 
growing plants when well treated, are soon killed 
by frost. As frosts may occur as late as the 
first week in June, it is advisable to afford all 
the plants some light protection. If the ends of 
the main shoots are frozen, side shoots grow; 
these do not bear the largest flowers, and the 
date of flowering is considerably delayed. Fig. A 
shows a young plant—a spring-rooted cutting— 
turned out of a pot with its roots intact. This 
is important, as the fleshy roots are soon damaged 
if the interior of the pots is unwashed, with 
some old soil adhering. No. 1 shows a ball of soil 
and roots; No. 2, an empty pot; No. 3, crocks 
removed from the ball of soil at No. 4. The 
plant is now ready for putting out and staking. 
The finest blooms are obtained from spring- 
rooted cuttings. Fig. B shows-how old tubers 
should be planted. The manure, when only 
placed in the hole made and not in the soil generally, 
should be well mixed with the loosened soil at 
No. 1, and not put too deep, as shown at No. 2. 
The tubers and stems of the shoots are shown 
buried at the proper depth. I have often seen the 
crowns of old tubers showing above the soil surface, 
and the stems were very ungainly and required 
a great deal of support from stakes. One or two 
strong stems may be retained on each cluster of 
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old tubers, and all others—the weakest—removed. 
For example : The small central shoot in the accom- 
panying sketch B should be broken off from the 
tuber itself. If cut away, several more weakly 
shoots will grow and cause a worse state of 
overcrowding. - 

Good Positions for Dahlias.—No. <í in Fig. C 
shows a good position near a wooden fence or 
garden wall. The circles denote positions for 
single plants in narrow borders or for more plants 
together in broad borders. An edging of Box 
always seems to go well with borders of Dahlias. 
The crosses, Nos. 2, 2, denote positions for rows 
of single plants on each side of a path, No. 3. 
Between the edging of tiles or other material 
and the Dahlias various kinds of plants may be 
grown. 


Distance Apart to Plant.—The tall-growing 
varieties are best planted and grown as single 
specimens, unless they are placed near the back 
of a very broad border. If in rows, they should 
be at least 5 feet asunder. Dwarfer varieties in 
clumps must have a space of 3 feet between the 
plants and 5 feet between the clumps. In rows, 
as single plants, they must be 3 feet 6 inches apart. 
Surface mulch the plants with rotted manure 
and loam, and do not tread more than is possible 
on the soil around them after planting the 
Dahlias. G. G. 


Gardening of the Week 


FOR SOUTHERN GARDENS. 


The Kitchen Garden. 


Cauliflowers.—These must be encouraged to 
grow freely by hoeing frequently between the 
rows. In the event of a continued spell of dry 
weather they must be watered, and towards the 
final stages of growth a good application of diluted 
farmyard drainings will be of considerable benefit. 
Continue to = out young plants as they become 
ready, and keep them well supplied with water 
till they are well established. 


Late Peas.—All late Peas must be sown during 
the next few days. The ground for this crop 
must be deeply dug and well manured. Sow 
the seeds in shallow trenches, and protect them 
from rats and mice till the seedlings are through 
the soil. Autocrat, The Gladstone and Rearguard 
are all suitable varieties for late sowing. 


French Beans.—Sow these at regular intervals 
to keep up the supply. They require a rich, 
deeply dug soil, and plenty of water must be 
afforded them during dry weather. Canadian 
Wonder is a good variety for present sowing. 


A 
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HOW OLD TUBERS SHOULD BE PLANTED. 


two or three times a week. 


A GOOD POSITION FOR DAHLIAS. 


Spinach.—A good sowing of Spinach seed may 
be made now in a shady situation, such as the north 
side of a high wall. The ground should be deeply 
dug and well manured, and plenty of water must 
be given during dry spells, or the plants will quickly 
run to seed. 

Radishes.—Sow small quantities of these in a 
shady pcsition at frequent interva's, and give 
abundance of water. 


Fruit Under Glass. 


Cherries in Pots.—When the fruits have been 
gathered the trees must be taken outdoors, 
plunging the pots to the rims in ashes. The 
roots must still be kept well supplied with water, 
which must be supplemented with stimulants 
If the foliage is infested 
with red spider or aphis, it must be washed 
thoroughly with an insecticide; and in order to 
keep the trees clean they should be vigorously 
syringed with a hose-pipe or garden engine every 
evening. 

Peaches and Nectarines in  Pots.—Trees 
from which the fruits have been gathered may 
be removed outdoors and treated as advised for 
Cherries. Later trees which are carrying full 
crops must be constantly attended to as regards 
watering and feeding. The roots must never 
be allowed to become too , as this is certain 
to reflect on the quality of the fruits. The final 
thinning of the fruits must be done as soon as they 
have commenced to stone. Give the roots a good 
mulch with rich manure as soon as the fruits have 
commenced their second swelling. 


The Hardy Fruit Garden. 


Grafted Trees.—When it can be seen that the 
scions are growing freely, the clay must be moved 
from the grafts and the ties loosened. Fresh 
raffia must be tied round the graft, as there is 
danger of the scions being blown out by the wind. 
Remove all new growths which appear below the 
graft. 

Coverings on Fruit Trees.—Nets and other 
coverings must now be removed from the trees. 
Where glass copings are used for protection, they 
should be so fixed that they may be easily removed 
when the danger of frost has passed, as it is essential 
that the trees have the full benefit of rain. As 
soon as the coverings haye been removed, the 
trees should be thoroughly drenched with a suitable 
insecticide. 

The Flower Garden. 


Summer Bedding.—As soon as the spring- 
flowering plants have passed out of flower, the 
beds should be prepared for the summer bedding. 
Some well-rotted manure and soot must be dug 
into them, and if the soil is dry, it should 
be well soaked with water from the garden hose. 
As it is important to accomplish the work of 
bedding out quickly, as many hands as possible 
should be requisitioned from other departfhents 
of the garden. 

Flowering Shrubs.—Chimonanthus, Forsythias, 
Ribes and various other early flowering shrubs 
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which flower on the previous year's growth may be 
wut hard back after flowcring. 


The Rock Garden.—There will be many blanks 
in the rock garden when the spring-Howering 
plants are over. Many annuals may be employed 
to take the place of some of the spring-flowering 
plants. These may either be sown or planted 
out, but it-will be necessary to give them a little 
fresh soil. Aubrietias will produce a second crop 
of flowers if they are carefully cut over. 


Piants Under Glass. 


General Remarks.—Lose no time in potting 
Carnations into their flowering pots when they 
are ready. To make room for the young plants 
the old ones may be plunged in ashes in a sheltered 
position outdoors, where they will continue to 
supply plenty of good flowers. Pot on rooted 
plants of Poinsettia and keep them growing in 
a warm, moist atmosphere; they may be given 
cooler treatment later on. Another batch of 
Poinsettia cuttings may be rooted now for flowering 
in small pots. A sowing of Mignonette may be 
made for autumn flowering. Sow seeds of Calceo- 
laria in very fine sandy soil, and place them ina cold 
frame to germinate. Keep Calanthes growing in 
a warm, moist atmosphere. As growth advanccs, 
water can be afforded more libcrally. 

E. Harriss. 
(Gardener to Lady Wantage.) 
Lockinge Gardens, Wantage, Berks. 


FOR. NORTHERN GARDENS. 


The Kitchen Garden. 


Tomatoes.—Plants intended for outdoor culti- 
vation should now be hardencd off, and any time 
during the next fortnight w.ll be soon enough 
to have them planted out. In every case a warm 
situation should be chosen, preferably against a 


south or west wall. It is unwise to plant in 
over-rich soil, as ample feeding can be given 
after a number of fruits have set. Encourage 


the plants to make = short-jointed growchs by 
firm planting, and water sparingly at the start, 


Late Peas.—While all growers put forth their 
best efforts to produce Peas at the earliest possible 
date, it must be admitted that the same efforts 
Are not always made to produce the latest possible 
crop of this estimable vegetable. It is always 
advisable to sow a moderately early variety for 
this crop, and strict attention should be given 
to the cultural details. In most cases the greatest 
enemy to this crop is mildew, so that steps should 
be taken to guard against this pest. Briefly 
Stated, the preparation and treatment of the 
ground should be similar to the making of 
miniature Celery trenches. Before sowing, see 
that the soil is sufficiently moist to ensure quick 
germination of the szeds, and subsequent water- 
ings must be determined by the climatic con- 
ditions. 

French Beans.—Continue to make small 
sowings at intervals to keep up a continuous 
supply of fresh young Beans. 


The Flower Garden. 


Herbaceous Piants.—Early attention must be 
given to staking and tying such plants as require 
support, This work should be accomplished 
in such a way as not to render the plants unsightly. 
For the more vigorous growing plants, ordinary 
Pea stakes will be found as useful as any. Thin 
out the shoots of the taller-growing Asters and 
Michaclmas Daisies; half a dozen good strong 
shoots will give a far more pleasing effect than 
double that number. Although staking is essential, 
Delphiniums should have more freedom, as, if 
tightly tied, they are liable to break. 


Bedding Plants.—A start can now be made of 
planting out some of the more tender subjects, 
while some may be held back for another fortnight. 
See that the plants are thoroughly moistened 
before being put out, as nothing is more harmful 
than giving occasional driblets of water during 
dry weather. A far better plan is to thoroughly 
moisten the soil before planting. 


Plants Under Glass. 


Carnations.—The earliest batches of Malmaisons 
will now be coming into bloom, and, in order to 
preserve the colour, it will be advisable to slightly 
shade the roof glass. Later batches should not 
be shaded, unless during the hottest part of the 
day. As the pots will now be more or less well 
filled with roots, it will be necessary to attend 
to the watering in the morning and afternoon, 
Damp the paths several times a day, and a slight 
spraving among the plants.will help to keep the 
atmosphere cool. 
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Calceolarias.—Where large batches of these 
fine greenhouse flowering plants are required, a 
small sowing can be made now, to be followed by 
successive sowings up to the end of June. Sow 
in pans which have been well drained, and make 
the soil moderately firm. Before sowing, dust 
a little fine sand over the surface. As the seeds 
are extremely fine, great care must be taken in 
sowing so that they may be evenly distributed 
over the surface. If the pans are covered with 
sheets of glass and shaded, little or no watcring 
will be required until germination takes place. 
Put the pans in a cool, shaded greenhouse, and 
turn the glass daily to check evaporation. 


Fruit Under Glass. 


Figs.—The fruits on the earliest trees will now 
be ripening, and extra care will be necessary in 
the use of the syringe. If sufficient moisture 
can be maintained, it will be as well to discontinue 
Ssvringing for the present. Give ample water to 
the roots, aS it must be remembered that the 
second crop, which will be well advanced, must 
not receive a check. 

Melons.—Aas soon as the first signs of ripening 
appear, syringing the plants overhead should 
cease and watcring the roots be gradually reduced. 
Many handsome fruits are utterly spoilt by 
neglecting this very necessary precaution. Another 
sowing of seed should now be made; indeed, it 
is always wise to have a number of young plants 
at hand in case of need. 

Joun HIGHGATE. 

(Head-gardener to the Marquis of Linlithgow.) 

Hopeloun, South Queensferry, Linlithgow. 


ANSWERS 
TO CORRESPONDENTS 


FLOWER GARDEN. 


PHEONIES (D. W., Surrev).---The Prony stem sent is 
attacked by the fungus Botrytis pæxoniw. The course 
you are pursuing is the best to adopt, and it would be well 
to remove some of the soil from about the base of the 
plants and replace with fresh soit mixed with lime. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 


FIR TREES (//. M. 7'.).—The specimen received for 
determination is Pinus radiata, often called Pinus insignis. 
It is a fast-growing tree of dense habit. quite suitable for 
the purpose required. It is likely to give excellent results 
in Somerset. although not suitable for the colder parts 
of the country. Plants 12 inches to 18 inches high are 
likely to give better results than larger specimens, 


PINE LEAVES (Alford).—The curious excrescences on 
the leaves of the Pine are masses of spores of the fungus 
Peridermium Pini. This fungus is a stage in the history 
of a parasite of Groundsel, the form which occurs on 
the Groundsel producing orange patches on the foliage 
of that plant throughout most of the year, but particularly 
In autumn, Spores from the spore masses on the Pine 
cannot attack the Pine, but only the Groundsel or some 
nearly related plant; and certain of the spores on the 
Groundsel produce the fungus which attacks the Pine 
needles and the Pine needles only. There is thus an 
alternation of hosts—Pine needle to Groundsel, Groundsel 
to Pine needle annually, just as is seen in Wheat rust, 
where the fungus occurring on Barberry foliage in spring 
produces rust on Wheat in summer and autumn, passing 
thence to the Barberry again in spring. It does not 
usually do scrious damage to Pines. 

PLANTING OF HEDGES (EFsver).—A Tamarix, either 
T. gallica or T. tetrandra, could be used to form a hedge 
round your Rose garden. There is little to choose between 
them for the purpose, but It is probable that T. gallica 
could be most easily procured. Cupressus macrocarpa 
is a doubtful subject for your neighbourhood, but ‘Thuya 
gigantea, T. occidentalis and Cupressus Lawsoniana 
might all be used to form quick-growing hedges in any 
part of Essex, Plants 2 feet to 3 feet high would be more 
suitable than larger ones, as they would become established 
more quickly. Other good hedge plants that are not 
commonly used for the purpose are Berberis Darwinil 
and B. stenophylla. We regret that we do not know 
the Cinnamon Vine by that name. If a specimen could 
be sent. we should be pleased to identify it and advise 
you regarding its garden value and requirements. 


FRUIT GARDEN. 


BIG-BUD ON FILBERT TREES (R. A. C. B.).—YThe 
Filberts are attacked by a big-bud mite, Eriophyes 
Avellane, This mite is allied to the Black Currant 
mite E. ribis, but. is distinct. It seems to do less damage 
than the Black Currant mite. 

PEAR TREE (M. F. \f.).—The Pear foliage is badly 
attacked dy a species of mite nearly related to the Black 
Currant mite, but distinct, and called Eriophyes pyri 
The best treatment is to spray the trees in November with- 
a wash made by mixing 6lb. quicklime with 1lb. caustic 
soda, slaking with hot water in which 3!b. flowers of 
sulphur have been incorporated. Bring the mixture up 
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to 10 gallons with water. Apply when the tree is at rest 
only. The mites hibernate between the bud scales, and 
the spray will kill them before they have an opportunity 
to invade the young teaves next year. We are unable 
to trace your enquiry re single Chrysanthemum. Was it 
not the varicty Cottage Pink ? 


ROSE GARDEN. 


CLIMBING ROSES AND OTHER QUESTIONS ( Essex).—— 
The following Roses are all suitable for your heated grcen- 
house, providing the structure is not kept very warm 
and ciose : Marechal Niel, Lamarque, Niphetos, and Lady 
Hillingdon. The first named and Niphetos are perhaps 
the best of the four. Jf a speciinen of your blown-down 
conifer were sent we could doubtless name the plant. 
Of the trees you mention. Thuya gigantea is the quickest - 
growing tree. It usually forms a very handsome specimen 
of pyramidal habit. Cupressus sempervirens and C. 
Lawsoniana erecta viridis are both columnar trees of dense 
habit with narrow heads of branches. C. Lawsoniana 
Silver Queen forms a handsome specimen and is quick- 
growing. Should you prefer a green-leaved tree, Thuya 
gigantea would be most satisfactory ; but if you wish for 
a silyer-leaved tree, then Cupressus Lawsoniana Silver 
Queen would be suitable. It would be advisable to work 
the ground well before planting and to lighten it by the 
addition of sand and plenty of decayed leaves. Catal 
bignonioides ought to grow qute satisfactorily in the 
position described in Essex. The tree is quite hardy, but 
shelter from violent wind is advisable 


THE GREENHOUSE. 


ORCHIDS (C. T. D.).—The Orchids are, with one 
exception, particularly fine examples of Orchis mascula. 
The palest is an almost albino form of Orchis Morio. 
the Green-winged Orchis. 

VINE LEAVES (U. 7.).—The lcaves of the Vines sent. 
have all the appearance of suffering from something 
wrong in the atmospheric conditions. Has ventilation 
been attended to sutħciently carly in the day? This 
seems the most likely cause of the trouble. 

POLYPODIUM AUREUM (S... Guildford).—Without 
seeing the plant and knowing the conditions under which 
it is growing, it is impossibie to determine the cause of 
failure. It is a tropical plant, and requires a warm house 
with tropical conditions of heat and moisture. 


VINE LEAVES DISEASED (H. T., Deron).—We 
cannot detect traces of mildew on the sulphur marks. The 
leaves appear to us to be attenuated and somewhat flabby 
and weak, as if forced into growth too quickly, and the 
damage they have suffered is due, we think. to * scalding ”’ 
by hot gleams of sunshine in the carly morning striking the 
foliage while it was damp with condensed moisture. If 
mildew is or has been present, it will have made itself 
decidedly known by now, because there is no mistaking 
its presence once it has established itself in a vinery. 
Please say if this is the case and we will help you. If 
due to “scalding,” as we surmise, we will suggest the best 
treatment to adopt. Scarcity of fuel is causing much 
trouble to Vine-growers, 


KITCHEN GARDEN. 


KING EDWARD POTATO (A. D. G.).—The onty 
trouble which is affecting the King Edward Potatoes 
is the ordinary brown scab, which does not reduce the 
crop nor affect the cooking. Some have apparently, 
like the one sent, had their shoots rubbed off after sprouting, 
but they appear still to be capable of sprouting again. 
The shrivelling is due to being kept in rather dry conditions, 
but is not a scrious fault. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


PAYMENT OF WAGES DURING ILLNESS (Subecriber). 
The British Gardeners’ Association does not include in 
its programme the payment of wages during illness. 
The association contends that a gardener should receive 
a wage sufficiently high when he is in good health to 
enable him to provide for periods of iness. 


SHED FOR STORING PURPOSES (F. H. W.).—As 
you need your shed for so many purposes, it will be neces- 
sary to make a compromise between a fruit-room and an 
ordinary storehouse. The ground on which it is to be built 
must, of course, be well drained, and the structure may 
run from east to west. This will allow of the late-keeping 
fruits being placed on the north side. It should be built 
of bricks with, if possible, a good thatched roof, as such a 
covering is less affected by atmospheric changes than any 
other. Arrangements must, of course, be made for 
ventilation. Fruits and root vegetables keep better 
in the dark than in the light, which fact you must bear 
in mind. Fora fruit-house the most. desirable floor is an 
earthen one, made very firm; but, as you need stalls for 
bicycles therein, it is possible that an earthen floor would 
be too damp. We think with you that a structure 
with two storeys would be the most suitable, leaving the 
lower portion for the heavier articles. The firep'ace 
should be situated at one end, as a drying heat would be 
likely to cause the Apples to shrivel. Tho main point 
to consider in keeping fruits and different root vegetables 
is to keep them as cool as possible, consistent with 
being safe from frost. As a great deal depends upon the 
situation and surroundings, it would be a good p'an to get 
a practical man to study these suggestions on the spot 
and see how far they can be satisfactorily carried out. 
It might be more advantageous to shut off the bicycle 
store from the rest of the building, as fruits and vegetables 
generate moisture, which would not. be desirable from the 
bicycle point of view. 

NAMES OF PLANTS.—J. W. N.—1, Ribes aureum ; 
2, Asparagus scandens; 2, Pulmonaria officinalis (Lung- 
wort); 4, Lunaria annua (Honesty); 5, Corydalis bulbosa, 
B.. Ledbury. a—Muscari comosum. M. A., Shaftes 
bury..—Cydonia, japonica. 
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COLUMN FOR, THE 
CURIOUS 


Our Goop FRIEND THE BEE.—The flower of the 
Aristolochia here illustrated may, I think, well 
find a place among the curious, although it is not 
so complicated as that of the Coryanthes. The 
particular variety here shown is, I believe, named 
hyperborea and is a native of Northern India. 
It is said to be almost free from the offensive odour 
that characterises this aristocratic family, and 
which, no doubt, proves most attractive to flies, 
which fertilise the flowers. It is fortunate for us 
that bees possess the same idea as to what con- 
stitutes an agreeable smell as we humans do, 
or our gardens would be intolerable, unless wholly 
given over to the cultivation of certain trees and 
vegetables. In the days of Good Queen Bess 
we were not so dependent on sugar ships; but 
honey and the honeycomb—more to be desired 
than gold, yea, than much fine gold—played 
a far greater part in our national economy. 
Let those who have gardens determine in this 
hour of need that it shall be so again. The bee 
is a good friend and willing worker. I remember 
reading of some bees that were kept on a roof top 
in Bishopsgate Street, London, and which were 
found habitually gathering honey as 
far away as ‘“‘happy Hampstead.” 
That indeed a handicap! But 
those of us who have country 
gardens want the bee there, and we 
should do something to render them 
attractive to her and ourselves by 
sowing and growing some of her 
favourite flowers.—H. H. WARNER, 


THYMUS HERBA BARONA.—I wonder 
if the Rev. Joseph Jacob can tell me 
the origin of the name of my 
beloved seed cake Thyme—Thymus 
herba barona; and I wonder if he 
has come across it in his search after 
reference to the Orange Thyme. I 
collected this very distinct and—to 
lovers of seed cake — attractive - 
species in Corsica, and I got the 
name from either Kew or Edinburgh ; 

I forget which. But I have never 
seen the name in any book, and, as 
far as I can tell, the plant was not 
in cultivation in this country when I 
introducedit. It is a creeping species, 
rather thicker and stiffer in stem, and fatter and 
glossier in leaf, than Thymus Serpyllum. The 
flower is much like that of Serpyllum, but the 
whole plant has a strong, pungent scent of Caraway 
seed. But why the Baron’s Herb? I should 
«ery much like to know ; and I think the “ Column 
for the Curious” the most likely place to find 
-out.—CLARENCE ELLIOTT, Stevenage. 


‘Sundries at the ‘Chelsea 
Show 


HE general idea seems to prevail that 
the exhibits of the many and varied 
articles which are embraced by the 
term “horticultural sundries” are of 
small importance and insufficient interest 
to merit much attention or a detailed report. 
The fact is, if we take a little trouble to investigate, 


we find that a great deal of science, ingenuity and 
experimental work lies behind these demonstra- 


tions of the progress made by the chemist, the 
_engineer, and the manufacturer of implements 


THE GARDEN. 


and materials necessary to the proper performance 
of gardening operations, the effective treatment of 
diseases and pests, and the best systems of soil 
enrichment and plant nourishment. There were, 
indeed, on many of the stands erected in the 
Lime Tree Avenue exhibits of far-reaching import- 
ance and distinctive merit. 

The Stonehouse Works Company, West Brom- 
wich, showed some fine patterns of spraying 
machines and syringes, one quite new syringe, 
made in black celluloid, with plated rod and 
fittings, being an ideal implement for ladies’ use. 
The Kilzall insecticides and Abunda fertilisers 
this firm manufactures were also shown. 

Messrs. G. and W. Purser, Charles Street, 
Hatton Garden, E.C., had a fine syringe fitted with 
a triple nozzle, which facilitates rapid and thorough 


spraying of Potatoes, dwarf Roses, &. A new 
spraying compound called McLeod's Spraying 
Fluid was also to be seen on this stand. It is a 


formula which is recognised by the Australian 
Government, and is extensively used in that 
country. 


AM. 


AN ARISTOLOCHIA FROM 


NORTHERN INDIA. 


The Holder-Harriden Company of Noble House, 


Noble Street, E.C., had a big display of sprayers 


constructed of non-corrosive brass alloy. These 
machines are fitted with internal pumps, by which 
they may be charged with compressed air, enabling 
the operator to use both hands to manipulate 
the lance while spraying. 

The Four Oaks Spraying Machine Company, 
Four Oaks, Sutton Coldfield, were well represented 
by a large variety of sprayers for all purposes. 

Another good show of knapsack and other models 
in both direct pumping and pneumatic pressure 
machines was made by the United Brassfounders 
and Engineers, Limited, Birmingham. 

Messrs. Walter Voss and Co., Limited, Millwall, 
E., who may be described as ranking among the 
pioneers of spraying specialities, had a series of 
samples of their various preparations, such as 
lime-sulphur, lead arsenate and other insecticides 
and fungicides; and from charts and diagrams 
visitors were acquainted with the uniform standard 
to which all these productions are kept. 

The well-known Abol ‘syringes and chemicals 
were to be seen on Messrs. E. A. White’s exhibit, 


and the firm had fertilisers in addition to the Dig ay 
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Abol spray, which retains its widespread reputation. 
Ichthemic Guano was another of the old favourites 
among plant foods, and Messrs. Prentice’s Tomorite, 
the popular Tomato manure. 

A highly instructive series of illustrations of 
destructive garden pests in natural colours was on 
view at the stand of the Boundary Chemical Com- 
pany Limited, Cranmer Street, Liverpool. This 
firm’s long experience and excellent facilities for 
producing preventives and cures for plant ailments 
induce confidence in their goods. A novel little 
device for encouraging the opening of shy blooms of 
Roses, Carnations, &c., required for exhibition on 
a certain date, was a new thing which this firm had 
on view. 

Beautifully woven cane furniture for use in 
garden tea-houses, verandas, &c., was shown by 
the Dryad Cane and Metal Works, Leicester. 

Mr. J. Edginton, Ecclesall, Sheffield, displayed 
samples of Limbux, which is a scientifically treated 
lime of the finest possible grade and utmost purity. 
A soil fumigant and a dry powder spray known as 
Bordobux were other items on this stand. 

Rito, the humatised peat fertiliser, was there, 
and Messrs. Allwood's special Carnation manure 
was also shown. 

A great variety of essential and useful appliances 
occupied a large stand of Messrs. William Wood 
and Sons, Limited, Wood Green. 

It is unnecessary to dilate on the importance 
that horticulturists and agriculturists now attach 
to the spraying of their Potato crops. Many 
people, however, find this to be a matter of diffi- 
culty, the mixing of exact quantities of separate 
chemicals especially being a troublesome operation. 
The new Burgundy mixture, ‘‘ Blighty ” overcomes 
this difficulty ; it is manufactured by the Mond 
Nickel Company. Cold water is added to the 
preparation, and you have your spraying mixture 
ready for use. 


A gold medal was awarded to Messrs. Webb and 
Sons (Stourbridge), Limited, of Wordsley, Stour- 
bridge, for their excellent exhibit of flowering 
plants raised from seed, among which were 
Calceolarias, Cinerarias, Schizanthuses, Begonias 
and Gloxinias. 

Visitors to the Chelsea Show could not fail 
to see and admire the magnificent border 
Carnations shown by Mr. James Douglas, Great 
Bookham, and the extremely interesting collec ion 
of Cytisuses from Messrs. R. C. Notcutt, Wood- 
bridge, and we regret that these exhibits were 
omitted from the report in last week’s issue. 
Among the gems of Mr. Douglas’s Carnations, 
for which a silver-gilt medal was awarded, were 
Cleopatra, which gained an award of merit (see 
page 252), Surrey Clove (scarlet) and Glamour, 
a really good yellow. In the group of Cytisuses, 
which gained the high award of a gold medal, 
were standards of Cytisus Beani, C. Dallimore 
and C. kewensis, all flowering to perfection, 
and Japanese Azaleas of beautiful and uncommon 
colours. 


OBITUARY 


THOMAS SMITH. 


WE regret to hear of the death of Mr. Thomas 
Smith, proprietor of the famous nurseries at 
Newry, at the age of seventy-eight. He 
was one of the best-known  horticulurists in 
Europe, and the products of his nurseries were 
sent to New Zealand, Australia, Canada and 
India, and to the Royal Courts of England, 
Denmark and _ Russia, Mr. Smith also 
had a great repu ation as a landscape gardener, 
and was oe possess the finest collection of 
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The R.H.S. Show, May 13 


AN UNPROFESSIONAL REPORT. 


VITTING -Blackbird Bungalow amid 
the early morning mists and dew, 
equipped for the drive to the little 
branch line station, I went up to the 
Royal Horticultural Society’s show 
on May 13, tempted by the word 
" Tulip,” a flower of which I am a foolishly fond 
devotee. I was not a little disappointed to find a 
forced Rose and Carnation show, and only a few 
Tulips. It seems the Royal Horticultural Society 
‘“ propose,” but exhibitors ‘‘ dispose '’—as they 
choose. However, Messrs. Barr’s exhibit was a show 
in itself. It was very consoling to a poor amateur 
to find still to the fore such old favourites as retro- 
flexa (there was a coarser and clumsier one miscalled 
‘‘improved ’’) and fulgens, which looks so lovely 
naturalised in long grass among the tender green 
of Nut bushes. Clara Butt was there, with 
Margaret, the Rev. H. Ewbank, Sultan and Bouton 
d’Or. Others specially charming were Eros, 
mauve flaked; Twilight (well named), brownish 
purple, with streaks of sunset gold ; William Pitt, 
deep cerise with blue-green base; Doris, looking 
like Strawberrics and cream; Celia, suggesting 
Mulberries and cream; and Kaleidoscope, a salmon 
mayonnaise. (Please pardon “f Anne’s”’ culinary 
comparisons.) Some Tulips were—like myself— 
obviously suffering from “melting moments” 
of the first warm day of spring, and consequently 
also looking somewhat dishevelled. It was refresh- 
ing to turn to Messrs. May’s cool-looking Ferns. 
I was much charmed by Messrs. Cheal’s Crab 
Apple and other flowering trees, and at once 
selected the new seedling (just named Lady 
Northcliffe) as the loveliest. But, after all, 
are any of them more beautiful than Lord Derby 
or Lane’s Prince Albert and similar Apple blossoms 
which bear valuable fruit ? 

Then I feasted my eyes on Mr. Clarence Elliott's 
royal blue Gentians. Strange that so lowly 
growing a flower possesses such imperial dignity ! 
They were artfully set off by some ivory ones 
and a background of pale yellow Primula Auricula, 
and—in contrast—a lot of little weedy things in 
2-inch pots on one side, and on the other a 
mean-looking, dirty red thing miscalled Ruby, 
but more like a garnet, though a libel on that. 

A stand of unnamed Narcissi next arrested my 
attention, and while admiring and mentally 
considering them, another lady summed them up 
exactly as I did, thus—to her companion: “ No! 
I don't like that orange-centred one. It’s too— 
well—it looks common. I like that pure white 
and the greenish white with the lemon eye. They 
are both lovely, but I don’t see anything particular 
in the rest.” 

Then I sat down and waited for Mrs. “ Busy 
Bee ” (who was spending money at the rate of a 
shilling a minute at the Army and Navy Stores 
close by). Among other things she bought some 
Dates, and I send the recipe for her latest con- 
fection of Rhubarb camouflaged as Date conserve 
for tarts, &c., for immediate use. The household 
is getting tired of plain Rhubarb, and sugar is 
being hoarded for choicer jams later on. Rhubarb 
and Date conserve : Ingredients.—Seven pounds of 
Rhubarb cut in inch pieces, one and a half pounds 
of Dates stoned and cut in pieces, two pounds of 
sugar, two teaspoonfuls of ground Ginger, and 
four Bitter Almonds chopped. Method.—Put 
a teacupful of water in the preserving pan 
with the Rhubarb and gently simmer for one 


hour. Then add the ingredients as above and 
boil gently for two hours, keeping it well 
stirred, ANNE AMATEUR. 


Originally intended for the Port of London 
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AROUND THE MARKETS 


HE long-looked for Antipodean Apples have 
not arrived, though a boat with a small 
cargo has just reached Manchester after having 
been held up in the canal through a strike of 
tugmen. But this will be only as a drop in 
the ocean as regards satisfving the enormous 
demand that exists, and we in and around 
London will have to wait until the merry month of 
June is in before any quantity is to be expected. Then 
we are to have somewhere about 80,000 boxes of Tas- 
manian Apples. It is rumoured that the shipment 
has becn 
diverted. 

Oranges are plentiful but, owing to the shortage of 
other fruits, are in great demand, and consequently prices 
are still high, As might have been expected, the few 
days of summer weather have created an enormous demand 
for Lemons, and prices are high. English Grapes, Black 
Hamburghs, are more plentiful and quite 2s. per tb. dearer 
than the Belgians of the same variety. 

Guernsey Melons and Figs, and particularly Figs from 
Worthing. are especially fine and eagerly bought up. 
English Peaches are improving in quality and sell at 
from 12s. upwards, especially upwards. Strawberries 
arc from 4s. 6d. to 10s. per Ib., but will soon be much 
cheaper, though none will be really cheap this year, 
Goose berries may now be had at ls. 2d. per ib. Curiously 
enough, Cucumbers havea tendency to rise, though Toma- 
toes are steady, but of beautiful colour and appearance. 

Spring Cabbage is coming in plentifully and nicely 
hearted, but is 2s. 6d. and upwards per dozen. Cauliflowers, 
always In demand, go up to as much as 88. Sprouting 
Broccoli, now going off, is 108. per bag. New Carrots are 
fuirly plentiful and good, though Turnips are still very 
poor. Radishes are especially good, and it is interesting 
to see the quantity of Long Reds, which a few years ago 
would sell slowly, in demand. Natural Rhubarb is plentiful 
and cheaper, and few will look at the samples of forced 
sticks. Mushrooms have gone down to about 2s. 6d, 
pertb. The chief vegetable feature has been the splendid 
supplies of Asparagus, which is cheap. Forced Beans and 
Peas sell well and are of quite good quality. There is a 
great demand for saladings, and quite small Lettuce fetch 
4s. per dozen. 

The best flowers from all points of view are Sweet Peas, 
white Antirrhinums and Malmaisons. A few salesmen 
have especially good Carnations, particularly of Carola 
and Red Ensign, but generally they are not quite sgo 
good as recent samples. Last week's rush of Tulips is 
now a thing of tho past, and double Narcissi seem to be 
the most plentiful flowers. Smilax and Gypsophila are 
scarce and poor in quality, though Maijdenhair Fern is 
improving. 

High prices are realised for summer bedding plants, 
which are in great demand, and nearly all the supplies 
are of first-rate quality. Paul Crampel Geraniums, in 
6-size pots, sell at from 6s. 6d. to 9s. per dozen ; ** a wicked 
price,” as one large retailer remarked to me yesterday, 
‘and shan’t we be accused of profiteering !” Besides these 
initial high prices, the present increased costs of handling 
have to be added before the retail selling price 
is arrived at. 

Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums, white Azaleas, Mignonette, 
white Margucrites, splendid Hydrangeas and Cinerarias 
are the chief decorative plants. 


SOCIETIES 


THE monthly meeting of the United Horticultural Bencfit 
and Provident Socicty was held in the Royal Horticultural 
Socicty’s Hall on Monday, May 12, Mr. C. H. Curtis 
presiding. Three members were allowed to withdraw 
a double amount of interest from their deposit accounts 
amounting to £8 11s. 4d., and one member over the age 
of seventy years withdrew £60 6s. 7d. from his deposit 
account. The sick pay for the month on the ordinary 
side amounted to £69 8s. 4d., on the State section to 
£26 8s., and matcrnity claims to £4 103. The financial 
statement was read by the treasurer, who reported that 
the trustees had invested a further £500 in War Bonds. 
The secretary also reported that the society’s books on 
the State sectlon had been audited by the Government 
auditors. up to March 31, 1919. The next committee 
meeting will be held on June 2 at 7 p.m. .- 


SCOTTISH HORTICULTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


THE monthly meeting of the Scottish Horticultural 
Assocjation was held in the Hall, 6, St. Andrew Square, 
Edinburgh, on the evening of May 6. There was a good 
attendance, presided over by Mr. Robert Fife, of Messrs. 
Dobbie and Co., president of the association. The lecture 
of the evening was given by Dr. J. H. Wilson of the 
University of St. Andrews. His subject was “ The 
Scenery and Vegetation of Australia.” The lecture, 
which was of a most interesting nature, was illustrated 
by lantern slides and dried specimens of plants. Dr. 
Wilson gave a graphic account of the character of Australian 
scenery, and described in detail the general character of 
the vegetation and the climatic causes for the character 
it had assumed. The question of the rainfall in relation 
to the vegetation was admirably discussed, and the lecture 
as a whole was much appreciated by those present. The 
usual formal business was also transacted, and considerable 
interest was taken in a collection of seedling Daffodils 
shown by Mr. William Cuthbertson, Maitland Lodge, 
Duddingston. 
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THE BRITISH CARNATION SOCIETY. 


THE spring exhibition of this socicty was held in cone 
Pala with the fortnightly meeting of the Royal 

orticultural Socicty on May 13, a small schedule of 
prizes having been arranged. Competition was not great. 
Only one exhibitor, Mr. Engelmann, staged twelve vascs 
of Carnations, twelve varietics, twenty-five blooms of 
each, in the George Monro, jun., Challenge Cup class, 
Carola, Circe (fancy), Lady Northcliffe, Scarlee Carola, 
Saffron and Variegated Carola bcing some of the best. 

For three vases each of British-raised novelties, 
distributed since January, 1916, the Misses Pryce and 
Fyfe, Birchgrove, were first, Scarlet Dragon, Alison 
(pink) and Isobel Felton (the purest and shapeliest white 
in the show, also sweet-scented) being the three. 

For three vases of American novelties Mr. Engelmann 
was first. 

For a group of Carnations in pots (first prize, Lord 
Howard de Walden’s silver-gilt challenge vase) Mr. C. A 
Cain, The Node, Welwyn (gardener, Mr. T. Pateson), 
secured the trophy. His best were Carola, Triumph, 
Circe and Salmon Enchantress. 

Mr. Cain also secured the first prize for one vase of 
Carnations, twelve blooms, three varieties, 

For one vase of twelve blooms of Pink Sensation, 
Mr. D. Stoner Crowther, Hall Green, Hampton Hill, 
was first. 

In a non-competitive group the Misses Pryce and Fyfe 
had Maisie, Alison, Cholite and Triumph, among others. 

Mr. Engelmann filled a table with fine blooms, the 
varieties being practically the same as those staged in 
the George Monro, jun., Challenge Cup class. 


TRADR NOTES. 
“ KILOGRUB.” 

THR damage done to the crops of the kingdom by soit 
ests is enormous, and for a long time past experiments. 
ave been tried to eradicate wireworms and the numerous 
other pests which have wrought such havoc on corn and 
oe lands, in gardens, and the enterprises of fruit, 
vegetable and flower production so widely pursued 
throughout the kingdom under glass. ‘‘ Kilogrub’”’ is. 
said to have been found effective in destroying these pests. 
It is manufactured by Messrs. John Peak and Co., 
Bridgewater Chemical Works, Wigan, Lancs. 
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FISH MFAL FOR PIGS AND POULTRY. 

It will noted by our advertisement pages that the 
Humber Fishing and Fish Manure Company of Winchester 
Chambers, High Street, Hull, are sending out, free of 
charge, a small book which gives much very instructive 
information concerning the use of Pure Fish Meal for 
pig and poultry feeding. This little book shows how to 
discriminate between the best and inferior qualities, 
and also shows how the analysis of Pure Fish Meal com- 
pares with the analysis of most foodstuffs used or wn 
on the farms; and this firm, in order to get thelr brand 
more extensively known, is making a special offer of 
trial cwt. lots at 22s. 6d. per cwt., carriage paid, or 56lb. 
lots at 12s. 6d. per bag, carriage paid, and every bag, 
apart from being sold under the analysis as required by 
the Board of Agriculture, also carrics the firm’s own 
guarantee of being made from best white fish only, with 
the lowest possible figures of oil and salt. It speaks 
well for the reputation of this firm’s goods that theirs 
were the first to be selected for import into Belgium 
after the Armistice was signed. ; 


GARDENING APPOINTMENT. 


Mr. H. W. REYNOLDS, for the past five and a half years 
ardener to Sir Ralph Hare, rt., and previously at 
Southfield Park, en a has been appointed 
head-gardener to Dr. C. A. P. Oxsburne, The Grove, 
Old Catton, Norwich. 


PUBLICATION RECEIVED. 


Journal of the Royal Horticultural Society, No. X1., 1918. 
This journal is published for past and present students 
of the Royal Horticultural Society’s Gardens. All 
communications should be addressed to the Secretary, 
Royal Horticultural Society's Gardens, Wisley. 


SCHEDULE RECEIVED. 


Skegness Annual Flower Show and Gala, to be held on 
August 14. Hon. Secretary, R. Johnson, Sunningdale 
Drive, North Shore Estate, Skegness. 


The Gardeners’ Royal Benevolent Institu- 
tion.—The Prince of Wales has kindly consented 
to be president of this Institution, of which His 
Royal Highness’s grandfather and father were 
formerly presidents. 

The British Carnation Society.—A reunion 
dinner was held at the Holborn Restaurant on 
Wednesday, May 21, in connection with the 
British Carnation Society. J. S. Brunton, Esq., 
was inthe chair. The dinner was followed by a 
concert, in which professional singers took part. 
The chairman in his speech said that during the 
war the society was not dormant, as it had sent 
innumerable bunches of Carnations to hospitals, 
where they were very much appreciated; but now 
that the war is over they hope for great things 
from the society. 
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POULTRY NOTES 


By 


OULTRY-KEEPERS who are observant 
can glean many most helpful hints 
from close studies of photographs, 
whether of houses, birds, pens or plant. 
All they have to do is to look for points 
= in tbe reproductions concerned ; andit is a habit 
well worth cultivating. ; 

Value of Breeders’ Catalogues.—The average 
poultry-keeper regards a breeder’s catalogue 
as only a price-list, whereas in it I see a practical 
text-book calculated to help those who study 
its illustrations closely and to broaden their 
views. For that reason I always impress upon 
my students when they commence operations 
the importance of collecting a set of breeders’ 
catalogues. And those who under my guidance 
engage in professional poultry-breeding are advised 
at the beginning to use illustrations freely in their 
catalogues. Many readers of my weekly notes 
in THE GARDEN, judging from past correspondence, 
are ex-Service men taking 
up poultry-breeding as a 
profession. To them I 
give one most helpful 
hint: “ Make full use of 
illustrations in connec- 
tion with all printing 
matter.” <A photographic 
reproduction will impress 
a likely client far more 
than cold print, if it is 
well executed. Customers 
wish to picture the vendor 
and his birds and plant 
at the other end, and this 
natural desire can be 
satisfied by the aid of 
prints. 


Lessons from Illustra- 
tions.—From Miss N. H. 
Bell of Hazeldene, Ight- 
ham, Kent, comes a set 
of snapshots, and I single 
out one to form the sub- 
ject of this week’s notes. 
First of all, let me say 
that Miss Bell specialises 


in fruit and poultry 
farming, and recognises 
the supreme value of bred-to-lay strains. Her 
White Leghorns are always to be found 


prominent in the laying competitions, having 
won very many -premier awards. The first 
item to appeal to me is the outside nest- 
boxes. As readers of my notes are aware, I am 
very exact regarding the kind and position of 
the nests. It is from the latter that the eggs 
are collected, and it is a waste of money and time 
to have good houses and bad nests. In the 
majority of flocks egg-eating is present, although 
it may go unnoticed. This is due mainly to the 
unwise position and pattern adopted for the 
boxes. In many types of houses the nests are 
to be found quite low to the ground, with the 
result that birds can from the littered floor watch 
others when laying. As an egg drops from the 
layer they are attracted, and they get into the 
habit of waiting and watching for eggs to be laid 
so that they may devour their contents. 


Well-Planned Nests Essential.—Even with 
the best-managed flocks such low nests will sooner 


or later cause egg-eating to spread. The day will 
come when one of the birds will drop a soft-shelled 
egg, due to her being too fat, a period of very 
heavy laying, or lack of shell-making mateérial. 
Or one fussy hen will not feel settled for laying 
until she has scraped away all the nesting material 
and revealed the bare boards. With an egg 
falling on the hard surface, the shell breaks and 
the contents are eaten by the “ watching” 
hens. In the photograph reproduced on this 
page it will be seen that the nests are placed at a 
nice height, as they should be, the layers flying 
on to a perch when desiring to enter the boxes 
to lay. I am rather of the opinion that outside 
nest-boxes were placed low to the ground to 
facilitate egg collection. Naturally, with the 
nests high up, there would be the difficulty of 
opening the lid and taking out the eggs. But to 
my way of thinking this is an antiquated idea. 


‘The best plan is to have the backs of such outside 


LAYING HOUSE. 


Snapshot taken on Miss N. H. Bell s poultry and fruit farm at Ightham, Kent, where a 
speciality is made of bred-to-lay White Leghorns. (See text.) 


boxes hinged at the bottom—the tops being 
fixtures—so that they drop down, when the eggs 
within can be collected. 


Type of Nest to Use.—One should avoid a 
complete drop-down back for each set of nests, 
for the very reason thaf, when opened, the operator 
cannot possibly control all the birds and several 
will fiy out. Thus there is the waste of time 
spent in chasing and catching those that have 
escaped. The back should be divided into sections, 
each covering two nesting places; the operator 
can then control two hens when collecting the 
eggs without either bird flying out. While nests 
should be numerous, they should, if of the outside 
pattern, be easily accessible. Labour is everything 
on a poultry farm, and one can easily cut it down. 
If the poultry-house is placed inside a wired-in 
run, there will be gates to open and close every 
time the eggs are collected, litter renewed, drop- 
boards cleaned, and so on. The door and nest- 
boxes should be arranged outside the run, as in 
the picture being dealt with. Then one can get 
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to work without having to open and close many 
gates. Labour-saving ideas should be carefully 
thought out and put into operation by all poultry- 
keepers, so long as they do not reduce output. 

Is Your Location Damp ?—If the location is 
at all damp, the poultry-house should be raised 
off the ground. Railway sleepers or heavy timber 
of any suitable kind will make excellent supports, 
or they can be placed on bricks as seen ir the 
reproduction. Where the ground is uneven, 
again the house should be placed on supports. 
With space under the house there are drawbacks 
to think of. The greatest of these is that the bircs 
will congregate underneath and take to laying 
there. On one occasion during the last winter 
I was called in to “ explain ” why a flock of layers 
was not giving the desired egg results. The 
nest-boxes inside the house were far from inviting, 
and in consequence I searched the hedgerow and 
located many stray nests full of eggs. When I 
looked under the house 
there were dozens and 
dozens of eggs, and the 
owner had never thought 


of looking under the 
flooring for eggs laid 
there. As it was a very 


large intensive hous?, I 
recommended the erection 
of netting round the base 
to prevent the fowls going 
underneath, and the idca 
is well illustrated in the 
reproduction on this page. 
The netting, too, will act 
as a barrier against rats. 


Danger of Stolen Nests. 
Where the nest - boxcs 
are uninviting, there will 
always’ be the tempta- 
tion, as on the general 
farm, for birds to steal 
their nests; and lay in 
odd places. This not only 
encourages rats and stoats, 
but egg-eating and broodi- 
ness (in season), while the 
eggs are unreliable when 
marketed. Nothing but 
loss is offered the poultry-keeper who plans his 
nest-boxes unwisely. The fittings on the door are 
clearly illustrated. There is the lock for night 
use in order to keep Mr. Thief within bounds. 
For day use there is a hook on the outside aud a 
bolt on the inside. Thus, when the operator enters 
the house to clean the drop-board or attend to the 
litter, the bolt can be pushed home, and this will 
prevent any birds escaping. And so I could 
continue. Even tbe match-boarding has a message 
to give, because it is nailed downwards instead 
of lengthwise. If the latter were adopted, the 
rain would not readily run down, and the wood 
would io consequence warp. Three bolts near 
the end of the house show that the structure i>; 
bolted together in sections, thus facilitating 
removal and re-erection. 


Glass Windows in Houses.—A glass window 
Over a wire-netting frame is also seen in the picture. 
Made to open, this window will admit fresh air 
by day and, allowing Old Sol tojlookin, the interior 
will be“ made, nice and light. 
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WHY SIZE AND NUMBER OF EGGS 
MUST GO HAND IN HAND 


(Continued from page 184, April 149.) 


N my last article I laid stress on the im- 

portance of breeding from hens which, as 

pullets, had romped along from shell to 

maturity. On the other hand, breed from 

hens which were immature as pullets, and 
vou lose the size of egg; and the longer you con- 
tinue the practice, the further will you go from my 
ideal—the standard egg. 

Housing the Pullets.—Mismanagement is often 
to blame for a weak finish where pullets are con- 
cerned. On no account should maturing pullets 
be placed with hens, despite the fact that it is 
widely practised. Let us examine some of the 
things that might happen from such a custom. 
In the first place, some of the adult hens will 
be moulting, with the result that the pullets will 
take on the habit whether they have laid any 
eggs or not. The result is a postponement of 
actual laying, and the winter laying schedule is 
put out of gear. Some of the adult hens will 
probably be laying, and thus the risk will be 
run of the pullets visiting the nests too soon or 
dropping their eggs in the litter. It is desirable 
also not to allow male birds to run with the 
pullets as they are nearing maturity. Such 
alone may excite the egg organs and cause toa 
early laying. 

The Maturing Pullets.—The rearer must there- 
fore be wide awake from shell right up to maturity. 
He can succeed up to the eleventh stage and then 
fail in the finishing touches if he is not careful. 
There is nothing like working to a schedule, and 
I have, in consequence, long since made it a strict 
rule to have the pullets placed in their winter 
quarters at mid-September so that they are brought 
on to lay in October. If hatched to time and well 
reared, too early laying should not take place. 
It is very essential that maturing stock be safe- 
guarded against set-backs during the finishing 
period. Any such set-backs may easily result in 
stunted growth and the smallegg. Even common 
colds should be prevented, and with this in view 
the roosts should be well ventilated by night and 
all apertures should be thrown wide open first 
thing in the morning to air the houses. The sun’s 
rays should also be freely admitted, and interiors 
of houses and fitments need to be kept scrupulously 
clean. Overcrowding is quite a common cause 
of set-backs, and should be rigidly avoided. 

Management of Growing Stock.—Poultry- 
keepers often pay close attention to the manage- 
ment of adult stock and yet neglect that of the 
youngsters, which is a great mistake. It is a 
mistake to have nest-boxes in houses occupied by 
immature pullets, for two reasons. In the first 
place the nests will tempt the pullets’ to sleep 
therein, and, secondly, they will encourage the 
youngsters to lay too early, growth and size 
of egg suffering in each case. It is not a difficult 
matter to stop pullets from laying too early. 
Careful dieting is necessary, and a change of sur- 
roundings will complete the treatment. The use 
of too stimulating a mash is often to blame for the 
early eggs, so that as a general rule we can blame 
the management rather than the birds themselves. 
The poultry-keeper, then, who needs large eggs 
and plenty of them will do well to feed, house and 
manage his maturing pullets in a systematic 
and common-sense way. Give them ample perch 
room and air space by night, also free range by 
day, and they will then have every chance to get on. 


Stamina and Size of Egg.—1 am a great advocate 
of stamina in our progeny, as I contend that it 
greatly aids the size of egg. Miss H. C. Philbrick, 
F.R.H.S., of The Cedars, Halstead, Essex, sends 
me the accompanving photograph (by Horace G. 
Pike, Halstead) of an egg laid by one of her cross- 
bred hens. ‘‘ The hen,” she adds, ‘‘ has Plymouth 
Rock blood on one side and the egg weighs nearly 
30z. I think it is of rather unusual size for a 
single-yolked egg, and makes a pretty picture, 
showing the proportions in the eggcup which came 
from Japan.” As I have previously mentioned, 


crossbreds do not give such trouble from small 
eggs as pure breds, and that is why the farmer’s 
eggs are invariably up to standard. The most 
vigorous mating is undoubtedly that of one breed 
to another ; 
Black Leghorn 


for instance, Black La Bresse male 


with females. The crossbred 


A TAREE-OUNCE EGG. 


Laid by a cross-bred Rock hen . owned by 
Miss H. C. Philbrick, F.R.H.S., of Halstead, 
Essex. (See text.) 


progeny are full of stamina, which must call 
attention to the importance of strong and healthy 
pullets. There are those who cry down the mixing 
of breeds, but I must differ from them. 

Crossing Two Breeds.—I do not advocate 
the breeding of mongrels, but as a fancier I do 
know the value of a little fresh blood introduced 
judiciously into a strain of any particular breed. 
The fancier is interested in exterior points, and in 
his endeavour to obtain these to perfection he is 
taking liberties with the breed he keeps. All the 
time he is robbing Peter to pay Paul, so to speak, 
and stamina usually goes to the wall in due course. 
When the time comes for him to introduce a little 
fresh blood, he can take a hen of another breed 
and work it into his strain, thus giving the latter 
a lift up by way of vigour. The two breeds must, 
of course, be as near identical as is possible. The 
utilitarian is on exactly the same line, although he 
considers that he is not. But considering that 
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the hen of to-day is, as I aver, an artificial cr 
created article, it is obvious to me that to breed 
for more and more eggs is to aim at extremes. 
For the eggs we take out we must put back so 
much stamina, and if it be by the aid of a drop of 
blood from a different breed I consider that wise. 
Many declare that to cross a non-sitting breed with 
a sitting variety is but to spoil both, as, for instance, 
White Wyandotte and White Leghorn. And not 
a few will tell you that plenty of White Wyandottes 
of to-day have White Leghorn blood in them. 

Praise for the Fancier.—I do not run the fancier 
down, because I know that he can help the utili- 
tarian in many ways. He is always scheming and 
trying new matings, because poultry culture is to 
him a serious hobby and he does not begrudge 
the labour and time bestowed thereon. Therefore 
he will always be giving us new breeds and keeping 
varieties pure. True, he could strengthen the 
egg production of his flocks, but that will come. 
Having given my views, readers will expect to see 
a sample fer their guidance, and I will take the 
Rhode Island Red and the Buff Rock as my ideal. 
If I started with these two breeds, I should breed 
both to perfection as regards “more and still 
more eggs.” In due course, however, I should, 
as an experiment, bring into my Rhoce Island 
Strain a tip-top Buff Rock hen. This bird would 
be placed in my Rhode Island pen and the progeny 
would be marked and trapped, and if they passed 
the test I should bring them into my strain. I 
might also bring a Rhode Island hen into my strain 
of Buff Rocks in the same manner. The time 
for such introduction of fresh blood would be 
when the strgin began to show signs of weakening 
towards smal] eggs or any other defect. 

White Wyandottes and Small Eggs.— Few will 
disagree when I say that the White Wyandotte 
is suffering very much just now from size of egg 
as well as colour. And I strongly believe that a 
drop of Rosecombed White Rock blood would 
help breeders to remedy such weaknesses. This. 
is a rather deep subject, but it may be of interest 
to many readers who are aiming at size and number 
of eggs. In introducing such fresh blood it is wise 
to bring in a female of the new breed rather than 
a male, because the latter would stamp the progeny 
too heavily for generations. And it is important, 
too, to have both breeds highly bred for egg 
production and also to test the progeny for laying 
merits before bringing them into the main strain. 
The-method-of keeping up stamina will, of course, 
depend upon the system of breeding adopted. 
The plan dealt with above is rather for the person 
intcrested in pedigree breeding, although others 
may experiment in the direction indicated. 

Work on Two Strains.—Another good way of 
keeping up stamina is to work on two strains from 
the start. On one side of the farm, for mstance, 
we are breeding Rhode Island Reds that are 
totally unrelated to the Reds we are breeding on 
the other side of the estate. These we will call A 
and B respectively. Supposing we start A with 
a “ Jones” cockerel and ‘‘ Brown” females, then 
we Shall avoid these two strains and any containing 
their blood for our B mating. Having increased the 
(gg production of both A and B flocks by systematic 
breeding, the idea is to take females from A and 
mate to males from B, and to mate females from 
B to males from A. The progeny can be worked 
into the main strains should they pass the test, 
and they can also form a third string on their own 
if such is desired. Naturally, the individual 
must select his or her own system of breeding to 
suit the circumstances, but I have dealt thus far 
with approved methods to show the importance 
of stamina inthe stock and) means of getting 
it; W. PowELL-OwEn. 


(To be continued.) 
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HE man with leisure days or hours 
should not fail to see the Rhodo- 
dendrons in the Bagshot Nurseries 


within the next few days. He should 

journey to the Sunningdale Nurseries 
and feast upon Azaleas and newly introduced 
Rhododendrons to his heart’s content, not failing 
to note the magnificent colour scheme in purple 
and old gold created by aged and very large 
plants of Rhododendron Royal Purple, interspersed 
with Azalea Unique. Let him pass on to Bagshot 
and view from a high point the vast collection of 
Rhododendrons ; it is a scene of rich splendour 
that baffles description. If he has not had a surfeit 
of colour, let him pass through the fields of Rhodo- 
dendrons of Windlesham to the acres of richly 
coloured Azaleas and the gorgeous banks of 
Rhododendrons at the famous Knap Hill Nurseries. 
These scenes are captivating in colour and beautiful 
in the extreme, and the air is laden with delicious 
odour. 

Crowned by the Flowers.—I believe that 
Brighton, Eastbourne, Scarborough and Bourne- 
mouth have all been described as the Queen of 
Watering Places, and at ordinary times a Solomon 
might not be able to choose between their con- 
flicting claims to the proud title. In the Rhodo- 
dendron month there can be no dispute ; the flower 
crowns and proclaims Bournemouth the queen. 
The fine groups of these noble flowering shrubs in 
the Public Gardens are worth coming many a 
mile to see; but here one may revel in a Rhododen- 
dron Forest, for it and Heron Court are now 
thrown open to visitors by the kind permission 


of the Earl of 
Malmesbury. But 
the beautiful gar- 


dens of Ashton Court 
provide the climax 
of the Rhododendron 
feast. By the gene- 
rosity of John J. 
Norton, Esq., J.P., 
the grounds have 
been thrown open, 
and here the choic- 
est collection of 
hybrid Rhododen- 
drons in the country 
may be seen, 
consisting of over 
600 varieties. Many 
of the bushes are 
over 20 feet high. 
Some grown as 
standards are also 
full of bloom, and 
here, too, Azaleas 
of many pleasing 
shades are grown as 
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standards. These beautiful gardens are approached 
through Branksome Avenue, where each side of 
the road, about two miles in length, is lined with 
Rhododendrons, some of which are flowering 
almost on the beach itself, the colour of the 
blooms looking rich and glorious against a 
background of the sea, to-day almost a Mediter- 
ranean blue. Were Bournemouth in the Island of 
Japan it would now be a place of pious pilgrimage. 
—H. H. WARNER. 

Bournemouth’s Gardener.—Mr. J. B. Steven- 
son, head-gardener to the Bournemouth Corpora- 
tion, has retired from his position after thirty-two 
years’ service. In the South of England Mr. 
Stevenson is well known in the horticultural world. 
He is a native of Hawick and is also well known 
in the North. He has been for some time a 
lecturer, and a very genial one, of the Royal 
Horticultural Society, and was recently special 
lecturer for Hampshire on Food Production 
in connection with the society and the County 
Council. The Bournemouth Corporation are re- 
taining Mr. Stevenson’s services in an advisory 
capacity. An account of Mr. Stevenson’s work 
appeared in THE GARDEN on May 16, 1914. 

Philadelphus Virginal.—Al! the Mock Oranges 
are so rich in flower and fragrance, so good- 
tempered in almost any soil, and so graceful in 
habit that it is hard to make distinctions. Yet 
P. Virginal stands out from many of its race in 
respect to most of these estimable properties. 
In size of blossom it is probably without a rival. 
These flowers are a lovely pure white, firm in 
texture, good in form, and semi-double, They are 


A LAND OF RHODODENDRONS. 


BAGSHOT, 
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freely produced and last longer than the singles 
All the Philadelphuses are fire-worshippers, but 
must not be allowed to get too dry at the root 
during summer, or the blooming season will be 
cut short. 

Phlox Douglasii—Though not one of the 
easiest, this is one of the most charming of the 
alpine Phloxes. It is distinct and dainty and 
in irreproachable good taste. Quite dwarf in 
habit, the foliage of P. Douglasii makes a spreading 
carpet of bright green moss, which is studded 
in May and early June with numerous large 
flowers on very short stems, the colour being a 
delightful shade of cool rosy lavender with a 
silky texture. A sunny spot in sandy or otherwise 
porous soil is essential, for the species does not 
like the dampness of our winters; and if the 
plant is slipped in between two stones on a sloping 
bed it will be so much the happier. 

Grand Yorkshire Flower Show and Gala.— 
This famous flower show will be held at Bootham 
Park, York, on June 18, 19 and 20. This will be 
the fifty-seventh annual show, and it is likely to 
prove as great an event as in former years. 
Handsome prizes are again offered. All particu- 
lars may be obtained from the Secretary, 
Mr. H. W. Pulleyn, 8, Coppergate, York. 

Floral Fete at Chelsea.—A special ladies’ 
committee has been formed in connection with 
the Floral Féte organised by the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society's War Relief Fund at Chelsea 
Hospital grounds on June 24, 25 and 26. Members 
of this committee include Lady Northcote (lady 
president), Lady Hulton, Lady Elgin, Lady 
Newnes, Lady 
Grey, Lady Dyne- 
vor, Lady Jardine 
and Lady St. 
Cyres. Lady Alex- 
ander, Lady Tree, 
Miss Lena Ashwell | 
and Miss ` Lilian | 
Braithwaite are 
also lending valu- , 
able help in 
arranging ‘‘side- 
shows.” The floral 
part of the fête 
will be a replica of 
the revived meet- 
ing of the society 
which has. just had 
-7 guch.a brilliant 

success at the 

same grounds; but 
there will be even 
larger displays of 
> fidwers, which will 
\ be sold by auction 
for the fund. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


(The Editor ts not responsible for the opinions 
expressed by correspondents.) 


CURIOUS BEHAVIOUR OF DAFFODIL 
BULBS IN NEW ZEALAND. 


HE picture under the above heading reminds 

me that years ago in my garden I noticed 
that some Muscari conicum bulbs had each made 
growth, or “shot” below the bulb and formed 
another bulb. When mentioning this to the 
late Mr. Worsley, raiser of the great N. Ber- 
nardino, he made this interesting reply: ‘‘Secd- 
ling Narcissi sown in boxes shoot from below 
and grow each another bulb, and the next year 
this other bulb also shoots from below and 
makes a third bulb, which last grows to maturity 
while the two above wither; so that if the side 
of the box is taken away, the chain of three can 
be seen, the two upper bulbs appearing as 
‘ghosts.’’” In my own seed-boxes I noticed the 
bulbs after three years were always near the 
bottom of the box, but, until Mr. Worsley told 
me this, I did not know how the bulbs got there. 
I imagined that they had pulled themselves 
down.—R. M., Hertford. 


BUTTERFLIES IN THE GARDEN. 


T is unfortunate but true that there are still 
people ignorant enough to advise the killing 

of “all butterflies” in the ‘interests of food 
crops.” There was never a greater fallacy than 
that of numbering these creatures among the 
noxious insects, irrespective of kind or description. 
As has been often pointed out, the Cabbage White 
is the only species really harmful, most of the 
others being not merely beautiful, but distinctly 
useful. The Red Admiral, Peacock, Large and 
Small Tortoiseshell, Comma and others lay their 
eggs exclusively on that pestilential plant the 
Nettle, and many more species—Painted Lady and 
Orange Tips, for example—confine their attentions 
to other undesirable weeds. The Cabbage White 
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is so easily distinguished 
from any of the rest of the 
genus that there need be no 
excuse on the grounds of iden- 
tification for the indiscrimi- 
nate killing of many of the 
gardener's best friends.— 
A. T. J. 


A HEDGE OF LILAC. 


EREWITH I am sending 

you a photograph I have 
taken of a Lilac hedge 
which overhangs the footpath 
for a distance of about 
100 yards in Windmill Street 
of this town. To the best of `^ 
my re-ollection it was planted 
some thirty-five years ago 
and contains about fifty bushes of two 
or three varieties of Lilac—J. C. Coats, 
12, Ferndale Road, Gravesend, Kent. 


ROSE MME. CARISTIE MARTEL. 


HE beautiful modern Roses of the Pernet- 
Ducher type do not like the heat and drought 

of a Riviera summer. Perhaps Constance and 
Mrs. Wemyss Quin succeed better than most, 
but they require semi-shade and as much moisture 
as they can get. On the other hand, the Roses 
of the type of Sunburst thrive remarkably well, 
evidently enjoying the Southern climate. Of this 
type that huge Rose Mme. Caristie Martel stands 
pre-eminent. Its growth and vigour are all 
that could be desired, and its big globular blooms 
instantly attract attention. The curious thing 
about this Rose is its extreme variability of 
colour ; one bloom will be straw-coloured, another 
will have an orange golden flush in the centre, 
while a third will prove deep buff yellow. Perhaps 
when the plants are older they will settle down 
to a more uniform tone, but I should like to know 
which is the type. It will be interesting to know 
how it behaves in England. In spite of its size 
and substance, the petals are so solid that it 
should stand bad weather. So far I have seen 


PRIMULA REIDII. ` 
This rare and beautiful Species was shown at a recent meeting of the Royal Horticultural Society 


for comparison with the new P. Harroviana. 


(See page 266.) 
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A LILAC HEDGE IN WINDMILL STREET, GRAVESEND. 


no mention of it in English papers.—E. H. 
WoopaLL, Nice. 


PRIMULA REIDII. 


HIS is a rare species of refined appearance. 
The drooping ivory white flowers somewhat 
resemble in shape those of the Soldanella. In 
the Edinburgh Botanic Gardens it is grown with 
marked success from seed sown in February or 
March. It does best when grown in a cold frame ; 
if tried in the rock garden a sheet of glass should 
be placed overhead to throw off excessive 
moisture.—WAYLAND. 


ARISTOLOCHIA ELEGANS. 


HE illustration of Aristolochia hyperborea, 
page 259, serves to show the singular flowers 
of many members of the genus. It also reminds 
one of, for general decorative purposes, the most 
useful of them all, namely, Aristolochia elegans. 
This species, which was introduced from Brazil 
about thirty-five years ago, is of comparatively 
moderate vigour; hence it may be treated as 
a rafter plant in a small or moderate-sized 
structure. By this means the flowers are brought 
near the eye, which enables their distinctive 
markings to be clearly seen. 
curiously bent tube ís small and of a yellowish 
green tint, while the mouth of the flower suddenly 
expands into an oval saucer shape, in strong 
examples about 4 inches in diameter. The ground 
colour of the flower is whitish, marked irregularly 
with purplish brown. Commendable features are 
that, unlike some members of the genus, the flowers 
are quite without any disagreeable odour; they 
are also very freely borne during the greater 
part of the summer. The plant needs, of course, 
the temperature of the coolest part of the stove or 
of the intermediate house. Cuttings strike readily, 
and plants so obtained will flower freely in pots 
5 inches in diameter, the flexible branches being 
trained around a few sticks.—H. P. 


APPEARANCE v. FLAVOUR. 


HOPE I may be.allowed just one more word 

in this controversy. Neither Mr. Engleheart’s 
carefully reasoned remarks in your issue of May 24 
nor their perfect English convince me that I am 
wrong in regard to flavour in Tomatoes, and Iremain 
the heretic I was. He says that judgment in such 
matters as flavour comes with age and experience, 
But does if? I have yet to have proof of this. 
It would be a quite fair assumption that a man’s 
palate was at its best at about middle age, as are 
his other faculties. The only possible way to 
settle a controversy of this kind would be to have 
representative fruits of the newer and older 
Tomatoes side by side, and to taste them for 
flavour ; and I-am-quite willing to go into the 
matten \with_-Mr.Engleheart-at one of the Royal 
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: those mentioned by ‘‘ Hortulanus,”’ 
: exception, viz., Langley Pippin, so my experience 
_ bears out absolutely what “ Hortulanus”’ says.— 
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Horticultural Society’s meetings, together with 
one or two more persons who would be willing to 
act, provided the fruits can be obtained; but the 
difficulty would be, I imagine, to get the obsolete 
varieties on the table-—F. HERBERT CHAPMAN. 


SOWING DARK-COLOURED SEEDS. 


MAY I suggest to J. A. Jeffrey (see THE GARDEN, 

' “May 3, page 198), as another amateur, my 
simple plan, employed for many years, viz., 
to thinly but thoroughly sprinkle the surface of 
the soil with silver sand or light-coloured wood- 
ashes, powdered lime or chalk, &c., and sow the 
dark-coloured seeds on this, where one can see 
what one is doing. The sand, &c., seems to help 
the seeds to germinate, I have often observed. 
(This is much cleaner than using gum—messy 
stuff! I do detest it. I always manage to 
plaster it all over myself whenever I have to 
use it..—ANNE AMATEUR. 


YELLOW-FLESHED TOMATOES. 


JN your issue of May 24 Mr. Engleheart says : 

“ I have noticed that yellow flesh in a fruit 
or vegetable usually indicates flavour,” &c. How is 
it that in the Tomato controversy this has not been 
noticed ? It is an undoubted fact that a yellow 
Tomato is in flavour far more like a fruit than a 
vegetable, and, in my opinion, immensely superior 
to a red one.—R. BROCKLEBANK, Haughton Hall, 
Tarporley. 


PRIMULA ROSEA BROCKHURST 
VARIETY. 


HIS handsome form of P.’rosea isin many 
positions on the Brockhurst rock garden. It 
seemingly delights in sunshine or shade. The 
large group shown is on the ledge of a rock 
some 5 feet from the ground, and it is also 
prettily disposed between stepping -stones in 
a quiet, shady bay. Its distinct rich colour 
is much emphasised where it is seen growing 
by side with plants of the type near 
a little pool. P. rosea grows in abundance in 
Mr. Maurice Yorke’s rock garden, the colour of 
the flowers being very brilliant and the habit of 
the piant very strong.—G. A. C. 


POLLINATION OF COX’S ORANGE 
PIPPIN. 


N your issue of May 24 “‘Hortulanus” says 
Cox's Orange Pippin requires to be planted 
near other varieties, such as Worcester Pearmain, 
Devonshire Quarrenden, Langley Pippin, Lady 
Sudeley and Allington Pippin, in order that these 
should help in fertilising the blooms of Cox’s 
Orange. I have a few Apple trees grown 
as eSpaliers, and my Cox’s Orange do extremely 
well. The only other Apple trees I have are 
with one 


EAST SUFFOLK. 


ROSE MRS. ELISHA J. HICKS. 


T is rather surprising that this good novelty, 
referred to on page 218 of THE GARDEN under 
“New Roses at the Nationai Rose Society’s 


' Spring Show,” 1s so briefly dismissed, and that 


one of the best attributes of a Rose—powerful 
fragrance, with which the new-comer is richly 
endowed—finds no mention. With so many 
good-looking, scentless Roses about, and fragrance 
ss much esteemed that occasionally valuable 
Silver cups are offered for varieties possessing it 
in marked degree, it is odd that any variety 
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calculated to be one of a set likely to retrieve so 
welcome an attribute to the race should be passed 
over so lightly. In such remarkably fragrant 
Roses as Mrs. Elisha Hicks there are, in my 
estimation, great potentialities, and the hybridist 
who will take the best of them and evolve a new 
race characterised by fragrance will earn the 
gratitude of all lovers of the flower. The stand 
of 150 or more blooms of the above set up by 
Mr. Hicks was the handsomest exhibit of Roses 
on the occasion named, and, though a blush or 
delicate pink coloured sort, it showed to great 
advantage even amid the characteristic gloom 
of the old Drill Hall.—E. H. JENKINS. 


WANTON WASTE OF WILD FLOWERS. 


T has given me much pleasure to read the 

editorial remarks appended to- the note of 
“G. W. W.” on the subject of flower-picking 
by children. The zeal of Mr. Warner and 
“ G. W. W.” for preventing the wanton destruction 
of wild flowers is, of course, much to be commended ; 
but to suggest that children should be punished 
for plucking wild flowers! For what do such 
flowers grow in the fields and hedges by the 


PRIMULA ROSEA BROCKHURST VARIETY 


thousand but for children to pluck them ? When 
it is desired to induce children to refrain from 
picking flowers, it is found, as you suggest, an 
easy enough thing in practice to do so. A year 
or two ago, with a view to beautifying our village 
to some little extent, we began to plant flowers 
in certain spaces open to all. I was told at the 
time by wiseacres of both sexes that the children 
would pluck the flowers as they grew. The Vicar, 
however, had more faith in the children’s sense 
of right; and so had the teachers of the village 
schools. So the flowers were planted, and others 
have since been added; and up to the present 
time no child has touched leaf or flower, so far 
as I am aware. When children pluck flowers, 
they do not go in: search of rare and scarce 
varieties: _ they take Primroses and Cowslips, 
Daisies, Buttercups and Ladies’ Smocks—such 
flowers, in short, as are all the better for plucking. 
The real offenders are adult vandals with a little 
botanical knowledge, who search out rare plants 
in their habitats, and, with a view to turning a 
dishonest penny, extirpate a species in a single 
visit. Punish these gentry, if you choose. Whip 
them at the cart-tail, if you will. You are not 
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likely to treat them worse than they deserve. 
But leave the children their Buttercups.— 
A. Wi son, Norton St. Philip, Bath. 


N the issue of THE GARDEN of May 17 Mr.H. H. 
Warner asks for suggestions to prevent the 
wanton waste of our wild flowers. There is one 
great sinner in this respect, ż.e., the Council which 
has charge of roads and lanes. The elected road- 
cleaner must do as he is told, of course, and he 
carefully scrapes and shaves roadsides right up 
to the wall or hedge. This constant scraping 
soon kills down delicate wild flowers, but it does 
not root up the Stinging Nettle and Burdock, ` 
which thrive. Country roadsides used to be 
lovely with their Cowslips and even Primroses in 
the springtime, and, later on, the exquisitely 
graceful lilac Harebell and the Scabious. Hedges, 
too, are ruthlessly deprived of wild Rose and Honey- 
suckle. As to rare flowers, the collector is to 
blame, and also the misguided person who offers 
prizes to children for collections: Adult. and 
children’s treats are to a great extent re- 
sponsible for the loss of Ferns ; and, of course, the 
men who dig them up to sellin towns are responsible 


IN MR. HANBURY’S ROCK GARDEN AT 
EAST GRINSTEAD. 


also. However, it is suggestions that are asked 
for. Some which I offer may seem foolish, but 
they may lead to thought and something wise. 
First and pre-eminently, if the love of beauty is 
not ivnate, it should be taught; children should 
be taught to watch things in growth, to enjoy 
seeing things living, and they should be given as a 
prize in school that charming book by Mrs. Ewing 
called “ Mary’s Meadow.” (2) Then, anyone 
who knows where a rare wild flower grows should 
never tell anyone else. If it happens to grow near 
a public right-of-way, he would be justified in 
digging it up very carefully and planting it in an 
unfrequented place. Otherwise he should leave 
it where it is, visiting it stealthily at seeding-time 
and taking a small portion of the seed, which he 
should sow somewhere else and so make the 
plant less rare. (3) Drawing and painting flowers 
should be encouraged, preferably growing: but 
if gathered, not greedily aud roughly gathered. 
(4) There should be supervision of the piles of 
flowers sent to hospi als and in other charitable 
ways, and only those sent whith will bear the 
journey and will (live—H, C _Forp, Yealand 
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NEW AND RARE PLANTS 


=Z FIRST-CLASS CERTIFICATES. SIS 

Lelio-Cattleya Excelsior var. The Globe 
(L.-C. Canhamiana alba x C. Mendelii Colleen).— 
A beautiful hybrid of handsome proportions. 
The long, lanceolate sepals are pure white ; petals 
broadly ovate, undulated or waved, and heavily 
Stained in the middle with rich purple. The bold, 
handsome lip, which is heavily fringed at the 
margin, is of richest purple. From Pantia Ralli, 
Esq., Ashtead Park, Surrey. 

Odontoglossum Harvingtense Rosslyn Variety. 
The parentage of this remarkable hybrid was 
not stated. The handsome and shapely flowers 
have broad, overlapping segments, a fine inflores- 
cence showing the novelty to advantage. The 
dominating colours are canary and primrose, 
the blend responsible for a novel effect. Shown 
by H. T. Pitt, Esq., Stamford Hill. 


AWARDS OF MERIT. 


Ramondia pyrenaica pallida.—A larger-flowered 
variety much paler in colour than the type, the 
white-based petals minus the rich golden which 
characterises the original. * An exceptionally well- 
flowered plant was shown by Mr. T. Temple-West, 
Redhill. 

Cytisus sessilifolius—This was shown as 
C. Jordan, but on the authority of Mr. Bean the 
name first given is correct. It is a native of 
South Europe and North Africa, first introduced 
300 years ago, perfectly hardy, deciduous, 
bushy, 5 feet to 6 feet high, and producing in 
June great numbers of its rich golden-coloured 
flowers. Certainly one of the most attractive 
of late-flowering Brooms. From Miss Willmott. 

Primula Harroviana.—A remarkably beautiful 
species, the flowers of which at first sight recall the 
lovely snow white P. Reidii. They are, however, 
in more densely arranged umbels, smaller, and 
more horizontally disposed than in that species. 
The leaves, too, are glabrous, or nearly so, and 
destitute of the soft hairs which clothe the leaves 
of P. Reidii. Above all, there is perennial promise 
in the new-comer. The inflorescences are nearly 
6 inches high, the stems supporting the alabaster 
white flowers rather mealy. Shown by Messrs. 

« Sealand Nurseries, Cheshire. 
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THE GARDEN. 


A NEW HYBRID 


The foregoing were shown before the Royal 
Horticultural Society on the 27th ult. 


RHODODENDRONS 


A NEW HYBRID AND A CURIOUS SPECIES. 


O many hybrid Rhododendrons have 
this year flowered for the first time that 
it is difficult to keep pace with them. 
A refined, well-bred and beautiful hybrid 
was shown by Messrs. R. Gill and Sons, 
Falmouth, at a recent meeting of the Royal 
Horticultural Society. The hybrid illustrated 
on this page is so far unnamed; its parentage 
is given as R. decorum x Aucklandii. The flowers. 
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RHODODENDRON KEYSII. . 


RHODODENDRON. 


are white with a suffusion of pale pink, and the 
truss is well built; in foliage it resembles R. 
kewensis, and in the opinion of many Rhodo- ` 
dendron enthusiasts it is a hybrid of great promise. 

Rhododendron Keysii.—This very interesting 
species from Bhotan, where it occurs at an elevation 
of 10,000 feet, has also been well shown from 
Falmouth this year. No doubt it is hardier than 
is generally supposed, for it is now flowering well at 
Tittenhurst, Sunninghill, in a sheltered position 
and in company with many other Indian Rhodo- 
dendrons. It is a very striking plant, 5 feet or 
more high, and the tubular brick red and yellow 
flowers, borne in clusters, are unlike those of 
any other Rhododendron in cultivation. Indeed, 
the plant is more like a Correa and at first sight 
might be taken for anything but a Rhododendron. 


The Newly Discovered Lime 
Loving Rhododendrons 


HE interesting article on Rhododendron 
intricatum, together with R. race- 
mosum, in THE GARDEN of May 17 
has caused certain reflections in my 
own mind which I should like to make 
known to all who are interested in the subject. 

These two Rhododendrons, which are becoming 
now widely known and appreciated, open up a 
vista of great possibilities, in that, like our own 
European R. hirsutum, they and many others 
occur on a limestone formation. It has been a 
matter of deep regret to many living on that 
formation that they must forgo the delight of 
growing these magnificent plants. 

The ardent prospectors of the alpine regions in 
China and Tibet are continually reporting the 
discovery of new and beautiful species ot the 
Rhododendron tribe on the limestone. For 
instance, Mr. Forrest reports R. crassum there, 
with its large white, fragrant blossoms; dense 
thickets of R.  taliense, ficto-lacteum, antho- 
spherum, Beesianum, rubiginosum, irroratum and 
the true lacteum, with immense heads of canary 
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yellow flowers, and many others too numerous 
to mention, unless to end with R. Forrestii, a 
strange and beautiful species with its large fleshy 
flowers of deep blood red, the habit of Ivy, clinging 
by means of aerial roots to the cliffs and covering 
the stony face with its glossy, bullate foliage. 
Mr. Reginald Farrer gives five new and yet un- 
named species which he describes as ‘‘ passionately 
calcicole.” Of the last of these, a large arborescent 
form, he thus speaks in the Journal of the Royal 
Horticultural Society: ‘‘ It ironically laughs at 
the calciphobe traditions of Rhododendrons by 
the inordinate profusion with which its glistening 
seedlings sprout and prosper in nothing but 
sheer limestone silt and shingle.” I have quoted 
these names and descriptions at some length in the 
hope that keen horticulturists in 
limestone regions will be induced 
to grow these extraordinarily in- 
teresting Rhododendrons directly 
they are made accessible by distri 
bution. I have two pertinent sug- 
gestions to make with regard to 
them: first, that henceforth all 
the Rhododendron purveyors will 
be kind enough to give a special 
list in their catalogues of the 
“ calcicoles ” ; secondly, that all 
intending growers must not expect 
to grow them successfully without 
abundant humus. For instance, to 
plant three of those which Mr. E. H. 
Wilson has introduced—R. mou- 
pinense, R. intricatum and R. 
primulinum (flavidum) — in com- 
mon limy soil devoid of humus 
would be to court inevitable dis- 
aster; indeed, I should be sorry 
even to place one of Mr. Farrer’s 
“ sheer limestone silt” seedlings 
in anything but a vegetable soil. 
It may be taken as true that all 
these ‘‘ calcicoles ” will grow per- 
fectly well in a peat bed without 
a taste of lime, and, conversely, 
that none of them will succeed 
in a limy soil without humus. 

I have both R. racemosum and 
R. intricatum—both “ calcicoles ” 
—growing well in leaf-soil from 
a Rhododendron plantation with a 
little peat. Last year, in order to 
make a test, I gave both plants a 
liberal sprink: ng of lime chips, 
such as some oí these plants must 
receive at times on their native 
Alps. R. racemccum (the pink 
form) has produced its flowers as 
usual, and is in vigorous health. 
R. intricatum, which is a far more 
rapid grower, has produced flowers 
of a larger size than before. I carefully measured 
them, and found them just over an inch in diameter, 
to my great surprise. An older plant, which I had 
once seen in a Surrey garden, had flowers not half 
the size. It isa perfect gem for the rock garden, and 
when we are able to obtain the promised coloured 
varieties of R. intricatum, including yellow, we shall 
rejoice over them all. 

Avon Grove, A vonwick. T. ARNOLD Hype. 

Eomecon chionanthus.—This is a very beautiful 
Poppywort that does weil in any fairly rich, 
damp soil. The flowers are 2 inches to 3 inches 
im diameter, pure white, with a large cluster of 
golden stamens in the centre. They are borne 
on stems about a foot high, and the Cyclamen-like 


foliage which carpets the ground is bold and. 


effective. It is desirable to use some discretion 
in planting E. chionanthus, for when once estab- 
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lished in soil to its liking it runs very freely and 
makes a thick mat of fleshy roots near the surface 
of the ground. 


Dwarf and Slow-Growing 
Conifers.— V. 


Pinus.—The Pines have not produced many 
dwarf forms, but fortunately several of the species 
are, in the British Isles, of such slow growth that 
they can be admitted with safety into our pigmy 
arboretum. Among them, first place must be 
given to Pinus pumila; this, the smallest of all 
Pine species, is the Siberian and Alaskan form 
of Pinus Cembra, so well known to visitors 


A SPRAY OF THE FIRE BUSH (EMBOTHRIUM COCCINEUM). 


to Switzerland. It is very rare in cultivation. 
There is a record of a P. pumila at Dropmore. 
Planted in 1817, measured twenty years later—in 
1837—it was 6 inches high; measured again in 
1866, it was 8$inches! My tree is about 44 inches. 

Other slow-growing species which might be 
included are P. Balfouriana, P. aristata, P. edulis, 
P. Bungeana, P. parviflora and P. pentaphylla. 
P. parviflora bears cones when quite a small tree ; 
P. montana and var. uncinata are useful for rougher 
situations, backgrounds, &c., as is also P. Cembra. 
P. Cembra aurea seems even slower in growth than 
the type, and its foliage turns pale yellow in 
winter. 

The Scots Fir (P. sylvestris) gives us some dwarf 
varieties, the best of which, var. beauvronensis, 
is an “ indispensable,” but at present is difficult 
to procure. It is exceedingly slow-growing ; 
branchlets, buds and leaves extremely small. An 
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old specimen which I have perched on a cliff top 
in the rock garden, with gnarled and bent branches, 
is still only a few inches high. I do not know the 
history of this form, but should think that it was 
not a seed variation, but was propagated from one 
of those curious congested growths which some- 
times occur on normal trees and are known as 
Witches’ Brooms. 

Var. pumila, a conical bush of small blue green 
foliage. 

Var. pygma@a (syn. globosa nana), a dense, 
globular, dwarf form with rigid blue leaves. 

Var. umbraculifera, a thick-set, flat-topped bush. 

Var. viridis compacta, rather free in growth, 
branches somewhat erect, foliage deep lustrous 
green; leaves often twisted. 

Var. aurea, a slow-growing form, 
smaller in every respect than the 
type ; foliage turns a clear bright 
golden yellow in winter. 

P. Laricio (the Corsican Pine), 
a subspecies of which, 

P. leucodermis, is slow enough 
in growth to be included. 

Dwarf forms of the type are var. 
pumila aurea, a dwarf, very dense- 
growing, globular form ; foliage like 
an untidy mat of hair at end 
of branches and turning slightly 
yellow in winter. 

Var. pygmæa (syn. nana), 
branches short and stout; leaves 
long, thick, dull green, slightly 
twisted, growing in a moplike head. 

Var. monstrosa, a curious form 
with very short, thick branches of 
irregular length and dark green, 
crowded leaves. 

Pinus Strobus nana, a bushy, 
round, dwarf form of the Wey- 
mouth Pine, with short leaves 
and branches. 

Var. umbraculifera (syn. tabu- 
liformis), a small form making a 
pegtop-shaped bush, flat on top; 
leaves very short on irregular 
branches. MURRAY HORNIBROOK. 

(To be continued). 


Fire Bush (Emboth- 
rium coccineum) 


HE brilliant Fire Bush 
is flowering with great 
freedom in the gardens 
at Tittenhurst, Sunninge 
hill, Berks. As many 
readers know to their cost, this 
beautiful plant presents many diffie 
culties in cultivation, except perhaps in favoured 
parts of Cornwall and Ireland; but here in 
Berkshire it is thriving amazingly. The plant in - 
question is protected from the east by a Yew 
hedge; it is otherwise in quite an exposed — 
position. Its branches rise 15 feet or more from 
the ground, and are well above the top of the 
Yew hedge. The brilliant crimson scarlet flowers 
are borne in profusion almost from the ground 
to the very tips of the branches, and the glossy, 
leathery leaves, so attractive at any other time 
of the year, are almost hidden from view. As 
seen from afar in the light of the setting sun, 
the bush in full flower appears like flames of fire. 
It is questionable if any tree or shrub grown in 
the open air in this country gives so striking and 
brilliant a display, of colour. ,It is a native of 
Chile, and thoroughly\appreciates*a hot, dry May 
such ds-we -have-had“this yeas. H. C. 
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Choice Daffodils 


THE GARDEN. 


at Brodie Castle 


By JOHN G. WHITE. 


HEN the fruit trees were a mass 
of snow-white blossom, giving 
promise of a record crop, I visited 
the charming garden, situated 
amid a scene of rare sylvan beauty, 
at Brodie Castle, near Nairn, the Brighton of the 
North. Not far distant are the famous Culbin 
Sands, a bread range of moving hills and sand- 
drifts which, in the latter part of the seventeenth 
century, and especially by the extraordinary 
sandstorm of 1694, overwhelmed and destroyed 
a tract of 3,600 acres, once known as the “ Girnel,” 
er granary of Moray, with the mansion house, 
dwelling houses, orchards and lawns upon it. 

The genial owner, The Brodie of Brodie, has 
returned from his strenuous campaign in the Far 
East and is free once more to continue the fascinat- 
ing hobby of Daffodil seedling raising, at which 
he is a well-known expert. Many of his flowers 
have been honoured by awards from the Royal 
Horticultural and Midland Daffodil Societies, 
among them being Morven (bicolor trumpet), 
Mozart (Barri) and Cairngorm (triandrus hybrid). 

The weather in the North of Scotland during 
the winter and spring was adverse to gardening 
and farming. Owing to frosts, not a spadeful of 
earth was turned for fifteen consecutive weeks. 
April celebrated its exit by a blizzard of exceptional 
severity on Sunday, the 27th, when snow fell 
to the depth of. 6 inches. By a strange irony, the 
preacher took for his text that day: ‘‘ The winter 
is past the flowers appear upon the 
earth.” In spite of the vagaries of the Clerk of 
the Weather, the Daffodils were in perfect bloom 
at the date of my visit (May 14). 

The garden soil is of a light and friable nature, 
and is eminently suited to the growth of Daffodils, 
to judge from the appearance of that lovely but 
too often disappointing variety King Alfred. 
Here it was to be seen with not a trace of disease. 
By its side was Ben Alder (Brodie of Brodie), a 
cross between it and Lord Roberts. The bloom 
is of stately proportions and of the same rich 


golden yellow colour, but a much better grower 


and a larger flower. 

To the general public, undoubtedly the meat 
popular ọf the Ajax section are the white trumpets. 
The very élite of this race were to be seen nodding 
to one another in the gentle breeze and warm 
sunshine. It may interest the Rev. Joseph Jacob 
and Mr. C. L. Adams to know that Mrs. E. H. 
Krelage was flourishing ‘‘like a green Bay tree.” 
A very small bulb was planted in the autumn of 
1913. It bore one bloom the following year. Now 
there are twenty-three bulbs, each throwing two 
flowers—surely not a bad increase in five years 
from a half-sized bulb. White Emperor, even 
whiter in colour, was represented by thirty bulbs. 
= Both varieties used as pollen parents produce 
_ refined seedlings. White Knight, which recently 
received a first-class certificate, is of the purest 
whiteness, but of a drooping habit; Vestal 
Virgin, White Maximus, Florence Pearson, Mrs. 
R. Sydenham, Ailsa, Nevis (The Brodie), Mrs 
E. H. Crosfield and Sybil Foster were all doing 
well. Trappist (The Brodie), a seedling raised 
with King Alfred as pollen parent and a white 
trumpet as seed, was a flower that attracted 
attention by reason of its fine poise and whiteness. 
The leaves are of the same glaucous nature as 
those of King Alfred, and with the sun shining on 
the flowets the contrast was very striking. For 
market and garden purposes it is ideal. 

The Incomparabilis section was especially fine, 
the best bloom being Fortune, raised by the late 


lamented Mr. Walter T. Ware, and exhibited by 
him for the Bourne Cup at Birmingham in 1916, 
where it was the centre of attraction. The Rev. 
Joseph Jacob thus describes it: ‘A large, 
striking flower with a yellow, somewhat pointed 
perianth, and a bold, glowing red cup, with a 
curious thick-looking top, in which the colour 
is much more intense than it is towards the bottom.” 
The Brodie considers it the most wonderful 
flower of its kind he has ever seen. Croesus was of 
large size and great substance. Other good blooms 
were Macebearer and Bernardino. The latter, 
if picked before being open, retains its fine colour. 
It is one of the twelve best Daffodils and should 
be in every collection. 


NARCISSUS FIRETAIL, FOR EXHIBITION 
AND CUTTING. 


Blooms with red eyes were gorgeous, and the 
finest picture in the garden was a large bed of 
Firetail, a flower of best lasting quality. The 
segments are creamy white, broad and overlapping ; 
the disc is quite flat, of deep red, throughout. 
Mr. E. M. Crosfield, the raiser, should be proud of 
it, as some day, when it gets more plentiful, it 
will be in all the leading florists’ shops in the 
kingdom. Crimson Braid, Cossack, Challenger, 
Miss Willmott, and Pixie (an especially refined 
flower) were allin a thriving condition. Mozart (The 
Brodie, A.M.) is a fine shallow-cupped flower. 
The perianth is of a pleasing shade of primrose ; the 
cup is widely expanded, and has a deep yellow 
centre with a red-edged margin. It is a remark- 
ably good grower. 

The Leedsii were in great force. A variety of 
outstanding merit is named Tenedos, raised by 
the Rev. G. H. Engleheart. It was a giant among 
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its fellows, with a starry perianth and leaves over 
an inch broad. Another of Mr. Engleheart’s 
raising that was very good was a short-crowned 
Leedsii raised from Beacon and named Mitylene. 
Other excellent flowers were Empire, Hypatia, 
The Fawn, Lord Kitchener, Ivorine, Lemon 
Star, and Loch Fyne (The Brodie) ; Emerald Eye 
was just opening and showing the very green 
centre. 

The Poeticus section included Nightingale 
(the earliest to bloom), Kestrel, Kingsley, Matthew 
Arnold, Snow King, Sonata (especially good), 
Ringdove, Caedmon and Socrates, the latter 
being well coloured. Of the Poetaz hybrids, 
Scarlet Gem was noteworthy by reason of its 
yellow perianth and red eye. 

Seedlings were in all stages of development, 
from the Rush-like foliage of the first year to plants 
seven years old. The seed is sown, whenever 
ripe, in marrow beds. The bulbs are lifted after 
three years’ growth. During the absence of The 
Brodie on military duty, Mr. Annand, his capable 
head-gardener, continued hybridising and seed 
saving, so that the annual succession of beds of 
“ great expectations ” will not be broken. The 
finest of this year’s seedlings was a large, stately, 
well-proportioned white trumpet, the result of a 
cross between Mrs. E. H. Krelage and Morven. 
It was interesting to note that Mrs. Krelage, 
crossed with a white trumpet, was throwing 
seedlings of all shades from pure white to deep 
yellow. What was its parentage? Here is a 
problem capable of solution for raisers. Another 
seedling, Gallipoli, raised from Bernardino and 
Will Scarlet, was a monster bloom with a heavily 
stained crown. Carrara, a white triandrus 
hybrid, was very chaste. Gems of the first water 
were numerous, and I venture to predict that at 
no distant date they will scintillate on the boards 
of London and Birmingham. 

Purchasers of choice Daffodils may be glad 
to know that the following are of free increase in 
their Northern home: Mrs. E. H. Krelage, White 
Emperor, Ben Alder, Morven, Cleopatra, Michael, 


Ailsa, Miss Clinch, Phantasy, White Knight, 
Sybil Foster, Conqueror, Vestal Virgin, Dragoon, 
Harpagon, Hypatia, Miss Willmott, Fivretail, 


Cræsus, Empire, Mozart, Loch Fyne, Macebearer, 
Bernardino, Whsite Star, Alpine Snow, Discus, 
Ivorine, Lemon Star, Lord Kitchener, The Fawn, 
Scarlet Gem and all the Poets. The best are 
italicised. 

The Brodie has found these varieties very 
valuable to breed from: Cleopatra, Monarch, 
Van Waveren's Giant, Miss Clinch, Mrs. Krelage, 
Mrs. R. Sydenham, Morven, Vestal Virgin, 
Bernardino, Pilgrim, Laughing Water, Beacon, 
Hypatia, Lord Kitchener, Lemon Star, Moonbeam, 
Hildegarde, Matthew Arnold and Socrates. 

Should any readers chance to be in the North 
of Scotland in Daffodil-time, they should not fail 
to visit Brodie Castle garden. They will. be 
heartily welcomed and will be rewarded by seeing 
the best of the Daffodils of recent introduction 
and a number of fine seedlings. 


Dryas Drummondii.—Although this North 
American alpine is less striking than its relation 
Dryas octopetala, by reason of the fact that it 
does not fully expand its yellow blossoms, it is 
a pretty trailer, and one that is not averse to 
poor soils. Its rich glossy green leaves with 
their white under sides are effective for carpeting, 
and when freely produced the bronzy yellow, 
bristly flower-heads are by no means inconspicuous. 
These are drooping and short-stemmed, but when 
the blossoms are over they.assume an erect. position, 
shootCup \to morethan double their original length, 


‘and develop a tuft of silky seed pappus.. 
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TWO NEW IRISES 


By W. R. DYKES. 


Iris Hoogiana was a great disappointment to 
me when I saw it in the tent at Chelsea on the 
afternoon of May 20. Here 
in the sunshine of the garden 
it is a magnificent Iris ; 
indeed, I am inclined to 
think it is one of the most 
beautiful of all. Inthe open 
daylight the colour is a pale, 
or. slightly darker, blue, 
but under canvas the yellow- 
ish light made the flowers 
look almost mauve. Some 
of the most beautiful of 
all the forms have a trace 
of green up the centre of 
the back of the standards 
and near the end of the 
beard on the falls, and in 
these cases the blue of the 
whole flower is almost the 
colour of the sky on these 
bright days. This Iris was collected for Mr. 
C. G. Van Tubergen of Haarlem in Turke- 
stan in 1913, and is the strongest grower 
of all the Regelia Irises. I received a number 
of small pieces of shrivelled rhizome, which 
occupied perhaps 2 square feet or 3 square feet 
when planted in a bed. This year the plants 
that I have grown from them fill a bed containing 
about 200 square feet, and the flower-spikes number 
over 200. It was a pleasure to me to be able 
to name this fine species after Mr. John Hoog 
and his brother, who now, since their uncle's 
death, constitute the firm of Van Tubergen. 
They have done so much to fill our gardens with 
new species of Iris and Tulip and to give us 
hybrids of them, that it was only fitting that 
their name should be commemorated in this 
way. 

It is surprising to find a species of Regelia Iris 
with flowers so uniform in colour as those of 
Hoogiana, when all the others are remarkable 
for the veining, which covers all the segments. 
Korolkowi, stolonifera and Suwarowi are probably 
the only species now in cultivation, but all are 
conspicuous for their veining. Mr. Hoog tells 
me that there is a white form of Hoogiana which 
is rather more delicate than the type, but I am 
sorry to say that it has not appeared among my 
plants. I. Hoogiana grows to a height of 
2 feet 6 inches or 3 feet, and each stem produces 
two or three flowers. It agrees with the other 
Regelia Irises in having its standards strongly 
bearded on the inner side. On the falls the beard 
is very broad and close behind, but narrows to 
a sharp point in front. 


Iris Turkoman (Korolkowi x stolonifera).— 
This is an interesting hybrid between two Turkestan 
species, in which the blue beard of stolonifera has 
combined with the dark beard of Korolkowi to 
form the conspicuous beard of a blue that is almost 
electric. The shape of the flower is that of 
Korolkowi, rather than that of stolonifera. The 
colour of the flower is difficult to describe, but 
results from the combination of brown and blue- 
purple. The greyish white ground is almost 
wholly obscured, except at the edges of the lower 
part of both standards and falls, by diffused veins 
of brown, which become more and more blue 
as they approach the centre of the fall or stan- 
dard. This hybrid is a good grower and 
flowers freely. My patch of it covers a square 
yard and has over sixty stems. There are 


other hybrids trom ‘the sume cross, one of. 
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which has a dark brown beard instead of the 
blue of Turkoman, while another has a beard of 
an even deeper blue and is more richly coloured, 
but it is a younger brother and has yet to grow 
up before it can be introduced to the public. 


IRIS HOOGIANA AND 


I. TURKOMAN. 


¿ 


“giving way to a glowing scarlet; 


sih kei KAORE 
Fia plate has been prepari 
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Perpetual-Flowering 


Carnations Outdoors 


HE value of Perpetual-flowering Carna- 

tions for embellishing flower beds 

and borders has become widely recog- 

nised during recent years; but there 

are still many gardens in which they 
might be given a trial with good results, as 
well-grown plants create a display of blossom from 
May until checked by frost in the autumn. Even 
then the plants are not done for, as, if allowed to 
remain over the winter and partially pruned back 
in the spring, young growths will be formed and 
flowers appear in profusion. 

Soil Preparation and Planting.—The ground 
should be well dug for the plants, and a little 
bone-meal may be added with advantage. Now 
is a good time to plant, and the individual speci- 
mens should be placed close enough together to 
make a full and pleasing effect. When the 
plants are turned out of the pots, it is de- 
sirable just to break the balls of soil a little, 
especially if they are rather potbound, as 
that enables them to take root in the soil 
more readily. Plant firmly and see that the 
plants are securely staked and tied. The 
best results are obtained by procuring speci- 
mens that possess a number of flower-buds 
and strong growths, so as to ensure a display 
of bloom from the outset. 

Summer Treatment.—During the summer 
it is only necessary to keep the shoots tied 
as growth advances, to remove dead blooms, 
and to ply the hoe through the beds .occa- 
sionally. As a general rule a better display 
is assured if the plants are not disbudded 
too rigorously; but do not allow them to 
suffer from the want of water at the roots. 

The Best Varieties.—Many of the varieties 
in cultivation are suitable for this purpose, but 
those mentioned give especially good results. 
May Day is a favourite on account of its free- 
flowering habit and the dainty shape and 
lovely colour of its flowers. The scarlet blossoms 
of Britannia are always telling, while its compact 
growth and free-flowering habit render it indis- 
pensable. Mrs. C. W. Ward and Rose Pink 
Enchantress provide blooms of a striking colour; 
while the crimson blossoms of Triumph and 
Duchess of Devonshire are always welcome. 
Mikado is popular, and may be used in association 
with Enchantress. White Perfection is a valuable 
addition, and Sunstar is quite worthy of inclusion. 
Winsor is useful owing to its bright colour and 
sturdy habit of growth. J. GARDNER. 


OUR COLOURED COVER. 


THe Perpetual - flowering Carnation ‘Gorgeous 
must be considered an epoch-making variety, 
for all who have seen it have been enraptured 
with it. It has a strong, clean, healthy growth, 
a wonderful stem, and a calyx which rarely bursts. 
The colour is of a rich glowing cerise with the 
clearness of Aristocrat, but with none of this 
variety’s weakness in its young state., When the 
flower is about half open, it has a yellowish, 
glistening sheen on its petals, which gives it a 
sunray cerise tone, and under artificial light it 
stands alone for the brightness of its colourings, 
in short, we 
might quote a passage from Charles Kingsley’s 


“ Westward Ho”; ‘There is nothing like it 
under the canpry of cand o We are indebted 
to Meee , Bush Hill Park, 


which our coloured 
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FREESIAS 


REASONS WHY I PLUMP FOR 
“ CHILLED CHARLIES ’”—WHAT THEN? 


By THE Rev. JOSEPH JACOB. 


The ‘‘ Duds.’’ — There 
is no doubt about it. There 
are “duds.” Have they 
come to stay? That is 
the question. I think not, 
if we go to work in a 
reasonable way. There 
seems to be no more reason 
why gardeners should turn 
out ‘‘dud’”’ Freesia bulbs 
than that munition-makers 
should tu n out “ dud ” shells. At present ‘‘ dud” 
Freesia bulbs are turned out, even by those who 
have made Freesias either a business or a hobby. 
When Mr. Armstrong, the Cape land agent, took 


A POT OF THE 


a bulb of Freesia Armstrongii to Kew and placed 
it in the capable hands of Mr. Watson, the Curator, 
did he ipso facto introduce “duds”? It is 
an interesting question, for it means this: Were 
there ‘‘duds”’ in the days of refracta, refracta 
alba, Leichtlinii and aurea, or did they come in 
with the latest comer (Armstrongii) only? I 
rather think that before this last acquisition was 
brought to our shores ‘‘ duds” were in existence, 
but that, probably owing to something in the 
bulbs themselves which we cannot locate but 
can only hypothecate, they were almost as rare 
as currants in war-time buns, whereas Arm- 
strongii introduced a factor which in itself and 
its progeny has to be taken account of, or we get 
the unwelcome “dud.” From letters that I 
have received from Mr. John Hoog of Haarlem 
and from Mr. Dalrymple of Bartley, I at present 
plump for the ‘Chilled Charlie” theory (see 
Tue GARDEN for April 5). Mr. Hoog does 
not seem to have been bothered with them until 
the last year or the last two years—just when 
coal was extremely scarce in Holland, so much 
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so that I feel I can hazard the theory that he had 
not so much warmth in his houses as usual, and, 
if so—well, “duds” appeared. Mr. Dalrymple, 
owing to untoward circumstances in 1918, had to 
leave some of his Freesias to get on as best they 
could after their flowering. They were never 
properly dried off and given a warm, waterless 
period of rest. “Duds” abounded in 1919, 
whereas, in those to which he was able to extend 
his normal treatment, “ duds” were practically 
non-existent. My experience is precisely on all 
fours with this. In 1918 one pan of Contrast 
was overlooked, and it had to take its luck. I 
have that pan now, and not a single bulb out of 
the forty to fifty that are probably in it has come 
up. I pulled a big weed out of the pan last week 
and disturbed two bulbs that were as solid and 
healthy looking as one could wish any bulbs to 
be. 

I feel almost certain from this and from what 
Mr. Peter Barr has told me about an experiment 
his firm made in their new garden at Penzance, 
that if the bulbs do not get a proper drying off 
and a period of warm, waterless rest before they 


LARGE YELLOW FREESIA CANARY GROWN AT WHITEWELL 
RECTORY IN 


1918-19. 
are started on a new cycle of life, ‘‘ duds”’ 
will appear in unpleasant numbers. However, 


to this I must add that cold—too great cold— 
when growth is beginning is a contributory cause ; 
and, further, that certain varieties feel cold more 
than others. There is nothing wrong in the 
floriferousness of the pot of Canary, an excellent 
yellow variety, one of Tubergen’s (John Hoog’s 
in reality) very best, here illustrated. It was 
grown at Whitewell Rectory in 1918-19. For a 
long period after the bulbs were planted it had 
to manage in a damp cold frame along with two 
other yellows—Buttercup and Apogee. These 
last two named were nearly all “ duds,” and in 
the case of Apogee there was not a single bloom 
in six potfuls, whereas Canary was innocent of 
any offenders and bloomed profusely. The treat- 
ment of the three varieties from August, 1917, 
up to the time of their being potted and put into 
the cold frame in September, 1918, had been 
identical. This is one reason why I think there 
is almost a certainty that varieties differ in their 
necessary wants. 
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What Then ?—As I hope and think that thes: 
coloured varieties are going to have a future, 
it is well that we should tell one another our 
experiences, and, if we think we have found out 
anything, that we should put it on record to help 
others. All, then, who grow these new hybrids 
should see that they are properly dried off and 
kept warm and dry until planting-time comes 
round again in August. That, at any rate, is 
what “ hard facts ” point te as one all-important 
item in the turning out of Freesia bulbs that will 
grow. A second precaution is that they should 
be started in a genial atmosphere in August or 
September and not allowed to be in a cold tempera- 
ture at night. A long frame with one row of 
2-inch pipes all round it is an ideal place, but any 
cool greenhouse does very well. 


Dianthus Allwoodi 


HROUGH the kindness of a friend I 
recently received from Messrs. Allwood 
of Hayward’s Heath some specimens 
of Dianthus Allwoodi, which, if really 
hardy, promise to become an ideal 
amateur’s flower. The many-hued blossoms were 
set in some old grey-green jugs of Italian design 
covered with embossed floral scrolls, and serpents 
twining round their handles (I believe they date 
from the Great Exhibition of 1851). I half thought 
of putting the flowers in some cherished Venetian 
glass vases (I do not know why; I always associate 
Carnations with Italy), but the grey-green of the 
old jugs better befits their varied hues, and I 
wish you could all enjoy their fragrance and beauty 
with me. First and most striking comes one which, 
as I do not desire nor dare to enter the discussion 
on colour in THE GARDEN, I will describe as 
“ Black Currant juice and cream.” (“ Another 
of Aunt Anne’s culinary comparisons,” I hear 
someone murmur.) This flower’s petals are 
velvety, as that colour always should be to show 
at its best. Then there are several—all sorts 
and sizes, single and double—of Dame Nature’s 
favourite Foxglove hue, and some paler, like a 
Cheshunt Hybrid Rose, fully blown. Some 
double ones range from white and dainty delicate 
shades of salmon to rich cerise. I have kept the 
best till last—a lovely, large, long-stemmed white 
single with smooth-edged petals. There is a 
single salmon pink, too—I love these pure-hued 
single ones; but the most fragrant of all is a meek 
little double rosette, with fringed petals of white, 
with claret marking at the base. ANNE AMATEUR. 


Sophora viciifolia.—One of the most effective 
shrubs in flower at Kew in June is Sophora 
viciifolia, several examples being perfectly covered 
with blossoms. A number of plants 6 feet high 
are to be seen in a group near the Cactus House, 
and another fine specimen, double that height, 
is growing against a wall between the Herbaceous 
Ground and Rock Garden. The species is a native 
of China, whence it was introduced to Kew 
about twenty-one years ago. It differs widely 
from the well-known S. japonica, both by its 
habit and flowers. In this case it is a distinct 
bush with rather spiny branches, small pinnate 
leaves, usually less than 3 inches long, and small 
white flowers sbaded with blue or violet. The 
flowers are in short racemes and borne in such 
numbers as to weigh down the branches. Seeds 
are borne freely, which form a ready means of 
increase, while cuttings of half-ripe shoots in- 
serted in sandy soil in a close frame in July can 
also be rooted. Fortunately, it is perfectly 
hardy and rarély ‘suffcrs from cold in spring. 
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The Bird of Paradise 


Flower 
(STRELITZIA REGINÆ). 


HIS remarkable plant, with large orange 
and purple flowers of gorgeous colouring, 
which is now in flower at Kew, never 
fails to arouse the interest of admiring 
visitors. ‘“‘ The Bird of Paradise Flower ” 
is the popular and appropriate name given to the 
genus Strelitzia. The foliage of this handsome 
plant consists of long-stalked glaucous leaves 
arising from a contracted stem, the base of the 
leaf-stalk sheathing. The 'com- 
mon flower-stalk is encircled below 
by the sheath of the leaf-stalk, 
while its upper portion gives 
origin to a large bract or spathe 
placed obliquely, within {which 


are the flowers. The [perianth 
consists of six segments in the 
rows; the three outer ones 


sepals) are ovate, lance-shaped and 
nearly equal. They are of a bright 


orange colour. The three inner 
ones (petals) are unequal in size: 
the two lower or front ones 
are purple. They are united 
together, and each one lobed 
on the outer side towards the 
upper part, so that the two 


united petals are distinctly 
halberd in shape and conceal 
with a fold the five perfect and 


one sterile stamen. The third, 
or posterior, is much smaller 
than the other two and is 


somewhat hooded. The style is 
thread-like, and the stigma is 
divided into three linear 
branches. The fruits of this 
plant are capsular, being three- 
celled and bursting through the 
cells into three valves. The 
seeds are numerous and have 
an orange-coloured tuft of hairs 
attached to them. It is inter- 
esting to note that in South 
Africa the seeds of this plant are 
eaten by Kaffirs. b? 

S. Reginæ was grown fat 
Kew as far back as 1773, but 
it was not a success, owing, no 
doubt, to the fact that the 
roots were confined in tubs or 
flower-pots. In 1795 a plant 
flowered for the first time in 
the  <Apothecaries’ Garden at 
Chelsea. The plant did better 
here, owing to its roots having 
extended by accident into a bed 
of decayed tan. When planted 
out in the beds of a warm 
house or stove, Strelitzias grow l 
and flower freely, providing they receive a fair 
amount of sunshine. 


THE BIRD 
REGINÆ), 


Arundinaria auricoma.—This is one of the 
most beautiful of the lesser Bamboos. It forms 
a graceful sheaf of slender stems some 2 feet to 
3 feet high, well clothed with a peculiarly velvety 
foliage in gold and green, It appears to be quite 
hardy in most places, and affords a glorious break 
of delicate colour in the shrubbery, woodland or 
larger rock garden. At all seasons it is attractive 
without being aggressive, and, as it never runs 
underground to any extent, may be put anywhere 


with confidence. sy 
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TENDER PLANTS FOR 
SUMMER BEDDING 


ROM time to time exception is taken to 
the universal use of tender plants for 
the embellishment of the flower garden 
during the summer months. By some 
the employment of hardy plants alone 
is advocated, and great improvements have 
been effected in these within recent © as. 
Still, summer bedding holds its own, and by 
some the much desnised scarlet Pelargoniums are 


FLOWER OF 
NOW FLOWERING IN THE 


even now very largely employed for the purpose. 
This is no doubt owing to the fact that there is 
no hardy subject which can, for continuity of 
bloom, compare with some of the popular bedding 
plants, as they will maintain a succession of 
flowers from the end of May till autumn is well 
advanced, even, in some cases, as late as the month 
of November. 

During a horticultural career of about half a 
century I have had to deal with many different 
phases of summer bedding, all of which have had 
their advocates. In the middle of the sixties, 
large masses of showy colours markedly contrasting 
with each other were generally met with. About 


that time the ribbon border craze (for craze it, 


SOUTH AFRICA (STRELITZIA 
MEXICAN HOUSE AT KEW. 
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really was) cropped up. In this, long borders, 
the longer the better, were planted with the 
showiest of flowering and foliage plants, disposed 
in one unbroken row as far as the eye could reach. 
The artificial nature of this arrangement soon 
led to its decline in popularity, and ribbon borders 
were not of long duration. About this time the 
different bronze and tricolour leaved Pelargoniums 
were all the rage, and beds of these, grown for 
the sake of their foliage alone, were to be met with 
in every garden in which up-to-date effects were 
studied. Even now the bronzes and tricolours 
are grown to a certain extent, but the last named 
proved to be of too delicate a constitution to give 
of their best during unfavourable 
summers. 

After this, carpet bedding came 
prominently forward, and for a 
time it greatly adopted. 
Intricate patterns, the more com- 
plicated 


was 


the better, were worked 
out in various low-growing plants, 
principally with bright-coloured 
foliage. The great amount of work 
necessary to keep these beds in 
good condition led to their decline 
in popularity, but even now they 
may be frequently met with, 
especially in the parks attached to 
large cities or towns, where coats 
of arms and dates of great import- 
ance in the neighbourhood may be 
seen, aS in a carpet. Such beds 
often attract a very large share of 
attention in their own district. 
The main characteristic of 
present-day summer bedding is the 
great number of different plants 
that are used for the purpose. 
Even good-sized specimens of 
various greenhouse subjects that 
flower during the summer may be 
met with. Beds of these from 
4 feet to 6 feet high, or even more 
may often be scen, and, as a rela: 
the occupants are disposed in a 
pleasing and informal manner. 
These remarks apply particularly 
to Bougainvillea Helio- 


trope, Fuchsias, 


glabra, 
Lantanas, 
corymbosa, Streptosolen 
Jamesonii, Marguerites, Bouvardia 


Cassia 


Humboldtii corymbiflora, 
Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums, and 
others. 


Plants of comparatively recent 
introduction that have proved 
their great value for bedding are 
the different flowering Cannas and 
the double-flowered 
Mrs. F. 


too, 


Marguerite 
Antirrhinums, 
used to a far greater 
for than 
before, 
used 


Sander. 
are 
extent 
have 


bedding they 
while 


ths 


been 
Peas may be often seen 


ever 
Sweet for 
purpose. 

A noticeable feature between the Pelargoniums 
in use fifty years ago and those of the present day 
is that in the olden times most of the varieties con- 
sisted of what were termed ‘‘ Nosegays.” The 
flowers of these were small and starry, but borne 
in great profusion and in large trusses, so that 
they kept up a blaze of colour. Lady Constance 
Grosvenor and Stella were in those days two very 
popular kinds. Now the Nosegays have dis- 
appeared, their place being taken by the Zonals, 
with larger and rounder flowers, of which the 
popular Paul. Crampel may be taken as an 
example. ( (“CQQOIC ested 
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Gardening of the Week 


FOR SOUTHERN GARDENS. 
The Kitchen Garden. 


Onions.—Give autumn-sown Onions plenty of 
water, which may be preceded by a good dusting 
of well-seasoned soot. Hoe frequently between 
the rows during a lengthened period of dry 
weather. Spring-sown Onions which were planted 
out from boxes must be liberally supplied with 
water whenever this is necessary. 

Peas.—The sowing of late Peas must not be 
delayed after this date. It is a good plan to sow 
late Peas by themselves, as a precaution against 
mildew. As soon as they have been staked, a 
good mulch of half-decayed manure should be 
eae along the rows. This will save much 
abour in watering. 

Ridge Cucumbers.—It will now be safe to 
plant these out on mounds of rich, well-manured 
soil. Plant them about 3 fect apart, and 
encourage a free growth by = sprinkling them 
twice a day with rain-water during hot, dry 
weather. 

Lettuce.—Make small sowings of this valuable 
salad every ten days or a fortnight. When large 
enough, prick out the young plants, and keep 
them regularly supplied with water. 

Jerusalem Artichokes.—Give these a final 
hoeing, and carth them up much in the same 
manner as Potatces. When the plants have 
grown about 3 feet or 4 feet high, the tops may be 
cut out of them. 


Fruit Under Glass. 


.. Late Vines—When the bunches have set, 
all the surplus ones should be removed at once. 
Attend to the tying and regulating of the growth, 
‘and when the trellis is quite covered, all lateral 
growth must be regularly removed. Thinning 
of the berries must receive attention as soon as 
they have set, as they swell very quickly at this 
time of year. Alllate Grapes require to be severely 
thinned, especially in the middle of the bunches. 
The roots must now be thoroughly scaked with 
diluted liquid manure, and, if not already done, 
a mulch of rich manure should be placed over 
the borders. If the best use is mnade of sun-heat, 
artificial heat may be entirely dispensed with 
till late autumn. chs 

The Orchard House.—lruit trees growing 
in pots, which are carrying heavy crops of fruit, 
will require constant attention to watering, or 
the quality of the fruit will suffer. Some form of 
stimulant should be given them at every alternate 
watering. Give the trees a vigorous syringing 
twice a day, and, to keep them free from aphis 
and other pests, syringe them occasionally with 
a mixture of soft soap and sulphur. All lateral 
growth must be pinched at the fourth or fifth 
leaf, and if the trees are becoming too crowded 
with growth, it must be thinned out severely 
so that the sun can penetrate right through. 


The Hardy Fruit Garden. 


Cherries.—Nets must now be fixed over the 
trees to protect the fruits from birds. Trees on 
walls must be liberally supplied with water. 
Stop all young growth, and secure the leaders 
to their supports. Morello Cherry trees must be 
kept free from aphis by washing them frequently 
with the garden hose. Should this pest gain a 
footing, an insecticide must be used. The young 
shoots must now be thinned, and those which 
are to supply next season’s crop laid in. If the 
roots have not been mulched, no time must be 
lost in doing so. : 

The Flower Garden. 


Herbaceous Borders.—Staking and tying herba- 
ceous plants must be regularly attended to, and 
those which are too thick must be well thinned. 
During long spells of drought the plants must 
be kept well supplicd with water. A good 
sprinkling of soot previous to watering will con- 
siderably benefit the plants. 

Clematises.—The work of tving and regulating 

‘e voung growth of Clematises requires almost 
seekly attention, as the young shoots quickly 

row into an entangled mass. 

The Rock Garden.—Most of the plants need 
a thorough soaking every day during hot weather. 
Strong-growing plants must not be allowed to 
smother the smaller-growing subjects. They must 
be carcfully cut back at regular intervals. 

E. Harriss. 
(Gardencr to Lady Wantage.) 
Lockinge Gardens, Wantage, Berks. 
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The Kitchen Garden. 


Potatoes.—Late varieties are now growing 
rapidly, and no delay should occur in the final 
earthing-up. Should the soil be at all of a heavy 
nature, it ought to be well broken up between the 
drills with the fork. The necessity for this cannot 
be over-cstimated. 


Broccoli.—Take advantage of showery weather 
to put out the yourg plants as soon as they are 
fit. Make the ground fairly firm before planting, 
the object being to build up strong, hardy plants 
to withstand the severe frests of winter. It is 
not too late to make another sowing of varieties 
to turn in in May and June next. 


Lettuce.—To keep up a corstant supply for 
Salacs from now onwarcs, Small sowings should 
be made at least once a fortnight. For sowings 
made during hot weather it is important that the 
soil be fairly rich; this will encourage quick 
growth. Sow thinly, and thin out the seedlings to 
about 6 inches apart, as during hot weather it is 
difficult to transplant young plants. 


The Flower Garden. 


Roses.—Make a careful inspection for any 
signs of aphis, especially on trees growing on a 
wall with a southern aspect. Unless these are 
mulched and well supplied with moisture at the 
roots, they are almost sure to be attacked by 
red spider. AS a preventive, Syringe the entire 
plant over from time to time with Quassia Extract, 
at the rate of one wineglassful to two gallons of 
rain-water. But perhaps as simple a remedy as 
any is to use the water collected from the laundry 
after the davy’s washing; it has a wonderful 
effect on the foliage. 


The Rock Garden.—The chicf work at the 
moment in this department will be keeping the 
various plants to within the bounds allotted to 
them; and as some of these grow so alarmingly 
at this season, it is almost a constant task where 
the collection is a large one. See that many of 
the choicer sorts do not suffer from lack of 
water during spells of dry weather. The present 
is a good time to propagate such plants as 
Arabis, Cerastium, Armeria, Dianthus, Cam- 
panulas and Veronicas. Cuttings should be 
inserted in shallow frames containing chiefly 
sand and leaf-mould, and be shaded from the 
direct rays of the sun. 


Lawns.—Grass grows very rapidly this month» 
so much so that it is almost impossible to overtake 
the mowing. As far as possible, care should be 
taken to have the grass cut regularly, otherwise 
it will become coarse and lose its velvety appear- 
ance. All mowings should be collected and placed 
in a heap, as these make valuable manure, especially 
for flower-beds and borders. 


Plants Under Glass. 


Bouvardias.—Young plants that were potted 
on some time ago should have the points of the 
shoots pinched once or twice to lay the foundation 
for a bushy plant. Pot on the plants as they 
require it, and afford them plenty of light and air 
to prevent them making too soft a growth. 


Rehmannia angulata.—This useful flowering 
plant is becoming more popular on account 
of its easv culture; indeed, if given sufficiently 
large pots, the plants assume almost the appearance 
of flowering shrubs. For next season’s display 
the seed should be sown now in pans and placed 
in cold frames, and the subsequent treatment 
is similar to that of Cinerarias. 


Salvias.—Cuttings of the winter-flowering section 
of these desirable plants must be rooted without 
delay. After being potted on, the plants must 
be grown on under cool treatment, the object 
being to secure good bushy plants before autumn. 


The Hardy Fruit Garden. 


Strawberries.—During very dry weather Straw- 
berries must be given copious supplies of water 
to enable them to swell the fruits. The majority 
of failures to secure a crop are attributed to the 
lack of moisture at this particular stage. 


Watering of Fruit Trees.—To prevent fruits 
droppirg during continued drought, especially 
on trees against walls, it is essential that they be 
supplied with abundance of water at the roots. 
Where possible, mulch the trees with short manure. 

JOHN HIGHGATE. 

(Head-gardener to the Marquis of Linlithgow.) 


Hopetoun, South Queensferry, Linlithgow. 
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SOCIETIES 


ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


THE usual fortnightly meeting of the society was 
held at the London. Scottish Drill Hall, Buckingham 
Gate, S.W., on May 27. As might have been 
expected, following so closely upon the grcat 
Chelsea Show, it was of a meagre character, 
few of the frequenters of the fortnightly meetings 
putting in an appearance. This notwithstanding, 
there were some capital displays. For example, 
Mr. James Douglas brought up an excellent lot 
of Carnations from Great Bookham; Messrs. Alex. 
Dickson showed excellently of their ‘‘ Hawlmark ” 
Sweet Peas; Mr. Elisha Hicks contributed a grand 
stand of Roses in which several species were 
noted; while Messrs. Dobbie showed their strain 
of long-spurred Columbines. Of great interest, 
too, to the student and hybridiser was the remark- 
able series of hybrid Calceolarias which the late 
Mr. E. J. Allard was instrumental in raising at 
the John Innes Horticultural Institution, Merton, 
though information concerning them would have 
made the exhibit distinctly educational also. Un 
fortunately, it was not forthcoming. Several 
novelties gained awards. 


e 


ORCHID COMMITTEE. 


Messrs. Charlesworth and Co., Hayward’s Heath, were 
awarded a silver Flora medal for their group of Orchids. 
Among the group was a fine Oduntog.ossum, which reccived 
a pruiminary commendation; it was named O. Tityus. 
The following were the chief plants exhibited: Catthya 
Mossiea Wagnerii, Calogyne burdfordicnse (asperata x 
pandurata), Odontoglossum percutum var. Zora, O. 
Fascinator, O. St. George (eximium x Alexandra), O. 
Amethyst (eximium x Lambeauianum), Læ.io-Cattieya 
Fascinator Mossiæ var. Princess Bibesco, and Odontonia 
Magali Sander Xanthotes. 

H. T. Pitt, Esq., Stamford Hill, showed a nice group, 
for which he was awarded a siiver Fiora medal. He also 
received a first-class certificate for a choice Odontogiossum 
(see * New and Rare Plants ’’). The chief pants shown 
were Brasso-Catticya Veitchii, Cymbidium Sappho, and 
Odontoglossum Armstrongii violaceum. 

Pantia Ralli, Esq., Ashtead Park, Surrey, exhibited 
only two plants. Fora fine Lwiio-Catticya he was awarded 
a first-class certificate (sce “New and Rare Plants ’’). 
The other plant was Odontoglossum crispum Tremough. 


FLORAL COMMITTEE. 


SWEET PEAS, 

Messrs. Alex. Dickson and Sons, Belfast, showed their 
Hawlmark Sweet Peas in perfect condition, the mode 
and manner of their staging well worthy of so fine a display. 
Varieties were not numerous. Their novelty, Haw:mark 
Pink, which gained an award of merit at the Cheisca 
Show, on the occasion under review constituted a back- 
ground and a centre, so generous a lot showing to con- 
sidcrable advantage. At right and left were arranged 
Daisybud (soft pale pink), Brocade and Hawimark 
Maroon. A silver-gilt Flora medal was awarded. 

Mr. R. Bolton, Birdbrook, Essex, showed two novelties : 
Magic (red and bluc) and Commander Godsal (purple). 

Mr. J. Stevenson, Wimborne, showed these flowers 
in considerable variety, Golden Glory (bright orange), 
Faith (light blue), Brilliant, Red Ensign and Splendour 
(maroon) being some of the best. 


HARDY FLOWERS. 


The long-spurred Columbines from Messrs. Dobbie were 
among prominent things in this section, white, cream and 
primrose, pink and cream, red and yellow, white and 
purple, and blue and white combinations being noted 
among others. 

A dozen vases of the brilliant single Peonia lobata, staged 
by Mr. F. Gitford, Hornchurch, made a most effective 
group, the cupped blossoms and ample foliage admirably 
suited to decoration. 

Messrs. Bees, Sealand Nurseries, Cheshire, showed some 
beautiful Primulas, the exquisite P. Reidii, P. Hopeana (a 
pale sikkimensis in effect) and Orange Beauty, in the way 
of P. Unique, though of greater vigour and richer colouring, 
being included. 

Mr. Temple-West, Redhill, contributed Primula tibetica 
(a frail species with small umbels of dainty pink-coloured 
flowers) and Saxifraga valdensis (true). 


CARNATIONS AXD GREENHOUSE PLANTS. 


An cxcellent exhibit of these popular flowers from Mr. 
J. Douglas, Great Bookham, attracted much attention, 
some three dozen amply fled vases being on view. In the 
large collection staged the following appealed to us rather 
strongly: Sweet Anne Page, Surrey Clove (crimson, 

rand variety), Prairie Belle (exquisite white), The Grey 

Douglas (certainly one of the finest of the heliotrope 
sct, also a splendid exhibition or border variety 
Mrs. Elliott Douglas (a big, soft yellow self), Goliath 
(yellow self), Rosetta (rich rose, the brightest coloured 
variety shown), Dora (apricot), Lord Kitchener (white 
ground, pronountedly mark red), Veldtfire (scarlet 
self) and. Mrs., Brotherston/ (a spotted variety, which is 
also very- distinct): , 
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es AN has availed himself of the 
great laws of evolution in mightier 
matters than the Iris: but in no 
theatre of his unsleeping efforts 
has he created purer beauty or 
wakened for flower-lovers a truer joy than among 
the Bearded Irises of June.” —EDEN PHILLPOTTS, 
in Country Life. ` 

New Irises at Colchester.—Having been so 
much improved by hybridisation, the tall June- 
flowering Irises are coming rapidly into favour. 
Some of the new forms are too beautiful for words, 
and no garden is complete without them. We 
have just recently visited the nursery of Messrs. 
R. Wallace and Co. at Colchester, where the Irises 
are now at their best. The new seedlings raised by 
Mr. Bliss are alone well worth going a long way to 
see. The wonderful range of colour, the branching 
habit and freedom of flowering in the new race of 
hvbrids, is sure to appeal to all garden-lovers. 
We hope to describe some of the best of the new 
Irises in our next issue. In the mean- 
time, this little note will appear just in 
time to let readers know that the new 
seedlings are very interesting and lovely, 
and worth going far to see. 

CEnothera pumila.—The piginy of 
the Evening Primroses is a bright little 
plant, making tufty growths of about 
şs inches in height and bearing in late 
spring and early summer a long succes- 
sion of brilliant buttercup yellow 
flowers. Though this species is a lover 
of dry, well-drained soil, like most of 
its kind, it dislikes excessive sun-heat. 
This is readily understood when one 
realises that in its own country it isa 
meadow plant, partly screened by its 
neighbours. It only did moderately 
for some seasons until a seedling 
Linum perenne raised its protective 
sprays between it and the sun, when 
it immediately began to prosper and 
to retain its flowers throughout the day. 

Onions.—When the weather is suit- 
able, run the hoe between the rows 
and give the beds a good dusting with 
soot, also see that the plants are kept 
free from weeds. 

Celeriac.-—— To encourage steady 
growth this estimable vegetable must be 
kept well watered and hoed, should the 
weather be dry. Liquid fertiliser may 
also be given after watering or when the 
soil is damp. Should there be trouble 
from Celery fly or leaf-miner, an applica- 
tion of three parts of air-slaked lime to 
one part of soot dusted over the foliage 
in the evening will be effectual and also 
serve as a stimulant to growth. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK 


Salvia digitalioides.—This new Sage, recently 
introduced, we think, by Mr. Forrest from Western 
China, is a first-rate border plant which has so 
far done well and proved hardy in dry and open 
situations. The flowers, well over r inch in length 
and borne in bold spikes of 1 foot to 2 feet, are a 
creamy white, with conspicuous violet spots at 
the lip. Not less handsome are the large and 
velvety leaves, which are a dull green with pure 
white under sides and the characteristic scent of 
the genus. This species is herbaceous and, since 
it dislikes excessive winter moisture, appears to 
appreciate a liberal quantity of sand and chips 
about it even in dry soils. Notwithstanding this, 
the plant must not lack moisture before and during 
the flowering period. 

The Feather Hyacinth.—Some fine specimens 
of Muscari comosum monstrosum, growing in 
colonies, made a very striking effect towards 
the end of May. This species is unique 
in form and quite unlike those of the rest of the 
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genus, for the flowers are cut up into thin and wav$ 
filaments which give the spikes the appearance of 
an extravagantly curled feather dipped into a 
dye of luminous purple. These gorgeous and 
woolly-looking heads will attain the height of a. 
foot or more, thus creating a most striking effect 
in the mass. 

The Moonlight Broom.—This very beautiful 
variety of the common Broom, technically known 
as Cytisus scoparius pallidus (sulphureus), is 
worthy of being better known, since it is a subject 
of well-defined characteristics and of great charm. 
In most of the specimens we have seen, the flower- 
ing sprays or twigs are of greater substance and 
held more stiffly upright than those of the type, 
and the large flowers are of a peculiarly substantial 
texture, very glossy, and of an unusual shade of 
pale creamy yellow. The Moonlight Broom is 
an old variety, having been grown and described 
over half a century ago, but it is still uncommon. 
It blooms at the same time as the common species, 


and looks best when planted in full 
light against a dark green back- 
ground. It is doubtful whether it 


will come true from seed, but cuttings 
made in early summer are not difficult 
to strike. 

Veteran Trees of Rhododendron 
album elegans.—A long line of veteran 
trees of this old variety makes a noble 
display of bloom in the Knap Hill 
Nurseries at the present time. The 
trees have stems as large as the trunks 
of old standard Apple trees, and some 
idea of the magnificence of these speci- 
mens laden with flowers may be 
gathered from the accompanying 
illustration. The flowers are of a very 
good white, borne on well-shaped trusses 

Rhododendron Frederick Waterer. 
This well-known variety with fine 
trusses of fiery crimson flowers forms. 
the subject of our coloured cover this 
week. Although it has been in culti- 
vation for many years, it is still un- 
equalled for the distant effect of its 
intense colouring and is grown in 
its thousands, creating at the present 
time a blaze of colour in the Bagshot 
Nurscries, where it was raised. 

The Kew Flagstaff.—Work in con- 
nection with the erection of the 
Douglas spar, presented to Kew by 
the British Columbian Government, 
commenced the last week in May, 
The amount of preparatory work, 
material, skill and foresight necessary 
to efect such a huge “stick,” 214 feet 
inylength, can better be imagined than 


OLD AND BEAUTIFUL TREES OF RHODODENDRON ALBUM ELEGANS described, 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


The Editor ts not responsible for the opinions 
expressed by correspondents.) 


PRESERVING FRUIT. 


N reading Mabel Edwards Webb's most 
excellent article on preserving fruit, &c. 
(issue April 26, page 186), I conclude that she has 
not herself used the paraffin wax for sealing, I 
should like to say that it is absolutely everlasting. 
I use the same over and over again year after 
year. As soon as a bottle is opened, the wax 
is washed, put into a jar, placed in the oven 
for a few minutes until melted, and kept in that 
jar until required next time. About one dessert- 
spoonful of melted wax will hermetically seal a 
glass jar of fruit. I always “ can” my fruit by 
making a syrup of half a pound of sugar to one 
quart of water, and, steaming for twenty minutes, 
have never had a single jar go wrong, but am 
fortunate in having brought home with me from 
Canada my “ Ideal” steam cooker, in which I can 
“can ” eighteen quarts at once. I get such pure 
joy from Tue GARDEN that if I could 
give a helping hint about anything I 
should be so glad.—Gwrapys Fry, 
Millcroft, Chestnut Avenue, Great Crosby. 


FLOWERS AT LOGAN HOUSE. 


"THE environment of Logan House 

in Kirkmaiden parish, Wigtown- 
shire, N.B., the beautiful residence of 
Mr. Kenneth A. McDouall, is at present 
a veritable “earthly paradise.” The 
gardens and grounds, which I visited 
on May 30, are supremely attractive, 
and in many places quite inspiring in 
their floral impressiveness. Especially 
fascinating are the Rhododendrons, of 
which perhaps the finest and most 
luxuriant in their bloom are R. Pink 
Pearl and R. Aucklandii, of which the 
latter uniquely imposing pure white 
variety, grown in a shady wood behind 
the garden, has enormous flowers of 
great substance and exquisite texture, 
almost as large as those of Lilium 
longiflorum Wilsonii. The rock gardens, 
designed and created by Mr. McDouall 
several years ago, are looking their 
loveliest, and the frequent masses of 
great Primulas, growing in shadowy 
recesses of the stately woods that environ 
the mansion house, are pictures of serene yet 
radiant beauty which I have never seen surpassed. 
The profusely flowering climbers that adorn the 
walls are an intense attraction for the lover of 
botany. There is an especially brilliant one 
whose name at present eludes my remembrance. 
Another that I greatly admire for its gtandly 
artistic aspect is Clematis montana violacea, whose 
refined and delicate colour is not violet but palest 
pink.—Davip R. WILLIAMSON. 


WITCHES’ BROOMS. 


N 1908 I found the curious form of Witch's 
Broom mentioned by Mr. H. S. Thompson 
(page 250) in the neighbourhood of Buckhurst 
Hill, which may have been on the tree noted by 
Mr. F. J. Chittenden. Two or three years later 
I found it on Salix fragilis on the banks of the 
Brent, a little to the north ot Ealing. Since then 
ic has spread over some of the London parks where 
Willows are grown; and I have noted it on 
several snccies of Willow on the Banks of the 
Thames where it gradually crept up the river bank 
írom Putney to somewhere above Kew. Usually 


THE GARDEN. 


it is confined to the fruits of female trees, but I 
have scen it on male catkins of S. alba and S. alba 
britzensis. The curious thing about the cause 
ot this particular gall is that it has already received 
two names, viz. Eriophyes salicis and E. 
triradiatus, although I have been unable to learn 
whether anyone has ever discovered the mite so 
named.—HORTULANUS. 


THYMUS HERBA-BARONA. 


HIS highlv interesting species seems to be 
confined to the Island of Corsica, and 

the earliest mention I can find of it is in an early 
edition of “ Johnson’s Gaftdeners’ Dictionary ” 
under the name of Acynos herba-baroni. Clarence 
Elliott (see page 259) will find it in the 1917 edition 
of that dictionary under the name of Acynos 
Herba-barona, which refers the reader to see 
Thymus Herba-barona. The record is that it was 
introduced from Corsica in 1820. Several names 
have been given to it by different botanists, but 
so far I have found no explanation of Herba- 
barona. May we not be permitted to imagine 


that some baron or other found it useful medi- 
cinally at a time when a vast number of herbs 


WISTARIA CHINENSIS MADE TO BLOOM BY SPUR PRUNING. 


were supposed to possess medicinal virtues? I 
have smelt it and found its odour remarkably like 
that of Caraway seed.—HorTuLANUS. 


PULMONARIA AZUREA. 


HIS good Lungwort is proving one of the best 

of spring flowers. The true plant seems to 

be very little known in gardens, though various 
forms apparently near the rare British P. angusti- 
folia are offered under its name. The covering of the 
unopened bud is spotted with tiny red brown 
specks, which give the calyx a tinge of warm 
colour ; the stem is also faintly tinged with pink. 
When the end of the opening bud first shows 
colour, this is of a dull reddish quality. As it 
advances towards opening it changes to purple, 
a purple that, within its sub-tinting, holds a 
promise of the blue to come. The open flower is 
pure blue, both inside and out. The form of the 
inflorescence is, in botanical language, a terminal 
bifid cyme; that is to say, it divides within an 
inch of the top into two clusters, the whole forming 
a head of from eight to ten blooms. There are 
stalkless leaves at intervals up the stem, diminish> 
ing in size towards the top, and there are tufts 
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of larger-stalked leaves from unbloomed crowns 
that furnish the base of the plant. Some of the 
Pulmonarias have the leaves blotched or spottcd 
with a lighter colour, but in P. azurea they are 
quite without spots. The whole plant—leaf, stem 
and calyx—is covered with a hairy growth, too 
harsh to be called downy but too weak to be 
described as bristly. It is at its best the second 
and third years after planting. It should then 
be divided; this is best done in June, when the 
bloom is over. I am grouping it with the pretty 
white form of Scilla italica, with which it makes 
a charming combination.—G. J. 


THE FLOWERING OF WISTARIAS. 


OU state that Wistaria chinensis is “ flowering 
particularly well this year.” In the village 
in which I live, however, we had frost in February 
last 5° below zero, and my Wistaria chinensis 
not only has practically no bloom, but half the 
spurs are dead. As a small compensation, a young 
plant of Wistaria multijuga is going to flower for 
the first time. Young plants of all kinds have 
suffered from frost much less than have old 
plants. Why do so many people fail to grow their 
Wistarias on the spur system? One 
often sees Wistarias with long rods of 
twisted growth, quite devoid of bloom, 
owing to the fact that proper pruning 
has been neglected. I enclose a photo- 
graph of a Wistaria chinensis which 
for many years had no bloom at all for 
15 feet, but which was made to blossom 
gloriously by proper treatment. — 
R. M., Hertford. 


TULIPS FAILING. 


"THE reply given on page 248 to a 

correspondent, who complains that 
his Tulips have not flowered this year, 
does not seem to give him much hope or 
help. It is, of course, extremely difficult 
to give advice about the causes qf the 
failure of bulbs and plants when only 
extremely inadequate information is 
available as to conditions of soil, 
situation and weather; but, as the 
result of the experience of growing a 
good many kinds, both of wild and 
cultivated Tulips, for a number of years, 
I should be inclined to urge that it is 
useless to expect Tulips to do well 
unless they are lifted annually. I 
know, of course, that my garden 
contains, among the Irises, examples: of many 
kinds of Tulips which were grown years ago in the 
beds now occupied by Irises. Every year I collect 
bulbs of T. Kaufmanniana, which appear un- 
expectedly in this way, and T. Sprengei, is at 
this time in full flower in several odd places, 
as well as in the gorgeous main bed, which has 
nearer 200 than 100 flowers open at once. But, 
in spite of these examples, I could have shown 
earlier in the year numerous cases where the foliage 
of these unlifted bulbs was distorted and marked 
by disease, whereas that of the bulbs that had been 
lifted and replanted was quite healthy. The 
exceptions seemed to owe their immunity to 
specially sheltered positions. : 

The explanation seems to be as follows: Tulips 
are natives of countries with Continental climates, 
having a more continuous winter and a sharper 
and more definite transition from winter to spring 
than we get in our insular or maritime climate, 


-which is often a mere succession of samples. In 


the wild state, therefore, Tulips are probably 
snowed uprfor several months and do not appear 
above ;the, surface (until winter has really given 
place to spring. Here the tips of the growths 
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of Tulips are very near the surface early in the 
New Year and a spell’ of mild weather induces 
them to shoot up, but often with disastrous 
consequences when a Continental anticyclone forms 
a barrier against the warm Atlantic winds and 
takes us back to winter conditions. Hence our 
object must be to induce our Tulips to remain 
underground as long as possible, and this can best 
be done by lifting the bulbs annually and keeping 
them out of the ground until November. 

Now let us follow up the fate of bulbs that remain 
in the ground from one season to the next. We 
have seen already that the chances are that their 
foliage will appear early and be damaged by 
inclement weather. In this state it falls an easy 
victim to fungoid disease, and, if the attack is 
severe, it is actually destroyed by what is known 
as ‘‘ fire ” before it has had time to build up the 
bulb which will produce the next season’s flowering 
stem. In less severe cases a new bulb is formed, 
but it is not of sufficient vigour to flower in the 
following year. Moreover, spores of the disease 
lie dormant in the stem and outer coats of the old 
bulb that disappeared when the flower-stem was 
produced, and these spores are ready to attack 
and destroy any slender new growths that the 
weak new bulb is able to produce. It is easy to 
see, therefore, that Tulips that are left untouched 
are more likely than not to die out in a few years. 
[f they survive for a time they probably owe it 
either to a mild spring with no wintry intervals, 
or to an exceptionally sheltered position, or to 
very deep planting. With regard to the latter, 
[I am inclined to think that in deep, well-drained 
soil where the subsoil was fertile, bulbs might be 
planted r2 inches or even 18 inches below the 
surface and left to take their chance with every 
prospect of success, though even these’ bulbs 
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might produce numerous offsets which would 


probably be represented in a few years’ time by 
numerous leaves and few flowering stems. 

It would be interesting to know whether this 
view of the cause of disease among Tulips agrees 
I am inclined to think 
at any rate, true for my own garden. 


with that of other growers. 
that it is, 
Last year hail and late frost damaged the foliage 
that “fire” affected 
to such an that I picked off the 
This year the offspring of those same 


so badly some varieties 


extent buds 
unopened, 
bulbs have flowered magnificently, though there 
have been, in some varieties, more non-flowering 
bulbs than is the case in a good year, The snow- 
storms of the last Sunday in April seemed to fore- 
tell a bad Tulip season, and I do not know whether 
I ought to attribute the escape from disease to the 
subsequent fine weather or to an antiseptic spray 
with which I covered the foliage a few days later. 
Possibly the credit should be divided. 

At the risk of making this communication rather 
lengthy, I should like to add one or two hints as to 
the cultivation of Tulips. One is that lime in some 
available form must be present in the soil. Another 
is that the lifted bulbs should be cleaned of their 
old spore-harbouring skins as soon as they are 
dry, and then kept in a dry, airy place until 
November. Do not 
but spread them out thinly on trays or in shallow 
baskets, 
which 


heap the bulbs together, 
They should not be replanted in soil 
Tulips the previous year, and 
I am inclined to think that Tulips and bulbous 
Irises, especially the 
are able to communicate disease to one another. 


contained 


so-called Spanish kinds, 
They should, therefore, not follow each other in any 


position,—W. R. Dyxegs, Charterhouse, Godalming. 


Nomocharis pardanthina 


(Franch) 


A RARE LILIACEOUS PLANT FROM WESTERN CHINA. 


N Tue GARDEN of June 17, 1916, there 
was an illustration and a skort 
paragraph on this very interesting bulb 


from Western China. As I did not see a 
further description of it by Professor 
Bayley Balfour, I had intended writing a note 


during 1917, when my plant, one of the original 
few bloom; but, 
strange to say, the single flower produced was 


raised from seed, came into 


agynous, the ovary and style being missing. 


I therefore did not 
this year, when the plant has bloomed with two 


describe it, but waited till 


flowers, one perfect as illustrated, and the apical 
It did not bloom in ror8. 


one again agynous. 
I am hoping to raise seeds from the plant. The 
following description applies to it: 

Stem round, green, 9 inches high. Leaves 


twenty-six, singly below, 
in whorls of three fives above and again scattered 
to the 
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fleshy, lightish green, 


apex of the stem; the sequence of the 


b 


apex. Flower-stalk green, 1% inches long; the 
flowers open out almost flat, of a deep rose colour 
Petals 


14 inches long and three-quarters of an inch wide ; 


with a purplish tinge, 24 inches across. 
the three outer are narrower, the three inner ones 
wavy and serrated; base of petals purplish-black 
for a quarter of an inch, with grooves and ridges 
ending in purple papillw. Above this the petals 
are spotted with deep purple. From the base of 
the petals arises a corona just over a quarter of 
an inch deep, formed of the flattened bases of the 
anther filaments ; 


to light brown at their swollen, outwardly oblique, 
truncate apices. There is a slight division between 


they are purple-black, shading 
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each two sections, which are easily separated 
from one another. From the apex arises a fine 
wiry pink anther filament, on which the three- 
sixteenths of an inch anther, black before opening, 
Lilium on a hinge in the 
centre of the anther, but on one end closely en- 
closing in a ring the green stigma, which barely 


is set: not as in 


NOMOCHARIS 
FROM 


PARDANTHINA 
SEED. 


GROWN 


Pollen 
ochre yellow when ripe, completely covering the 


projects an cighth of an inch beyond them. 


black anther; style circular, pale green, thicken- 
three-lobed 
eighth of an inch wide. 


ing to the stigma, which is an 


The original note in THE GARDEN says ‘‘ Mono- 


charis”: in the " Kew Hand List”. it is 


‘* Nomocharis.” 


It will be seen what a beautiful dwarf bulbous 


plant this is; ‘‘ dwarf’. I say, but good culti- 
vation might make of this what many Chinese 
Lilies have become. L. Henryi at Withington is 


up to 7 feet, though Dr. Henry never saw it at 
half that height. 
numerous additions to our garden flora from that 


Nomocharis is one of the 


paradise which has given us so many. wonderful 
L am indebted 
K. Bulley, who, I belieyé, received the 


things during the last twenty years. 
to Mr. A. 
original seeds from Western China, for this charm- 
ing addition to my. little collecgjon of Lilies. - My 
plant has been grown in a pot, in a mixture of 
Kent loam, leaf-mould and sharp sand. 


: J. Henry Watson, F.E.S. 
Withingion, Manchester, 
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- Some 


HILE certain kinds of Rhodo- 

dendrons are to be found in the 

majority of gardens where erica- 

ceous plants thrive, there are 

others which are rarely seen 
outside scientific establishments, although they 
are very distinct and, in their way, quite as 
beautiful as the popular,ggarden varieties. The 
reason why some of these kinds are scarce 
may be traced to their comparatively recent intro- 
duction ; but there are others quite as rarely seen 
which were introduced between twenty and fifty 
years ago. As a rule, they are no more difficult 
to grow than the popular sorts, while many 
of them are more appropriate for planting in small 
gardens, owing to their dwarf habit. Some of the 
Chinese and Himalayan kinds are more suitable 
for gardens in the South - West Counties than 
for general planting; not that they are not 
hardy so far as winter frost is concerned, but 
that they flower and commence to grow very early 
in spring, the young shoots and flowers thereby 
falling a prey to late spring frosts. Among these 
little-known kinds are several which are well fitted 
for rock garden cultivation, whereas others are 
suitable for the bog garden. 

Rather more than twenty years ago, seeds of a 
number of species were received from Western 
China, and the tbree species which have proved 
to be the most useful of that set are R. yunnanense, 
R. rubiginosum and R. racemosum. The first- 
named is a very beautiful shrub which, under 
ordinary conditions, attains a height of 3 feet or 
4 feet, although it may grow much taller. 
It has narrow leaves, 2 inches to 2ł inches 
long, and bears large quantities of white flowers, 
spotted on the upper petal with reddish brown. 
Each flower is 1} inches to 2 inches across. 
R. rubiginosum is a stiffer-habited shrub, with 
reddish purple flowers. It grows about three 
and a half feet high. The last of the three 
is one of the gems of the dwarf group of the genus. 
Very often it grows but 1 foot or 2 feet in 
height, although it may attain a height of 4 feet. 
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Little-Known Rhododendrons 


The small, broadly oval leaves are dark green 
above and glaucous beneath, and the small 
flowers, which may be white with a pink tinge or 
wholly pink, are produced in axillary clusters, thus 
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are about one and a half inches across, and quite 
flat. Although the flowering-time is May, it 
frequently opens a few flowers at irregular intervals 
throughout the summer. There is no question 


as to its hardiness. A pretty little plant, suitable 


for the bog garden, is found in the Northern Asiatic 
R. kamtchaticum. It grows but 1 inch or 2 inches 


THE FREE-FLOWERING RHODODENDRON YUNNANENSE. 


turning the previous year’s shoots into long 
inflorescences. It is suitable alike for the rock 
garden and for massing inother parts of the garden. 

R. lepidotum is an interesting plant from the 
alpine regions of the Himalaya. It is quite. dwarf 
in habit, and is usually met with between 6 inches 
and 12 inches in height. Its reddish purple flowers 


THE HIMALAYAN RHODODENDRON CAMPYLOCARPUM (FLOWERS YELLOW). 


_are distinct among the 


in height, but spreads freely to form a dense carpet- 
like mass. The flowers are rather large and 
purplish in colour. A damp spot in the rock garden 
suits it admirably. Another bog-loving Rhodo- 


' dendron is found in R. chrysanthum. This, how- 
ever, is more difficult to manage than the last- 


named, and difficult to obtain. 

The Himalayan R. campylocarpum appeals to 
all who see it, for its large, pale yellow flowers 
large-flowered kinds. 
Although usually looked upon as one of the kinds 
which are better suited to the South-West Counties 
than to general conditions, it thrives and flowers 
quite well in the neighbourhood of London. 
R. cinnabarinum is another Himalayan species 
which is much hardier than many people suspect. 
Rather upright in habit, it bears oblong, somewhat 
glaucous leaves and tubular flowers, which may be 
orange and scarlet or deep red, according to variety. 
Mature plants vary in size, some being but 4 feet 
high, while others are nearer ro feet. R. ciliatum 
is fairly common in Cornish gardens, but a few 
years ago it was noted in a garden in Inverness-shire 
at an elevation of 1,400 feet, and in that position 
it appeared to be quite healthy. Where it thrives 
there are few more lovely objects, for the white, 
rose-flushed flowers are borne with the greatest 
freedom. R. Smimowii is a compact-growing 
species from the Caucasus, which is conspicuous 
by reason of its vigorous, dark green foliage being 
covered with a dense greyish felt on the under 
surface, and by its flowers, which are as large as 
those of the ordinary garden varieties, being borne 
in shapely trusses. Mature bushes are wide- 
spreading, but only about 4 feet high. The fragrant- 
flowered R. Fortunei is an old Chinese introduction 
which is far too rarely met with in gardens. It 
grows 8 feet or 10 feet in height, and produces 
large quantities of rose-coloured or pinkish blossoms 
which-are-3, inches across. 
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Among the newer Chinese introductions 
there are many showy and interesting plants. 
Some are of quite dwarf habit, whereas others 
grow into very large bushes or small trees 
All have not flowered, but a number of those 
which have produced blooms are very pretty kinds. 
One of the most distinct, and one which is likely to 
become popular in the near future, is R. Souliei, a 
plant which has distinct, more or less heart-shaped 
leaves and shapely trusses of flowers, which may 
be white with a rose flush, or almost wholly rose 
in eolour. The flowers have a curious flattened 
appearance, with a short basin-like tube and very 
wide petals which are united to within a very short 
distance of the apex. Then we have R. Augustinii, 
another very distinct plant with pretty lilac or 
mauve flowers, spotted with yellow on the upper 
petal, produced in small, compact trusses. The 
leaves, which are narrow and about 3 inches long, 
are covered on both surfaces with soft silky hairs. 
R. ambiguum, again, is a new species which differs 
widely from others incultivation. Its chief attrac- 
tion lies in its yellow, green-spotted flowers, each 
ot which is about r inches across. Forming a 
compact bush, it blossoms freely when but 14 feet 
or 2 feet high. Another new introduction is found 
in R. yanthinum, an evergreen bush 4 feet to 
6 feet high, bearing showy purplish flowers, each 
about 2 inches across, in small trusses of four to 
eight flowers each. R. siderophyllum is somewhat 
after the style of R. yunnanense, except that the 
flowers are blush or lilac in colour, with reddish 
spots on the upper petal. A new species, growing 
8 feet to 20 feet high, is found in R. strigillosum. 
It has hairy stems, marrow, almost lance-shaped 
leaves, and small, rich red tubular flowers. A dainty 
little kind, suitable for the rock garden, is found in 
R. intricatum. Growing but a few inches high, it 
bears tiny Box-like leaves and blue or violet flowers. 
In addition to the evergreen kinds, there are 
several deciduous species which are well worth 
attention, particularly such sorts as R. rhombicum, 
R. dilatatum and R. Vaseyi. Then the hybrids 
between deciduous and evergreen species, as 
typified by R. Broughtonii aureum and R. Smithii 
aureum, are well worth more extended cultivation 
than they receive at present, for they are very showy 
when in flower. - These are but a few of a Very 
large number of new or old. but little-known 
species and varieties which may well be con- 
sidered in the selection of kinds for next season’s 
planting. D. 


Rhododóndión Williamsianum 


AmonG the many members of this genus that have 
been introduced from China, there are some really 
good garden plants, while a great many are only 
of botanical interest. The subject of this note is 
one of the best of the dwarf-growing species, and 
is also noteworthy as marking a distinct class of 
Rhododendron in habit. It forms a low, spreading. 
plant from 6 inches to 1 foot in height, with semi- 
prostrate stems, which root readily when in con- 
tact with the soil. The leaves are orbicular in 
shape, about 1} inches long by about 1 inch in 
width, dark green above and glaucous beneath. 
The young growths are of a bronzy green hue 
and covered with short, white hairs, which dis- 
appear as the shoots mature. The flowers, 
produced terminally in pairs or sometimes solitary, 
are campanulate in shape and upwards of 2 inches 
in diameter. In colour they are of a lovely rose 
pink on the outside and somewhat paler inside. 
The general appearance of this plant, even when 
not in flower, is distinct and pleasing, and as it 
has so far proved to be hardy, there is no doubt 
that it will become a favourite plant for the rock 
garden or any position for which its somewhat 
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creeping habit renders it- adapted. It is easily 
increased by layering, or bv cuttings of the young 
wood in bottom-heat in the summer. 7, C 


RHODODENDRON 
RUBIGINOSUM 


HE first impressions of 
Rhododendron, gathered 
vating plants raised from 
by the Abbé Delavay on 
Mountain, Yunnan, were 
Later introductions, however, by Mr. Ernest H. 
Wilson and Mer. George Forrest have given us 
very much better material, and a wide variation 
in shades from rosy lilac to almost white. The 
plant which supplied the spray for the accom- 
panying illustration was one of a dozen specimens 


this distinct 
when culti- 
seeds collected 
the Tsangchan 
not very good. 
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Oriental Poppies 


N June these delightful flowers are at their 

best, and though their lasting period is 

not a long one, the shrubbery and borders 

would be lacking in colour without them 

so early in the season. In common with 
other early flowering perennials, they lose their 
attractiveness after flowering, and leave a certain 
amount of room that requires filling in order to 
maintain the border in its proper condition for 
the remainder of the season. To do this we 
contrive to have a few annuals in pots, also 
a few early Chrysanthemums and Gladioli, ready 
for planting near the Poppies immediately they 
b-gin to look shabby. 


The cultural requirements of Poppies are 
simple. A well-manured soil suits them best, 
and, as they are perfectly hardy, gardens 


A SPRAY OF RHODODENDRON RUBIGINOSUM. 


5 feet to 6 feet high and nearly as much through, 
literally enveloped in blossom from base to summit 
in late April and early May. 

R. rubiginosum is an evergreen shrub of stiff, 
bushy habit, with leaves up to 3 inches to 4 inches 
long, and one-quarter this in width. The funnel- 
shaped blossoms, 14 inches to 2 inches wide, are 
borne in clusters of four to six or seven flowers. 
It seeds freely in this country, and no doubt, by 
selecting the best forms, R. rubiginosum will 
become a popular peat-loving flowering shrub. 
In selecting positions for planting, practical 
experience indicates that some shelter from the 
heat of the midday sun is desirable. Another 
cultural point is to avoid low, damp situations, 
where very severe frosts in winter would prove 
trying to the plants. This species is figured in 
the Botanical Magazine, t. 7621. 


Tall Antirrhinum.—Mrs. Wilson, Merstham, 
Surrey, gives an account of an Antirrhinum 
which had attained the height of 64 inches. This 
is apparently a further instance of the appearance 
of a giant race of these plants, and would doubtless 
breed true if self-fertilised. 


are few where they will fail to grow. Propa- 
gation may be carried out by division of 
the roots and from seed. Seeds should be sown 
at the present time on a prepared bed outdoors. 
Owing to the lack of fibrous roots, the seedlings 
only having one long fleshy root, transplanting 
in the ordinary manner is invariably attended 
with loss of foliage unless very great care is taken. 
The best plan is to sow thinly and allow the resul- 
tant plants to remain undisturbed until October, 
when the conditions are less trying to young 
plants. This month is also suitable to divide and 
replant older specimens. Spring planting is 
sometimes unavoidable, but, owing to the dry 
winds that often prevail then, frequent watering 
is essential in order to avoid too great a check 
to the plants. | 

The undermentioned varieties are noteworthy : 
Mrs.. Perry, orange apricot; Mahony, deep 
maroon; Queen Alexandra, clear rose, very 
attractive; and Mrs. Marsh, a beautiful crimson 
striped with pale yellow; while, for a beautiful 
salmon, Jeannie Mawson is well worthy of a piace. 
The average héight of these is little more than 
gi/ feet, bThe_-varieties “of Papaver bracteatum 
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differ but slightly from the foregoing in habit of 
growth, but the flower-stems are thicker. They 
are all very handsome, and at the base of 
each flower there is a stout bract, usually 
green. F. J. TOWNEND. 


Ranunculus aconitifolius 


and its Double Variety 


HE only white-flowered Ranunculi native 

to Britain are the interesting species 

that are so often to be found on the 

surface of ponds and streams. Of 

the European kinds, many inhabit 
mountainous regions, and mostly have white 
flowers. 

None is so widely known and grown as the 
robust double-flowered variety of the Aconitc- 
leaved Crowfoot, Ranunculus aconitifolius. The 
type, called by Gerard R. alpinus albus, js 
not a high alpine plant, but, growing at lower 
altitudes, m xes and struggles with other 
tall vegetation, and, coming to this country 


FAIR MAIDS OF FRANCE (RANUNCULUS ACONITIFOLIUS FLOREPLENO) BY WATER. 


with a robust constitution, it thrives very well 
in places where the smaller species would speedily 
die out. . 

The wild form of this pretty plant sends up 
‘numerous stems bearing a profusion of small 
white flowers. These soon fall off; hence the 
plant is of little use for cutting. By many the 
single-flowered is considered unworthy of a place, 
but a waterside planting is effective. The wild 
form is not a common garden plant, and in some 
places it declines greatly in strength in a way that 
nevcr happens under similar circumstances with 
‘the fine double variety. The seeds, which are 
borne in quantity, may weaken it, but, judging 
from the effects of seeding on other Ranunculi, 
this should not be. The double-flowered varicty, 
with blossoms as full as a miniature double Dahlia, 
is often seen growing well in gardens rich in fine 
old plants. The names of Fair Maids of France, 
Fair Maids of Kent, and White Bachelor’s Buttons 
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all tell of its popularity. Ranunculus aconitifolius 
flore pleno probably originated as a garden sport. 
At all events, it existed in quantity in English 
gardens during and probably long before the 
sixteenth century, as Gerard, writing in 1597, 
says: ‘It groweth in the gardens of Herbarists 
and lovers of strange plants, whereof we have 
good plenty, for it groweth not wild anywhere.” 
The last phrase hints at its origin. Often double 
forms occur in cultivation, although there are 
many exceptions. In habit this double form 
surpasses the wild plant, for the flowering stems 


ITALY 


By E. A. BOWLES, 


HAT is the only way I can label what will 
from henceforth be stored in my mind 
as memories of garden pictures seen and 
enjoyed in these last days of May. It 
seems almost incredible that a railway 
journey of two hours from London towards the 
East Coast could take one to so favoured a garden. 


‘Here in Middlesex the last winter has browned 


my hardiest Eucalypts, cut Olearia stellulata to 
the ground, reduced every Phormium to an untidy 
heap of broken brown leaves, and has killed many 
treasures outright: Yet at Thorpe-le-Soken the 
veteran Eucalyptus Globulus trees are making 
their new growth as happily as ever, and their 
two self-sown seedlings are by now fine specimens. 
Many large bushes of Olearia stellulata are white 
with bloom ; even the variegated forms of Phor- 
mium are unsinged. Solanum jasminoides, planted 
in 1918, has reached the top of the house, Iris 
unguicularis shows no sign of injury, and all plants 
look as though winter has skipped over them so as 
to fall with all its powers this much further inland. 

Thorpe is almost an island, so the cold winds 
come to it salt-laden but softened, and the full- 
bodied sunshine of the East Coast ripens and 
fortifies otherwise tender shoots. It was a lucky 
day for Thorpe Hall's dilapidated house and 
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are very compact and admirably adapted for 
cutting. The flowers, produced in May and June, 
last several weeks in full beauty. In dry scils 
these plants are not a success. The stems aie 
stunted, the flowers poor, and the leaves frequently 
destroyed by the borings of an insect, similar 
in effect to the Marguerite pest. The roots are 
strong, and can well penetrate a moist clayey 
ground. The iilustration shows the double form 
growing near the water’s edge. To increase it, 
divide the clumps when the leaves begin to fade 
in summer. F. 


IN ESSEX 


M.A. F.L.S., V.M.H. 


wilderness of a garden when they passed into 
Lady Byng’s possession, but it is skill and many 
a hard day’s work that have helped her to restore 
them both and fulfil the dreams of future beauty 
she could see in them while still neglected. 1 
have seen photographs of the dreary place she 
started upon five years ago. They are in strange 
contrast with what remains most 
vividly in my memory of all I saw 
to-day. 

The plain, squarely built Geor- 
gian house of yellow brick has 
been limewashed with a tone of 
creamy white that stood out 
against the cloudless blue sky in 
a way that recalled Italy. The 


loggia on the southern side is 
built like a wide pergola, with 
stout, limewashed brick piers 


and heavy beams overhead, and 
the wide terrace is flagged with 
stone. A white Wistaria multi- 
juga and a Clematis montana 
clothe half of this front of the 
Ţ7 house and much of the loggia 
roof, and have done it in four 
years! Yes; things grow fast 
and well at Thorpe. The Wistaria 
is a form I have. not seen else- 
where. Its flowers have much 
the same tone of cream in 
them as the limewash of the 
house, and with the snowy 
whiteness of the Clematis and 
what can be ¢-en of the leaves of 
both makes one of the most delight- 
ful harmonies of white and green I 


out under the loggia at right angles 

to the house is covered with a Clian- 
thus puniceus in full blow. The soft China silk tex- 
ture of its flowers and play of shades of carmine and 
rosy vermilion struck me as more beautiful than in 
other specimens. Possibly the shade of the 
overhead beams and creepers and the white wall 
as background set them off to their best advantage. 
The terrace ends in a low bank of rocks and plants, 
—hardly a rock garden, but beds of rock-enclosed 
pockets, ideal homes for the choicest rock plants. 


“They are placed here so close to the house that 


they may be under constant observation, and 
though only made and planted last autumn, 
the wisdom of this plan is already justified, and 
the health of the plants and their wealth of flower 
wonderful indeed. Behind them is a formal 
garden of beds of Roses, but wonderfully beautiful 
just now because of a rather irregular planting ot 
white and palest flesh pink Tulips edging both 
sides of the central walk. It would never have 
occurred) to methat ‘this pale scheme of colouring 


- haveeverseen. A low wall running: . 
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would have looked so well, but to see it is to agree 
that no brighter shade of pink would improve it. 
Pools of water, large, small and middle-sized, are 
found at every turn, and the way Primulas revel 
on their margins show you there is no puddling 
or cementing. Blazing Italian sunshine over- 
head and abundance of springs and pools with 
moisture under the soil, what more could a plant 
desire ? The white harmonies of this view struck 
me mst, but there were distant gleams of masses of 
double Gorse, yellow and orange aAzaleas and 
Brooms away to the right, and a bank of Lavender 
and such things to the left, fronted with sheets 
of a specially lovely soft lilac variety of Viola 
<ornuta. By the large pool the sunlight lit the 
tall tier-above-tier of Primula japonica’s heads 
of all shades, from coppery red to white; and 
further on, divided off by masses of the huge 
leaves and golden flowers of the giant Caltha 
polypetala, came a colony of P. pulverulenta as 
fine as one could wish, the fiery crimson of its 
flowers wonderfully set off by the grey mealy stems. 

The chief rock garden is on the front of the 
house and on a steep slope leading down to a 
network of pools and running streams that must 
fill every gardener’s heart with envy, and it is 
backed on the right hand by a fine sheet of still 
water. This sloping ground is enclosed on the 
upper side towards the house by a semi-circular, 
low, clipped hedge of Golden Privet, so that it 
is only as you walk to the central path leading 
dowa to the rocks that you begin to see the glories 
of the near slope. The general impression of the 
right-hand side of it just now is a sea of purple 
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and blue of every shade imaginable winding in 
narrow channels or widening into pools of colour 
among grey-green banks and islands. The green 
is that of Olearias, Buddleias, and an unrecognised 
Eleagnus of a particularly tender tone; the purple 
and blue are due to masses of Bearded Irises 
planted in such large groups that there must be 
thousands of flowers now open. Purple King 
is the deepest in colour used, and flowering un- 
usually freely for that rather erratic variety. 
The old blue and v.olet Germanica is hard to beat 
when seen in such a mass. The large and lighter- 
coloured Amas graded the colouring on to pallida 
varieties just showing their earliest blooms, and 
it is a picture to linger over and stand and view 
with half-closed as well as open eyes to drink in 
its full glory before looking among the rocks and 
pools for pictures on a smaller scale, and rare and 
beautiful individual plants. 

There are drifts here and there of white and 
grey Irises, such as I. albicans, I. florentina and 
I. Ivorine; purple-leaved Japanese Maples, 
Trollius and Caltha, Primulas that love moisture 
and in this favoured spot really get it, and so 
many good things I can only frame one or two 
little pictures to-day. <A picturesquely trained 
double-flowered Wistaria hangs over a little gully, 
and through the bronze leaves and lilac flowers 
of the tree you see the daffodil yellow of a dozen 
or so heads of Primula helodoxa. 

A large-flowered form of Centaurea montana of 
a wonderful rosy carmine shade has grown into a 
mass a yard or two across, running out of a group 
ing of Iris florentina into a wild bit of lush young 
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grass. The contrast is delightful, and the Corn- 
flower is quite as beautiful as a cut flower as in 
the open. After a day or two in the house the 
colour is even softer and more rosy, and so lovely 
that I could not resist bringing plants back with 
me, realising all the shading and watering thev 
will require in this burnt-up garden, that they 
may recall in future years the sunny hours I spent 
in this bit of Italy in Essex. 


Tulip Tittle-Tattle 


MAY-FLOWERING TULIPS AT 
WHITEWELL. 


By THE Rev. JOSEPH JACOB. 


HE May-flowering Tulip season at 

Whitewell Rectory has been short and 

strange. It began on May 10, and on 

May 24 its glory and magnificence had 

passed away, although there were just 
a few bright oases here and there among the petal- 
less stems on May 39; but with the exception of the 
brilliant red patch made by Golconda, not one of 
them would bear looking into. 

The sudden burst of August heat and sun upset 
the Tulips, and there seemed to be no variety 
much earlier and none much later than any other. 
It was a case of prosperity making strange bed- 
fellows. Notwithstanding the buffeting that the 


TUNE. 


DRIFTS OF IRISES IN EARLY 
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plants got in April and the opening days of May the 
foliage has not had a trace of * fire,” nor the blooms 
a single disfiguring spot. I have seldom had such 
healthy looking leaves and such clean flowers 
as I have had this season ; and had it not been for a 
few death-dealing days of hot, fierce sun and keen 
drying wind, so that both plants and bloom would 
have had a little longer time in which to develop, 
1919 would have been one of the great red-letter 
years of the garden. a 

Cast Up by the Sea (1919) .—Evcry season alters 
our estimate of certain varieties. Some go up 
higher and some take a lower place in our estima- 
tion. I am extremely fond of orange as a colour, 
and I can fully share the desire of Hercules to obtain 
the well-guarded Apples in the garden of Hesperides 
when, for the first time in his life, he saw the 
luscious orange-coloured fruits hanging on the 
heavy laden boughs of the glossv leaved trees in 
the garden of the three sisters. I can well imagine 
how their splendid colour alone must have urged 
him on to take the risk of getting them. I think I 
can now say I have saved The President, which 
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Will the Editor let the four words and the 
note of interrogation after them stand; or will 
there be a black ink patch over the offending words, 
as there is on the top of so many pages of “ Ye 
Narcissus or Daffodyl Flowere’’ “solde by Barre 
and Sonne over in King Strete” and published 
in London in a.p. 1884? Which is the best ? 
La Tristesse, Remembrance, Oliphant or Ronald 
Gunn ? These are the four at the top of the 
slaty lilac section of Darwins, I think. But, 
which is to be placed first? At present it is 
Ronald Gunn—the flower I should so much like to 
rechristen Barnacle Goose, because of the curious 
whitish top it displays when young. It is a grand, 
important-looking flower in the garden, and one 
most interesting to watch as it passes from ado- 
lescence to old age. At its prime it is a happy com- 
bination of bright purple and silvery mauve. 
The tall, towering, pale elephant-coloured Oliphant 
has also done well. It is a clese second. 

A variety of which I am very fond, and which 
invariably makes a successful appeal to visitors 
both on account of its massive look and its tich 
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is, as it were, an orange of the oranges among all the 
many varieties that I have seen. The two or 
three bulbs that originally came from Wallace and 
Co. of Colchester have grown into a nice little 
stock, and never before, either in quantity or quality, 
have I had such a grand display. All who share 
my liking for orange should be bold, like Hercules, 
and try to get some from the well-kept garden of 
Wallace of Colchester. As one hopes peace will be 
a fait accompli by planting time, it will not be a 
matter of fists or swords or shells, but, rather, of 
negotiation and exchange. How often does the 
ancient nursery rhyme about multiplication being 
vexation and the rule of three a puzzle come into 
my head when I try to make a list in order of merit 
of either the grey and silvery mauves or the deep 
dark purples. Which is the best? I foresee a 
possibility of columns being used up in reply, as 
has been the case in determining which is the best 
flavoured Tomato, and which seems finally to have 
been settled by some people liking the older, more 
bitter or acid taste now mostly to be found in the 
corrugated types : and others liking a flavour as far 
removed as possible from it. Chacun à son gotit. 


- Boadicea. 


deep mahogany red ard orange’ colouring, is 
sent my bulbs away last autumn for 
change of soil, and so I saw a display elsewhere witha 
certain freshness, and right noble the British Queen 
looked. It is a top-hole Tulip. Two more 1919 
cast-ups are, first, the rich, glorious deep crimson 
Millet. I have not had for a long time such a 
bed as the one I have had this season. The reality 
has exceeded my anticipation, for evcry flower was 
perfect and every leaf fresh and green. Why is 
not Millet the equal of Farncombe Sanders 
in popularity? And, secondly, the big red 
Darwin City of Haarlem. It never seems to me 


to be anything like bright enough to be placed next - 


Isis in the Royal Horticultural Society’s Tulip 
list. It ought, rather, I imagine, to be placed at 
the dark end of the division; but whether I am 
right or wrong, no one can say anything but that 
it is a grand big Tulip of a deep and rich red shade. 
One very marked characteristic about this variety 
is that I have never seen any white whatever 
in what I always take to be its rectified form. 
It breaks into deep crimson and maroon—never 
anything else with me. The result is that it is not 
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very easy to distinguish a bed of mixed breeders 
and broken City of Haarlem from one with wholly 
unbroken flowers. This is a good point in 
its favour. One more cast-up must be men- 
tioned, and that is Massachusetts. Somehow 
up to now I have been ignorant of its charms. 
Being a poor speller it may te that the putting of 
the right number of “s's” and “t’s” in the word 
rather frightened me, but now that I feel myself 
sure, Massachusetts shall have all the amends made 
it that I can. It comes under the pretty grou» 
It is a beautiful pink, tall and gracefuf: 


“ Of all the girls that are so smart, 
There's none like pretty Sally.” 


_ (“ Sally in Our Alley.”"—H. Carey.) 


Pretty Massachusetts was the Sally of our garder 
this season. 

My Good Friend Chance.—Chance is one of the 
best friends we gardeners‘ have. In that quiet 
way of his he is always giving us “tips.” Viola 
bosniaca as a carpet for spotless white Poet's 
Daffodils. and Cottage Tulip Rosalind with Scilla 
campanulata Blue Queen, were two suggestions 
he made in the season just passed. The second 
combination might be developed in two ways. 
The Tulip and the Wood Hvacinth might be mixed 
up anyhow, one with the other in equal quantities, 
and a sort of kaleidoscopic mixture of palish blue 
and bright rose produced; or one of the two 
might be used as a central mass and the othcr 
as a border round it. 

Little Dolittle —In my little account of the 
Royal National Tulip Society’s Show at Chelsea 
I had something to say about Universe and the 
abbreviation of its original name. The same thing 
is supposed to have happened in the case of this 
ancient feathered “rose,” about which I must say 
a word or two. We speak of it as Dolittle now ; 
but an old florists’ Tulip man in whose veins the 
blood of the fancy has run for three generations 
once told me a y.rn of what happened when 
it first appeared, something to this effect : 
“I have a little bloom here that I am very sweet 
upon,” said A, as he showed his rival B the 
exquisite feathering of a new flower. “ Yes,” 
said envious B, ‘‘ yes, it will be Little do little.” 
But B was wrong, and in Northern circles, where 
correct marking outweighed correct shape and 
purity of base, this variety for a long time held 
a high place in a fancier’s estimation. Forexample, 
at the Tulip Show at Lancaster in 1839, Doolittle, 
as the name was then written, was the premier 
feathered rose, and it also appeared in the first 
and second prize pans, I have a bed of this same 
variety in my garden to-day, and I should be sorry 
to be without it; it is so constant in its delicate 
red feathering that a handful might be gathered 
blindfolded without getting hold of one with 
too much colour, It is a delightful Tulip for 
medium-sized vases, for it is by no means a tall 
grower, and it has a thin, slender, although 
wiry, stem. 


WHITE WEIGELA 


AMONG the good flowering shrubs of June are the 
Diervillas, better known to gardeners by their 
older name Weigela. Of the coloured kinds there 
is hardly any one better than the oldest, the pretty 
pink and white D. amabilis. The so-called 
impfovements are of heavier crimson colouring, 
culminating in the much vaugted dark red Eva 
Rathke, a flower that finds no favour with the 
writer of this note, the pretty pink and the pure 
white D. hortensis nivea being the only ones grown. 
The white is a lovely flower of the purest quality. 


--blooming in generous clusters,;that stand out well 


from. the, fresh green; foliage. 
Japanese origin. 


They are all of 
G. J. 


+ 
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NOVEL VEGETABLE CULTIVATION 


By EDWIN BECKETT, V.M.H. 


Wuen I come across a 
new method of cultivation 
or a novel idea for growing 
vegetables and other plants, 
my interest is immediately 
claimed, and I endeavour 
to learn all the details 
appertaining to the matter. 
As there are doubtlessly 
many of the readers of 
THE GARDEN similarly 
interested in such particu- 
lars, I have prepared the following notes on a 
case that was recently brought to my notice at 
the Serum Department of the Lister Institute 
of Preventive Medicines, situated at Elstree, 
within about half a mile of the boundary of 
Aldenham Park. Having occasion to visit the 
Institute grounds, my wandering glances lit 
upon some vegetation of the Brassica Order, 
which appealed to me, even at a distance, as being 
of extraordinary, if not even abnormal, growth ; 
and on asking Mr. W. Smith, who is the 
outside foreman at the Institute, he explained 
to me that it was a new plan that had been 


tried. A 


For a moment I must digress from my subject 
to explain that the work of the Serum Department 
of the Lister Institute necessitates the keeping of 
a number of horses and a very large number 
of small animals, e.g., rabbits, guinea-pigs, &c. 
For the purpose of feeding these latter a consider- 
able amount of feeding-stuffs is required, as they 
consume, in addition to hay and bran, during 
the winter months a ton of Mangels per week, 
and during the rest of the year a -cartload of 
greens per day. 

Before the war the area of land under cultivation 
was not large enough to produce the whole of 
the green food required, and the supply was 
supplemented from outside sources. These latter, 
however, proved, on the outbreak of war, likely 
to be unreliable, inasmuch as quantities from 
them would probably be insufficient to meet 
requirements ; and so it was decided to put more 
land under cultivation and aim to become self- 
supporting. : 

The first idea considered was to plough up 
grass lands and treat them in the usual way, 
and a small area was actually broken up in this 
manner. Pressure of work combined with short- 
age of labour intervened, however, and prevented 
this scheme being carried out as intended, and it 
was therefore decided to try an experiment based 
on a statement made by the late Dr. Vivian Poore, 
who took such a great interest in rural sanitation. 
He said that he placed fresh night soil a few inches 
below the surface of the ground, and planted 
Cabbage plants in it with successful results. The 
horses at the Institute are bedded on peat-moss 
litter, and the experiment consisted in making 
use of the manure without stacking it in the usual 
way, so that the stable cleanings (peat-moss litter, 
droppings and a little hay) were carried out, as 
they were collected each day, on to the land, 
and spread out in a thin layer over the surface. 
A secondary object which was had in view, when 
spreading out the manure in this way, was to 
perhaps render it a less propitious breeding-ground 
for the house fly. This daily distribution of the 
peat was continued until the surface of the area, 
both ploughed and unploughed, destined for 
cultivation was covered to a depth of from r'foot to 
2 feet. 


Into this spongy layer a good sowing of giant 
Rape was made, and resulted in a grand crop of 
a food for which the animals have a great partiality. 


Plants of Cabbage, Kale and Mangels were also > 


planted direct into it, and Mangel seed was also 
sown. It is interesting to note that Mr. Smith 
utilised for this purpose some Mangel seed which 
he had had by him for two years, of the varieties 
Crimson Tankard and Yellow Globe. The Mangels 
were lifted during October, and, as the Cabbage 
and other Brassicas were cleared, the spaces 
available were again being used for sowing with 
Rape. 

Where possible, the areas were being lightly 
turned over by means of a small plough, and as 
time elapses the depth of the ploughing will be 
increased, having the effect of bringing up to 
the surface the fresher material lying un- 
derneath, until eventually the soil will be 
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especially with the Kalcs, of which a large number 
are grown at the Institute, including such varieties 
as Scotch, Russian and Cottagers’. Many of the 
plants of the Marrow Kale reached the good 
height of 5 feet, and the fine straight stems 
may be judged from the photograph, which 
depicts a good crop of Marrow Kale grown 
under trees. 

Owing to the pressure of other work as well 
as the shortage of labour, the crops could not be 
thinned out as is desirable and as it was intended 
they should have been, but, despite this handicap, 
the results obtained were little short of marvellous. 
From the 34 acres so treated, over and above 
the large production of Rape early in the season, 
and the Kales, Cabbages, &c., no less than 70 tons 
of Mangels were lifted—and a large number of 
them were clean, sound specimens running up to 
25lb. in weight—as well as 6} tons of Sugar Beet 
and Sugar Mangel, and I think that the readers 
of THE GARDEN will agree with my opinion that 
these results are a magnificent testimony to the 
efficaciousness of this method of cultivatione 
and I firmly believe that the results in subsequen 
years will prove every bit as good. For thos, 


A GOOD CROP OF MARROW KALE GROWN WITH THE AID OF PEAT-MOSS 
AT ELSTREE. 


reached and the litter material worked right 
into it. With regard to the soil itself, it is an 
interesting fact to consider that it is heavy clay 
of the type known as London clay, and that it 
now lies under the peat-moss, &c., unbroken and 
without drainage. 

Even the orchard grass land was used in this 
way for the growing of a variety of Kale called 
Marrow Kale or Jersey Kale, which is a most 
useful kind for the purposes of the Institute, 
for, as Mr. Smith explained, though it will not 
stand much frost, it is better than any other kind 
for growing under trees, while the animals are 
particularly fond of it, eating every scrap 
except the small root portion. A remarkable 
feature of the bed of this was the way in which 
all the plants stood erect. Their roots were 
principally embedded in the peat-moss, a few 
touching the soil, and only in a very few cases 
had they penetrated the latter. This, indeed, 
applied to all the other vegetables seen growing 
at the time that these notes were made, and 


who may have a quantity of litter to spare in 
this way, it will no doubt serve as a_ useful 
object-lesson. 

An important detail that Mr. Smith pointed 
out was that the litter was fresh from the stables 
when he sowed the first seed into it. The treating 
of an orchard in this manner is recognised by 
Mr. Smith as being doubtful practice, but he 
pointed out that the litter had to be spread out, 
as labour would not permit of it being carried 
to any distance, so that the orchard ground was 
made use of. A very necessary precaution that 
was taken was not to place the peat manure 
near the trunks of the trees, and also steps are 
taken to prevent it becoming waterlogged and 
airless, and later on it will be given a good liming 
in order to prevent the mass from becoming too 
acid. So far the trees appear to have suffered 
no harm, and it must be said that the whole result 
of the experiment speaks volumes as to the effective- 
ness of peat-moss litter as>a germinating and 
gtowing) méditm-~ | 
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Notes on Vegetables 


Broad Beans.—A last sowing of this most 
useful vegetable should be made during the next 
few days. Sutton’s Giant Windsor is perhaps 
the most prolific of all its type, and if given 
a good plot of well-manured ground, preferably 
in the open garden, and ample room allowed 
between the plants, a crop of pods even more 
useful than the earliest gatherings should be 
the reward. Rows from outdoor sowings early 
in the spring will now be opening their first 
flowers. A thorough soaking with fairly strong 
manure water will be of immense value just 
now. 

Butter Beans.—How is it so few gardeners 
grow these ? Surely not because the cultivation 
calls for too heavy a tol] upon their limited time, 
for, if sown where the roots are assured of plenty 
of moisture, I know of few vegetables giving 
better returns at so little cost either in time or 
money. We find the dwarf-growing varieties 
very prolific and greatly appreciated at table. 
If sown at the same time as the ordinary Dwarf 
Beans, the difference in the matter of early 
maturity is invariably in favour of the first named. 
Sowings made during this month cannot fail to 
be useful. 

Green Sprouting Broccoli.—What an extremely 
useful late winter and early spring vegetable this 
has proved to be! Our patch passed through 
the winter unharmed, and throughout March 
and April gave us abundance of its large fleshy 
shoots, which find favour with many to whom 
the ordinary Kales appeal in vain. Our stock 
was first obtained from the introducers—Veitch 
of Chelsea—this now being offered by Suttons. 
Several sowings are advisable, the last of these 
to be made during the early part of June. 

Pea Rearguard.—Those who have not yet 
given a trial to this fine late Pea are advised to 
make a sowing forthwith. It was my pleasure 
to grow quite a long row the first year of its 
introduction. The circumstances under which 
the plants were grown were far from ideal, yet 
the number of pods they produced was truly 
astonishing. Being of very robust growth, the 
seed of this variety should be sown much more 
thinly than is usually allowed the recognised ‘‘ late” 
varieties; it is also an advantage to bury the 
seed more deeply than many deem sufficient. 
If this is done and sticks a foot or more above 
the average height allowed, even should the 
autumn be a wet one, growers will have nothing 
to complain of regarding the crop. 

Late Vegetable Marrows.—Although Vegetable 
Marrows soon lose their popularity after the first 
few fruits are cut, there is no question but that by 
the majority of vegetable-lovers a few freshly grown 
specimens (as distinct from the half-ripened 
fruits usually to be had) at the end of September 
or later rarely go begging. Such a crop is 
assured by sowing a few seeds of either of the 
small-fruiting varieties during the present month, 
taking care to maintain a healthy growth by 
frequent waterings. 

Outdoor Tomatoes.—These promise to be a 
big success. Plants should be got into permanent 
quarters without delay. A firm, not over-rich 
soil should be provided. Before planting, give 
each sufficient water to thoroughly moisten the 
whole ball of soil. Plant much deeper than 
when in the pot. Give no water for several days 
after planting, but, whenever possible, syringe 
overhead towards evening, this syringing being 
very beneficial to plants growing alongside a dusty 
road ; in fact, we make a point of using the syringe 
very freely all the summer. After the plants 
get well into growth, ram the soil as firm as possible. 
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If this is done with the closed hand, it will be 
better than the usual plan of using a blunt stick. 

Beetroot. — The shortage of foodstuffs ex- 
perienced during recent years has caused more 
attention to be given to this crop; but even now 
the fact is not fully grasped by all growers tnat 
if the table quality of the roots is to be of the 
best, rapid growth is absolutely essential. Those 
who in former years sowed seed six or seven weeks 
earlier than the present date and failed to take 
up the roots until the end of October doubtless 
found many of these too large for use, the quality 
of those cooked leaving much to be desired. If 
seed of either of the recognised good varieties is 
now sown, and growth hastened by frequent 
hoeings, together with an occasional application 
of salt or sulphate of ammonia, the size, also the 
quality, will be such as to ensure the roots a 
welcome at any table. 

Peas in Flower.—In most gardens the first 
rows of Peas will now be opening their flower- 
buds. Just at this period ample moisture at 
the roots is most essential, ensuring a better set, 
hastening the formation and development of the 
pods, also adding considerably more to the quality 
than many would imagine. If watering is 
attempted, allow no half measures, but, whenever 
possible, lightly prick up the soil along each 
side of the row, scatter superphosphate at the 
rate of a handful to each yard of row, and after- 
wards give sufficient water to reach the lowest 
root. 

Transplanting Onions.—Onions are such a 
useful crop that it is surprising how very few sow 
with the object of securing a whole year’s supply. 
Where any doubt exists on this point, advantage 
should be taken of the first showery day to remove 
the surplus from those portions of the row where 
the plants are too crowded, replanting with as 
little delay as possible in ground at least in fairly 
good condition. Last June we transplanted over 
a thousand of Rousham Park Hero from a bed 
sown in the open early in March. Every plant 
escaped the fly and formed a very serviceable bulb 
by the end of September. Instead of the one 
single watering usually allowed these plants, 
keep the roots moist until plenty of new top 
growth has been made. Frequent syringing 
overhead after a hot day is time well spent when 
dealing with these. F. R.C. 


BEES 


INTRODUCING QUEENS 


HE following notes are continued 
from the previous article published in 
THE GARDEN, issue May 31, page 256: 
A colony that has been qucenless for 
not less than twenty-four hours or for 
more than five days is in the best condition for 
receiving a fresh queen. If more than five days 
have elapsed since taking away the old laying 
queen, the combs must be looked over and the 
beginnings of any queen cells cut out. 

If the stock to which you are introducing the 
queen has been queenless for more than five days, 
it is a good plan to give a frame containing unsealed 
larve (from which the becs have been brushed off) 
taken from another hive, if one is available. This 
will help to ensure the acceptance of the new 
queen. All the foregoing remarks refer to the in- 
troduction of mated queens. To introduce virgins, 
the colony should be qucenless for not less than 
three days. Always make sure that all queen 
cells that may have been started are destroyed 
before the introduction. 
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In these notes I have referred solely to one type 
of cage. Other types require slightly different 
management, but the principle of keeping the 
queen confined in the hive out of reach of the 
workers until they have become accustomed to 
her is the same in all. There are several methods 
of introducing queens without the use of cages, 


A SKEP OF BEES FROM HOLLAND. 


but for novices and, in fact, for most bee-keepers 
caging is by far the most satisfactory plan, and 
seldom fails. The general exception is when bees 
are robbing. Robbing should be stopped before 
any attempt is made to introduce queens, 


BEES FROM HOLLAND. 


THE accompanying illustrations are from photo- 
graphs taken in one of the Somerset bee-keepers’ 
restocking apiaries. They show some of the colonies 
of Dutch bees which have been imported into this 
country under the auspices of the Food Produc- 
tion Department. The average Dutch skep is 
considerably larger than the type used in Great 
Britain, and the bees arc allowed to fly from one 
or two holes situated half way up the side of each 
skep, and not from below as is the universal 


COLONIES OF DUTCH BEES IN 
BEE-KEEPER’S RESTOCKING APIARY. 


A SOMERSET 


custom in this country. The modern system of 
bee-keeping has not been adopted to any extent 
by the Dutch bee-keepers, hence the indi- 
vidual yield of honey from any one colonygis 
small. ; 


Birdwood, Wells; Somerset. L. B1tGG-WITHER. 
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Gardening of the Week 


FOR SOUTHERN GARDENS. 


The Kitchen Garden. 


Asparagus.—The cutting of Asparagus should 
be discontinued after this date. Pav attention 
now to the subsequent growth of the plants. as it 
is only in this way that good results can be obtained 
next season. During wet weather dressings 
of artificial manure may be given. Weeds must 
be kept down by careful hoeing between the plants. 
It is essential that the strong growths be kept in 
an upright position throughout the season; they 
may be secured to stakes or wires which may be 
run along the rows. 


Celery.—As soon as the plants are large enough 
they must be planted in the trenches. Plant them 
firmly and keep them well supplied with water at 
all times. The Celery fly must be prevented from 
attacking the plants, or the whole of the crop 
will be spoilt. It is a good plan to lightly dust 
the plants with well-seasoned soot every morning 
while the foliage is wet with dew. 


Mushrooms.—<At this time of year Mushrooms 
do best in a cool shed on the north side of a wall, or, 
better still, a cellar may be devoted to them. 
Thoroughly prepare the material by throwing 
it ina heap and turning it every other day till all 
rank gases have escaped. To make the best use 
of the space, oval beds should be used. Make them 
as firm as possible and spawn them when the 
temperature has fallen to about 80°. Cover them 
with an inch or 2 inches of fine loam, and make 
this firm by beating with the back of a spade. 

Parsley.—A good sowing of Parsley may now 
be made for the winter supply. Choose a narrow 
border for this sowing, so that the plants may easily 
be covered with lights during hard frost. The 
ground should be deeply dug and well manured 
for this crop. 


Fruit Under Glass. 


Early Muscat Vines.—The foliage of Muscat 
Vines is very liable to scorch during the summer 


months, especially during sudden changes of 
weather. To avoid this the glass should be shaded 
with fish-netting or limewash, which may be 


sprinkled over with a syringe. The roots must be 
well supplied with stimulants till the berries are 
ripening. When the bunches commence to ripen, 
ee leaves must be drawn aside to admit plenty of 
ight. 

Early Peaches.—When the crop has been 
cleared, the trees must be given a thorough drench- 
ang with an insecticide. This should he done 
late in the evening. If the foliage is infested with 
red spider, it should be syringed two or three nights 
in succession. The trees should be subsequently 
washed every evening with water from the garden 
hose. The roots must now be thoroughly soaked 
with water. l 


The Hardy Fruit Garden. 


Raspberries and Loganberrles.—The young 
growths of Loganberries must be secured to stakes 
to prevent damage. Thin out young growths 
which are springing from the base of Raspberries, 
leaving about six to each plant. Autumn-fruiting 
Raspberries must be severely thinned, or the crop 
will suffer in consequence. Plants which have 
been planted this season must be watered during 
spells of dry weather. 


Summer Pruning.—The summer pruning or 
pinching of the young growth on trained trees is 
a matter which must not be neglected; especially 
is this so in the case of young trees. The shoots 
which are required for extension must be carefully 
selected, and those on walls carefully tied into 
position. 

The Flower Garden. 

Sweet Peas.—The plants are now showing their 
flower-buds, and stimulants may now be given. 
Hoe frequently between the rows, especially after 
heavy rain. It is a great advantage to mulch 
the roots with short manure, as very little watering 
will then be necessary. 

Carnations.—Seedling Dianthi of the Hed- 
dewigii type may be planted among Carnations. 
These will provide a succession of flowers when the 
Carnations have finished blooming. Carnations 
must now be staked, or they may be damaged by 
rough wind. Let this be done as neatly and 
unobtrusively as possible. 


Plants Under. Glass. 
Violets—During hot, dry weather the plants 
must be given a good spraying with clear water 
every evening. When watering is necessary, give 
them first a good dusting of well-seasoned soot. 
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This will help to keep them clean as well as act 
as a stimulant. 


Annuals.—The following annuals are suitable 
for growing in pots for decorative purposes: 
Browallias, Asters, Godetia Double Rose, Lark- 
spurs, Ten-Week Stocks, Petunias, Phlox Drum- 
mcndii and Statices. Give them a good rich soil 
and pot firmly. E. HArRRISs. 

(Gardener to Lady Wantage.) 

Lockinge Gardens, Wantage, Berks. 


FOR NORTHERN GARDENS. 


The Kitchen Garden. 


Cucumbers —As many of the cold frames will 
now be available, it will be advisable to put in a 
number of Cucumber plants to supplement those 
growing in pits. At this season it is not necessary 
to employ any hotbed material, and, save for a 
small quantity of fresh turfy loam to form small 
mounds, no other soil will be required. After 
planting keep the frame closed for a few days and 
shade from the direct rays of the sun. 


Thinning Crops.—There is much to do at the 
moment in coping with the work of thinning 
young crops, and as far as possible this should be 
attended to as soon as the young plants can be 
handled. In thinning Carrots it will be better to 
wait for showery weather, or at least until the soil 
is fairly moist. In gardens where the Carrot fly 
is troublesome, apply a dressing of sulphate of 
ammonia between the drills immediately after 
thinning. This will serve the double purpose 
of stimulating growth and making the soil distaste- 
ful to the fly. 


Celery.—The planting of the main crop must 
be proceeded with before the plants become too 
large, as the larger the plants the more difficult 
it is to keep them supplied with water. Should 
the weather be bright, place a few Pca stakes over 
the trenches to shade the plants until they get 
established. After a hot day it will be advisable 
to sprinkle the plants with water towards evening. 


The Flower Garden. 
Shrubberies.—Late-planted shrubs must be 
well supplied with water during continued dry 
weather, and every opportunity should be taken 
to keep down weeds by frequently running 

over the surface with the Dutch hoe. 


Annuals.—Most of the annuals sown some time 
ago will now be ready for thinning, as nothing is 
gained by leaving them crowded together. At 
this stage it will be well to place small twigs among 
the plants to support them. These will not be 
at all unsightly, asthe growths will entirely cover 
them. 

Sweet Peas.—Complete the staking of the plants 
before they begin to fall over, as it is important 
that they be kept in an upright position. Pinch 
off all flower-buds for some time vet to enable the 
plants to grow away freely; while, if the flowers 
are wanted for exhibition purposes, the lateral 
growths should be pinched out as they appear, and 
attend regularly to watering. 


Plants Under Glass. 


Chrysanthemums.—No time should be lost in 
completing the final potting. A suitable compost 
for this potting would be good loam, roughly 
broken up, old mortar rubble, leaf-mould, and a 
good sprinkling of bone-meal. Turn over the com- 
post several times before using it and store in an 
open shed incase of rain. The pots should be per- 
fectly clean outside and in, and attend particularly 
tothe drainage. Ifthe balls of soil are well watered 
before potting, no water should be necessary for a 
day 01 two, but the plants should be syringed over 
morning and evening. 

Zonal Pelargoniums.—Where cuttings were 
inserted some time ago for providing plants for a 
winter display, they should now be ready for shifting 
into 6-inch pots, using a compost consisting chiefly 
of lcam. leaf-mould and sand, with a sprinkling of 
artificial manure. Pot firmly to induce the plants 
to make short-jointed, sturdy growth, standing 
them outdoors in a position fully exposed to 
the sun. Regularly remove flower-buds until a 
short time before housing them in the autumn. 


Fruit Under Glass. 

Melons.—as soon as the fruits from the earlier 
plants have been cut, remove the growths and soil 
at once, as it is usually at this stage that red spider 
makes its appearance. Before putting in another 
batch the house should be thoroughly cleansed 
and the walls limewashed. Plants swelling their 
fruit require constant attention in regulating and 
stopping the shoots, Top-dress the berder with a 
rich compost, and if the crop is a heavy lone) 
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liquid manure should be given every other day. 
Avoid a stagnant atmosphere; this is often the 
cause of rotting of the stem, Make another sowing 
to raise plants for the final crop. This crop must 
be hastened so that the fruit is ripened before the 
cold and sunless weather sets in. 
, JOuN H1GHGATE. 
(Head-gardener to the Marquis of Linlithgow.) 
Hopetoun, South Queensferry, Linlithgow. 


ANSWERS 
TO CORRESPONDENTS 


FLOWER GARDEN. 


LILY OF THE VALLEY (H. T. H.).—The spray sent 
represents the varicty of this plant known as rosca—- 
Convallaria majalis rosea—a pink-tinted form of the 
typical species, the larger varictie# not having, so far 
as we are aware, produced any such variation. In all 
probability it is comparatively rare in gardens, due probably 
to its inconstancy and liability to revert to the normal 
if well cultivated. It is a very old variety, though during 
the past fifty years it has made no headway. Though 
pretty and interesting, it possesses little commercial 
value, for the reasons stated above. Your letter does not 
state whether it has occurred with you as a "sport ” 
or if purchased as a distinct variety. 


VARIOUS PLANTS (S/iss D., Somerset)—You may 
have difficulty in obtaining the varieties of Diplacus 
named in your letter other than from some private or 
botanic garden, though you could make enquiry of Mr. 
L. R. Russell, nurseryman, Richmond. For plants of 
Omphalodes cappadocica and Helleborus viridis pur- 
purascens write to Messrs. Barr and Sons, King Street, 
Covent Garden, W.C 2, and to this firm also for the seeds 
of Calceolaria violacea and Campanula alliariwfolia. 
The seeds could be sown and the Omphalodes planted 
now, giving the last named a cool spot in rich loam. The 
Hellebore would be best left till September. Rich chalky 
loam in light shade would suit it well. 


THE GREENHOUSE. 


AURICULAS (W. de H. B.).—The sprays of flowers 
you send for our inspection represent but a quite ordinary 
strain of border Auriculas, and, as is usual, are of con- 
siderable vigour. All the properties of a good Auricula 
are absent, their best attributes being vigour, freedom of 
flowering and, of course, hardincss, all matters of im- 
portance for open-air cultivation, and in your northern 
district particularly so. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 


VERONICA HULKEANA (W. Bickford).—The specimen 
senut is of the above-named plant and correctly named. 
As to hardiness, many causes contribute thereto, and 
occasionally there are surprises forall. Youthful cxamples, 
its more woody character than some, and the precise 
position which it occupies aa would be factors in the 
case. Flowering, too, much earlier than some, the growth 
would also be more mature, a fact which would stand 
it in good stead. The species, however, is only hardy 
in the mildest districts. ; 


FRUIT GARDEN. 


BLACKBERRIES AND OTHER QUESTIONS (FE xsser).— 
Blackberries can be increased from seeds, but when 
required for garden work they are more often raised 
from layers or from root cuttings. A seedling will probably 
take three years to become vigorous cnough to produce 
a good crop of fruit, whereas plants raised from layers 
or cuttings may fruit when little more than one year old, 
or certainly during the second autumn. When layering 
Blackberries it is usual to bend the shoots over and peg 
the points into the soil, Root cuttings may be from 
4 inches to 6 inches long, and should be inserted during 
late winter to secure the best growth, Wild Parsley 
is very difficult to eradicate from grass. The best plan 
is to dig it up before it has an opportunity to flower and 
seed. It would do good to plough the land up and clean 
it well before resowing with grass seed. Basic slag would 
assist the grass. <A suitable tree for your lawn is the 
Indian Horse Chestnut, -Esculus indica. It tlowers in 
July. If unobtainable, try Robinia Pscudacacia var. 
Decaisneana, 


PEARS ATTACKED (G. C., Chester).—The swelllng of the 
young Pears is due to the attack of the Pear midge, 
Diplosis pyrivora, The grubs arise from eggs laid in the 
open flowers of the Pear, feed in and cause the rapid 
growth of the fruits while young, and about mid-June drop 
to the ground to pupate, remaining there until the next 
spring. The collection of the attacked fruits is called 
for before they drop and before the grubs leave them, 
and can casily be accomplished where dwarf trees are 
grown. 


THE PEACH LEAF-CURL FUNGUS (Burton).—No 
doubt the foliage of the Peaches is attacked by the Peach 
leaf-curl fungus, Exoascus deformans, This fungus is 
one that does much damage when neglected, and trees 
exposed to cold winds or late frosts are very liable to 
contract it. The disease can, however, easily be kept 
at bay by spraying the foliage with Bordeaux or Burgundy 
mixture during February.) If this be done thoroughly, 
the trees are protected(fromcinfection and may be kept 
clean) thesyear round. 
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ANTS AND FRUIT TREES (WF. G.).—It is not usual 
for ants to eat the buds of fruit trees, and it would be wise 
to look over the trees very carefully to try to find out 
Whether some other agency is at work. It is probable 
that the ants are on the look-out for aphis. 


VINE GROWTHS (W. R., Isle of Man).—The 
Vines are suffering from insufficient ventilation, causing 
the production of warts on the leaves. This Will be 
evident. all through the season, for, when more ventilation 
is given, the warts will dry up and cause brown spots to 
be apparent all over the leaves. There may be something 
amiss with the border, too, but this can be rectified to 
some extent during the growing season by carcful attention 
to the watering and ventilation, and then the border may 
be attended to in winter, 


LABOUR AMONG FRUIT TREES (S. H. G.).—It is 
probable that you would increase rather than decrease 
work by planting such subjects as vou mention beneath 
your fruit trees, for they are not likely to keep weeds down 
effectively, cleaning would be difficult, and replanting 
would be necessary now and then. In its present condition 
ee over is only necessary once a year; hocing will 
keep the ground cican at other times. If a strong-growing 
plant, such as Rhubarb, were planted in open places, it 
would kecp the ground clean; or, if the trees are far enough 
apart to admit a fair amount of light, Cabbages would 
succeed. We do not think that vou would find either 
Montbretia, Arabis or St. John’s Wort very satisfactory, 
but, if you wished, you could cultivate Narcissi and other 
bulbous plants beneath the trees. 


ROCK GARDEN. 


GENTIANA VERNA ANGULOSA (M. C.).—Write 
to Messrs. R. Tucker and Sons, Brookside Nurseries, 
Oxford, for this plant. If you refer to our report of the 
Chelsea Show contained in our issue for May 24, you 
will find illustrated there (page 238) a glorious pan of 
it, which was a conspicuous feature in Messrs. Tucker's 
rock garden exhibit. 


KITCHEN GARDEN. 


BLIGHT ON BROAD BEANS (7. A. J., Chellenham).— 
If the “blight” referred to is an attack of aphis or 
“ collier,” the best thing to do will be to spray the plants 
with Katakilla, or with a nicotine wash. Ordinary 
aphis sprays do not appear to be powerful enough to 
check this pest. 


CORN BINDWEED AND OTHER QUESTIONS (Mrs. 
L., Lincs).—The Corn Bindweed is one of the most trouble- 
some weeds we have to get rid of. Its roots penetrate 
as deeply into the soil as does its top growth to that which 
it clings. The only way of getting rid of it (short of 
trenching the ground 4 feet T and picking out all 
the roots—an endless and tedious business) is to persevere 
in cutting out all growth as it appears above the surface 
for a matter of two or three scasons. This so weakens 
the plant that it will ultimately die from the suppression 
of growth. In the meantime, such cutting down of the 
weed would rid your Asparagus-bed of the pest. The 
best time for taking cuttings of Box trees is from the 
middle to the end of October. Generally, the propagation 
of the edging variety is effected by taking up overgrown 
old edging plants and then pulling them to pieces, being 
satixficd that each piece has a portion of root attached to it, 
and then replant. A yard run of old edging plants when 
pulled to pieces In thls way will plant a 3-yard or 4-yard 
run of new edging. This may be done at any time from 
the end of October to the end of February. The new 
edging should be cut néatly into proper form after planting. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


WEED ERADICATOR (Essezr)—We have used the 
instrument mentioned with success, and found it unlikely 
to clog, as the tube is filled with liquid. The main danger 
seems to be the breaking of the point. 

BEETLE FOR NAMING (N. C. B.). — The beetle 
sent is the maybug or cockchafcr, Mclolontha vulgaris. 
It often eats foliage and young fruits, and sometimes, 
when abundant, completely strips the trees of their leaves. 
The greatest damage is, however, done by the larvae, 
which feed at the roots of trees in the soil, sometimes 
for several years. Gulls and rooks devour these grubs 
greedily when they are turned out of the soil, and rooks 
will also eat the bectles. H the attack is serious, spraying 
with lead arsenate should prove a valuable measure. 

BOOK ON SUCCULENTS (S. A. H.).—We do not know 
of any book dealing with all kinds of succulents. Of 
Cacti alone the best work that we are acquainted with 
is * Cactus Culture for Amateurs,” which gives descriptions 
of the Various Cacti grown in this country with full and 
practical instructions for their successful cultivation, 
by W. Watson, Curator of the Royal Botanic Gardens, 
Kew. We believe that this work, published in 1903, 
is now out of print. On this point the publishers, L. 
Upcott Gill, Bazaar Buildings, Drury Lane, could enlighten 
vou. In any case, you could probably obtain the work 
from a second-hand bookseller, There is not, as far as 
we are aware, any socicty that especially takes up Cacti 
and other succulents. 

HOW TO RENOVATE A LAWN (W. S.).—The best way 
to renovate your lawn is to mow the grass as close as 
possible to the ground; then, when wet, roll it well with 
a heavy roller. Mix 2cwt. of nitrate of soda with an equal 
bulk of fine sand and sow it equally over the lawn during 
moist weather, or, if the weather is dry, sow the mixture 
and water the grass well afterwards. Continue mowing 
and rolling on all favourable occasions. If the grass 
contains large weeds, have them pulled out and fll the holes 
with sand. In October lift the turf where the ground 
ix unequal, fork the ground over, fll up any inequalities 
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and relay the turf. At the same time apply a dressing 
of well-decayed manure to the grass and keep it well 
raked about until it disappears. Keep the lawn well rolled 
next spring and mow it regularly after the middle of March. 
There are numerous firms of: nurserymen who would 
undertake to renovate your garden ; perhaps one of the 
handiest for you would be Messrs. Fisher, Son and Sibray, 
Sheftield. 

NAMES OF PLANTS,—N. F. P.— Rhododendron 
fragrantissimum (garden hybrid). M. D, Neuton 
Abbot.—1, Orchis mascula; 2, Orchis Morio (Green- 
winged Orchis); 3, Cotyledon retusa var. N.G.H., 
Somerset.— Rosa sericea. 


AROUND THE MARKETS 


HERE always seems to be a shortage of 
something in the London markets. Generally, 
supp.ics of everything seasonable, and many 
out-of-season lines, are quite plentiful, and 
there is a great variety for the retailer to 
choose from. But there is a shortage, and 
just now the most important is white flowers 
suitable for wreath-making. Apples are, of course, 
scarce, but we have had to do without for several weeks 
past and are becoming accustomed to it. But the scarcity 
of wreath flowers is another matter, and we miss the 
double white Narcissi which were so valuable as founda- 
tions for wreaths and crosses. ‘Time was when at this 
season gently forced Spiræa, Deutzia, &c., could be had 
in plenty, but these times have gone and may never return. 
In the meantime anything white fetches big money. 
Double Daisies are 88., and the little old Pinks 68. White 
Arums are up to 12s., while the yellow-spathed and quite 
good fetch only 8s. White Carnations are 3s. 6d. to 
5s.; single white Pelargoniums cost 8s.; double white, 
9s. to 12s.; double white Pyrethrums, 12s., all per dozen 
bunches. So your wreath will cost you more. 

Coloured flowers are much more plentiful, making the 
markets and shops quite gay. Flaming double red Peonics 
at 8s. to 15s. per dozen bunches of sixes, and most beautiful 
Queen Mary Pyrcethrums at 10s., have been the most 
noticeable during the past week. Single Pyrethrums 
fetch 6s. Swect Peas are very fine and are now really 
sweetly scented, and these sell well at from 8s. to almost 
18s., according to quality. Iceland Poppies, Cornflowers, 
Gladiolus Blushing Bride and Spanish Irises are also good 
lines Just now. Roses are not so good. 

Of pot plants the most recent are Crassulas, which are 
grown so well in some of the North London market. gardens. 
They are mostly in 5-inch pots and fetch from 2s, to 2s. 6d. 
each. Saxifraga pyramidalis is rather a novelty and gocs 
well, but the greatest. pot plant novelties are splendid pillars 
of Paul’s Scarlet Climber Rose. Scarcely need it be said, 
they were snapped up eagerly. 

In the fruit market Oranges are plentiful, but we are 
still waiting forthe Tasmanian Apples. <A few have arrived 
tia Manchester, but if we have “ to share and share alike ” 
it will mean a few dozen pounds each for us at the most; 
and then it is more than whispered that the Apples are in 
none too good condition, and the Axed control retail price 
is Od. per 1b., whilc we are asked spe ae case, 

Forced Strawberries are now giving place to the first 
outdoor fruits from Southampton, which realise 4s. to 5s. 
pertb. But none will be cheap. It is said that “ forward 
contracts "’ at £55 to £65 per ton have been signed. 
Hamburgh Grapes are 48. to 9s.;  Muscats, 6s. to 12s. per 
Ib.; Peaches (English), 9s. and upwards—mostly upwards ; 
Nectarines are now on sale, but at 128. to 36s. per dozen. 
Green Gooseberries are more plentiful, though rather small, 
and sell freely at 9d. to 1s. per lb.—a drop of 2d. from last 
week. A few packages of French Cherries have arrived, 
but in only moderate condition. English Tomatocs are 
1s. 9d. to 2s. 6d., the best very good. Cucumbers are 10s. 
per dozen, but should soon be cheaper. 

Vegetable prices vary greatly, according to quality. 
Asparagus, Cauliflower and Cabbage are very good, as 
also are Carrots gencrally, but Turnips continue to be 
poor, Peas are 2s. 6d. to 3s. 6d. per Ib.; French Beans are 
also good. New Potatoes have gone down to 6d. Many 
are very good, but some are too green to cook well. 
Mushrcoms have gone up about 3d. per Ib. An interesting 
feature to visitors is the semi-circular group of squatting 
old dames busily shelling Peas. 

June 5. A. COSTER. 


BOOKS 


Jottings of an Allotment Gardener.*—The 
land of this country has been a bulwark and a line 
of defence of inestimable value in the great 
war from which we have so triumphantly 
emerged. Unlike our other great lines of 
defence, the land line has practically received 
no attention whatever to prepare it for such 
an emergency. Let us hope that in the future 
it may receive its due share of attention in this 
respect with our other great lines of defence, 
not only from considerations of its value in relation 


** Jottings of an Allotment Gardener: A Book for 
al! Food Grower," by B. E. Eliis. Published by the Times 
Printing Company, Limited,4 High Street, Mexborough ; 
price 1s. 6d. net. 
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to our daily food at all times. It was only at th2 
last moment, when famine threatened our shores 
by the destruction of our ships by the enemy 
that the alarm was given. No sooner was it given 
than our people at home (exempted from one 
Cause or another from joining our comrades in 
the war) in their thousands and hundreds of 


"thousands shouldered their spades and procceded 


to remedy this neglect, and right well did they 
succeed. It should be remembered that this great 
army of spade soldiers were raw and inexperienced 
recruits, most of them never having handled a 
spade or planted a Potato before, and would have 
cut a sorry figure at the work of preparing the soil 
for crops and planting the same had not the 
horticulturists and horticultural Press of this 
country immediately fallen in line and left no stone 
unturned in their efforts to give force and direc- 
tions to their labour. It may be said that it is 
now late in the dav to add to the many books 
already written on allotments, 1 do not 
think so. 

New ground is still being broken up and new 
recruits are still joining our army. There is no 
finality in gardening, so there is no finality in its 
teaching. May I suggest that writers generally 
on the subject of allotments and their culture 
would render better service to the plot-holders 
by being less diffusive and more specific in their 
writings. To convince us of this we have only 
to remember that our allotment-holders are busy 
men, most of them engaged all the week in 
exhaustive works at their various daily vocations, 
so that they have little or no time to wade through 
matter not specially relevant to the work in 
hand—the growth of food. Moreover, we ought 
also to remember that few, if any, allot- 
ments exceed from 5 rods to ro rods in extent. 
This is only a small area, and as Potatoes 
usually occupy half the ground, the space left 
for the growth of other subjects is much narrowed 
down. 

Coming to Mr. Ellis’ book of 144 pages, although 
it is interestingly, pleasantly and well written, it 
would have been still better had the matter been 
confined to fewer pages. The book is well indexed 
and the subjects it deals with are well classified. 
It contains most useful chapters on allotment 
questions generally, also on allotment associations 
and their value, schools and the land scheme, tables 
for sowing crops, and gives the quantities of 
seeds required for plots of various sizes, &c. May 
I suggest that in future editions more space be 
given to cultural directions of some of the crops, 
and especially in being more specific and precise as 
regards help in details of culture. In the case of 
manure, for instance, organic manure being now so 
scarce, allotment-holders have to depend very 
largely on artificial manures as fertilisers. What 
would help them immensely would be to obtain 
tables showing how to compile an artificial manure 
suitable to apply to the growth of the Cabbage 
family, for instance, giving the ingredients 
required to make up, say, a gallon of such manure, 
and the quantity of each, giving also directions 
how and when to apply, and the quantity per yard 
run of row, square yard, or rod, as the case may 
be; the same in respect to root and corn crops, 
&c. (such as Peas and Beans), also Potatoes. This 
readily digested information would often save the 
plot-holders much time and perplexity. In relation 
to the growth of Potatoes, soot should be given 
more prominence. 

Soot is a valuable manure, especially when 
applied as a top-dressing to Potatoes at an 
early stage of growth; moreover, it is cheap 
and abundant in most urban districts. The book 
is well worth perusal.by~—al]allotment-holders.— 
OWEN ‘THomasp V. MH; 
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HERE are two sections to my morning 

post—letters and papers respectively. 

But owing to the bulky nature of the 

former I am afraid the latter too often 

get placed on one side, unopened for 
the time being. As a change, however, I thought 
I would scan the books and papers one morning 
last week and.deal with them in my weekly 
notes. 


Egg Preservation.—From Messrs. Kegan Paul, 
Limited, Broadway 
House, Carter Lane, E.C., came two books by 
Marie de Joncourt, entitled “ Letters to Young 
Housekeepers ” and ‘“ Wholesome Cookery,” ıs. 
each net. I am fond of tasty dishes, but must 
admit that I scanned the index for anything useful 
concerning poultry produce. Two letters in the 
former book will be of interest to readers, and they 
deal with egg preservation. Letter 212.—Lime 
pickle for preserving eggs: Pour over ılb. of 
quicklime a gallon of nearly boiling water, add a 
handful of salt and put it in a crock that holds 
3-4 gallons. Keep it in a dark cellar or cupboard, 
well covered from the light, and let it get cold. 
Collect the surplus eggs cach day, wash them 
carefully, and see that there is not the slightest 
crack in any. Place each egg gently in the lime 
and use non-fertile eggs. Letter 213.—To preserve 
eggs dry : Examine each egg as it comes from the 
nest to see if there is the slightest crack, as cracked 
ones will not keep. Wipe them, put a little 
tasteless salad oil in a bowl, and dip each egg in 
it and bury it in oatmeal in a large tin (a biscuit 
tin is a good receptacle). Put in the eggs upright 
and not on their sides, and when the tin is quite full 
paste the lid on to keep the air from the eggs. 
Turn the tin occasionally, and the oatmeal can be 
used afterwards to feed the hens. 


To Make Old Hens Tender.—Letter 40 inter- 
ested me because it tells the ‘‘ young house- 
keeper ” how to make an old bird tender. Here is 
the recipe: “Chop up a little fresh pork or a little 
calves’ liver, toss it in a pan in a little oil, butter or 
dripping, add pepper and salt and a few herbs. 
Pound it up with an equal quantity of breadcrumbs 
and chopped parsley, previously scaked in gravy or 
stock and pressed dry. Mix all this with three 
yolks of eggs, stuff the breast and inside of the bird, 
truss it tight. Put it in a marmite or large earthen 
saucepan with some small pieces of chopped bacon, 
three chopped onions, four tomatoes, peeled and 
chopped. Cover half over with stock, put on the 
lid, and simmer slowly until cooked and tender. 
N.B.—The remainder of the stock will make an 
excellent soup. If the bird before dishing up is 
put into the oven for ten minutes and well basted, 
it willbe an improvement.” If any of my readers 
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By W. POWELL-OWEN, F.B:S.A. 


have tried these recipes I shall be pleased to receive 
their views for publication. 


Single Pen Testing.—I found among my papers 
the report for the fifth month of the Harper Adams 
Laying Contest. Three things interested me, 
for I found White Wyandottes well in front (as 
is usual) with regard to number of eggs, viz., 610 
eggs from six pullets in the five months. Then I 
was interested in the result of the Single Pen Test, 
which has always received my recommendation. 
By allowing each bird a small house and run, 
more eggs are obtained, I contend, than from a 
trap-nested flock. At any rate, for the fifth month 
no fewer than thirteen out of the sixteen single-pen 
pullets have laid 20 eggs or over, and one recorded 
no fewer than 25 eggs. The leading pullet (White 
Wyandotte) has in the five months laid 111 eggs, 
and a White Leghorn pullet (belonging to Miss N. H. 
Bell, whose farm I introduced to readers in THE 
GARDEN Of May 31) is second with 104 eggs; 
while Mr. Metcalfe’s White Leghorn pullet is third 
with ror eggs. This is the first time in this country 
that the single-pen test has been tried. Each pullet 
has a small house which allows of a floor area of 
12 square feet and a grass run having a superficial 
area of 40 square yards. 


Your Daily Egg Record.—Included with the 
report is a formula for ascertaining the minimum 
egg supply necessary to cover the cost of feeding. 
Divide the price of food (per roolb.) by the price 
of eggs per dozen and multiply by three. The 
result is the per cent. egg yield (i.e., the yield from 
100 birds per day) necessary to repay the cost of 
food. This formula is based upon the fact that 
when all the food is purchased, a hen will consume 
about golb. in a year or 40z. per day. Then in 
thé British Homestead I found an economical 
hint in building houses. Readers are reminded 
that square houses are cheaper to build than those 
of oblong shape. Take as an example two houses, 
one 9 feet by 4 feet, the other 6 feet by 6 feet, and 
both having 36 square feet of floor. The first 
requires 26 feet run of wall, the second only 24 feet, 
a difference of 2 feet. Ona wall 5 feet high this 
amounts to § feet x 2 feet, equalling 10 square feet, 
and quite an item on present prices of material. 
Next I scanned that smart little weekly called 
Eggs, which tells readers to select males with 
great care, reminding them of Davenport's remarks 
that a male is more than half the flock, he being 
half the first generation, three-quarters of the next, 
seven-eighths of the next, and so on, until, if 
judicious selection be maintained for a few 
generations the character of the flock will be fixed 
by the sire alone. 


Points of a Breeding Male.—Points to be 
observed in selection are : (1) activity and vigour ; 
(2) quick growth and maturity earlier than the 
average of his race or strain ; and (3) absence of 
coarseness—see that the eye is bold and bright. 
With these points also will go the individual male's 
pedigree and breeding. In the report for the sixth 
month of the National Utility Poultry Society’s 
Twelve Months’ Laying Contest I was pleased 
to see that Anconas and Black Leghorns among 
all the leading pens were the only breeds not to 
have any second-grade eggs recorded against them 
for the month. Glad, too, was I to see a certain 
pen of five pullets in the running for premier 
honours. These pullets are “ backyarders”’ and 
were sclected from six or seven pullets in all. 


Their father, alas! is no more. It shows clearly 
that in these laying competitions every class of 
poultry-keeper has a chance. Finally, I pass on 
to the Journal of the British Society of Aviculture 
for June. This society is to be congratulated 
in publishing a “ quarterly,” as an official organ 
undoubtedly adds to the status of any body of 
culturists. 


Value of Cleanliness.——Mr. W. Ashe King, 
F.R.C.V.S., points the way to a clean bill of health. 
Dark, damp quarters must be done away with, and 
he reminds readers that the cheapest disinfectant 
yet discovered is direct sunshine. It is clear that 
our fowls must also have a “ better England’ ! 
Professor F. V. Theobald deals with white scour, 
blackhead or coccidiosis in poultry. Never set a 
hen that shows any signs of white scour is one of 
his hints. Clean all eggs, too, prior to setting 
them, as parasites stick to the shells. Wash the 
latter over with plain tepid water and well dry, 
never using oj], soap or spirit. White diarrhoea 
still fogs many of our scientists, who are not agreed 
as to the actual cause, and many trace it to the 
parasites adhering to the shell before the egg is 
incubated. Ten grains of salicylate of soda to a 
gallon of water given to drink for two or three 
weeks is recommended as a preventive of white 
diarrhoea and the like. The journal is 14d., post 
free (to non-members), from the Secretary, Mr. 
E. J. Francis Davies, 12, Lancaster Terrace, 
Merthyr Tydfil. 


Moulting of Ducks.—In the Journal of the 
B.S.A. referred to, Mr. F. W. Smalley, F.Z.S., deals 
entertainingly on the moulting of ducks. He says: 
“ Firstly, all wild species of both sexes undergo 
one complete moult during each year. The males 
also undergo a second moult of the body feathers, 
moulting into what is known as ‘ Eclipse’ plumage, 
in or about May or June, and assuming their full 
and brilliant dress again in October. The females 
in certain species, and I strongly suspect in all 
species, do a partial moult of the body feathers in 
the early spring, but what is much more interesting 
is the fact that the females moult their ‘ body 
down ’ twice each year and that the down which is 
grown in the spring is entirely different in colour 
from that grown at the autumn moult. The males, 
on the other hand, only moult their body down once 
in the twelve months, namely, in autumn.” Any 
details of the moulting of the domesticated duck 
readers may send me at any time will be appreci- 
ated. My experience shows that domestic ducks 
moult at will. Close, stuffy quarters will send them 
into a partial moult in the summer, as sometimes 
will a sudden change of quarters. 


ADVICE ON POULTRY MATTERS. 


Mr. W. Powell-Owen, Tue GARDEN Poultry 
Expert, will be pleased to answer, free of charge, any 
questions dealing with poultry-keeping. A stamped 
and addressed envelope should be enclosed, when a 
lengthy and detailed reply will be posted prompily. 
Communications should be sent to Mr. W. Powell- 
Owen, care of THE GARDEN, 20, Tavistock Street, 
Strand, W.C.2. Samples of foods (report thereon and 
suggested use), 18. 6d. ; post-morlems, 2s. 6d. each. 
Send samples and dead fowls (latter by rail and letters 
under separate cover) direct to W. Powell-Owen, 
“ Powell-Owen” Pouliry Bureau, 47A, High Street, 


Hampstead, N W.3. T 
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WHY SIZE AND NUMBER OF EGGS 
MUST GO HAND IN HAND 


(Continued from page 262.) 


HE importance of stamina was dealt 
with in my last article in this series. 
One must be careful, therefore, to use 
vigorous breeding birds if size of egg 
is to be a satisfactory item from the 
progeny. One is sure of stamina if an entirely 
unrelated male is bought in each season, but 
one needs even then to take precautions. A 
newly introduced cockerel may throw very inferior 
progeny as regards number of eggs, and the good 
work of one scason may be entirely ruined by the 
next year’s mating. The chances are reduced, 
however, if the said male comes from an improved 
laying strain and if one does not begrudge the 
outlay. Indeed, my motto is a good one: ‘‘ Do 


not spend pounds on females and pence on males.” 


Yet this is so often done. 


Importance of the Males.—Many failures in 
regard to both number and size of eggs can be 
traced to the fact that the majority of poultry- 
keepers ignore the just claims of the male bird. 
This is in part due to the fact that owners think 
that a breeding pen is complete directly a male 
bird is placed with the females. Nothing could 
be more erroneous. In the first place, it is not 
every male that is a reliable breeder, and, secondly, 
it is not every male that will improve the laying 
merits of the stock. Poultry-breeders and poultry- 
keepers are, I am sorry to say, working far from 
my ideal. I maintain that in each flock reared 
there is a percentage of throw-outs, and these get 
into the breeding pens sooner or later, there to do 
mischief. Grading is the only instrument to 
cull out these wasters. A proper system would 
be to use the trap-nest freely from October on- 
wards, and to disqualify from the breeding pens 
all pullets not laying a given number of eggs 
from October to December, or even from October 
to March. In time one would lessen the percentage 
of throw-outs, and one might make it a genéral 
rule to breed a few more pullets than the number 
required each season, so that any obvious “ duds ”’ 
could be killed for the table. 


Selected Eggs for Hatching.— Again, it is far 
too common to incubate all eggs laid by the 
breeders without due consideration being paid 
to the given number of throw-outs. All eggs 
incubated should be specially selected, and any 
inferior eggs in purchased sittings should not be 
incubated unless the resultant chicks are marked 
in some way for future reference. And, writing 
of selected eggs, how many say to themselves at 
the beginning of the season, ‘‘ How many cockerels 
shall I need to hatch for use next season?” The 
one and only thought generally is regarding the 
number of winter-laying pullets to be hatched 
out. Place the males on the same footing as 
the females, and you will do much to improve 
matters. We will take it for granted that in every 
flock the owner has one or two particular hens 
which lay large and beautiful eggs. These latter 
are the ones to place under a special broody, 
so that the male chicks can be ear-marked for 
future breeding purposes, In like manner selected 
eggs from purchased sittings can be specially 
sct, so that should males hatch out they can be 
reserved for breeding. 


The Growing Stock.—The average poultry- 
keeper who has no eve open for the future males 


usually finds himself with the more or less inferior 
ones at the close of the season. It happens in 
this way: Mr. A. hatches out some March broods, 
and at eight weeks separates the sexes. At 
twelve or sixteen weeks he fancies a cockerel or 
two for table, and proceeds to the batch of young 
males to select the victims. He is after quantity 
of flesh, and therefore the largest males are selected 
to adorn the table when ‘‘ browned.” Unfortu- 
nately, Mr. A. fancies a chicken many times 
before they are six months old, and each time 
he proudly seizes the weightiest. In the end 
he is left with but a few cockerels, none of which 
is by any stretch of imagination a ‘‘likely” 
breeder. Still, one of the ‘‘ remnants” is reserved 


LIGHT SUSSEX. 


The property of the Hon. Mrs. Merry of Welwyn, 

Herts, who thinks very highly of the breed as a 

general-purpose one. She finds the Light Sussex a 
really good layer and a fine table bird. 


for breeding the next spring. The moral is that 
Mr. A. should have left one or two of the best 
doers, and ear-marked them for breeding rather 
than for home consumption. 


Don’t Overwork the Males.—Another serious 
failing is to overwork the males. Supposing we 
need only a brood or two of March-hatched chicks, 
then why mate up the pens in December and 
leave them mated till May or June? A good 
plan to work to is to mate up the breeders a 
month before eggs are needed for incubation, 
and immediately all the chicks desired are out, 
the males should be withdrawn. Once certain 
of fertility, the carlier eggs throw the best and 
most vigercus stock, a point that should not be 
overlooked, Tf the hatching season is a prolonged 
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one, then the cockerel should be rested, and that is 
not a difficult mattcr. For a week or two a 
reserve male can be placed in the pen with the 
hens, while the other male bird has a rest. He 
can be taken right away from his consorts and 
will enjoy free range and fresh environment. 
He can then be replaced, and the ‘“ understudy ” 
taken away to act in the same way in another 
pen if desired. Another plan is to have two 
males for each pen, one roosting with the females 
and the other being accommodated in a small 
cockerel-box placed within the run. Male 
No. 1 has charge of the hens from Monday to 
Wednesday, and male No. 2 from Thursday to 
Sunday. 


Keep Males in Reserve.—This brings me to 
the important factor of keeping male birds in 
reserve. It is well to remember my previous 
statement that not every male is a reliable breeder. 
Therefore one should have reserve birds in hand 
at the start of each season. This may mean a few 
more beaks to feed, but what of that where many 
chickens to be bred are concerned, and if it means 
the difference between success or failure. Plan, 
therefore, to have a reserve male for each breeding 
pen in case of emergency. Males that are held 
‘in reserve” can be run together in a flock, pro- 
vided they are amicable, or one can have a small 
cockerel-box and wired-in run for each. In the 
latter case, a long but low continuous house and 
series of runs could be erected, the house being 
divided up into sections with canvas-covered 
netting. Canvas would also be necessary over 
the lower part of the wire divisions of the 
runs to prevent fighting. It is not a difficult 
matter, however, to make males agreeable, 
and I refer to my method of tying up the 
legs. 


To Prevent Fighting.—In the case of cockerels 
placed together when young and run as a flock 
until their services are needed, fighting will not 
take place, or at least it will not be any approach 
to ‘‘Hunnism.” And it is a good plan to place 
with such youngsters a fatherly old cock, who will 
act the part of policeman when fighting commences 
and severely reprimand the combatants, Once, 
however, males are taken from the flock they will 
appear as strangers when replaced, and squabbling 
will start. In like manner, after the breeding 
season is over and the pens are broken up, the 
running together of the males wil] mean fighting. 
The precaution to take is to tie up the legs of 
each male. Tie one end of a short piece of stout 
string to the left leg of each male, just above the 
spur, leave a little of the string loose between 
the legs, and tie the other end to the right leg. 
The idea is to prevent the birds from bringing 
their spurs into action and also to stop the chasing 
of one male by another, although at the same time 
allowing the birds to walk and jump on to their 
low perch. 


To Cure Bullies.—If in due course the birds 
seem to have settled down, the strings can be cut. 
If, on the other hand, one insists on bullying the 
rest, he can remain tied up until he gives way. 
Even with this plan in operation fighting will 
take place, but it will not be fatal and the damaged 
heads, if any, can be doctored. Males should, 
however, be run together a good time before they 
are needed for breeding, so that they will settle 
down and time will be allowed for wounds, if any, 
to heal. There are ways, therefore, of reserving 
the energies of cach male for nine months of the 
year in order to secure maximum vigour for the 
remaining months during which his services as 
a breeder are needed. W: PowEL_-OwEy. 

(To be continued.) 
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T is probable that many other counties next 

winter will emulat2 the County of Worcester, 

where the horticultural sub-committee has 

organised a system of fruit tree spraying 

and pruning. Despite the shortage cf 
labour, the sub-committee has this season dealt 
with seventeen large and twenty-four small 
orchards. Reports to the Board of Agriculture 
State that these orchards compare most favour- 
ably at present with those of other growers, and 
are much freer from pests than the average. 
A semi-official communication says that many 
growers, seeing their trees defoliated by cater- 
pillars, are anxious to take advantage of the 
scheme, and requests are being met as quickly 
as transport difficulties will allow. 

The Chelsea Floral Fete.—The Queen, who 
has displayed the deepest interest in the War 
Relief Fund of the Royal Horticultural Society. 
has intimated her intention of sending a special 
assortment of flowers and fruit from the con- 
servatories and grounds of Windsor Castle for 
sale at the floral féte of the society at Chelsea 
Hospital Gardens on June 24, 25 and 26. 
The Royal gifts will be sold at the stall presided 
over by Mrs. James Lowther. 

The Rock Garden at Kew.—The rock garden 
iS a mass of colour at present, and visitors 
to the Gardens should not fail to see it. The 


following plants are now at their best: Aubrietia . 


deltoidea, A. ù. var. Bougainvillea, A. d. var. 
Campbellii, A. d. var. grandiflora, A. d. var. 
Leichtlinii, A. d. var. violacea, A. d. Lavender, 
A. d. Lloyd Edwards, A. Fire King, A. Prichard’s 
A 1, Cerastium grandiflorum, Leontopodium alpi- 
num (Edelweiss), Veronica austriaca var. Prenja, V. 
filifolia (Russia), Rhododendron ferrugineum (Alps 
of Europe), Alyssum saxatile citrinum, Phlox 
subulata, P. divaricata var. Laphami, Primula 
Unique, Dianthus alpinus, Ð. Spencer Bickham, 
Iberis sempervirens, I. semperfiorens var. flore 
pleno, Arabis albida var. fiore pleno, Saxifraga 
exarata, Genista pilosa var. procumbens and 
G. p. var. prostrata. 

The Editor’s Table.—We have received a 
box of interesting flowers from Mrs. Nix of 
33, Ferndale Park, Tunbridge Wells, with the 
accompanying note: ‘“ The plants I send have 
survived the last three severe winters, including 
the trying one of 1916-17, when the frost 
penetrated 8 inches into the ground. The 
Grevillea juniperina var. sulphurea is flowering 
splendidly, in spite of having been very badly 
broken down by snow. Leptospermum scoparium 
was also in the same condition; it grows in an 
absolutely unprotected situation, fully exposed 
to the north-east wind. There are two shrubs 
of it, each Over 10 feet high, and covered with 
blossoms at present. Fabiana imbricata, Illicium 
religiosum and Rhododendron lepidotum are 


NOTES OF THE WEEK 


doing well, though not usually considered quite 
hardy, I believe. Primula obconica has lived 
for several years in a border facing cast; and 
Parochetus communis has survived the cold, 
and is scrambling again over its little þed on the 
rockery. The Andromeda is wanting a specific 
name. [Pieris (Andromeda) floribunda.—Ep.}] Can 
the Editor kindly tell me what has caused the 
fasciated growth of the Primula japonica? [This 
is probably due to overfeeding.—Ep.] Many of 


GREVILLEA JUNIPERINA VAR. SULPHUREA; 
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the plants in the same border, in a draughty 
corner facing east, have stems similar to the flower 
sent. The whole of the garden has a north-east 
aspect, with practically no real shelter.” In a 
later note Mrs. Nix points out that the Grevillea 
from which our illustration is prepared measures 
9} feet across, and has been covered with yellow 
and curiously shaped flowers for many weeks or 
even months. Mrs. Nix has not been successful 
with Grevillea rosmarinifolia, Her plant flowered 
well for two years and was then killed in one of 
the late severe winters. 

Potato Blight.—If the weather should turn 
damp and close we shall probably soon hear of 
outbreaks of Potato blight in the West and South. 
Accordingly, the Board of Agriculture urge all 
growers to order their spraying materials at 
once. Spraying of earlies is already overdue 
inthe Penzance district ; and the first spraying 
should take place immediately in other forward 
districts of Cornwall, Devon and the Isle of Wight. 
This first spraying, as a rule, should not be delayed 
after the end of June in the rest of Cornwall, 


- Devon, Dorset, Hants, the Isle of Wight, Somerset 


and South-West Wales. The second spraying 
should be done about three weeks after the 
first. | 
The Royal Horticultural Society’s War Relief 
Fund.—Mr. Reginald Cory of Duffryn, Cardiff, 
has contributed £1,000 to the Royal Horticultural 
Society’s War Relief Fund, in connection with the 
floral fête which the society is organising at Chelsea 
Hospital Gardens on June 24, 25 and 26. 
National Horticultural Society of France.— 
This well-known society held its first exhibition 
since 1914 in Paris from the 5th to the gth inst. 
Among outstanding exhibits was a fine group 


' of Sweet Peas set up by Messrs. Dobbie and Co. 


of Edinburgh. The exhibit by the Edinburgh firm 
must surely have reminded our French friends 
of the old associations that ex'sted between France 
and Scotland. The high awards of a large gold 
medal and a Prix d’honneur were made. 
Edinburgh Show.—General satisfaction will 
be felt in Scotland and other parts of. the United 
Kingdom at the prospect of the autumn show of the 
Royal Caledonian Horticultural Society being 
resumed this year. The show is to be held in the 
Waverley Market, Edinburgh, on September 10 
and rr. This show, until the war, was an out- 
standing event in Scottish horticultural circles, 
and its resumption will be hailed with much 
pleasure. As before, the Grape classes are likely 


_to be a conspicuous feature, and the Thomson 


Challenge Trophy for six bunches of Grapes should 
attract a good entry and will be the cause of keen 
interest in its destination being felt. Copies of the 
prize schedule may be obtained on application 
in writing to-the Secretary, Mr. Donald Mackenzie, 
S.S.C., 44, St. Andrew, Square; Edinburgh. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


(The Editor is not responsible for the opinions 
expressed by correspondents.) 


TRICUSPIDARIA LANCEOLATA IN | 


GUERNSEY. 


A BEAUTIFUL sight is now to be seen at the 
Caledonian Nurseries, Guernsey. A group of 
some twenty or so of the beautiful Chilian 
greenhouse tree, Tricuspidaria lanceolata (syn. 
hexapetala), growing in the open ground, are a 
mass of bloom, and, for some unknown reason, 
this year they have bloomed more profusely than 
ever.—W. A. Warry, Arcade, Guernsey. 


SEAKALE, OR CRAMBE MARITIMA. 


HEN one has more Seakale than is required 
for trenching, it can be used in the following 
manner: Gather the leaves, strip off the leaf 
portion from the stalks; use the leaf portion like 
one does Spinach, use the stalks by boiling 
them until they are tender, and serve them like 
Salsify with a brown or a white sauce. The plants 
should not be allowed to grow to seed, as the 
leaves and the stalks would become coarse and 
bitter. Seakale is somewhat of a seaside plant, 
so, if grown inland, it is wise to add a little salt to 
the earth in which it is grown.—M. B. 


CLEMATIS NELLIE MOSER ANID 
“ DIE-BACK.” 


ALTHOUGH we have so far happily been 

immune from “ die-back ” among Clematises 
—all nursery stock grown in the usual way—an 
exception must be made of the above variety. 


During the past ten or twelve years we have had ` 


many plants of Nellie Moser, and every one of them 
has succumbed to this extraordinary disease. 
The plants have been purchased from various 
nurseries, and, though planted alongside others 
which have flourished, all have ‘fainted away ” 
suddenly when apparently in the best of health. 
The last attempt with this Clematis was made 
in the autumn of r917. Last year the plant made 
a growth of about a dozen feet and we thought 
Nellie Moser was safe, though the wood died 
back more than usual last winter. This spring 
two new shoots sprang from the base, and while 
these were going on well, one of them faded a few 
days ago with that tragic suddenness so many 
Clematis growers know too well. Why should this 
beautiful variety be more susceptible to “ die- 
back ” than others? The answer to that question, 
if it can be answered, may lead to some light 
being thrown upon this mysterious disease.— 
A. T. J. 

ra 


TO FOLLOW ORIENTAL POPPIES. 


A NOTE on these fine flowers of June (issue 

June 14, page 277) adviscs filling the 
empty spaces left between them, when the bloom 
is over and the foliage withered, with plants pre- 
pared in pots. May I suggest that a better way is 
to plant Gypsophila paniculata between the groups 
of Poppies and Campanula lactiflora at the back, 
with a quite informal front edging of Stachys and 
dwarf Ageratum. By the time the Poppies are 
ovet, the Gypsophila will have made strong 
growth. It will already have had some short 
stiff spray stuck among its branches and outside, 
and will now be glad of more side space, which is 
given by easing down the outer supporting spray. 
Then the Campanula will be rising at the back, 
and, with the Gypsophila and the front planting of 
grey and purple, the border will be filled afresh with 
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a delightful colour harmony for the later summer. 
Some plants of Clematis Jackmanni, also at the 
back and trained furward over diagonally stuck 
Pea-sticks, so as nearly to meet the Gypsophila, 
will greatly add to the effect of what should be a 
charming garden picture.—G. J. 


LILIUM COLCHICUM (MONADELPHUM 
OR SZOVITZIANUM): A PHENOMENAL 
PLANT. 


FEW days ago, when visiting the garden of 

my neighbour, Mr. Carrington Ley, he called 
my attention to a plant of this Lily (with five or 
six blooms) which, both to him and to me, appears 
to be a remarkable gardening freak. There is a 
large collection of plants in the garden, and they 
are taken care of, but Mr. Ley tells me he has 
long given up attempting to grow Lilies. He never 
had more than two or three of this species, and he 
thinks the last of them must have bloomed and 
disappeared at least thirty years ago, The Lily 
grows in a bed in which there is a large bush of 
Rose Paul’s Carmine Pillar, at present in full bloom 
and shading the whole surface, and there is nothing 
else in it except spring-flowering bulbs and a few 
common Martagon Lilies, which appear to have 
seeded into it from a neighbouring bed. The 
question is: Is this a ‘‘ resurrection ” or a case 
of what I suppose we must call “ crypto-genesis ”’ ; 
or, in other words, is it the offspring of some 
bulbil which was left behind and has taken all 
these years to grow to maturity ? I believe there 
are cases known of Lilies lying dormant for a year 
or two ; but if any of your readers have come across 
a case of this sort, or can otherwise account for it, 
I should be much obliged if they would inform me. 
—J. WALTER. 


CONCERNING AN “ASSERTION.” 


'THOUGH late in replying to Mr. Engleheart’s 
note in which he accuses me of making a 
“bold assertion,” I may yet be allowed to 


endeavour to show that it is a “fact” and not - 


merely an * assertion.” To do so, Mr. Engleheart 
need not be followed in all his excursions. Enough 
if a few examples are given, although I am sure 
that thcre is not a vegetable nor a fruit in culti- 
vation which, if its history be examined, will not 
bear out my contention. Though the usual 
effect of the amelioration of economic vegetation 
is an increase of size, the Tomato affords an 
example where the opposite is the case. There, 
with improved form and flavour, we have a 
smaller fruit; and, incidentally, it may be 
observed that Mr. Engleheart fails to quote 
fairly when he remarks that it has been stated 
that Tomatoe2s ‘‘taste like Plums.” They were, 
indeed, said to be as ‘‘sweet as Plums,” the 
comparison being as to their sweetness, apart 
from flavour, which it is clear would still be a 
Tomato flavour, however sweet they might be. 
Everybody conversant with gardening literature 
is aware that progress has been constant, if slow, 
in the amelioration of garden crops. The varisties 
of most fruits and vegetables at present grown 
were unknown 100 years ago. Pepys informs us 
that Charles II. esteemed the Katherine Pear 
superior to all others in flavour; and we still 
have in orchards old varieties which, if placed 
beside, say, Dovenné de Comice, would prove 
how great is the distance in every respect bet ween 
the old and the new, to the advantage of the latter. 
None of our fine Pears were in cultivation, if 
in existence, before the last century. Of Apples, 
it is well known that Golden Pippin maintained 
the supremacy as a dessert variety for a very 
lengthened period. Plums might also be referred 
to as showing similar advances. 
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As regards Pea Ne Plus Ultra, its name does 
not appear in Robert Thomson’s list of 1859; 
and it may seem remarkable that not one of the 
varieties he recommended finds a place in gardens 
to-day. Autocrat superseded ‘Ne Plus Ultra 
many years ago on account of its dwarfer habit. 
its immunity from mildew, and its good flavour. 
But late Peas are not everything. I have been 
gathering for some time Peas of a size and quality 
superior to what it was possible to obtain even 
a quarter of a century ago. The same with 
Cauliflowers—these up to g inches across—and 
enormous Lettuces. These are just as good 
as small samples, and it must be remembered 
that size in itself is not to be despised, even were 
the quality a little inferior. A modern Leek, 
for instance, produces three times the edible 
material of older varieties and what would take 
three times the space of ground for the latter 
to produce, a fact not overlooked by the Lilliputian 
nation, as recorded by the veracious Dean Swift. 
But the Leek can be outdone by the Broccoli. 
The modern Broccoli—fine as a Cauliflower—is 
comparatively new, and as late as 1744 a cookery 
book advises tving Broccoli together and cooking 
it like Asparagus ! 

But Mr. Engleheart may object that his 
references are to modern vegetation. Surely 
the contention is that, as a rule, amelioration 
proceeds on the lines I ventured to mention, 
no matter whether that occurred hundreds of 
years ago or in our own time, as in the case of the 
Tomato. When a certain stage is reached, 
improvement in long-cultivated fruits and vege- 
tables is naturally slow, but few can doubt that 


it is continuous ; and I do not hesitate to affirm ` 


that the future will afford even finer than those 
we have now. Appearance is a factor that is 
very important. None of us likes to eat what 
is unpleasing to the sight, and we instinctively 
choose the beautiful. Milton’s Eve, it will be 
remembered, was first attracted by the beauty of 
the fruit ; then its savour led her to taste. Most 
of us, I am sure, are imitators of Eve! In 
conclusion, let me remark that if Mr. Englebeart’s 
point of view be right, then gardeners, who are 
regarded as persons of intelligence, either must 


have been suffering from delusions in consistently 


refurnishing gardens with novelties in fruits, 
flowers and vegetables at the expense of the old, 
or they must have been rogues if this were done, 
they knowing that the things superseded were as 
good as, if not better than, their intrusions. That 
neither assumption is true may be concluded, 
and Mr. Engleheart allowed to cherish his 
opinion.—R. P. BROTHERSTON. 


THE MOUNTAIN SANDWORT. 


HIS pretty Southerner is one of the most- 


useful of plants, since it isextremely adaptable, 
suiting itself to almost any circumstances with a 
most commendable good will. It is, moreover, 
perfectly hardy, takes care of itself, and does not 
interfere with its neighbours. Add to these good 
points a rare charm and prolificacy of flower and a 
blooming s2ason that lasts, off and on, all the 
summer, and you have a combination of qualities 
estimable enough to satisfy most people. 
Arenaria montana, as it is scientifically known, 
is usually described in lists as a dwarf of 6 inches, 


and a garden dictionary I have before me gives | 


its stature as 3 inches. But the plant, as I have 
said, will conform to environment in a remarkable 
manner, Upon the edge of one of my paths it 
makes an almost flat cushion which, a little later 
on, will be a mass of big creamy white flowers. 
Seedlings from this plant, which come up in the 
rock garden, send long trailing runners about the 
stones, or one of them- may filla capacious pocket 
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with its redundant blossoms. Again, should 
any of these offsprings get among a thicket of 
native Ferns, Ericas or other low bushes, A. 
montana will become a climber and ascend to as 
much as 4 feet or 5 feet among the branches, 
giving clusters of bloom at intervals as it goes. 
It grows in this way very luxuriantly upon 
Cotoneaster congesta in Mr. E. C. Buxton’s garden 
at Bettws-y-Coed, and it is the opinion of that 
veteran gardener and naturalist that it is partly 
parasitic upon that shrub. Another obliging 
feature about A. montana is its indifference to 
aspect. True, it is a sun-lover, and you will get 
more flowers from plants which get a share of 
direct sunlight, but it will do in shade and grows 
here in the glen among a jungle öf Male Fern, 
Spirxas and other shade-loving plants. With me 
I have never found the Sandwort 
troublesome a; a spreader, hence 
my resentment when I read some- 
where that its manner of growth is 
like that of Cerastium tomentosum., 
Nor does it seed freely enough to 
become a pest. It is well to note 
that there are two forms of A. 
montana, one being incomparably 
superior to the other. I believe it 
is listed as A. m. grandiflora.— 
A. T. J., North Wales. 


THE JAPANESE LARCH IN 
‘THE ROCK GARDEN AT 
WISLEY. 


DWARF Larch planted in 

the upper part of the rock 
garden at Wisley, is the source of 
great admiration, especially when 
making its new growth. As may 
be gathered from the accompanying 
illustration, it is an old plant, only 
a few feet high, and its trunk is 
gnarled with age. From a plate 
in front of the specimen one learns 
that the plant is 100 years old, also 
that it was imported from Japan 
in 1904 and presented to the Royal 
Horticultural Society by Messrs. 
James Carter and Co. It is 
certainly a very attractive plant ; 
the species is, I believe, Larix 
leptolepis—the Japanese Larch— 
a tree of 80 feet to roo feet high 
under normal conditions in Japan. 
—C. Q. 


PLANTS. 
MACRANTHA 


HEDGE 
ESCALLONIA 


is, on the whole, a good 
plant, but it has the draw- 
back of sometimes dying sud- 


denly and leaving a big gap. This 
may be attributed to overseeding 
in some cases. Olearia macrodonta is a better 
plant for the purpose. It will take any amount of 
cutting, is hardy where Escallonia macrantha is 
hardy, and is equally free and clothed to the ground. 
True Cotoneaster buxifolia is a hardier plant than 
either, and if planted in two rows and trained in 
opposite directions at an acute angle from the 
ground, it quickly makes an absolutely impene- 
trable fence. Fuchsias and Veronicas make 
excellent hedges by the sea, but are comparatively 
low.—CORNISHMAN. 


“ANNE AMATEUR'S” CRITICISM. 


WAS delighted with “ Anne Amateur’s”’ frank 
criticism of my little exhibit at a recent 
Royal Horticultural Society’s ‘* fortnightly.” 


JAPANESE 
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am so glad she liked my ivory white Gentiana 
acaulis, for I grow heartily sick of hearing folk say 
that they do not like it half as much as the blue. 
I like to find our white Gentian growing wild amid 
a whole alp of the blue, and that, of course, is how 
to grow it in the garden. I always feel that the 
host of folk who go about saying that they “don't 
like the white Gentian as much as the blue—the 
blue is so gorgeous.” almost certainly go about 
observing with an air of profound original wisdom 
that ‘‘ the Japs are a wonderful little people,” that 
“the world is a very small place, after all—when 
you come to think of it,” and that ‘“‘ of course the 
Salvation Army reaches a class of people Rg 
and so forth. Itis just a habit with them. A few, 
a very few, have in mind a whole bed of white 
acaulis when they say they do not like the white 


LARCH IN THE WISLEY ROCK 
variety as much as the blue. I agree with them. 
To plant a whole bed of white acaulis would be 
rather like making a sow’s ear out of silk. I 
also liked ‘“ Anne Amateur’s’’ candid condemna- 
tion of my Primula viscosa Ruby, though she did 
not, under the circumstances, give a true picture 
with a garnet. 


of its ugliness. She compares it 


To me, that day, it seemed nearer the colour ot 


underdone and stale liver. Skulking under the 
gallery at the Drill Hall, Ruby was looking 


her very worst. It was the worst type of dull, 
dirty light for the plant, and I felt half inclined to 
put her under the table. Late in the afternoon a 
gleam of sunshine did struggle round our way, so 
that Ruby cheered up from her stale liver tone to 
something approaching the less expensive brands 
of claret. But never once that day did she reveal 
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her true glory as you get it in the open air of the 
garden. Somebody came and reviled her as 
magenta. I wish she had been magenta, or the 
vegetable substitute for the true Gniline ferocious- 
ness that goes under that name. And another 
called her puce. Some day, when we get back 
to our own Royal Horticultural Society’s Hall, 
I will bring Ruby in a mass, and then, if the 
day be fine and the light good, I will leave it to her 
to show that she is not misnamed.—CLARENCE 
ELLIOTT, Stevenage. 


AFFORESTATION IN ENGLAND. 
ITH regard to afforestation in England, 


could not we adopt a similar plan to that 
France and Belgium? All the 
main roads and many of the 
second-class roads are lined with 
great trees at regular intervals, 
and are very beautiful during the 
summer months. They form a 
very welcome shade to us troops 
when marching along the roads 
on a hot, dusty day. I believe 
the trees are mostly Elm, but 
there are some very large speci- 
mens among them. I donot know 
if they are planted by the State, 
but I should imagine they are. 
Surely such a scheme would help 
a little, and would certainly make 
our roads much more beautiful. 
It could be done by the State, 
by the County Councils, or other 
local authorities. The roads 
branching from Arras, Albert, 
Amiens and Ypres are very beauti- 
ful. -——-SIGNALLER A. SPECK, 
British Expeditionary Force. 

[It is probable that more might 
be done regarding tree planting 
along the sides of roads than is 
the case at the present time in 
the British Isles, although it 
must be remembered that there 
are two sides to the question, 
and a narrow road bordSred with 


practised in 


trees might easily become a 
nuisance instead of an asset, 
particularly if the road were 
subjected to heavy motor 
traffic. Roads shaded by trees 
do not dry so well as roads 
exposed to light and air, and 


are more easily injured by traffic ; 
though shaded in 
sunny weather, they become dis- 
a rainy spell. 
made, 
advantage, 
kind 


Planting 


moreover, 
agreeable during 
When 
trees are a 


roads are 
decided 
particularly if the 
planted. 
however, is 


wide 


right 

of trees are 
trees along the sides of roads, 
not likely to go very far in solving the forestry 
problem, and such trees must be considered more 
in the light of a convenience in hot weather and 
for their effect rather than from 


a commercial point of view. In streets and roads 


ornamental 


in towns and iu the neighbourhood of towns, trees 
are often planted too freely, particularly where 
there is traffic, 
venient. A great deal more care is necessary in 
selecting streets and roads to plant with trees, 


much and become very incon 


in giving the trees proper space, and in selecting 
subjects suitable for the purpose, than is 
displayed atthe present time in certain dis- 
Vety pt hédgdréw trees on the 
margins of fields add diẹ necessary shade to 
country reads.—Ep.] 
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Rhododendrons at Brook House, High 


i Brook, 


By “ANNE 
By the kind courtesy of 
Mrs. Stephenson-Clarke I 
was permitted to visit the 
grounds of Brook House 
when its Rhododendrons 
were in full beauty. Mr. 
Browning, the head- 
gardener (who has been 
there twenty-four years) 
was my 
guide. I 
“ opened the ball” by confessing 
that few could be more ignorant 
about Rhododendrons than I, for 
the only one whose name I knew 
was Pink Pearl. I know about 
twenty now, the following being 
some of the most strikingly 
effective: Mrs. Stirling, Alice, C. 
Waterer, R. canadensis, Snow- 
flake, Purity, Sappho, Kate 
Waterer, Doncaster and, last but 
not least, Pink Pearl itself, which 
seemed one of Mr. Browning's 
favourites, and] when at the end 
of the show I saw a massed bank 
of it behind his picturesque cot- 
tage, I did not wonder. 

I do not know if there are 
more varieties at Brook House or 
greater numbers than elsewhere, 
but having seen those near Buxton 
(where we took a break-neck drive 
in a four-horse coach to see 
them) and also some very fine 
displays in Devon and other 
places, I can truly aver that the 
Rhododendrons at Brook House 
are planted with a consummate 
artistic “taste and skill which are 
unrivalled. The very beautiful 
undulating site adds much to the 
effect. There is such a dignity 
and reposeful charm in Brook 
House gardens, and’ every turn 
reveals a new picture: 

Passing the front of the house 
(and refusing to view a special 
show of forced Carnations—I’d 
as lief look in a milliner’s show- 
case) we passed through a formal 
Rose garden and beside a narrow 
border in front of a retaining wall. 
Here were fascinating Irises, 
Cistuses and many other old 
friends, among the Cranesbills the; blue one which 
forty-five years ago grew wild, and blue Chicory 
too, on the towing-path at Sunbury. I always 
volunteered to go ashore and tow our large family 
rowing boat (a Messenger gig) up ‘‘ Sunbury Race ”’ 
in June so that I could gather a few. Now we 
arrived at the first great display of Rhododendrons 
(though we had already seen many while coming 
up the drive)—great circular towering masses 
of Rhododendrons in full bloom, like giant bouquets 
set in a green expanse. Other groups showed 
against backgrounds of trees. Here, too, were 
hardy Azaleas of every hue, skilfully blended. 
A tall, deep orange one was very striking. 

Space fails to tell of Magnolias and Maples, but 
I must mention a lovely glaucous green Cedrus 
Deodara. We descended a lovely glade and saw 
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a large bank of hardy Ferns in their first cool 
freshness, and passed the (now unmown) tennis 
and croquet lawns, and, previously, the cricket 
ground (where I was told elsewhere Mrs. 
Stephenson-Clarke’s hospitality at cricket fétes 
is famed in all the villages for miles around). 
Then came the finest show of all as we wound 
in and out by a watercourse down a valley, 
where masses of Rhododendrons are planted in 


RHODODENDRON CUNNINGHAM’S SULPHUR. 


clumps of about twenty-four of a kind. There 
are fine groups of Bamboos and some waterside 
plants, Gunneras, giant Saxifrages and 
Osmunda Gradually the Azaleas were 
left and we were among Rhododendrons of every 
hue, blended with beautiful trees and shrubs which 
defy my flowing fountain-pen to put before you, 
and even photography would fail to convey. It 
wants Alfred Parsons to perpetuate its full beauty. 


foliage 


regalis. 


Rhododendron Cunningham’s 
Sulphur 


In various families of plants certain distinct 
colours are absent, or only very poorly represented. 
The blue Rose, for instance, is one ideal of the 
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Rose hybridist. A large-flowered yellow evergreen 
Rhododendron, dare one write, equal in size of 
flower and leaf to Pink Pearl, and the colour of 
a Buttercup, should mean no small fortune to 
the successful Rhododendron hybridist. It is 
curious to note the rich yellow blossoms of the 
Azaleas compared with the poor colour and 
small flowers of the true evergreen yellow Rhodo- 
dendron., One of the best hybrids so far obtained 
in the direction indicated is Cunningham’s Sulphur, 
or sulphureum, though the second name for the 
plant illustrated must be dropped in favour of 
a Chinese species named R. sulphureum, syn. 
sulfureum. 

The subject of this note was raised about the 
year 1894 in the Comely Bank Nurseries, Edinburgh. 
The parents are recorded as R. caucasicum crossed 
with a white R. arboreum. It 
is a very good garden plant, 
free-flowering, and a step in 
the right direction, though still 
far from the hybridist’s goal. 
The season of flowering is 
usually early April, though this 
year it was nearer the end of 
the month. R. campylocarpum 


is a yellow-flowered parent 
largely favoured by breeders. 
Two yellow-flowered hybrids 


(Azalea x Rhododendron) have 
rich yellow flowers: Smithii 
aureum and Broughtonii aureum, 
These, however, though evergreen, 
have not the desired vigour and 
large leathery foliage. A. O. 


Rhododendron 
hippophaeoides 


EXPLORATIONS in China during 
the last twenty years have 
added a wealth of Rhodo- 
dendron species to our gardens. 
None are more valuable than 
the half-dozen or more species 
with lavender blue blossoms, 
small evergreen foliage and dwarf 
habit. As rock garden plants, 
and cultivated as we now grow 
Heaths in the garden and pleasure 
grounds, these dwarf Rhododen- 
drons offer great possibilities. In 
most instances readily raised 
from seeds, cuttings made of 
half-ripe shoots root easily during 
July. The greatest percentage 
of successes is obtained by 
potting up two or three plants 
and growing them in a green- 
house. Cuttings taken from these 
plants obviously root better than from plants 
outdoors, 

The best-known species is R. intricatum. A 
second dwarf spreading species is R. impeditum, 
already grown in a few gardens as R. fastigiatum, 
a name rightly belonging to a group or set of 
species. R. polifolium, R. scintillans, R. nigro- 
punctatum and the subject of this note, R. hippo- 
phaéoides, complete an interesting half-dozen. 

Described as growing up to 5 feet high, R. hippo- 
phaéoides promises to be a valuable companion 
plant to R. racemosum. It is a much branched 
twiggy shrub with leaves r inch to 14 inches 
long, and half an inch broad at the widest part. 
Fhe-name suggests the similarity of the glistening 
silvery, scaly leaves to those of the Hippophaé. 
The shade of colour in the flowers varies, and may 
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RHODODENDRON HIPPOPHAEOIDES. 


be described as lavender blue, blue purple, and 
bluish rose. They are borne in a crowded terminal 
umbel of four to six or seven flowers. We owe the 
introduction of R. hippophaéoides to Mr. G. 
Forrest, who collected it during 1913-1914 in six 
localities of Yunnan. ADO: 


Dwarf and Slow-Growing 


Conifers.— VI 


Pinus (continued). — Var. brevifolia. — There 
appear to be two forms under this name: (a) 
branchlets olive green, about 4 inches to 6 inches 
long, bearing at their tips small heads of short, 
stiff, blue (b) a plant, 
branchlets shorter and bearing leaves on erect 
branchlets more or less all up the stem, and also 
im a bunch at the tip. I know one old plant of 
this form about 1 foot high and about the same 


green leaves; smaller 


through. 
Var. brevifolia parvifolia.—l 
under this name of extremely slow growth, with 


received plants 
tiny leaves, very rigid and incurved, which an 
eminent authority pronounces to be a form not 
of P. Strobus, but of P. Balfourtana. 

Var. pumila (syn. minima), a bush form, globular 
in cultivation, with long, very slender, drooping 
silver green leaves, which become yellow green in 
winter. 

P. densiflora.—This Japanese Pine is much uscd 
by Japanese tree-trainers, who train it into many 
fanciful shapes. Var. inverta should be grown on a 
grass slope or over a large rock, as its almost 
prostrate branches are in time widely spreading ; but 
the two ‘table Pines,” vars. Tanyosho and 
Bandaisho, are slow-growing and form round bushes 
on erect stems, like half-standard Roses. Both 
have short needles, the latter having the smallest, 
and Tanyosho has borne cones in my garden when 
barely 2 feet high. 

Taxus.—All the Yews are slow-growing; any 
of them can therefore be admitted for a time ; 
but in addition to the types there are dwarf 
forms of even slower growth. Of these, our 
native Yew, T. baccata, supplies us with var. nana, 
a bushy, dwarf form rarely exceeding 2} feet 
and wider than high, with short, thick, curved 


leaves. 


” 
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Var. ericoides. — A fragile- 
looking form with very slender 
branches and small, crowded, 
very pointed leaves. 

Var. pygmæa.—The smallest 

of all. A minute shrub of thin, 
wiry branches, sparsely covered 
with small, narrow leaves. 
t Var. 
curiosity. 
some branches hanging, others 
spreading horizontally; branch- 
lets irregular in size. 


monstrosa. — Merely a 
An irregular bush, 


Var. nutans is recorded, but 
I have 
description of it. 

Var. repandens.— A broad, 
flat-topped, compact shrub of 
very dark green foliage ; never 
more than 2 feet high. 

Var. nana pendula.—A slow- 
growing form with 
branches and pendulous branch- 
lets; leaves very 
plants of to inches to 
high fruit freely. 
said to be 


never seen it or a 


drooping 
glaucous ; 


15 inches 

T. tardiva is 
only a variety of T. baccata, 
but is distinct enough to be a 
species. War. variegata is a distinct variegated Yew 
of slow growth with very narrow, erect foliage. 
I have also a golden variegated form of unknown 
origin which has made a column of a 
few erect branches, which grow a few inches in 
height yearly but send out no side branchlets. 
It is now over 4 feet in height, but so narrow that 
a fair-sized curtain ring could be freely passed 
over it from top to bottom. It has the appearance 
of a loosely rolled umbrella. 

T. cuspidata (the Japanese Yew) has 
dwarf forms, most of which were, I think, intro- 
duced by Professor Sargent. 

Var. brevifolia (syns, compacta 
a shrub of very slow growth—eventually about 


narrow 


some 


and nana), 
4 feet high—with wide-spreading, irregular branches 
height. An 
even more interesting form has originated from 
seedlings raised by Professor Sargent and has not 


covering a space about twice its 
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so far been named, Of this I have a plant of 
considerable age which has formed a perfectly 
dwarf shape not 
unlike Cupressus erecta viridis. It is now about 
20 inches high and has thick, wide leaves. 

Var. densa, a very rare form raised in the Arnold 
Arboretum; a tiny, compact, round-topped bush. 

Var. capttata I have got without further infor- 
mation than its name implies. 

Thuya.—With the exception of the Lawson 
Cypress, possibly no conifer has varied so much 
from seed American Arborvitæ, T. occi- 
dentalis, and many of its forms are dwarf or 


symmetrical conical bush; 


as the 


slow-growing. Unfortunately, nearly all these 
Thuyas turn a rusty brown in winter, which 
much reduces their decorative value. In the 


variegated and coloured forms the alteration 
in winter is not so noticeable. 
Var. ertcoides is a fixed seedling form 


only awl-shaped juvenile foliage, very light and 


bearing 


graceful, pale green in summer, red in winter. 
This form resemble 
ertcoides in everything except smell, the Cypress 
not having the distinct Arborvitz odour. 
Var. Spatht, an interesting form bearing 
adult and juvenile foliage at the same time, 
thick-growing form with 


seems to Cupressus obtusa 


both 


Var. recurva nana, a 
drooping branch tips. 

Var. cristata, an irregular pyramid with short, 
crowded, cockscomb foliage; more distinct than 
beautiful. 

Var. globosa, a pretty, round bush regular in 
growth and with slight, short branches. 

Var. globularis (Lamb), like the foregoing, but 
foliage lighter and finer. 

Var. Spehlmannt, a dense-growing bush which 
remains fresh green in winter. 

Var. pumila compacta, a regular, shapely plant 
—slow-growing—with spreading branches. 

Var. Little Gem, quite dwarf, flat-topped ; foliage 
dense, thick and erect. 

Var. 


stems, 


erect 
head ; 


distinct 
wide, 


umbraculifera, a form ; 
supporting a 
branches drooping. 
Var. Ellwangeriana aurea (syn. Rheingold), a 
close-growing, compact, upright form of a really 
good lasting golden yellow. M. HORNIBROOK. 


(To be continued.) 
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IRISES AT 


COLCHESTER 


A REGULAR 
BEE Fy 


T was nothing at all if not this—a regular 
field day—which a quite small, though greatly 
interested, company spent on an early June 
day inspecting the wondrous army of late- 
flowering Bearded or Flag Irises at Kilnfield 

Gardens, Colchester. There Irises of all 
ranks : Commanders-in-Chief (of 


were 


Field-Marshals, 


FIELD DAY. 


JENKINS. 


look back over nearly five decades of Iris history 
and cultivation, the progress of the moderns of 
the race is as interesting as it is remarkable. 
For such inereased beauty in this essentially 
flower, hardy plant gardeners of 
all ranks—amateur alike with professional—owe 


summer-time 


an unpavable debt, first of all, to so zealous a worker 


IRIS AZURE. “‘ GOOD 


FOR 


GARLEN EFFECT.”’ 


MR. E. H. 
attention, anyway), * Majors ”—many having been 
promoted to this rank. recently, literally over the 


heads of others which have seen ‘‘ much greater 


service ’’—while not a few have been given positions 
of supreme command direct the ranks—oi 
seedlings. Never before, indeed, have the ‘ pro- 
motions ’’ been on so lavish a scale ; never, indeed, 
have the promoted proved so worthy of the exalted 
To the writer, who can 


irom 


positions given them. 


JENKINS AMONG THE 


NEW 


IRISES, 


among Irises as the late Professor Foster, and in 
lesser degree, at least for the’ moment; to Messrs. 
Bliss, Yeld, Farr and others for what they have 
done and still hope yet to accomplish. 

In order that readers of THE GARDEN may better 
understand what has been achieved by the hybridist, 
it may be well to state briefly in what way these 
modern Irises are so immeasurably superior to 
their older brethren. That they are so in size, 
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colour combinations, handsomely proportioned 
flowers, stature, freedom of flowering and picture- 
making or garden effects are incontestable facts. 
Twotypes of the flower—pallida dalmatica and 
Alcazar, old and new respectively—will prove this 
unmistakably. That first named of these twain is 
an old-time favourite, a standard variety for years, 
with many good points, colour beauty, refine- 
ment and good growth being some of them. In 
fine, it was a leader in its way, its shortcomings 
or defects—closely set flowers on little branched 
stems—hardly realised. The coming of that 
remarkable species I. Trojana, a magnificent 
plant 4 feet high, of much branched habit and with 
very large flowers, opened up an entirely new field 
for the hybridist. And it is the unmistakable 
influence of Trojana which has given to Alcazar 
not a little of its noble bearing, handsomely 
proportioned flowers, and the branching, fan-like 
disposition of the laterals which permits every 
flower to be seen to advantage. Half a dozen 
of its great flowers fully expanded at once on a 
single stem is not unusual ; hence the display from 
established clumps is excellent. What is true of 
these two is true of others, so that the improve- 
ments are general throughout the race. The 
greatest gains are, however, in the blues, lavenders 
and purples; it may be a Drake, Crusader, Lady 
Foster or a Morwell, each inimitable in its way 
and each impelling admiration. Not less so are 
the great advances in what might conveniently 
be called the * red ” pallidas, in which Rosalind 
and Ed. Michel are of incomparable beauty and 
ornament ; or, again, in the more dusky bronzed 
and crimsoned squalens, where such as Prosper 
Laugier and its immediate following naturally 
group themselves. But there are others, some 
few of which it were better that I give in greater 
detail, since it is not possible to touch upon more 
than a tithe of the wealth of this unique race. 
In doing so one cannot err in placing that wonderful 
novelty Dominion, raised by Mr. Bliss, in the 
front rank. It is of an epoch-making type, the 
catalogue referring to it as a ‘“‘ wonderful Iris in 
a category of its own.” Earlier reference is made 
to some of the improved attributes of the modern 
Iris, though nothing was said of the unique petal 
texture characteristic of this variety. In this 
respect and in the length and expanse of its falls, 
the intense indigo purple colour mantled, asit were, 


by a velvet sheen, it is indeed in a category of its 


own. Unique in these respects, it is also so as 
regards price, the five guineas asked for a plant of 
it no deterrent to those for whom the best of 
everything is quite good enough. In this direction 
alone it is a pioneer. Briefly put, it is a Black 
Prince glorified, a variety purchasable for fewer 
shillings than the guineas required to buy Dominion. 
Archevêque is of an extremely rich piece of colouring, 
the intensely rich deep violet falls appealing at 
sight ; otherwise it is coloured deep violet. Azure, 
from the same source as Dominion, is of the picture - 
making order, lavender blue and violet blue. 
In the distance it was conspicuous among its 
fellows, and because of it was instantly written 
down as “ good for garden effect.” It is Irises 
of this class that every garden requires first and 
Camelot, from the same raiser, is of 
Chereau type, whose white-ground 
flowers have violet pencilled margins. This 
alone renders it conspicuous, while the garden 
effect is enhanced by a stature estimated at 4 feet 
high. Lady Foster, Lord of June, Crusader 
(bluest of the blues), Drake, Morwell and Shalimar 
are all of an imposing character, indispensables im- 
deed, and which are taking Iris lovers. bv storm the 
worldover, Anovelty of high rank to be distribut ed 
shortly is E. /H.” Jenkins. It) is. of the bicolor 
Caterina se Dandapproximates to the giant Morwell. 
In its fine clear blue standards and the great 


foremost. 
the Mme. 
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expanse of its falls it is, however, distinct, though, 
incvst of all, in its habit of branching, practically 


from ground level. On one of these branching 
inflorescences alone no fe wer than three dozen 


flowers and buds were counted, a number which will 
make it invaluable for garden decoration generally 
Not inappropriately, it has a whiter “beard ” than 
some, the front of it particularly so. The variety 
Mrs. G. F. 


very handsome sort, the standards of a more de 


is a splendid grower. Tinley is also a 
ided 
violet tone than the last, the falls characterised 


hy Rodney, 


the same boldness and rich colouring. 
among these, cannot be ignored, the rich violet 
blue of its standards alone impelling admiration. 

To turn to 


absolutely 


shades, the 
before 


others of different 
unique Phyllis Bliss 
there was nothing like it in the entire 


appeals 
them all; 
ollection. It is unique, whether in the exceeding 
length of the falls or the great size and upstanding 
character of the standards, the twain responsible 
for flowers of exceptional size. It is virtually a 
self, and I am indebted to my daughter—we have 
to go to the ladies at times for our information—-for 
the suggestion that the colour is ‘* orchid mauve.” 
Of course, I saw it at once: everything is so easy 
when the answer to a riddle has been given. But 


it is so suggestive as well as descriptive. and will, 


I feel sure, convey not a little of the flower’s 
beauty to ladies generally. In any case, Phyllis 


sliss is an aristocrat, one of the most fascinating 
Irises I have ever looked upon. Margaret Moore, 
another of the Bliss 


deep lilac tone, almost uniform throughout, but 


seedlings, is of warm 


of so distinct a shade that the eve reverts to it again 


and again. The variety, indeed, 


posse SSes a 


Mrs. Herbert Cowley. 
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haracter of its own. Rosalind, already referred to, 


is one of the best red pallidas. It is in the Caprice 


colour range, though immeasurably superior to 


that variety, and, while almost unique,is wondrously 
free and etfective too, as are all the 


‘reds ” amid 


the great preponderating, almost overmastering, 
Michel is 


colour range too, of more wine red 


wealth of the blues and purples. Ed 
in the sami 
wedded to flowers of striking indi- 
frilled standards 
It is of stately habit, and 


a presence of its own, even among the best 


tone perhaps, 


viduality, of which the broad 
appeal on the instant. 
with 
or the more imposing, is among the aristocrats of a 
great race. Sweet Lavender is a bicolor—lavender 
and pale purple—with a branching habit to ground 
H. Jenkins For 


inde ed ; 


level, only comparable to E 


flower freedom it is great matchless, 


perhaps, for beds or general effect. Tartarin is 
in the way of Lord of June, its enormous flowers 
Mile. Schwartz is 
among the softest blues, a distinct and beautiful 


plant 3 4 teet 


coloured lavender and purple. 


high Eldorado is on a colour 
gold in 


suffusion, elsewhere heliotrope ard violet purple, 


pedestal of its own; dusky bronze and 


with strong golden reticulations, the obvious 


distinct, large- 
delicate 


advantage in 


reasons for it. Isoline, too, is 


flowered and stout-textured, its shades 


appearing to even greater thin 


screening shade than elsewhere In the size of 


its standards it has few equals, shades of old rose 
and auburn, with rich gold beard, markiny it well. 
Goliath an improved Prosper Laugier, 
Maid with Mrs. Herbert 


themselves into the squale 


and Dusky 
Cowley naturally group 
dusky standards 


S set 


and crimson falls in striking contrast [These were 


P! 
: 
PAL 


ad 
`» 
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rather later than the rest and valuable for this 
fact alone. Nor can I brief review 
without a reference to the newest of the variegata 
class, Knysna, whose standards of gold and deep 
red velvety falls 
else. Its flowers expanding, 
but the forest of spikes and endless buds told of 
the wealth of the 


close this 


crimson 


separate it from all 


earliest were just 
beauty so unfold. 
rather has 
touched the 
garment, and with the 
potentialities ahead will soon, doubtless 
us varieties quite 


soon to 
And of course, the end is not vet; 
the hybridist so far but hem of 
improvement’s infinite 
be giving 
outclassing those of to-day. 
accompanied by Mr. R. W. 


Wallace throughout the inspection, whose fund of 


Happily, we 


were 


information and readiness to impart it added greatly 


to the enjoyment and interest of the visit. 


Early Flowering Bulbous 


Irises 
COLOURED 
By W. 


ULBOUS 


precious of the 


(SEE COVER.) 


R. DYKES. 


Irises are amon 
plants that can b 
relied upon to flower in our gardens 
| darkest 
\ Their flowering 
them valuable, 


im some ot the months Im tin 


vear. time alone would 


make even if they were not in 


themselves some of the most richly coloured of al] 


hardy bulbous plants. Any garden which has a 


Phyllis Bliss, 
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few warm sunny corners, providing a certain 
amount of shelter from the storms of winter, need 
hardly ever be without some Irises in flower from 
Christmas onwards, and there are other species 
which will now be more easily obtainable and which 
will usually give us flowers in the darkest days 
of November and December. 

These early flowering species of Iris belong to 
one or other of the two groups of reticulata and 
Juno Irises. The former gets its name from a 
Latin word meaning a net, and has its bulbs 
covered with a network of fibres; while the name 
of Juno Irises seems to have been apptied to the 
latter for some purely arbitrary reason. 

Of the reticulata Irises, the two best-known 
forms, the deep violet blue reticulata and the red 
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Near Amaria in Northern Asia Minor there 
grows the real I. histrioides, with large flowers 
veined and mottled with two shades of blue purple 
on a white ground. Its flowers develop almost 
before the leaves have pierced the soil, and it is 
a pity that it is one of those species of which a 
flowering bulb, instead of giving rise, as with 
reticulata and Krelagei, to one or two bulbs of 
flowering size and a few smaller bulblets, seems 
frequently only to leave behind it a host of bulblets 
no bigger than a grain of Wheat, which take several 
years to grow to flowering size. I. Histrio, from 
Southern Asia Minor, has the same bad habit 


and flowers of a very Similar colour scheme. 


Its leaves are further developed at flowering time 
than are those of I. histrioides, and though thev 


A GROUP OF MR. BLISS’ 


purple Krelagei, are depicted on the cover of this 
number. The former is the better known, but 
there is a mystery surrounding its origin and 
introduction, for there definite 
record of its ever having been introduced direct 
to our gardens from the home of the species in 
the Caucasus. All the wild plants that 
direct from that neighbourhood are always red 
purple forms, to which the name of Krelagei has 


seems to be no 


come 


been given; and what is still more curious is that 
seedlings obtained from the blue type always 
have red purple flowers, although blue forms occur 
when a second generation is raised from these 
red purple seedlings. 

However may be, Krelagei and 
reticulata are most valuable The former 
is usually in flower from January onwards, and the 
latter in February and March. Their one fault 
is that the bulbs are very liable to fall victims to a 


deadly fungoid disease, which first marks the bulbs 


both 


Irises. 


this 


with inky black blotches, and then destroys 
them wholesale. The remedy against a bad 
attack has yet to be discovered, but frequent 


transplantation during the resting season and the 
nature of half- 
long 


avoidance of anything in the 
decaved leaves or raw manure will go a 
way towards keeping the bulbs in good 
health. 

In Palestine allied 
Vartani, whose flowers may be either a dull slaty 


This comés into 


there grows an SPECcICs, 
blue or white mottled with blue. 
flower in December and has a delightful scent of 
Almonds, but, unfortunately, it can seldom be 
relied upon to form sound flowering bulbs for the 


next season, 
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set off the flower to advantage, they often fall 
victims to late frosts, and are consequently unable 
to build up flowering bulbs for the following season, 

There is one remarkable species with bright 
yellow flowers in which the standards are reduced 
to a fine, almost invisible point, namely, I. 
Danfordi#; it is found on the mountains of 
Cilicia, and in this soil, at any rate, behaves like 
histrioides, so that a flowering bulb leaves us only 
a legacy of minute bulblets. 

All the foregoing species have long, narrow leaves 
with four unequal sides and a whitish horny tip. 
In Northern Mesopotamia there grows a relative 
in which the leaves are tubular with eight horny 
ridges, the richly coloured I. Bakeriana, the tips 
of whose falls are made, as it were, of deep blue 
black velvet. It is a delicate little species, which 
can be crossed with reticulata to give a delightful 
series of brilliantly coloured forms of all shades- 
of blue and red purple. 


The Juno Irises are distinguished by their 
broad channelled foliage, by the horizontal or 
even drooping ‘‘standards,’” and by the fact 


that the bulb in its resting state has attached to 
its base a number of fleshy store-roots. These 
latter are brittle and are very easily detached 
from the base of the bulb. When this happens 
the bulbs are much weakened and seldom, if ever, 
really recover their vigour. Within the section 
there are several well-marked groups, though our 
knowledge of many of the species is so scanty 
that they cannot satisfactorily be assigned to any 
of the known groups. 

The Mediterranean specics, alata in Spain, 
North Africa and Sicily, palæstina in Syria, and 


- Minor plants are difficult. 
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persica with its numerous subspecies in Asia 
Minor and Armenia, all have wide wings to their 
falls which arch over and enclose the style branches. 
I. persica is illustrated at the left-hand side of the 
cover, and the large plant to the right is I. 
sindjarensis, from the hills of Northern Mesopo- 
tamia. The latter has flowers of various shades 
of pale blue or white, while good forms of persica 
seem to combine pale blue, sea green and rich 
purple with a golden central streak on the falls. 
I. Tauri, with flowers of red purple with golden 
stripes, and I. stenophylla, with flowers of two 
shades of blue purple, are both closely allied to 
persica and seem to be easier to grow. Persica 
itself must have a heavy soil, from which it is 
extremely difficult to extract a bulb with its roots 
uninjured, and consequently it is seldom seen 
growing luxuriantly, though it has been known 
in cultivation for at least roo years. I. alata has 
very large flowers of some shade of blue purple, 
while I. palæstina is very variable and has colour 
forms that may be either blue, green, or pale yellow. 

All these Juno species with the wide-winged 
falls have spherical seeds, and are thus easily 
separated from a group of vigorous species from 
Turkestan, of which bucharica is probably the 
finest and the best known. This has large flowers 
of white and deep yellow, falls without the con- 
spicuous wings of I. alata, and cubical seeds of 
somewhat irregular outline. Its allies are the deep 
yellow orchioides and the rich purple warleyensis, 
with both of which it will hybridise readily, From 
these crosses I have obtained a number of seedling 
forms, of which the sturdiest is like bucharica, 
but has flowers that are wholly yellow ; while some 
of the most beautiful are those in which the purple 
elements of warleyensis are reduced to a delicate 
shading of pale blue. i 

Of all these Irises the growth and foliage is very 
characteristic. The habit is not unlike that of 
the Maize or Indian Corn, and as many as four or 
even seven flowers spring from the, axils of the 
uppermost leaves, so that the display lasts for a 
considerable time. Here, at any rate, in light 
sandy soil the bucharica group does extremely 
well, and seems as easy to satisfy as the Asia 
Jarge beds of seedling 
plants make a brave show throughout April, and 
these Irises are certainly worth a more extensive 
trial than has hitherto been accorded to them. 

Of the lesser-known species of the Juno group, 
some of the most striking are Wiilmottiana, with 
broad, deep green, glistening foliage and striking 
flowers of lavender purple and white; Tuber- 
geniana, with deep yellow flowers and a straggling 
beard; and Rosenbachiana, which is certainly 
one of the most gorgeous of all hardy bulbous 
plants. Here in cold frames it is in flower for nearly 
three months in the earliest part of the vear. It is 
almost stemless at flowering time, but it agrees 
with all the other species in sending up three or 
four flowers from the axils of its leaf. I. Rosen- 
bachiana stands, however, well apart from all 
the other known species, both in the peculiar 
formation of its seeds and in the curious, strap- 
like shape of its falls. It is a Turkestan plant and 
seems to thrive in warm, well-drained sand well 
enriched with humus. 

All the Irises mentioned are hardy and will 
survive the hardest frosts in the open ground, 
though, naturally, the flowers will suffer. They 
are, however, well worth the protection of a cold 
frame to keep their flowers unspotted and to enable 
them to ripen their foliage and form satisfactory 
new bulbs. In the open their foliage is apt to be 
so much weakened by the buffetings of the storms 
of winter that the bulbs themselves are weakened 
and tend to dwindle away. 

The; soil should be well(dfained Ard rich in well- 
decayed humus, and when One a bed has been 
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well made up, the plants may be left undisturbed 
for three years and should increase annually in 
vigour. Eventually they will become too crowded, 
and then it is necessary to undertake the delicate 
operation of lifting the bulbs without breaking 
off the brittle store-roots. This is to my mind 
one of the most exasperating tasks that a bulb- 
grower can be called upon to undertake. I find 
it best to give the ground a good soaking of water 
a few hours before attempting to lift the bulbs, 
for there is then less danger of breaking all the roots 
than when. the ground is so hard and dry that it 
only splits into huge lumps. Nothing is gained 
by keeping the bulbs long out of the ground, and 
they should be replanted in September or, at the 
latest, in early October. 


THE NATIONAL ROSE 
SOCIETY’S ANNUAL, 1919 


LTHOUGH the editor of the Rose Annual 
draws attention to the fact that re- 
strictions on paper have necessarily 
curtailed the size of the publication this 
year, whatever it may lack in quantity 

is well compensated for in the quality of the 
articles, which are well up to the usual standard 
of excellence and of interest to all growers and 
lovers of Roses. 

The illustrations, perhaps, are not so impressive 
as usual; one misses the colour photographs, 
for which the black-and-white pictures, particu- 
larly of new Roses, are a poor substitute. 

All the articles are interesting, especially the 
President’s contribution on ‘‘ Bedding Roses.” 
not the first article from his famous 
pen on this subject. In fact, one wonders 
how many beds of Roses he must 
have in his garden, unless he keeps 
it up to date by discarding beds 71 
toto if they do not come up to his 
standard of perfection. 

Mr. Pemberton’s recollections are 
always attractive reading, while the 
City Man’s “ Evolution ” is amusing, 
and similar to what many another 
rosarian has passed through; but 
with Mr. Thomas’ idea of Espalier 
Roses one has not much sympathy. 
Mr. W. Easlea’s article on “‘ Decora- 
tive Teas and China Teas for Bedding ” 
will doubtless induce many an amateur 
to try beds of them ; but why does he 
include a Warrior in the ranks of Tea 
Roses ? 

Words of wisdom from Mr. C. E. Cant 
are always welcome, but the diffculty 
with standard Roses, beautiful as good 
heads always are, is where to plant 
them in the garden— not like sen- 
tinels on the edge of a iawn, each in 
its own little circular bed, but prefer- 
ably, where beds of one variety are 
grown, to plant a few half-standards 
among the dwarfs to take off the general 
fiatness of the bed. 

Rose-growing in Natal is apparently 
no easy matter, and Mr. H. Middles- 
brook is undoubtedly a keen rosarian to 
persevere with it under such difficulties. 

The articles on ‘‘ Test Gardens” and” the 
continuous demands for them in this country 
should surely spur the society on to found a 
National Rose Garden, wherein all new Roses 
should be tested before receiving the highest 
award. Surely, with the enormous reserve fund 
of over £4,500, the members of the society might 
reasonably expect more practical work being 
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done in this direction than simply the crediting 
of the interest on investments in the society’s 
accounts. 

By the way, is the little publication issued at 
the right time of the year? When one reads 
the descriptions of new Roses, the suggestions 
for planting beds each of one variety, and the 
irresistible charm of some little-known varieties 
of Wichuraiana and other Roses, one wishes it 
were planting-time, so that, striking while the 
iron is hot, nurserymen could reap a little benefit 
from the many recommendations made. 

It is only to be hoped that members of the 
society will not forget to turn to the pages of 
the rọrọ Annual for helpful advice before they 
start planning their alterations and new beds 
next autumn. OP 


Summer Spraying 


T matters not where one’s garden may be 
situated nor whether our cultures are of 
flowers, fruits or vegetables, there are just 
now hosts of pests and myriads of 
spores of fungoid diseases seeking to gain 

a foothold and work their mischief upon vegetation ; 
and to all but the stubbornly prejudiced it will 
appear sound advice that the timely and judicious 
use of antidotes is worth while even to minimise 
the havoc wrought if the enemy cannot be literally 
annihilated. The measure of success attending 
spraying depends largely upon the materials used, 
although also in large part upon efficiency of 
workmanship. A great difference between winter 
and summer spraying is that the condition of 
trees in the winter permits of the use of powerful 


insect 


ARBOUR OF 


caustic sprays which are too powerful to use upon 
young and tender foliage or upon the edible 
products, which we dare not coat with a film of, 
virulent poison. For the most part, therefore, 
our summer sprays must be of such substances 


as shall be merely nauseous to insects, or of an. ._ b bi 
antiseptic nature where diseases are concerned, "prey of pests,-and- 


Hence the importance of spraying prior to attacks 
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of summer pests, or of frequently repeating the 
application to prevent successive broods from 
establishing themselves, Simplicity and safety 
are attributes of soft soap, extract of quassia 
and sulphur which have brought these ingredients 
into widespread use. The actual killing power 
of either is, however, very low, and while it may 
be readily agreed that their frequent use will 
deter development of numerous common pests, 
the present serious need for economising labour 
calls for a safe but reliable substance which possesses 
greater killing power. In this respect nicotine 
commends itself to careful consideration, It has 
long been recognised as a valuable insecticide, 
and experiments have produced satisfactory 
results upon several fungoid diseases; and there 
is every justification for the opinion that large 
as has been the consumption of nicotine in the 
past, its part in the future of horticultural 
chemistry will be infinitely greater. The addition 
of quite a small proportion of nicotine to a soft 
soap and quassia emulsion will vastly increase 
its effectiveness upon Rose aphis, Plum aphis, 
or the dolphin of the Bean tribe. A spraying of 
nicotine wash just as the larvæ of the hawk moth 
are hatching will clear an Apple tree in a couple 
of days, and the poison will have vanished long 
before the fruit attains a usable size. 

So much attention is directed to spraying 
Potatoes for Phytophthora infestans that there is 
danger of overlooking the baneful influence of 
the aphis and sap-sucking bugs which can survive 
copper sulphate but succumb to nicotine. Most 
of our Rose enemies can also be made short werk of 
by spraying with nicotine. 

Nicotine is somewhat expensive, and, being 
a poison, is not a substance to be carelessly handled, 
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but there are proprietary compounds on the market 
which are accurately proportioned, easily diluted, 
and very reliable, and it is to these the majority 
of garden owners should turn. The great thing 
is to realise that success in gardening can never 
be greaf while`one'sçplants>are allowed to be the 
“or rto combat garden foes 
_ T. E. W. 
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FOR SOUTHERN GARDENS. 


The Kitchen Garden. 


Coleworts.—A sowing of this useful vegetable 
may now be made ip a somewhat shady situation, 
Should the ground be very dry, water the drills 
before sowing the seed. When the plants are ready 
plant them about 1 foot apart each wav. Rosette 
and Hardy Green are both desirable varieties 
to grow. 

Carrots.—Sowines of Shorthorn Carrots may be 
made up till the middle of July. About this time 
a good sowing may be made for winter use. These 
small Carrots are always more appreciated than 
those which are sown for the main crop. Light 
dustings of well-seasoned soot will help to keep off 
the Carrot fly. 

Runner Beans.— Another sowing may be made 
now for late use. Keep those plants which were 
planted out well supplied with water, and when 
staked cover the rooting area with short manure, 


Vegetable Marrows.—The plants which were | 


planted in frames early in May are now growing 
freely. To obtain plenty ef early Marrows, the 
flowers must be fertilised artificially. Give them 
a dose of diluted farmyard drainings or some 
approved fertiliser about once a week, and water 
them liberally at all times. 

Tomatoes.—The plants which have been 
planted outdoors must be watered regularly till 
they have become established in the new soil. 
Keep side growths regularly removed and attend 
to the tying of the main stems to their supports. 


Fruit Under Glass. 


Late Peaches.—The final thinning of the fruits 
may now be done with due regard to the general 
condition of the trees. Young trees which are 
inclined to make rank growth may be cropped 
heavily, This will tend to keep strong growth in 
check. Shoots whieh are growing too strongly 
must be stopped. Keep the young growths 
carefully tied te the trellis. and when doing 
this work remember that the fruits must be well 
exposed to the light. Thoroughly drench the trees 
twice a dav and damp down all bare surfaces m 
the house frequently. 

Late Figs in Pots.—Ver the latest supphies 
ot this valuable fruit it is a good plan to grow a 
bateh of trees in pots. These may be retarded 
by plunging the pots m ashes at the foot of a north 
wall. These trees require very careful watering, 
and stimulants must be given sparingly till the 
voung growths and roots are plentiful. Keep the 
young growthswell thinned out so that light ana 
air mav reach al! parts of the trecs. 


The Hardy Fruit Garden. 


Thinning Fruits —Where fruits of Apples. 
Pears and Plums have set very thickly, thinning 
should be done, especially if fruits of excelent 
quality are desired. Plums may be done first, 
as there is little danger of fruits dropping to any 
vreat extent after this date. In dealmg with 
Apples, the earliest varieties ought to be attended 
to first. ‘Lhe final thinning of Pears must not be 
hastered, as it is possible that some of the truits 
will drop. Apricots may be finally thinned now, 


Outdoor Vines.—.\1]} surplus growths must be 
removed from the Vines, and the shoots 
stopped at the second leaf beyond the bunch. 
The bunches may also be reduced, leaving only 
sufficient for the Vines to mature perfectly. Keep 
a sharp look-out for mildew, and dust the leaves 
and burches with sulphur as soon as it is noticed. 
Keep the roots well supplied with water and give 
plenty of stimulants while the berries are swelling. 


The Flower Garden. 


Annuals.—Genevally speaking, annua sown 
outdoors are grown 190 thickly. | Most œ them 
require to be very liderally thinned in order to 
bring out their best features. Moreover, plants 
which are too crowded will not last so long in flower 
as those which have ample room to develop their 
true character. 


Bedding Out.—Water liberally plants which 
have been recently planted out, or they will Jose 
their leaves. Plants which have been grown in 
pots will require water every evening during hot, 
yy weather till they have become established 

the ground. 
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Plants Under Glass. 


General Remarks.—Pot on young plants of 
Clerodendron before they become pot-bound. 
Give them a rich compost, and when well rooted 
afford them plenty of stimulants. Zonal Pelar- 
gomums which have been propagated for winter 
flowering must be placed in a sunny position 
outdoors. Plunge the pots in ashes to keep the 
roots from drying too quickly, stop extra strong 
growths, and keep the flower-buds pinched off. 
Pot Salvia splendens and S. Pitcheri into their 
final pots and plunge them in ashes outdoors, 
Water the roots carefully till the plants are again 
established. and syringe them vigorously late in the 
afternoon as a precaution against red spider. 

E. Harriss. 
(Gardener to Lady Wantage.) 
Lockinge Gardens, Wantage, Berks. 


FOR NORTHERN GARDENS. 
The Kitchen Garden. 


Brussels Sprouts.—The last planting of this 
indispensable vegetable should be completed 
at once. It should again be pointed out that it 
is ahnost impossible to make the ground too firm 
betore planting, even although great difficulty 
is experienced in making the holes. During dty 
weather the plants must be regularly watered. 

Beetroot.— A late sowing should now be made 
in well-prepared ground, and, provided the soil 
is of sufficient depth, select one of the long-rooted 
Varieties. Attend to the thinning of former 
sowings, allowing a space of at least a foot between 
the plants. 

Onions.—Thin out the plants of maincrop 
Onions, selecting, if possible, showery weather 
for this work. As a preventive of the Onion 
fiv, dust soot over the plants from time to time, 
and keep the Dutch hoe plying between the rows, 
not only to keep down weeds, but also to aerate 
the soil. 

Globe Artichokes.—Plants put out during the 
spring months must be plentifully supplied with 
water during dry weather, and, if possible, be 
given a mulch of stable manure. 


The Flower Garden. 


General Remarks.—Plants put out during 
the earlier davs of the month suffered somewhat 
trom the long-continued drought. and doubtless 
caused many blanks. These blanks should be filled 


up from surplus steck, and the plants kept well 


watered until they are established. Constant atten- 
tion must be given to thinning and regulating the 
shoots of the more robust-growing sorts in the 
herbaceous border. Keep the Dutch hoe at work 
whenever the weather conditions permit, as the 
best way to keep down weeds is to prevent them 
growing. 

Early Flowering Chrysanthemums.—It is 
of the utmost importance that these plants should 
be properly staked before they begin to fall over. 
lf this work is done with care and judgment, 
the general effect when the plants are in flower 
will be much enhanced. No further pinching of 
the shoots should be permitted. 


Plants Under Glass. 


Coleus thyrsoideus—This striking winter- 
flowering plant with its rich blue flowers deserves 
to be more widely grown, coming as it does into 
bloom at a season when flowers are none too 
plentiful, and of that particular colour less so. 
The cultivation of the plant is of the simplest. 
Cuttings inserted now will grow so rapidly that 
with ordinary care nice bushy plants can be bad 
by the autumn, Like many similar plants of 
easy cultivation, failure usually results from too 
much coddling. Being rather gross feeders, the 
plants respond to somewhat generous treatment 
in the various stages of growth. 

Eupatoriums.—Cuttings should also now be 
secured of these attractive spring-flowering plants. 
After they have rooted, the plauts should be grown 
om under cool greenhouse conditions. Older 
plants that have been cut back should either be 
repotted or top-dressed. 


The Hardy Fruit Garden. 


Cordon and Espalier Trees.—Attention must 
now be given to pinching the shoots on cordon 
and espaher trained trees. If these are allowed to 
grow., they hinder the development of the fruit 
and rob the trees of a good deal of sap. Thinning 
the fruits must be done with caution, as. even yet. 
many of the fruits mav fall. The practised hand. 
of course, can soon detect the fruits likely to 
swell, and will gradually reduce the load, 
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particularly on young trees. Such trees wil 
respond to extra feeding, first giving the roots a 
good soaking of clear water, and afterwards apply 
hiquid manure. 


Fruit Under Glass. 


Late Peaches.— With late trees it is sometimes 
rather difficult to keep red spider at bay. This 
may be attributed to the situation, but by carejul 
management the pest can be keptin check. Apply 
a mulch to the borders and maintain a rather 
moist atmosphere, syringing the trees morning 
and evening. Should the slightest trace of red 
spider be found, syringe the trees vigorously 
and close the house carly in the afternoon; this 
will render the atmosphere anything but favour- 
able to the development of the pest. The house, 
of course, must be opened again towards night. 

Jons HIGHGATE. 

(Head-gardener to the Marquis of Linlithgow.) 

Hopetoun, South Queensferry, Linlithgow. 


ANSWERS 
TO CORRESPONDENTS 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 


HEDGE OF HODGIN’S HOLLY ([qnorance).—A young 
hedge of Hodgin’s Holly can be improved by watering 
it two or three times during the growing season with 
liquid cow-manure, Some good can also be done by 
lightly forking the surface soil and applying a surface- 
dressing of well-decayed manure. The mulch ought to be 
applied after the ground has been well watercd if it appears 
to be dry. The forking must not. be deep cnough to injure 
the roots, 

SEEDS OF THE STONE PINE.—Can you give me 
instructions as to the proper time to collect the cones 
of the Stone Pine and how to extract the sceds for eating ? 
I was told to put the cones in the oven, when they would 
open. I did this in May, but the seeds, plenty of which came 
out, were as hard as rocks. At what stage ought the 
cones to be gathered, green or ripe? Is there any treat- 
ment necessary to prepare the secds for cating beyond 
frying them? How ought they to be kept, in the cone 
or extracted ?—V. B. {To extract seeds of the Stone 
Pine (Pinus Pinea) for culinary purposes, gather the cones 
as soon as they are ripe or as soon as they have assumed 
a brown colour, usually about the end of September or 
October in this country, and place them in a position 
where they will get a good amount of heat without being 
burnt. Good places are the top of a stove and before a 
really good fire. Keep them turned in order that they 
cannot become overheated, and as soon as the scales open 
extract the seeds, If there is any difficulty, the scales, 
after they have once been loosened, may be forced apart 
with a chisel. The seeds come out perfectly fresh and 
soft, and need no preliminary preparation before frying. 
When cones are placed in an oven to open they need 
constant attention, for if left a little too long the secds 
are cooked and then burnt. It is probable that in your 
previous experiment they were left in the oven too 
long.—ED.} 


THE GREENHOUSE. 


POTTING THE ASPIDISTRA (J. Z.).—lf the plant 
has grown too large for its pot, the present is a very suit- 
able time to repot it. For this purpose a pot about 
2 inches wider than the previous one should be used. 
It must be quite clean and the drainage ensured by placing 
a few broken crocks in the bottom. A suitable compost. 
may be made up of two parts loam to one part peat or 
good leaf-mould, with a fair sprinkling of silver sand. 
Tf you have no soil available, you will be able to obtain 
a small quantity trom a local florist, stating the purpose 
tor which you require it. In potting, the old ball of earth 
should be removed from the pot, carefully removing the 
drainage material from the bottom, and taking offas much 
soil from the shoulder of the ball as can be done without 
unduly distressing the roots. After this put a little of 
the roughest portion of the soil immediately over the 
crocks, and then place as much of the soil on that as to 
bring the ball to the required height when it is placed in 
the pot. The new soil should be pressed down regularly 
and made moderately firm. A watering through a fine 
rose will then complete the operation, If the growing 
points of the rhizomes or underground stems have reached 
the side of the pot. it is very probable that your plant 
may with advantage be divided, To set about this, 
turn the plant out of the pot and decide whether you 
will divide it into two or three. ‘Then take away the 
crocks from the bottom and work off as much ot the top 
soil as will enable vou to see the arrangement of the 
rhizomes, Jt may be necessary to cut one or two through 
with a sharp Knife, the object being to leave as many 
roots as possible on each separate picce, The size of the 
pots will, of course, Aepend npon that of the divided 
portions, Overpottin, owever, must be guarded against. 
In potting, care should be taken not to bury the rhizomes 
too deeply, otherwise it will cause the leaves to split. 
They should be put at such a depth that they are ju-t 
below the surface of the soil. In the case of plants that 
have been divided, it is a good plan to put a small neat, 
atick in the centre and loop up a few of the principal 
leaves, otherwise they_are apt to sway about and retard 
the, action of, rooting. Do not) allow the sun to shine 
direct om Aspidistras, ‘nor “water, to stand in the saucers 
or jardinières in which they are/placed. 
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Around the Markets 


UBLIC interest is very naturally chiefly 
centred around Strawberries, but of these 
unfortunately I have no good news. To the 
casual visitor there seems to be a super- 
abundance of * berries,” and we, who have 
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Cheap Flower Seeds for sowing in 
open ground or cold frames this 


NBL IA 


a more intimate acquaintance, often find AV month to provide plants for next 
it dificult to appreciate alleged shortages t year. A very small outlay in 
and consequent high prices. Yesterday the demand X 4 iy t ; - 
certainly was fairly brisk, but it was summer yesterday 7 Q seeds h ill give great results in ss Equip your Garden, your Green- 
morning, though before noon autumn gales and a chilliness AA rice plants. AZA AS houses, and your House with 
most effectually stopped retail sales, so that there was aom ANEMONE, St. Brigid, very fine moron 
but little demand to-day. Friday slackness is no | BOOS strain, 6d. bkt #4". THERMOM ETE RS 
uncommon experience, and a slight improvement in the VN n, . prt. > wx 
weather. will create sufficient demand to clear all the es AQUILEGIA, Pearson’s long- oie Of G SAE OF 
berries to-morrow. O (SM A . 5) OS uarantee ccuracy. 
But the present, unduly high prices of almost all garden sh spurred strain, e fine, 6d. and ys 
produce is a much more serious problem than the salesrnen OK 1/-. ic Our Horticultural Patterns have 
nae: Senne take eed for the morrow and TDs SI GAILLARDIA, fine perennial XO% scales of Enamelled Steel, with the 
e purchaser to the utmost, while he has to pass on the I, : PS . . 
extortion to his customers. There is no real shortage mi for cutting, 6d. > markings fired thereon, rendering 
of anything essential, and there is no justification for the OY GEU M, Mrs. Bradshaw, very . them legible, durable, permanent, 
"2 


present high prices, which will eventually react against 


the trade. By 9 a.m. or soon after, at which time the and easy to clean. 


fine for cutting, perennial, 6d. 


= 
market business should be done for the day, there are LUPINUS arboreus Snow Queen, VS oe 3 a iy -3 
“ loads of stuf left over,” and this is because the prices fine tree Lupin, 6a. HX Write to-day for Price List “ T.G. 
are prohibitive for the smaller retailers and those from 4 me o 
middle-class districts. Luckily, there are signs that the x vy POLYANTHUS PRIMROSE, X me 
public are indisposed to “pay through the nose” for AL’ Pearson’s select mixed, 6d. and 0) OF ETTI & LAMBRA 
everything and are exercising a wise restraint, no doubt X 1/-; Munstead strain, very lar e DE ‘ 
realising that the only way to bring prices down to a 4b. z A sd & AX 38, Holborn Viaduct. 
reasonable figure is to refrain from buying. This may og «flowers and fine trusses, colours WS E.C.1 
serem a curious doctrine from “A. Coster,” but its on from white to deepest orange wo F ` 
observance would be all for the future good. Few salesmen af ve yellow, 6d. and 1/- PSZ LN 5, Leadenhall Street, E.C.3 
or retailers realise the great danger that lies in forcing | OOS - En : : : 29 OS and 122, Regent Street, W. 1. 
the purchasing pube to stp without any part ivalar thing Bn WALLFLOWERS, Belvoir OND 
—they may get into the t of doing without, and then ane. Castle, Yellow, Blood Red Cloth y 
where will future trade be ? OP ‘ : i ss MAA 
i | SO Gold, Eastern Queen, Fire TRO 
But I am perhaps moralising unduly, and to return mi of ola, , we w 
tò ar apap hae de by the FAY, aro moss gathered sps King (new), 6d. Golden Tom “ RS DERDING RATTE = ‘as 
00 your, resent prices are from 3s. to ’ ` ; . ssum min ‘ ; » red, 
Ss. per 4lb. chip basket, but the Avoto is lower than | mo Thumb, Harbinger (deep ved, i white hepa Aa ; Cosmos; Dianthus; Helichrysum, 
these prices suggest and is about 4s. 6d.; what it may QOJ early), Primrose Dame, Ruby ee | everlasting; Marigold, African, French; Mimulus. 
be to-morrow is as may be. Melons are very good indeed 0% Gem, Ruby Violet (very distinct), SAI | Nemesia Suttonii; Nicotiana; Nasturtium, red, yellow - 
and temptingly set out, generally four fruits in a cross- D < Vulcan (the finest deep red). OOG | Salva, Pride of Zurich; all at 1/6 per dozen ane 
handled basket and packed in pink wood-wool. They ye) UX i . ‘fhe Celery plants, 4/- per 100. Tomato plants, 3/- per dozen. 
fetch from 3s. to 9s. each. Figs are not so good as | 2O O6 Single, mixed, all 3d. and 6d. per O Brusseis Sprouts, Cabbage, Cauliflower, Kale, 
recently ; but Peaches and Nectarines are particularly OOS pkt., with exception of Fire King. AK | Lettuce, all at 1/6 per 100. : 
Arrivo in tht Tad conditio ma Pienen Gneris | BOO DOUBLE, finest mized, 6d. and RB | tariy Snryeanthomume in twelve sorts, 610. cach, 
are not much better, so retail prices must continue high. ot 1/-. Res ‘Garaniams; Ivy leaf, pink, crimson; Zonal, pink, 
In the vegetable market there is an abundance of mY) Ud J.R. Pearson & Sons, R scarlet, white, 3/6 to 5/- per dozen. 
Cabbage; too dear at 4s. per dozen. Turnips, despite WA) LA Estab. 1782 Lowdham, Notts at] Thalictrum Adiantitolium, 6d each. Thal. diptero- 
the drought, are or in quality, and early Carrots are T'S. . 1792. z 2 i |carpum, 9d. each. AL orders under 5|- 6d. for carriage. 
also very good. uliflowers are naturally rather poor, ; 3 
but fetch 7s. to 10s. New Potatoes improve very much | .* BUFFARD & PATRICK, F.R.H.S. 


and are 43d. per pound. 
June 13. A. COSTER, 
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NOW is the time to consider planning and planting. 


BEACON NURSERY, DITOHLING, SUSSEX. 


Remember the Irises of to-day are not comparable with 
_ those of a few years ago. They are infinitely superior. 


OUR COLLECTION IS UNIQUE and includes the best of those grown in 
Europe and America. Also a wonderful series of new forms and colours raised 


by Mr. A. J. Bliss, including : 


DOMINION _ KUYSUA BLUE LAGOON 
PHYLLIS BLISS E. Hy JENKINS DIMITY 
DRAKE =- CRETONNE AZURE 


and other new seedlings. 


WRITE US AT ONCE FOR PARTICULARS— 
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POULTRY NOTES 


W. POWELL-OWEN, F.B.S.A. 


By 


FHEN in THE GARDEN of June 14 

I published recipes from " Letters 

to Young Housekeepers” con- 

cerning egg preservation and the 

making of old hens tender, I 

little guessed that it would bring a letter from 
the author of the books mentioned, Lady Beale 
of Whitehall Court, S.W., and Barrhill, Ayrshire. 

Transit of Preserved Eggs.—Lady Beale 
(Marie de Joncourt) has many interesting facts 
to tell me, and they may be of interest to readers. 
Her aim is to make known the methods adopted 
in France and by French people in some parts 
of Australia, and also to instruct women how to 
cook old fowls in such a way as to get a succulent 
dish and at the same time all the necessary 
nourishment. In the Napoleonic wars her people 
boiled their eggs quite fresh from the nest and 
sent them to their fighting relatives. This avoided 
breakages, and Lady Beale has taught some of 
her Scottish folk to do ‘the same during the 
European war. My corre- 
spondent : preserves for her 
home use about fifty dozen 
_eggs each season by the old 
French process given in my 
June 1g notes (recipe 213), 
and it is found that they travel 
better between her Scottish 
and London houses. The eggs 
are used up totwelve months. 
Some of Lady Beale’s French 
relatives in hot climates 
merely dip. the eggs all over. 
in linseed oil, raw or boiled, 
‘and place them on shelves 
till needed. 

Poultry-Keeping in Scot- 
land.—As regards the recipe | 
for making hens tender, my 
correspondent often leaves the 
pheasants or fowls in the 
Marmite to get cold, and takes 
them out next day to serve 
up cold with any vegetable 
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salad. It is her opinion 
that birds are kept too 
long, whereas cocks should 


be fattened up when breeding 

is over, and old hens should likewise be given the 
finishing touches for table and not be allowed to 
moult a second time. Much praise is bestowed 
on the White Wyandotte, White Leghorn, Buff 
Orpington and Indian Runner as breeds suitable 
for Scotland. The Runners are found to be 
the most profitable ducks for all purposes, and 
the Buff Orpington is eulogised, as it is hardy 
and most useful in the North. A good word is 
given to the incubator, without the aid of which 
Lady Beale declares that she would be unable 
to hatch out broods early enough. 

Autumn Egg Shortage.—tThere is still time 
to safeguard one’s larder against the autumn 
egg shortage, due to the adult hens being in moult 
and the rgr1g pullets not in lay. As many eggs 
as possible should now be put into preservative ; 
water-glass will be found to be the most 
popular preparation used. The instructions sold 
with the preservative when purchased from the 
chemists should be carefully followed. Put 
down only smooth-surfaced, fresh and sound- 
shelled eggs and those containing no shadows 
or spots when tested before a strong light. 
Cracked eggs should be discarded, and infertile 


ones will keep better and longer than fertilised 
eggs. Stale eggs will float and should be removed, 
but often, if the solution is too strong, several 
will float, and a little more water should be added 
to make them sink. Glass or earthenware vessels 
make the best receptacles, and eggs being preserved 
are best kept in a temperature of from 35° to 45°. 

To Preserve Eggs.—Small vessels are best, 
and the solution should be 2 inches or so above 
the top layer of eggs. Put the latter in when 
fresh, and date each one so that they can be 
used in rotation. With deep receptacles the 
oldest eggs are at the bottom, but this can be 
obviated by the use of small receptacles or by 
having an odd vessel full of preservative, so that 
once a month the eggs can be taken out, tested 
and shifted up to the next vessel. Those at the 
bottom of No. 3 then become the top layer 
in No. 2 receptacle; or each vessel can be 
partitioned off into four sections. Eggs can, of 
course, be added. as ready, and each receptacle 
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POULTRY AND FRUIT. 


Koute stock enjoying the shaded run of a fruit plantation on Miss N. H. Bell's 


pouliry and frutt farm at Ightham, Kent. 


“, 


should be covered to keep out the dust. Eggs 
.can be preserved in water-glass for any period 
up to twelve months, but the eggshells should 
be pierced with a needle before they are boiled. 


It is advisable to test the eggs regularly, so that | 


bad ones can be removed from the solution. 
Moulting of Ducks.—Anent my paragraph in 
THE GARDEN of June 14 re the moulting of ducks, 
I have received an interesting letter from a Scottish 
reader. My correspondent tells me that she 
has a pen of Aylesbury ducks which started to 
lay in March, laid well for atime, but dropped 
into a moult before the end of May. Here is 
another instance where the “book of form” 
goes wrong, and the more I ponder over it the 
more I am convinced that no schedule will ever 
be framed for the moulting of the domesticated 
duck. Last season a reader of THE GARDEN 
informed me that her ducks had moulted six 
times during the twelve months. Ducks sweat 
far more. than poultry, and unless they have 
airy, but not draughty, quarters on close summer 
nights, I find they are apt to try a partial moult 
and stop laying. The same thing happens on 
artival from the vendor if the latter despatches 


the ducks in a closed-in box or basket instead 
of in a “crate” arrangement. 

More Eggs from Ducks.—A change of quarters 
will, as I said in my last week’s notes, ‘often send 
them into a moult, as will low feeding. Last 
year I particularly noticed how early adult ducks 
ceased to lay and started to moult, and I then 
put it down to the inferior foodstuffs, and on 
test I found that the well-fed ducks moulted 
late. I have studied the laying duck more than 
most people, I suppose, and I am much attracted 
by its quaint and knowing ways. There is plenty 
of sense in a duck, and many other attributes 
attach me to it. I think I shall ‘‘ touch the spot ” 
over this partial moult-at-will problem if I put 
cessation of laying first. In other words, you 
must keep ducks in lay al] the time, and then they 
will not moult out of season. You wil] say tha 
I have given no new or startling fact, because 
if ducks are laying then they cannot he 
moulting at the same time. Think again, and 


vou will agree that some will 


and some will not. 
Management Counts. — I 
wish rather to impress upon 
duck-keepers : the importance 
of management. If through 
bad management the ducks 
stop laying, then they will 
be apt to drop their feathers. 
'. Remember my hint about 
stuffy quarters, and-have a 
house that is suitable for 
both winter and summer. 
In the summer, air the house 
by day until roosting-time, 
and at night open up a few 
apertures, even substituting 
a canvas-covered netting door 
for the ordinary wooden one. 
If you allowed them to, ducks 
would squat out on the grass 
all night during the summer, 
which shows that they detest 
stuffy quarters. Again, donot 
be always shifting and chang- 
ing the quarters or environ- 
ment once the ducks come into 
lay; do such work in the 
autumn when laying ceases; and, above all 
things, do not let the ducks get out of con- 
dition, An ample tea of mash is very desirable, 


. and a full crop at night may be the correc- 


tive of continual moults. Ducks are large 
eaters, but economy can be studied. by the 
inclusion in the mash of plenty of raw or boiled 
minced greenstuff. 

The Growing Youngsters.—The illustration 
given on this page depicts some of the growing 
stock on Miss N. H. Bell’s poultry and fruit farm 
at Ightham, Kent. The young poultry stock 
are enjoying the needful shade provided by the 
fruit trees, and incidentally putting on weight 
through the ‘‘ crawlers ” they catch when making 
their way along the ground from tree to tree. 
Orchards and woods are ideal for growing stock, 
and the most should be made of them by all 
who keep poultry. 


Mr. W. Powell-Owen, Tur Garpen Poultry 
Expert, will be pleased to answer, free of charge, any 
questions dealing with pouliry-keeping. A stamped 
and addressed eñvelope should be enclosed, when a 
lerigthycand detailed reply will be posted prompt! y. 


No. 2484.—Vor. LXXXIII.) 


HF Roard cf Trade 
Import Restrictions has somewhat relaxed 


Departinent ol 


the conditicns for the 

Hyacinths, early 

Tulips, Crocuses, Spanish Iris, Gladioli 
Chionodoxa and Scilla sibirica 
country. Licences to importers are 
presentation of documents showing the number 
of packages of the above kinds of bulbs which it 
is wished to import before September i. Formerly 
the would-be importer had to state the name ot 
the vessel. With regard to Belgium, licences 
will be issued for all bulbs and piants on receipt 
of thc number of packages, marks and 
numbers of same, for each consignment. 

Anthemis AiZoon.—On a rock 
like Brockhurst, where there is much space to 
cover, plants of this type are of use for placing 
on the top of a boulder, or in some position where 
a bold plant is needed ; but in a small rock garden, 
where space is limited, it should not be planted. 
The illustration shows Anthemis Aizoon drooping 
gracefully from off a large rock, its silve ry foliage 
and white Daisy-like flowers making 
a very attractive picture, Another 
species, Anthemis macedonica, is 
essentially a rock plant, neat and com- 
pact, with white flowers. 

The National Sweet Pea Society.— 
Arrangements have been made for 
exhibits of Sweet Peas ir connection 
with the Royal Horticultural Society's 
meeting on July r in the London 
Scottish ¥ Drill Hall, Buckingham 
Gate, Westminster, when the society's 
<«hallenge cup will be offered for com- 
petition. A dinner and conversazione 
will be held at the Holborn 
Restaurant at 7.30 p.m. on the same 
day as the show. Tickets (7s. 6d 
each) may be obtained from the 
secretarv, Mr. H. D. Tigwell, Green- 
ford, Middlesex. 

The National Rose Society.— 
The National Rose Society's Great 
Rose Show will be again held this 
vear in the Royal Botanic Gardens, 
Regent’s Park, N.W., the date 
fixed for it being Wednesday, 
July 2. This annual exhibition is 
without doubt the most extensive, 
beautiful and varied display of Roses 
to be seen in any part of the world. 
The most popular feature in the 
whole exhibition is always to be 
found in the tent for new seedling 
Roses—Roses exhibited for the first 
time and for the greatest honour a 
new Rose can receive—the gold medal 
of the National Rose S ciety, 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK 


Captain A. W. Hill.—-We hear that Captain 
A. W. Hill, the Assistant Director of the Royal 
isotanic Gardens at Kew, has just obtained the 
deeres of Docior of science. 

Forty Years at Kew.—It is 
note that three weli nown members of the staff 


interesting to 


at Kew will complete forty years’ Service this 
year. They are Mr. William Watson (the Curator), 
Mr. John Masters Hillier (Keeper of the Museums), 
and Mr. R. Alien Pofe fone of the chief assistants 
in the Herbarium, 

The Rose Pergola at Kew.—Vici‘ors to Kew 
interested in the Rose pergola just 
Roeck Garden. The 

is made of iron supports connected 


arc greatly 
bekind the 


6v9 feet long, 


pergola, about 


by chains. Old a:yi new Roses are í ultivated, 


and just at present the blooms are very fine 
although some of the Roses are not vet in flower 
Those in Paul's Scarl-t Rambier 
and Seagull, pianted together (they blend excep- 
well), Francois Juranville, Héiéne, Emily 
qd Arblav, El-anor Berkeley, Silver 


Pillar. 


bloom iT ¢ lude 


tionally 
Gravy, Mme. 
Moon and American 
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Tricuspidaria lanceolata.—In Mr. Warry’s 
note (page 288) on this fine evergreen it is described 
as a ** greenhouse tree ” ;, but it does not require 
the climate of Guernsey to enable it to flourish 
in the Like so Chilian plants, it 
revels in the cool humid atmosphere of the West 
Coast as far There 
are several specimens here 19 feet and 12 feet 
high, loaded at the present time (June 18) with 
thousands of bells. The  flower-buds 
are tormcd in autumn and hang on the sprays 
the winter. I have known 
that was by a cruel April 


open. manv 


north as Inverness-shire. 


crimson 


only once 


through 
them to be injured ; 
frost in 1917, when the veung growths were cut 
back also. In favourable autumns this Tricuspi- 
daria ripens its seed, a small nut enclosed in 
but the quickest way to 


large white berry s; 


propagate it is by cuttings, which root readily.— 


HERBERT MAxwELL, Monreith. 


Eelworn in Bulbs.—There still seems to 
be much of uncertainty about the correct 
treatment of bulbs attacked by eelworm. It 
will be remembered thaí enormous losses 

have occurred, especially with 


that Mr. J. K 
who had made an 


Daffodils, and 
Ramsbottom, 


especial study of the infestation 
was rewarded with a gold medal! 
at the recent Chelsea Show, 
where, in the Science Tent. 


he exhibited many valuable 


~pecimens. As he informs u 
there is still a necessity for further 
experiments in order to arrive at 
the correct time for immersion 
regard to the different 


bulbs to be 


with 
varieties and sizes of 
treated. 

** The Garden ’’ Cover.—Owing to 
the further increase in the cost of 
colour printing and another addition 
to printers’ wages, we are reluctantly 
compelled to adopt one of two courses, 
viz., either to raise the price of THE 
GARDEN or to discontinue the coloured 
After careful consideration, 
wishing to raise the 


covers. 


and not price 


of the paper, we with regret 


With 


have 
revise the cover. 
THe GARDEN makes its 
appearance in its new dregs, an 
appropriate illustration, to be change ! 


decided to 


this issue 


each week, appearing on the front 
cover. The large number or compli- 
mentary letters which we continue 
to receive from readers are very 


gratifving, and with the continued 


help of contributors we hope to make 
AIZOON IN MR. HANBURY’S ROCK GARDEN AT our pages even brighter and more 


instructive than ever, 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


(The Editor ts not responsible for the opinions 
erpressed by correspondents.) 


MIMULUS BURNETI. 


HE bright little Mimulus Burneti, planted 
two vears ago a little way from the margin 
of a small Water Lily pond, has crept nearer and 
nearer the moisture until it has found its way to 
the very edge of the water, and there its bright 
orange flowers hanging over the margin look 
quite attractive. This hardy Mimulus is a hybrid 
between M. luteus and M. cupreus, and originated 
with Dr. Burnet of Aberdeen a number of years 
ago. After passing into the possession of several 
private growers it eventually found its way into 
some nurseries, and is now in commerce. I 
observe that it is catalogued in more than one 
trade list as M. Berneti, instead of M. Burneti 
but this is a mistake, as the latter is the proper 
spelling and perpetuates the name of the raiser, 
who was a keen cultivator of such flowers. M. 
Burneti is about 6 inches high.—S. A. 


GREVILLEA JUNIPERINA VAR. 
SULPHUREA. 


HIS interesting Grevillea is a native of New 
South Wales and is reputed to be the 
hardiest of the genus, although, except in favoured 
ecalities. it should be plarted against a warm 
wall, where it will flower frecly during May and 
June. In such a position it thrives splendidly 
in some gardens in Gloucestershire, where it often 
has such plants as Carpenteria californica, Veronica 
Hulkeana, Solanum crispum and Lippia citriodora 
as companions. The flowers of sulphurea are pale 
yellow and are produced in a short raceme of ten 
cr a dozen blooms. It is an attractive subject 
and somewhat different from many other wall 
plants, and for this reason should be added to the 
collection where a suitable position can be found. 
It roots fairly readily from cuttings taken off the 
old plant in July, if placed in sandy soil and 
arranged in a warm, close frame.—W. R. 


PRIMULA COCKBURNIANA. 


ig is, unfortunately, too truc that in the maiority 

of gardens the brilliant Primula Cockburniana 
is practically only a biennial, dying off the first 
winter after flowering and failing to reappear. 
There are numerous exceptions, however, and it 
would be interesting to have the comparative 
experiences of those who have cultivated this fine 
Primula regarding the question of its perennial 
character and the conditions under which it lives 
for at least a series of years. In my own garden, 
where it is grown without winter protection, it has 
hitherto been practically a biennial; but this year 
I am experimenting with it under other conditions 
and am hopeful that it may survive the winter 
after blooming. In rather dry soil here it has been 
only a biennial, the same being the case in soil 
which is only moderately moist. Some time ago 
I had a most interesting communication from a 
lady gardener in one of the south-eastern counties 
of Scotland, in which she informed me that P. 
Cockburniana was perennial in her garden in 
stiff soil. This year I saw a few exceptionally 
fine plants of this Primula in the delightful old 
garden of Gartincaber, Perthshire, where these 
were in full bloom at the base of low rockwork. 
On enquiry, Mrs. Burn Murdoch kindly informed 
inc that it was quite perennial at Gartincaber, 
but that she protected it with ashes in winter. 
Protection of this kind is casily applied in many 
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gardens, but not in others from want of time and 
I am confident that an exchange of opinions 
and experiences would be helpful. I may add that 
in another garden not far from here plants were 


. perennial in a low border of loam, leaf-soil and sand 


over some inches of ashes and road scrapings.— 
S. A—Dumifrics. 


CALANDRINIA LEANA. 


OME twelve years ago this plant came under 
my notice and to my garden under the name 

of Lewisia Leana. I observe that it is still offered 
occasionally under the name of L. Leana, but 
the Kew authorities evidently consider that it 
is a Calandrinia, and it is generally called by that 
name now. It is quite a rare plant in gardens 
and nurseries, and there are, I believe, few of the 
latter where it can be obtained. Yet it is a most 
desirable plant, although it has that touch of 
tenderness we associate with the Calandrinias 


CARYOPHYLLUS SPICATUS, OR THE 
WHEAT-EAR CARNATION. 


From the picture-book of rare plants in Cardinal 
Farnese’s garden at Rome, 1625. 


and with so many other flowers from the West 
Coast of North America. But it seems to be 
more impatient of wet than of cold, and with me 
it pulled through several winters in the open, 
but sheltered by a sheet of glass from the heavy rain- 
fall we experience in winter. It flowered annually 
and increased in size for several years, until my 
enforced absence fromi1 home one winter deprived 
it of its glass shelter, and it succumbed. C. Leana 
is, however, a plant worthy of some care. It 
is an ideal subject for a hot, dry ledge of the rock 
garden with fullest drainage and every ray of 
sun we can secure for it. It has an uncommon 
appearance with its long, narrow, succulent 
leaves and pleasing pink flowers. It is said to 
be increased by cuttings or seeds. I have been 
unsuccessful with the former, and am conse- 
quently unable to speak with confidence of this 
method of propagation. Seeds should be sown 
under glass in pots of very sandy soil, but I do 
not know where the seeds can be purchased.— 
S. ARNOTT. 
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The Wheat-Ear Carnation 


By THE REV. JOSEPH JACOB. 


N the Carnation Year Book for rgrg thei e 

are four pages of somewhat unusual interest. 

Two of these contain pictures of recent 

examples of the Wheat-ear Carnation, and 

two are occupied with short explanatory 
and historical notes about this curious and un- 
common development. These I have rather 
carefully studied, and, reading between the lines 
of what the writer has actually said, I can come to 
no other conclusion than that when both Mr. 
Tom Page and Mr. Montague Allwood saw one 
of their plants taking on this strange floral forma- 
tion they had a mild shock; for suppose it was 
some new disease, and suppose it should increase 
rapidly ! 


‘* Be thou a spirit of health, or goblin damun’d, 
Bring with thee airs from heaven or blasts from 
hell, 
Be thy intents wicked or charitable, 
Thou com'st in such a questionable shape, 
That I will speak to thee.” 
—‘' Hamlet,” Act l , Scene 4. 


Groweis may breathe freely. Although Wheat- 
ear is, from a market grower's point of view, 2 
calamity; although it is, like the poor, always 
with us; although it hardly can be described 
as such a rare an occurrence as the Dodo, there is 
nothing to be alarmed about. In the Carnation 
family the calyx every now and again gets a little 
above itself and so assertive that all the other 
parts of the flower are elbowed out, and, instead 
of the normal bloom of pistil, stamens, corolla 
and calyx, we have one of calyces only. That is 
all. Indeed, so far from Wheat-ear being an 
unwelcomed guest, it is quite on the cards that a 
trader who could advertise a good strain of Wheat- 
ear Carnations might find that there are other 
gardeners besides my good friend Mr. E. A. 
Bowles who have a “lunatic asylum ” in their 
gardens to which they would be glad to add this 
quaint monomaniac. 

What must be the oldest pictorial record of this 
abnormal development of the Carnation flower 
is to be found in the beautifully illustrated picture 
book of some of the new and uncommon plants 
in the garden of the Cardinal Edward Farnese at 
Rome, which was published in 1625. The full title of 
this rare work is ‘‘ Exactissima Descriptio rariorum 
quarundam Plantarum, quz continentur Rome 
in Horto Farnesiano,” and the heading of the very 
short section which is called the eleventh chapter 
is ‘*De Caryophillo spicato,’’ while the illustration 
here reproduced accompanies it. The author 
says: ‘‘ Cum igitur per plures annos talis planta 
in Horto permanserit ob raritatem publicam 
lucem invidere nolui.” 

Although the two “ Wheat-ears”’ given in the 
Year Book are of the same type as that which 
grew in the Cardinal's garden, it is very certain 
that from time to time deviations, from what 
I suppose may be called the normal, sometimes 
occur. For example, in the “ Hortus Cliffortianus ” 
(1737), Linnzus, on page 164. describes a single- 
flowered Dianthus with this same formation of 
calyx ‘‘ Raro ex apice profert florem magnum 
simplicem.” In 1739, J. W. Weinmann, in his 
huge four-volumned work, ‘“ Phytanthoraicono- 
graphia ™ (the name seems a sort of Llanfair, .G.), 
gives a picture of one with an ordinary flower 
on the top of an elongated wheat-ear calyx and 
calls jt (plate 339, Vol. II.) ‘* Caryophyllus 
peregrinus spica triticea.’”’ 

Lastly, in the Botanical Magasine for 1814, 
plate 1622, there is an illustration of part of a 
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flower-stem on which there are both normal 
and wheat-ear flowers, these last being described 
as arising ‘“‘ from the multiplication of the four 
scales at the base of the calyx, continued sometimes 
the length of the finger, to the exclusion ot the other 
parts of the flower, and forming a four-sided spike, 
not unaptly compared to an ear of wheat” 
It is a curious coincidence that just as in the 1919 
Carnation Year Book two specimens are pictured. 
so the author in the Botanical Magazine also had 
two plants submitted to him. ‘‘ Our drawing 
(he says] was made from a plant communicated 
by Mr. McKirk in September last, and we received 
specimens cxactly similar some years since from 
Mr. Davy, Nurseryman and Florist, King’s Road, 
Chelsea.” “iat 

Arising from the above, as the phrase goes, it is 
of interest to bibliophiles, bookworms and others 
to determine the precise part Aldini had in the 
production of this picture book 
of plants in the Cardinal’s garden. 
In the ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie 
Générzle”’ it is stated that Pierre 
Castelli (poem: “Ad Auctorem ”') 
helped Aldini to produce the work, 
whereas Seguier says that Castelli 
was the real author. The Bio- 
graphie gives most probably 
what is the more correct version 
of what happened, for it bases its 
information on the authority of 
Bertholin, a friend of Castelli. 
Was it a case, I wonder, of an 
earlier Mawe and Abercrombie ? 
History repeats itself in unexpected 
ways. 


LUPINUS 
POLYPHYLLUS 


MONG herbaceous plants 
that flower early in the 
season—towards the end 
of May and the be- 
ginning of June—there 

are few that are so showy and 
useful as the several varieties of 
Lupinus polyphyllus. They are 
useful for large beds as well 
as for clumps in the herbaceous 
border, but perhaps look best 
when naturalised in fairly open 
positions, where they can hold 
their own with most weeds. As 
the illustration shows, they make 
charming subjects for house decora- 
tion, the variety shown being a 
specially fine blue form with ex- 
ceptionally large and handsome 
foliage. There are quite a 
number of fine forms, including various shades 
of blue, blue and white, and purple, also white, 


rose and pale yellow, the latter resulting 
from crossing with L. arboreus. Although 


perennials, they are not, as a rule, long-lived, 
and they are generally treated as biennials, sowing 
the seed outdoors from the middle to the end of 
June; or they may with advantage be sown 
earlier, when most of them will flower during the 
autumn and thus allow of rogues being weeded 
out, although they generally come true to 
variety if the seed is procured from a reliable 
source, 

When large enough the seedlings should be 
pricked off in lines, from which they may be 
removed to their permanent quarters during the 
autumn. Ifit is wished to increase any specially 
fine form, it is best done by division. Teo G, 
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A Summer Night 
the Garden 


O the weary city toiler, such 
as the Night-blooming Stock, the white- 
Tobacco, the the 
Honeysuckle and the large- 
flowered Evening Primrose, which open 


plants, 


Jasmine, 
beautiful 


flowered 


their blossoms for him and shower their fragrance 


upon him as though they would welcome his 


return to the suburb or country in the evening, 
must surely have a special claim on his love and 
attention. 

Sme old favourites, so bright by day, have 
shut their eyes at close of day and cannot look 
Eschscholzia flowers, so 


him in the face. The 


A FINE TYPE OF LUPINUS POLYPHYLLUS. 


gay in the sun, are now tightly closed; the Coreopsis 
blossoms no longer point upward and stand hori- 
zontally on their stems, but hang sideways or 
certically. Even the common Nasturtiums have 
changed their appearance, for their leaves, which 
stood out horizontally and boldly in the hottest 
sun, now hang down perpendicularly. This 
nocturnal movement in the leaves of plants, and 
not only in the flowers, was observed by Pliny 
nearly 2,000 years ago, and it has been named 
“the sleep of plants.” It is, no doubt, well 
known to all readers of THE GARDEN, yet if they 
will take an evening stroll, or, better still, a night 
walk with lantern in hand, for the special purpose 
of observing the attitudes now assumed by their 
favourites, I believe many surprises will be 
in store and their gardens 


new interest for them. In my vounger Cavs we 


will possess @:: 
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sometimes used to make up a party and walk up 
to Covent Garden in the small hours to see the 
lovely flowers. In Japan, the gardes of Iriya 
are visited by hundreds of people before four 
o'clock in the morning to see the freshly expanded 
flowers of the Morning Glory or Asagao, and an 
Asagao Club exists there, of which many promi- 
nent persons are members. 

But let us take a look round our own gardens, 
not to see newly awakened flowers only, but the 
so-called sleep of the plants. The tall, stately 
flower-spikes of the Lupine stand as they did at 
noon, it is true; but look at the fan-like leaves ! 
They assume the most fantastic sleeping 
positions. Some droop like a closed umbrella, 


while some raise their leaflets till they look 
like one that has been blown inside out, 
and in the contre of some of the fans a big 


dewdrop shines like a jewel. One of the sleepiest 


corners of the garden will 
surely be among the Poppies. 
Here we see the two inner 
petals of each flower closely 


folded over the head of precious 
pollen grain, and the elegantly 
shaped coffer or precious casket 
which has been prepared for 
the future seed with which to 
carry on the race, and, 
all, the two outer petals closely 
clasp the inner ones like a 
closed bivalve shell—this sleep- 
ing beauty, like the Princess of 
the fairy tale, to be awakened 
into life by the Prince's kiss, 
that Prince being the sun. 

Let us take a peep at the 
Clover on the lawn. With what 
care and regularity it prepares 
for its young blossom 
clusters completely covered by 
the upper leaves, and every 
individual threefold leaf is 
sleeping with bowed head and 
folded palms. As we pass the 
fernery, let us look at the 
Wood Sorrel that is sure to 
find a home among the Ferns. 
The writer has tried to’ sketch 
it in its waking and sleeping 
attitudes, but, however carefully 


over 


rest, 


it has been gathered or trans- 
planted, the plant will not 
assume its waking attitude for 


some time after handling it, and 


the only way to succeed in 
Sketching it is to pot up a 
plant a day or two before. 
The well-known Sensitive Plant, 
Mimosa pudica, which is a 
delightful little thing to raise 
from seed, closes up its leaves 


when it feels even a strong puff of wind, but it 
recovers its equanimity almost at once and 
takes up the same position as that from which it 
retreated. 

Even the vegetable garden wears a changed 
and charmed aspect at night. Look at those young 
Cabbages, whose leaves were so Wide-spreading 
when we last saw them. Now they stand erect, 
closely folded to protect the young and tender 
ones within, giving a lesson to the more vigorous 
of our own species of both sexes who now fight to 
secure a our crowded public vehicles. 
Perhaps the change in the attitude of the Scarlet 
Runners is the remarkable of all. Surely 
the plants want water and the leaves are limp and 
drooping ? 


seat in 


most 
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But now let us turn to the flowers which open 
to greet us in the twilight hours, where— 


“ Many a perfume breathed 
From plants that wake when others skep: 
From timid buds that keep 
Their odour to themselves all dav. 
But when the sunlight dies away, 
Let the delicious secret out, 
To every breeze that roams about.” 


Of these, the CEnothera or Evening Primrose 
is surely one of the most beautiful, of which flower 
Keats sang: 

* O'er which the wind may hover till it dozes, 
O'er which it well might take a pleasant sleep, 
But that ’tis ever startled by the leap 
Of buds into ripe flowers.” 

Flowers to woo and overwhelm the swiftly ving 
night moth with a ravishing wealth of golden 
pollen and delicate and entrancing fragrance ; 
flowers luminous as lanterns appearing to shine 
with phosphorescent light to lure the winged 
creature within. 

Now, the powerful scent of the Honevsuckle 
attracts the moths in great numbers from long 
distances, but the nectar is only accessible to the 
hawk moth with its long proboscis. The nectar 
of Nicotiana affinis or Sweet-scented Tobacco 
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Varieties of Perpetual 


Carnations 


F all flowers the Perpetual Carnation 
is probably the most transient, and 
it must be so for more reasons than 
one. In the first place, as is fairly 
well known, varieties die out or lose 

their vigour because of the perpetual-growing 
character of the plant and the nature of our culti- 
vation of it, which allows no rest. Moreover, we 
have still much to attain—new colours, improved 
habit, and, not least, to retain and develop the Clove 
fragrance which one naturally associates with 
the Carnation, but which we are in positive daBger 
of losing. 

When one looks back ten years, the advance 
made is splendid, yet few varieties of ten years ago 
are grown to-day. The reward to raisers has 
been most bountiful in the popular salmon shades, 
of which we now have a galaxy. We now have 
several first-rate whites, two or three crimsons, 
the same of mauves, a good yellow (in Saffron) 
and several fine fancies; but, strange to say, in the 
cerise pinks there is still a paucity. There 
are only two varieties other than Gorgeous in 


PRUNUS PENNSYLVANICA. 


is situated at the base of a longer tube than that 
of the Honeysuckle, and I believe it is not accessible 
to any British moth, but oniy to the larger insects 
of the Tropics, which fly like phantoms through 
the night with glowing ghostly eyes. 

But soon the dawn will come and banish all 
such phantoms as with a fairy wand and touch 
the Daisies, whose flowers are like a child's tired 
eyelids closed in sleep until they open fresh and 
wide for a new day. H. H. WARNER. 


The Wild Red Cherry 


(Prunus pennsylvanica) 


Tunis is a common wild Cherry of North America, 
which, though first introduced to Britain as long 
ago as 1773, is not much cultivated in our pleasure 
grounds and parks. Prunus pennsylvanica belongs 
to the Cerasus group of the Prunus family. In 
habit it is a spreading tree, reaching to a height 
of from 35 feet to 40 feet. As indicated by the 
illustration, the flowers are very freely borne along 
the slender branchlets. They are white, half an 
inch acress, borne in clusters towards the end of 
April and early in May. These are followed by 
small red fruits, the seeds in which provide a 
ready means of propagation, 


commerce of the cerise shade, viz., Rosette, 
which is not such a fine colour, and the new 
Winter Glow, which has the great point of 
being better in winter than in summer, a quality 
I cannot call to mind in any other varieties, 
which are usually at their best in sunny days. 
It has the glaucous foliage so appreciated by 
Carnation growers, and more compact habit and 
quicker growth than Gorgeous; also in this 
variety we have not lost perfume, although it 
is not strong. The only other Carnation of this 
colour is Una Wallace, raised by that celebrated 
grower, Mr. W. E. Wallace, at Eaton Bray, but 
this the raiser prefers to retain himself, and it 
seems doubtful if it will ever be put into com- 
merce. These shades are better than scarlets 
for table decoration by artificial light. 

A popular fallacy among Carnation growers, 
and especially in large establishments where 
quantities of one colour have to be grown, is that 
if the best of a colour is selected, no further 
varieties of the same shade are needed. Even 
if it were possible to select the very best of a shade 
(and usually there are two or three competitors 
which excel in one point), the advantage of having 
more than one vatiety of a colour is that one is 
less likely to be short of flowers at any season of 
the year, One sort is producing its blooms at 
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their best one month, and afterwards another 
variety takes up the running. Then, too, supposing 
one selected Carola as the finest flower in the 
crimsons, British Triumph would far excel it in 
the quantity of flowers produced. It costs no 
more in time or trouble to grow two or three of the 
best of each colour, while the reward in the quantity 
of blooms cut throughout the year is very con- 
siderable. There is charm in variety also, and 
the present-day varieties are more varied than 
one would have dreamt of ten years ago. The fact 
that we have much to develop and improve in the 
future in no way detracts from that charm. 
Bush Hill Park. LAURENCE J. COOK. 


SOME SHRUBBY 
SPIRAEAS 


By SIR HERBERT MAXWELL, BART., 
F.R.S., V.M.H. 


MONG the vast variety of shrubby 
Spiræas some discrimination is required 
in securing the very best. Two summer- 
flowering specics deserve special favour, 
for, although they closely resemble 

cach other in effect, one delays its display 
until the other is passing out of bloom. The 
earlier of the pair, S. Van Houttei, is a hybrid 
between S. trilobata and, it is supposed, the spring- 
flowering S. cantoniensis. In growth it forms a 
dome of arching boughs fully 8 feet high, set with 
gracefully bending sprays which, early in May, 
hecome covered on their upper sides with close 
umbels of snow white blossom. The other species, 
S. bracteata, is of similar stature and habit, and 
is even more floriferous than the hybrid. It is 
a native of Japan, and may be distinguished from 
S. Van Houttei, to which it bears a general resem- 
blance, by the leafy bracts on the flower-stalks. 
It flowers nearly a month later than the other, 
being now (June 16) at its very best, so loaded 
with garlands along its arching sprays that hardly 
a green leaf may be seen. Probably in the 
Southern Counties the flowering season of both 
these shrubs may be ten days or so in advance 
of ours on the West Coast of Scotland. Mr. Bean 
recommends the removal of old shoots from both 
these shrubs in order to promote the growth of 
voung, flowering wood. During sixteen years or 
so our bushes have received no thinning or attention 
of any sort, yet it would be impossible to imagine 
a more profuse display of blossom. Probably our 
humid atmosphere and cool soil enable us to dis- 
pense with the care required under more torrid 
conditions. So much for May and June. The 
running is taken up in July by the Himalayan 
S. canescens (flagelliformis), a taller shrub attaining 
a height of fully 15 feet and, like the others, bearing 
white flowers set in garlands on long bending 
shoots. 

Let me add one more species as a contrast in 
height, though resembling the above-named in 
flower, namely, S. decumbens. Though it grows 
but a foot high, this charming shrublet spreads 
into a cushion of bright verdure covered with 
roundcd clusters of white flowers in June. It 
spreads fast, wherefore care should be taken in 
giving it a place on the rockwork, lest it overrun 
less Vigerous growths. On the wall garden here at 
Monreith, planted high between the stones, it has 
covered a space more than 6 feet in diameter, 
smothering Dianthus callizonus, Ramondia and 
other treasures => yet I have not the heart to cut 
it) backo Ht isatits best in. June. 


ay 
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The Lorette System of Pruning | 


THE SPRING-SUMMER-AUTUMN PRUNING OF FRUIT TREES. 


T will be interesting to observe the attitude taken by the fruit-growers of 

this country towards the Lorette system of pruning which is brought forward 

by Dr. Durham, President of the Herefordshire Association of Fruit-growers 

and Horticulturists. Dr. Durham has conducted many experiments 

in pruning fruit trees, and his lecture on this subject at Westminster, 
which is reported in detail in a recent issue of the Journal of the Royal 
Horticultural Society, is still fresh in memory. To put the subject briefly, 
the whole of the pruning is, in Lorette’s system, done during the period of 
active growth, commencing in the spring and finishing in September. Winter 
pruning is abolished! What will English fruit-growers, who have always 
been so anxious to complete the pruning before the end of February, have to say 
to this ? Under the Lorette system the usual distinction of winter pruning for 
wood production and regulation, and of summer pruning for fruit production 
also, falls away; for the disciples of Lorette find that a sufficiency of wood is 
formed without resort to cutting in the dormant period of the winter months. 
Lorette’s methods are applied to the Pear tree with its commonly three year 
period for fruit blossom development, to the Apple tree with its usually two 
vear period, also to the Quince tree with its one year period ; and Dr. Durham 
carries us further and states that the principle of only pruning during activity 
is applicable to the Gooseberry and Currant—presumably the Red Currant. 
Certainly the illustrations, also the fruiting branches—the lecture was given in 
late summer—bore testimony to remarkably good crops obtained by this 
novel method of pruning. The Peach tree—indeed, it is suggested the whole 


PEAR THOMPSON’S PRUNED ON THE LORETTE SYSTEM. 


of the Prunus tribe—might with advantage be submitted to the special practic s 
elaborated by Lorette and bis industrious advocates. Thė experiments of 
M. Lorette are—or at least were until the early days of the war, when the site; 
became occupied by Germans—carried out at Wagnonville (near Douai, Nord), 
In this plantation were trees which had been pruned according to M. Lorette’s 
principles for eighteen years—no doubt, as Dr. Durham remarks, with pro- 
gressive modifications as time passed. Commenting on the results obtained by 
these pruning methods in M. Lorette’s plantations, Dr. Durham says: *“‘ Of fhe 
results there could be no question, and the figures in his book were no 
exaggeration of the prodigious fruiting of the trees when I saw them.” Certain 
fruit-growers, as Contant and Moser, have also expressed their contentment ; 
the former is treating 20,000 trees on the plan, It is claimed for the Lorette 
system that there is no other method which is based more on physiological and 
botanical grounds. The set purpose is to evoke growth of certain dormant eyes 
whose productions are apt to possess great fruit-bearing proclivities, rather 
than simply to restrain extension of growth for cosmetic reasons. A sharp 
distinction is made between the supporting branch and the fruiting branchlet, 
and as the fruiting branchlets are kept very short by constant pinching back 
or pruning to what are termed ‘ basal clusters ” during the growing season, 
it is claimed that the tree is made to bear its fruits where it is most to be 
desired, namely, close to the supporting stems. This close pruning in the growing 
season is said to evoke the formations from stipulary eyes, and so produce new 
fruit-buds to replace old ones. The subject is certainly creating a great deal 
of interest in fruit-growing circles, and some fruit-growers even claim to have 
adopted a modification of this system on espalier trees long before they had 
heard the name of Lorette. Old customs die hard, and it will be a long time 
before the practice of our forefathers is cast to the four winds. We are 
grateful to M. Lorette and Dr. Durham, but most of us will, I venture to say, 
continue to prune our fruit trees in winter; but the least we can do is to 
make trial on a few trees, and, if all seems good, do more. H.C, 


AM sending two photograhps of young fruit trees which have been pruned 

on the Lorette method and are in their fifth year of Loretting. These 
examples show how effective the system is, and it will be noticed that they are 
covered with blossoms from the very bottom upwards. I shall be pleased in the 
autumn to send photographs of the same trees when in fruit. It will be 
noticed that the effect of Loretting is to throw the blooms close to the 
main branches so as to minimise (the efirct, of |the wind on the 
PEAR DOYENNE DU COMICE IN THE FIFTH YEAR OF LORETTING. fruit. igitized by NIN WV Se@detericx Bostock. 
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ROCK ROSES OR SPECIES OF CISTUS 


BY 


ERHAPS the best descriptive work 

on the Rock Roses is Robert Sweet's 

“ Cistineæ,” which was published bet ween 

1825 and 1830, for, although a great deal 

has been written on the Cistuses since 

that time, it is doubtful whether the genus has been 

treated so exhaustively or so many species have 

been so well figured in any other work. The 

Cistuses are closely allied to the Helianthernums or 

Sun Roses, the chief difference being noticeable 

in the ovary. In Cistus the ovary is composed 

of from five to ten cells, according to the species, 

whereas in Helianthemum there are but three 
cells, 

Rock Roses are essentially sun-loving plants, 

and they are well adapted for planting in poor 


THE FREE-FLOWERING ROCK ROSE, 


sandy or gravelly soils; in fact, better results are 
usually obtained from plants growing in pcor 
soil than from others that are growing in ground 
of good quality. The reason is that in rich soil 
very vigorous growth is formed which often ripens 
badly, with the result that it is seriously injured 
by winter cold. In poor soil growth is short and 
firm, and from such wood the maximum number 
of flowers may be expected. Visitors to Kew 
have a good opportunity of observing how well 
these plants succeed in light sand on dry banks, 
for there are several fine groups about the 
Arboretum, occupying positions which previously 
produced but a scanty covering of grass, which 
invariably turned brown after two or three weeks 
of sunny weather. With no other preparation 
than digging over, the Rock Roses have responded 
handsomely. Propagation can be carried cut by 
cuttings inserted in sandy soil in a close frame 
during July or August, while the majority may also 
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be increased by seeds sown indoors during early 
spring. As the Cistuses are difficult subjects 
to transplant, it is advisable to keep them in pots 
until they can be placed in permanent positions. 
No regular pruning is required, although, after 
flowering, a light cutting over removes the seed- 
vessels, which rather disfigure the bushes if left 
until winter. 

Unfortunately, som? of the Cistuses are not very 
hardy, and although they may survive several 
winters out of doors, a more severe winter than 
usual may cause the death of a number of the 
more tender. In order to fill any losses that may 
occur in this way, it is wise to root a potful of 
cuttings of each of the more tender kinds each 
year, or make sure of sufficient seeds to renew the 
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CISTUS LORETI. 


stock.€ In addition to being excellent plants for 
grouping on sunny banks, they are valuable for 
the rock garden and for planting on walls. 

Of the many Rock Roses available for our gardens, 
the following are the most generally useful. The 
species are natives of the Mediterranean region, 
particularly of Spain, but there are several hybrids. 
All are evergreen. 

Cistus albidus.—A dense bush 3 feet high, 
or sometimes twice that height, with leaves up to 
2 inches long and three-quarters of an inch wide, 
leaves and stem being covered by whitish down. 
The rosy lilac flowers have a yellowish blotch at 
the base of each petal and are about 2} inches 
across, several flowers appearing in each inflores- 
cence. Although not one of the hardiest species, 
it withstands moderately severe frost. 

C. corbariensis is said to be a natural hybrid 
between C. populifolius and C. salvifolius, and is 
one of the hardiest of the Rock Roses, having 
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stood 30° of frost without any further injury than 
browning of the leaves. It grows 2 feet or 3 fect 
high, forming a compact, rounded bush, handsome 
in winter by reason of its dark leaves, and in!May 
and June by its profusion of white flowers, which 
are ‘marked with yellow towards the centre. 
Each flower is about 1} inches across. As is the 
case with most other Cistuses, the flowers are 
at their best during the morning hours, few blossonis 
being open in the afternoon. 

C. crispus has much in common with C. albidus, 
the leaves and stems having a similar greyish 
hue, while the flowers, though darker and smaller, 
are rather similar. It can, however, be recognised by 
the undulated leaf margins, the leaves of C. albidus 
being quite flat. Although not one of the hardiest, 
it withstands fairly severe frost. 

C. cyprius.—This is one of the most attractive 
of the stronger-growing species. Mature bushes 
may be 8 feet high with a considerable spread. 
It is peculiar by reason of the fragrant, viscid, 
gum-like substance which is present on the shoots 
and leaves, a character shared by C. 
ladaniferus. The lance-shaped leaves 
are dark green above and greyish 
beneath, with undulated margins. 
The flowers are often 2} inches to 
3 inches across, and several are pro- 
duced together in terminal clusters ; 
the petals are white with a rich 
crimson blotch at the base of each. 
Tt is presumed to be of hybrid origin, 
is one of the hardiest kinds, and an 
excellent plant in ev2ry way. It is 
at its best during June. 

C. florentinus is a compact-growing 
little bush often about 2 feet high. 
It is considered to be a natural hybrid, 
and is found in a wild state. 
Although not particularly hardy, it 
withstands ordinary winters about 
London without injury. The flowers 
are white with a yellow blotch at the 
base of each petal. Each flower is 
about 2 inches across, and they are 
borne with extraordinary freedom. 

C. hirsutus may be planted as a 
companion for the last-named shrub, 
as it is rather similar in habit, 
forming a dense, compact bush 2 feet 
or so high. It is easily distinguished 
by its very hairy leaves and stems, 
The white flowers are about 1} inches 
across, and have pale yellow marks 
at the base of the petals. It is one of 
the hardier species. 

C. ladaniferus is represented by 
two forms, one with clear white 
petals, while in the other case each 
petal is stained with a rich crimson 
blotch. Under normal conditions it grows about 
4 feet high and, like C. cyprius, is peculiar by reason 
of its viscid leaves and shoots. In fact, it is from 
the leaves and stems of this plant that the fragrant 
gum ladanum or labdanum is partly obtained. 
The flowers are borne singly from the points of 
short shoots, thus differing from those of C. 
cyprius, which appear in clusters. Each flower 
is about 3 inches across. 

C. laurifolius is the hardiest species of all, 
and has stood 30° of frost without injury. Forming 
a rather loose-habited bush 6 feet or 8 feet high, 
it is easily distinguished by its dark green leaves, 
which are larger and thicker in texture than those 
of other species, being about 3 inches long and half 
as wide. The flowers are white, nearly 3 inches 
across, and borne freely from late June to August. 
It is an excelJent plant for large groups. 

C. Loreti=—This very! bandsome and hardy 
hybrid-between C. ladaniferus and C. monspeliensis 
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forms a shapely bush 3 feet to 4 feet high and as 
far through, amply clothed with dark green leaves. 
In June and July its flower beauty is considerable. 
for every shoot is terminated witb a cluster of 
white flowers, each petal of which is stained by a 
crimson blotch. ‘The individual flowers are 
nearly 2} inches across. Fortunately, it is one 
wf the hardiest kinds. . 

C. monspeliensis is another hardy Cistus and 
one of great decorative worth. The white flowers, 
each about 1 inch across, are borne freely in 
terminal clusters. It grows about 2 feet high and 
forms a dense, compact, cushion-like mass. 

C. purpureus is easily one of the most beautiful 
Ruck Roses ir cultivation, for it bears large, rich 
reddish purple flowers, with the base of cach petal 
stained by a dark red blotch, the individual 
flowers being nearly 3 inches across and borne 
in small clusters. It forms a bush 3 feet high and 
is thought to be a hybrid between C. villosus and 
C. tadaniferus. Unfortunately, it is not very 
hardy about London, although it gives very good 
results in Miss Willmott’s garden at Warley. 

C. villosus cannot be considered as a very 
satisfactory species, as it does not withstand more 
than about 12° of frost without injury. It is. 
however, a handsome plant in some gardens, 
where it grows 3 feet high, bearing greyish, hairy 
leaves and clusters of rosy purple flowers, each 
flower being about 24 inches across. 

C. salvifolius is a neat-growing bush of dense, 
compact habit, usually less than 2 feet high. The 
Sage-like leaves are rather small, often little more 
than x inch long; while the white, yellow-stained 
flowers, each about 14 inches across, are borne 
freely in June. It is a moderately hardy plant 
and withstands ordinary winters without injury. 

In addition to the kinds already mentioned, 
several others may be obtained, such as C. 
canescens, C. recognitus, C. populifolius, &c., 
all free-flowering plants. The chief objection 
that can be raised to the cultivation of the Cistuses 
is the fleeting character of the individual flowers. 
Fortunately, however, this deficiency is counter- 
balanced by the constant succession of blooms 
which appear during the flowering period. a 


Dwarf and Slow-Growing 
Conifers.— VII. 


Thuya (contseucd).— Var. minima, similar in 
appearance te Little Gem, but branches thicker 
and set edgeways. There are several dwarf forms— 
war. Tom Thumb and others—grown in the Arnold 
Arboretum, of which I have seen no description. 

Thuya plicata (syn. gigantea).—This, the Western 
American Arbor-vitz, gives us but few dwarf 
forms, bat one is especially interesting, for 
T. gigantea in Nature grows up to 200 feet in height, 
yet its dwarf form, T. gigantea pygmeaa, is the 
smallest of all Thuyas, a tiny, very slow-growing 
bush; branches fan or Palm-leaf shaped with 
pendulous tips; foliage very flat and compressed, 
green in summer, red brown in winter. 

Var. compacta, a neat, low-growing bush with 
slender branchlets. Var. Hillieri seems very 
similar. 

Var. dumosa, a dense-growing, irregular bush ; 
branches thick and very short 

Thusopsis dolabrata has but one dwarf form, 
var. nana (syn. letzvirens), a most distinct, low- 
growing, spreading shrub with foliage almost 
moss-like in appearance. 

Thuya orientalis —-The Chinese Arbor-vitz gives 
us some interesting forms, mostly the result of 
fixed ‘* juvenile” states. Var. ericoides, with 
awl-shaped foliage, I cannot distinguish from the 
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CISTUS SALVIFOLIUS GROWING AMONG ROCKS IN A SURREY GARDEN, 


other two var. ericoides already mentioned in 
T. occidentalis and Cupressus. 


Var. cristata, a dense, pyramidal bush; ends 
of branches surmounted by crowded, dense 
branchlets of a cockscomb-like appearance. 

Var. compacta, a neat, round bush; foliage 
fresh green; branchlets erect. 

Var. dumosa, a thick-set pyramid; short 


branches and fan-shaped branchlets. 

Var. densa glauca, a pretty, compact, round 
bush with blue green foliage. 
C\Var. minima glauca, an extremely dense, slow- 
growing form; globular; green blue in summer, 
vellow in winter; the leaves are very small and 
pointed, almost Heath-like. 

Var. Rosedalis compacta, a beautiful pyramidal 


shrub with erect, feathery, juvenile foliage, pale 
sea green in summer, indescribable shades of 
red bronze in winter, almost as fine and plumos:: 
as Pampas Grass. The branches are so slender 
that it is necessary to “ring” them with string 
or fine wire, otherwise snow or heavy rain will 
bend them out of shape. 

Var. Sanderiana.—This most distinct shrub 
has been sent out as a Juniper and asa Retinispora, 
but should, I think, be included with T. orientalis. 
It has foliage not unlike var. minima glauca, but 
stouter. It is not particularly hardy, and its 
branches die off or lose their lower foliage art 
times; but it cannot be omitted as its colour 
is unique—in summer a wonderful pale sea Dive, 
and in winter the colour of a Victoria Plum with 


CISTUS FLORENTINUS INOMR,: 
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the “bloom” on it. It Is very slow-growing 
and rare. 

Tsuga.— Most of the dwarf Hemlocks come 
from the Eastern American species T. canadensis. 
Of these var. nana is the least interesting, a bushy, 
low-growing, wide-spreading shrub rarely reaching 
3} feet; branches horizontal and flattened ; 
branchlets short; leaves thin, small and few; 
colour green yellow. 

Var. compacta nana, a thickly branched, low- 
growing globular form without stiffness of outline. 
A much prettier form than the last with bright 
green leaves. 

Var. parvifolia, a very slow-growing form ; 
branches erect, bending outwards at tip; leaves 
very small, upper side dark green, lower side 
distinctly blue. One of the best forms. 

Var. pendula, a hemispherical mass of pendulous 
branches, but not so compact as var. Sargentti 
pendula, which is very -compact, with closely 
appressed pendulous branches forming a broad, 
low, round-topped mass. Of the Western American 
Hemlocks no authentic dwarf form is recorded 
of T. Albertiana. Of T. Pattoniana I was sent 
a seedling plant, collected in British Columbia, 
which seems likely to retain its dwarf habit. Its 
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I have received pieccs of another dwarf form 
which originated in the Arnold Arboretum. Its 
foliage’ is smaller and thicker than either of 
Fletcher's seedlings, and the branchlets seem 
stiffer. 

The only other dwarf conifer recorded is 
Sequoia gigantea pygma@a, said to be a thick, bushy, 
dwarf form and to have originated in a French 
nursery. 

Many of the dwarf forms recorded are single 
specimens which have not been propagated ; 
others have been propagated but are difficult 
to obtain, being cultivated in out-of-the-way 
foreign nurseries. In the circumstances I append 
selections from the recorded forms, all of which 
are, or were up to the outbreak of the war, 
cultivated in British nurserics. Selection No. I 
contains (A) the best distinct dozen forms suitable 
for. the smallest garden; (B) similar forms, if 
more than twelve be required. ‘Selection No. 2 
contains additional good forms, many of which 


do not exceed the height attained by those in. 


No. r, and all of which are slow-growing. 
SELECTION No. 1.—(A) Abies balsamea hudsonica, 

Cupressus Lawsoniana minima glauca, C. pisifera 

nana aurca variegata, Cryptomeria — spiraliter 
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‘annual growth is barely perceptible, and it has 
formed a compact pyramid of about 15 inches high. 
T. carolintana.—Two true dwarfs of this species 
are recorded in America, but I have not seen them. 
T. diversifolia is a slow-growing species which 
might also be included: 

Psewudotsuga.— Of the Douglas Fir, four dwarf 
forms are known : 

Var. monsirosa, a very irregular, thick-set form ; 

short, crowded leaves, making eventually a flat, 
wide-spreading bush not 6 feet high. This form 
originated in’ France and may be synonymous 
with var. brevifolia, introduced a few years ago 
by, I think, Späth of Berlin; of which I have seen 
no description. 
' Two other dwarf forms both originated in 
Messrs. Fletcher’s nurseries. One seedling of 
the type, called var. Fletcheri, had, in sixteen 
vears, made a round bush only 15 inches high; 
the other, a dwarf of the glaucous Colorado Douglas 
Fir, var. glauca nana, is similar, but rather stronger 
in growth, which is curious, considering that in 
Nature it is the type and not the Colorado form 
which grows the biggest trees. 


falcata, Juniperus communis compressa, Picea 
excelsa Remonti, Pinus sylvestris beauvronensis, 
Taxus baccata pygmeza, Thuya occidentalis Little 
Gem, Thuiopsis dolabrata nana, Thuya orientalis 
Sanderiana, Pseudotsuga Douglasii Fletcheri. 
(B) Cupressus obtusa pygmza, Juniperus Sabina 
humilis, Picea excelsa Gregoriana, P. e. pygmzxa, 
Thuya plicata pygmæa, T. orientalis minima 
glauca. 

SELECTION No. 2.—Abies balsamea globosa 
nana, Cupressus Lawsoniana Fletcheri, C. obtusa 
nana densa, C. o. tetragona aurea, C. sphæroides 
leptoclada, Cedrus Libani brevifolia, Cryptomeria 
globosa nana, Juniperus communis alpina, J. Sabina 
horizontalis, J. procumbens, J. virginiana globosa, 
Picea excelsa Clanbrassiliana, P. e. microsperma, 
P. orientalis pygmæa, Pinus sylvestris globosa, 
nana, P. s. aurea, P. pumila, P. Strobus brevifolia, 
P. densifora Tanyoshe, P. Laricio nana 
aurea, Taxus cuspidata brevifolia,  Thuya 
occidentalis Späthi, T. o. ericoides, T. o. Ellwan- 
geriana aurea, T. orientalis Rosedalis compacta, 
Tsuga canadensis parvifolia, T. c. Sargentii 
pendula. MvurRRAY HORNIBROOK. 
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NEW AND RARE PLANTS 


AWARDS OF MERIT. 
Lonicera ciliosa.—The glorious Western 
Trumpet Honeysuckle from Western North 


America is an old plant, but, according to Mr. 
Rean in “ Trees and Shrubs,” now very rare in 


gardens. It is of the L. sempervirens or Scarlet 
Trumpet Honeysuckle group, the ovate leaves 
minutely hairy at the margins, very glaucous 


beneath, and producing orange scarlet flowers in 
clusters with considerable freedom, It is said to 
be as hardy as the Polar bear itself. Plant- 
lovers will be interested to know of the reappear- 
ance of this choice subject. Sent by Lady 
Gurney, Sprowston Hall, Norwich. 

Cistus Silver Pink.—A very beautiful self 
pink supposed to have resulted from the crossing 
of C. cyprius and C. villosus. The plant is free- 
flowering, the colour eftective over hoary looking 
leafage. From Messrs. Hillier, Winchester. 

Pæonia Lord Cavan.—A semi-double, coloured 
light crimson, the centre filled with gold and 
crimson petaloids. From Messrs. Kelway. 

Cheiranthus Pamela Purshouse.—A hvbrid 
having C. alpina and C. Allionii as its parents. 
Briefiv described, it possesses the perennial charac- 
teristics of the first named, to which is wedded the 
flower effect of C. Allionii glorified. It was shown at 
its best at the last May meeting, and as we now 
know—but what was not then state¢c—from 
examples grown fully exposed in the open. Hence 
it possesses great merit. From the Rev. E. Marsden 
Jones, Tilston Rectory, Malpas. 

Sweet Pea Royal Scot.—The colour is brilliant 
scarlet, the variety free-flowering. From Messrs. 
Dobbie and Co. 

Odontoglossum Miquelito.—The ground cclour 
is dull chocolate, bordered with pale mauve and 
a very fine wire-edged border of white. From Dr. 
Lacroze, Roehampton. 

Sobralia Lyoth (S. macrantha xS. Charlesworthi). 
—A remarkable hvbrid of exceptional size and 
beauty. The extending sepals are rosy purple with 
pronounced silvery reverse, the large and shapelv 
lip being of deep old rose. with soft yellow base. 
The best Charlesworthi hybrid yet introduced. 
From Messrs. Charlesworth, Hayward’s Heath. 

Lelio-Cattleya San Juan Victory (C. Mendelii 
x L.-C. Aphrodite).—The sepals are pale mauve, 
with rich purple lip and yellow tube. Shown by 
Mr. C. F. Waters, Balcombe. 

Odontioda Westpoint Beauty var. Exquisite.— 


- A very beautiful variety of fuscous red toned 


groundwork, margined with mauve. The lacerated 
lip is white tipped, above which the gold reticu- 
lated crest figures prominently. Shown by Sit 
Jeremiah Colman, Bart., Reigate (gardener, Mr. 
W. Collier). 

The foregoing novelties were shown before the 
Royal Horticultural Society on June 17, when 
the awards were made. . 


Our Lady’s Milk Thistle 
(Silybum Marianum) 


Tuts handsome Thistle is a foliage plant of much 
distinction. The large leaves, armed with verv 
sharp spines, are marked all over with white as if 
covered with runnels of milk. The plant is’at 
its best when the leaves are just full grown but 
have not yet flowered. The purple flowers on 
branching stems are not of much importance : 
the beauty of the plant is in the Acanthus-like 
foliage. Cutting out the flower-stems as soon as 
they appear does something to prolong the good 
condition of the leaves, though one bloom in a 
patch or in someother place should be left for seed. 
It is a biennial and comes freely from self-sown seed 
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Gardening of the Week 


FOR SOUTHERN GARDENS. 
` The Kitchen Garden. 


Peas.— As soon as late Peas have been staked 
they should be mulched with short litter. ARH 
Peas must be watered during prolonged spells 
of drought. lf possible, they should also be 
spraved late in the evening after a hot dav. If 
necessary. a sowing of a dwarf early variety may 
be made now. 

Globe Artichokes.—This valuable vegetable 
must be liberally watered during hot weather. 
Liquid manure should also be afforded in order 
to obtain large succulent crowns. A mulch of some 
manurial substance is invaluable during the summer 
months. 

General Work.—The long spell of drought 
has been verv trying to all vegetable crops. Those 
vegetables which were mulched early show the 
value of mulching in no small degree. Mulching 
should be persevered witheven now. Runner Beans 
ought to be mulched as soon as they have been 
staked Onions which have been planted out 
may be mulched with well-decaved horse-manure, 
Asparagus beds must be hoed frequently, not 
only to keep down weeds but to promote a healthy 
growth in the plants. 


Fruit Under Glass. 


Layering Strawberries.—This work must be 
proceeded with as soon as the runners are ready. 
Pill a quantity of 3-inch pots with loam, and 
plunge them between the rows of plants in the 
bed. Select the best runners and secure them 
to the pots with pegs or pieces of rafa pressed 
fhrmly mto the soil. The lavers must be kept 
moist by damping with a rosed can till they are 
well rooted. They mav then be severed from the 
old plants and placed in a sheltered situation 
ready for potting. Royal Sovereign is still one 
of the best varieties for forcing in pots. 


The Hardy Fruit Garden. 


Protection of Fruit.—Nets must be placed 
over (rooseberries, Currants and Raspberries 
betore the fruits commence to ripen, or birds 
will do considerable damage to the crops. If 
possible, the nets should be so adjusted that 
the fruits may be gathered without removing them. 
It the nets are placed over a rough wooden frame- 
work, they may remain untouched till all the 
fruits are gathered. 


The Flower Garden. 


Early Flowering Chrysanthemums. — Give 
these plenty of water when necessary, and place 
a mulch of short manure over the roots. Spray 
them with an insecticide about once a week to 
keep them free from aphis. To prevent damage 
trom rough winds, the plants must be staked and 
tied regularly. 

Agapanthuses.—These require abundance of 
water at the roots during the summer months, 
and plenty of stimulants must be given to old- 
established plants in order to keep them in good 
flowering condition, Liquid manure from the 
farmyard provides excellent food for these gross- 
feeding plants. 

Ornamental Gourds.—When these are in 
active growth they must be liberally supplied with 
water. The growth of these plants needs constant 
attention to thinning and regulating, and they 
must be securely tied to their supports. Orna- 
mental Gourds are most interesting objects for 
growing over po aa arches or lattice-work. 
They may also be used to cover the faces of large 


boulders. 
Plants Under Glass. 


General Work.—Persevere with the final 
potting of Chrysanthemums, and place them out 
in their sammer quarters. Water them carefully 
till they are fairly established in the new soil. 
Place stakes to the growths of Lilium speciosum, 
and top-dress the latter with arich compost. Spray 
them with an insecticide occasionally to keep 
them free from aphis. Humeas are now developing 
their inflorescences and must be given plenty of 
room to grow. When in flower, one or two of 
the best should be set apart for seed. Pot on 
voung plants as they become ready, but do not 
overpot them or afford water carelessly, and 
shade them from bright sun. 

i i E. Harriss. 
(Gardener to Lady Wantage.) 
Lockinge Gardens, Wantage, Berks. 


THE GARDEN. 


FOR NORTHERN GARDENS. 


The Kitchen Garden. 


Asparagus.—Unless in very late districts, 
no further cuttings should be made after this 
date. All growths appearing from now should 
be encouraged to grow awav freely in order to 
develop crowns for next season’s cutting. -© Where 
possible, it will be advisable to support these 
shoots by means of stakes to prevent them being 
broken by high winds, and it is equally important 
that the beds be kept free from weeds. 


Endive.—The main sowing of this excellent 
salad should now be made. Sow in drills an inch 
deep and about a foot apart. Thin out the voung 
plants when large enough, and these thinnings 
can be transplanted in a specially prepared bed. 
As with Lettuce, they must on no account be 
allowed to suffer from lack of moisture in dry 
weather. 

Leeks.—Planting out of the main crop should 
not be longer delayed. Assuming that the ground 
was liberally manured at the time of digging. 
no further dressing at this time will be necessary. 
Draw fairly deep drills 18 inches apart, and plant 
with a long dibber, only covering the roots with a 
little soil. 


The Flower Garden. 


Perennials.—In many establishments fine 
collections have been sadlv neglected during the 
past few vears, and the building up of a fresh 
stock will be a matter of some concern. Quite 
a number of these can be raised from seed if sown 
now, and, if carefully grown, will make serviceable 
plants for the border next season. If only a 
himited number is required, these may be sown 
in boxes or cold frames and afterwards trans- 
ferred to borders outdoors. In most districts 
they can be successfully grown if sown outside 
in a well-prepared border. 

Spring Bedding Plants.—The present is a suit- 
able time to make the final sowing of such plants 
as Wallflowers, Myosotis, Polvanthus and many 
other plants required for next season's display. 
Auriculas and Daisies should be divided up and 
planted on the reserve border, while Aubrietias 
and Alyssum can be easily increased from 
cuttings. 


Carnations.—In many cases it will be found 
necessary to apply over the surface of the border 


a mulch either of leaf-mould or stable manure 
passed through a half-inch mesh sieve Go 


over the plants from time to time and secure the 
growths to the stakes, taking care in tying to 
allow ample room for the stems to swell. ` 


Plants Under Glass. 


Primulas.—Where a late spring batch of these 
greenhouse flowering plants is required, seed should 
be sown at once. In order to have good-sized 
plants by the autumn, they must be kept growing 
steadily. Earlier plants must be potted on as 
they require it, and a suitable compost for subse- 
quent shifts would be two parts of turfy loam to 
one part each of leaf-mould and dried cow-manure, 
with a good sprinkling of sand. 


Cinerarias.—There is still time to sow in order 
to produce a fine display in the spring months of 
next year. Plants from late sowings should be 
given more generous treatment than that accorded 
the earlier stocks. Perhaps the greatest difficulty 
to be overcome is the prevalence of insect pests. 
Systematic fumigation should be practised, or at 
least some other method of combating these 
pests ; otherwise satisfactory results cannot be 
obtained. 


Stocks.—It would be difficult to find a class 
of plants that gives such a magnificent display 
as do the various forms of Stocks. Seed 
sown at intervals from now till the middle of 
July will give a fine succession of flowers. There 
must be no coddling at any stage of their growth. 
Sow in pots or pans and prick out into 24-inch 
pots when quite young. 


Fruit Under Glass. 


Strawberries.—Where Strawberries are forced 
early, the runners should be secured at the earliest 
opportunity from young fruitful plants and lavered 
into small pots. These will root in a very short 
time, and should be transferred to the fruiting 
pots as soon as the roots appear at the bottom of 
the small pots. After potting, stand them in a 
position fully exposed to the sun, and remove 
runners as they appear. 

JOHN HIGHGATE. 

(Head-gardener to the Marquis of Linlithgow.) , 

Hopetoun, South Queensferry, Linlithgow. 
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SOCIETIES 


ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


THERE was quite a good display of summer flowers 
on the occasion of the fortnightly meeting on 
June 17, a number which might have been much 
augmented but for the prevailing heat and the 
almost unparalleled long-continued drought. 
From these combined causes the Paonies and 
lrises, which are usually so good at tbis season, 
had suffered appreciably, and were not, therefore, 
seen at thcir best. The Pæonies were, however, in 
great force, both from Wisbech, Langport and 
Keston. Mr. Hicks and the Rev. J. H. Pemberton 
showed excellent Roses ; Messrs. Cheal and Hillier, 
choice shrubs. Greenhouse flowers from Edmonton, 
Carnations from Hayward’s Heath, and Orchids 
from various sources were also good. There were 
several novelties of merit which are referred to 
under ‘‘New and Rare Plants.” 


FLORAL COMMITTEE. 


Present: H. B. May, Esq. (chairman), and Messrs, 
J. Barr. S. Morris. G. Reuthe, J. Heal, J. Moorman, 
A. Ireland, T. Stevenson, W. Howe, A. Dixon, ©. E. 
Pearson, W. Thomson, J. Hudson, H. Cowley, E. H. 
Jeukins, H. Darlington, J. MeLeod, C. Fielder, A. Jackman, 
R. C. Notcutt and E. A. Bowles, 

HARDY FLOWERS, 

The beautiful new Peony, Paonia Woodwardiana, 
sent by Miss Willmott, attracted many, though probably 
another year it will be still stronger. The flowers are 
cupped, 3 inches or so across, pale mauve in colour, with 
a central tuft of golden anthers, 

Mr. ‘Temple-West, Reigate, had three choice and 
interesting alpines— Phyteuma comosa, Lycopodium 
clavatum and Heliehrysnm frigidum, and we could wish 
that others would follow the example of this gentleman 
and biing their choicest specimens when in flower, A 
rare specimen in flower is often a greater attraction than 
a big general group of everyday garden flowers, 

Mr. Clarence Elliott. Stevenage, did not show many 
things, but in generously grouping and associating the 
rather ditħeult magenta-coloured Lychnis Viscaria splen- 
dens plena with the grev-leaved. mauve-coloured Ne peta 
Mussini he not only demonstrated how opposites often 
agree—Which savoury of the paradoxical, perhaps—--but 
afforded an object-lesson in the exhibition hall quite worth 
taking out into or repeating in the garden, One or two 
lessons of equal teaching Value at every exhibition would 
at onee rob them of not a little of their stereotyped 
character and sameness, but also allord food for thought. 

Mr. G. Reuthe, Weston, as usual, had many interesting 
subjects, a notable one being a gaunt-looking inflorescence 
of the not frequently seen Beschorneria yucceoides, 
This was 5 feet or so high. In opposition was the 2-inch- 
high red-flowered Viola bosniaca (a pem for the moraine). 
while Dianthus alpinus, Linaria pallida (very good) and 
Ononis . fruticosa were of outstanding merit. | ‘Three 
Peonies that would enrich any collection—assuming they 
do not already exist—are Duchesse de Nemours (un- 
doubtedly the finest all-round double-flowered fragrant 
white), Dog Rose (single, pale rose, with a glorious tuft 
of orange-coloured petaloids) and King Edward VII. 
(a rich erimson purple, whose gold-bordered petalolds are 
banded with crimson). Silver Banksian medal. 

The Misses Hopkins, Shepperton-on-Thames: Mr. G. W. 
Miller, Wisbech: and Messrs. Piper, Bayswater, also 
showed a variety of hardy things. 

Messrs. Kelway. Langport, had a considerable extent 
of tabling filled with Pwonies and Larkspurs. Of those 
first named, Empire, Queen of Roses, Vietor, Dorothy 
(single pink, gold centre) and Sea Shell were very good: 
while of the Larkspurs, Sir W. Laurier, Mrs. J. Kelway 
and Constance appealed strongly. 

From Messrs, R. H. Bath, Limited, Wisbech, there 
was a notable grouping of Pronies, Spanish Irises and 
Larkspurs. Of the Pwonies—and these predominated— 
Duchesse de Nemours (grand double white), Delachii 
(tine crimson), Sweetheart (semi-double, rose pink, golden 
petaloids), M. Chas. Levêque (softest: pink), General Hori 
(crimson and gold), and Eugénie Verdier (double pink) 
were very good. Tris Cajanus, a rich yellow Spanish sort, 
was very ctfective. Silver Flora medal. 

Messrs, Wallace and Co., Colchester, staged a few of 
the latest of the modern Bearded Trises—the epoch-making 
Dominion, the inimitable gold and crimson Knysna, 
the richly coloured Tom Tit, together with the all but: 
unique Sweet Lavender, Phyllis Bliss and much besides. 
As garden flowers these moderns are great gains, great. 
in stature and in flower texture, separated in branching 
habit and tlower freedom from their older brethren by 
an unbridgabie gulf. 


ROSES. 


Excellent. stands of these were set up by Mr. Elisha 
J. Hicks, Twyford—Cupid (large single pink), Leontine 
Gervaise (a charming climbing Wichnraiana of buff and 
yellow tints amid lustrous Icafagc), Melody, Queen Marv, 
the lovely Lady Pirrie, and Trier, a white, gold-anthered 
Polvyantha that is productive of capital effect. Silver-* 
gilt Banksian medal. 

The best thing from the Rev. J. H. Pemberton was his 
new golden pillar Rose Star of Persia. It attains to 
10 fect highy while the rich effect_of gold surpasses every - 
thing else that we know.) Pax (pure white), Rayon d'Or 
and-Moonlight-were-otherts, 
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GREENHOUSE PLANTS, 


Messrs. H. B. May and Sons, Edmonton, contributed a 
large table, on which the red, white and blue Hydrangeas 
were conspicuous, also Verbena Ellen Willmott (pink) and 
V. King of Searlets. Lemon-scented Verbenas and fra- 
vrant-leaved Pelargoniums were charming, while Helio- 
tropes in plenty afforded fragrance of quite another type. 
Silver Flora medal. 

Mesur. Allwood Brothers, Hayward’s Heath, showed 
very good Carnations, a choice assortment of the most 
popular sorts being on view. Bronze Flora medal. 


FLOWERING SHRURS. 


Messrs. J. Cheal and Sons, Crawley, displayed these 
freely. The best thing was undoubtedly Robinia hispida, 
a subject of high ornament, loaded with racemes of rich 
rose flowers. R. Decaisneana was also good. Kalmia 
latifolia and K. angustifolia, with Leptospermum Bos- 
caweni, were others of note. 

Prominent items in a group from Messrs. Tiller, 
Winchester, were Abutilon vitifolium, Lavatera Olbia, 
Cistus Silver Pink and the all-yclow Lonicera trago- 
phbyila. 

ORCHID COMMITTEE. 


Present: Sir Jeremiah Colman, Bart. (chairman), Sir 
Harry J. Veitch, and Messrs. J. O’Brien, W. Bolton, 
A. Dye, F. Hanbury, W. H. White, C. Lucas, W. Kaye, 
S. Flory, T. Armstrong, C. H. Curtis, F. Sander, W. Cobb, 
R. Thwaites, Pantia Ralli and R. A. Rolfe. 

Messrs. Charlesworth and Co., Hayward’s Heath, staged 
some fine Orchids, for which they were awarded a silver 
Fiora medal. The chief exhibits were Cologyne bur- 
fordicnse (asperata x pandurata), Sobralia Lyoth 
(S. macrantha x S. Charlesworthi—see ‘‘ New and Rare 
Plants ”), Odontoglossum eximium Xanthotes, Odonto- 
glossum eximillus (eximium x illustrissimum), Odonto- 
g'oasum Aireworth (crispum x Lambeauianum), Odonto- 
glossum Dorcen (eximium x Empress of India), Odoutioda 
Hilda (Odontoglossum Dora x Odontioda Royal Gem), 
Odontloda Alcantara (Odontioda Cooksoniæ x Odonto- 
giossum eximium) Odontoglossum eximium. and Charles- 
worthara Alpha (Miltonioda Ajax x Oncidioda Cook- 
soniw), 

Sir Jeremfah Colman, Bart., Gatton Park, Reigate 
(gardener, Mr. J. Collier). staged some nice plauts. including 
Odontioda Westpoint Beauty var. Exquisita (Odontioda 
Bradshawise Gatton Queen x Odontoglossum eximium— 
see ‘ New and Rare Plants °’). 

H. T. Pitt, Esq., Stamford Hill, exhibited only one 
plant, namely, Bulbophyllum Balfourianum, for which 
he waa awarded a cultural commendation. 

Messrs. Flory and Black. Slough, exhibited a few nice 
plants, including Brasso-Cattleya grandis (B.-C. Thorntonii 
x C. Mendelll grandis) and Sophro-Cattleya Nerissa 
(S.-C. Saxa x C. Triane Backhousiana). - 

Messrs. Sander and Sons, St. Albans, exhibited some 
fine Orchids, for which they received a silver Banksian 
medal. The exhibit included Odontoglossum Lambeaui- 
anum var. (crispum x Rolfe), Lelio-Cattleya Aphrodite 
var. Rex and Odontioda Bradshawie Cookson’s var. 

Mr. C. F. Waters, Balcombe, exhibited a fine plant 
of Letio-Cattleya San Juan Victory (sce ‘‘ New and Rare 

ants °}. 

Por hetoi, Roehampton, exhibited a fine Odonto- 
giogssunma, namely, O. Miquelito (sce “ New and Rare 


Plants °°}. 
PRUIP AND VEGETABLE COMMITTEE. 


Present: W. Poupart, Esq. (chairman), the Rev. W, 
Wilks, an@ Messrs. Owen Thomas, J. Bates, E. Beckett. 
C. Allgrove, A. Allan, H. Markham, F. Jordan, A Bu!lock, 
W. Jefferies, P. Perkins. G. Berrv, W. Divers, H. Rivers 
and GQ. Tinley. ; 


THB YORK FLOWER SHOW AND 
GALA. 


THE fifty-seventh York Gala was opened on the 18th 
inst. This was the first show since 1914, and the Council 
responsible for the arrangements is to be congratulated 
on its success. Owing to the lack of sympathy on the 
part. of the Railway Executive, many firms and wonld-be 
competitors were unable to get exhibits through. Although 
the show was, of course, not up to the old standard, the 
exhibits staged left little to complain about. The Orchids 
and Carnations were very good. The Sweet Peas gave ns 
the impression that they were overdone, the effect being 
too heavy. Owing to shortage of labour, in addition to 
rail troubles, some of the classes were not entered for, 
and in others the entries were weak. The Secretary, 
Mr. H. W. Pulleyn, had an anxions time, and deserves 
the thanks of exhibitors and visitors alike. 


ORCHIDS AND STOVE PLANTS. 


Messrs. James Cypher and Sons, Cheltenham, staged a 
70 fect run of Orchids. which did much to redeem the other 
disappointments of the show. Thunia Magoniana was 
the centre of attraction. A rather unusual exhibit was a 
plant of Cypripedium niveum with six well-developed 
hlooms. two of the spikes having two blooms each. C. 
macrochilum and C. conco-vellatulum were also well 
shown. <A really fine plant of Cattleya gigas was another 
attraction, the Intense colour being very noticeable, 
The white Cattleva Queen Mary was another valuable 
apecimen on this stand. Messrs. Cypher also put. up a 
choice group of Orchids and foliage plants, beautifully 
arranged. P A feats wo 

Messrs. Mansell and Flatcher, Limited, Rawdon, erected 
& compact exhibit of Orchids, including Miltonias, Odonto» 
glosenms, Cypripedinms and Cattlevas. 

There were five entries in the class for a collection of 
planta, alwavsa a feature at York. Messrs. James Cypher 
and Sons were an easy first with a choice mixture of 
Orchids and foliage plants. Mr. W. A. Holmes was second 
and Councillor T. M. Petch. Bridtington, third. Councillor 
Vetch alo took the second award for a group of bedding 


ninis, 


THE GARDEN. 


Messrs. C. E. Simpson. Limited. York, took first prize 
fora group of Calceolarias, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Messrs. W. A. Holmes, West End Nurseries, Chester- 
field, gained first prize for a magnificent miscelancous 
group, in which good use was made of Crotons, Caladiums, 
Ferns and Palms, 

CARNATIONS, 

Mr. C. H. Tandevin, Raby Flower Farm, Willaston, 
Chester, staged a tine collection of Carnations. Robin 
Clover has a buff ground with cerise mar kings, notable 
for its very strong growth. This varicty is a seedling from 
Sunstar, and will prove a decided acquisition, Satfron, 
Supreme and Peerless were other good things on the 
stand. The latter is certainly one of the best cerise varieties 
in existence, 

Messrs, Allwood Brothers, Hayward’s Heath, ina typical 
Allwood exhibit which did much to grace the show, 
included the novelty Wivelsfield Beauty, described as 
pale yellow, pearl pencilled and suffused salmon and 
vermilion. A fine varicty. The new Harold, whieh 
created a sensation at Chelsea, was in evidence here. 
Other good varieties were the rose pink Destiny, Bishton 
Wonder and Wivelsficld White. 

Messrs, Stuart Low and Co., Bush Hill Park, Enfield. 
staged a large exhibit of popular varieties, weil grown and 
Well shown, 


CARNATIONS.—COMPETITIVE CLASS. 


Mr. Wm. Atkinson. Middlethorpe Lodge Gardens, 
York, was first for a group of Carnations, Mr. W. Lang- 
statte being second, 


SWEET PEAS, 


Messrs, E. W. King and Co., Coggeshall, put up a neat 
exhibit, the centre of attraction being Doris, which is 
to be sent ont next year. Doris is à strong grower, nearly 
all the blooms being in fours. The colour may best be 
described as a mixture of cerise, salmon and vermilion. 
Gladys, a fine self lilac in colour, will create a sensation 
when sent out. The blooms are large and plentiful. ‘There 
NOLS also some promising seedlings in this group. First 
prize. 

Messrs. §. Bide and Sons, Alma Nurserles, Farnham, 
brought some choice blooms in their pretty group. Ruth 
Bide, a sunproof cerise; the white Constance Hinton; 
and Rowena were prominent. Second prize, 


ROSES. 


In the class for seventy-two blooms, Mr. D. Prior, 
Colchester, was first with a glorious collection, some of 
the most noteworthy examples being Lady Ashtown. 
Bessie Brown and J. B. Clark. Mr. Elisha Hicks, 
Senora, was second, and Messrs, Jarman and Co., Chard, 
third. 

Mr. Prior scored again with forty-cight blooms, Mr. 
Hicks being placed second. 

Mr. D. Prior, The Nurseries, Colchester, took first 
prize in the class for thirty-six blooms, Messrs. Jarman 
pace Chard, being second, and Mr. Elisha Hicks 
third. 

Mr. Elisha Hicks was awarded first prize for a collection 
of Roses, in which he included Margaret Dickson Hamill, 
General McArthur and Cupid, among others. Mr. Lang- 
staffe, York, took the second prize. 

Messrs. G. and W. H. Burch, Peterborough. staged a 
small, well-grown collection, among which we noted most 
of the more prominent prize-winning varieties, 


HERBACEOUS PERENNIALS. 


There were a few good exhibits in this class. Messrs. 
Wm. Artindale and Son, Nether Green Nurseries, Sheffield, 
well deserved the first prize awarded them. In their 
group Messrs. Artindale gave prominence to Pzonies, 
Mile. J. Dessert being especially fine. Campanulas, 
Verbascums and Delphiniums were also well shown. The 
second prize went to Messrs. Harkness and Sons, Redale, 
who relied upon a nice arrangement. of Lupines with a 
border of Oriental Poppies. 


HARDY FLOWERS. 


Messrs. Harkness and Sons were first for a collection of 
hardy cut flowers, thelr Poppies adding a brilliant feature 
to the show. The same firm took the second prize in this 
section for twenty-four bunches. 

Mr. James Sunley, Tadcaster, was first in the aimatcurs’ 
class for twelve bunches of hardy cut flowers. 

Mr. G. W. Miller, Wisbech, surmounted the transport 
trouble and put up a fine show, chicfly of herbaceous 
perennials. The new Erigeron Cadlands Favourite was 
to the fore. Spanish Irises, Peonies, Delphiniumse and 
dwarf Campanulas were also well shown. 

Messrs. Kent and Brydon, Darlington, had a pretty 
water garden backed with Irises, which was much admired. 

Mr. G. Yeld, 2, Burton Lane, York, showed a small 
but pretty group of hybrid and cross-bred Irises and 
Hemerocallis. 

Messre. J. Cheal and Sons, Limited, Crawley, exhibited 
plans and sketches of gardens in place of their customary 
exhibit. 

The entries for a group of flowers in vase or epergne for 
dining-table were few, but of good quality. Mr. Elisha 
Hicks was first with a heautiful epergne of Irish Elegance. 
Mra. J. W. Jefferson, York, was second, and Councillor 
T. M. Petch third. 

Messrs, James Rackhonse and Son, York, in a mis- 
cellancous group made a feature of Carnations and Sweet. 
Peas in pots. 

Messrs. Waterer, Sons and Crisp, Limited. Bagshot, put 
up a much admired group of Kalmia latifolia. the newly 
adopted American national emblem. This shmb comes 
in as the Rhododendrons begin to go off, and will become 
as popular in England as it now is In America. 

In the class for twenty-four bunches of hardy cut 
flowers, Messrs. G. Longster and Sens, Malton. took first 
prize. 
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Rock GARDENS. 


Messrs. James Backhonse and Sons, York, had a small 
but choice rock garden, which included well-flowered 
plants of Helichrysum rigidum, a rare subject ; a pretty 
little patch of Thymus Serpyllum albus, Helianthemum 
tuberarium, and Raoulia glabra, among many others. 
A moraine full of suitable Plants was also on view.’ 

Messrs, S. Broadhead and Son, Wooldale Nurseries 
Thongsbridge, Huddersfield, erected a charming rock 
garden which contained over 100 subjects, well grown 
and mostly in full bloom. Linaria pallida and its white 
Variety were prominent, as were Cistus florentinus and 
some remarkably tine Saxifrages. 

Messrs, Kent and Brydon, Darlington, in a large and 
attractive exhibit inchaded Thymus Serpyllum albusin fnit 
bloom, the tiny Rhododendron ovatum, Hypericum 
gracile, Campanulas, Erigerons, Lithospermums and many 
other typical specimens, i 

FRTIT. 


The only fruit exhibit was a non-conipetitive table of 
high-class produce staged by Mr. C. E. Simpson, York. 
This inehided Melons, Apples, Pears and Grapes, 


TRADE EXHIRITS. 

Large Gold Medals.— Messrs. Kent and Brydon, Dar- 
lington; Allwood Brothers, Hayward's Heath; Mansell 
and Hatcher, Rawdon; J. Cheal and Sons, Limited, 
Crawley ; and Milner, Son and White. 

Gold Medals.— Messrs. S. Broadhead and Son, Thongs- 
bridge; C. E. Simpson, York; Stuart Low and Co., 
Bush Hill Park; G. W. Miller, Wisbech; J. Waterer, 
Sons and Crisp, Bagshot ; J. Backhouse and Sons, York ; 
G. Yeld, York; and C. H. Tandevin, Willaston. 

The educational and scientific exhibit of the Royal 
Horticultural Society was a centre of attraction and 
helped to add to the value of the show, 

The British Gardeners’ Association had a tent in the 
grounds and was a centre for Visitors, 


AROUND THE MARKETS 


HE new lines this week—I am afraid that to 
iny lady readers this will be reminiscent. of 
drapers’ sale announcements; but it is alxo 
a time-honoured market expression—are 
Spanish Apricots, French Black Currants, 
English Cherries, Broad Beans, and. in the 
flower market, a short supply of Erigeron 
philadelphicum, which was cleared on sight. Ail the fruit 
have mentioned is particularly good. The English 
Cherries were Rivers’ Early, May Duke and Black Bigar- 
reau chictly, and realised from (308. to 42s. 6d. per half 
sieve, while the French Black Currants were almost as 
dear. Now that a steady rain has arrived, English Black 
and Red Currants will soon be on hand, but po many 
have fallen that they are bound to be high-priced. Straw- 
berries have been at their highest supply during the past 
few days, and I fear the rain has come too late to prolong 
the crop or improve the quality. This year the fruits 
have been nice and dry—never drier — but too many have 
been green and hard at the tips, while the flavour has not 
been quite 80 good as one associates with a kunny ripening 
season, Still, they have sold well on the whole, even though 
1s. 6d. per lb. retail has generally been the cheapest. A 
customer demurred at this price last Saturday, insisting 
that “in the shop just up the road beautiful Strawberries 
were marked 10d. per lb.” For a moment we had visions 
of a millionaire turned philanthropist. but it turned ont. 
that the lady had failed to notice the microscopic “ 1b.” on 
the ticket. Then peace again reigned and the sun shone 
as brilliantly as before. Cucumbers and Tomatoes are 
gradually going down, the latter to Is. 3d., but a few 
pence higher for the best samples, which are partieularly 
good, in marked contrast. to the Tencriffe Tomatocs, 
though there are also some poor offerings of English 
grown, and some have been damaged by the caterpillar. 

Though in short supply, Cabbages are mostly of exeellent 
quality, as they need be at from 5s. upwards per doren. 
Cauliflowers are large but very loose and from 6s. te 10x. 
per dozen, and still are in great demand. Rhubarb atill 
sells well, probably on account of the short supplies of 
green Goosebcrries, which fetch from 192s. per half. New 
Potatoes at 4d., and lower for seconds, are generally very 
good. The poor lines are Lettuce and Parsley, and this, 
in view of the weather, is only to be expected. Where 
will be an even greater shortage of Lettuce in six weeks’ 
time. To-day small Cabbage Lettuce are 1s. êd. to 
2s. 6d., and Cos 5s. to &s. per dozen. 

The flower trade is generally poor. Roses have beeome 
Scarce, and the tight bud gathered early in the morning 
is a passé, full bloom Rose by tea-time; small wonder 
we do not care to handle them. Sweet Peas, mostly indoor, 
have also gone off and cannot now be profitable at 4s. per 
dozen bunches. Gardenias and Stephanotis have sur- 
vived the war somehow and are quite good. Peronics, 
which have been very fine, are almost done, but excellent. 
Gladioli, chiefly Coivillei hybrids, are more plentiful. 
The splendid dark blue English Irises were at their greatest 
last week and now are replaced by mixed Spanish Irises, 
and these fetch 1s. 6d. to 2s. per dozen spikes. 

The bedding plant season is closing, and generally it 
has been very profitable, Wonderfully good Hydrangeas, 
mostly pink and white, and Rambler Roses in pots are 
going well, as also are crimson Crassulas and Visearins. 

June 20, A. Coster. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


“The Land Question Solved!” by Harry A. Day 
Published by Methuen and Co., Limited, 36, Essex 
Street. London, W.C.: price 2s. 6d. net. 

“The Kitchen Gardensand Its Management,” abridged 
and adapted from/the standardyFrench work of Professor 
Cressont cby (David Garnett.) Published by Selwyn 
and- Blount, York Buildings, Adélphi, London, W.C.2 - 
price 1s. net. 
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~ ANSWERS 
TO CORRESPONDENTS 


FRUIT GARDEN. 


PEA LOSSOM AND OTHER QUESTIONS (B. R. D.). 
—There is nothing to show in the dead flowers sent why 
the Pear fails to fruit. Isit a solitary Pear tree, or does it 
flower at a different season from neighbouring ones ? 
Its failure may possibly be accounted for by its being self- 
sterile. The Cherry flowers, however, are attacked by 
the fungus Monilia fructigena, and next winter it would 
be. well to prune out carefully all dead and dying shoots 
andspurs. The tree should then be sprayed with Bordeaux 
mixture just before the flowers open. The foliage of the 
Lilac is attacked by a bacterial disease which is difficult 
to combat. Spraying is not likely to be of any great use, 
but something might be usefully done by dressing the 
soil with superphosphate. 


DISEASE IN FRUIT TREES (C. M. D.).—Spray your 
Ho tree, which is attacked by American blight, forcibly 
with paraffin emulsion at summer strength now, and again 
later if necessary. The paraffin emulsion is prepared 
by dissolving a quarter of a pound of soft soap in hot 
water and then adding 2} pints of paraffin to 10 gallons 
of water, finally churning the mixture to a cream by 
pumping backwards and forwards with a syringe until 
the paraffin is so intimately mixed with the water that 
it does not separate out. The Plum (it is a Plum, is it not, 
not a Pear’) is badly attacked by silver-leaf, and the 
whole of the part attacked should be cut out and burned, 
cutting behind the point at which a brown stain is visible 
in the wood. The fungus fruits on dead wood, and is 
Paint over the wound 


catalogue. 


then a menace to other trees, 
made in removing the branch. There is no cure. The 
Peach is attacked by leaf-curl. Spray the tree next 
February, before the flowers open, with Burgundy mixture 
to which soap has been added at the rate of half an ounce 
to the gallon of water. 


— ~ 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


VIOLAS ATTACKED (Viola, Bideford) —We do not 
find ~elworms in the Violas sent, and think the plants are 
re i from drought rather than from injury by any 
pest. 

NAMES OF PLANTS.—Anirim.—tris graminea. It is 
the ussual habit of this Iris to produce its flowers among 
the foeliage. Planted in poor soil its foliage would not be 
so luxuriant, and the flowers would be more visible. 
H. E.—1, Euonymus latifolius; 2, Amelanchier cana- 
densis; 3, Sequoia sempervirens (Redwood).——A 
Reader. —1, Fabiana imbricata: 2, Kalmia glauca.—— 
A. Smith.—Rose Conrad F. Meyer.——M .— Gaultheria 
Shallon. 
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No. 49 Carnation House is made of selected well-seasoned red wood 

of superior quality and strengthened with our improved cast and 

wrought-iron fittings. Substantially framed—strengthened with 

spandril brackets Complete system of ventilation at roof and side. 

Iron gutters fitted and down pipes provided. Full Specification and 
Estimate on application. 
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A Allotment 


VERY allotment holder wants to get the largest possible yield from the seed 
he has sown. 
ground, there is only \ 

prevent disease and blight from attacking and destroying the crops. 
The most reliable sprayer on the market and the one 
you should buy is the “ Ubel ” Knapsack Sprayer, the 
proved and tested machine made to conform to the 
specifications of the Food Production Department. 

It is moderate in price 
The complete “ Ubel ” line is shown in our illustrated 
Please write to-day for a copy. 


UNITED BRASSFOUNDERS & ENGINEERS, Ltd., 
Empress Foundry, Cornbrook, Manchester. 


-UBE 


Apart from the choosing of good seed and proper by tilling the 
one way to get a good harvest, and that is to spray and 


and easy to operate. 


” Knapsack 
Sprayers 


, 
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KATAKILLA 


NON -POISONOUS 
THE PERFECT INSECTICIDE WASH FOR FRUIT, 
VEGETABLES, FLOWERS. 


Smal! Cartons for IO Gallon Wash essees B/= each 
Large Cartons for50 D? D? ..n sewer -.+ ss G/- each 


Ly” j From Nurserymen, Seedsmen and Ironmongers. 
i T Sole Manufacturers 
MS DOUGALL Bros LTD. 


MANCHESTER. 


66-66, PORT STREET, 


A Well-Designed 


Carnation House 


Carnations, to be successfully grown, require a House and 
special treatment to themselves. The House illustrated 
is a comparatively cheap type and yet it is splendidly 
designed to meet every requirement. Whilst specially 
designed for Carnation-growing it has the advantage of 
being suitable for use as a general Plant House. 


It is sturdily built—selected materials of the best quality and 
highly skilled workmanship—give the Strength and Finish which 
characterise all B. & P. Structures. This house will give 
you the best results—and that lasting satisfaction which only 
well-designed and soundly-constructed Buildings can fully afford. 


Write for Illustrated List of Small Glasshouses. 


Enquiries invited for Heating Systems, Conservatories, Vinery Ranges, ‘Peach Houses, Carnation 
Houses, Garden Frames, etc., of all descriptions, with requisite accessories. 


Telegrams 


‘* Boulton 
| Norwich ” 


"Boulton ¢PaulZ 


NORWICH 


Telephone 
851 Norwich 
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POULTRY NOTES 


BY W. POWELL-OWEN, F.B.S.A. . 


N these bustling days, when varieties come 

and go, the average poultry-keeper is apt 

‘to forget “ye goode olde breedes.”” It is 

unwise, however, to take it for granted 

that all breeds of the past are but “has 
beens.” No; public opinion to-day is centred 
around only a handful of breeds, but to-morrow 
there may come changes. 


Selecting a Breed.—At the moment White 
Wvyandottes, Rhode Island Reds and White 
Leghorns are very much in the limelight as regards 
¢gg-producing merits. Light Sussex, Buff Rocks 
and Black Leghorns press them closely. Fighting 
its way up the ladder, however, I see the Ancona, 
and close at hand the Orpington. 


their excessive .broodiness, but I` 
Whites and the Bufts knocking at the door again. 
Why this thusness, then’? The reason is that 
directly a breed is taken up in earnest by British 
poultry-breeders, its merits are brought to the 
fore. No doubt it is because breeders 
of this country cannot be beaten by 
any others in the world in the gentle 
art of stock-breeding. The favoured 
breeds of to-day hold their 
because they are popular and have been 
extensively taken up on all sides. 
Common sense dictates that thev should 


posi tion 


be supported, but, nevertheless, the 
fact remains that in some of the 
supposed ‘‘has been’’” varieties there 


is splendid material awaiting the 
moulding process. 
Prettiest Breed of 
Sydney Hiller of Cleveland Poultry 
Standon, Herts, sends me a 
snapshot of a trio of his Silver-laced 
Wyandottes. Having bred and ex- 
hibited this variety with much success 
in the past, I may be somewhat biased 
when I say it is the prettiest fowl 
With the centre of each 
feather white and the edging a circle of 
black, no prettier picture can _ be 
imagined than a flock or pen of Silvers 
strutting about field or run. 
3ut just as the breed still finds a soft 


Fowls. — Mr. 


Farm, 


we have. 


a grass 


spot in my heart, so does it appeal 
to other old breeders. Mr. Hiller, 
for instance, has won many prizes with 
Silvers, and even though he keeps such 1919 
breeds as White Leghorns, Rhode Island Reds, 


White 


forsake 


Dottes and White 
his favourites the and also the 
In these days it is pardonable for poultry- 
keepers to overlook the fact that the Silver-laced 
is the old original from which sprang the White 
(as a sport) and other colours. But for the Silver, 
then, we have had the wonderful 
White Wyandotte, so that we can sit and admire 
the snapshot given on this page. 


Silver-laced Wyandottes.—Time was when 
the Silver Wvyandottes held their own in lJaving 
competitions in this country, 


Runners, he does not 
Silvers, 


4 Olds. 


should not 


though one never 


sees an entry now. But in the Colonies and in 
America the breed has a splendid following. A 
week ago I received a letter from an old friend 
in New Zealand, who, knowing my love of Silvers, 
sent me word of the splendid laying of the breed 


in that country. A Silver-laced Wyandotte 


One had thought | 
that Orpingtons had “gone West" because of 
find the | 


Hiller, Cleveland Poultry Farm, Standon, Herts. 


hen has won the New Zealand Laying Contest 
in the single-pen section for heavy breeds with a 
score of 278 eggs for the twelve months. A 
splendid winter layer of good-sized tinted eggs, 
the Silver is a reliable sitter and gentle mother, 
and does not give too much trouble by way of 
excessive broodiness. lt has, like all the Wyan- 
dottes, yellow leg and flesh, and may not, therefore, 
be the best of table birds, but nowadays the 
prejudice against the yellow flesh is not so pro- 
nounced as before the war. Many there are 
who like beauty with usefulness, and to these 
this pretty variety should appeal. 


To Prepare Oyster Shells for Fowls.—I am 
often asked by correspondents which is the best 
shell for poultry, and I favour oyster shell. Before 
the war poultry-keepers were very large users 
of oyster shell, but, owing to the scarcity that 


_ followed, a substitute was found in cockle shell. 


The latter, however, is no match for oyster shell, 
which I shall be glad to welcome back once more. 


BEAUTY 
A splendid snapshot of Silver-laced Wyandottes belonging to Mr. Sydney 


AND UTILITY. 


It is coming on to the market again, 1 am pleased 
to note, but only in small quantities. All readers 
who find themselves with oyster shells or can 
buy or beg a supply should take steps to prepare 
them for the fowls, the process being quite a simple 
Dig a hole in the ground and put in a layer 
of unslaked lime. Then put in the shells and add 
a nice layer of unslaked lime on top, Pour over 
a little water and cover the hole with a board and 
sack and leave for three or four days. Then 
remove the shells and piace them in the air for a 
day, finally pounding them up. Instead of digging 
a hole for the purpose, anv suitable receptacle 
can be used. I am often asked, too 
remind readers that 
grit, the better it 


one. 


about grit, 
“the 
the work 


and therefore more 


sides to the does 
required.” 

Causes of Feather-Eating.—Teather-eating is 
an abominable vice, and while it may not interfere 
production, the affected birds look 
unsightly. It is that so few poultry 


with egg 


strange 


(See text. ) 


keepers know how to treat the sufferers, and as a 
consequence some birds get very roughly handled. 
I have a case in hand now where a paraffin dip 
was used, resulting, as is invariably the case, in 
many deaths. The plucking and eating of feathers 
may be due to quite a number of causes. Wrong 
feeding is quite a common cause, especially where 
too much heat-producing food (maize, barley, 
maize-meal, barley-meal, potatoes, &c.) is given. 
Low or fatty condition may lead up to the com- 
plaint, just as will too close confinement or lack 
of exercise and “something to do. One school 
of thought contends that the culprits are tempted 
to eat the ends of the feathers to procure animal 
food that is deficient in their menu. A caus? 
seldom blamed or recognised is due to a parasite 
which’ causes depluming scabies, the remedy for 
which is an ointment made of equal parts of lard 
and sulphur. This mixture is splendid wherever 
there are bare places on chickens, ducklings or adults. 


To Cure Feather-Eating.—The main 
is to prevent feather-eating, which 
can be done by judicious feeding, 
housing and management. Treatment 
may consist of a change in feeding, 
inclusion of sufficient animal food 
(fish-meal, &c.) in menu, with plenty 
of raw succulent greenery, scratching 
exercise, occupation and, where possible, 


thing 


free range. An aperient will also be 
useful if given every other day for a 
week. Rub into any bare parts 
the lard and sulphur ointment 
referred to, and apply to the 
feathers around the bare parts 
quassia chip water. To prepare 


the latter, place some quassia Chips 
in a jug overnight, pour on boiling 
water, cover the receptacle, and allow 
to stand till cold. This solution will 
make the feathers taste bitter if 
they are plucked, and several “ dipped ” 
feathers can be left as bait on the 
ground. A dust-bath of ashes (placed 
in a box off the ground) will provide 
occupation and keep the birds clean, 
izal Disinfectant Powder being freely 
mixed with the constantly renewed 
ashes. Observe utter cleanliness 
in housing, and whenever odd feathers 
are found in the litter originally, they should be 
promptly removed. The habit of feather-plucking 
may start in a low-conditioned flock through a 
hen appreciating the taste of an odd feather. 


ADVICE ON POULTRY MATTERS. 


Mr. W. Powell-Owen, Tue GARDEN Poultry 
Expert, will be pleased to answer, free of charge, any 
questions dealing with pouliry-keeping. A stamped 
and addressed envelope should be enclosed, when a 
lengthy and detailed reply will be posted promptly. 
Communications should be sent to Mr. W. Powell- 
Owen, care of THe GARDEN, 20, Tavistock Street, 
Strand, W.C.2. Samples of foods (report thereon and 
suggested use), 18. 6d. ; post-morlems, 2s. 6d. each. 
Send samples and dead fowls (latter by rail and letters 
under separate cover) direct to W. Powell-Owent, 
“ Powell-Owen”’ Poultry Bureau, 47A, High Street, 
Hampstead, N.W.3. 
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EACE has been signed and the long- 

drawn-out conflict with Germany is over. 

So ends the most terrible war in history. 

The final scene, as all the world knows, 

took place on June 28 in the 
Hall of Mirrors at Versailles, where, 
eight years ago, Bismarck imposed humiliating 
terms on France. No place could have been better 
chosen, for, apart from the historical associations, 
its gardens, representing the triumph of peaceful 
arts, are a fit setting for Peace. It was in 1669 
that Le Notre, the greatest landscape gardener of 
France, began his work on the park and gardens. 
With the aid, it is recorded, of 36,000 men, the 
construction of park and gardens proceeded apace. 
Limes, Elms and pyramidal Yews were brought 
from many parts of Europe and transported by 
road to Versailles. It was the first garden city, 
and the three great avenues were planted with 
Elms, long since decayed. Most of the old trees 
have either died in old age or, having become so 


historic 


over forty- 


Suwa 
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overgrown, have been cut down, and the specimens 
now .ornamenting the park are generally only 
forty or fifty years old. 
Kossovo Pzonies.—By 
Peace was signed not only on the 
the Serajevo affair that formed a pretext for the 
war, but on Kossovo Day, 
in honour of their calamitous defeat by the 
in 1389. As described by the Rev. Nicholas 
Vilimirovic in THE GARDEN, June 30, 
Serbians make a national festival of what other 


a happy coincidence, 


anniversary of 


people would deem an occasion for mourning, 


because they consider it glorious to have made the- ~- age.” It 
we have seen flowers at Westminster that have 


supreme sacrifice for freedom. They 
beautiful legend that the white Pzonies on the 
battlefield turned red with the bloodshed, but will 
resume their original colour ‘the field of 
Kossovo is liberated and the Serbian people free.” 
So have the Serbian mothers spoken to their 
children in the poor villages, and the tradition has 


when 


been handed down for over 500 years. 
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which Serbians keep ` 
Turks , 
of flowers that would keep well in the cut state, 
1917, the. 


have a 


AND TYE ORANGERY.. .. | ( _WMmnmole 
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British Flowers by Air to the United States 
of America.—Mr. F. Herbert Chapman makes 
the suggestion that among other important possi- 
bilities of an aeroplane service to America will be 
the conveying of flowers and plants for exhibition. 
‘“ Hitherto,” he says, “it has been impossible 
to exhibit new and choice flowers raised here at 
the American shows, but there are certain classes 


even if out of water on the journey, and would 
then ‘come up smiling’ at an American show 
after the short period of an aeroplane pass- 
is a far-reaching prospect, though 


been brought from the United States in cold- 
storage. 

Official Guide at Kew.—Mr. George Michael 
Ryan, F.L.S., late of the Indian Forest Service, 
has been appointed Official Guide to the 
Royal Botanie Gardens, Kew, and he commenced 
duty on June 23. 
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CORRESPONDEN CE 


(The Editor is not responsible for the opintons 
expressed by correspondents.) 


CROWNING THE COLOURS. 


JN newspapers of late I have seen notices 

of this honourable and interesting observ- 
ance, with the description of the Placing of 
a wreath of Laurel on the’ Colours of the regi- 
ment. But I would ask whether the Laurel 
should not rather be Bay as the tree that from 
all historical time has been associated with 


ceremonial of honour. I read jin Lindley’s 
“Treasury of Botany ” under the heading 
“Laurus”: “ Under the common name of 


Laurel very many different plants are met with 
in gardens, but Bay or Noble Laurel is the only 
one which is properly so called “arand later: 
“The branches of this plant were used to form 
the crowns placed on the heads of the heroes of 
antiquity and on the statues of the gods.” The 
crown of Bays, too, we know was in ancient times 
actually, and latterly figuratively, bestowed on 
the poets as their prime reward. 

It is true that what we know 
Laurel (Cerasus Laurocerasus) 


as the common 
has handsome 


THE GARDEN, 


leaf is a choice flavouring agent in soups and stews, 
as well as in several Sweet dishes. In French the 
Bay is Properly called “ Laurier,” and « feuille 
de Laurier ” occurs constantly in their recipes in 
the composition of the bouquet of sweet herbs 
that goes into soups, stews and sauces. The 
whole French name is “ Laurier-Baie.” « Baie ”’ is 
French for berry, so that “ Laurier-Baie ” means 
Berry Laurel, and Our name Bay no doubt comes 
from this. But in cookery recipes carelessly or 
ignorantly translated from the: French we 5ften 
find “ feuille de Laurier ” rendered Laurel leaf 
when it should have been Bay leaf, and so the 
confusion is extended. To return to the ceremonial 
use of Bay or Laurel, will not some scholarly 
helper of THE GARDEN—I should like to appeal 
to an old friend, Mr. Engleheart—give some 
confirmation to my impression that Laurus 
nobilis (Bay) is the proper thing to use, not Cerasus 
Laurocerasus, our so-called common Laurel ?— 
G. JEKYLL. 


DIFFICULTY IN DISPOSING OF 
MEDICINAL HERBS. 


E were asked by two societies to grow medicinal 
herbs, and we rew successfully Peppermint 

and Belladonna. We have had fine plants of 
the latter and also of the former in the past year 


THE BAY TREE IN 


leaves set on shapely branches, well suited for 
decoration on a large Scale, such as a great garland 
draping a monument of the size of the Nelson 
Column in Trafalgar Square. It is also. true— 
too true, alas !—that the Bay is not found in 
every garden, and may not even be readily pro- 
curable; but there can be no doubt that the 
wonderful beauty of the form of the leaf, with 
its slightly waved edge, and the way the leaves 
are set on the twigs, make it the best of all growing 
plants to furnish the material for any wreath or 
garland of honour of moderate size, Therefore, 
when a project is afoot for crowning the Colours, 
let the wreath be made of Bay (Laurus nobilis) 
if it can be obtained. There is one time of the 
year only—some five or six weeks in the summer— 

when the leaves of the young shoots are soft and 

immature, when it could not be used. 

It is not in matters of ceremony only that 
Laurel and Bay are confused, In cookery a Bay 


BERRY, 


or two. I gathered the seed of Belladonna and 
Sent it off: but ne.ther society seems to want 
anyth'ng of the sort now. Do any of your readers 
want Belladonna seed or cuttngs? The plants 
Would be too big to uproot. They take up a lot 
of room, and we shall probably have to move them. 
It is cur'ous that during the war there seemed 
an excited d: mand for th'ngs, and then a difficulty 
in d'spos`ng of them by those who took the trouble 


to save them,—_H. C. Forp, Yealand Conyers, 
Carnforth, 


VIOLA PAPILIO AS AN EDGING 
FOR ROSE-BEDS. 

"THE question of edgings for Rose-beds is always 

interesting, and some of your readers 
might like (if they have not already done so) 
to try Viola Papilio, which seems to be much 
neater in hab't than the ord nary V, cornuta. 
My own experience of it is most sat'sfactory, 


| 
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I bought a packet of seed from Messrs. Batr and 
Sons and sowed it in a cold frame on March 2, 
and on June 2 the transplanted seedlings were 
Sturdy plants beginning to flower. Nearly every 
seed must have germinated, as I had a large 
quantity of seedlings. I have now planted them 
round the Rose-beds, where they make a very bright 
d'splay, some of the plants already Carrving 
five blooms. It seems a waste of time to sow 


annuals when one can rase perennials with so 
little trouble ; 


on a very stiff and 
erect stem.—GERALD Ss. Martyn, 22, Newgate 


Street, Chester. 


THE CABBAGE ROSE. 


QUITE recently I was pleased to receive flowers 

and leafy Sprays of this old-fashioned garden 
Rose, which delighted our ancestors, Away back 
in the twenties and thirties of the last century 
something like roo Varieties were assigned to 
Rosa centifolia and its varieties à 


all been arranged 
under R. gallica and its varieties, We frequently 
hear of the Provence Rose, while the White 
Provence is even more common. These two 
are often termed Cabbage Roses, but have flat 
and it would be better to apply that 
name to R. gallica centifolia, the petals of 
which are incurved and the flower quite double, 
resembling The flowers 
remain fresh in water, retain 
their shape to the last, and give off a spicy aroma 
in which they are 


fragrant Roses should 
not let the Cabbage Rose die out. It would make 
a delightful bush in the shrubbery or garden border. 


SPIREA ARUNCUS VARIATIONS. 


HAVE looked up several old herbaceous 
Catalogues and have consulted one or two 
flower books without finding trace of any what 
I suppose may be called sub-varieties being 
in commerce. One is at a loss to account 
for this, as one would naturally suppose that 
such an important-looking plant, and one 
which so easily lends itself to variation, would 
have been taken in hand by someone or other. 
“ Potentiality ” and “‘ possibility ” are surely writ 
large in Aruncus, I have four distinct plants with 
the self-same name, which vary in Shape of spike, 
in whiteness and in time of flowering, 
tried to become an Aruncus man myself, but space 
soon strangled the attempt. One of these four 
Varieties is a relic of this time: the Others are 
gifts from friends. The Aruncus is as marble 
asking for a sculptor’s hand and a large workshop. 
—JOSEPH Jacop. 


IRIS SIBIRICA FROM SEED. 


"THOSE who in rasin 
Irises from seed and who admire the best 


They can be sown in shallow drills, about half an 
inch deep, and covered with light soil. The See dl- 
Ings should appear in spring, and look like grass 
when in their early stages, They will come Or 
more quickly if they are pricked out as soon as 
they can be handled, giving each plant abcut 
6 inches of space between it and its neighbe uy - 


They should aff, ér nearly at bloom the follow ne 
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vear, and will then well repay the little trouble 
they have caused. Seedlings present considerable 
variation, and, as Mr. Dykes remarks in his excellent 
little work on * Irises,” “it is perhaps only those 
who have raised I. sibirica from seed who can 
realise the endless variations that can be obtained.” 
It is desirable to go over the seedlings as they 
flower and to discard the poor varieties, but it is 
~ater to delay this operation until the second year, 
as some of the varieties appear to improve con- 
siderably as the plants grow stronger. This Iris 
iS a moisture lover and does well in wet places, but 
it may be grown quite satisfactorily in a good 
border, provided it has some manure and, if pro- 
«urable, leaf-soil applied as a mulch in winter.— 
S. ARNOTT. 


NEW AND OLD. 


WELL. well—Mr. Brotherston has 

and goodly companionship in hs confident 
‘hampioning of new against old. “ We boast 
ourselves to be far and away better than our 
fathers,” was the vaunt of Homer's heroes, and 
it is a fine and stimulating sentiment when kept 
within bounds. But valiant 
do not carry us far in a sober stock- 
taking of our achievements, especially if 
pun tuated with inaccuracies. When 
Mr. Brotherston sets out to correct me 
ne om wht take pains to make hs Correc- 
orrect. He taxes me with m's- 


ancient 


these general.ties 


t ons 


quotat.on about Tomatoes tasting like 


Plums, and says they were only sad 


, 


Plums,” w.thout 
The 


here are the 


“sweet as 


t > De a> 


r-ference to flavour. misreading 


~ hs, not mine, for 


«xart words (page 126), “its native 
Comato favour mellowed to the delecta- 
> lity of a ripe dessert Plum.” And he 


would be more educat.ve if he would 


exam ne and refute my concrete in- 
stan es instead of chant.ng another 
ibstract glorification of modern horti- 
ultural progress. I am qute pre- 


examine fis instances. He 
Autocrat Pea. it 4s 
saves sticks. 
that Ne Plus 
quality 


pare d to 
pra ses So d ; 
I grow it myself; it 
But I am 
Ultra is much 
and, in one 


pound of its pods y-elds a we ght of 


quite sure 
superior in 
respect, in quantity. <A 


Peas half again as great as a pound of 


Autocrat pods, because of the thinness THE 
of the Ne Plus Ultra shells. The 
defet of thick, coarse shells runs 


largely through modern Peas, and is an obvious 
of the plants’ material. Next Mr. Brother- 
enormous ” Lettuces. 


Waste 
ston confronts me with h's ** 
I see no harm in a Lettuce beng elephantine, 
if the elephant is thoroughbred. But the old 
black-seeded Bath Cos, which can be grown big 
enough for anything, is still unrivalled for sweet 
‘rspness when brought to a Lettuce’s supreme 
test. which is its goodness with bread and butter 
tor tea. Then he would rout me with Broccoli. 
Yes, modern Broccolis are excellent, but I find 
people who agree with me that the most delicate 
of all are the single shoots of the old Purple Sprout- 
‘ng. It is evidently to this type that the derided 
ooherv book of 1744 refers, and I fail to see 
the absurdity of cooking the shoots in bundles 
indeed, I propose to follow the 
‘* Appearance,” Mr. Brotherston 
‘‘}s very important.” It 


l ke Asparagus ; 
hint. 
observe, 


excellent 
Joes on to 
s important, I am not sure it is very important, 
and I am quite sure it is not all-important, as the 
m'sgu'ded British public reckons it. Nor was it 
sọ important with Eve as Mr. Brotherston makes 
out. The Bible, indeed, says nothing about the 
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CYME-FLOWERED 
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Milton improves on the Bible, but is careful to 
describe the “‘ savoury odour blown, grateful to 
appetite,” which accompanied the ‘‘ ruddy and 
gold"? of the Apples. Too many of our ruddy 
and gold fruits give no such satisfaction to the 
appetite ; witness the wretched, cork-like Worcester 
Pearmain which monopolises shop windows and 
barrows at a Certain season. 

Lastly, Mr. Brotherston would blow me from 
with a dilemma. 


his guns “ Gardeners,’ he 


Śė 


who are regarded as persons of intelli- 
must be “‘ 


argues, 
gence,” either rogues or suffering from 


delusions in refurnishing gardens 


with novelties at the expense of the old, and that 


consistently 


neither assumption is true may be concluded.” 
long 
sufier 


On the contrary, my conclusion has 
that 


largely from delusion in th’s respect. 


own 
public do 

There has 
horticulture 
during the last quaiter of a century or so, varieties 


been gardeners and the 


been such an immense *“ boom ” in 


have multiplied so confusingly, and awards have 
been given so lavishly and after such inadequate 
trial, that the older and safer test of Comparison 
The 


and 


over a long period has fallen out of fashion. 


scramble for loud advertisement 


novelties, 


(CISTUS 
GARDEN, 


ROCK 
A COTTAGE 


ROSE 


the false estimate by size and appearance have 
banished appreciation of the finer and enduring 
qualities of many of the older th‘ngs. 

But Mr. Brotherston 


agree With him that “ 


misunderstands me. I 
progress has been constant, 
if slow,” only he lays emphas’s on “ progress,” 
I think h's instance of Doyenné 
du Com‘ce Pear makes for my contention rather 
Consider the time it took to evolve 
this fine Pear, and the length of time since its 
advent without any rval with 
Cox, so with the old Green Gage, and so w.th all 


I on “slow.” 


than for his. 
appearing. So 


the very best things; we excel them slowly or 
not at all. In 
to-dav'’s boasted productions w.ll be as notable 


as these ?—G. H. 


fifty vears’ time how many of 


landmarks of progress 


ENGLEHEART. 


A USEFUL GARDEN TOOL. 
HAVE noticed in TKE GARDEN several references 
to a useful garden tool made from a working 

and digging fork. This is not new, even out here. 
I have one still in use, made by my father nearly 
forty years ago, and find it very useful for many 
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Cabbages, &c., and for any rough raking too 
strenuous for an ordinary garden rake.—A. E. 
GRINDROD, Je Kaatiea, Woodside Road, Moum 
Eden, Auckland, N.Z. 


CISTUS FORMOSUS 
SPECIES. 
SHORT time ago there was a very interesting 
article in THE GARDEN on the Cistus family, 
More may be said, I think, of the beauty of Cistus 
formosus. A large plant in full bloom, with 
perhaps a thousand flowers, is a wonderful sight 
in the eariy morning. It is a pity that the Rose 
species are not more grown. There can be no more 
beautiful single white Rose than altaica. Xanthina 
(light yellow) and Moyesii (a very lovely red) are 
dclightful.—F. A. Sturcr, Coed Efa, near Wrexham, 

North Wales, 


AND ROSE 


CISTUS CYMOSUS GROWN IN A 
DRAIN-PIPE. 


HE accompanying illustration depicts a plant 

of Cistus cymosus growing in a drain-pipe 

in front of a cottage in Colchester. It is a very 
free-flowering form of this 

and one which is not common in 


spt C ies, 


gardens, although it ıs quite as 
hardy as any of the Rock Roscts. 
This Cistus was planted in the 
drain-pipe, in which it is now grow- 
ing, in the spring of 1918, and has 
been carefully tended and well 


watered all through the growing 


season. It is now a magnificent 
bush, The flowers of this good 
form are pure white. As t'` rhoio- 
graph was taken between m and 
five o'clock, Most of the 1OWeTS 
had passed over for the day. The 


from 
wealth of foliage, stands upright, about 
level of the 
ground ; the roots of the plant are thus 


drain-pipe, hidden view by the 


1% inches above the 


kept high and dry. It is possible 
that other Rock Roses not easily 
managed might succeed if grown 


in this way.—C. O. 
RHODODENDRON CUNNING. 
a HAM’S SULPHUR. 


IN 'T RIS is 
form of 


probably only a _— ccdling 


caucasicum and a true 

species, as it has been proved to breed 
true to colour and type from self-fertilised seed 
It is a pity it is not incre ased more generally 
bv the trade, as its unusual colour wou'd assure 
popularity. It strikes and also layers very freely. 
Those who contemplate raising from seed should 
know that this series ripens seed very much earlier 
than other Rhododendrons, and that it 


I believe it was raised by 


Is ripe 
early in September. 
Cunningham -and Fraser in 1882, and not 1894 


as “ A. O.” suggests (issue June 21, page 290), 
I am interested in ‘A. O.'s” notes upon R. 


hippophaéoides. This group is now a large onc, 
and it is to be hoped that the trade, in propagating, 
will go for those with the best habit for rock- 
Some of the group, ¢.g., hippophaévidc:, 
reely and some do not, ¢.g., intricatum. 


work. 
seed 
Greenhouse cuttings, as he suggests, are, of course, 
struck than those taken from outdoor 
plants, but even then the favourable 
striking is very short, and failures are numerous. 
This type of mountain Rhododendron ranges 
in colour from put ple neoe and there 
arl LUZ ds Ot the same ¢ ass Aeg., Sargenti- 
anum, which was known w sent home by 
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A MIXED POSY 


By 


HIS muddly old garden can provide 

a mixture of successes and failures, 

pleasant surprises, and sad disappoint- 

ments on most days of the year. So 

many plants come into it and are allowed 
to jostle and crowd one another in most of the beds 
that many do not develop as one hoped when 
planting them; but, on the other hand, something 
or other shoots up above its neighbours and stands 
out all the better for the tangle below. In much 
the same way some of the new-comers are only good 
enough to be regarded as background; others 
stand out as treasure trove. Garden visitors have 
helped me to focus my attention on a few good 
things, and I have brought in samples in a mixed 
posy to help my memory in writ:ng of them. 

First there is Buddleia alternifolia, one of the 
results of Mr. Farrer’s Chinese expedition. It 
flowered last year, but not so freely as ths, and 
gives promise of improving with age. It flowers 
along the ripened shoots of last year's growth, and 
I expect the older and fuller of ripened shoots the 
tree becomes, the better will be the show of 
blossom. At present all my specimens are so full 
of strong new shoots that they rather overpower 
the flowering ones, and hide the Jong ta'ls of colou 
{formed of manv little bunches of a dozen or so 
tiny soft mauve flowers closely set along the 
twig. Thev remind me of the flowers of a Lantana, 
but have a pleasant instead of a horrible odour. 
Lonicera Maackii has been a fine sght, every 
ripened shoot laden with the pure white young 
flowers and cream-coloured older ones, and I “an 
now see why an eminent authority declared it 
the best of the Tree Honeysuckles. Hitherto it 
has not flowered freely enough here to attract 
attention, and I think both it and the Buddleia 
necd to be got up into woody specimens before 
they can show their real beauty. Some of the 
- Farrer Roses have flowered well. The best so far 
iS a free-growing one with brilliantly crimson 
thorns on the young growths, as wide and glowing 
as those of R. sericea pteracantha. The leaves bear 
SX pairs of leaflets and are longer than in sericea, 
while the flowers are the colour of a Primrose for the 
most part, but shad'ng to a deeper yellow in the 
centre. It is only labelled F. 783, and is the Rose 
Mr. Farrer speaks of as R. xanthina, but quite dis- 
tinct from the plant I grow under that name. 
F. 84 I call the Threepenny-bit Rose, the first 
flowers it opened being no larger than that coin of the 
offertory, but this year some of them had grown 
almost to sxpences. (As a churchwarden, how 
much I wish the coins would do likewise for church 
expenses collections!) Long stiff shoots of last 
season were covered in this with leaves as delicate 
Maidenhair Fern, set with a double 
This year a pink- 


as those of 
row of the tiny white blossoms. 
flowered counterpart is flowering for the first time. 
One good feature of many of these Chinese Roses is 
their earliness of flowering. R. Willmott'e has 
been the first Rose in bloom here for several years : 
R. sericea pteracantha is not far behind it, and the 
first mentioned flowered in May. 
F. 298 as a Betula is B. utilis, and looks as if it 
as a Rose effective 
It is, as Mr. Farrer descr. bed 


two I have 


meant to thrive ; it is more 
in fruit than in flower. 
it, a pink Briar of the Penzance type as to flower, 
but the many leaves hide the flowers too much, 
though they come in pairs or even triplets from 
The hips are long and almost as 
good as those of R. setipoda. R. Moyesii is the 
best of all the Chinese Roses, tomy mind. 1 like 
to go and look at it daily when the evening sun 


every shoot. 


E. A. BOWLES, 


M: Aur Foie. Visi. 

glows through its ruby flowers, where it towers 
up over a dwarf form of Field Maple, a Hydrangea 
bush and a clump of Bambusa nitida. Another 
Rose in my posy is that old joy of eve and nose, 
Rose Céleste, of the purest shades of shell pink 
in colour, and of real Rose scent—just what is 
needed to win the Clay Cup—in fragrance, and how 
exquisitely the curiously blue-grey leaves set off 
the pink flowers ! 

Iris ochraurea, one of Sir Michael Foster's 
crosses between ochroleuca and aurea, is my 
favourite of its section, the sulphur and cream of 
its standards looking so fresh and clean above the 
rich yellow of the centre of each fall. 


E¥Y¥CLATAHINGS. 
A. Bowles.) 


NARCISSUS 


(From a drawing by E. 


A pure white form of Geranium pratense is 
very beaut ful ths season, perhaps be: ause some- 
What dwarfed, or condensed, by the drought. 
Its foliage is al ghter green than in the blue forms 
and some white ones wh ch have a trace of purple 
veins on the petals. Genista dalmatica is a little 
mat of brilliant yellow blossoms on the soft green 
young growths, and, goodness me! how viciously 
pr.ckly are the older growths a little lower down. 
I have brought in two grasse- that please me much. 
One is an old friend, Hordeum jubatum, and 
waving about in every breath of wnd looks naw 
pale green, now rosy, as the light catches the long 
silky pink awns or the green of the ear of Barley. 
Here on the table the ears look like some beautiful 
caterpillar w.th a green body and rosy red hairs. 
The other came to me from Ed nburgh two vears 
ago, and is Avena sempervirens. It grows into a 
fine tuft of sea grecn leaves, from which arch out 
graceful stems over 4 feet in height, bearing bunches 
of cream-coloured Oats, tipped with green. 


among evergré@en shrubs, 
An envelope containing freshly ripe seed of the) | gitivesda i (MA Q 
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exquisite Harebell Poppy, Meconopsis qu ntu- 
plinervia, and a cardboard box full of the round 
pods on spiral stalks of Cyclamen neapolitanum 
complete my gathering from the garden. The 
Poppy still bears a drooping lavender flower and 
has a bud or two to follow, if ever it rains again. 
I have gathered two ripe pods and there are s‘x 
more still unripe, and yet it flowers on. It is 
undoubtedly a perennial where summer drought 
or winter wet is not too excessive, and is surely 
the best behaved of all its family ; for M. cambrica 
is too lavish of its seedlings, and M. chelidonifol'a 
gets scorched up here in dry seasons and looks 
very sadly just now. 


Narcissus cyclathinus 


OW that the Daffodil season of r919 

is well over and portraits of G ant 

Leeds is and titanic trumpets are not 

likely to appear to overshadow it, 

I dare to send into the world a little 

sketch of an interesting and wonderfully dainty 

seedling that charmed me as much as any I saw 

last spring. It is called cyclath’nus, and, as its 

name tells, its parents are cyvclam‘neus and cala- 

thinus. It was given to me by Mr. Chapman, 

who raised it, and he said “ I know you wli 

like it.” He was right, as usual, in knowing what 

pleases my taste, and I could not resist trying to 
record some of its charms on paper. 

Its parent cyclam‘neus has given it its shape, 
but there is a pleasanter proportion between 
trumpet and perianth, so that it looks better 
tempered somehow, with less of the kicking horse 
express on produced by the sharper reflex of the 
per-anth in cyclamineus, so suggestive of laid- 
back ears. In colour it is soft primrose, Brimstone 
butterfly, Rosa Hugonis, the sulphur bar of the 
dogs’ drinking pan, butter and milk, all shaded 
and blended till no one could say where one begins 
and the other ends. Its great beauty and interest 
are duc to the pallor of the rim of the cup, for the 
trumpet is gradually shaded, from the brightness 
of a Brimstone butterfly’s wing at its base to the 
tone of milk from a Jersey cow at the rim. So 
few Daffod.ls have a trumpet paler than the'r 
petianth that th’s latest addition to their company 
is very welcome. E. A. B. 


TITHONIA SPECIOSA 


Tuose who love flowers of strong, vivid colours 
should certainly grow this plant. In our rather 
sandy loam last season it attained a height o' 
5 feet 6 inches, and branched freely ; the leave- 
were rough, three-lobed, greyish in hue and of a 
peculiarly interesting shape. The orange re: 
flowers, borne on long stems, resemble those of a 
single Zinnia, and are excellent for cutting. The 
following treatment produced good plants: 

Seeds were sown in February in well-drained 
3-inch pots filled with a mixture of three parts 
loam, one and a half parts leaf-mould, and half a 
part sand; the whole was moist, but not sticky 
to the hand. After pressing the soil moderately 
firm, the seeds were sown four in a pot a quarter 
of an inch beneath the surface, and placed in a 
temperature of 55° Fahr. As the soil was moist. 
no water was required until a week afterwards 
The seedlings were potted into 3-inch pots in March. 
and again into 6-inch pots in April. When wel} 
established they were placed in a cold frame 
during May and ventilated freely until planted 
out, when all danger of frost was over. AS we 
were trying this plant for the first tume it was not 
planted in the flower borders, but in vacant Places 
s it e its brilliant flowers 
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The White Butterfly Flag 
(Diplarrhena Morea) 


KIND neighbour gave me a plant of this 
uncommon Irid she had raised from 
seeds from Australia. I spent an 
interesting hour with books hunting it 
up, as it was quite new to me, and 

was a puzzle at first, as it did not seem to fit 
exactly with any Irid from the southern hemi- 
sphere. Even now I feel the outer segments ought 
to open out wider to suit the term “‘ spread.ng and 
reflexing ” applied to them in the description in 
Baker's ‘‘Ir.dew’’ and Rodway’s ‘‘ Tasmanian 
Flora,” and it may be a varietal form with un- 
usually tubular flowers. However, there is a 
character by which this monotypic genus can be 
easily recognised in the rud’mentary state of one 
of the three stamens. Two are furnished with 
anthers, while one, unlike those of all other Ir ds, 
is a mere stumpy filament. 

The flowers are rather short-lived, opening 
one day and withering the next, but several are 
produced in succession from each flower ng stem. 
They are pure white except for some charm ngly 
dainty mark ngs of lemon yellow and lilac on the 
inner surface of the smaller segments. The plant 
has the habit of its near relation Libertia ix oides, 
and Sir Frederick Moore tells me that it thr.ves 
in the open at Glasnevin, planted at the foot of a 
wall. So my pot plant has found a home at the 
foot of a big stone in the rock garden, where I 
hope its tufts of narrow, deep green leaves will 
heip to show off many of its butterfly-like flowers 
in future seasons. EACB. 


Sir Joseph Paxton 
THE ARCHITECT OF THE GREAT 
EXHIBITION BUILDING. 


EING a lover of Chatsworth ard 
other places where Paxton’s structura! 
work may be seen, I have to thank 
the Editor for his generosity in 
publishing the following account from 
an old paper in my possession, dated 1851, which 
I am sure will interest my fellow-readers both in 
Derbyshire and elsewhere. H. W. BENNETT. 
Chapel-en-le-Frith, Derbyshire. 
We this week present our readers with the Portrait 
of Joseph Paxton, a man whose name will here- 
after stand enrolled among those whose works 
lave done honour to their time and country. 
Mr. Paxton, who, as all his friencs know, and as 
all the admirers of his character and genius w.]l 
be glad to learn, is in the very prime and vigour 
of his age, and bids fair to enrich not only sc cnce 
but literature with many contributions worthy 
of his now great name, has acquired a rcputation 
as wide as the civilised world by the conception 
of the great idea of the ‘‘ Crystal Palace,” a building 
to which history offers no parallel, either in the 
past or the present. Whether we consider the 
noble and humanising purposes to which that 
building is consecrated, the appropriateness, the 
clegance, the vastness, and the beauty of the 
design, or its simple but most admirable novelty, 
we must acknowledge Mr. Paxton’s high claims 
to the grateful appreciation of his contemporaries, 
and to that enduring place in the national annals 
which is the best reward of all true greatness 


n any and every department of public usefulness. . 


Mr. Paxton, like most other men of note, is 
“self-made.” He owes hs high position to his 
own intellect and industry; and can say of his 
own right hand, and of his own courage and 
perseverance, and of the assiduous cultivation 
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of his mind and heart, that they alone raised him 
from the humblest rank of the honest working-men 
of his country to the enviable position in which 
he now stands. 

Mr. Paxton, whose original profession, as is well” 
known, was, as it still is, that of a landscape 
gardener, was first employed in a responsible 
capacity by his Grace the Duke of Somerset, 
at Wimbledon. From that situation he passed, 
about twelve or thirteen years ago, as we are 
informed, into the service of the Duke of Devon- 
sh're, at Chatsworth; but that nobleman was not 
slow to perceive that Mr. Paxton possessed 
administrative faculties, and a knowledge of and 
skill in financial arrangement of a high order, 
in which capacities, we believe, he has been of 
essential service in the management 
of the Duke’s estates, both in England 
and Ireland. 


THE 
(From a drawing by E. A. Bowles.) 


WHITE BUTTERFLY FLAG. 


There are indeed few instances of scientific 
application which present so many points of 
interest as the circumstances by which ths 


gentleman has earned his present fame as the 
architect of the Great Exhibition Building. With 
the name of Mr. Paxton have long been associated 
the glorics of Chatsworth and the sole contrivance 
of the vast conservatory, which the King of Saxony 
graphically compared to ‘‘a tropical scene with a 
glass sky.” The house bwiļt from Mr. Paxton’s 
design for the flowering of the Victoria regia. was, 
liowever,” the immediate’ parent of the Great 
Exhibition Building. A design for the latter 
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structure had already been prepared, but had failed 
to impress the public with its fitmess for the 
purpose; and Mr. Paxton, apprehensive that an 
irreparable blunder would be committed in the 
intended Building, proposed to the Executive 
Committee another design. Certain difficulties 
lay in the way, but Mr. Paxton was not to be 
deterred; his mind was made up; “and,” said 
the Duke of Devonshire at a public meeting held 
at Bakewell, “ I never knew Mr. Paxton resolve 
to undertake what he did not fully accomplish.” 
On the morning of June 18, while presiding at a 
railway committee, he sketched upon a sheet 
of blotting paper his idea for the great Industrial 
Building. He sat up 
all that night until he 
had worked out the 
design to his satisfac- 
tion; and the eleva- 
t íons, sections, working 
details, and specifica- 
tions were completed in ten days. 
Next morning Mr. Paxton started 
from Derby by railway for the metro- 
polis; and in the same train and 
carriage was Mr. Robert Stepherson, 
the engineer—a member, moreover, 
of the Royal Commission, and 
who, at Mr. Paxton’s request, examined the plans. 

“Wonderful!” exclaimed the engineer—‘' worthy 
of the magnificence of Chatsworth !—a thousand 
times better than anything that has been brought 
before us! What a pity they were not prepared 
earlier !’’ 

“Will you lay them down before the Royal 


Commission ? ” 

“ I will,” was the reply. 

Next day the Royal Commission met ; but Mr. 
Stephenson ‘had not an opportunity of submitting 
Mr. Paxton’s plans to his colleagues and Prince 
Albert: the office was, however, delegated to an 
able hand, Mr. Scott Russell, one of th 
secretaries of the Commission. Mr. 
Paxton next waited upon Prince Alb: 7) 
at Buckingham Palace to explain the 
details. The scheme was referred to 
the Building Committee, who could not 
entertain it, as they had devised a plan. 
However, Mr. Paxtan appealed to the 
public judgment in the Illustrations 
and pages of this Journal, and the practicability, 
simplicity, and beauty of the scheme instantly 
became popular. Thus encouraged, Mr. Paxton 
next procured a tender to be sent in to the Building 
Committee for his design. This was prepared 
by Messrs. Fox and Henderson ; and at length 
Mr. Paxton’s plan was tendered by them as an 
“ improvement ” on the Committee's design, and 
their offer proved to be the lowist. It wll be 
recollected what followed: the Crystal Palace 
was eventually chosen unanimously, not only by 
the Building Committce but by the Royal Com- 
mission; and the many thousands who assembl< d 
within the fairy-like structure at its inauguration, 
on Thursday last, must have been impressed with 
the soundness of this decision. 

Such is a brief résumé of the 
which led to this fortunate adoption of Mr. Paxton’s 
a more fitting temple for the world’s 
and 


circumstances 


design : 
industrial treasures could not be devised ; 
it was but a just recognition of its author’s great 
share in contributing to the success of the Exhibi- 


tion that he led the inauguration pageant on 
Thursday. 

Mr. Paxton is a distinguished Fellow ot 
the Linnean and Horticultural Societies, 
and has produccd a Botanical Dictionary ovi 


besides `> editing the.‘ Flower 


acéredited wo 
Garden” and otl ial rand horticultural 
ies pGoogte 
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ROSES AT KEW 


By WALTER LASLEA. 


PILGRIMAGE to these famous Gardens 
in Rose-time is a treat I usually allow 
myself annually, but, unfortunately, this 
has not been possible during the war. 
It well repays even a Rose-grower to 

go and see the fine array of plants massed in such 
bold numbers by the Palm House, and it gives us 
an object-lesson in what are good sorts for massing 
purposes. One could wish the beds were more 
numerous, so that they could be brought more 
up to date. I missed a few grand sorts, such as 
Mrs. Wemyss Quin, Margaret Dickson Hamill, 
Gorgeous and others; but still, the collection is 
quite good. I fully expected to find a large bed 
of Paul’s Scarlet Climber, one of the best Roses 
for bold bedding for an early June display; but I 
only saw a few small plants. 

One may obtain at Kew an object- lesson 
Strictly speaking, the 


in pegging down Roses. 


plants are not pegged down, but merely the long 
growths bowed over. A huge bed of Clio and 
another of Gustave Regis, will be a glorious sight 
about the end of June. 

I noticed a large bed of that one-time favourite 
Grace Darling, and was glad to see it well main- 
tained its reputation as a fine garden variety. 
Another dear old favourite, Souvenir de Malmaison, 
was ïn fine Caroline Testout was the 
picture of health and so beautifully clean. One 
would like to know the secret of producing such 
splendid growth in such robust health. Lady 
Pirrie was splendid; so also was La Tosca. Paul 
Lede gave a glorious bit of colour. Radiance is 
a Rose we do not often see, but it is a fine rich 
pink and so fragrant. Commander Jules Graver- 
eaux is a grand bedder; its huge semi-double 
crimson flowers produce a most gorgeous effect. 
Kaiserin Augusta Victoria could well be scrapped ; 
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THE ROSE PERGOLA AT KEW 


LOOKING 
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FROM THE SOUTH END. 


A BED OF 


LADY ASHhTOWN, 


GOOD ROSE FOR MASSING, 


(JULY 5) 1630, 


there are far better Roses, and its name will eve 
be execrated by all right-thinking Britishers. 
Messrs. Alex. Dickson's Kootenay, Clarice Goodacre 
and Mrs. Mackellar are far superior. to the 
German Rose. Mme. Lambard showed up very 
poorly ; so also did Souvenir de Pierre Notting. 
The latter is not worth growing only by exhibitors. 
Queen Mary is a most delightful Rose; its blending 
of wonderful colours must appeal to everyone. 
Lvons Rose makes a bad bedder and will surely 
be replaced by Los Angeles in the near future. 

A large bed of what I believed to be Danaé was 
planted with a groundwork of Viola Maggie Mott, 
and it was really beaut.ful. Ecarlate, with wh te 
Violas under, nice, but would have been 
better had there been more plants of the Rose. 
I thought what a glorious effect would be produced 
by planting Red-Letter Day or K. of K. with 
white Violas beneath. 

My main quest was for Rose species, and I made 
my way to the Rose Dell, but dd not find anything 
very new., Still, thts Rose Dell must be seen. It 
is a delightful place. A towering plant of Silver 
Moon, some 20 teet h'gh, produced a good etiect. 
Ranibling Rector is a fine white Multiflora. <A 
mass of a new Polvantha, Cineraria, was one of 
the best things 1 saw in the Dell. It reminds one 
of Leuchtstern, but is, of course, 
really lovely thing for mass ng. 

The Pergola by the Rock Garden was beautiful 
and contained most of the lead ng ramblers. Miss 
Florence Mitten was grand; it is like a yloritied 
\lexandra Rose. The walk is about 15 feet wide 
and the uprights about ro feet high and about 
Iron uprights, linked by stout chains, 
pergola an clement of stability that 
we Cannot obtain with wood, and-there was that 


Was 


dwarfer; a 


20 feet apait. 
give ths 
absence of heaviness that mars many pergolas. 


Personally, I prefer such an for, 


atter 


masonry or 


arrangement, 
all, it is the Roses we want to see, not the 
woodwork, although, no doubt, the 
trop.cal have just passed through 
would induce many to appreciate the shade of a 


weather we 


thickly covered pergola. 

I could not help thinking what a fine place 
Kew would be for a test garden for new Roses. 
There should be no difficulty in making such a 
garden secure by lock and kev against all but 
those who would have the right of access, such as 
the judges appointed by our National Rose Society. 
If such a garden could be established, it would be 
a great boon would be equivalent to t 
Bagatelle trials in France, 


and 


The Kew Rose Dell and 
Rambling Roses 


HE Rose Garden situated near the 
Pagoda at Kew, wh'ch is devoted prine:- 
pally to rambl'ng varieties, is at the 
present time (mid-June) one of the most 
attractive features of the gardens, 
and, as many varieties have still to open thew 
continue beautiful for several 
The was originally laid out on 
the site of a gravel pit, from which gravel had 
been excavated for the garden paths. That we- 
vears when Crimson 
a new variety and the talk of th: 
that variety be.ng the centre wt 
attraction in the new garden for several years 
In forming the garden no attempt was made t 
level the depression, but a central grass path 
was formed and the sides of the pit were terraced 
with tree butts, poor soil was replaced with heavy 
loam, and abut theyipper-margns of the depres- 
stan! Beds Vif “odo ware so formed. The 


bloss« ms, it will 


weeks. garden 


about twenty-three ago, 


Rambler was 


Rose world, 
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varieties were then planted in masses of varying 
sizę to suit their special requrements. Round 
about the site were deciduous and evergreen 
trees, and any whch did not interfere with the 
Roses were left to form a background for the 
flowers, to provide shelter, and to g ve the garden 
an air of seclusion. Some of these trees have been 
utilised as supports for climbing variet es, as may 
be seen by a fine plant of Rosa moschata festoon'ng 
a large Holly. 
has been 


In the intervening vears the garden 
added to on several occasions, unt l it 
is now several 


than the or gnal; 


wh'le provision has been made by add tional grass 


times larger 


paths for visitors to examine each var 
upon the borders. By the system 
of terracing employed, and by the use of trees and 
tall supports for the more v go1ous var eties, an 
irregular arrangement has been made 
whereby the dwarfer varieties are not interfered 
with by their more vigorous neighbours. 


tv w.thout 
encroach ng 


possible 


Among the numerous varieties included are 


Tea Rambler, one of the most 
beautiful of all rambling Roses where it succeeds, 
but, unfortunately, one that 
to expectations under all conditions ; 
Nvymphe, a large, 
nine heads of double white flowers : 


the following: 
does not come up 
Guisse de 
Strong-growing plant bearing 
Mme. d’Arblayv, 


also white; Blush Rambler, a well-known frec- 
flowering Rose with blush-coloured flowers; 
Diabolo, flowers bright red, sngle and semi- 


double ; Silver Moon, consp. uous on account of 
its bold, glossv leaves and large snyle, creamy 
white flowers; Ariel, pink single; Yvonne 


a free-flowering, bush with white 


Rabter, 
low-grow.ng 
Amer.can Pillar, a 


flowers : charm ng Iree- 


Clair Jacquter, buff and white; Excelsa, red; 
i: ffective, red: 


Bertram, 


butf and wh te 
Penzance Briar: 
Barbier, buff and cream : 


Gsoldfinch, 
a red Psvehe, flesh ; 
Kdmond Proust, 


Dorothy 


1} n f 
Alber.< 


pink: Crimson Rambler, 
Perkins, 


dwarf plant with single flowers, pink with white 


CT.mson 4 


Hiawatha, Tausends*heén: Cineraria, a 


centre: Seagull, white: Trier, Rubn, Hélène, 
Electra, Paul Plotton, Colton Pearl, Dorothy 
Jeavons, and numerous other varieties. ln 


uddition there are several species and botanical 
hivbr:ds, such as moschata, Soulei, various forms of 


spinos:ss ma, & W. D 


Notes on Carnations 


HE present season has not been quite 
ideal from the point of 
Carnation on this part of the East Coast, 
too little moisture being experienced 
during the ¥et, in 

spite of the lack of rainfall, some varieties have 

done exceedingly well, and insect pests have been 
less troublesome than usual. 

Mr. Brown of King’s Norton, whose success at 
the recent Midland Show points conclusively to 
his keen cultivation and the possession of a good 
Carnation soil, sent me, a few seasons back, a 
<clection of Carnation plants, among which was 
that notable fancy named My 
This, while delighting us with its exquisite colour- 
ing, has proved a most erratic beauty, and has 
furnished us with a grand heliotrope sport which 
is more vigorous and better in blossom than the 
type. A bed of this heliotrope self has been glorious. 

Our finest scarlet for massing and for purity of 
colour and texture has again been Sir 
Drake, a flaming scarlet without the least suggestion 
of any other shade of red. This variety for 
beauty of petal, form, colouring and stem is un- 
surpassed by any scarlet I have handled—a 


view of the 


growing season. 


variety rancs, 


Francis 
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ROSE CLIO... SHOWING TAL 


THE 


ROSE DELI AT KEW. THE 
absvlutely 
correct so tar as my eye and judgment go. It has 


a splendid constitution also 


sweeping statement, assuredly, but 


-a very vital condilion 
to success In Carnations. Sunset has been better 
than usual, but its curled and rather thin petals 
are against it. Somewhat promising was Bona- 
venture, a deep dark crimson with a dwarf habit 
of growth, the blooms being especially attractive. 

Among the recent seedlings, just a few stand out 
as especially good. Two giant pinks are among 
them, of which the big salmon pink Lady Marjorie 
is the best. This, with 


and its pleasing colour, 


grand stem and blossom 


holds out great hope 5 


as to its future. Two big scarlets, Ablaze and 
Incendie, were very fine, exceptionally bold and 


with blossoms carried upon stout stems; no other 


’ 


scarlets among the seedlings approached these. 


Two fancies call for notice : Resolute, a fine orange 


apricot with broad scarlet markings—this is of 
a very robust habit and is indeed very pleasing ; 
and Dawn, neater and dwarfer in growth, 


with fine flowers almost exactly similar to the 


RESULT OF 


VARIETY 


PEGGIN¢ 


ud 


DOWN THE SHOOTS. 


IN THE FOREGROUND IS HELENE. 


Perpetual Carnation Rosalind, the colouring being 


’ 


With its high-crowned, full 


indeed a pleasing addition to 


practically identical. 


flowers Dawn is 


our Carnations. 


Clacton-on-Sea. P. S. HAYWARD, 


Geranium armenum.—Few of the hardy 
Geraniums can rival this superb variety with its 


large, warm flowers, black-centred, and 


purple 


veined with shining jet. There is-a fine generosit: 


of colour in its velvety petals that at once dis- 
tinguishes it from all others and makes it an 
arresting object in the midsummer garden. Yet, 
despite all this and its adaptability for almost 


any ordinary soil, one seldom sees It as 


one might. A half-shaded position and a 


root- 
run that is fairly cool, vet well drained, appear to 
that it Well- 
grown plants will attain a height of 3 fect; the 
foliage is large aid Avaudsomep and the kabit 
busity’ and) godd- 


give this Geranium all requires 
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BEES. 


HINTS ON TAKING AND 
SWARMS. 


HIVING 


O induce a swarm to cluster, spray with a 
fine mist sprayer, or, failing this, throw 
up sand among the flying bees. This is 
seldom necessary, for, as a rule, a swarm 
clusters within a few minutes of coming 
out of the hive; but should the bees seem dis- 
inclined to settle, the above will generally help 
matters. As soon as the bees have well clustered, 
sccure them in a skep; if left long in a sunny 
position they may fly off again. Take the skep 
and place it alongside the hive which the bees 
are going to occupy, and if the position is exposed 
to the sun, shade with branches of evergreen or 
some other material. This is very important, 
for if the bees become overheated they may leave 
the skep and take wing. Run the swarm into the 


A BED 


new hive, which has been previously fitted up with 
ten frames of wired foundation, the same evening. 
This is best done by throwing the becs down on 
a board sloping from the ground up to the entrance. 
Watch for the queen going in. If the board is 
covered with a white sheet, the queen will be 
inore easily seen. 

It is an advantage to place in the hive a frame 
of unsealed brood from another stock; you can 
then be absolutely sure that the swarm will remain 
and not fly out the following day, which occasion- 
ally though rarely happens. Becs will sever 
forsake young larve. On the day after hiving. 
crowd the bees up with the division board on to 
the number of frames that they are actually 
covering, adding an extra frame every few days 
as required, 

Should the weather be unsuitable for foraging, 
feed the swarm for a few days. In all cases it is 
an advantage to give a little syrup to a newly 
hived swarm. If increase in the apiary is not 
desired, the swarm can be returned to the parent 
colony, but before doing so all queen cells in the 
stock must be cut out and additional room given 
n the ferm of supers (shallow frames or sections), 
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and, if possib e, extra trames in the brood chambers 
sé that the queen will have more room to lay. 
Sometimes the outside combs are filled up entirely 
with honey and pollen; these can be removed 
and frames fitted with full sheets of wired founda- 
tion placed alternately between the brood combs 
in the centre of the hive. It often happens that 
a swarm issues unseen, and the bee-keeper is at 
a loss to know from which hive it has come. If 
the swarm is to be returned to its own hive it must 
be identified. 

The following is a simple method of ascertaining 
which colony has swarmed. Directly you have 
secured the swarm, remove the skep some distance 
away where the bees are not likely to find it; 
then detach about a cupful of bees from the bottom 
of the skep and thoroughly dust them with flour. 
Take them a little way off and throw them up 
into the air; not finding their fellow-swarmers 
in the original spot where they clustered, they will 
sooner or later make their way back to the parent 
colony, and if the entrances of the different hives 


OF ROSE LA TOSCA AT KEW. 


are carefully watched, the “ floured” bees will 
soon be noticed entering one of them, which will, 
of course, be their old home. 

Birdwood, Wells, Somerset. L. BiGG-WITHER. 


Notes on Vegetables 


Cabbages.— Most growers like to make a small 
sowing of these some time during the month, 
and where plenty of vacant land is assured by the 
time the plants are ready for removal, nothing 
can be urged against July sowing ; but to sow seed 
early in the month simply because various calendars 
of gardening operations say it should be done 
is decidedly wrong, the evil being aggravated 
where the plants have to remain until September 
bcfore planting in the bed. A reliable varicty 
is of first importance; this, together with thin 
sowing, usually results in good heads early in 
April, 

Frame Cucumbers.—These are being more 
widely grown than in recent years, and even 
though the length and shape of many fruits are 
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not to be compared with those one is accustomed 
to take from properly constructed houses, the 
quality in most cases is equally good. Plants 
which have been several weeks in full bearing 
will, unless liberally fed with stimulants, show 
sigas of exhaustion. At this stage they respond 
readily to a little extra attention. The removal 
of all leaves showing a tendency to change colour, 
together with old worn-out growths, will allow 
new shoots to be laid in. _A top-dressing of good 
turfy loam to which one of the well-advertised 
fertilisers has been added will ensure rapid, fruitful 
growth, 

Unripe Seed Potatoes.—The value of unripe 
tubers as seed sets does not appear to be fully 
realised in many quarters. Were it otherwise 
we should not so frequently hear complaints 
of light crops being taken from varieties which 
our experience proves to be in the very front rank 
where heavy weight, together with the most useful 
size of tuber, is the object in view. For many 
years past we have made a point of planting a 

few short rows of a few approved «y 

new varietics for the express purpese 

of lifting while the haulm is still 
green, in order to secure unripe seed 
for the following season, and the 
success which invariably follows fully 
justifies my recommending the plan 
to others. Care should be taken not 
to bruise the selected sets, which after 

a few days’ exposurc to the sun should 

be stored in boxes. 

' The Syringe among Vegetable 

Crops.—It is strange to find that so 

few growers attach any importance 
_ tothe use of the syringe among grow- 

ing crops, many going so far as to say 
such a course may be a pleasant pastime 
for the garden boy or amateur, tut 
should on no account be taken 
seriously by the man in charge. Frem 
all such I beg to differ, having many 
times proved how valuable a good 
overhead syringing has been to Beans, 

Peas, Onions, Carrots and Celery, more 

particularly when a little soft scap or 

a few Quassia chips have becn added 

tothe water for these last two. In some 

seasons, by the frequent use of the 
syringe we have kept crops free from 

pests at a time when those of a 

neighbour were covered with them. 

Watering Peas.— The question 

«Should Peas be watered?” is a 
grand old perennial, and doubtless at the 
present time is occupying the minds of many. 
For many vears I held the opinion that, providing 
the ground upon which these were growing was 
prepared by deep trenching (as distinct from the 
narrow trench too frequently seen) and heavy 
manuring, the time and water spent in watering 
these could be better devoted to other parts of 
the garden. But, nowadays, those of us who 
practise trenching cannot afford to be liberal 
with manure, and if Peas now forming their pods 
are to be a success, plenty of clear water, followed 
by liquid manure, is essential. Whoever under- 
takes the work should do it thoroughly, followirz 
up the watering with a light mulch of manure cr 
grass. 

Cardoons.—Since we experienced a great 
shortage of Potatoes, many hitherto unknow: 
vegetables now find a place in kitchen gardens. 
Among these I am pleased to see the Cardoon is 
likely to come into its own. Many small growers 
realise that the plant bas an ornamental as well as a 
utilitarian value, hence its use as a border plant. 
If really excellent \wysul tsyare-desired, during this 
aid the text month there’should be no stint in the 
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water supply. On our hot sand we find two 
good soakings a week, with one of liquid 
manure sandwiched between, make an appreciable 
difference in the quality. 

Celery.—Too much importance can scarcely 
Le attached to well-grown Celery, yet in many 
cardens the rows are allowed to take care of them- 
selves until within a few weeks previous to earthing 
up. Moisture both at the roots and overhead is 
absolutely essential if first-class quality is to 
follow. Plants allowed to become dust dry at 
the roots and flag not only soon get covered with 
green fly, but, should this be of frequent occurrence, 
the owner need not be surprised if the greater 
part of the plants ‘‘ bolt ° or run to seed. Frequent 
stirrings between the plants with a pointed stick 
are advisable. <A light dressing of common salt 
is appreciated by the plants at intcrvals of three 
weeks. On very light soils a light mulch between 
the plants will be an advantage. 

Spinach Beet.—During the hottest weeks of 
the vear, many having a very shallow soil to deal 
with find it difficult to maintain a constant supply 
of Spinach. These should make a sowing of 
Spinach Beet, which, if properly cooked, makes a 
truly excellent substitute for the rcal article. 
Seed should alwavs be had from a first-class firm, 
that obtained from local stores being as much 
unlike the real Spinach Beet as chalk and cheese. 
l am afraid that many who failed to find satis- 
faction from previous sowings were put off with 
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a substitute for the real Spinach Beet, and instead 
of the pale green leaves of the kind recominended, 
the leaves gathered were not unlike those of 
Mangels. If the soil is dry, immerse the seed 
in water for half an hour. Sow in drills r5 inches 
apart, thinntng out the plants to 9 inches when 
well through the soil. 

Carrots for Autumn Use.—In many households 
the season of young Carrots is unnecessarily short ; 
this year it promises to be exceptionally so. Yet 
when we remember the short time between the 
sowing of the seed and when the voung roots 
are of table size, it should be obvious that with 
care and forethought the season of young Carrots 
should extend from May until November. Seed 
of either of the better-known varieties sown 
thinly in damp soi] will soon germinate and give 
most useful supplies throughout the early weeks 
of autumn. Early Nantes and Summer Favourite 
are good. 

Tree Onions.—Excert in a few districts these 
appear to have gone out of cultivation. This 
is a pity, for, in addition to being useful for pickling, 
I find, when growing. visitors take more than 
ordinary interest In the crop. This scason has 
suited the growth better than any of recent years. 
Our plants at the beginning of June were 4 feet 
high, and the crop of Onions bids fair to be excep- 
tionally good. The plant is perennial, and ¢asily 
increased either by division or planting the vourg 
bulbs in spring. F. R.C. 


GARDENING OF THE WEEK 


FOR SOUTHERN GARDENS. 
The Kitchen Garden. 


Cauliflowers.—Make a good plantation of 
Autumn Giant Cauliflowers on a piece of ground 
which has been well manured. Keep the plants 
well watered till they have made a good start inthe 
new ground, Hoe the ground frequently between 
plants which have been planted earlier. A good 
batch of Autumn Broccoli may also be put out 
how to succeed the Cauliflowers. Persevere with 
the planting of winter crops and prepare the 
ground for planting later batches. 

Onions.—Those which were planted with a 
view to obtaining Jarge bulbs must be given 
a copious supply of water, and this must be supple- 
mented with an occasional dose of Jiquid manure, 
A good dusting of well-seasoned soot previous to 
watering will also be beneficial. 

Shallots.—These may now be lifted and spread 
out thinly on the ground to dry. When they are 
dry enough, place them on a shelf in a cool shed. 

Vegetable Marrows.—The voung growths must 
be thinned and regulated at regular intervals, and 
it the fruits fail to set, artificial pollination must 
be resorted to. Give the plants abundance of 
water during dry periods, and when the fruits are 
swelling, plenty of stimulants must be afforded. 

Lettuce.—Make small sowings of this valuable 
salad every fortnight, and take advantage of 
showery weather to transplant the seedliugs. 


Fruit Under Glass. 


Late Vines.—The final thinning of late Grapes 
must be completed without delay. All late- 
keeping Grapes must be well thinned out so that 
the berries have ample room to develop. When 
a good spread of foliage has been secured, all 
subsequent growth must be kept regularly removed, 
Mulch the borders both inside and out with rich 
tarmvard manure or horse-manure, and keep 
the roots well supplied with water. During 
warm, congenial weather ventilate the houses 
freely, and during the period when the berries 
are subject to scalding, leave a little air on all 
through the night. DPersevere with the destruc- 
tion of mealy bug, as it is most important that 
late-keeping Grapes should be free from this pest. 

Midseason Grapes.—Give abundance of air 
during favourable weather to Grapes which are 
ripening, and reduce the supply of moisture in 
the atmosphere, When the Grapes are ripe, a 
little shading should be placed over the glass. 

Muscat Grapes.—It is advisable to place some 
slight shade over the glass tu break the full glare 


of the sun's ravs, as Muscats are very subject to 
scorching, Reduce the fire-heat to the minimuin 
during warin, congenial weather. When the 
Grapes are ripe, fire-heat may be dispensed with 
altogether, but the atmosphere must be kept dry. 


The Hardy Fruit Garden. 


Figs.—These trees make abundance of growth 
during the summer months, and unless these are 
kept well thinned out the crop is bound to suffer. 
Retain the growths which are short-jointed and 
of moderate strength. Place a mulch of short 
manure over the roots, ard give them abuncance 
of water and stimulants. Give the foliage a good 
washing with a hose-pipe or garden engine two 
or three times a week. 


The Flower Garden. 


Spring-Flowering Plants.-—Wallflowers, Pansies, 
Aubrietias, Alvssums and Silenes which have been 
raised from seed must be pricked out as soon as 
thev are large enough. See that the ground is 
well broken up and raked to a fine tilth, and should 
it be dry, give it a thorough watering. Poly- 
anthuses may be pricked out intoa cold frame con- 
teining a fine compost. Old plants of Polyanthus 
may be divided and planted in a shady position, 
Delphiniums, Chelone and Anchusa which have 
been raised trom seed may now be plant d out in 
the open. Seeds of Geum Mrs. Bradshaw may 
now be sown in boxes and placed in a cold frame 
to germinate. Cuttings of Pinks may now be 
taken and pricked into cold frames containing a 
fine sandy compost. Keep them moist and close 
till rooted; then gradually inure them te coal 
conditions, 


Plants Under Glass. 


General Remarks.—When Malmaison Car- 
nations have finished flowering, attention must be 
given to the propagation of a new stock of plants. 
Old plants may belavered ina cold frame containing 
a compost ot loam, leaf-soil ard sard. Some ot 
the most promising plants whicb are now in 6-inch 
pots may be potted into 9g-inch pots. When 
Hydrangeas have finished flowering they must 
be placed outdoors in a sunny pesiticn., Plunge 
the pots in ashes to keep the roots ccol and moist, 
Sow seeds of Ipomea rubro-cwrulea for flowering 
in late autunm and winter. Chrvsanthemuis 
which have been rooted for flowering in small 
pots should now be ready for the tinal shift. Pot 
firmly and plunge them in ashes, 

E. Harriss, 
(Gardener to Lady Wantage.) 
Lockinge Gardens, Wan'are, Berks, 
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FOR NORTHERN GARDENS. 


The Kitchen Garden. 


Parsley.—Make a sowing now to provide fer 
the winter supplics. For this sowing select a 
sheltered position under a wall, so that on the 
approach of wintry weather the plants can more 
easily be afforded protection. In very cold 
districts it will be advisable to transplant a number 
of these plants into boxes or cold frames, from 
which a supply can always be depended upon 
during severe weather. 


Spinach.—-To keep up a constant supply, 
frequent sowings must be made during very hot 
weather, To prevent the plants running to seed, 
they must be well thinned out and watered during 
continued spells of dry weather. 


General Remarks.—aAs most of the crops will 
now have been planted out, the chief work at the 
moment is to keep them free from weeds bv fre- 
quently running the Dutch hoe between the 
plants. It cannot be too often pointed out that 
the more the surface is Stirred, the less reason 
will there be for watering. Rows of Peas, dwarf 
Beans and similar crops will be all the better 
for a mulch of grass mowings from the lawn placed 
on each side of the row; this is much better than 
applicatiors of water. 


The Flcwer Garden. 


Roses.— After the first blooms are over, the 
plants will be greatly benefited by a little extra 
feeding either in the ferm of liquid manure cr 
some artificial manure. All faded flowers and 
suckers from the roots should be removed, and 
during very hot weather the plants will be much 
refreshed by being spraved over with water cach 
evening. 


Violets.—The hot weather experienced durirg 
the past week or two has favoured the spread ot 
red spider, and, unless this is checked in time, 
it will entirely ruin the plants. Sprav them over 
each afternoon during spells of hot weather, 
and a dusting of soot occasionally will tend to 
keep them healthy. 


Cytisuses.—As these attractive shrubs pass 
out of flower they should be pruned to keep them 
well furnished at the base. Seme of these Brooms 
have a tendency to become leggy, and when lett 
unpruned for a number of years become unsightly, 
This is particularly so with the beautiful white 
Broom, and very often when cut back it fails to 
break away. 


Plants Under Glass. 


Calanthes.—-Plants that were potted some 
weeks ago will now be growing away freely, and 
in consequence wall require more liberal supplies 
of water. To keep the foliage healthy, the atmo- 
sphere must be kept moist and the plants kept 
growing on a shelf near the roof glass. 


Streptocarpi.—as these plants come into 
flower thev should be given frequent applications 
of liquid manure, varied occasionally with soot- 
water. Keep the faded flowers regularly picked 
off, as this will prolong the flowering period. 
Young plants from seed sown early in the vear, 
if afforded generous treatment, will give a fine 
display later in the season, 


Achimenes.—These lovely flowering plants 
will just be coming into bloom, and mav be given 
artificial feeding from time to time. As tbey 
pass out of flower the supply of water must be 
gradually reduced until the cerms are completely 
ripened. 


Fruit Under Glass. 


Orchard House.—Pot trecs from which the 
fruits have been gathered mu t be liberally treated 
to develop the buds for next year’s crop. It 
the growths have been regularly pinched during 
the season, little or no pruning will be required ; 
but it is mest essential that the folage be kepi 
clean and free from insect pests, Stard the trees 
outdoors in a sheltered position, taking care te 
s cure thom to wir s er other supperts to prevent 
them being blown about by wind. On no account 
must they suffer from lack of moisture at the 
roots. Complete the thinning of the fruits on 
Jater trees, and attend carcfully to feeding and 
watering, Overcropping cannot be too strongly 
cordemned, tor not only decs it ultimately rmn 
the trees, but the fruits will only be of third-rate 
quality, Jons HIGHGATE. 

(Head-gafdenerto the Marquis of Linhthgeow.) 

FRM: Din Soni Ouecisterrny, Linlithgow, 
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Royal Horticultural Society’s War Relief 
Fund Floral Fete 


JUNE 24, 25 AND 26. 


T was a remarkable coincidence that while a 
great floral fète inaugurated by the Royal 
Horticultural Society was in the making 
in the Royal Hospital Grounds at Chelsea 
for the purpose of assisting in the restoration 

of the devastated orchards and gardens of Northern 
France and Belgium, one of the great tents, unable 
to resist the sudden fury of the gale on the eve of 
Mondav, the 23rd ult., was razed to the ground, 
w.th the result that its precious contents, upon 
which so much time and labour had been lav shed, 
were almost completely destroyed. In a few 
instances—notably Messrs. W. Cutbush and Sons, 
Highgate, Messrs. Webb and Sons, Stourbridge, 
and others—only the mangled wreckage rema‘ned 
of the cho'cest productions of these firms. Un- 
fortunate from every standpoint, the desolation 
on the early morning of the opening day was 
indescribable, and in tents everywhere were to 
be seen remnants of the splend’d examples of 
the day before. To al who suffeed we 
extend out heartfelt sympathy, and, so far as 
poss ble, ther exh bits have been included in our 
report, 

This notw ithstand ng, there was in the exhi- 
bition which remaned a great galaxy of flowers. 
Or hids were in splend do array. Gloxinias as 
presented by Messrs. Carter have never probably 
Deen surpassed. Hardy plants and alpines 
with beautiful rock gardens abounded. The Dutech 
formal garden arranged bv Wallace, 
also the collection of topary work from Messrs. 
Cheal, both inmates of the ill-fated tent on the 
2srd ult., were fully exposed to the elements on 


Messrs. 


the following day. 
A notable feature 


our history was the 
the Fund, and which we trust met with the reward 


of an exhibition un’que in 
splend’d response in a'd of 


which was its due. 


ROCK AND FORMAL GARDENS. 


Within tents Messrs. R. W. Wallace and Co., Colchester, 
rely new feature in the shape of a formal 
warden in the purely Dutch style and With a view to 
demonstrate the value of the red brick and tile in its 
construction, Small red bricks, indeed, of purely Dutch 
pattern were employed for the paths which encompassed 
the central pool, wherein the choicest M ater Lilies, ¢.7., 
Mrs. Richmond (pink). Willan Falconer (scarlet), 
Escarboncle (crimson searlet) and others found place. 
Old-fashioned leadwork vases were also introduced, with 
stone seats, into the scheme, ‘1 he entire arrangement was 
hedged about with Box, and within this boundary were 
borders of summer towers, Larkspurs, Eremuri, a lovely 
new hybrid Tree Lupine from California, and much besides, 
Jn the open the firm had one of their faultlessly arranged 
rock garden exhibits, rivulet and pool, island and moraine, 
rocky cave and dripping well combining to render the 
whole as complete as possible—an ideal thing displaying 
high artistic ability. Phe Ferm-garnished cave was in 
perfect keeping, the lustrous green ol the Hart’s-tongue 
Ferns the best accompaniment to the grey of the weathered 
limestone that could possibly be conceived, 
Adjoining, Mr. J. Wood. Boston Npa, employed the 
came class of rock, arranging a rivulet and pool on a 
somewhat smaller scale to the last. Lurf, too, was used 
to provide mountain pasture effects, the introduction 
of suitable mountain vegetation continuing the suggestion, 
Mr. Herbert Jones, Horsecombe, Bath, was responsible 
for a formal garden set up in the renowned Horsecombe 
stone, vases and tubs also In stone carrying on the same 
idea. Walled about on all sides, the visitor entered by 
way of a paved court in rustic stone after the Early 
Enylish forecourt style, and presently by way of wrought- 
iron Italian gateways the woodland was reached. From 
cool, sequestered spots the rich green of the Harts-tongue 
Fern was seen, Elsewhere the brilliant red Valerian 
showed well against the stone, i 
eY the Seater limestone, Messrs. R. Tucker 
and Son, Oxford. wedded alpine and shrub with the rock 
with admirable skill; mow a seam of a Cobweb House- 
leck on a sun-kissed spot, anon a piny Abies spreading 
its -prays of tender green on an adjacent rock as though 
the twain had been associated for years, Here, too, 
a yock-strewn gully had its complement of Primulas 
and Ferns; while rare eae ee Campanulas excisa and 
owensis, Helichrysum frigidum,  Sanxiirana cochlearis 
anor and others were in good places. 


set up an enti 


Messrs, Pulhain and Sons. 71, Newman Street, Oxtord 
Street, W.. were responsible for a pergola, water garden 
and rock garden, employing in the latter many choice 
plants. Of these we noted Olearia insignis, Veronica 
edinensis, Hypericum balearicum., H. olympicum gracilis, 
Codonopsis ovata and others. Of more than ordinary 
merit, however, were the Fringed Pinks, Dianthus Pulhamii, 
and a near relative, as yet unnamed, of rose pink shade 
With crimson centre, Colonics of these showed the plants 
at their best. 

Messrs. G. G. Whitelegg and Co., Chisichurst, arranged 
on rockwork effective groupings of Saxifraga calabrica. 
Campanula pusilla Miss Willmott, C. Raddeana, Dianthus 
Napoleon HE. and other good things. 

Messrs, J. Piper and Son, Bayswater. contributed a 
water garden encompassed by a shrubbery, together with 
a low-placed rock garden suitably planted. Eisewhere 
this firm showed Clematises in variety and a considerable 
collection of alpine plants. 

The roekwork exhibit of Mr. Clarence Elliott, Stevenage, 
contained many representatives of the Bellflower family, 
notably Campanas Stevenii, pulla, p. lilacina, pulloides, 
Raddcana, and the silvery blue Miss Willmott. The 
new white-flowered Viola Clarence Etliott: was much in 
evidence; rock shrubs were effectively disposed; Del- 
phinium nudicaule afforded a brilliant bit of colour; 
and the grey pyramids of Juniperus hibernicus com- 
pressus made an effective colony of its own. 

The Misses Hopkins. Shepperton-on-Thames, also 
contributed a roek garden prettily planted with Bellflowers, 
alpine Pinks and Primulas. 


HARDY PLANTS. 


These were all arranged under canvas, Quite of an 
outstanding character and welcome withal was the 
maguifiecnt collection of hardy Ferns from Mr. Amos 
Perry. Enfield. A great gathering per xe. splendidly 
grown and lavishly dispiayed, we wrote it down as the 
finest hardy plant exhibit of the meeting, and, arranged 
right across the end of the big tent. was seen to advantage, 
From out of this rich array of Fern life we select three 
indispensables, viz, Scolopendrium nobilis. the noblest 
Hart’s-tongue we have seen, despite the fact that the 
plants were small and the fronds but half grown: Lastrea 
japonica, with 4-Teet-long, ereet fronds; and Polystichum 
angulare densum robustum, a glorious example whose 
lateral spread was somewhere between 4 feet and 5 feet. 
Elsewhere, from a bed of Epimedium rose a batch of 
hybrid Lites- -Washingtoniannum x Roezhi, Parryi x 
eanadensis, Roezlii y Amos Perry and others. The 
typical L. cernunm and L. Roeztii were also shown. The 
rare Siberian Larkspur, Delphinium granditionim fl. pl., 
was also noted, 

Messrs, Waterer, Sons and Crisp, Twyford, contributed 
extensively of herbaceous plants and perennials, prominent 
things being Campanula persicifolia Wargrave Bhue, C. 
turbinata pallida. Clematis erecta grandiflora, Orchis 
foliosa (a really good dark form), together with Pwonies 
and Larkspurs. 

Mr. J. C. Allurove, Langley, Slough, was among the 
sutfercrs of the great gale. Seen before the collapse of 
the tent. his specimens were very fine. ‘Trollins Ledebouri, 
Senecio stenophylla, S. Przewalskii, Pwonia lutea. Eremurus 
Bungei and È. Warei, Coriaria terminalis, full of red fruits, 
and Heuchera brizoides were most effectively arranged, 

Mr. G. Reuthe, Keston, contributed many beautiful 
plants. including Campanula collina.  Dracocephatum 
Isabellinum: (rich purple). Styrax japonica and hispida, 
Philesia buxifolia, Gentiana lutea. Psoralea pinnatifida 
(a pretty shrub with blue Pea-shaped flowers), a delightful 
series of Erica carnea in rich red, crimson and rose, and 
the striking Beschorneria vuecoides., Gaultheria nummu- 
larioides and G. numunularifolia were well shown. 

From Eynsford. Went, Messrs, H. Cannell and Sons 
(manager, Mr. J. Lawson) brought a particularly good 
display of hardy flowers, notably Delphiniums and Pæonies. 
Of the Lark-spurs. Andrew Lawson (rich blue, white 
eve), Chalkhurst. (sky blue, white centre), Bromley (rich 
purple) and Doris (sky blue and mauve) were among 
the more imposing > while of Pwontes, Joan d'Are (flesh), 
Mme. Florizel (rich red). Eugène Verdier (flesh coloured, 


very handsome) and Mme. Calot (grand white) were 
excellent. Geums and Roses were abundant in the 
foreground. 


In an extensive alpine and hardy plant display from 
Mr. M. Prichard, Saxifraga tyrolensis was very charming, 
Primula Alannah was also good. Delphinium Capri (sky 
blue, very effective), D. Rev. B. Lascelles, Paonies Albert 
Crousse and Indispensable (pinks) and Albatross were 
very fine. Pretty hybrid Pinks were also effective, 

Delphiniums were strongly shown by Messrs. Kelway, 
Langport. General Baden-Powell (dark purple), Per- 
simmon lnproved, Mrs. James Kelway (lavender and 
sky blue) and James Wiliam Kelway were among the 
notables. 

Messrs. J. Cheal and Sons, Crawley, contributed freely 
of Star Dalilias and Delphinituns, 

Of these latter, too. Messrs. R. H. Bath, Limited, 
Wisbech, had a particularly choice collection, a large 
number being still unnamed. 

Good hardy plants from Baker's. Wolverhampton, 
included Lilinm Szovitzianum, Gentiana Lagodechiana 
Iceland Poppies, Fringed Pinks and others. 

Mr. James Macdonald, Harpenden, contributed Grasses 
in great variety, both crowing examples and dried speri- 
mens, Notable among the frst named were Hordeum 
jubatum and Elymins giganteus, a -triking kind too little 
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known, The cultivated Fescues, ton, were very fine and 
formed a perfect: sward. 


GREENHOUSE PLANTS. 


Quite the handsomest exhibit of these was that arranged 
by Messrs. Carter and Co.. Raynes Park, S.W.. across the 
end of No, 3 tent. In crescent-shaped mounds, bays 
and circular groups, backed by graceful Palms and clegant 
Bamboos,  Streptocarpi, Gloxinias, Calceolarias, Sweet 
Peas and other things were seen in sumptuous array, 
In all probability finer Gloxinias have never been staged, 
the strain represented being the firm’s Invincible Prize. 
Here were to be seen the richest and purest selfs, spotted 
varieties defying description, with others prettily edged 
or bordered, and flowers of remarkable proportions, 
a dozen or so on a single plant impelling adiniration as 
much by their wondrous colours as by the skilful eniti- 
vation demonstrated, Streptocarpi and Calecolarias, 
both high-elass strains, were alike meritorious and good, 
Petunia Queen of Roses, Visearia cardinale and Primuta 
obconica were in cireular groups, the whole being fringed 
by Ferns. A superb exhibit, arranged with consummate 
skill and good taste. 

Mr. L. R. Russell, Richmond, contributed a superb 
collection of stove and greenhouse plants, Dracawnas 
Sanderiana and Victorie, Aralias, Croton-. Marantas, 
Alocasias and the lovely Atmectochilus being noted, 
Elsewhere Crassula coccinea: and C. e. superba were Very 
tine. 

Messrs. W. S. Watney. Limited, Bostal Nurseries, 
Bexley Heath, had an imposing group of their new bedding 
Pelargonium Vietory, the result of crossing Paul Crampel 
and King of Denmark. The variety is of deep salmon 
tone on enormous trusses, and wondreusly free. 

Messrs. Webb and Sors, Stourbridge, were among the 
chief sufferers owing to the collapse of No, 1 tent. Of 
the whole of their fine exhibit: of Begonias. Gloxinias, 
Hydrangeas and other things only the wreckage remained. 

Messrs, William Cutbush end Sons, Higbgate, N., 
were in like case, all that was left of a sumptuous: array 
of Hydrangeas, the brilliant Ivy Pelargoniuin Radianee 
in dwarfs and standards by the hundred, Uelotropes 
and other things being a mass of mangled remains, 

Messrs. VE. B. Mav, Limited, Edmonton, who were 
showing Ferns. Verbenas, Hydrangeas, We. were simi- 
larly unfortunate. as were also the Begonia speciotists, 
Messrs. Bastin, Bexley Heath. save for a mere handinl 
of their good sorts. Of these, Lady Taylor, Lady Cromer 
and Earl Stanhope. a lovely salmon rose, were a few, 

Messrs, Peed and Sons, West Norwood, contributed 
a handsome lot of Gloxinias. 

Messrs. R, and G, Cuthbert, Southgate, N.. were equally 
strong with Streptocarpi, a brilliant lot of Tritonia Prince 
of Orange being noted. 

Perpetual-flowering Carnations were liberally cone 
tributed by the members of the British Carnation Society 
(of whieh Lord Howard de Walden is the presidento on 
behalf of the War Relief Fund, the rich collection including 
some lovely Malmaisons from Mrs. Leopold de Rothechitd, 

Messrs. Stuart Low and Co., Enfield. had a handsome 
lot of Carnations, the new Perpetual Malinaison Hush Low 
being among them, 

Another tine exhibit of Carnations 
Engelmann, Satfron Walden. 

The members of the National Sweet Pea Sceiety con- 
tributed handsomely of tlowers for the benefit of the War 
Relief Mund. Messrs. E. W. Ning, Lowe and Shawver, 
Tigwell Brothers, R. Bolton, and Dobbie and Co., among 
Others, taking part. 


eame from Mr. 


ORCHIDS. 


There were several notable exhibits of these flowers, 
In that from Messrs, Armstrong and Brown, Tunbridge 
Wells, Miltonias constituted a grand centre, and of these 
M. J. Gurney Fowler (richly masked flower. M. Prince:s 
Mary and M. Mernsii (rich rose pink) were very choice. 
Cattleya Mendelii Queen Mary and C. Saturn alba are 
of the purest white. Odontoglossum Vietory. rich bronze 
and white bordered. was grand. Odontiodas were rich 
in variety and very beautiful. 

Tn a remarkable lot from Sir Jeremioh Conuman. Bart 
Reigate (gardener, Mr. J. Collier), Lycaste locusta was 
a great attraction, Save for its white column and white 
fringed lip it is an all-green flower, quite of olive green 
tone, The flower, too, is hooded. Coplogyne burfordense, 
green sepals and petals and black spotted lip, was alse 
remarkable among the rieh array of Dendrobiuns, 
Cattlevas, Livlio-Cattlevas and others. 

Messrs, Charlesworth and Co., Hayward’+ Heath, 
had a group rich and gay in Miltonias, and flanked cet 
right and left with Odontiodas and Odontoglossums in 
splendid array. A remarkable novelty in the group was 
Charlesworthara Alpha (Miltonioda Ajax x Oncidioda 
Cooksonii), evidently a thing with a history, The flower 
is Odontioda-like and coloured orange, Renantherae 
Imschootiana was very striking. 

Messrs, Stuart Low and Co.. Enfleld, staged a grand 
lot of Lilio-Cattleya Aphrodite, fifty or so splendidly 
flowered plants of a superb type being on view. LoC. 
teucra was ofa lovely rich rose. Renanthera Lnechootian: 
(scarlet) and a pure white Phalawnopsis in near proximity 
made a most effective picture. 

A group from Messrs. Mansell and Hatcher, Rawdon, 
was rich in variety and beanty. In the centre was a 
lovely lot of Cypripedium niveum Goliath, the result of 
home-raised seedlings of the type. The whole were 
obviously C. niveum glorified. C. Greyi is a coptensty 
spotted form. Vanda teres was in the background, 
with the rich rosy Mitonia Chelsonii and M. sandera, 
a darkly masked form, showing to advantage elsewhere, 


ROSES. 

These were generally very fine. | Messrs. P. R. Cant 
and Sons displayed excellent stands of Iona Herdiman, 
Golden, Emblem. Christine qld Emilý Grav, af yellow- 
Howered = thee Jastenamed’ aceliniber.\ Lady Pirrie was 
also good. 


. 
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The Rev. J. H. Pemberton showed the new variety 
Miriam, « remarkable piece of colouring Known to the 
French as * capucine,” and Star of Persia, rich yellow. 

Messrs. Burch, Peterborough, had a big stand of Mrs. 
Foley Hobbs and a lovely bloom of H. V. Machin among 
many. 

The most notable item in Messrs. Chaplin Brothers’ 
group was the new ivory white Edith Cavell, which has 
a creamy centre; a lovely Hybrid Tea. Lord Kitchener, 
a rich red, was highly fragrant. 

A new Hybrid Tea from Mr. T. P. Edwards. Southgate, 
N., was named Flaming Zep. It is a sport from 
Mme, E. Herriot. 

Mr. Elisha Hicks, Twyford, was responsible for a big 
gathering, the flowers being lavishly employed on 
pillars and stands. Cupid, American Pillar, Ophelia, 
Charles E. Shea and Goldfinch (Climbing Polyantha) 
were some of them. 

Messrs. Alex. Dickson and Sons, Belfast, had some 
lovely stands, none better, however, than Sunstar, of 
glorious flame and gold colour. K. of K. (the most brilliant 
and lustrous scarlet we know), Colonel Oswald Fitzgerald 
(scarlet), Elizabeth Cullen (crimson) and Mme. Melanie 
Soupert were some of the notables. 


HARDY TREES AND SHRUBS. 


Kalmias were certainly the chief feature of the hardy 
shrubs in the tents, and these have never before been 
shown in such numbers or so great beauty. The largest 
group was by Mr. T. Lewis, 45, Uxbridge Road, Hanwell, 
Middlesex, and his arrangement was particularly successful. 
Many amateur gardeners experience a certain difficulty 
in inducing their shrubs to flower freely, but the many 
examples at Chelsea were so floriferous as to dispel all 
doubts and difficulties. The secret of annual flowering 
most certainly lies in removing the seed-vessels as soon 
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Such uncommon conifers as Athrotaxis Doniana and 
Dacyridium cupressinum, interspersed with Rhododendron 
cinnabarinum varieties, R. (Azalea) viscosum, and many 
other uncommon trees and shrubs, were shown by Mr. 
G. Reuthe, Keston, Kent. 

The large collection of trees and shrubs arranged by 
Mr. L. R. Russell, Richmond, for the May show remained, 
and was equally attractive. The Emperors Crown 
Bay trees, golden and silver Ivies, Maples and ornamental 
Vines found many admirers. 


FRUIT. 
Messrs. Laxton Brothers, Bedford, were the only 
exhibitors of fruit. They staged twenty-three large 


punnets of very fine Strawberries, Laxtonian being excep- 
tionally fine, the fruits dark red and large. The Admiral 
was another fine Strawberry. They were well staged 
and looked very tempting. 

There were no exhibits of vegetables. 


SUNDRIES. 

There were not many exhibits of horticultural sundries. 
Messrs. E. A. White, Limited, exhibited the well-known 
Abol syringes and the Abol non-poisonous insecticide. 

Messrs. Prentice Brothers, Stowmarket, exhibited their 
Ichthemic Guano, which is a popular plant food; also 
their Tomorite, the famous Tomato manure. Two large 
Tomato plants which had been fed on Tomorite were 
sent from Messrs. S. Bide and Sons, Farnham, and they 
were very fine specimens, thus showing the value of 
Tomorite. 

Messrs. William Cooper and Nephews, Berkhamsted, 
exhibited a large selection of nicotine sprays. 

The Acme Ladder Company, Earlsfield, 
showed their patent ladders. 

Mr. George Blay, New Malden, Surrey, had a large 


London, 


‘selection of garden gates. 


COMPETITIVE EXNHIBITS.—SWEET PEAS. 

In Class 1, for a group of flowering and foliage plants. 
Mr. G. Pursglove won first prize and the Bournemovt/r 
Graphic Silver Cup. He used decorative Pelargonium 
with good effect. Mr. A. E. Usher, gardener to Sir Randolf 


Baker. Bart., Ranstone House, Blandford, won in the 
class for twelve vases of Sweet Peas, distinct. He had 
Royal Purple, Black-seeded Cream, Alex. Malcolm. 
Hercules, La France, Maris, R. F. Felton, Warrior. 


Constance Hinton, Rosabelle, Adelaide and Hilda. Thi 
same exhibitor won in the class for six vases; second, 
Captain W. F. Dickenson (gardener, Mr. B. Dacre). Fo 
three vases Mr. Usher was first with Hilda, Constanc: 
Hinton and R. F. Felton; second, Mrs. H. A. Pearsolr 
(gardener, Mr. V. Sheldon). Mr. T. K. Ingram, Parkstone. 
had the best bouquet and basket, respectively, of Sweet 
Peas. Mr. Usher won in the class for one vase arranged 
for effect. and also for the best vase of Carnations with. 
any foliage. 
ROSES. 

Mr. Humphrey Nixon, Parkstone, won the silver cup 
offered for the twelve best Roses, distinct. He staged 
Mrs. T. Roosevelt, Joseph Hill, Lady Ashtown, Edward 
Mawley, Mrs. James Lynas, Mrs. D. McClure, Augustus 
Hartman, Dean Hole, Mme. A. Chatenay, Mrs. Andrew 
Carnegie, Countess of Derby and Hugh Dickson. Mr. 
Walter Child Clark, Boscombe, was a close second. Mr. 
John Sharp, Bournemouth, won in the class for six 
varieties, having Hadley in grand condition. Mr. H. 
Nixon came second. Mr. G. Garner won in the class for 
three blooms, Mr. Nixon being second. Mrs. Pearson 
had the first prize basket of Roses ; very charming. Mr. 
J. Watts staged the three best vases of Rambler Roses 


FRUIT AND VEGETABLES. — f l 
Mr. Usher won in the class for six distinct kinds of 
vegetables, Messrs. Jeans and Trowbridge being second. 


MESSRS. CARTER’S DELIGHTFUL GROUP OF STIREPTOTCARPI, GLOXINIAS, AND SWEET PEAS AT CHELSEA, 


as the display is over, and so concentrating the energies 
of the plants to growth. 

Messrs. Waterer, Sons and Crisp also had many delight- 
ful Kalmias, and these Bagshot specimens displayed a 
charming range of colouring. 

Uncommon conifers were well worth attention. Messrs. 
Fletcher Brothers of Chertsey brought a good collection. 
The chief were Cupressus Lawsoniana Fletcheri, a compact, 
silvery variety which received an award of merit at the 
Great International Show. Another variety named 
Pottersii is also a good conifer for the higher slopes of 
the rock garden. Although of erect habit, it is particu- 
larly graceful. Rich golden colour that does not burn 
under bright sunshine was provided by Cupressus Lawsoni- 
ana lutea and its erect variety, and by Thuya Ellwangeriana 
aurea. Cupressus Masonii may be termed a gracefully 
delicate form of the well-known C. Lawsoniana erecta 
viridis. Abies excelsa inverta is very distinct and fasci- 
nating. The varietal name is quite appropriate, for the 
branchlets turn quite over, but are sufficiently vigorous 
to give the tree a healthy appearance. 

Wonderful variations of form and colouring were to be 
seen in the group of Japanese Maples so well arranged 
by Messrs. W. Fromow and Sons, Chiswick. Intense 
colouring was present in the large bushes of Acer palmatum 
atropurpureum, A. laciniatum purpureum and many 
others; while the rosy tints of A. palmatum corallinum 
and A. p. variegatum were very fascinating. 

Messrs. J. Piper and Sons brought from Langley many 
examples of topiary work in Box and Yew, large Bays, 
Clematises in variety, Buddleias and many other valuable 
shrubs. 

Topiary work was also well shown by Messrs. J. Cheal 
and Sons, Crawley, who had large and perfectly formed 
+ pecimens in Box and Yew. 


Messrs. Gamages, Limited, Holborn, exhibited a large 
selection of garden furniture. 

Messrs. Liberty and Co., Regent Street, W., had a fine 
exhibit of garden furniture and ornaments. 

The Dryad Cane Company, Leicester, exhibited some 
very fine woven cane garden furniture. 


SOCIETIES 


BOURNEMOUTH ROSE AND SWEET PEA SHOW. 


THE Council of the Bournemouth Horticultural Society 
held their second summer show on the Horseshoe Common 
—a bit of old Bournemouth situated almost in the centre 
of the town—on June 24 and 25. It was a beautiful 
exhibition, and received high praise from the judges, 
Messrs. S. T. Wright and Andrew Ireland. The chairman 
of the committee, Councillor R. Chamberlain; Mr. J. 
Mann, secretary; and the members of the committee 
deserve high praise for the arrangements, method and the 
way the whole affair was managed, which tended to the 
comfort of judges, exhibitors and the public alike. 

The Victory Cup, value twenty-five guineas, given by 
the Mayor, was worthily won by Mr. J. Stevenson, 
Wimborne, Dorset, with nearly fifty pyramids and vases 
of Sweet Peas. Other cup winners were Mr. G. Pursglove, 
head-gardener of the Winter Gardens, Bournemouth, fora 
group of plants; Mr. A. E. Usher for Sweet Peas; and 
Mr. H. Nixon, Parkstone, for Roses. 


Mr. Usher was the winner in the classes for Nectarines, 
Strawberries, Tomatoes, Cucumbers, &c., Mr. V. de C. 
Hughes, Broadstone, being another prominent exhibitor. 


NON-COMPETITIVE EXHIBITS. 

Gold Medal.—Mr. V. de C. Hughes for a grand display 
of Sweet Peas and Carnations, staging the flowers in an 
attractive manner. 

Silver Medals.—Mr. M. Prichard, Christchurch, fot 
Peonies, Delphiniums, Pinks, &c.; Mr. T. K. Ingram, 
floral designs; and Messrs. R. Veitch and Son, Exeter, 
flowering shrubs and Roses. 

Bronze Medals.—Mr. Hughes for a new Tomato, Cooper's 
Triumph; Mr. H. M. Elford, Winton, Dahlias and Car- 
nations: and Mr. Arthur Radmore, Queen's Park, 
Bournemouth, Roses, 

The Mayor's silver cup was offered for the best tradi 
exhibit in the show. and was to be won outright. His 
Worship during his two years of office has done a great 
deal to stimulate interest in horticulture both as regards 
trade, professional gardeners, and amateurs and allotment 
holders. His next gift, for the autumn show, is to be a 
valuable cup for the most meritorious exhibit by any 
professional or private gardener. 


CITY OF LONDON ROSE SHOW. 


AFTER its fourth show in 1916, “ The British Amateur 
Rose Society,” to give the above its secondary title, 
decided to suspend operations for “the period.” Not 
that the members had forsworn Roses, but that they were 
devoting their energies to food production and growing 
Carrots, Lettuces and other vegetables in their Rost- 
beds. The long-looked-for time has arrived, so the 
London rosarignssfelt justified im reviving their annual 
show. 
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The Lord Mayor hoped to'have opened the show at 
the Cannon Street Hotel on Friday, June 27, but was 
jndisposed. His loss was the society’s gain, for the Lady 
Mayoress, accompanied by Miss ` Marshall, deputised, 
and in a graceful speech Lady Marshall declared the show 
open, giving the exhibitors well-deserved praise for their 
excellent blooms. The high-water mark of the 1914 
show was not reached. but it was a much better show 
than the most sanguine supporter anticipated. There 
was sufficient’ competition to give the necessary interest, 
an) the quality was very high in the chief ‘amateurs’ 
lasses, 

National Rose Society's silver medals were awarded to 
the best bloom in various sections. In the nurserymen’s 
classes it was won by Messrs. Alex. Dickson and Sons 
With Victor Hugo, an intense deep crimson bloom of 
rich fragrance. Mr. G. C. Sawday, showing a brilliant 
bloom of George Dickson, had the best Rose in Classes 7 
to 20. The same variety gave Mr. S. F. Gregg the honour 
in the classes one to growers of fewer than 250 plants ; 
While a fine J. B. Clark secured the medal for Mr. A. E. 
Coxhead in the metropolitan classes, 

NURSERYMEN’S CLASSES. 

Competition was not strong in this section, but there 
were many beautiful blooms to be seen. The Nursery- 
men’s Challenge Trophy was won by Messrs. D. Prior 
and Nons, Colehester, with a fresh and even collection. 
The most perfectly formed blooms were of Mme. Jules 
Gravereaux, Elizabeth (a quite old variety, but equal to 
almost any other pink exhibition bloom), Augustus 
‘Hartman,! Bessie Brown, Caroline’ Testout and Maman 
Cochet. though practically all the forty-eight blooms 
were worthy. Messrs. Alex. Dickson and Sons, Belfast, 
Were second, and in their stand were several splendid 
crimson varieties, besides Victor Hugo, which reccived 
the medal. John Noss, Captain Kilbee Stuart and 
Gwladys Richards will be grown by all who appreciate 
dark, fragrant Roses. 

Messrs. A. Dickson and Sons had the twelve best 
varieties, three blooms of each, and here again they 
scored heavily with crimson varieties. H. V. Machin, 
Augustus ‘Hartman and Captain Kilbee Stuart were 
excellent. Messrs. D, Prior and Sons, who were second, 
had good triplets in Papa Lambert, White Maman Cochet 
and Mme, Jules Gravereaux. 
t-The eighteen Teas and Noisettes were very good, and 
did not Show the signs of bad weather that one would 
have expected. Messrs. D. Prior and Sons were awarded 
the first prize for a collection which included almost 
perfect. blooms of Maman Cochet, Mrs. Dudley Cross and 
Mme. Jules Gravereaux. 

Messrs. A. Dickson and Sons were the only exhibitors 
of five baskets, but they fully deserved the first prize. 
The masses of E. Cullen. a fragrant crimson varicty, 
and Margaret Dickson Hamill, for instance, were delightful. 


Trophy for the second successive time, the City of London 
Challenge Trophy, and first prizes for nine blooms of one 
variety and for six bunches of decorative Roses with 
excelent blooms. The very best. were François Michelon. 
Augustus Hartman, Mrs. C. Forde, J. B. Clerk and 
George Dickson. 

That veteran rosarian the Rev. F. R. Burnside. now of 
Great. Stambridge Rectory, Rochford. had the best eight. 
tiMeties,“thret blooms of cach; twelve varieties of Teas 
und Noisettes ; and six blooms of one varicty, 

In the City members’ classes, next. to Mr. Wettern’s 
~uccess came the fine six sets of triplets and six blooms 
of Frau Karl Druschki by Mr. J. Hart: while Mr. S. W. 
Rurgess had nine excellent blooms in six varicties. Mr. 
A. N. Rogers, East Putney, won the firt prize for six 
thiooms in the metropolitan classes, and Mr. R.de Escofet 
had a splendid set of twelve blooms. Showing good 
booms of Mm. J. Laing and George Dickson, Mr. D. 
Robbins, East Dulwich, won the Inner Suburbs Trophy. 

The decorative classes were very good indeed, and the 
ladies’ artistic classes were the centre of many admirers. 
Mrs. A. Brown, Brookes’ Lodge, Reigate, and Mrs. 
Underhill, The Laurels, Croydon, won the principal prizes 
With artistic arrangements. 

An interesting exhibit was a collection of Roses grown 
in the Croydon Municipal Gardens by the City Society 
with the Croydon Horticultural Society, 

Mr. Walter Easica, Teigh-on-Sea ;` the Rev. J. H. 
Pemberton, Ha vering-atte-Bower: and Mr. T. P. Edwards, 
Southgate, had commendable trade exhibits. 


ROYAL AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY’S SHOW AT 
CARDIFF. 
HORTICULTURAL NECTION. 


THE space devoted to horticulture at this show. which 
was held from June 24 to June 223. was somewhat limited. 
and in consequence exhibits were not numerous, byt 
the quality displayed was beyond reproach. A few 
exhibits that called for special mention were the excellent 
Sweet Peas put up by Messrs, Alex. Dickson and Sons, 
the group of miscellaneous Plants by Messrs, James 
Cypher and Sons, Cheltenhain, Messrs, Alwood Brothers’ 
Carnations, Messrs, Blackmore and Langdou’s Begonias. 
oud Messrs. Sutton and Sone’ vegetables, 


COMPETITIVE CLASSES, 
Competition was not very keen, bnt in Class 1, fora 
Soup of miscellaneous plants jn and out of bloom, there 


“ore three entrants, Messrs. Cypher of Cheltenham 
sented: premier pace, and were deservedly awarded the 
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first prize of £30. The group was most tastefully arranged, 
and contained well-grown examples of Clerodendron 
Balfouri, C. fallax. the scarlet Kalanchoe flammea. and 
the pink K. kewensis, Palms, Caladiums, Nepenthes. 
Nertera depressa covered with scarlet berries, Nandina 
domestica and Crotons in variety were also noted ; while 
the whole was relieved with various Orchids, such as 
Cattleya gigas. Lælio-Cattleyas, Odontoglossums and 
Odontiodas, This was no doubt the most. effective 
group In the show. W. A. Holmes, Esq., Chesterfield, 
was second, and L. H. Byass, Esq., Cowbridge, third. 

In Class 2, for a collection of Orchids arranged for 
effect. Messrs. Cypher and Sons were the only exhibitors, 
and. they were awarded the first. prize. Here were clean, 
healthy plants and well-developed flowers, especially 
among the Cattleyas and allied genera. Cypripediums 
were good, particularly C. Maudie» and C. Lawrenceanum. 
The choice Anguloa Cliftonit, Thunias, Masdevallias and 
Dendrobium Thwaitesii Veitch’s variety were also shown 
to advantage. 

In Class 3, for a collection of Delphiniums, and in 
Class 4, for a group of tuberous Begonias in pots, Messrs. 
Blackmore and Langdon of Bath were the only entrants, 
but their exhibits were of first-class quality, and seldom 
have they shown better Begonias. In addition to the 
first prizes they were awarded an extra gold medal for 
an exhibit of special excellence. The centre of their 
Delphiniums was occupied by several vases of D. Mrs. 
A. J. Watson, a noble Larkspur with massive spikes of 
large flowers of a deep mauve shade with black centre. 
Queen of Bath (azure blue), Mrs. Colin McIver, Walter 
T. Ware, Colonel Douglas and Lize von Veen were also 
noteworthy. The Begonias were arranged immediately 
in front of the Delphiniums. All the plants were good, 
the pink shades especially. Probably one of the best 
Begonias yet raised is Mra. J. 8. Brunton, lilac rose. 


NON-COMPETITIVE EXHIBITS, 


Messrx. S. Treseder and Son. Cardiff, put up Roses, 
floral designs. Gladioli and the blue Hydrangea among 
othcr seasonable subjects, Silver-gilt medal. 

Messrs, Alex. Dickson and Sons, Newtownards, were 
represented by Roses and Sweet Peas: the former em- 
braced Red-Letter Day, a number of singles of the 
Irish'Elegance class, and several scarlet seedlings of which 
more will be heard. Among the Sweet Peas, Hawlmark 
Pink occupied the centre of the group, and was represented 
bv a number of vaser., It is a lovely shade. Malcolm. 
King Mauve and Orchid are good: while a number of 
seedlings of more. than ordinary merit were on view. 
Large gold medal. 

Messrs, Jarman and Co.. Chard, had a small group 
of Roses, Sweet Peas, &c., the chief attraction being the 
Centaureas in white, yellow and mauve. Silver medal. 

Messrs. Rich and Co., Bath, exhibited cut herbaceous 
flowers, Roses and Delphiniums. Silver medal. 

Tt was a nice change to come across a few alpines 
arranged between small stones, and these were exhibited 
by Messrs. S. Broadhead and Son. Huddersfield. Thymus 
coccinea was bright. Veronica Bidwelli Willmott's 
variety and the pretty Scabiosa alpina were among the 
nice things on view. Silver-gilt medal. 

Messrs. Hogg and Robertson. Dublin. staged an excellent 
lot of Irises and Gladioli. Of the latter, Peach Blossom 
ia one of the most beautiful we have seen. (Gold medal. 

Messrs. Toogood and Sons, Southampton, arranged a 
collection of vegetables. The Peas, Lettuces and Cauli- 
flowers deserve special mention. Gold Inedal. 

Messrs. Stuart Low and Co.. Enfield, set up Carnations 
and Orchids. Of the former, Red Ensign and Triumph 
were well displayed: while the Orchids contained the 
red Renanthera Imschootiana, Disa Luna, &c. Silver- 
gilt medal. 

Messrs. Allwood Brothers. Hayward’s Heath. arranged 
& group of Carnations in their well-known stvle. 


group included the popu'ar Mary Allwood, Wivelsfield ` 


White, Destinv. Rose Pink Enchantress. Circe and other 


useful border plant. 
Gold medal. 

Messra. Sutton and Sons’ ( Reading) exhibit. was quite 
of the pre-war tvpe. flowers and vegetables being inter- 
mixed. The central bay was filled with Begonias. and 
two others on either side with Primula obconica. A 
pretty novelty was the giant. primrose Foxglove. Antir- 
rhinum Orange King. over thirty varicties of Swect Peas, 
Ten-weck Stocks, and two fine vases of an Alstroemeria 
were included. The vegetables embraced twelve kinds 
of Peas, including V.C.. the largest-podded Pea in culti- 
vation: eleven varieties of Tomatoes, Best of All and 
Perfection being exceptionally good : Mushroom Twentieth 
Century. Marrows, Cauliflower Magnum Bonum (auite 
the best for this period of the vear), the Castle strain of 
Potato in variety, Cucumber Every Dav. and a grand 
aclection of Melons. An interesting and instructive 


exhibit. Large gold medal. 
Mr. John Crossley, Penarth, South Wales. staged 
Roses, Sweet Peas and Carnations. The yelow Cecilia 


was good and recommended for pot-work. Silver medal. 

Messrs. Godfrey and Son. Exmouth. were represented 
by a collection of their florist-flowered Pelargoniuins, 
Seabiosa caucasica Pride of Exmouth (an improvement 
on the tyne). Dentzia Virginale and other well-known 
plants. Silver-gilt) medal. mie 
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CROYDON HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


THIS society's show of Roses was held in the Park Hill 
Recreation Ground on Wednesday. June 25. A valuable 
lot of prizes were given, including silver cups and Rose 
bowls, ‘There were a large number of competitors. 


‘Herbert: Wettern, Esq., as usual, exhibited some very 


fine Roses, and was awarded several first prizes. Mr. 
Elisha J. Hicks, Hurst. Twyford. Berks, was awarded 
a first prize for nine new Roses, These included Modesty, 
Mr. McKellar. Mrs. G. Marriott. Mrs. M. Hurding. Mme, 
C. Martel. Miss Willmott and Mme. Crete. He also 
obtained three other first prizes for his Roses. Messrs. 
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D. Prior and Sons. Colchester, obtained several first prizes 
for their fine exhibit of Roses. Many amateurs competed, 
including several ladies, and some really good blooms 
were exhibited. 

Mr. G. Herbert, gardener to Mr. H. Button, was awarded 
a silver challenge cup for eighteen bunches of Sweet Peas 
(distinct). The best were Warrior, Mrs. H. S. Button, 
Howard S. Button and Ronnie Herbert. H. Button, 
Fsq.. Northwood, Middlesex (gardener, Mr. G. Herbert), 
was awarded a gold medal for fifty bunches of choice 
Sweet Peas. They were excellently staged and looked 
exceptionally well. Prizes were also awarded for hardy 
pianis, fruits and vegetables. Mr. G. J. Allen, J.P.. 
‘indly threw open his beautiful grounds. which adjoin 
the Recreation Ground, to the public. 


Around the Markets 


HE rains bave helped the later Strawberries, 
but not to the advantage of the " Strawberry 
and cream ” consumer, for most of them are 
going to the large jam-makers, who are said 
to give from £80 to £90 per ton In 
for “ plugged ” fruits. This ix round about 


dame’s school that I am sure I cannot work it out to 
fractions, vulgar or otherwise. Anyway Strawberry jam 
will be dear. Plugged soft fruits are those which have 
the plug (core) removed. A few days ago it seemed aa 
though Strawberries would be a little cheaper, and some 
ngs went as low as 2s. per 4b. basket, but from 
3s. to 4s. 6d. wes the rule, and to-day they are still higher. 
All retailers are greatly dissatisfied with Strawberries 
this year. The baskets never, or hardly ever, did contain 
their reputed weight, but this year he was a lucky man 
who managed to retail 34lb. from a 4lb. basket. The 
grading, too, is bad. Colour and flavour have improved 
somewhat. A section of the daily Press had much to 
say about large consignments of “ Berries ” from Holland 
which were going to case the London markets, but they 
have not materialised, ae 

A few lots of South Country Raspberries have come 
along and sold quickly at 2s. 6d. per lb., but we shall 
have to wait quite a fortnight for any quantity. French 
Black Currants are better, but 20s. to 30s. per half. 
Spanish Apricots are very good, larger than the average 
English fruits, and: sell. freely at 1Cs. to 18s. per box. 
English Peaches and Nectarincs at 9s. to 368. are also 
uality. Grapes are “down” to from 3s. to 
7R., Black Alicantes being the cheapest. 
Cherries are not in great demand ; no doubt 148. to 28. 
per half frightens buyers, 
While Strawberries are to be had, customers will not. 
look at high-priced are down to 
11s., which is lower than this time last year, and I expect. 
soon to see them retailed at 9d. per lb., which will leave 
a good profit for all concerned. In my experience the 
English Tomato grower is the most honest. of all with 
regard to grading and weight—his pecks are practically 
always of full weight. and the bottom fruits are as good 
as the top layer. gone down, 
es be retailed at 8d. to 1s. each, according to 

uality. 

‘ There has been little oe in the vegetable markets. 
Parsicy and Mint are the mos expensive lines. Asparagus 
is still plentiful; Peas and Beans improve, though the 
latter are short. Cabbages at 4a. to 5s. per dozen are yet 
too dear, so that again many “tallies” are left over. 
A tally, by the way, should be sixty heads. 

Of cut flowers, Sweet Peas, Roses and Cornflowers 
are the most plentiful, though the Sweet Peas are not of 
pre-war quality. Irises are nearly gone, and the red 
Peony has ccased to ‘‘ blush hotly.” Lapagerias, white 
and red, nicely packed and at 4s. the dozen, are good 
value, as also are Gardenias, cqually well ‘ked, at 
4s. 6d. Sweet. Sultans, Pinks in variety and Dalsies are 
fairly plentiful; while good bunches of secondary spikes 
of Delphiniums cell freely. 

Hydrangeas are the chief pot. plants, and are becoming 
too plentiful; while Rambler Roses are scarce and in 
demand, as also are Margucrites, Ivy-leaved Geraniums 
and Fuchsias. Rlue Visearias are a novelty and sell 
quickly. 
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ANSWERS _ 
TO CORRESPONDENTS 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 


ABUTILON VITIFOLIUM.—Four years ago I secured 
seed of the above from a private garden. The resultant 
bushes. now 6 feet to & feet high. are blooming well. The 
majority bear the beautiful pale lavender flowers of the 
parent bush: two or three out of a dozen are yielding 
equally beautiful pure white blooms. Is this usual? 
Is it worth while securing seeds from the white Ones ?-— 
R. F.C. [It is not unusual for seedling plants of Abutilon 
vitifolium to bear flowers of different colours, although 
all the seeds may have been gathered from one bush. 
The seed plant may have been growing near a white- 
flowered plant and have been pollinated with its pollen 
or it may have bren raised from a white-flowered evamp!: 
pollinated with pollen from a bush bearing lavender or 
mauve flowers, or rice rersa. Any of these things would 
account for the different plants bearing lavender ane 
white flowers, By sowing seede from the white. flowered] 
Plants it is probable that the larger number of seedlings 
would bear white flowers, but a percentage would bear 
lavender+coloured/ blossoms, “In some “gardens whit.. 
flowered p'ant: of A. vitifotium afe quite ommon. —Ep.ı 
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NEW ROSES AT THE NATIONAL ROSE 


NE naturally expected a greater 
array of novelties this year, but we 
have seldom seen so few. Both 
Messrs. Hugh Dickson and Messrs. 
S. McGredy and Sons were absent, 

ail their contributions in past years were almost 
as many as the total from other growers. As 
described on page 326, at Portadown Messrs. S. 
McGredy and Sons experienced one or two nasty 
frosts quite recently, besides showers of hail 
and sleet, so much so that all the buds were 
badly injured. Probably we shall find the autumn 
show will bring forth the best novelties of the 
year. Two gold medals were awarded, one to 

Mrs. C. V. Haworth, from Messrs. Alex. Dickson 
and Sons. It is a grand bedding Rose of buff 
shading, with delicate cerise on the large shell 
petals. There is also a suffusion of saffron primrose. 
Altogether a really beautiful Rose, 
The other was given to 

Miriam (H.T.).—This is a lovely 
colour, a rich- capucine, and the 
flowers are globular and borne erect. 
It should make a fine bedder. From 
the Rev. J. H. Pemberton. 

Certificates of merit were awarded to 
Mr. Walter Easlea, Eastwood, Leigh-on- 
Sea, for the following : 

Countess of Warwick (H.T.).—A 
lovely Rose of perfect, regular form. 
The colour in the young state is 
rich orange cream, delicately edged 
with cerise pink. The flowers are carried 
«rect on good growth. Some competent 
judges thought this Rose the best in 
the seedling tent. 

Prince of Wales (H.T.).—A grand, 
large-petalled Rose of glorious form. 
The colour is scarlet cerise of a won- 
drously brilliant effect. Oae bloom was 
singled out as the best Hybrid Tea in 
the nurserymen’s exhibits, but as it was 
a novelty it was considered ineligible 
for the medal. There is a great future 
for this Rose. 

Tim Page (Pernetiana). — A rich 
daffodil yellow quite distinct in shade 
from Golden Emblem, and while it is 
not so handsome in form, it should 
prove a grand garden Rose, as we 
understand its growth is somewhat 
similar to that of Louise Catherine 
Breslau. Other good novelties exhibited 
by the same raiser were 

Glowworm (Pernetiana).—A_ single 
Rose of remarkable colouring. It isa 
scarlet flame richly shaded with orange 
copper, deliciously fragrant; a lovely 
Rose for table decorations, and one 
of the prize-winning ladies expressed 


This bloom was singled out as the best H.T. 
exhibits at the National Rose Society's Show, Regent's Park. 


a wish to decorate a table with this beautiful 
variety. ; 

Lulu (H.T.).—One of the longest buds yet 
produced. On the lines of Old Gold, it is yet 
very distinct, having a colouring of amber salmon 
and fading to soft pink. Messrs. A. Dickson and 
Sons received a certificate of merit for 


Hawlmark Scarlet (H.T.), a very vivid 
colour, reminding one of the old Duke 
of Edinburgh. Messrs. Bees, Limited, put up 
a mass of 


Independence Day (Pernetiana), rich orange 
yellow, said to be a cross between Mme. E. Herriot 
and Souv. de G. Prat. We thought it resembled 
Miss May Marrictt rather too closely, except 
that its flowers are carried erect, whereas those 
of the last named droop—a very bad fault. These 
exhibitors also showed i 
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in the nurserymen’s 
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SOCIETY’S SHOW 


Evelyn Thornton (Polyantha), and received 
a certificate of merit. It is a pretty mixture of 
apricot and pink. Messrs. Chaplin Brothers put 
up a stand of 

Edith Cavell, a fine big white Rose with just 
a tinge of pink perceptible. 

Among the fine collection of seventy-two varie- 
ties exhibited by Messrs. Alex. Dickson and 
Sons we noted a few real gems, one especially, 

Lady Inchiquin, which we thought was the 
loveliest Rose in the show. Its colour reminded 
us of Sweet Pea Robert Sydenham. 

Captain Kilbee Stuart is a grand deep red, 
as is also Leonard Petrie. 

Clara Curtis seems to be a glorified Mrs. Wemyss 
Quin; and we shall all be looking for this Rose 
when on the market. 

Sunstar, shown in a basket, was most delight fu’. 
It cannot fail to become a favourite. 
It seems like a relation of Queen Mary, 
but it is a far better grower. Messrs. 
B. R. Cant and Sons had one bloom of 

Sovereign in their boxes. We have 
noted this before, and it is a most 
glorious Rose of golden yellow colour. 

Pax will be a Rose for every garden, 
and it was well displayed by its raiser, 
the Rev. J. Pemberton. 


Horticultural Club Summer Outing. 
By kind permission of the President 
and Council of the Royal Horticultural 
Society, the members of the Horti- 
cultural Club will visit Wisley Gardens 
on the occasion of their annual outing, 
which is fixed for Friday, the 25th inst. 
The party will journey by the 11.35 a.m. 

‘train from Waterloo, which reaches 
Byfleet at 12.22 p.m., and will proceed 
to the gardens by motor-cars in time 
for lunch. After an inspection of the 
gardens, tea will be provided, and the 
return journey will be made by the 
6.36 p.m. train from Byfleet. 

A Letter from the Secretary of the 
Royal Horticultural Society.—I was 
desired by the President and Council 
at their meeting on July 1 to com- 
municate, through the courtesy of your 
columns, to all the members of the 
horticultural trade who supported the 
society at its War Relief Fund Féte 
last week the Council’s sincerest thanks 
for the whole-hearted response made 
to their call for help and co-operation, 
and for thus rallying round the society 
to increase its fund for the restoration of 
devastated orchards and gardens in the 
countries of our Allies. —W. Wilks 
(Secretary, Royal Hort icultural Societ y). 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


(The Editor is not responsible for the obinions 


expressed by correspondents.) 


ARBUTUS MENZIESII. 


WAS interested to read Mr. Johnson’s graphic 
account of the Madrona in its Californian 
home in a recent number of THE GARDEN (page 124). 
The best specimen I know of in this country is 
in the garden of Mr. J. R. Anderson at Bassett 
Wood, near Southampton. This tree was 56 feet 
high and 4 feet 3 inchcs in girth at 4 feet from 
the ground in March last, and Mr. Anderson, 
who kindly sent me these measurements, thinks 
the tree was planted about 1850, when the house 
was built. He has never known the fruit come 
to perfection. In my friend Mr. Clinton-Baker’s 
garden at Bayfordbury, Herts, there is a tree 
which came from America as a very small plant 
about thirty-five years ago. When measured 
in 1914 it was 29 feet high and 2 feet 5 inches 
in circumference at 3 feet from the ground. It 
stands in a sheltered position on the lawn, and 
«very autumn produccs masses of orange red 
berries, which form a striking contrast to the 
shining foliage and make the tree very ornamental. 
I saw this specimen again yesterday during a 
short visit to Bayfordbury, and found it in perfect 
health. The owner tells me he has never succecded 
in raising seedlings from this tree, so the seeds are 
probably infertile. There used also to be a tree 
at Tortworth which had attained a height of 
35 feet by 4 feet 4 inches about 1907, but the 
gardener tells me that this died several years 
ago. Mr. Elwes records only one specimen from 
Scotland, at Castle Menzies, which was 37 feet 
by 5 feet 2 inches in 1907, and did not seem to 
have suffered much from the severe frost of the 
previous winter, though the flower-buds were 
killed. I do not know if this tree still exists. 
About ten years ago I saw a small tree of the 
Madrona in Messrs. W. H. Rogers’ nursery at 
Bassett, Southampton; it is now about 20 feet 
high by 30 inches in girth at 3 feet from the ground. 
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It is somewhat remarkable that 
this charming Arbutus is not 
more generally cultivated in the 
West of England, especially as 
jt was introduced by Douglas as 
long ago as 1827. Sargent 
states that the largest tree is 
growing in the grounds of the 
reservoir at San  Rafacl in 
Marin County, California. It 
measured 100 feet in height 
and 23 feet in girth at 3 feet 
from the ground about 1892. 
The tree represerted in the 
photograph stands near the 
Broad Walk at Kew, and was 
raised from secd in 1894. It 
is now about 22 feet high, w-th 
a stem I foct 10 inches in 
girth, but is much decaycd on 
one side. There are two 
smaller trecs near the Heath 
Gerden at Kew which are doing 
well.—A. BRUCE JACKSON. 


ODONTOGLOSSUM 
LADY NEWNES. 


HIS is a chaste and beauti- 

ful hybrid raised[by Messrs. _ 
Charlesworth and Co., Hay- 
ward's Heath, who exhibited it 
well at the War Relief Fund 
Floral Féte at Chelsea on June 
24 and subsequent days, and 
more recently at the fortnightly 
meeting of the Royal Horticul- 
tural Society on July r. The 
new-comer has a much-branched 
inflorescence, and is of the highest beauty and 
ornament. Save for a delicate touch of pale 
canary colour, the flowers are spotlessly white, 
a like tint being seen on the lip and in larger 
measure on the crest. The variety is remarkably 
free flowering. Lady Newnes intends selling this 
valuable plant and placing the proceeds to the 
credit of the fund for which she work-d so strenu- 
ously at the Chelsea I'¢te.—E. H. J. 


ARBUTUS MENZIESII 


AT KEW. 


ODONTOGLOSSUM LADY 
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NEWNES. 


A FISHMONGER’S GARDEN: A 
SUGGESTION. 


N the days of my youth I do not remember 
seeing any flowers of the salmon and shrimp 
hues which are now so popular. They do not blend 
happily with the older types of rose pinks and 
crimsons, yet they have a beauty of their own. 
How would it do to make a special fishmonger’s 
garden for them, with eau de Nil green and sea 
blue and grey foliage (such as Eucalyptus and some 
of the Spurges), and foamy white flowers (say 
Gypsophila)? Oyster and pearl flowers, too. 
(Hawthorn, with its fishy odour, would be par- 
ticularly appropriate.) In the autumn, smoky 
yellow haddock and red brown kipper-hued 
Chrysanthemums galore; and in spring there are 
several Tulips, to say nothing of some of the 


newest Daffodils with red-herring centres. Eh ‘— 
ANNE AMATEUR. 
AZALEA INDICA IN THE OPEN. 


I WAS expecting that someone would reply to 
' A. T. Johnson (page 16r) concerning the 
hardiness or otherwise of varieties of the above 
plant. I am of opinion that many varieties of 
it could be successfully grown and flowered in 
the open in the milder parts of the country. Some 
good-sized bushes of it were grown on the estate 
of Rooksnest, Oxted, Surrey, some years ago, and 
though not in vigorous growth, I think they would 
have been better if given a warmer and more sunny 
position. I considered they were too much shaded 
by trees, though the shelter was no doubt beneficial. 
On or near the seaboard, and sheltered from wind, 
many varieties of the typical A. indica would no 
doubt make fine flowering shrubs. In the suburbs 
of London, A. i. amoena and several of its varieties 
have grown and flowered in full exposure for many 
vears. Possibly they are hardier than the variety 
A. i., Kempferic mentioned; by A. T. Johnson. 
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Although not so showy, &. linearifolia is another 
evergreen species that has proved to be hardy.— 
HORTULANUS. 


WISTARIA CHINENSIS. 
WILL “R. M., Hertford,” kindly explain in 
THE GARDEN how he made his Wistaria 
chinensis flower to the ground by “proper pruning” ? 
By which I mean, will he please give details of 
pruning.—-G. M. S. 

[We forwarded this enquiry to“ R. M.” 
who replies as follows: ‘In answer to ‘G. M. S., 
the Wistaria chinensis which was bare of 
flowering shoots for about 15 feet from the 
ground was made to flower from bottom to 
top in this way. There was a mass of twisted 
stems. A careful examination was made as to 
which of these stems were the most important 
and bore most flowers high on the house. Several 
of the other and least important rods were cut down 
almost to the ground. As the tree was old, new 
growth was rapid, but no new shoot that was 
trained perpendicularly was allowed to grow 
unchecked. Each was pruned every year to a 
length of about 4 feet, just sufficient to make 
plenty of the eyes ‘break’ and _  flower-spurs 
form. In fact, the same treatment was adopted 
as with many forms of fruit trees, where the main 
boughs are cut to prevent the eyes from becoming 
blind, the severity of the pruning depending upon 
the variety dealt with.’’—Eb. | 


TO REPAIR LEAKY WATERING CANS. 


HAVE recently hit upon such a good and simple 
way of repairing leaky watering cans that. I 
think it worth passing on to readers of THE GARDEN. 
I had two cans, old friends, of a very good make, 
but decidedly old, and both leaked like sieves. 
There were large holes in the spouts and also on 
their under sides, holes through which middle- 
sized beetles could have walked with comfort. 
I kept putting off buying new ones on account of 
the frightful price of even bad cans, and I knew 
that if I took them to a tinsmith he would keep 
them months and months, and possibly months 
before telling me that they were past repair. 
Yet every time I used them they flooded my boots, 
soaked my trousers, and retained very little 
water for more’useful purposes. At last, during the 
recent drought, the position became desperate. 
so I stopped those leaks in two minutes and at 
a cost of a few pence. I went to the medicine 
drawer and took a reel of sticky tape plaster—the 
stuff that is treated on one side with some sort of 
tacky rubber solution and which you warm before 
sticking it on. For the holes in the spouts | wrapped 
it round and round like a spiral puttee half a dozen 
times. For the holes in the bottoms of the cans I 
simply used strips an inch or 2 inches long, and put 
them on inside the cans. Nothing could be simpler 
or more delightfully effective. It is important to 
dry the “ affected part ’’ before applying the plaster, 
otherwise it will not stick. A coat of paint gives 
a finish to the job, makes it more lasting, and 
mitigates a rather first-aidish air which the can 
otherwise has. In times when ironmongers seem 
to mistake themselves for goldsmiths, and tinsmiths 
for Harley Street practitioners, this is a good and 
easy way of eking out the life of an old can for 


an extra season or so.—CLARENCE ELLIOTT, 
Stevenage. 
AFFORESTATION IN BELGIUM. 


HE article by Signaller A. Speck, which appeared 

in THE GARDEN of June 21 under the title 

=“ Afforestation in England,” has greatly interested 
me, In fact, our main and second-class roads 
belonging to the State are lined with trees, which 
are well looked after. It is not so much from a 
commercial standpoint that these plantations are 
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of use as from the esthetic and utilitarian point 
Indeed, I think of a 
serious nuisance in this kind of plantation ; 


single 
on the 
contrary, the advantages are numerous when the 


of view. cannot 


work has been properly done by selecting the right 
kind of trees in agreement with situations, soil, &c. 
Among the advantages, I note, first, the beauty 
of planted roads, and that alone is sufficient to be 
understood by friends of Nature. As to utility, 
on hot and dusty davs the trecs furnish a very 
welcome shade for men and animals, and afford a 
shelter during and 
cyclists do not feel so easily tired, as the view of 


good showers. Pedestrians 
these trees reposes their mind and removes the 
idea of the number of miles they still have to travel. 
During winter, when snow covers fields and roads, 
The 
roots keep the slopes from moving, and I have often 
noticed that roads shaded by trees dry as well as 
those more exposed to light and air, because sum- 


the planted borders show the right way. 


mer rains flow into the ditches alongside and sun- 


beams, wind and roots serve to take away what re- 
As to roads used 
for heavy motor traffic (Brussels to Antwerp), I 
never heard a driver complain about the presence 


mains in the way of dampness. 


of trees, which often prevent the imprudent rider 
from tumbling head over heels into a ditch. 
other I know of, but I 


Trees 


have advantages fear 
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It is classed as a hvbrid between C. salvifolius 
and C. monspeliensis, both white-bloomed species. 
THE GUM CISTUS. 

WAS interested in reading the article on the 
Cistuses, by Mr. W. Dallimore, in vour issue cf 
June 28, as this family has for many years been a 
favourite of When 
variation is to be 


grown from seed, 
in the flowers. C. 


ladaniferus may possess those of a creamy white 


mine. 
wide seen 
throughout, but the more handsome forms possess 
Not 
only are plants with differently marked flowers 
grown under the same name, but the same plant 


a dark blotch near the base of each petal. 


crowned 
In Robinson's 
C. florentinus is given 


is grown under as many aliases as a 
head or a criminal would rejoice in. 
“ English Flower Garden ” 
three other names, and we are told there are others ! 
To make confusion worse confounded, the descrip- 
tions of the same flower vary considerably. One 
writer describes the flowers of C. ladaniferus (Gum 
spotted purple, 
petals would resemble 


Cistus) as large white, which 
might suggest that the 
the coat of a plum-pudding dog, which an old 
lady once described as a “Damnation ” tcrrier, 
Another writer states that the flowers of this 
variety possess a dark vinous red blotch towards 


the base of each petal. Yet another writer names 


CISTUS FLORENTINUS IN 


abusing the columns of my dear GARDEN, and 
would take up too much space. Alas! for 
our road plantations, of which we were so proud 
formerly. The Germans in their fury of destruction 
felled the greater number of them, and since then 
the view of these naked roads, formerly so nice, 
is now almost dull to look at. The trees alonp 


the main roads are commonly Elms (Ulmus 
campestris, hollandica, Pitteursii), Maple (Acer 
platanoides), Ash (Fraxinus excelsior alba), and 
Lime (Tilia platyphylla).— GEORGES SAUVAGE, 
Vilvorde, Belgium. 
CISTUS FLORENTINUS. 

HIS may be recommended as one of the 

best of the Cistuses. It forms a neat 
bush 3 feet to 4 feet high and through, 
freely set with white bloom. It is not 


the larger C. laurifolius and 
C. cyprius, though quite in the South 
and West. In the Home Counties it may be 
killed outright by a severe winter, but it so 
often escapes and is so desirable that this risk 
should not deter planting. It likes a sheltered 
place in light soil in full sun. C. florentinus is 
found wild in Mediterranean regions, both European 
and African, but is not considered to be a species, 


so hardy as 
safe 


. 


FULL SUN. 


it a dark chocolate spot. Mr. Dallimore describes 
the blotch on the petals of this variety as a rich 
crimson. In Messrs. Wallace and Co.'s list it is 
called maroon, which is the colour of the blotches 
on the flowers which I beside but so 
dark is the shade that it can best be seen where 
it reticulates off into the white. C. purpureus is 
described as bearing rich reddish purple flowers, 
with the base of each petal stained by a dark red 
blotch. In one catalogue I have, the blotch is 
described as purple ; in another, no blotch is men- 


have me, 


tioned at all, but the flower is described as rosy 
purple. It is also said to be rose red. The flowers of 
this variety are frequently of the same tint as our 
native Foxglove, Digitalis purpurea. When these 
and the ibericum are both 
described as purple, it is clear that we require a 


flowers of Geranum 


few more colour names. Mr. W. Dallimore 
mentions that it is from C. ladaniferus that the 
fragrant gum labdanum is obtained. Mr. W. 


Robinson states that this is collected by whipping 
the plants with long thongs attached to a rake-like 
frame, the resin adhering to the straps. I have 
also heard thatthe peasants obtain it in Italy by 
driving a herd of goatsthrough fields of the Cistus, 
and afterwards~collect the gum from their hair.— 
H. H. WARNER. 
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It’s a Long, Long Way to the Seedling Tent 


By THE REV. 


“ You know McGredy’s Roses; but his Roses are 
not made 

By saying ‘ Oh, how beautiful,’ and sitting in 
the shade.” 


SINCERELY hope I am not offending 

Mr. Rudyard Kipling in altering two lincs 

of his famous poem ‘The Glory of the 

Garden ” and then using them as an introduc- 

tion, for they put, as it were, into a nutshell 
all that Iam about to say. As with gardens, so with 
Roses. The new Roses in the seedling tent of 
the National Rose Society at Regent’s Park 
are a very great attraction to thousands of visitors. 
Unless you have “done” them 
you have not seen the show. 
No rosarian comes away without 
having had a good look at them. 
But they have not come there by 
their owners saying “ ‘Oh, how 
beautiful,’ and sitting in the 
shade.” Very much the reverse 
in the case of Christine, Mrs. 
Herbert Stevens and the Queen 
Alexandra Rose. 

“Sitting in the Shade.’ 
Samuel McGredy and everyone 
else who has ever been in a shut- 
up glasshouse at noon on a 
sunny April day knows better 
than that. From the last week 
in March until the second week 
in April my friend enters the 
hybridising house —a structure 
with a large expanse of glass, 
100 feet long by 25 feet wide— 
nearly every working morning 
about ten to prepare the blooms 
that are in a fit condition for 
the process of hybridising, by 
cutting off their stamens ready 
for the application of the pollen. 
Then. later on, towards noon, all 
the ‘ventilators being shut, even 
on ‘the sunniest day and even 
when the pipes are fairly warm, 
coatless and _ waistcoatless he 
enters, and for from two to three 
solid hours he is busy marrying 
and giving in marriage; then, 
when the day’s work is done, 
he retires, hot and perspiring, and 
enjoys a hot bath. Into the 
hybridising house I was taken, and 
I saw the 3,000 pots and the 
swelling seed-pods and the great 
thick stems of the only La France 
seedling McGredy has managed to raise, although 
many are the years in which he has tried and 
tried again. It is trained across the end of the 
house, facing the door, and was carrying no fewer 
than 200 seed-pods. This only child of one of 
the sweetest of all Roses seems to be able to 
transmit this supreme virtue of ils parent to its 
own children in turn, hence its value as a seed- 
bearer. It will surprise no one to be told that 
more than half of the plants in this hybridising 
house are home-raised seedlings, that all the 
matings are the result of much thought and 
consideration, and that there are books in the 
office wherein the many and varied joinings 
together are faithfully recorded. But we must 
get on to the next house, which is of much the same 
length, and sec the next stage in the evolution. 
Here the seeds are gown in hundreds of 6-inch 


JOSEPH JACOB. 


pots every January, and as soon as the little 
Seedlings get a proper leaf they are taken out 
and put into 2-inch pots or “ thimbles,” twenty 
thousand of them being the harvest of an average 
year. 

We must again move on, and now we must go 
to a much larger house where these young seed- 
lings bloom in their little pots, and where there 
are also a goodly number that have shown promise 
and been promoted to 4-inch pots for a further 
and more searching trial on their blooming for 
the second time. Here, too, are little stocks of 
such new-comers as Golden Emblem, Christine, 
Mrs. Henry Morse and the new American Columbia, 


ROSE CHRISTINE, OF LUMINOUS GOLDEN HUE. 


from which by the way, great things are expected. 
These and others too numerous to mention are 
grown for the two-fold purpose of taking grafts 
in winter and buds in late spring or early summer. 
It was a great sight to sce all that multitude of 
plants in their different stages of growth and to 
realise that under thcse square yards of glass, 
amid the warmth and protection provided by a 
friendly roof, there are the beginnings of mildew- 
proof, sweet-scented, pcrpetual-flowcring bcautics 
whose excellence, utility and acaptability will go 
far to satisfy the demarcs of all Rose-lovers 
for a perfect garden Rese. But now we leave 
the house, and after a short walk we get to the 
large field, part of which is known by the name 
of the “test plot,” and here we find the first 
little lots of the best of the new seedlings blooming 
in the open air. If the variety is very good and 
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promising, from five to eight buds have been taken. 
and there are, of course, the same number of 
plants; if a variety is of less merit, only three 
buds will have been taken. It is here that the 
real testing takes place. Day by day as the 
flowers open they are carefully watched and noted. 
and when something of particular promise appears. 
every available bud is ‘‘ worked ” in order to give 
the variety a final trial in a different plot. If. 
then, a variety has proved itself to be a real good 
thing or an improvement in some way or another 
on existing sorts, anything between 300 and 500 
buds will be taken with a view to exhibiting it 
in the new seedling class at a National Rese 
Society's meeting. 

All this means work; and then there are the 
cdisappointments—the unforeseen happens and. 
all the care and attention of the raiser avail 
nothing. ‘‘ By the visitation of God” such 
calamities as the one that is 
uppermost in my mind would 
be called in the legal phrase- 
ology of a mercantile agreement. 
My visit to Portadown almost 
immediately followed one such 
‘act of God.” A sudden shower 
of hail and sleet, followed by a 
sharp frost at night, had played 
havoc among all the early buds. 
The damage was not fully 
developed when I saw the young 
growths, but a subsequent letter 
from poor Mr. McGredy tells 
me that it is far worse than he 
anticipated, and that the seed- 
ling tent at the National Rese 
Society’s show will have to be 
once again minus any of his 
blooms. At the best it will be 
autumn before the plants, which. 
fortunately, are unharmed, will 
have recovered and made new 
growth. Only once previously in 
his long experience had a 
similar affliction come upon 
his children, and then it was 
even worse, for the plants them- 
selves were damaged. “Sitting 
in the shade and saying ‘Oh, 
how beautiful’’’ are not the lot 
of the modern raiser of our 
splendid new Roses. Accidents or 
visitations will happen in the best- 
regulated seminaries, and of late 
years, during the stress of war, 
successful raising of new varieties 
and ‘ carrying on ” the stocks of 
the older ones have increased the 
difficulties. Getting such an ordi- 
nary commodity as raffia, which is a 
practical necessity for budding, has 
not been an easy matter, and one 
{fameus firm of raisers of Roses in the North of 
Irelard owes its supply in the spring of the present 
year to the sporting spirit of the big man of 
Portadown, to whom they applied when they 
wcre at their wits’ end to get some. 

The foregoing gives, I hope, those who enjoy the 
beautiful new varieties some idea of how they are 
obtained, and perhaps with the knowledge of 
these facts before them, buyers will not consider 
the twelve and sixpences and the fifteen shillings 
which are asked for the very latest—for example, 
for Mrs. Redford, Louise Baldwin and John 
Davidson—too high a price to pay for really *' good 
things.” It’s a long, long way from the hybridising 
house to the seedling Rose tent at the Botanic 
Gardens, Regent’s Park. „It is something far 
removed from_‘‘sitting «in the shade” that has 
produced the great flowers, of to-day. 
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VISITS TO IRIS GARDENS-I 


NOTES ON NEW 


INTRODUCTION. 

INCE I was demobilised from the Ainerican 

Army in France in May, it has been my 

privilege to visit many French and English 

Iris gardens, and in the following series 

of notes I have recorded my impressions 
of the different flowers. I have seen these things, 
of course, from the American point of view, and 
comparcd them with Irises which I kave grcwn in 
Amcrica during the past ten years. 


The first garden I visited was that of Mr. R. W. 
Wallace of Colchester, where I saw many very 
beautiful Irises; but as these have been described 
recently in the columns of THE GARDEN, it is 
unnecessary to go into them here. 

Mr. Wallace and I left London on Saturday, 
fun 7, at 10.§0 a.m. on th> London and South 
Western Railway, and reached Tavistock, which 
lies west of Exeter, at 4.30 p.m. Here we drove 
by automobile fo’ five mls through the beau- 
tiful Devon country to the little deserted village 
of Morwellham on the banks of the River Tamar. 
Here Mr. Bliss lives along with his flowers and his 
books in the old Ship Inn. He welcomed us most 
‘ordially, and insisted upon our having tea at 
once. Then he and his brother, who is visiting 
him for a few weeks, conducted us about 200 yards 
to the little allotment which is his garden. It 
was a long walk for Mr. Bliss, as he had sprained 
his ankle a few weeks before, and it was still very 
painful. The allotment covers a bit of ground 
hardly more than roo feet by roo feet. A small 
portion is given up to Narcissi and Gladioli, 
and all the rest to Irises. Mr. Bliss has a few 
named varieties of these; in fact, he has retained 
only those whi h are useful for breeding or for 
reference in connection with past crosses. Among 
the first of these are one or two of each of Amas, 
pallita calmatica, Trojana superba, Assaurez, 
Cengialti, Maori King, faves-ens, Mrs. H. Darwin, 
Mme. Chereau, Thorbecke, Corellia, Perfection 
and Jacquiniana. The rest of the plot containe! 
only seedlings of Mr. Bliss’, usually 
enly one clump of a variety, plant.-d 
sometimes according to the year 
of crossing and sometimes accord- 
ing to number of cross, but 
never arrangel for colour effect, 
so that the whole presented a very 


confused jumble to a stranger, and 
mate it difficult .to compare 
Varieties. 


I desired, of course, to see those 
varieties I Ład already seen at 
Colchester, so as to get them a little 
more thoroughly in my mind. A'l 
the plants were full of bloom, but 
owing to the fact that they had 
not been divided for years and were 
very ‘rowded, the flowers were not 
as large as at Colchester. They 
were, however, sufficiently large to 
show a great advance over the old 
varieties. 

Next we saw a lot of numbered 
seedlings of earlier or contemporary 
'rossings which were not considered 
good enough to name (though many 
were better than any named variety 
ia general commerce), but which were 
lieing kept for some certain point 
which might prove valuable in 


IRISES RAISED BY 
TAVISTOCK, 


MR. A. J. 
DEVON. 


BLISS AT MORWELLHAM, 


breeding—a particularly good stem, fine forin, 
or unique colour. There must have been 
several hundreds of these seedlings mixed in 
with all other plants, and they were very con- 
fusing. 

Mr. Bliss then led us on to some of his best 
things, some of them already named, but most 
of them still under number. In the Pallida 
Section he has a large number of seedlings which 
add to the already too many pallida varieties 
which we have in our gardens. It is quite evident 
that for size and beauty of flower there can be 
but little improvement expected in such things 
as pallida dalmatica, but Mr. Bliss has given us 
early and late variations of this type, and also 
some with bigger flowers and blooming more 
freely. Of the very fine varieties which are 
already in commerce or will shortly be introduced 
were Rodney, Drake, Mrs. Tinley, Phyllis Bliss, 
Morwell, Tartarin, Blue Bird, Tom Tit, Lancelot, 
Benbow, Tamar, Rosalind, E. H. Jenkins, Margaret 
Moor, Hawthorn, Grenville, Roseway, and others 
still unnamed. They cover the entire range of 
pallida colourings, from the palest blue through 
deep purple and light and dark pink, but it must 
be remembered that their superiority lies more 
in their freedom of bloom and season of bloom 
than in actual improvement in flower im most 
cases. 

In the Variegata Section, on the other hand, 
tremendous strides in improvement of flower 
have been made. Our gardens have never had 
good clear yellow Irises whi h were held high 
above the foliage. Iris King, whith has been 
our nearest approach to this, is so smoky as not 
to give a bright effet in the garden. It is for 
this reason that Knysna and Marshmarigold are 
very valuable, for they combine the fine colour 
of Maori King with size and height of bloom. 
Mr. Bliss has also a dozen or so unnamed seedlings 
of great promise in this section. l 

In the Amæœna Section, Tristran, Samite and 
Bereni'e are the best of his named sorts, with 


' JAPANESE 


IRSIES BY 
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other good things to come. In the Plicata Section 
his earlier seedlings—Camelot, Dimity and 
Francina—have been described before in these 
columns. Mr. Bliss has an exceedingly inter- 
esting batch of seedlings in this section from 
one cross, nearly all of which seem to surpass our 
later named varieties in size and form of flower. 
It is going to be very difficult to choose between 
these. Mr. Bliss is going to test them further, 
and then, I understand, half a dozen or so of the 
best will be sent to Colchester for still further 
testing before naming and introducing, for the 
types are so close that probably not more than 
four or five of the batch will eventually be 
introduc ed. 

In the Neglecta Section, Dominion, of course, 
stands supreme. I did, however, see a few seed- 
lings from it of great promise; but they will. 
of «ourse, need further testing before it can be 
determined whether they are worthy of being 
introduced as Dominion seedlings. Among other 
neglectas, Sweet Lavender, Dorman, Du Guesclin, 
Blue Lagoon and Titan give great promise for the 
future. In the Squalens Section, Cretonne, 
Syphax, Dora Longdon, Dusky Maid and Mrs. 
Cowley will all shortly be pla: ed before the public, 
I understand, and Mr. Bliss has also a number 
of very fine seedlings of fine form and rich colouring. 
both large and small. 

I noted also. several varieties as signposts ot 
what the future might bring. One of these was 
a plicata with pale yellowish ground, probably 
not good enough for a garden plant, but, as Mr. 
Bliss likes to say, ‘' a valuable an’ estor.” Another 
distinct break was a plicata that flowered o. 
May 19, a week or more before the first pallidas, 
and it hac long finished blooming before we arrived 
Still another was a squalens which opened its 
first flowers on June 9g. It would seem that these 
two might lead us to earlier and later varietie:: 
in the future. Mr. Bliss’ greatest ambition is 
to give us a crimson Iris and a whole race ot 
Dominions of different colours, but he holds out 
little hope of th: former for the prsrt. Aftcr 
twenty years he has only got a few shades nearer 
to crimson than when he started with Assaurcz ; 
and Dominion is unfortunately proving a very 
shy secder, whi h makes progress slow. He is 
also working for a yellow pallida and a large 
yellow self variegata the colour of aurea. 


THE LAKE AT W.SLEY. 
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The most noticeable thing about Mr. Bliss is 
tie extreme thoughtfulness and care with which 
he plans out his crosses beforehand, how he plans 
for years ahead to create a certain type of flower, 
and how he keeps records of everything that he 
has done, so that he can tell not only what expected 
results he has achieved, but also what unexpected 
forms have developed. He has not a single label 
in his garden, but has each plant marked on a 
plan, and he knows the position of nearly every 
seedling without reference to the plan at all. 
lle records when his seedlings first bloom, but 
leaves all judging until the second flowering, 
when he desribes each variety very carefully, 
noting all good and bad points. 

Living alone in this little out-of-the-world 
village, very free from outside distractions, and 
sceing no other flowers during the Iris season, 
he is able to concentrate to a remarkable degree 
upon the work in hand, and the results from the 
few old named varieties he has used are little 
short of marvellous. The stock of his new varie- 
ties is still small, and it will necessarily be 


many years before they become widely known. 
When they do become known, however, I feel 
sire that they will displace at least 90 per cent. 
cf the varieties we are growing in our gardens 
to-day. | 

Jonn C. WISTER. 


Germantown, Pa., U.S.A. 
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WISLEY IN JULY 


TRIALS OF LETTUCES—JAPANESE IRISES BY THE LAKE. 


HERE is always something of interest in 

the Roval Horticultural Society’s gardens 

at Wisley. Just now the trials of many 

vegetables, ranging from early Potatoes 

to Parsley, are in progress, and if one 
is fortunate enough to be taken round the trial 
grounds by Mr. Chittenden, who has a remarkably 
keen eye for variations and synonyms in plants 
under cultivation, the visit is made all the more 
interesting. If, on the other hand, the visitor 
is without a guide, he will probably find the Roses, 
rock garden, Irises by the lake, and the cool 
woodland far more to his liking than the several 
acres of root crops, Brassicas and the like, all of 
which are grown under numbers in the experi- 
mental gardens. The chief object of our recent 
visit was to inspect the large and comprehensive 
collection of Lettuces. Most of the known varieties 
are represented, and the trial affords a fine oppor- 
tunity for comparing the behaviour of different 
types in a dry season. The remarkable range of 
varieties available for British gardens is astonishing, 
and the multiplicity of varieties of Lettuces at 
Wisley is bewildering. In view of the light 
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EARLY POTATOES NOW IN 
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planted from the former. 


character of the soil and the prolonged drought. it 
would not have been surprising if the trial had 
failed. This is not so, however, for, viewed as a 
whole, the trial has given a magnificent crop. 
Some varieties are bolting or running to seed, 
but failures are almost negligible, and yet this 
vast collection has never been watered. The 
cultural success is entirely due to the use of the 
hoe. Once a week at least the hoe has been run 
through the rows from one end of the trial to the 
other. The trial affords a fine object-lesson in 
surface cultivation under exceptionally unfavour- 
able conditions. 

The Value of the Wisley Trials.—So far as 
we know, there is no way of arriving at the 
true value of plants other than by independent 
trials such as those held in the Society's 
gardens at Wisley, where the plants are grown 
under numbers and are judged by special 
committees appointed for that purpose. These 
trials afford a most useful guide to the best 
cropping varieties. When it is remembered that 
some of the varieties of the same kind of vegetable 
can be matured in less than half, sometimes in 
one-third, of the time in which others take, it 
will be evident that great possibilities exist fcr 
increasing the vegetable supply of a season. 

It may be said that vegetables should be well 
grown in the Society’s gardens if anywhere, 
but it is only too well known that experi- 
mentalists are not, as a rule, the best of culti- 
vators. At Wisley there is a happy combina- 
tion of science with practice, and although thc 
garden staff is far from complete, the trials of 
vegetables are well done. Here it may be noted 
that the Society has recently acquired 

A Further 200 Acres of Land adjoining the 
gardens at Wisley, and thes` will largely be used 
for experimental purposes. It is an indi ation, 
if such were necessary, of the progressive policy 
of the Council of the Society. 

To return to the Lettuce trials. Seeds have 
been sent by and purchased from seedsmen in all 
parts of the country, and even from far-off lands. 
Australian Lettuces are grown side by side with 
English varieties. There are two rows of each 
variety. One row is sown and the other trans- 
In all cases the Lettuces 
grown as sown show a marked improvement 
over the transplanted rows, and are less inclined 
to bolt. As far as possible, the varieties have 
been classified. The Cabbage Lettuces are grown 
together, and these are subdivided into Endive 
Lettu e, Crinkled, Brown and so forth. The 
Endive Lettuce, of Continental origin and 
little known in this country, is non-hea‘ting, 
and looks as though it might be blanched like 
Endive, which it so much resembles; but we do 
not know if it is grown in this way. 

The varieties sent for trial are practically all 
true to type. We have never before seen a trial 
of any plants in which rogues were :o few and far 
b tween. This indicates either th.t special care s 
taken by seedsmen to supply varieties true to 
tvpe or that the Lettuce is less variable than 
most other plants that are grown from seed. 
On the whole we think the success is due to the 


„great care exercised by seedsmen in keeping stocks 


trie’ to type. A very important point brought’ 
clearly to notice in this trial is the number of 
synonyms. In one section of the trial there are 
no fow.r than six so-called varieties, all sent from 
different seedsmen under different names, and vet 
for all practicalypurposes they are identical. In 
sofite ases—it “seems Only “too obvious that old 
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varieties have been sent out under new names. 
and what is true of the Lettuce is true of other 
things. The great value of a trial of this kind is 
to prevent one variety from masquerading under 
different names. In this matter the public is 
more or less at the mercy of the seedsimen, and we 
advise readers to deal only with firms of repute. 
It may happen, however, that varieties apparently 
synonymous are of different origin. There is a 
‘ase in point in the Lettuce trials, where two 
varieties are apparently identical as seen growing, 
and yet one has black seeds and the other white. 

The following awards have been made to 
L ttuces: 

Awards of Merit.—All the Year Round, from 
Messrs. Sutton, Readi-:g. Continuity, from 
Messrs. Morse and Messrs. Nutting, and Sutton’s 
Satisfaction, from Messrs. Sutton, are considered 
identical. Georges. sent by Messrs. Barr ; Market 
Favourite, sent by Messrs. Watkins and Simpson ; 
Tender and True and Wavahead, sent by Messrs, 
Barr. 

Highly Commended.—Golden Beauty, from 
Messrs, Barr ; Early Curled Simpson, from Messrs. 
Burpee, Messrs. Thorburn and Messrs. Morse ; and 
Australian, from Messrs. Thorburn—these three 
are considered to be identical; Black-Sceded 
Simpson, from Messrs. Morse, Messrs. Thorburn 


WHICH MANY VARIETIES FAILED. 
and Messrs. Burpee; Commodore Nutt, from 
Messrs. Sutton ; Harbinger Forcing, from Messrs. 
Barr; May King, from Messrs. Thorburn. New 
York, from Messrs. Thorburn, and Wonderful, 
from Messrs. Nutting, are considered identical. 
Some sorts are later than others, and the 
names of the varieties were not disclosed until 
the awards were made by a committee of experts. 
We were much impressed by the variety known 
generally as Continuity, a compact Cabbage sort 
with leaves tinted brownish red at the edges. It 


is tender and crisp, and stands long without 


running to seed. Satisfaction, another reddish 
brown Cabbage Lettuce, is said to refuse to 
produce seeds in this country. Commodore Nutt, 
although perhaps too small for market, is a compact 
little dark green Cabbage Lettuce greatly prized 
for first crops, and it is doing well in the Wisley 
trials. 

Trial of Herbaseous Paonies,—The following 
awards have reeentiy been made to h:rbaceous 
Peonies after trial at Wisley : 

First-class Certificate —Lady Carrington, from 
Messrs Bath. 

Awards of Merit.—Devonia, from Messrs. R. 
Veitch; Solfaterre, from Messrs. Bath. 

Highly Commended. — Marie Kelway, 
Messrs. Kelway. 


from 
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The Japanese Irises by the Lake, an illustra- 
tion of which is given on page 327, are now in full 
bloom, and we have never before seen them flower 
better. With their toes in water they apparently 
enjoyed the roasting weather of the past weeks. This 
is the Iris of Japan, known to many as Iris Kemp- 
feri, and one might spend many hours noting the 
colour variations of the flowers. There is a perfect 
glamour of colour in shades of lavender, purple, 
cream, lilac, claret red and peacock blue. Many 
of the flowers are blotched and veined. There 
are flowers with primrose eves surrounded with 
dark purple rings, and other colour combinations 
equally wonderful. The giant leaves of Gunnera 
manicata make a grand and imposing background 
to the Irises, and along the edgings to the paths are 
Spirxas with feathery plumes of creamy white 
flowers. Near by are a number of grand old 
plants of that beautiful Rock Rose Cistus lauri- 
folius, now flowering in profusion. 


RED CURRANT WINE 


I am sending a recipe for Red Currant wine which 
may interest correspondents who may wish to 
make it. Ingredients.—Ripe Red Currants. To 
each gallon of fruit allow one and a half gallons of 
cold water and five pounds of loaf sugar, also 
half a pint of good brandy. Method.—Remove 
the stalks from the Currants, put them into an 
earthenware: bowl,: bruise them well with a wooden 
spoon and drain off the juice. Put the juice aside, 
add the water to the Currants. Let this stand 
for two or three hours, stirring occasionally. 
At the end of this time strain the liquid from the 
berries into the juice, add three-quarters of the 
sugar, stir occasionally until dissolved, then pour 
the whole into a cask, three parts filling it. 
Bung closely, but place a vent peg near the top 
of the cask, and let the cask remain for one month 
where a uniform temperature of about 65° Fahr. 
can be maintained. Dissolve the remainder of 
the sugar in the smallest quantity possible of 
Warm water, mix it well with the contents of the 
cask, replace the bung, and allow the cask to 
remain undisturbed for six weeks longer. Now 
drain off the wine into a clean, dry cask. Add the 
brandy, let the cask stand for about six months 
in a dry, warm place, then bottle and cork tightiv. 
The wine may be used at ome, bu‘ will be better 
if kept for twelve months at least. ‘‘ Old wives’ ” 
recipes advise that the water used for "“ made 
wines ” should be boiled first, before being poured 
on the fruit, and allowed to get quite cold before 
using. MARTLET. 


Seed Farming in Britain.*—The value of this 
very small book of thirty-four pages must not be 
judged by its size or number of pages. It deals 
with a subject of great importance, and which is, 
more or less, a sealed book to most cultivators 
of vegetables, namely, the growing and harvesting 
of vegetable seeds. In view of the greatly 
euhanced interest directed to the soil and its 
more intensive culture, a much larger demand 
for most seeds is sure to arise. The con- 
tents of the book are arranged under the following 
headings: Present and Future Prospects, The 
Question of Locality and Environments in Respect 
to Crops, Method of Culture and Treatment of 
Stocks, Indoor Food Crops, Harvesting, Threshing 
and Cleaning Seeds, and Intricacies of the Seed 
Trade. Curiously, nothing is said about the art of 
raising the Potato from seed. I commend this 
small book to those interested in the subject.— 
Owen Tuomas, V.M.H. 


*** Seed Farming in Britain: A Practicai Treatise 
on the Cultivation_of Vegetables fór the Production of 
Seeds" by A, J— Macself Published by the Hortus 
Printing Company, Limited, ‘Barnsley ; price 2s, 6d. 
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.FOR SOUTHERN GARDENS. 


The Kitchen Garden. 


Turnips.—The long spell of drought has been 
very trying for this crop, and it kas been neccssary 
to water the plants frequently to prevent bolting. 
Well-seasoned soot dusted over them previous to 
watering is excellent both as a stimulant and as 
a preventive of the Turnip fly. Make another good 
sowing for autumn supplies. Red Globe is an 
excell. nt variety for present sowing. 


Winter Onions.—It has been necessary to 
water and hoe these regularly during the past 
dry weather, but the crop looks very promising, 
especially the variety Cranston’s Excelsior, When 
the bulbs are matured, lift them and lay them on 
the ground to become perfectly 
dry. They may then be placed 
in a cool shed. 


Cabbage.—About the 20th of 
the month a sowing of Cabbage 
should be made, and another 
may be made early in August. 
Sow the seed in drills a foot apart 
in an open situation, Should the 
ground be dry at the time of 
sowing, thoroughly water the 
drills. When the seedlings are 
through the soil, lightly dust them 
with soot or wood-ashes every 
morning as a precaution against fly. 


Salads.—Sow Mustard and Cress 
in a cold frame, as it can then be 
easily shaded during the hottest 
part of the day. Sow Radishes in 
the shade and water them frequently 
or they will be of little use. Lettuce 
and Endive must be sown regularly 
till the end of the month. Prick 
out young plants from the seed 
rows and water them frequently till 
they are again growing freely. 
It is wise at this time of year to 
sow Lettuce secd thinly in rows 
where the plants are to mature, 
thinning cut the young plants 
when they are large cnough. 


Fruit Under Glass. 


Tomatoes.—Plants carrying 
heavy crops must be well supplied 
with stimulants, or many of the 
fruits will fail to colour. Light 
surface-dressings of rich materials 
should be given them as often as 
possible, as these will aid the forma- 
tion of fresh roots. A sowing may 
now be made for raising plants for 
winter fruiting. Sow thes-cdthinly 
in boxes and germinate in a 
moderate temperature. Endeavour 
to grow the plants as sturdily as 
possible by keeping them near the 
glass in a light, airy house. 


Cucumbers.—Go over the plants 
at least every ten days and 
remove all surplus growth. When 
in full bearing they must be given 
frequent light surface-dressings of | 
loam and well-seasoned horse- 


manure. Afford them plenty of 
stimulants when watering. These 
may take the form of liquid 


manure from the farmyard, soot water, and some 
approved fertiliser, such as Le Fruitier. These 
may be given alternately. 


Cucumbers in Frames.—Thcse require much 
the same treatment in regard to thinning and 
regulating young growth as advised above. One 
of the chief points to consider in cultivating 
Cucumbers in frames is ventilating. Much care 
is necessary in afferdirng the plants air during 
cold, stormy weather. Carelessness in this matter 
is sure to cause an attack of mildew. Shculd this 
appear on the leaves, dust them with flowers of 
sulphur at once. ` 


Tha Hardy Fruit Garden. 


Late Strawterries.—The abnormally hot, dry 
weather has made it necessary to water this 
important crop frequently. These which are planted 
in the shelter of a north wall are looking very 
promising. In a season like the present it is 
a good plan to have part of the main crop in a 
‘sition whieh is sheltered from the full glare of 
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the midday sun. The main crop in the open was 
of short duration this ycar through the continued 
spell of hot, dry weather. The flower-spikcs must 
still be removed from the autumn-fruiting varieties 
if the fruits are required late. Keep the plants 
free from runncrs and weeds, and thoroughly water 
them when necessary. 


The Flower Garden. 


Gladioli. — These should be mulched, but 
the materials must be something which is not 
unsightly. Old Mushroom-bed manure would 
answer this purpcse well. The flower-spikes must 
be secured to neat stakcs, or they will be damaged 
during stormy weather. 


Plants Under Glass. 


General Work.—Plant Asparagus Sprergeri 
and Smilax at the back of a late vinery, and place 
the growths. 


strings to support Pay timely 


A GIANT WHITE BROMPTON STOCK SENT FOR THE EDITOR'S TABLE. 


attention to the regulating and tying of young 
shoots of Lapagerias. These plants must be well 
supplied with stimulants now they are in active 
growth. Sow seeds of Campanula pyramidalis, if 
not already done. Plants coming into flower must 
be carefully watered, cr they will Icse their lower 
leaves. Part of the batch may be retarded by 

plunging the pots in ashes behind a north wall. 

E. HarrIss. 
(Gardener to Lady Wantage.) 
Lockinge Gardens, Wantage, Berks... l 


FOR NORTHERN GARDENS. 


Tho Kitchen Garden. 


Broad Beans.—This valuable crop must have 
abundance of moisture at the roots when in 
flower, and, as soon as a good set of pods has 
been secured, the tops should be pinched out. 
Where the tops have bccn infcsted with black 
aphis, either pinch them cut cr svringe them 
vigorcusly with a Quassia soluticn. 
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Potatoes.— As soon as the early varietics are 
large enough and fairly ripe they should be lifted 
and stored. If this work is performed carefully, 
it is surprising how long the tubers will keep in 
store and improve in flavour. Where space is 
limited, the ground should be utilised for seme 
other crop, preferably of the Brassica tribe. 


Tomatoes.—Owing to the reccnt hot weather, 
plants growing outdoors have come along reirark- 
ably well, and every means should be taken to 
forward the crop. As soon as a few good trusses 
of fruit have set, it will be advisable to pinch out 
the central growth as well as all side shoots. Give 
careful attention to waterirg, and as the fruits 
are swelling, a mulch of well-decayed marure 
should be applied. 


The Flower Garden. 


Cyclamens.—These fascinating little plants are 
always greatly admired, and if given ordinary 
care and attention are very easily 
grown. The present month is a 
good time to make a fresh 
plantation. In preparing the ground 
add a liberal quantity of lime 
rubble or old mortar and leaf- 
mould. In planting, sce that the 
corms are not planted too deeply, 
and ;make the soil fairly firm 
round them. 


_Annuals.— Complete the thin- 
ning of the various annuals sown 
last month, and such strong-grow- 
ing :serts as Malope, Lavatera, 
Larkspurs and Calendula should be 
thirned to about a foot apart. 
Many of these will transplant, but 
this had bettcr be done during 
showery weather. The  tallcr- 
growing sorts will require staking, 
or, at least, to be supported by 
small twigs. 


Shrubs.— Late-planted shrubs 
have suffered somewhat from the 
prolonged drought, mor2 so in 
cases where it was impossible to 
afford water. Much, however, can 
be done to protect these by 
utilising all mowings from the 
lawn. Such mulchings will be the 
means of saving many good speci- 
mens, The same might with 
advantage be applied to all chcice 
shrubs, particularly these growirg 
on light sandy soils. The plants 
should be thoroughly watered; 
mere driblets are worse than 
useless. g 


Plants Under Glass. 


Avzaleas.—Plants that have now 
completed their growth should be 
hardened off and placed outdoors. 
Plunge the pots in a bed of ashes 
in a position partially shaded from 
the direct rays of the sun, continue 
to apply weak liquid manure, and 
during hot, dry weather syringe 
the plants each evening. 

Humea elegans. — As these 
beautiful greenhouse plants ccme 
into bloom, they must be given 
plenty of room to develop into 
symmetrical specimens. The pots 
will now be full of roots and must 
be examined twice a day ; neglect 
of this will cause the disfigurem: nt 
of the whole plant. Young plants 
from seed sown this scason must be potted on as 
they require it, and water must be applied with care. 


Stove Plants.—The majority of stove plants 
will be growing actively, and, where it is desired 
to restrict the pot room, good results will be 
obtained from judicious feeding. Apply a little 
artificial manure from time to time, varying this 
with alternate applications of weak liquid manure. 
One may be pardoned for pointirg out that no 
plant can be expectcd to be healthy unless the 
pots are kept scrupulously clean. 


Fruit Under Glass. 


Vines.—Vincs from which the bunches have 
been cut should be regularly syringed and have 
ample moisture at the roots. Thcse started 
later will now be colouring, and in consequence 
more air must be admitted. But, unless fer strict 
economy, it will not be wise, to dispense with 2 
certain amount of-fire-hcat. until the berries are 
almost cripe. JOHN, HIGHGATE. 

(Hcad-gardener to the Marquis of Linlithgow.) 

Hopetoun, South Queensferry, Linlithgow. 
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AWARDS OF MERIT. 

Delphinium Royal George.—An elegant -habited 
variety having bold, handsome spikes of easily 
disposed single flowers of an intense indigo shade 
with white eye. It is very fine. From Messrs. 
Kelway and Son, Langport. 

Poppy Sunbeam Strain.—In general effect this 
is a glorified P. nudicaule strain with richer 
colours added thereto, and withal, we are informed, 
true perennial characteristics, many being in their 
fourth and fifth year. The strain first originated 
by crossing P. pilosum and P. nudicaule. Sub- 
sequently P. orientale was employed, and this 
doubtless has been responsible 
tr the more brilliant shades of 
colour seen. Quite a notable 
addition to good Poppies. From 
Messrs. Baker and Sons, Wolver- 
hampton. 


Erigeron hybridus Elsie.—A 
beautiful and distinct plant of 
great flower freedom and under 
1 foot high. The rosy mauve 
flowers are nearly 2 inches across, 
the shade of colour, as also that 
of the disc, becoming deeper with 
age. Shown by Mr. B. S. Lad- 
hams, Southampton. 


Begonia General Ailenby.—The 
colour is rich crimson scarlet, 
the flower of remarkable pro- 
portions. 

Begonia Queen of the Belgians 
isof the deepest salmon. 


Begonia Snowdrift.—We have 
seen nothing in the whole race to 
equal this in purity and giant 
proportions. 

Begonia King Albert. — Of 
more brilliant scarlet than General 
Allenby. Very fine. 


Begonia Mrs. J. S. Brunton.— 
The colour is deep salmon pink, 
the flower of great refinement. 
This magnificent series of noveltics, 
unequalled for size, form and good 
colours, were staged by Messrs. 
Blackmore and Langdon, Bath. 


Thunia Gattoniana.—A beau- 
tiful and distinct hybrid of large 
size. The sepals and petals arc 
palest pink, the heavily bearded 
lip goffered or crimped at the 
margin in a very pleasing manner. 
A capital specimen with three 
well-flowered racemes was shown. 
Sent by Sir Jeremiah Colman, 
Bart., Gatton Park, Reigate (gardener, Mr. J. 
Collier). 


EDITOR’S TABLE 


Brompton Stocks from Somerset.—We have 
received from Messrs. Jarman and Co., seed growers, 
of Chard, Somerset, some flowering spikes of their 
new Giant White Brompton or Winter Stock. 
lt is a very fragrant variety. The flowers are 
pure white, borne on very long, stout spikes ; 
the plants attain a height of 3 feet when grown 
in the border. We take this opportunity of 
reminding readers that seed of Brompton or Winter 
Stocks should be sown this month, and seedlings 
should be treated in much the same way as Wall- 
flowers. The variety in question is said to be 
very useful for wreath work; and as the individual 
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flowers are pure white and about the size of a 
two-shilling piece, we can quite understand how 
useful it would prove for this purpose as well as 
for garden effect. 


Six Delectable Strawberries.—Messrs. Laxton 
Brothers, Bedford, the raisers of many Strawberries 
and other fruits, send samples of six of their best 
Strawberries, and we have never before seen their 
equal in quality and size. Thethree which appeal 
to us most strongly, purely for flavour, are Sir 
Douglas Haig, Latest and Maincrop. Of these, 
Laxton’s Latest is doubtless the best known. It is 
a very fine Strawberry in appearance ; the fruits are 
shining deep crimson and 1|ine-flavoured. The 
other three are Laxtonian (some of the largest 
fruits were approaching 20z. in weight), Admiral 


NEW 


BEGON!A QUEEN OF THE BELG‘ANS. 


(a very handsome, deep crimson Strawberry of 


enormous size, yet firm), and a new and inimitable 


variety appropriately named Tit-Bits. 


Geranium Wallichianum var. E. C. Buxton.— 
This rather unique variety of hardy Geranium 
is often disappointing because inferior forms are 
frequently palmed off as the real thing, and people 
who do sccure the genuine plant are apt to make 


the mistake of placing it in a sunny position. - 


In habit Mr. Buxton’s variety is distinctly creeping, 
though this charactcristic is more pronounced in 
some positions than in others, and, with the excep- 
tion of the centre of the flowers, the latter should 
be a strong, clear bluc, free from anv purple tint. 
This lovely blue cannot stand the sun, save a 
litile in the late evening, so that the best position 
is one facing north-west. 
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Royal Horticultural Society 


THE fortnightly meeting of the so- iety was held at 
the London Scottish Drill Hall, Buckingham Gate, 
S.W., on July r in conjunction with the annual 
exhibition of the National Sweet Pea Society, the 
twain responsible for much flower beauty and 
interest and a considerable crowd of visitors. 
Among the more notable exhibits were the fine 
tables of Delphiniums from Bath and Langport, 
gorgeous summer flowers whose value cannot be 
over-estimated, and whose absence from our 
gardens would make these latter poor indeed. 
Graceful, beautiful and interesting, too, were the 
Lilies and associated plants from Iver, Bucks: 
while the superb lot of pot-grown Tomatoes from 
Messrs. Rochford demonstrated 
to what high excellence such 
things are cultivated by the 
specialists who handle them by 
the ton daily. Shrubs and green- 
house plants were also on view, 
only a few Orchids being shown. 
Quite a number of novelties were 
granted awards. 


FLORAL COMMITTEE. 


Present: H. B. May, Esg. (chair- 
man), and Messrs. W. Bates, J. Green, 
G. Reuthe, J. Heal, C. R. Fielder, 
W. Howe, J. Mcleod, J. Jennings, 
S. Morris, R.C. Notcutt, E. A. Bowles, 
W. J. Jones, C. Dixon, J. Moorman, 
A. Turner, W. H. Page, H. Cowley, 
J. W. Barr, W. B. Cranfield, W. J 
Baker snd E. II. Jenkins. 


HARDY FLOWERS. 


The Larkspurs or Delphiniums in thi 
section dominated the meeting, and 
rarely have finer varieties been staged. 

On a full table length Messrs. Kelway 
and Son had a remarkable collection, 
the’ gems of the group being James 
William Kelway, semi-double, rich deep 
blue outer sepals and rosy purple with- 
in—the flowers are on 4-inch-long 
pedicels, very large and flattish inclined, 
and contribute to an easy open spike ;- 
Mrs. James Kelway, light blue, mauve 
centre, white cye; Star of Langport, 
which has a noble spike of pure sky 
blue; Monarch of All, intense violet 

urple, quite a giant. among its fellows ; 

usky Monarch, tall, strong and dis- 
tinct; Queen Mab, a pure single large 
self of deep sky blue tone; and Knight 
of Langport, which is virtually a single- 
flowered cdition of the Rev. E. Lascelles. 
These were of outstanding merit, the 
pick, indecd, of a superb gathering. 

Quite a sumptuous lot of these in- 
dispensable border flower were set up 
by Messrs. Blackmore and Langdon, 
Bath, who of late year, specialising 
in these flowers, have raised many 
beautiful sorts. From those on view 
we selected the lovely Mrs. A. W. Wat- 
son, a semi-double mauve which is quite 
an acquisition; Queen of Bath, pale 
sky bluc; Shirley, deepest mauve ; 
Harry Smetham, azure blue, semi- 
double, very distinct; Lavanda; Mrs. 
Colin McIvor, rosy mauve; and Walter 
T. Ware, decp indigo. The collection 
was particularly rich in mauves and 
shades akin. 

The Misses 
Baldock, and Mr. G. W. Miller, 
Delphiniums in variety. 

The Alder River Nursery, Iver Heath, brought some of 
the choicest Lilies, and, associating them with Japanese 
Acem of diverse leaf colour and‘ beauty, afforded more 
than a touch of the garden value of such things when 
grouped together. Of the Lilies, the gracefully pendent, 
willow-leaved Willmottia@ was in strong force. It is of 
an orange red shade and wondrously free flowering. Others 
of note were Hansoni, Szovitzianum (yellow), pink 
Martagon, cernuum, Grayi and giganteum. Of even 
greater interest and not a little beauty were some hybrid 
sorts, notably Parrvi x pardalinum, in which the influence 
of the frs? named is well marked; and Martagon x 
pardalinum, which fs of exceptional flower freedom and 
almost intermediate in size and colour. From two such 
amiably disposed species surely a good permanent garden 
Lily must proceed. A most welcome and satisfying 
exhibit. 

From Mr. B. S. Ladhams, Southampton, came a tich 
collection of hardy Pinks, welcome garden flowers, and 

recious withal because of their unique fragrance. 
ir. Pryor (theypurest white, with crimson eye), Elsie 
(brilliant rose), Joyce (a. Pheasant-eye”’ of refined form), 
Ernest’ Eadhams (a good edging sort),.Harold (warm row), 
Brilliant and Coronation were) among the best. A 
sclection of wall Pinks was also on view and the new 


Hannen and Courtney, 
Wisbech, also showed 
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hybrid Erigeron Elsie, for which sce * New and Rare 
Plants.” 

Lifioreseences of the dwarf New Zealand Flax. Phormium 
Cookianum, were sent by Mr. T. W. Briseoe, gardener to 


W. R. Lysaght, Esq., Castleford, Chepstow. 


NATIONAL SWEET PEA SOCIETY. 
THE nineteenth anuual exhibition of this socicty was 
held on July 1 at the London Scottish Drill Hall, Bieking- 
ham Gate, S.W. The society is to be congratulated 
on having, through a period of great stress, kept 
its objects and aims well before the public. while 
from out of this revival gathering it may alse with 
coutidence look forward to a new era in which the popular 
flower will not only regain all its old-time prestige and 
notoriety, but attain to a position at once truly national 
and worthy of the flower whose extended cultivation it 
has done so much to promote. Generally the great 
cup Classes were not strongly contested, Trade exhibits 
were, however, Very fine, and in both superb flowers 
were staged, 
GENERAL DIVISION, 

Henry Eckford Memorial Class.—' Two exhibitors 
staged collections of twelve varieties, the premier award 
voing to Mr. W. H. Holloway, Port Hil, Shrewsbury, 
for a telling lot. Mr. Tom Jones, the bluest of biue 
Sweet Peas, was grand. Jean Freland (buff ond pink), 
Lady Evelyn (rosy mauve), Sutton’s Cream, R. F. Felton 
and Lady Miller (salmon), were others. Mr. F. W. 
Franks, Loampits, Tonbridge (gardener, Mr. Humphrey), 
was second, his best being La France and Pesee, which 
in the bunch looked much alike ; Faith, Mrs. T. Jones and 
Constance Hinton. Alex. Malcolm, scarict, was very 
wood. 

The Sutton Cup Class, which requires eighteen bunches, 
distinct, also brought two competitors, Sir Randolf 
Baker, Bart., D.S.O., Blandford (gardener, Mr. Usher), 
leading well. His best were R, F. Felton, Warrior, 
Maroon, Royal Purple, Rosabelle and Dobbie's Cream. 
second, Mrs. Farnham, The Heights, Witley. Surrey, 
Blue Picetee, Jean Ircland, New Marquis and The President 
being good. 

The John K. King and Sons Cup Class also brought two 
competitor, twelve varieties from the society's classiff- 
cation list being asked for. Here Mr. Philip Astley, 
The Grenee, Shrewsbury was firt. Sir Randolf Baker, 
Bart., coming a rather close second, 


OrEN TO ALL. 


Burpee Cup Class.—Display of Waved Sweet Peas on a 
table 8 feet by 3 feet, without restriction as to style. 


Hae, against three competitors, Messrs, E. W. King., 
and Co., Coggeshall, were well away in the first place.’ 


‘Two varicties (basket groups) dominated the exhibit 
and fascinated all visitors. They were Gladys, the 
greatest acquisition to the lavenders or mauves we have 
seen, and Attraction Improved, a grand rose pink, both 
novelties, the first named of an epoch-making type. Royal 
Salute and Mrs. T. Jones were also good. Second, Howard 
S. Button, Esq.. Northwood, Middlesex (zardencr, Mr. 
G. Herbert), who showed Mrs. H. S. Button, pink on 
cream zroupd, very well, also Mrs. A. Hitchcock and 
Winsome, ‘Third, Messrs, Bide and Son, Farnham. 


SINGLE-HANISD GARDENERS, 


In the Bide Challenge Cup Crass, Mr. T. W. Wellieome, 
Gierrard’s Cross, was (rst, Jean Treland, Orchid, Rosabelle 
and Warrier being anong the best. 

For the Perkin Challenge Cup. nine bunehes, distinct, 
two staged collections, the leading prize going to Gerard 
S. Leggatt, Harpenden, Roval Purple, Constance Hinton 
(pure white), and Jean Ircland being well shown, Mr. 
H. A. Perkin, Bognor, had very good La France, Mrs. 
T. Jones and Ivorine, and took second prize. 

Mr. G. I. E. Pryor, Hitchin, was the winner of the 
Breadmore Challenge Cup with a nice lot which Included 
Ivorine, Elegance and Royal Purple. 

Mr. F. J. Rogers, St. Hilda, Isle of Wight, carried off 
both the E. H. Christy and the Walter Voss Challenge 
Cups, staging excellent flowers in each case. 


NON-COMPETIIIVE GROUPS. 


The trade invariably supports the society to the udmost 
of its power, the present occasion being no exception. 
We considered that Messts. Alex. Dickson, Hawlmark, 
Belfast, had much the best grown and displayed flowers, 
the great stands of the firm’s novelty, Hawlmark Pink, 
being in the nature of a revelation. Mrs. Tom Jones 
(blue), Daisy bud (lively pink), Brocade, all high-class novel- 
tes, with Elegance (pale pink), and Cherub (buff and 
pink), were some in a grand lot, handsomely displayed. 
Large Gold medal. 

Mr. J. Stevenson, Wimborne. had a notable in Bacchus, 
rih wine colour, Red Ensign being brilliant. 

Mr. R. Bolton, Rirdbrook, Essex, secured a fold medal 
for a good collection, in which Valentine and Magic, 
blue and mauve, were very distinct. 

Messrs, Dobbie and Co., Edinburgh, ctso seeured a 
gold medal for an excellent lot, from which we selected 
Dobbie’s Orange, Dobbie’s Cream, Mrs. Tom Jones, 
Iverine, Royal Purple, Jean Ireland, Alex. Malteohn 
(scarlet), Tea Rose (pretty in buff and other shade~), and 
R. F. Felton. 

With a smaller collection Messrs. Bide and Sons, 
Farnham. secured a silver-gilt medal Bides Cream, 
Fiery Cross and Princess Mary being noted. 

ANNUAL REUNION DINNER, 

A very successful Peace dinn'r was held at the Holborn 
Restaurant in the evening, under the presidency of Mr. 
E. W. King. Mr. C. H. Curtis proposed the toast of the 
Society, and in doing so traced its development 
from its beginning., Mr. J. N. Brunton responded 
and referred to the progress the National Sweet Pea 
society is now making. Among the guests was Mr. 
Bedford of South Africa, who spoke m the Sweet Pea 
Sows held in mid-November in Cape Town, 
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IF the great summer festival of this society, held 
on July 2, did not this year assume the prodigal 
wealth or proportions of some of its old-time 
predecessors—we missed, for example, the lavishly 
decked arbours and imposing ground groups, 
among other features, of former years—or the same 
n.easure of keenness as of vore enter into som? 
ot the competitive classes, there was surely enough 
to admire, if not a little to spare, for all who went 
to the Royal Botanic Gardens, Regent’s Park, 
on the above-named date. Roses were there, 
indecd, in almost bewildering array, their 
splendour and the fragrance of not a few of them 
of a ravishing nature. These were only equalled 
or surpassed by the eager enthusiasin of an admiring 
Stream of visitors, a stream, alas! whose “current” 
Was not at times running as fast as our very 
energetic, if not teo youthful, scribe could have 
wished. In all probability the “stream” would 
flow more rapidly if some far-seeing exhibitor 
(or the society) invented a better—or shall we say 
a more rational ?—way of naming the exhibits. 
A name card which assumes the vertical while 
the show boxes are flat on the table looks to the 
ground when the boxes are tilted at an angle 
of 45° or thereabouts, the result being that in the 
main the names are completely hidden. Looking 
no higher than the commercial side for the moment, 
surely it would pay if the names were prominently 
displayed. Apart from this it would be a great 
convenience to the public—we place the public 
first; incidentally, it would help the scribe and 
prevent possible dislocation of the vertebra. 
It is our only little grunt, for the Roses were great, 
while the cool weatncr—plus the absence of strong 
sun-heat—kept the blecms in perfect condition 
throughout the day. Two novelties were each 
given a gold medal, the highest award the society 
bestows. Other novelties were granted awards 
or certificates of merit. 


CHAMPION TROPHY CLASS.—NURSERYMEN, 


The strength of the trade was demonstrated by the 
fact that four staged collections of seventy-two blooms, 
distinct varieties, in this great class, the trophy and 
£4 being awarded to Messrs. D. Prior and Sons, Col- 
chester, tor a particularly good lot. A magnificent 
bloom of Candcur Lyonnaise inthe collection was awarded 


a silver medal. Other notable blooms were Gorgeous, 
George Dickson, Avoca, Mme. Cochet, Mrs. Dudley 
Cross, Lyons, Mrs. Cynthia Forde and Mme. Melanie 


Soupert. Messrs. Alex. Dickson and Sons, Belfast, were 
second, their finer blooms bcing H. V. Machin (a 
splendidly set-up specimen), George Dickson (crimson), 
E. Bohane, Hawlmark Yelow (very fine), and the good 
yellow Margaret Dickson Hamill, which is a Rose for all. 
Third. Messrs. B. R. Cant and Sons. Colchester, whose 
yellow varieties Sovercign, Margaret Diekson Hamil, 
Golden Emblem. Lady Hillingdon and Mme. C. Martel 
were of outstanding merit. 


CHINA TROPHY CLASS. 

Mr. G. Langley, Rainham, took the leading prize in 
this class, which required forty-eight blooms, distinct 
varieties, his finer examples being W. R. Smitb. Mrs. 
S. Clark (pink), Mrs. S. T. Wright (yellow and cream) 
and Avoca; second, Messrs. Alex. Dickson and Sons, 
Belfast. from whose four dozen we selected David 
Mckee (golden) and Mme. Clara Curtis (a grand 
variety of rich vellow colour). Many others were, however, 
very good. 

In the companion class for twenty-four blooms, 
Messrs, Jarman and Co.. Chard, were first. White 
Maman Cochet. Mildred Grant, Julict and the fine rich 
red Edward Mawley were execllent. Messrs. Chaplin 
Brothers, Waltham Cross, were second, Bessie, Florence 
Forrester (vrand white) and Edith Cavell (ivory white) 
being notable. Mr. H. Drew was third. 

D'OMBRAIN CUP.— TEAS AND NOISETTES. 

Mr. George Prince, Oxford, secured the coveted 
honour here. his premier boom—it was, indeed, 
awarded a silver medal as such -being Mre. Campbell 
Hall. Maman Cochet, White Maman Cochet and W. R. 
Smith (pinky white) were others of note. Mr. H. Drew, 
Longworth, was second. We thought highly of his Mrs. 


Foley Hobbs and Molly Sharman Crawford. Third, 
Mess. D. Prior and Sons. Five competed. 
For twelve new Roses distributed since January, 


1915. Mr. Elisha J. Hieks. Twyford. was first. Colonel 
Oswald Fitzgerald, Mme. C. Martel (yellow and cream) 
aud Gorgeous were the best shown. The finest bloom 
in the stand of Messrs. Alex. Dickson and Sons, who took 
second: prize, was the brilliant Colonel Oswald Fitzverald. 
Third, Messrs. F. Cant and Co. 
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BASKET CLASsSES.— NURSERYMEN. 


For one basket of Roses, Hybrid Perpetual. Hybrid Tea 
or ‘Tea, Messrs, D. Prior and Sons’ White Maman Cochrt 
towered above all else—a grand set of blooms, the outer 
petals touched with peach. Second, Messrs. Alex. Dickson 
and Sons with the brilliant scarlet Colonel Oswald 
Fitzgerald. 

For seven baskets of Roses, Messrs. Chaplin Brothers, 
Waltham Cross, triumphed by winning the De Escofet 
Challenge Bowl and first prize. Seven distinet varieti- 
were requested, not more than thirty-six stems of cach, 
Edith Cavell (ivory white), Margaret Dickson Hamit. 
Mrs. Dunlop Best. Lady Pirrie,. Mrs. Wemyss Quin 
and Edward Mawley being the best. This exhibit was 
also awarded the Edward Mawley Memorial Medal for 
the most meritorious exhibit in the nurserymen’s section. 
Second, Messrs. Alex. Diekson and Sons, whose basket- 
of “ kK. of Ko” Chrissie MeKellar, Lady Pirrie and Irish 
Fireflame were very good. 

For three baskets of Roses, Mr. John Mattock, Heading- 
ton, led, General McArthur being his best lot. Mn. 
H. Drew was second. We noted Mrs. C. E. Pearson a~ 
the most distinet. 

In the A. C. Turner Cup Class, for thirty-six distinet 
Varieties (bunches), space allowed 14 feet by 3 feet. Mr. 
J. Mattock again took the lead, having a showy lot 
which ineluded Rosa Mundi, Silver Moon, Lady Pirric, 
Rayon l'Or and Iona Herdmann, Messrs. F. Cant and 
Co, were second, Melody being very good, also Edith 
Part, a deliciously fragrant Rose. 

For twelve varictles in bunches on a smaller table space, 
Mr. Frank Spooner, Horsell, Woking, was first, Ophelia. 
lona Herdmann, Mrs. Herbert Stevens and Miss Dorothy 
Mocatta (white to cream) being good. 

In the class for twelve Polyantha Roses in bunelie =. 
Mr. John Mattock was again in the winning place, Leonic 
Lamesch being the finer exhibit. Mr. F. Spooner wa~ 
second, 


ROSES NOT IN COMMERCE.— NURSERYMEN., 


Three baskets of eut Roses, three distinct varieties. 
thirty-six stems of each, were requested, the only exhibitor 
being Messrs. Alex. Dickson and Sons, Belfast, whose 
Sunstar, of peach and gold, we wrote down as one of the 
outstanding novelties seen at this great meeting. The 
other varieties were  Hawlmark Crimson and Elizabeth 
Cullen (velvety scarlet). That first named, however, 
we regarded as peer. 


GROUPs OF ROSES.— NURSERYMEN. 

Table space allowed 30 feet by 4 feet. height limited 
to 6 feet. Here Messrs. B. R. Cant and Sons, Colchester 
were well in the leading place, some of the notables in a 
great gathering being “ K. of K.” Juliet, Autumn Tints, 
Covent Garden, Golden Ophelia, Christine (a glorious 
vellow), Cupid, La Tosca (flesh) and Mrs. Alfred Tate. 
We cannot do justice to this lavish display. The Rev. 
J. H. Pemberton was second. his new gold medal Miriam 
being inchided in a tot in which Pax, Lady Pirrie, Triei 
and Prosperity were also noted. 

Messrs. Jarman and Co. were in the place of honour 
for a group of cut Roses on a table space 10 feet by 4 feet. 
Diabolo (rich crimson), Cupid, Lady Hillingdon and 
Red-Letter Day were noted. 


ARTISTIC CLASSKS.—NURSERYMEN. 


A decoration of cut Roses for dinner-table brought 
four compctitors, Mrs. May, Waltham Cross. taking fir-t 
prize for a table chictly ornamented with Mme. Melanie 
Soupert and Lady Hillingdon with appropriate foliage. 
Mr. H. Drew, Longworth, was second. No originality 
was shown in any of the exhibits. 

Mr. Elisha J. Hicks, Twyford. took the leading prize 
for a bowl of cut Roses with foliage, employing the semi- 
double Joanna Bridges in bud and bloom. Mr. G. Liley, 
who used Isabel and Mme. Edouard Herriot, took second 
prize. 

EXHIBITION ROSES.—AMATEURS. 

There was very keen competition in this section, There 
were some very fine exhibits, and some of the Roses were 
staged remarkably wel. H. L. Wettern, Esq.. as of old, 
had a charming exhibit, and was awarded the Edward 
Mawley Memorial Medal for the most. meritorious exhibit 
in the amateurs’ section. Dr. Lamplough had some 
delightful exhibits. and he obtained several frst prizes, 
also the Champion Trophy. 

For thirty-six blooms, distinct varieties. Dr. Lunplough. 
Alverstoke. Hants, was awarded first prize and Champion 
Trophy. Two of the best Roses in the group were Georre 
Dickson and Avoca, 

For twenty-four blooms, distinct varieties. John Hart. 
Esq.. Little Heath, was awarded first prize. He exhibited 
some fine blooms of George Diekson, Lieutenant Chaure, 
Candeur Lyonnaise and Mrs. John Laing. 

For twelve blooms, distinct varieties, R. de V. Pryor, 
Esq.. secured first prize. His two best Roses were George 
Dick-on and H. V. Machin. 

S. W. Burgess, Esq.. obtained a first prize for twelve 
blooms, distinct’ varieties. His exhibit incemded George 
Diekson, British Queen. Leslie Holland and Lady Ashtown, 

For nine blooms. the Kev. R. F. Cobbold. Bratton 
Fleming, North Devon, secured first prize. Among his 
group were H. V. Machin, Nellie Parker and Mine. Mélanie 
Sonpert. He also obtained the Nicholson Chathenge Cup. 

Dr. Tamplough won the first prize for twenty-four 
blooms, distinet varieties, grown and staged witheut 
assistance, 

W. Sunderland, Esq.. Drifteld, East Yorks, was fir-t 
for twelve blooms, distinct varieties, grown and stag d 
Without assistance. 

W. E.. Moore, Esq.. obtained first prize-for nine blooms, 
distinet varictiesy rown and staged without assistance, 
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Avoca, Lyons and Lady Alice Stanley being among his 
cvhibits, 

For six blooms, distinct varieties. grown within ten 
miles of Charing Cross, F. Spencer, Esq., Harrow, obtained 
tiret prize. Has group inciuded Mildred Grant, Countess 
of Caledon and Horace Vernet. It is interesting to note 
that the second prize was awarded to C. Chambers, Estų., 
ul-o of Harrow. 


EXHIBITION ROSES IN BASKETS. 


‘Lhese were exceptionally fine. For a basket of cut 
Roses, one variety, S. W. Burgess, Esq., Tonbridge, 
was awarded first prize. 

A. Wilkinson, Esq.. was awarded first prize for a delight- 
ful basket of fourteen cut blooms. 


TEA AND NOISETTE ROSES. 


Dr. Lamplough secured first prize for twelve blooms, 
distinct varieties; also first for nine blooms, distinct 
varieties, Mrs. C. Hall, Lady Plymouth and Mrs. John 
Hobbs were prominent among the group. 

J.. Hart, Esq., won first prize for six blooms, Molly 
Sharman Crawford and Maman Cochet being in the 
exhibit. 

A. Curtis, Esq., Streatham, was awarded first prize 
for six blooms. 

DECORATIVE ROSES. 

R. R. Darlington, Esq., Potter's Bar, won first prize 
for three baskets of cut Roses, three distinct varieties, 
They were Irish Elegance, General McArthur and Mrs, 
Wemyss Quin. 

J. Hart, Esq., was awarded first prize for two haskets 
of cut Roses, distinct varieties. They were Papillon 
and Mme. Leon Pain. 

Mrs. Courtney Page, Earldoms, Enfield, won first prize 
for a basket of delightful blnos. 

H. L. Wettern, Esq., Oxted, Surrey, as usual. had a 
delightful exhibit, for which he was awarded the Edward 
Mawley Memorial Medal, also first prize. His exbibit in- 
cluded Lady Pirrie, Lady Hillingdon, Jacques, Vincent, 
Paut's Scarlet Rambicr, Mme. Leon Pain,, Red-Letter 
lay, Willowmere (a delightful little Rose) and American 
Pillar, The exhibit was admirably staged, and the 
exhibitor is to be congratulated on his great success. 

H. R. Darlington, Eso., won first prize for a delightful 
group of Roses, among which were Mme, Edouard Herriot 
(what a beautiful Rose this is!), Red-Letter Day and 
Paul’s Scarict Climber. 

Mrs. Sawday, Woodbridge, was awarded first prize 
for a delightful group of Roses, Irish Elegance and Lady 
Ashtown being among them. 


ARTISTIC SECTION. 


The dinner-table decorations by the ladies were very 
beautiful, and attracted a great deal of attention from 
admiring visitors. 

Mrs. Courtney Page won first prize for her table of 
Ophelia, first prize for a table of Old Gold and Firctlame, 
und also first prize for a bowl of Ophelia. 

Mrs. Hale, Warminster, was awarded first prize for a 
delight{nl table of Isobel, also first prize for a vase of cut 
ttoses, The blooms used were Mine. Edouard Herriot 
ane Mme. Melanic Soupert, which blend exceptionally 
Well. 

Mrs. Curtis won first prize for a lovely bowl of 
Tadylove. Mrs. Oakley Fisher, Sudbury, Harrow, was 
awarded first prize for a delightful bowl of Ophelia. 

Mrs. Elisha J. Hicks had a charming bow! of Cupid, 
for which she won first prize. 


BEST ARRANGEMENT OF ROSES. 


D. H. Davies, Esq., Beaconsficld, was awarded first prize 
for a delightful arrangement of Roses, A miniature lake 
with fountain surrounded by Roses made a charming 
picture. Dozens of varieties of Roses were used. 


SOCIETIES 


ST. DUNSTAN’S FLOWER SHOW. 


‘THOSE who expected the show arranged in aid of the funds 
of the St. Dunstan’s Hostel for Blinded Soldiers to be 
a replica of the recent. Horticultural Fête must have been 
agreeably surprised. The rock gardens and many of the 
large exhibits in the tents remained for this function of 
July 2 and 3 at Chelsea, but, in addition, the principal 
amateurs were encouraged to send of their best for this 
most deserving institution, and to this end many com- 
petitive classes were arranged and valuable trophies were 
to be won. These silver cups, vases and medalis were the 
vifts of a large number of sympathisers from all over 
the country. The result was a magnificent show, fully 
representative of the best horticulture in this country. 
The only detriment was the most unfortunate weather, 
which no doubt kept a large number of people away. But 
this was not so serious as might. be thought, because a very 
large nuinber of tickets had been sold beforehand (so great 
is public sympathy with our blinded heroes); the Stock 
Exchange, for example, purchased tickets to the value of 
over £200, and other large business centres in London 
were not behindhand, and, besides this, we believe the 
“gate” was insured on very favourable terms, 

Ax we go to press all the awards are not completed : 
there are so many trophies that every exhibit of merit 
i~ assured of one at least. So far as we could ascertain, 
vight trophies each were awarded to Sir Randolf Baker, 
Mr. R. F. Felton and Messrs. Alex, Dickson and Sons; 
while Messrs. James Carter and Co. have seven cups, 
including the Prince of Wales’ Cup for the best exhibit: in 
th: show—this, of course, was for their magniticent 
display of greenhouse plants. The second best exhibit 
was the garden by Mesars. Wallace and Co., which we have 
already described; while Mr. Amos Perry was third 
foc his splendid collection of hardy Ferns. Tn addition 
to these displays, Messrs. Carter and Co. had a splendid 
collection of the; high-class vegctables und salads that 
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are associated with Raynes Park, and 120 varieties of edible 
Peas gathered from the trial rows. Messrs. Wallace aud 
Co. had Water Lilies and semi-aquaties, while Mr. Perry 
brought a fine collection of herbaceous plant~ and many 
valuable hybrid Liliums. 

Inthe amateur’ section, Mr. Lionel Warde, Petershain, 
Surrey, won both first prizes with magnificent collections 
of the herbaceous flowers which Mr. Alum, his gardener, 
grows and arranges so well, As of old. Sir Randolf 
Baker was particularly successful in the Sweet Pea classes, 
while the Marquis of Ripon was equally successful with 
Roses, both exhibitors showing splendid collections 
of the best varieties. Sir Randolf Baker also had the 
best Carnations. 

In the classes for the trade, the first prize tora collection 
of vegetables was won by Messrs. Webb and Sons with a 
memorable display of the very best seasonable kinds, 
Salads, Cucumbers, Tomatoes and Beet being perfect. 

Sweet Peas were shown in great execlience, and Messrs. 
Alex. Dickson and Sons won two first prizes with splendid 
varieties similar to those of the previous Tuesday at the 
Drill Hall. Messrs. E. W. King and Mr. J. Stevenson also 
had wonderful displays. The open class was won by 
Mr. H.S. Butler. Northwood. 

With Roses Messrs. Dickson were also very successful, 
for they won three first prizes with glorious displays ; 
though the prize for the best trade collection of Roses 
fell to Mr. E. Hicks, who for quantity and quality would 
be hard to beat. Messrs. Stuart Low and Co. had the best 
greenhouse Carnations, and Mr. James Doug'as was 
unapproachable with border varieties, 

Perhaps the sensation of the show was the monstrous 
Strawberries from the Hatfield gardens of the Marquis 
of Salisbury, whose gardener, Mr. H. Prime, showed larger 
fruits than probably have ever before been seen at any 
shov. 

Stove plants were well represented by Mr. L. R. Russell, 
who had beautiful Caladiums and other sorts, and he alse 
won medals for five new stove plants, including a graceful 
form of Ficus repens variegata. 

Messrs. Armstrong and Brown had the best Orchids 
and also the best new Orchid, though Sir Jeremiah Colman 
sent a magnificent. collection. Messrs. Charlesworth and 
Co. and Mr. Harry Dixon also had valuable displays. 

Trees and shrubs included magnificent Maples and 
Rhododendrons from Messrs. Waterer, Sons, and Crisp ; 
general exhibits by Mr. L. R. Russell and Messrs. Piper 
and Co., and Mr. Lewis’s Kalmias. Besides the collections 
of border flowers already named, Messrs. Artindale and Co., 
Messrs, Piper and Sons and Mr. M. Prichard contributed 
largely. 

In the decorative section Mr. R. F. Felton was pre-emi- 
nent, winning most of the first prizes with most tasteful 
arrangements. 

The Chamber of Horticulture Section was also very 
successful. and here the Prst prize was awarded to Messrs. 
Elders and Fyffes for their Banana exhibit, Mr. George 
Monro being second with a great variety of fruits. Covent 
Garden salesmen sent Jiberal supplies of splendid fruit and 
eo which were sold at good prices during both 

avs. 

When the accounts are made up we hope to learn that 
St. Dunstan’s Day was as successful as its objects deserve. 


WINDSOR, ETON AND DISTRICT ROSE AND 
HORTICULTURAL SHOW. 


AFTER a lapse of two years the twenty-sixth annual show 
was held on the Slopes of Windsor Castle on June 23 
by special permission of His Majesty the King, who gave 
the Challenge Cup. which drew exhibitors from all parts 
of the country. and who is also a liberal subscriber to the 
funds, Jt was an especially good show, and during the 
afternoon Her Royal Highness Princess Alice, Countess 
of Athlone, with her daughter, little Lady Mary Cambridge, 
made a delighted tour of the tents, expressing unstinted 
admiration of many exhibits. The weather was fine, 
and there was a good attendance. 


ROSES. 


There were four competitors for the King’s Cup. which 
Is offered for the farty-cight best blooms, distinct, and the 
honour of holding it for the next twelve months fell to 
Messrs. Alex. Dickson and Sons, Belfast, who had a fresh 
and good collection including beautiful: blooms of Mrs. 
Campbell Hall. Æ. V. Machin, Florence Forrester, Francols 
Michelon and Mrs. E. Mawley. Messra. D. Prior and Sons, 
Colchester, who were second, included fine blooms of 
White Maman Cochet, Florence Pemberton, Mrs. Dudley 
Cross and Mrs. Foley Hobbs. Messrs. B. R. Cant and 
Sons, Colchester. were third. 

Messrs. D. Prior and Sons were alone fn the class for 
cightven Teas and Noiscttes, and were ewarded the first 
prize for a collection which included fresh and shapely 
blooms of such sorts as White Maman Cochet, Mrs. Dudley 
Cross and Molly S. Crawford. 

Of the three exhibits of twelve varieties, three blooms 
of each. the best was that of Messrs. Alex. Dickson and 
Sons. They had splendid sects of John Ness, Captain 
Kilbee Stuart, Arthur Machington (three new crimson 
varictles of great merit), Snow Queen and Mrs, J. Laing. 
In the second-prize stand of Messrs. D. Prior and Sons 
there were fine triplets of that difficult variety Bessie 
Brown, Mildred Grant and Maman Cochet. Messrs, 
F. Cant and Co.. Colehester, were third. 

Showing twelve excellent blooms of Mrs. Elisha Hicks. 
Mr. E. J. Hicks was first in the class for any Hybrid 
Perpetual or Hybrid Tea. 

Messrs, D. Prior and Sons were alone in the class for 
twelve blooms of any Tea or Noisette Rose, but were 
ewarded the first prize for good, even blooms of Mime. 
Jules Gravercaux : and they won the first prize for 
twelve of any crimson and twelve of any white variety 
with charming blooms of Bessie Brown and Ulrich Brunner. 
Messrs. F. Cant and Co. were second with larger but 
weather-stained blooms of Edward Mawley and Florence 
Forrester. 

The twelve best vases of decorative Roses which won 
first place for Mr. G. Lilley. Yiewsley. Middlesex. were 
exceptionally good and most attractively set up. The 
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vases of Ophelia, Mme. E. Herriot and Constance were 
perfect. Messrs. F. Cant and Co. had to be content 
with second place with a very creditable display, 

‘The Windsor Challenge Cup, open to all amateurs, was 
worthily won by Dr. C. Lamplough with an amazingly 
fine collection which included) Modesty. the National 
Rose Society's silver-gilt medal Rose of the show, Snow 
Queen, Mrs. Myles Kennedy and Mrs. Charles Russell 
were also grand blooms. Mr. F. Dennison was second, 
and he had noteworthy blooms of Snow Queen and J. B. 
Clark, 

Dr. Lamplough also won the Islet Cup, showing eight 
excellent Varicties in three blooms of cach ; and also gained 
first prize for twelve Tea or Noixette varieties, as well 
as the Lady Julia Follett Cup for twelve blooms, distinct. 
This being his third successive win, it becomes his property. 

Mr. G. C. Sawday had the twelve best blooms in the 
open class for growers of fewer than 1,000 plants, 

In the local classes the premicr prize was won by Mr. 
G. C. Sawday with cighteen excellent: blooms, 

Mr. C. Romaine won the Lady Mary Arkwright Cup 
with a fine collection which included Horace Vernet, 
the bronze medal Hybrid Perpetual bloom of the local 
Classes, 

Mr. J. B. Fortescue had the twelve best Tea or Hybrid 
Tea blooms, though Mr. F. A. Govett, who was second. 
secured the bronze medal offered for the best Tea Rose 
in the local classes with an excellent bloom of Maman 
Cochet: and, showing six fine blooms of Snow Queen, 
won first prize in the class for any Hybrid Perpetual or 
Hybrid Tea. 

The six best blooms: of any Tea or Noisette were of 
W. R. Smith, from the Rev. F. G. A. Phillips. 

Mr. A. L. F. Cook was first for six bunches of decorative 
Roses and nine blooms, distinct, in the ebiet class for small 
growers, 

NON-COWPETITIVE EXHIBITS. 

The trade non-competitive exhibits did much to make 
the show so successful. 

Messrs. Flory and Black, Slough, filled a 30-foot run 
of tabling with first-rate Orchids. 

Mr. Arthur Turner. Slough, brought large collections 
of shrubs in generous cut sprays, decorative Roses, 
herbaceous plants, and splendid pot plants of Mabnaison 
Carnations. 

Mr. J. €C. Allgrove, Langley, had boxes of excelent 
International; The Earl and The Latest Strawberries, 
Eremurus, Delphiniuins and other border flowers, and 
cut sprays of shrubs. 

Messrs. S. Bide and Son, Farnham, sent a collection 
of Sweet Peas. 

Messrs. Brinkman 
miscellaneous collection. 


Brothers, Wraysbury, had a 


ROYAL AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY’S SHOW AT 
CARDIFF. 
SEEDSMEN’S PAVITIONS, 


Qvitr apart from the flower show, but nevert heless 
of great horticultural interest, were the elaborate pavilions 
erected by the leading seed growers and merchants, 

The fint to command attention was the palatial erectlon 
of Messrs, Sutton and Sons, Reading, and the outstanding 
feature here was a valuable collection of insect and fungoid 
pests which it is incumbent upon every gardener to learn 
to identify and to combat. Botanical specimens of both 
useful and detrimental plants and wecda were also shown, 
and there was a large collection of growing examples of 
pasture grasses and forage plants. Vegetables and flowers 
were also finely represented on this stand. 

Excellent: v getables, especially Peas, occupied promil- 
nent positions on Messm, E. Webb and Sons’ stand, the 
Wordsley fiim also making a feature of Clarkias and other 
flowers raised from their choice strains of seeds, 

Messrs. J. Carter and Co.. Raynes Park, brought sampies 
of their best lawn grasses, and with good vegetables, bright- 
flowered Crassulas and other flowers, thelr contribution 
ty the show was no mean ornament. 

Messrs. Dickson, Brown and Tait, Manchester, festooned 
the pillars of their stand with Rambler Roses, They 
had also vases of Perpetual Carnations, Crested Nephrolepis 
and an assortment of pretty little Cacti. 

Near by were Messrs. Dickson and Robinson, also of 
Manchester, and here apain the botanist could inspect 
growing plants of a great variety of useful pasture and 
fodder plants, as well as weeds which should be eschewed 
by both farmer and gardener. 

Messrs. Toogood and Sons, Southampton, had good ty pe~ 
of vegetables, and, as decoration, Hydrangeas were freely 
used, useful and ornamental grasses making a good setting. 

Among new-comers, the Agriculture] Wholesale Socicty 
was conspicuous with a white-faciaed stand accommodating 
a large variety of seeds of rood crops and samples of 
chemical fertilisers. 

Rito was in evidence on the large stand occupied by the 
Molassine Company, Limited, and a near neighbour was 
Corvusine, the scientifle preparation for treating grain and 
vegetable seeds for the purpose of rendering them unpalat- 
able to birds, mice or tats. 

Among the bewildering number of appliances and 
sundries exhibited we could not make note of a tithe of 
those that merited commendation, but we were much 
interested in the big power sprayers shown in action by 
the Stonchouse Works Company, who als) had smaller 
wheeled and knapsack sprayers of up-to-date design. 

The Four Oaks Spraying Machine Company made a good 
display ot both sprayers and syringes, and, as usual, they 
demonstrated the advantages of their fine nozzles and 
internal agitators, which ensure a uniform strength of the 
thuids ejected. 

One of the novelties of the show was an ingenious device 
from the Eagle Enginecring Company, Limited, Warwick. 
which is designed to break up fre-hiv dug coil te a fine 
tiith. Spira! coils of stout wire are attached to a wooden 
slab witn a long handle, by which the impiement ean be 
worked to and fro through the soil, The action is rapid 
and effective, and cither to prepare the surface for secd- 
sowing or to Arrate the soil between rows of growing 
playits Ahis)+pital eul ivator Bia really useful little tool. 
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VERY poultry-keeper should now be 
thinking of next winter’s egg supply ; 
to delay matters may easily mean 
disappointment when October comes 
along. One can best prepare the way 
by counting up the poultry stocks on the lines I 
rccommend below. 


The 1919 Pullets.—The number of hatched-to- 
time pullets will play a very important part in 
the programme, as the well-matured pullet is 
unbeatable for winter egg production. To secure 


eggs in October, however, the pullets must be‘ 


hatched approximately to my schedule of March 
for heavy breeds and April for light varieties. 
Later stock will follow on in relays as regards 
commencing to lay, and earlier pullets can be 
kept back a little, when they will lay to time. 
If one finds himself short of these hatched-to-time 
pullets, now is the time to safeguard the winter 
egg yield by buying in some early pullets. A 
reliable breeder should be selected, and the desired 
number of birds ‘' booked” for delivery about 
the first week in September next. To delay is 
but to come in with the rush of orders and then 
to secure later-hatched birds. If the owner does 
not wish to buy in pullets, he must try to moult 
out his 1918 adult hens quickly, so that they will 
be over the moult and in lay as near October as 
possible. 


The 1918 Hens.—There is no knowing when 
hens will moult if left to their own resources, 
and it is very desirable to lend a helping hand. 
I like to commence my method of pushing on the 
moult about the last week in July, although it 
can be tried a little earlier should it be noticed 
that the birds have started to drop their feathers. 
A reduction in the rations is imperative, and 
animal food (fish-meal) should be gradually reduced 
and then omitted. Short rations may be adopted 
for two or even three weeks, and grain should be 
given in the main. There are two objectives: 
(1) To stop egg production and (2) to loosen the 
feathers. Short rations and low condition 
(temporarily) do this, and that is why, as I have 
many times pointed out, low feeding or condition 
will send ducks and hens too early in the moult. 
Mash is stimulating, and it should gradually be 
reduced and finally omitted during the three 
weeks of reduced feeding. Grain should take its 
place, and it should be buried in the litter to 
promote ample scratching excrcise. During the 
period indicated the birds can be brought down 
to about half rations plus raw greencryv, but even 
the latter should not be overdone. 


Aiding the Moult.—For the first three wecks 
leave plenty of feathers in the houses, as their 
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presence will aid the moult. One can, in fact, 
help matters by scattering plenty of feathers 
in the house just before my short-ration method 
is commenced. At the end of the third week 
increase the rations, bringing in the mash and 
animal food and feeding more liberally for a 
further three weeks. The new feathers will be 
coming through well, and twice weekly a table- 
spoonful of flowers of sulphur can be added to 
each pound of dry ineals in the mash, care being 
taken to see that there is a thorough mixing. 
Sunflower seeds can also be added to the grain 
ration, and, as a pick-me-up, once weekly till the 
end sulphate of iron may be given in the drinking 
water. During that second period of three weeks 
utter cleanliness should be observed in housing, 
and all feathers should be collected daily. Warm 
housing will be helpful, and the hens can well be 
confined to their scratching sheds, intensively, 
for so many hours daily, and particularly in cold 
and wet spells. Any check to the moulters must 
be counteracted. From the seventh week the 
animal food can be gradually increased and the 
birds brought into laying condition. 


The 1920 Breeders.—We next come to those 
adult hens which will go into the breeding pens 
in 1920. These I should not force in any way. 
Let them moult out slowly and well, merely pro- 
viding them with protection against unfavourable 
weather and feeding them up well as the new 
feathers appear in plenty. The reason for this 
change in policy is that I prefer my breeding hens 
to come into lay around December or January, 
so that the eggs will have every chance of yielding 
robust chicks. It is well not to attempt to get 
maximum winter eggs and maximum number of 
chicks from a bird in one and the same season. 
I am a strong advocate of definite rules and 
scheduled programmes, but I realise that circum- 
stances often compel the exception to be followed. 
We are now left with those adult hens that are to 
be sold or placed on the table. Such birds need 
different handling, for the very reason that the 
owner should obtain from them a last crop of 
eggs. The best method is to feed them up for 
eggs, giving ample rations of the egg-producing 
kind and doing everything to ward off the moult. 
On no account should stray feathers be left in the 
house, and as each hen stops laying and before 
she falls into the moult (for others to copy) she 
should be removed and marketed. 


Care of Males.—The adult males should now 
be resting, and they should have every attention 
during the moult. It is well to think also of the 
1920 breeding operations, and to see how many 
males will be needed and which of the surplus 
males can go. It is very advisable to book up 
quickly any 1919 early hatched males required, 
in order that they can be reserved. Delay will 
also place the buycr amid the rush and may mean 
his getting late-hatched stock. As a breeder the 
February cockerel in heavy breeds or the March 
male in light varicties is very difficult to beat, 
and more so when mated to adult hens. On 
many establishments, too, there will be promising 
young males intended for stock. The selected 
should all be from the earliest broods, and a greater 
number than that desired should be kept on, so 
that one can make a good selection and have 
an odd male or two in reserve in case of emergency. 
In addition to date of hatching, you need males 


that have romped along and are head and shoulders 
above their brothers. Such young males should 
be kept to themselves from an early age, so that 
they will grow up accustomed to each other. 
That will prevent a lot of fighting, and an adult 
cock can be placed with them to act as “ police- 
man” and to separate the combatants if they 
start any of their ‘‘ Kaiserisms.” 


Grouping of Stock.—It will be seen, then, 
that each flock calls for different handling to the 
rest, and we must allow for that. It is verv 
unwise to let all the flocks run together, as one 
cannot handle them correctly. Take the case of 
1919 pullets! If these are allowed to use the 
same quarters as hens in deep moult, then they 
too will catch the habit and start shedding their 
feathers. Young stock should from now onwards 
be kept much to themselves, as there is rot the 
least doubt in my mind that broodiness and 
moulting are ‘‘ catching.” It should not be a 
difficult matter to group up the various flocks, 
although I do not advocate wholesale shiftings 
about. The general change round according to 
my schedule takes place the first or second week 
in September, when all birds must be placed in 


. what are to be their winter quarters. By over- 


hauling our stock, however, we can plan for each 
flock the desired treatment without much difficulty. 
There are innumerable systems of poultry-keeping, 
but personally I should keep breeders always on 
the small side. Of the laying stock I should keep 
to half pullets and half two-season hens, but if 
the number were two current-year pullets to each 
adult hen that would please me more. The 
interest hens of three seasons (1917 hatched) 
would have for me would be for breeding, and 
not laying. Youth will out where laying is con- 
cerned! What the future will reveal I do not 
know, but I hope the time is not far distant when 
we shall get layers to give as many eggs in their 
second and third seasons as in their pullet or first. 


Longevity of Laying.—Longevity of laying is 
an important matter all interested in progressive 
poultry-breeding should concentrate their atten- 
tion upon. I have before mentioned the case of 
Mr. M. W. Slade’s Light Sussex hen which, in the 
Harper Adams Laying Test, laid 163 eggs in her 
pullet year and 192 in her second. This splendid 
merit may be present in individuals, and it should 
be fostered, males out of such performers being 
selected to head the breeding pens. At present 
the life of a laying hen is short and sweet; who 
knows but that my desire for longevity of laying will 
be complete not so long hence ? 


ADVICE ON POULTRY MATTERS. 


Mr. W. Powcell-Owen, THE GARDEN Pouliry 
Expert, will be pleascd to answer, free of charge, any 
questions dealing with pouliry-keeping. A stamped 
and addressed envelope should be enclosed, when a 
lengthy and detailed reply will be posted prompily. 
Communications should be sent to Mr. W. Powell- 
Owen, care of THe GARDEN, 20, Tavistock Street, 
Strand, W.C.2. Samples cf foods (report thercon and 
suggested usc), 1s. 6d.; post-mortems, 2s. 6d. cach. 
Send samples and dead fowls (latter by rail and letters 
under separate cover) direct to W. Powell-Owen, 
“ Powell-Owen”’ Poultry Bureau, 474, High Street, 
Hampstead (N .W.3. 
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HERE is ample scope for a much 

wider use of the cutting as a method 

of propagating shrubs. Grafting and 

budding are necessary with some sub- 

jects, but quite wrong, or at least 
undesirable, with others. The value of working 
the Ghent and Mollis varieties of Azalea on the 
common yellow Azalea is difficult to substantiate 
when? cuttings of the half-ripe young growths 
root freely in a propagating-frame with slight 
bottom-heat at the end of June and during July. 
If layering of the garden varieties of Lilacs is not 
possible, cuttings inserted during the same pericd 
are preferable to using the Privet as a stock. 
Most shrubs can be increased by cuttings, and in 
this respect the propagator has an almost unlimited 
field for experiment. It may be taken as a general 
rule that the younger (more tender) a growth is, 
the more heat, within reason, and closer conditions 
in the propagating-frame are necessary. Tender 
young growths of Fo sythias and Cornus Spathii 
are almost as readily rooted in summer in a clese 
frame as Fuchsias. Sand is a good rooting medium, 
but when this is used, transference to 
sandy soil is necessary when the ;cut- 
tings are rooted. 

Peace Day at Kew. — Saturday, 
July 19, is being treated at Kew as 
an ordinary Bank Holiday. The 
gardens and greenhouses will be open to 
the public at 10 a.m., the greenhouses 
closing at 5 p.m. and the gardens at 
8 p.m. The charge for admission is 1d. 
The lawns have made a wonderful and 
rapid recovery from the recent drought ; 
the trees and shrubs also are delight- 
fully fresh and green. While crowds 
will flock to take part in the general 
peace rejoicings, others will prefer to 
ramble and picnic in peaceful sur- 
roundings such as Kew, Richmond 
Park and Hampton Court, places within 
easy reach of all who dwell in our 
great Metropolis. 

Flowers and Herbs, for the Lord 


Mayor: An Old City Custom.—On 
Thursday, the roth inst., in con- 
formitvy with ancient usage, the 
Master (Major Samuel Weil), the 


Wardens (Mr. Francis Agar and Mr. 
D. C. Haldeman), and the Clerk (Mr. 
E. A. Ebblewhite) of the Gardeners’ 
Company, which dates from _ 1605, 
waited upon the Lord Mayor at the 
Mansion House and presented him 
with specimens of flowers, vegetables 
and herbs in remembrance of the long 
association’ of the guild with the City. 
The guild are especially proud of the 
fav’ that in 1632 they were granted 
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by the Recorder a warrant for the arrest of 
persons using the trade of gardening in con- 
tempt of the company’s charters. To the 
Lady Mayoress the guild presented a bouquet 
of Orchids. 

A Chance Picturs.—For all one’s care in 
combining plants and placing them as one 
hopes to good effect they somet mes place 
themselves far better than one could have 
designedly intended. A meter belonging to the 
water company is fixed just outside the garden 
shed ; to keep it from frost it is enclosed by some 
rough boarding nailed to corner posts, the space 
being filled up with dry leaves. Among the 
leaves were acorns, one of which has grown through 
into a little bush of Oak, and the small wild Ivy 
has crept up the front. A white Foxglove has 
profited by all this as a suitable setting to place 
itself exactly rightly against the boarding, and 
has further shown its exact appreciation of the 
requirement of its background by branching 
from the bottom into several spikes, instead of 
forming the usual single spike. 
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High Prices ior Orchids.—A United States 
wireless message says that the Orchids collected 
by the late Mr. Charles G. Roebling, president 
of the company that built the famous Brooklyn 
Bridge, were sold by his executors for £5,700. 
Mr. Roebling sent collectors nearly all over the 
world, particularily to the mountains of Samoa. 
in search of rare Orchids, and his collection is 
said to have consisted of over 700 species and 
varieties, collected at a cost of several hundred 
thousand dollars. 


Yorkshire Potato Contest.—May I ask 
you to draw your readers’ attention to the 
above contest I am organising? I offer 


four handsome prizes for the four best quality 
Potatoes grown by any Yorkshire allotment 
holder and cottage gardener this season. I intend 
giving to the hospitals the Potatoes received. 
A copy of the simple rules will be sent on receipt 
of a stamped addressed envelope. There is no 
entrance fee or fee of any kind in connec- 
tion with the contest.—E. T. Exxis (Allotment 
Supervisor), Weelwood, Ecclesall, Sheffield. 

Sir Frederick W. Moore.—JIn our 
issue of June 28 it was mentioned that 
three of the staff at Kew complete forty 
years’ servicein that month. We are re- 
minded that it was exactly forty years 
ago on June 28 that Mr. Frederick W. 
Moore was appointed Director of the 
Royal Botanic Gardens, Glasnevin, 
County Dublin, at the age of twenty- 
wo. He succeeded his father, Dr. David 
Moore, who was there for forty-two years. 
When appointed, Mr. F. W. Moore had 
been Curator at the Trinity College 
Gardens, Dublin, for two years and nine 
months, and was succeeded by that 
delightful and able man, Mr. F. W. 
Burbidge. 

The Retirement of Mr. R. Irwin 
Lynch.— We regret to hear that Mr. R. 
Irwin Lynch, M.A., V.M.H., is about to 
resign his position as Curator of the 
Cambridge Botanic Garden owing to ill- 
health, after having held the position for 
forty years. Mr. Lynch will be greatly 
inissed at Cambridge, where the garde. 
under his direction has played an 
important part in university teaching. 
Mr. Lynch has acted as judge at the 
spring shows of the Royal Horticultural 
Society for many years, and has attended 
official conferences in various countries. 
He has been a valuable contributor to 
Tne GARDEN and other horticultural 
papers. Mr. Lynch intends living at 
Torquay,swhere we hope he will improve 
in ,health_and) continue to send notes for 
publication in our pages. 
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SINGLE PINKS. | 
HE single Pinks are more effective for the 
garden than the double-flowered varieties. 
They produce far more flowers, as a rule, and, 
. what is more, stand bad weather better than the 
doubles. The latter in continued wet weather 
soon become discoloured, when their single sisters 
seem almost indifferent. From a col- 
lection of single varieties of Dianthus 
plumarius (the garden Pink), with D. 
cesius, D. alpinus, D. deltoides, D. 
graniticus, D. integer, D. frigidus and 
others,many interesting things will spring. 
Some will be depauperated, but many will 
be charming, and the colours will range 
from white through blush to pink and 
crimson, often with brilliant or deep- 
toned zones of colouring at the base. 
Few plants come more readily from 
seeds than the majority of the Pinks.— 
S. ARNOTT. 


TERRESTRIAL ORCHIDS 
FAILING. 


N gardening gossip one is apt to 
dwell unduly upon success and to slur 
over failures—to act on the lines of the old 
undial sentiment, ‘“‘ Horas non numero 
isi serenas.” But records of ill fortune 
are no less instructive than those of 
prosperity, and I shall be grateful t° anyone 
who will enlighten me about the mischief that has 
overtaken the common British Orchids in our 
borders. They never failed in any previous 
year ; but this season Orchis maculata, O. latifolia 
and their fine hybrid the Kilmarnock Orchis, and 
Habenaria conopsea have nearly all suffered 
from some mysterious malady, which stunted 
their growth and blackened their foliage, many 
of them failing to put forth any flowers at all. 
The Madeira Orchis, O. foliosa, is as robust and 
handsome as ever; Hebcnaria bifolia 
and chlorantha have not suffered at all. 
—H. M. 


GROUNDWORK FOR ROSES. 


R. MARTYN recommends Viola 
Papilio as an edging for Rose-beds 
(page 312), and I doubt not it is a good 
setting for the plants, though I am not 
acquainted with that variety. May I 
suggest another, namely, the annual 
Phacelia campanularia, which at present 
(July 7) forms a carpet of gentian blue 
in admirable contrast with the Roses. 
It has the advantage over some other 
annuals that it never gets rampant, but 
forms a close cover 6 inches in height 
and forms a dense mass of bloom. Our 
Roses were never better than they are 
this year, though they have received no 


care except pruning, weeding and 
stirring the surface of the soil. No 
manure has been applied for three 


years past, yet the bloom is as fine and 

profuse as ever. Moreover, there has been a 
practically total absence of green fly during these 
three years. I incline to lay this to the credit 
of the blue tits, which have filled nearly all of a 
dozen nesting-boxes with thriving, hungry families. 
The mention of tits brings.to mind grateful remem- 
brance of goldfinches, which, twenty years ago, 
were well-nigh extinct in our district, owing to the 
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fell industry of bird-catehers. Few species of 
bird are so easily taken by decoy, and the gold- 
finch commands a high price as a cage bird. It 
is one of the most satisfactory results of the Wild 
Birds Protection Acts that the persecution of 
these pretty creatures has been stopped, and now 
there are plenty of them. In spring our flower- 
beds are densely carpeted with Forget-me-not 
(Myosotis sylvatica), which acts beneficially in 
keeping down weeds. The seeds of the Forget-me- 
not ripen in June, and afford an attractive harvest 
for goldfinches, chaffinches and greenfinches, 
whereof the dan’ing flight and busy voices add 
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IN CUMBERLAND. 


much to the charm of garden scenery.—HERBERT 
MAXWELL, Monreith. 


THE DAISY BUSHES. 


N mild districts at this season, from the middl: 
of June onwards, the various species of Olearia 

are a joy to behold. First comes O. stellulata, 
with closely set small leaves, dull dark green 
on the upper surface and close white felt below. 
When in full flower the foliage is entirely hidden 
by crowds of snowy stars. O. nitida follows in 
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WISTARIA GROWING ON A GARDENER’S COTTAGE IN KENT. 


course, With shining bright green leaves and 
heavy panicles of small white flowers. O. macro- 
donta, which grows 15 feet or 20 feet high, 
is at present (July 7) so veiled with white 
blossom that hardly one of its Holly - like 
leaves may be seen. These leaves resemble Holly 
in form far more closely than those of the species 
named O. ilicifolia, which flowers at the same timp 


GROWING ON A READER'S HOUSE 
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But neither of them has foliage of the colour 
of Holly ; in both the upper leaf-surface is greyish 
green, that of O. ilicifolia being lighter in hue 
than the other. O. semidentata strikes a different 
note, with showy blossoms as large as a florin 
borne singly on long footstalks. The centre of 
the flower is dark brown purple, and the ray 
florets open lavender and pale to white. The 
species named O. chathamica has larger leaves, 
4 inches or 5 inches long and r$ inches wide, 
bright green with white backs. It seems to be 
no more than a geographical variety of O. semi- 


dentata. Both of these are remarkably showy 
shrubs. O. Traversi has not yet flowered 
here. It has pale green, leathery leaves 


with white-felted footstalks. O. num- 
mularifolia is a great favourite, differing 
from all the others in its dense, imbri- 
cated foliage of deep green; a refreshing 
object in winter. O. Haastii postpones 
flowering until all the other species have 
done with it. Unluckily, it is only in 
mild districts near the sea that this in- 
teresting and beautiful genus can be 
trusted to come through the winter ; but 
they grow vigorously on our western 
coast. O. insignis is apt to damp off in 
wet winters, and we have lost O. ramu- 
losa, the least ornamental of the lot. 
—HERBERT MAXWELL, Monreith. 


WISTARIAS GROWN BY 
READERS. 


SEND a photograph of Wistaria 

sinensis, which we obtained from 
Childs of New York some sixteen 
years ago; it flowers well every year. My 
system of pruning is to take off all the long 
shoots at the end of the summer and prune 
hard in spring. — J. Harrison (Gardener to 
Major Varty-Smith), Sandath House, Penrith, 
Cumberlan . 


NOTICE in your paper from time to time 
reprints of photographs of various plants and 
gardens sent by your readers, and I thought you 
might be interested in the enclosed snapshot 


of a  Wistaria growing on the 
gardener’s cottage at this place. 
It was such a mass of bloom 
that people used to bring their 


friends to look at it. I do not know 
how old the plant is, but the lodge has 
only been built twenty-eight years, 
so it cannot be more than that, if 
as much. — (Mrs.) A. H. COHEN, 
Springfield, West Wickham, Kent. 


LAURELS. 


F course Miss Jekyll is right, and 
the poet’s and victor’s ‘‘ Laurels ” 
have for these three thousand years 
been Laurus nobilis, our Bay—the 
Cherry and Portugal Laurels having 
no botanical affmity with Laurus, but 
belonging to Cerasus. Presumably the 
confusion came about by the sub- 
stitution of a hardier makeshift for 
the more tender true plant, somewhat 
as the blossoming sprays of the 
round-leaved Willow were used for 
and took the name of “ Palms” in English 
Church ceremonies. The true Laurel was the 
Daphne of the Greeks, and is figured under that 
name in the best ancient manuscript of Dioscorides. 
Its earliest dedication was to the Delphic Apollo, 
whose priestess is recorded to have chewed its 
leaves beføre falling intoJher prophetic ecstasy. 
But-net, mueh( Was Wte about it in Greek 
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the Romans gave it a purely Latin name and 
very widely extended its cult, so that an article 
might be written on the Bay in Latin literature. 
On the Continent Laurus nobilis has by un- 
broken tradition remained the crown of soldiers 
and singers; our English substitution of Cerasus 
Laurocerasus probably came about in the fifteenth 
or sixteenth century, when the plant itself was 
introduced from the Levant and the Renaissance 
set classical fashions—G. H. ENGLEHEART. 


PYRUS MAULEI. 


HE Japatese Quinces are already well known 
to us by the old Pyrus or Cydonia japonica, to 
which P. Maulei is closely related. From a garden 
point of view this species differs from the older 
one from its smaller leaves and closer habit of 
growth and from its fruiting much more freely 


The fruits are a fair size and 
turn a brilliant yellow as they 
ripen. They are useful in the 


kitchen, for they make a delicious 
jelly. The illustration shows a Pyrus 
trained against the wall of a cottage, 
which is covered with a cement 
roughcast that does not allow nailing ; 
but a square of trellis was made 
of some spare pieces of split oak 
paling that not only answers well 
vut also has a good appearance. 
—G. J. 


THE NEGLECTED QUINCE. 


EGLECTED, that is, in England, 

where it is rare to see more than 
an odd tree or two, and I think an 
enquiry for Quince jam at most 
grocers’ shops would fail to produce 
any. Years ago I had a large single 
Quince in the Thames Valley. It 
invariably cropped well, and its fruits 
sold freely at a good price, giving 
me the idea that it would be much 
more profitable to plant Quinces than, 
say, Apples or Pears. Now I have 
reached a land where the value of the 
Quince is better understood. It is 
common to plant a row or two in 
the lowest, dampest parts of Tas- 
manian orchards. Jam-makers here 
do not exactly load one with gold for 
Quinces, rd. or 13d. per lb. being the 
usual return; but that is more than 
the bulk of first-rate Apples and 
Pears are realising net this season, 
a disastrous one for their growers. 
On the last few years’ results 
Quinces here have paid much better 
than Apples, and I know a young 
Ouince orchard of a few acres which 
I would rather possess than a 
first-rate Apple orchard of double 
the size. If English commercial growers estimate 
the probable crops and monetary returns from 
Quinces and Apples, bearing in mind that the former 
do not need spraying and after a few years are 
probably best unpruned, I think their conclusion 
will be that there may be good money in my 
suggestion. It is remarked that English arrivals 
here often do not care for Quince jam (an Australian 
favourite). I am sure this is only because. it is 
a novelty to them; and I would be game to plant 
Quinces on a considerable scale in England, 
relying on my ability to make them into a jam 
which the public would swallow with avidity. 
Quince is one of the easiest jams to make. I 
also like Quinces baked, but ‘“‘ Anne Amateur ” 
is far more competent to give advice as to their 
employment than I, and perhaps she will.— 
A. G., Cambridge, Tasmania. 


PYRUS TRAINED AGAINST A TRELLISED 
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Simple Methods of Preservation 


BOTTLING VEGETABLES. 


HILE many gardeners are keenly 

interested in preserving perishable 

fruits by means of bottling and 

take great pride in securing some 

of their best specimens for that 

purpose, there are numbers of others who are 
keen to keep choice vegetables iu such a state 
as will make them safe from weather changes and 
have them ready for cooking at a moment's notice. 
The favourite vegetatle for bottling is the 
Green Pea; then Tomato (although this is really 
counted more as a fruit, inasmuch as it is subjected 
to the fruit temperature in sterilising), Cauliflowers, 


Leeks, young Carrots, French and Runner Beans, 
Broad Beans, Globe Artichokes, new Potatoes, 
Seakale, Celery, Mushrooms, Vegetable Marrows, 
Chicory, Brussels Sprouts and Asparagus are also 
very popular, and undoubtedly prove of immense 
service when fresh vegetables are not available 
or are prohibitive in price. 

In the economy of the garden and orchard, 
bottling, canning and drying of surplus fruits 
and vegetables should count as being of far more 
importance than ever before in our history. As 
a nation we dare not waste or allow to go unused 
any of the products that have cost money and 
labour to produce. The summer of 1917 should 
have taught us the value of having preserved 
vegetables to fall back upon in time of dearth, 
and the summer and barren autumn and winter 
of 1918 had the same lessons to give with regard 


WALL. 


to fruit. The directions which follow may give 
the idea that vegetable bottling is a difficult task ; 
but, as a matter of fact, while the actual sterilis- 
ing takes a longer time than in fruit bottling, the 
methods employed are of the simplest and easiest. 

The first thing to remember is that while fruit 
is sterilised (into a safe condition for keeping) 
at a temperature of 155° to 160° for soft varieties, 
to 180° for hard varieties like Pears and Apples 
(180° maintained for fifteen minutes is necessary 
for Tomatoes, which are very thick and must be 
sterilised throughout), vegetables require to be 
breught up to boiling point (212°), and that 
temperature must be kept up for at 
least an hour and a half, and it is 
better to maintain it for an hour and 
three-quarters. 

The veasts and moulds which may 
affect fruits are usually destroyed 
at scalding point (150°), but vege- 
tables have other enemies (in the 
case of Peas and Beans bacteria may 
perhaps be present), and these are 
rendered harmless when the vege- 
tables are subjected to this lengthy 
sterilisation at the higher tempera- 
ture of boiling. Most of the vege- 
tables retain their colour and flavour 
better if they are first boiled from 
one minute (as Peas) to five minutes 
(for Brussels Sprouts, Cauliflowers, 
Scarlet Runners, French Beans, &c.), 
then strained quickly and plunged 
into cold water with the tap running 
over them. This cold plunge after 
the great heat lends magic aid in 
keeping colour and flavour. 

Peas.—These are so popular that 
people who have failed again and 
again are as keen as ever to try their 
luck when they hear of this method 
of boiling previous to bottling. Let 
the Peas be of first-class Marrowfat 
varieties, the pods full, but quite 
young. When shelled cover them 
with cold water, a little salt and 
three sprays of Mint in a saucepan, 
and let them come to the boil and 
boil for just under one minute; then 
cool off under the running cold water 
tap as directed. Have ready a mix- 
ture (quite cold before using) made 
by stirring into a quart jug of boiling 
water one teaspoonful of salt, two tea- 
spoonfuls of white sugar, and six sprays 
of Mint. When this is cold, pack the 
Peas into glass bottles carefully, but 
not too tightly, as they expand later when the 
water boils in the steriliser, Cover to the top 
of the bottle with the mixture, put on glass lid 
and metal screw (not too tightly screwed), and 
place in steriliser. See that the bottoms of the 
bottles are kept off the bottom of the steriliser 
(if a special apparatus is not in use) by means of 
a laver of hay, straw, or latticework of wood or 
wire mesh, and that a wisp of hay, straw, rag, 
&c., is wrapped round each bottle to prevent 
damage when the movement caused by the water 
boiling takes place. The water should take about 
an hour and a half to come to the boil; then it 
should boil for an hour and three-quarters. As 
soon as this time.is reached, the bottles should be 
taken out, one by (one; and the screw-top and 
glass lid must be removed and the rubber ring 
(made hot in a basin of water) be put in its place ; 
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then the glass lid and metal screw ring replaced 
and fastened down. Just to resterilise the top 
of the Peas and water exposed to the air (in the 
moment of opening) it is wiser to return the bottle 
to the steriliser and bring up to boiling point 
again for a few minutes. Then lift out carefully, 
wipe with a dry, warm cloth, and place upside 
down away from risk of draught. If a pretty 
pale fresh green is desired to be given to the Peas, 
then in addition to the salt, sugar and Mint 
in the bottling liquid, two teaspoonfuls of 
powdered borax should be added to each quart 
of the mixture. 

Broad Beans will need to be boiled for two 
minutes before plunging into cold water; then 
they may be carefully packed into bottles and 
filled up with cold water (with half a teaspoonful 
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of salt allowed for each 2lb. bottle). 


of a brownish tinge when cooked. 

Runner Beans should be sliced as for table. 
Only nice crisp Beans should be selected, and 
they are better boiled for five minutes, then 
cooled in cold water. They may be boiled in 
slightly salted water or, to secure a fresh green 
appearance, may be covered with the mixture as re- 
commended for Peas, omitting the sugar and Mint. 

French Beans, Waxpods, &c., are rather prettier 
if picked when young and small and bottled whole. 
They also require five minutes’ previous boiling and 
a cold plunge. With Waxpods I always add half a 
teaspoonful of white sugar to each bottle, as wellas 
the necessary salt. MABEL EDWARDS WEBB. 

(To be continued.) 


TREES 


AIN’S HILL, near Cobham, now the 
property of C. Coombe; Esq., was long 
ago des:ribed by Loudon as a “' cele- 
brated and most beautiful seat which 
we have long admired both for its 


actual beauties and the associations connected 
In 1750 the Hon. Charles Hamilton, 


with it.” 
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THE PENCIL CEDAR (JUNIPERUS VIRGINIANA). 


son of the sixth Earl of Albemarle, «reated the 
estate out of what was then more or less barren 
heath, and the taste and discrimination he dis- 
played in its formation have made it one of the 
best examples of the landscape gardening of that 
period. Since Loudon’s day subsequent owners 
have made Pain’s Hill still more beautiful. Loudon 
also tells us that Pain’s Hill contained all the rare 
hardy trees and shrubs known at the time the 
estate was laid out. This was particularly the 
case as regards conifers, and Sir Joseph Banks, 
who visited the place in 178r with the younger 
Linnzus, said that he saw there a greater variety 
of Fir trees than he had seen anywhere else. 
Though many of the more interesting conifers 
have long since succumbed to the ravages of 
come, much of arbori ultural interest still remains. 


AT PAIN’S HILL 


BRUCE JACKSON. 


The three noble Cedars near the lake are magnificent 
trees, and the largest, if height and girth combined 
are taken into consideration, has no equal in the 
country. Elwes, on measuring it in 1904, made 
it to be from 115 feet to 120 feet high and 26 feet 
5 inches in girth. A photograph in “‘ The Trees 
of Great Britain ” does full justice to this majestic 


Cedar. The massive trunks of the three giants 
are also beautifully illustrated in an admirable 
account of Pain’s Hill published in Country Life 
of March 19, 1904, from which we gather that 
these splendid trees were probably planted some 
time between 1750 and 1760, when Mr. Hamilton 
commenced operations. There are, in addition, 
some beautiful old Cedars on the terrace walk 
near the house, and one of these is here reproduced. 
It is somewhat remarkible that Loudon, who 
has numerous references to Pain’s Hill in his 
“ Arboretum ” and other works, makes no mention 
of these trees, which even a hundred vears ago 
must have been of considerable size. 

There is also in the grounds a very remarkable 
old specimen of the Pencil Cedar (Juniperus 
virginiana), whieh is no doubt the one mentioned 


No mixture 
is necessary, because Broad Beans are usually 


THE CORK OAK (QUERCUS SUBER). 
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by Loudon as being 40 feet high, with a trunk 
2 feet in diameter, in 1838. When Elwes measured 
it in 1904 it was 13 feet 9 inches in girth, with a 
bole about 5 feet high dividing into several stems 
more or less broken, but one attaining 68 feet in 
height. We saw this tree in October, 1916, 
and found its girth to be 14 feet ro inches at about 
5 feet from the ground. It is the largest Pencil 
Cedar we know of in England, and was probably 
planted about the same age as the big Lebanon 
Cedar near which it stands. The timber of this 
Juniper was formerly much employed as a cabinet 
wood in this country, being especially valued for 
lining wardrobes on account of its fragrance ; 
but it is now too scarce and dear to be used for 
anything but pencil-making. 

Another noticeable conifer is a good specimen 
of the Maritime or Bournemouth Pine (Pinus 
Pinaster), which has reached a height of 86 feet 
with a stem 9g feet in girth at 5 feet from the 
ground. There is, too, an old but not very large 
tree of the Monterey Pine (Pinus insignis), which 
is not at all common near London, being much 
more at home by the seaside. Near the house 
stands a small specimen of the Mediterranean 
Cypress (Cupressus sempervirens) with its charac- 
teristic cone-like habit. Pain’s Hill also formerly 
possessed what Loudon described as the hand- 
somest tree in Europe of the Loblolly Pine (Pinus 
Taeda), which was 60 feet to 70 feet high in 1838 ; 
but this has long since disappeared, 
as have many: other conifers for which 
the place was celebrated at that 
time. 

Perhaps the most noticeable broad- 
leaved tree at Pain’s Hill is the 
very fine Red Oak (Quercus rubra) 
which stands near the kitchen 
garden. This, so far as we know, 
is the largest tree of its kind in 
England, and measured 60 feet by 
12 feet 6 inches in 1916, with 
branches spreading over an area of 
about 40 yards wide. It grows in 
a light sandy soil. This tree bears 
acorns, and in 1908 produced self- 
sown seedlings. The date of planting 
isnot recorded. In another part of the 
grounds we noticed a fair-sized speci- 
men of the Cork Oak (Quercus Suber), 
which has also produced healthy seed- 
lings. This tree was 40 feet high by 
8 feet in girth in October, 1916. 
Another interesting tree is the Sugar 
Maple (Acer saccharum), of which 
there is an old specimen about 
40 feet high. 

Near the lake are some of the 
finest Alders we have ever seen. 
One of these has produced no 
fewer than seventeen stems 75 feet 
high from a single stool which is 
19 feet in girth. On an island there 
is another specimen which is probably not less 
than go feet high. 

Of the once famous vineyard at Pain’s Hill 
no trace apparently now exists. Loudon (Gar 
deners’ Magazine, 1829, page 9) says: “I made 
enquiries respecting the vineyard at Pain’s Hill, 
now overgrown by a Scotch Pine. It was originally 
planted with white Grapes procured from the 
neighbourhood of Paris, and a wine similar to 
champagne was made by confining the must or 
juice of the fruit in strong casks, bound round with 
cords to prevent the force of the fermentation 
bursting the casks, until the cold of the autumn 
frosts checked the fermentation. The soil was a 
poor sand with a strong subsoil, having the 
advantage ofa $0uthern éxposure on a steep 
slope.” 
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The Principles and Prospect of British 
Forestry.—V 


By SIR HERBERT MAXWELL, BART., F.R.S., V.M.H. 4 


HE sequence of these notes has been 
interrupted by my absence on the 
Continent for several weeks on a business 
engagement. In resuming them I find 
that on page 166 I mentioned sycamore, 
ash and birch as the only forest trees whereof 
the self-sown seedlings could be relied on to 
compete with the rank herbage which springs up 
in all districts where the annual rainfall is heavy 
and the soil cool. I forgot to mention one other— 
the gean or wild cherry—a tree which is utterly 
neglected by British foresters, being planted 
occasionally only for the beauty of its brief blossom. 
Nevertheless, cherry wood is of very choice quality, 
about which I shall have more to say when dealing 
with the economic value of forest trees for British 
woodland. I mention it in this place because of 
the readiness it shows for natural regeneration, 
seedlings springing up freely at a considerable 
distance from the parent trees, thanks to the 
services of birds, which delight in the fruit. 
The production of serviceable timber being the 
sole purpose of scientific forestry, it is essential 
that, in laying out land for planting, the scheme 
should provide for broad masses of wood, and not 
for detached clumps and narrow belts. It may 
be objected that such a system makes no provision 
for landscape effect. The reply is that landscape 
gardening is one thing and economic forestry, 
with which these notes are concerned, quite another. 
No landscape is likely to suffer from the creation 
of forest; I have already given examples of the 
fairest park scenery being evolved from massed 
planting, which, indeed, is the surest means of 
securing it. The waste of labour and money 
incurred in strained attempts to produce balanced 
park scenery is simply incalculable. Experts of 
the school of ‘‘ Capability ” Brown would suffer 
no straight lines in their designs. It was pre- 
scribed that woodland fences should be laid in 
curves, whereby their total length and expense 
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were immensely increased. On flat land some- 
thing might be gained in effect by this practice ; 
but the absurdity of it becomes manifest on hilly 
or undulating ground, where it was extensively 
carried out during three parts of the nineteenth 
century. 

The advantage of massed over scattered planting 
is mainly threefold. 

I. Expense is saved in the erection and upkeep 
of fencing. The material that serves to enclose 
a single rectangular area of roo acres will not 
go far in the protection of ten areas of ten acres 
each of irregular shape, especially if, as has so often 
been the plan, some of these areas are given the 
form of belts or strips. 

2. The formation of humus or forest soil from 
the annual leaf-fall proceeds far more steadily 
and surely in broad woodland than in detached 
patches, which have their floors swept by March 
winds. Fine timber cannot be grown except where 
humus is allowed to accumulate under close canopy. 

3. Trees, like most other crops, are best grown 
on a broad scale. They shelter each other, and 
it is wiser to present to their chief enemy, the 
prevailing wind, the outer row of only one large 
plantation than so to expose the outer rows of 
a number of small ones. Especially is this the 
case with such trees as are peculiarly liable to 
wind control. For instance, the Douglas fir, 
a most valuable timber-producer, cannot carry 
its leader erect when exposed to wind; but when 
planted in broad mass of pure forest, the firs all 
rise together, protect each other, and produce 
a fine, uniform crop. 

This leads-one naturally to the question whether 
a plantation should be pure or mixed. The late 
Dr. John Nisbet, than whom none has laboured 
more strenuously for the revival of British forestry, 
took me severely to task for having, in a magazine 
article, advocated pure planting as preferable to 
mixed. “ 
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The Monterey Pine (Pinus insignis). 
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The Maritime Pine (Pinus Pinaster). 
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“ Mixed planting,” I had written, “is generally 
practised {in Britain] in sharp contrast to what 
Continental foresters call pure forest. This is 
in itself a hindrance to profitable management, 
because pure forest is much more easily tended 
than mixed plantation, and the timber is more 
easily marketable.” —(Nineteenth Century, July, 
1891.) 

“ This view,” remarked Dr. Nisbet, “ is entirely 
wrong, and of itself shows the urgent need of some 
properly qualified instruction in forest science, 
when one of the more intelligent owners of woodland 
can hold and disseminate such incorrect ideas,”— 
(British Forest Trees, page x.) I admit that my 
statement lacked definition and was too general. 
What I had in view was the indiscriminate jumble 
of trees, evergreen and deciduous, which was 
too commonly the practice at the time I was 
writing. Moreover, that time was cight-and- 
twenty years ago, and a man must have but 
slight power or opportunity of observation it 
he fails to gain some experience within that period 
to modify his views. Judicious and purposeful 
mixed planting is necessary in order to get the 
best results from certain species. To plant oak 
or ash to form pure forest would be to court 
disappointment, and even disaster, on most soils 
and in most situations; but Dr. Nisbet himself 
may be quoted in approval of that system for 
some conifers and for beech. Thus: 

“ It cannot be denied that under certain circum- 
stances pure forests of pine offer distinct advan- 
tages. They make little demand on the soil, 
are easily formed, tended and worked, and yield, 
both in the thinnings and at the final harvesting 
of the crop, good useful kinds of timber generally 
saleable.” —(British Forest Trees, page 68.) 

“ Localities with a short period of vegetation 
being the natural home of spruce, its cultivation 
in pure forests in Scotland would seem advisable 
wherever the upper soil has the requisite moisture.” 
—(Page 94.) 

“ When grown in pure forest, the beech develops 
a straight, long, nearly cylindrical bole, excelling 
in this respect nearly all the othér broad-leaved 
trees. Its chief sylvicultural characteristic 
is its capability of forming dense, pure forests, 
like the spruce, and in a less degree the silver fir, 


A majestic Cedar of Lebanon. 
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over extensive tracts of country.” —(Pages 156 
and 157.) 

There Seems, therefore, to be no wide divergence 
in the views formed by Dr. Nisbet and myself 


indiscriminate mixture of Species, whereof British 
Woodlands present so many examples of the 
unsatisfactory results. 


Sowing Vegetables in 
July and August 


AST autumn Mr. Arthur W. Sutton, J.P., 

F. L.S., V.M.H., gave a lecture before 

the Royal Horticultural Society on 

“How Amateurs May Secure Three 
Successive Crops of Vegetables in Twelve 

Months Without the Aid of Glass Houses or 
of Heat,” and this subsequently appeared in 
the current issue of the Journal of the Royal 
Horticultural Society. Mr. Sutton not merely 
indicated the great benefit accruing from an 
additional crop of vegetables within twelve months, 
but explained the simple methods by which such 
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g00d results may be obtained. Owing to the 
drought it is advisable to make a further sowing 
of vegetables, and this may be done in July and 
August. The following are extracts from Mr. 
Sutton’s lecture, which we hope will be of interest 
and help to readers : 


has reached maturity, vacant Spaces may be seen 
in the vegetable garden. Some people, seeing 
this, realise that the season is Over and that they 
will have to wait until the following year for their 
favourite dishes, e.g., Radishes, Spring Onions, 
Lettuces, Peas, Beans, Spinach and tender Spring 
Cabbages. But the season is not over ; the fault 
is that people do not sow again. It is not so much 
that gardeners and amateurs have not sown again in 
July and August, but they have sown their seed- 
beds with the object of transplanting from them 


The whole secret lies in the fact that the seeds 
must be sown where the crop is to Stand, and no 


CEDARS ON tHE 


LAWN AT PAIN’S HILL, 
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transplanting be done except for the crops required 
in the Spring and early summer, All that is 
needed is to sow thinly at the end of July or early 
in August, single out the plants at the earliest 
possible moment, and Nature will do all that 
is then needed to produce crops of the greatest 
value in the early autumn and throughout the 
winter, 

The Third Cropping.—In the first place we 
have begun the year with crops sown the previous 
spring and autumn, and these are followed by the 
usual spring-sown come the 
autumn months with little, if anything, left but 


summer Vegetables, 
quickly, 


The result is that 
with the first rains of August the growth of the 
Seedling plants js Phenomenal. But this rapid 
maturity is not merely due to the Stored-up heat 
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in the earth; it is also due to the fact that no check 
has been caused by transplanting. It is, however, 
necessary for those who would follow this course 
to sow in July only early varieties of Peas; but 
as Messrs. Sutton and Sons have by cross-breeding 
obtained the true Marrowfat qualities in many 
of the earliest Peas, we are no longer limited 
to the relatively tasteless varieties formerly known 
as early Peas. In the round-seeded types it has 
been found that Bountiful, Pilot, Earliest Blue 
and Ringleader are most useful; while in the 
first-early Marrowfats World’s Record, First of All, 
Ideal and Little Marvel all give excellent results. 
Sown in April, all these varieties would have taken 
eleven or twelve weeks to come to perfection. 

The following is a list of vegetables that may 
be sown in July and August: Spinach, Spinact. 
Beet, Endives, Dwarf Beans, Lettuces, Carrots, 
Beets, Turnips, Kohl Rabi, Onions, Radishes 
Cabbage, Cauliflower, Savoys, Kales and Potatoes. 
Of course, it is only natural that success must 
depend to a greater degree upon the season being 
a favourable one for late sowing. 


In Praise of Rosa Moyesii 
By THE REV. JOSEPH JACOB. 


HERE is no one whose opinions on all 

matters horticultural I hold in greater 

Tespect than Sir Frederick Moore of 

Glasnevin (no, not even the opinion of the 

youngest gardener, as the famous Master 
of Balliol might have sarcastically added). Hence 
a deliberate pronouncement from him carr es for 
me, at any rate, a sort of ex cathedra value which 
I should be sorry to dispute. ‘* Moyesii is an 
epoch-making Rose ” were the words he said to 
me on a recent visit to Glasnevin as we approached 
the wide border which skirts one side of the 
enclosed garden, and where there is a fine bush 
of this splendid plant. There was no need for 
him to tell me what the visitors thought of it. 
It was so popular that the border in front of it 
had to be protected with iron h:ops to prevent 
them treading down both soil and plants in their 
eagerness to get closer and have a jolly good look 
and smell. It was a remarkable, unintentional, 
but nevertheless a very real and true test of public 
opinion. No other plant had to be barred from 
their too exuberant and embarrassing homage. 
This Moyesii must know what it is like to be a 
Hawker returning home after his famous thrilling 
attempted Atlantic flight and rescue, or a Llovd 
George arriving at Victoria, with the ink hardly 
dry on the pen with which he had signed the 
Treaty of Peace. Wherein consist the charms of 
Moyesii? Let me enumerate them as I see them. 
First, its colour; a curious dull, almost powdery- 
looking ruby red. Secondly, the shape and size 
of its blooms ; real singles, every one of them, like 
our own hedgerow Rose (no abortive attempts at 
more than the prescribed number of petals), and 
not too large. Thirdly, the number of its blooms ; 
it does not overdo you with them, and yet they are 
amply sufficient to provide a pleasing display. 
Fourthly, its taking greenery ; few varieties have 
smarter-looking leaves, and none has a more 
perfect correspondence between flowers and foliage. 
Fifthly, its tall, arehing habit, so unconventional 
and negligée. It is like the old tumble-down 
looking thatched cottage against the four-square, 
four-windowed modern villa-like dwelling. Sixthly 
and lastly, its hips. Only one or two near relations 
have anything like them. They more than balance 
its want of perpetual flowering. Scent alone of all 
the graces or virtues of the ideal Rose is denied 
it. I like to think of it wishing to give other 
Roses a chance. “ Moyesii is an epoch-making 
Rose.” 


THE GARDEN. 


Outdoor Strawberries 


HILE the results of the present 
season are still within easy memory, 
plans for next year’s crop may be 
decided upon readily. In most 
gardens probably the chief aim 
is to prolong the season to its utmost, and as 
there is a wide selection of both early and late 
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got from one’s own sto-k, see that they are obtained 
from fruiting plants and have them layered in 
small pots filled with a good compost. All that 
will be necessary then is to keep them well watered 
until sufficiently rooted to sever them from the 
parent plants, after which they should be stood in a 
shady place for a few days so that they can recover 
themselves and be ready for planting when wanted. 

Nearly all garden soils will grow these plants, but 
the most suitable is a rich deep loam inclined to 


THE BEAUTIFUL ROSA 


varieties, any that have proved unsatisfactory 
should be removed, for no useful purpose is served 
by clinging to an old sort when newer and reliable 
kinds are so easy to obtain. Likewise in small 
gardens, where length of season is only secondary 
to that of obtaining first-class fruit in quantity 
for preserving. 

A mistake that is often made is in relying 
too much on one variety and keeping the 
plants to an age that does not always pay. 
Exceptions there are, no doubt, where beds have 
been undisturbed for quite a number of years 
and have always yielded a fair crop. Neverthe- 
less, Strawberry-growing on such lines is not a 
sound practice, for to rely on an average bed 
after the third year is to lay oneself open to 
disappointing results. Where dessert fruit of 
the earliest and best quality is absolutely necessary, 
there is no plan that has proved to be more 
successful than that of planting annually beds 
of the strongest-rooted runners obtainable, as 
early in August as possible. 

Whatever object the intending planter has in 
view when laying out Strawberry-beds, the greatest 
care should be taken to obtain good plants. If 
new varieties are to be purchased, have them in 
pots by all means, for they are the most satis- 
factorv: and when the required number is to he 


MOYESII. 


(Natural size.) 


heaviness. This, however, is not always found, ` 
but much can be done towards improving un- 
suitable soils by adding, in the case of very light 
sandy soils, a good dressing of cow-manure when 
digging, and in the case of heavy and retentive ` 
ones, light stable manure is best. Ground that 
was well prepared for early Peas makes a good 
site, as a rule, for the maincrop bed after being 
lightly dug over. When the object in planting 
is a long fruiting season, much can be done to 
further this end by choosing positions accord- 
ingly. 

For the earliest varieties a warm, sunny 
border is always best, and for the main crop 
select the sunniest spot in the garden; but for the 
latest kinds a little shade similar to that a north 
border provides is the most suitable. For strong- 
growing varieties, such as Royal Sovereign, the 
rows should be 2 feet 6 inches apart, and in the 
rows 2 feet will be a reasonable distance; while 
for those of more compact habit, such as the late 
varieties, 2 feet either way is ample. Having 
broken up the surface of the bed and raked it 
fine and level, see that the soil in the pots is quite 
moist before pro¢eeding further, and,when planting 
put (the7 ball just\deép enoughsto allow of it being 
covered with some of the finest soil, care being 
taken to make the whole quite firm. Should drv 
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weather prevail, give a good watering. After- 
treatment consists in removing all runners as they 
appear, encouraging healthy growth by keeping 
the roots moist, and feeding occasionally with 
weak liquid manure after the plants have become 
established. 

Of varieties that have proved reliable this season, 
among the early kinds are Royal Sovereign and 
Vicomtesse Héricart de Thury. Midseason croppers 
include Filtbasket, Bedford Champion, Reward 
and President; while for late use Waterloo, 
Laxton’s Latest and Givon’s Late Prolific are 
remarkably good. For flavour alone Epicure and 
Pineapple are well worth growing. F. J. T. 


Gardening of the Week 


FOR SOUTHERN GARDENS. 


The Kitchen Garden. 


French Beans.—lIf frames are available in 
which to grow this important vegetable, sowings 
may be made every ten days till the end of August. 
Frames which were used for growing early Potatoes 
will answer this purpose admirably. Give the 
soil a good dressing of soot and fork it over before 
sowing. Thoroughly water the soil if it is dry. 
Osborne’s Forcing is an excellent variety for this 
purpose. 

Spinach.—If not already done, the ground 
should be prepared for sowing a good breadth of 
Spinach for the winter. About the end of the 
month the seed should be sown. If the ground 
is dry, the drills must be watered before sowing 
the seed. Sow in rows about 15 inches apart, 
and when large enough thin out the seedlings to 
2 inches or 3 inches apart. 

Early Potatoes.—When these are ready for 
lifting, no time should be lost in doing so. The 
ground may then be planted with winter greens. 
The Potatoes should be stored in a cool, dark 
shed. Tubers required for seed must be left on 
the ground for a day or two to brown. They 
may then be placed on shelves in an airy shed. 


Cauliflowers.—Lose no time in putting out the 
latest plants. Plant them on a rich, well-cultivated 
piece of ground, and give them every encourage- 
ment to make quick progress. Keep earlier 
plants well supplied with water, and hoe the 
ground frequently during spells of dry weather. 
Every morning examine plants which are turning 
in. Those which are ready should be pulled up 
and placed in a cool shed or cellar, where they 
will keep fresh for several days. 


Fruit Under Glass. 


Late Grapes.—Examine the bunches carefully, 
and, if they are too crowded with berries, the 
surplus ones must be removed. The centre of 
the bunches should receive most attention in this 
matter, Vines carrying heavy crops must be 
well supplied with stimulants. At this stage 
there is danger of the berries being scalded, but 
this may be avoided to a great extent by careful 
ventilation, The atmosphere must not be kept 
too moist during this period, and a little air must 
be left on all through the night. 

- Outside Fruit Borders.— Borders which were 
given a good mulch of rich manure early in the 
season will not have suffered through the long 
spell of hot, dry weather which prevailed all 
through May and June. It is not too late now 
to mulch borders which are exposed to the full 
glare of the sun. Late Vine borders especially 
would be greatly benefited if mulched. 


The Hardy Fruit Garden. 


Newly Planted Trees.—These must be watered 
when necessary, especially those which have not 
been mulched. } do not remember a season 
when the value of mulching has been so apparent 
as it has this year. Trees which are suffering 
through the drought will be considerably benefited 
by spraying in the evening with the garden hose. 

Pears.—It should now be safe to give the 
fruits their final thinning, where necessary, There 
seem good prospects of a fine crop ip this district. 
Trees growing against walls must be kept well 
supplied with water. 


The Flower Garden. 


Roses.—All dead flowers must be removed 
regularly, as they give the beds an untidy appear- 
ance. If the beds have not been mulched, they 
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may be done now, as it will be of immense value 
to the autumn flowers. 

Violas.—Keep old flowers removed and water 
the plants liberally, or they will quickly cease to 
bloom. A little soot or artificial manure will 
help to prolong their flowering season. 

Antirrhinums.—The seed-pods must be kept 
regularly pinched off plants which are flowering. 
Water them liberally when necessary, and disturb 
the soil between the plants with a small hoe. 
Seed may be sown now for raising plants to flower 
next May and June. 


Plants Under Glass. 


General Work.—New bulbs should be ordered 
at once, potting them in a rich compost in 5-inch 
pots as soon as they arrive. Place the pots in a 
cold frame and cover with sifted leaf-soil or ashes. 
Attend to the staking and tying of Chrysanthe- 
mums, using as few stakes as possible. The 
forward batch of winter-flowering Begonias will 
now require the support of stakes; green Bamboo 
tips should be used for these. Discontinue the 
use of fire-heat whenever the weather will allow, 
and thus save coal for the winter months. 

E. Harriss. 
; (Gardener to Lady Wantage.) 

Lockinge Gardens, Wantage, Berks. 


NORTHERN GARDENS. 


The Kitchen Garden. 


Cabbage.—Perhaps there is no more highiy 
prized vegetable in spring than early Cabbage 
turning in about the end of April. At least two 
sowings should be made, ore at the moment and 
another about a fortnight hence. McEwan's 
Farly, Harbinger and Flower of Spring are reliable 
varieties for present sowing. Should the scil 
be at all dry, give the ground a gocd scaking 
of water before sowing, and sow thinly either in 
rows or broadcast. Protect the seed with rets 
against birds, 

Vegetable Marrows.—Rcgulate the growths 
and remove any where there is the least suspicion 
of overcrowding. Give ample supplies of water 
at all times, but more especially when the plants 
are setting their fruit. If only a limited quantity 
of manure was available in making up the bed, 
liquid manure should be given at least twice a week. 
Cut the Marrows as soon as they are fit for use. 
as this will very materially prolong the fruitir g 
period. 

Winter Onions.—To complete the swelling of 
the bulbs it will be advisable to bend over the 
necks and partially draw them up. Although 
these Onions, as a rule, do not keep so long as 
those spring-sown, it is, nevertheless, a mast 
important crop. See that the bulbs are thoroughly 
ripened before being stored. 

Shallots.—These should be lifted and stcred 
as soon as the tops begin to dic. If left too long 
in the ground they sometimes make a second 
growth, which should be guarded against. 


FOR 


The Flower Garden. 


Pentstemons.—On account of the long spell 
of dry weather, these plants for the most part 
developed their flower-spikes prematurely. In 
consequence, many of the finer varieties have made 
very little growth, from which a supply of cuttings 
will be difficult to obtain. In such cases it will 
be advisable to cut off the flower-spikes as scen 
as they begin to fade. This wil] enccurage growth, 
provided the plants are well supplied with water. 

Anchusas.—It would be difficult to find more 
striking plants than these among the occupants 
of the perennial border. This remark applies 
more particularly to the Dropmore variety. In 
cold, heavy soils it is sometimes difficult to save 
them during severe winters. No one, however, 


need despair, for plants can easily be raised frem 


seed. — Seed should be sown now, preferably 
ina cold frame, and if timely attention is given to 
details during the seedling stage, a good shaw may 
be relied on. 


Plants Under Glass. 


Malmaison Carnations.—As soon as pcessible 
after flowering, layering should be preceeded 
with. Prepare a compcst consisting of two parts 
loam to one of Jeaf-mould and sand. Place the 
compost in mounds in a cold frame and, after 
layering, keep the frames closed for a time, affording 
shade during the hottest part of the day. H 
the soil is sufficiently moist. a slight spraving 
of the plants twice a dav will suffice until the 
layers have rooted, 
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Cyclamens.—.As the young plants become well 
rooted they will benefit greatly from occasional 
applications of weak soot-water, and from now 
until autumn afford plenty of air, particularly 
during the night after very hot days. Indeed. 
in some cases it is a gocd plan to remove the 
lights altogether. 

Paims.—Specimens that have to do service as 
decorative plants in dwelling-houses should be 
frequently changed, never allowing them to remain 
long enough to lose the colour of the leaves. Such 
plants should be placed in a house where a certain 
amount of shade and an abundance of atmospheric 
moisture can be afforded. Occasional applications 
of liquid manure or some artificial plant food 
should be given, together with soot-water. Under 
Such treatment it is surprising how quickly they 


revive. 
The Hardy Fruit Garden. 


Summer Pruning.—This work should now be 
taken in hand so as to assist in the formation of 
fruit-buds. Now that the fruits have been 
exposed, any further thinning among late varieties 
should be done at once. 

Loganberries.— As a rule, quite a mass of shcots 
are produced from the old stcols, and, unless these 
are thinned out, the picking of the fruit is almcst 
hopeless. Thin the shoots down to four or five 
of the strongest, supporting these in such a wav 
that they will not interfere with the gathering of 
the fruit. JOHN HIGHGATE. 

(Head-gardener to the Marquis of Linlithgow.) 

Hopetoun, South Queensferry, Linlithgow. 


SUMMER PRUNING OF 
FRUIT TREES 


HE professional or amateur gardener 

who can spend a few hours a week for 

the next month among his Apples. 

Pears, Cherries, Peaches or Plums 

watching their growth and practising 
a little judicious pinching will be likely to obtain 
more symmetrical and stronger trees than the 
one who neglects to prune their shoots and leaves 
all until after suspension of growth. The question 
of summer pruning is deserving of close study in 
application to fruit trees, and the best mode of 
treating each particular tree should be separately 
considered. There is too much variation in the 
strength of trees to permit all to be treated exactly 
alike. Pruning of bush trees by summer pinch- 
ing is almost entirely practised here, and 1 
do not hesitate to assert that this class of 
pruning is one of the most successful advances 
made in fruit tree culture. It involves no intricate 
methods, and may be carried out by any lover of 
gardening who does not mind employing his finger 
and thumb in leisure moments. The young 
spring growths should be pinched down to six 
leaves, Jeaving four leaves exclusive of one or two 
basal leaves which are often without buds. In 
about ten days’ time a fresh crop of shoots begin 
to grow, springing from the base of each leaf. 
These should be pinched to three leaves. Care 
must be exercised to leave a terminal shoot or leat- 
bud on most of the spurs. If it is desired to in- 
crease the trees rapidly, the pinching should be at 
the eighth or tenth leaf, and the laterals in pro- 
portion. The trees, under this incessant pinching. 
become sturdy bushes full of blossom-buds, and 
quite pictures of robust health. The fruit thev 
bear is always large and highly coloured, owing 
to full exposure to the sun. When summer pinch- 
ing is intelligently carried out, there is only. in 
extreme cases, any necessity to resort to root- 
pruning. In this way no undue pressure is plared 
on the roots and the tree is maintained in a healthy 
and vigorous state through both roots and branches: 
the sap that ran to waste is diverted into forming 
fruit-buds, and an early fruit-bearing habit formed 
that. would tend stitMfurther toce@heck any undue 
development of -useléss wood. 


Warter Priory Gardens, York. L. W. Youne, 
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A Bedding Pelargonium 
Newly Planted 


HERE has been some reaction of popu- 
larity in the use of bedding Geraniums 
since the revival of the better use of 
hardy flowers. But because in the 
old bedding days they were overdone 
and often misused, this is no sound reason for 
discarding one of the best of the tender summer 
flowers. There is a narrow border above a dwarf 
dry wall, with lawn below and path and house 
above. It is mainly filled with permanent things— 
Rosemary, China Rose and hardy Fuchsia, with 
Helianthemums at the foot to hang over the edge 
of the wall. The illustration shows a group of 
Geranium Lady Harwich, nearly white, but 
flushed and edged with pale pink, with some young 
plants of Olearia Gunni, within a fortnight of the 
time of the Geranium being put out. Later in 
the vear the group will be better, as the front 
edge has white Gazania and Ivy Geranium Mme. 
Crousse, which will fill the front space, now almost 
bare. Yellow and red are colours that come so 
dim in photography that the mass of bloom 
of Phlomis fruticosa and deep red Centranthus 
which occupy the left side of the picture do not 
have their proper effect. G. J. 


THE FLORAL FETE, 
CHELSEA 


By “ANNE AMATEUR.” 
ES! old Anne is certainly growing 
frivolous, or, as a nephew recently 


rudely remarked, is “sowing her wild 

oats,” at an unusual end of life—autumn, 

not spring—though it was not ‘ sowing 
wild oats,” but gathering fair flowers for memory 
on Wednesday at Chelsea. 

Accompanied by a cousin, who, being one of 
the six best cooks in the family, insisted on buving 
a copy of ‘‘ Home-made Pickles ” at THE GARDEN 
stall, I spent some delightful hours at the Floral 
Fete, and here are notes of a few of the things 
seen there. Amos Perry’s collection of hardy 
f-rns was most interesting, and we admired most 
of them; but Enid and I nearly quarrelled about 
his pale Hart’s-tongues. J said they were like 
blanched Endive, and Enid said they were rather 
pretty. ‘‘So’s blanched Endive,” 1 retorted, 
and we—as usual—agreed to differ. 

We spent a long time looking at Carter’s grand 
display across the end of the great tent, admiring 
and arguing concerning it, but finally summed up 
as follows : Gloxinias lovely, especially the purple, 
«laret and cherry velvet ones. Self-coloured and 
shaded are much more beautiful than bicoloured 
ones. Calceolarias charming, except one extremely 
unwholesome, spotty, flesh-coloured one, which 
we agreed ought to be—:ensored; and we both 
wished to eliminate the groups of Primula obconica 
and Viscaria, which spoilt the effect as a whole, 
though not in themselves unpleasing. We gave 
this group an(ne) Amateur’s award of merit. 

We went twice round Mr. Elisha Hicks’ Roses. 
and specially commended Princess Mary, lovely 
and fragrant; Irish Elegance, a winning one here 
as elsewhere (What does a great-aunt wot of 
As ot ?); and a Rose previously unknown— 
Clare Goodacre, of true ivory tint and fragrant. 

Waterer’s Kalmias were sweetly pretty, and I 
wonder why I have not got any in my garden. 
I must remedy this next vear. 
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Peed’s Gloxinias were good, though not so 
artistically arranged as others. 

Then there was Bath’s grand group of Del- 
phiniums (here arose another debate). I like pure 
colours only, not the smeary ones which Enid 
approved; but we both thought the Rev. Percy 
Lascelles downright ugly. We did not like his 


eye! (This is not to be taken as a personal 
remark.) There were some lovely Ponies here, 
too. 


Then—oh, dear !—there was a quite too horrid 
evesore in the middle of the tent, a Geranium 
called Victory—a Hunnish thing. ‘ Victory” it 
might be, but certainly not Peace, for it quarrelled 
with all its neighbours, and I longed to throw a 
large sheet over it and extinguish its awful glare. 
(As bad as the recent coloured covers of THE 
GARDEN. What a relief to know that orgy is 
ended! I really felt ashamed to be seen in its 
company, and I am glad it has returned to a deent 
sobriety. Do not blue pencil this remark, please, 


BEDDING GERANIUMS 


Mr. Editor.) The verdict concerning the Geranium 
was ‘ very horrid,” with the extenuating remark 
that perhaps onc all atone in a dark, dull room 
might be pleasing. l 

It was a relief to turn to Russell's foliage group 
to rest one’s eyes. 

I do not like Dahlias as a rule, but Messrs. 
Cheal’s White, Orange and Autumn Stars certainly 
are an exception. They are not so coarse and 
clumsy as most Dahlias. 

There was a Peony on Cannell’s stand, Jeanne 
d'Arc, an exquisite pale shaded pink, that was, 


I think, “ ‘mong many good,” perhaps the * fairest 
of them all.” 
Cant’s Colchester Roses were very beautiful, 


and we could not even decide in our own two 
minds (let alone agree) which we liked best. But 
we both agreed that Bastin’s Begonias were the 
most beautiful show of all. though about one-half 
had been wrecked by the collapse of the tent on 
Monday. They were, every one, lovely. We vainly 
tried to pick out whiih we liked best, till (as of 
mv family circle long ago) I was driven to 


sav. “Oh! I love them all best, each for 
its own spe ial something different from the 
rest.” 
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Then Enid wanted to look at the rock gardens 
outside, so we visited them and had a glorious 
cousinly quarrel about them. The more I see of 
rock gardens the less I like them—silly, false, 
inartistic things! Then, meeting Mr. Clarence 
Elliott, I had to ‘‘ simmer down,” as he had taken 
my denunciation of his Primula Ruby in such 
good part—and we shook hands and made 
“ friends.” 

Wallace’s Dutch Garden seemed a poor thing 
compared with my recollection of the Dutch 
Garden at Hampton Court—forbidden fairy-ground 
of childish days (when I was on intimate terms 
with fairies). How I used to try if perchance 
the iron gate was unlocked every time we went 
to Hampton Court, and how often I dreamed of 
walking therein, a dream which never came true ! 

We looked at Laxton's Strawberries and listened 
to a debate on the best late kinds between the 
salesman and a purchaser. From personal ex 
perience I should plump for Givon's Late Prolific. 


NEWLY PLANTED. 


At the fruit tent we bought Bananas, and put 
them into a pretty basket from Lady Tree's stall. 

We sat and viewed the Fashion Show between- 
whiles, and finally came away well contented. 


The Late Mrs. Wray Hunt 


HE news of the death of this lady at 
her home, West Manor, Ruddington, 
Notts, in her seventy-eighth vear, will 
be received by a large number of her 
gardening friends and admirers with 
unfeigned sorrow and sincere regret. The youngest 
daughter of the late Sir Joseph Paxton, she 
personified in herself the essence anc the genius and 
love of gardening whi h her father possessed, 
and dd not fail during her long life in manifesting 
her love and interest in the same, as all those 
who were privileged to know her can testify. 
I had that privilege for upwards of forty vears, 
our interest in and the love of gardening being 
the bond between us. 
Those interested in the ghistory of gardening 
in. this country (during the (Victorian Era will 
know what an Immense wunpetus was given 
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to the development of gardening in the early 
part of that era by the princely generosity 
of the then Duke of Devonshire, and by the 
genius and courage of his gardener, Mr. 
Joseph Paxton. The Duke was one of the first, 
if not the first, to organise and to send out an 
expedition to many parts of the world, notably 
India, in search of new plants. It is to him we are 
indebted for the introduction of the Himalavan 
Rhododendron, and, indirectly, for the numerous 
lovely hybrids of these which we now possess. 
One of the original plants, Rhododendron Gibsonii, 
brought home by Gibson of Battersea Park fame, 
Was alive and thriving at the time I had charge 
of the garden. Many other interesting and 
valuable plants, including some Orchids, were 
introduced at this time by His Grace, among 
them the great Victoria regia Water Lily, which 
‘reated such a sensation at the time. This 
Was first flowered at Chatsworth, a large and 
specially constructed house and tank being erected 
for its growth. So well did it flourish that the 
subject of this notice as a child was photographed 
floating on one of the leaves. It is not generally 
known, and the fact may be of interest to some 
to know, that at a much later date (1886, I believe) 
the plant was in so robust a state of health and 
the leaves so large and strong that one of them 
sustained the weight of an adult floating on the 
Water while the process of photographing went 
on. 

Mrs. Wray Hunt was witness to the initiation, 
organisation and carrying out of most of the 


gigantic horticultural work done by her father at ; 


Chatsworth and various other places throughout 


the kingdom and abroad. Reared in this atmo. 
sphere, she drank deeply of her father’s love and ^“ 


enthusiasm for gardening, which never left her, 
and which found eloquent expression in many ways 
during her long life, the object always being the 
betterment of gardening and all associated with 
it. By her desire she was buried at Edensor 
Churchyard (the village of Edensor being in 
Chatsworth Park), where Sir Joseph Paxton 
also rests. A prettier village or a lovelier spot it 
would be difficult to conceive. OweEy THOMAS, 
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ANSWERS 
TO CORRESPONDENTS 


FLOWER GARDEN. 


IRIS TO NAME, AND OTHER QUESTIONS (S. R.).— 
The Iris sent for naming is Iris sibirica. It is impossible 
for us to tell you why a lot of your Irises died, without 
knowing the conditions in which they were situated. 
Sce THE GARDEN, June 14, page 274, about the Wistaria. 


PLANTS ATTACKED BY FUNGUS (4. C.).—The plants 
are badly attacked by the fungus Puccinia viola. It 
is impossible to cure such plants when once they are 
attacked, and the best thing to do will be to uproot them. 
Spraying the remainder of the plants with a rose-red 
solution of potassium permanganate will help to check 
the spread of the disease, 


LILY OF THE VALLEY (J. L.).— All you can do at this 
season is to give copious application: of liquid manure, or, 
if more convenient, some artificial fertiliser, and water it in. 
These should strengthen growth and generally Improve 
matters, We should prefer that first named, using soot 
and cow-manure soaked in a barrel and thoroughly saturat- 
ing the bed twice weekly for some time to come. As the 
growth, after so many years, will be much congestcd, vou 
had better prepare a new bed, trenching and richly manur- 
ing it at your leisure, and in carly October lift, divide and 
replant the whole. If vou will write us again in September 
we will give full directions as to how to procecd, in order 
that av early a return to good growth and lowering as is 
possible in the circumstances may be assured, 


ANEMONE SEEDS FROM PALESTINE (F. 
are pleased to hear of your success following the advice 
we gave you earlier in the year. The present behaviour 
of the seedlings Is quite in order. and you may continue 
watering them till the foliage is completely ripened. Then 
vou had b tter withhold water gradually and keep them 
dry fora time. Late in July or carly in Auguet you should 
take the seedlings from the pans and, either by using a 
sieve of very fine mesh or turning the contents of the pans 
ont on paper. search them out. If they are of the tuberous 

ut, the “bulbs will be brownish in colour, fleshy and 


V.).—We 
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rather larger than the seeds of the Sweet Pea. Towards 
the end of August or varly September they should be planted 
in rich, well-prepared ground in a sunny spot screened 
from north and east. The better way will be to plane them 
in drills not more than 2 inches deep, arranging the tubers 
4 inches to 6 inches asunder in the drills, the latter 1 foot 
apart. Where heavy soils obtain, add sand or grit frecly 
to the staple soil, also a little to cach drill prior to planting 
the tubers. These plants are sun-lovers, and soil warmth 
and good drainage are important. Should the growth of 
the seedlings appear above ground before or during the 
winter months, it would be well to protect it by placing 
a few twigs of the Lime or like thing over the rows, with. 
in the case of severe Weather, a few sprays of Bracken or 
something akin. 


INCREASING LITHOSPERMUM PROSTRATUM 
AOF. S.).—Youthful or non-flowering shoots of this plant 
may be employed at almost any season for propagating, 
though the months of May to September would be the 
better time. The class of cutting referred to above, viz., 
youthful, as opposed to old shoots or flowering branches, 
is practically essential to success, Such growth might 
be promoted by growing a few pot plants in a cold green- 
house or frame, taking care that. undue closeness of the 
conditions does not result in attenuated or weakly cuttings. 
Flowering plants in pots may even now be introduced 
to frame or greenhouse and pruned back moderately 
hard: the resu'ting shoots or breaks, whether secured 
witha “ hec) ” attached or made toa “ joint.” would. when 
2 inches or rather more long. make excellent cuttings. 
The *“ heel!” made cuttings usually make, when rooted, 
the more satisfactory plants, inasmuch as an invariable 
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WRAY HUNT, 


crowd of latent eyes or buds by 
at its base, and which later s ring into being when the 
top growth has been “ stopped,” 
greater bushiness 


period is to be avoided. We regret 
taining the earlier reply is out of 
to supply the number asked for. 


THE GREENHOUSE. 


DISEASE IN PEACH TREES (7. B. B.).—The Peaches 
are badly attacked by the common Peach mildew. Possibly 
there is a draught from the ventilators, or the trees have 
otherwise received a check from cold, for this seems to 
be the main predisposing cause of the trouble. The only 
thing to do is to dust sulphur over the affected parts 
and to cleanse the trees quite thoroughly during the 
coming winter. 


TOMATOES INFESTED WITH PESTS, AND OTHER 
QUESTIONS (H. S., Fije).—Both the Tomato roots and 
grubs were so dried up that it is impossible to say anything 
whatever about the former and anything very safe about 
the latter. The only satisfactory way of sending materials, 
whether diseased or healthy, for examination is in a tin 
bor, which need not be ventilated. The grub attacking 
the Rose is that of one of the Tortrix moths, very small 
moths, of which there may be two or three broods during 
the year. Spraying with lead arsenate is the best remedy. 
If you will send us further specimens, we will do our best. 
to give you a more adequate answer. 


FUNGUS ON TOMATOES (J. Kelley).—-The Tomato 
foliage has the fungus Botrytis cinerea growing upon 
it, but it scems like y to us that something has injured 
the foliage first. For example, it may have been scorched 
through inattention to ventilation, or to watering at a 
critical time. It is, of course, evident that it might well 
be the case that the quantity of water given to the second 
patch would be insufficient to supply the needs of the 


CUCUMBER LEAVES FLAGGING, AND OTHER 
QUESTIONS (H. P. A.).—The Cucumber leaf is “ burnt,” 
+€.. it is suffering from atmospheric conditions detrimental 
to it, probably connected with bad ventilation or with 
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failure to keep the water supply regular, or with main- 
taining too dry an atmosphere. Attention to these 
points will prevent the occurrence of the trouble. It 
is, we regret to say, impossible to name varieties of Potato 
from the tuber alone. Particulars of season. foliage and 
flower are all required before the name can be given. 


BI-GENERIC HYBRIDS (IF. B.).—It_ is possible for 
members of two genera of the same family to be crossed. 
although not common, and can be more relied upon if 
they come close together in the same Order, Undoubt 
this applies to the whole of the vegetable kingdom, anil 
it is quite probable that Lathyrus and Vicia could be 
hy bridised. as they almost run into each other botanically. 
These hybrids will be found more in monocotyledons 
than in dicotyledons, although there are some ‘in the 
latter class, viz.. Phyllocactus speciosissimus crenatus 
being a cross between Phylocactus crenatus and Cercus 
speciosissimus, while Sparti-Cytisus nubigenus is another 
bi-generic cross. There are many bi-generic hybrids 
among Orchids, Lalio-Cattleya, Phaius-Calanthe, Epi- 
Cattleya, Epi-Lelia,. Brasso-Cattleya, Sophro-Cattleya, 
and Hab-Orchis viridismaculatus (a charming hardy 
Orchid) being only a few instances. Other interesting 
bi-generic hybrids are Philageria Veitchit (Lapageria 
rosea x Philesia buxifolia), Aloe Lynchii (Aloe striata 
x Gasteria verrucosa). Aloe imbricata (Aloe aristata 
x Gasteria trigona), Urceocharis Clibranii (Eucharis 
grandifora » Urceolina pendula) and Chionoscilla Allenii 
(Scilla bifolia x Chionodoxa Luciliæ). Undoubtedly 
these are all the result of artificial fertilisation. We 
cannot call to mind a bi-generic hybrid of natura! origin. 


FRUIT GARDEN. 


APPLES TO THIN (F. W. B.).~Decidedly they should 
be left on: such sturdiness of growth denotes vigour 
and strength. We congratulate you on the success of your 
Strawberry crop. It is generally disappointing this year 
on account of the drought. Would you please let us know 
the name of the varleties you are growing ? 


DISEASE IN APPLE TREES (F. W. B.).—The Apple 
shoots sent are attacked by the fungus Monilia fructigena, 
causing the death of the spurs and some individual trusses 
and attacking the foliage. The fungus is fruiting freely 
in the cracks of the bark. The removal of the affected 
spurs during winter pruning is a useful measure, and, in 
addition to this, the trees should be sprayed before the 
buds burst. and again immediately after the petals have 
fallen, with Bordeaux mixture. Some good might be done 
by spraying with Bordeaux mixture now and by removing 
diseased spurs. but this will, of course, be iin possible 
Where standard trees are concerned. 


MANURING FRUIT TREES (T. C. L.).—It. is within 
the chances of possibility that you may obtain a really 
good varicty of a fruit tree from one Or more of your 
seedling trees, but the probability is that every one will 
be decidedly inferior to the particular varieties from which 
the seeds were taken, while some of the Apples may be 
little better than Crab Apples. All you can do is to allow 
them to grow until they fruit. Fruiting can be hastened 
by budding or grafting shoots of the seedlings upou 
dwarfing stocks, but no good can be done by the appli- 
cation of manure. You cannot find out whether the 
varietics will bear fruit of any value until fruiting actually 
takes place, but you may rest assured that they will not 
come true to the particular varieties from which seeds 
were obtained. 


PLUM TREE RAISED FROM SEED, AND OTHER 
QUESTIONS (J. Edvcards).— The Plum tree raised from 
seed will probably take several years before it becomes 
sufficiently mature to bear flowers, and even then it. is 
more than likely that the fruit will be comparatively 
worthless; at any rate, it will not resemble the variety 
from which the secd was taken. The best plan would be 
to bud or graft a scion of a good varicty u pon the seedling. 
A plant raised by this means might be expected to bear 
fruit in about three years. The small Bean sent for 
examination is one of the numerous forms of Phaseolus 
vulgaris. The young Beans could be used in the same 
way as French Beans. 


PEACH STONES DISEASED (Soft-hearted).—-The disease 
ix caused by the larve of a beetle, Anthonomus druparum, 
which feeds in the stone but usually does not greatly 
check the growth of the fruit. This beetle is nearly 
related to the Apple blossom weevil, and the remedies 
applied for its destruction are effective in the destruction 
of this pest, and inchide the following: Clear away by 
hard brushing all loose and useless portions of the outer 
bark of the stem of the trees, also remove 3 inches 
of the surface soil for a radius of a yard round the stem, 
and burn in winter, as this harbours the larva: of the 
pest. Place bandages of tarred cloth around the base 
of the stem of the trees in spring. This will prevent 
the females from crawling up the tree; they seldom fly. 
Spread a white cloth beneath the trees in spring when 
in bud, and then give the trees a rather Severe shakiny. 
The weevils will then fall to the ground, and should be 
destroyed. Add the following soil compost as a top- 
dressing to the border as soon as the leaves have fallen 
in autumn: To one barrowload of new turfy loam add 
three pints of bone-meal and a gallon of lime, and mix 
well together. Prepare as much of the compost as will 
be required, using the above proportion of materials. 
Before applying the top-dressing remove the top soil 
(over the roots of the trees) to the depth of 3 inches 
substituting a depth of 4 inches of the new material in 
its place, and treading it well down at the time it is applied. 


PEAR MIDGE (H. M. E.. Ambleside). —S raying is quite 
useless as a means of checking the Pear midge, the insect 
attacking your Pearse. This minute 
(Diplosis pyrivora) is hatched 
the end of April or beginning of May, and its eggs in 
the open flowers of the?Pear. The eggs hatch and the 
grubs (thirty or so in cacly fmit 
into the developing fruit. where they feed munti} 
end of June. They fal' one at a time, as they become fuil- 
fed, to the ground and pupate until the 
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next season. The fruits in which they are grow more 
quickly than those not attacked, and are thus easily 
noticeable. They should be picked off and burned as soon 
as they are perceived, and in th» way the pest may be 
practically exterminated. 

THE FIRST YEAR OF PLANTING RASPBERRIES 
(Carruthers).—We are all the same, namely, unreasonable 
in our demands on the fertility or productivity of recently 
planted fruit trees. No sooner are they planted than they 
are expected to fill our baskets with fruit. This is expect- 
ing practically the impossible, although occasionally a 
little fruit is obtained in this way, but always, rest assured, 
at a sacrifice of the well-bcing of the tree for the first few 
years. Time must be given fora system of roots to become 
established in the soil before a tree is subjected to the 
strain of fruit-bearing. In the case of the Raspberry, 
undoubtedly the best way is to cut down the canes to the 
ground level, so that no growth, either of fruit or foliage, 
can issue from the old stem. This will compel new shoots 
to issue from the crown ofthe roots. This is what we want 
and what we must have, for on the possession of a good 
supply of these depends our supply of fruit the following 
vear. In your case we should cut back to the ground 
jevel the stumps of stems which are carrying a 
few fruits. If you do not, the probability is that no 
new shoots will issuc, and if they do, they will be so weak 
as to be of little use for fruit-bearing next year. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 


CISTUS LORETI (G. R. J.).—The plant growing near 
the flagstaff at Kew, about which enquiries are made, 
is Cistus Loreti. This is a hybrid between C. ladaniferus 
and C. monspetiensis, and it can be kept quite dwarf 
for some time by pinching out the points of the shoots 
while it is very young. Eventually, however, it attains 
its normal size. 

PRUNING LEPTOSPERMUM SCOPARIUM (M. F. 
AMavde).—The specimen received for identification is 
Leptospermum scoparium. It does not require regular 
pruning. and may be left practically untouched except 
when growing out of shape; the removal of a few shoots 
here and there is then usually sufficient to restore the 
balance. Such pruning may be carried out during late 
winter or early spring. 

CONES OF WELLINGTONIA AND FRUITING OF BAY 
( Rookery).—Sequoia (Wellingtonia) gigantea fruits quite 
well almost every year in various parts of the country. 
The common Bay (Laurus nobilis) bears fruit quite freely 
almost every year in the South of England (see THE GARDEN, 
duly b, page 312). Some trees, however, bear male flowcrs 
only and others female flowers only, and as propagation 
is usually effected by means of cuttings, it often results 
in plants of one sex only being represented in gardens ; 
therefore fruits are not produced in some places. Another 
ecason for plants failing to fruit is over-pruning. 


HARDY FLOWERING SHRUBS (A//ford).— The following 
hardy shrubs are likely to sueceed in light sandy soil in 
Norfolk, providing it is well manured: Berberis Darwinii, 
B. stenophylla. B. Wilsone, B. Aquifolium, Ribes san- 
guineum and varietics, R. aureum, Forsythia suspensa, 
F. intermedia spectabilis, F. viridissima, Spiræas in varicty, 
pecially S. arguta, S. Aitchisonii, S. Lindleyana, S. 
Douglasii, and S. japonica Anthony Waterer, Cotoneaster 
frizgicda, C. rotundifolia, C. bullata, C. horizontalis, Cydonia 
Maulei, Amelanchier canadensis oblongifolia, Prunus 
japonica flore pleno, P. cerasifera, P. acida varieties, P. 
Avium flore plcno, Tamarix tetrandra, Syringa persice, 
Philadelphus Lemoinei, P. coronarius and any others, 
E-callonia philippiana, E. langleyensis, Veronica Traversii, 
Olearia Haastii, Heaths, Rhododendrons, Azaleas, Brooms 
in variety, Hypericum Moserianum, H. patulum Henryi, 
H. Hookerianum, Laburnums, Flowering Thorns, and the 
varions Crab Apples, such as Pyrus floribunda., P. specta- 
bilis flore pleno, «ec, 


KITCHEN GARDEN. 


HARDY BORECOLE (A. M. G.).—We think the 
dwarf varieties are the best to withstand severe 
winters such as you bave in the North, for the reason 
that such are often protected by snow, and when the snow 
is gone they will be found uninjured when taller 
sorts are killed. Veitch’s Dwarf Late Curled is one of the 
hardiest and best we know. 


ASPARAGUS BEDS DESTROYED BY SPECKLED 
FLY (F. W. Lemaistre)—We could have helped you 
better had you sent us a sample of the pest which is 
proving so destructive to your Asparagus. From your 
description we take it to be the Asparagus beetle (Crioceris 
asparagi). The most effective remedy is to clear the 
pest by picking and destroying it. We do not know ofa 
remedy which can be applied in a strong enough dose 
to kill it without at the same time seriously damaging 
the plants. Jt is possible to drive it away by dredging 
the plants and beds thickly with soot. repeating the 
application if necessary. Soot is an excellent manure 
for Asparagns and may be applied in liberal dressings 
with advantage. 


WOODLICE IN MUSHROOM BEDS (C. G.).— There is 
no dressing, so far as we are aware, which could be applied 
to the whole bed and litter that would destroy woodlice 
without damaging the crop. Woodlice feed at night, 
and when not feeding congregate among the litter and 
in the crevices of walls and floors. Their numbers may be 
considerably reduced by repeatedly pouring boiling water 
on the walls and over their other haunts. Keep the 
houses as clean as possible and remove all rubbish which 
may harbour these creatures. We advise the removal 
of the covering of litter for a time and trapping the wood- 
lice in flower pots. This is done in the following way : 
‘Lake 3-ineh pots which are dry but dirty, smear the inside 
with treacle, then half fill the pots with hay or moss and 
lay them on their sides in the Mushroom house. ‘The 
woodlice should be taken out of the traps each morning 
and shaken into a pail of almost boiling water. This 
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simple remedy has been most cffective in Cucumber frames 
and Mushroom houses that were infested by woodlice, 
and we regard this as the best remedy of all. Woodlice 
may be trapped between two boards laid one on top of 
the other, while Potatoes or Mangels with their interiors 
scooped out form an excellent means of catching woodlice. 
Phospho-nicotyl, a powder preparation sent out by Messrs. 
Voss and Co.. Millwall, E., is a splendid remedy, and we 
have seen dead woodlice swept up in great numbers after 
its use, but we do not know how far it is poisonous to 
lant life, if at all. Beetle poison spread around their 
aunts would also lure woodlice to destruction. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


WEEDS ON PATHS AND LAWNS (Kit Ka/).—The 
specimen No. 1 received for identification is one of the 
Hawkweeds (Hieracium Pilosella), and No. 2 is the Pearl- 
wort (Sagina procumbens). The latter can be killed by 
watering your path with boiiing water. or by spreading 
salt upon it. if you cannot apply ordinary weed-killer. 
The former, in your tennis lawn, may be killed by one or 
two applications of lawn sand, but it is a rather difficult 
weed to eradicate. The grass should be fed well in order 
to encourage it to outgrow the weed. Farmyard manure 
may be applied in autumn, or, failing that, dress the grass 
with bone-meal. 


BOOKS ON ALPINE FLORA OF CHINA (L. 0O.).— 
Articles on the alpine flora of China have appeared from 
time to time within the last few years in the Gardeners’ 
Chronicl’, and a good deal of information could be obtained 
by perusing these. It would also be a good plan to get 
Mr. E. H. Wilson’s book, “A Naturalist in China.” for 


CONES OF 


WELLINGTONIA GIGANTEA. 


that contains much information on China. By apply- 
ing to the Director. Royal Botanic Gardens, Edin- 
burgh, it would probably be possible to obtain literature 
that has been published regarding Mr. Forrest’s recent 
collecting expeditions in the alpine regions of China. 
It is probable that lantern slides might be borrowed from 
Professor Henry, Forestry School. Royal College of Science, 
Dublin, or from Mr. E. H. Wilson, Assistant Dire tor, 
Arnold Arboretum, Harvard. Boston, U.S.A. 


WEEDS IN LAWNS (H. O'l/.).—-From the description 
you give of the weed in your lawns it would appear to be 
Yarrow (Achillea Millefolium). This is a very ditienit 
weed to destroy, and, apart from taking up the lawn and 
resowing it with ekan grass seed, the only thing trat cen 
be done is to encourage the grass to outgrow the weed. 
It is doubtful whether the application of lawn sand would 
have any good effect, and it is probable that the best 
results would be obtained by dressing the grass at the 
present time with basie slag (a slow-acting manure), and 
in autumn with good farmyard manure. Yarrow is usually 
prominent in poor soil. and it h.s doubtless increased 
rapidly in your lawn owing to the neglect of regular mow- 
ing during the last few years. Tt will probably be seen for 
some time, as a good deal of seed must have been shed 
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and be lying dormant, in addition to the present plants. 
Jf, however, manure is applies regularly for a few years, 
the grass ought eventually to outgrow the weed. 

NAMES OF PLANTS.— Roch Rose.—Cistus ladaniferus + 
seedling Mule Pink, has no name; seedling forms of 
Helianthemum vulgare, unable to match, except the 
following: 3, H. v. var. hyssopifolium flore pleno; 4, 


H. v. var. hyssopifolium; 19, H. v. var. hyssopifulium 
mutabile: 9, H. v. var. polifolium roseum.——A. B. C.— 
Cunninghamia sinensis.——J. Gill—Ulmus campestris 


var. viminalis. -N. G. JI., Somerset. — Ageratum glandu!i- 
ferum (Mexico, 10.000 feet). M.J. T., Surrey.— A, Daw- 
son Rose ; B, Rubin. J. A. S.—1, Crategus Pyracantha ; 
2, Cotoneaster frigida; 3, Vaccinium corymbosum ; 
4, Escallonia philippiana ; 5, Rosmarinus officinalis ; 
6, Escallonia macrantha ; 7 Kalmia latifolia; 8, Euony- 
mus alatus; 0, Olearia macrodonta; 10, Gaultheria 
Shallon ; 11, Libertia formosa ; 12, Meum Athamanticum ; 
13, Hieracium aurantiacum ; 14, Epilobium angustifolium ; 
15, Rubus nutkanus..—E. H. L., Malrern.—1, Souv. du 
President Carnot; 2, Commandant Felix Faure; 3, 
General Gallieni; 4, Jules Margottin; 5, Rêve d'Or: 
6, Eugène Fiirst.——F. C., Somerset.—A seedling of the 


common Foxglove (Digitalis purpurea). One cannot 
judge of its merits by a single leaf. W., Horsham.— 
Agrimonia Eupatoria, Hypericum perforatum (large 
specimen), H. pulchrum (small specimen) Rhinanthus 
Crista-galli. The red Clover is Anthyllis Vulneraria 
var. Dilleni, not uncommon. D. E. B—Astrantia 
major.——F. E. Walsh.—1, Ranunculus repens flore 
xeno; 2, Walnut (Juglans regia); 3, Mock Orange 
(Philadelphus coronarius). The Walnut is not closely 
related to Ailantus, neither is Philadelphus closely 


related to Calycanthus.——J. Towell.— Marie van Houtte. 
——-A.B. H.—Probably Potentilla procumbens—+specimen 
too incomplete to identify correctly. 4. S.C. F=— 
1, Phlomis fruticosa: 2, Nepeta Mussini. 


Around the Markets 


RADE, which was distinctly slack during the 
cold weather, has improved considerably. 
The cold rains made marketing distinctly 
unpleasant to man and, with the slippery 
streets, very dangerous to horses. The humble 
coster’s donkey, being much more sure- 
footed. has had the advantage over the 
shopkeeper’s lordly horse. 

Strawberries are nearly done and, despite the accounts 
that reach the market of monstrous fruits at the great 
flower shows, the market supplies have been chiefly of 
jam-sized berries, and the monsters which would sell at 
fancy prices have not appeared. The growers who have 
sold to jam manufacturers at round about 9d. per pound 
have, apparently, had the best of the bargain, and the 
latter think they will be on the losing side if, as is said. 
control is retained, Strawberries have jumped 1s. to 
3s. 6d. for the cheapest per handle, and in punnets 18s, 
to 24s. per dozen. These are chiefly from Knockholt in 
Kent. Raspberries are coming in faster and sell quickly 
at 3s. 6d. and upwards per 4lb. package, and as there is 
a shortage, these prices will be maintained pretty much. 
Red Currants have dropped to 9d. per pound and Blachs 
3d. dearer, and these are of better quality than in some 
years, owing to the rains coming just when they were 
wanted. White Currants are in moderate supply, but of 
good quality. Cherries have gone down to 8s. per half 
sieve and ought to be cheaper, for many fruits have split. 
Grapes of a!l sorts are still dear and run from 2s. 6d. for 
Hamburghs to 7s. 6d. for Cannon Hall Muscats. Peaches 
and Neetarines are very good, and on present values worth 
the 5s. to 30s. per dozen which they fetch. Cucumbers 
run to from 5s. to 9s. per dozen; but for the very cold 
weather which necessitated extra fire-heat they would 
have been cheaper. The same applies to Tomatoes, 
which are practically unchanged in price from last week, 
but the quality is not so good. There are many half- 
ripened fruits in the market, and these must be kept 
nearly a week before they are co'oured sufficiently to 
please the customer. f 

In the vegetable market French Beans are short in 
supply, though of good quality and, with Mushrooms, 
are dearer. Of Cauliflowers most are from „Holland, 
and these are 5s. to 9s. per dozen, with Cabbages ** down, 
to 3s. 6d. to 5s.. but still too high. New Potatoes are in 
quantity and from 2d. to 3$d. per pound. Mint is still 
scarce and dear, as also is Parsley. but the latter will 
now improve. Lettuces are better than of late; the 
Cabbage type are from 1s. 6d. and Cos from 2s. 6d. upwards 
per dozen, though pretty good samples. Vegetable 
Marrows 8d. and higher each, and they will not go down 
till outdoor samples are free. Green Peas are none too 
lentiful, and they sell at 30s. to 36s. per bag. The old 

ea-shellers have not had a happy time just lately : the 
weather has driven them under the Bedford shelter. 
where they dexterously and soberly ply their trade in 
moderate comfort, though to-day they look warm. Broad 
Beans are of very good quality and at 6s. per bushel. 

White flowers are again short, Pyrethrums, Achillcas, 
Marguerites and Gypsophila being the most plentitul, 
and these fetch high prices. Madonna Lilies (Lilium 
candidum) and L. longiflorum at 18s. are in limited 
supply. Large-flowered Sweet Sultans are popular, and 
Cornflowers always sell, White Everlasting Sweet Peas 
are very good. Foliage in good sprays of such as Acers, 
Golden Privet, Copper Beech and E'æagnus marginata 
are attractive, and several varietics of Philadelphus found 
ready buyers. 

Pot plants are in rather greater demand. | 
Marguerites, Crassulas and Fuchsias are splendid, as 
are some Lilium longiflorum at 6s, each in 6-inch pots. 


Mignonette, 
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SOCIETIES 


NORWICH ROSE SHOW. 


Favourep by a perfect day, the Norfolk and 
Norwich Horticultural Society held its summer 
show in the beautiful grounds of Earlham Hall, 
Norwich, by kind permission of Sydney Morris, 
Esq., the president of the society. The delightful 
gardens of Earlham Hall, including the interesting 
rock garden, Rose garden and herbaceous borders, 
were thrown opea to the public on this occasion, 
a favour that was greatly appreciated by 
thousands of visitors. 

The National Rose Society held its provincial 
exhibition of Roses in conjunction with the 
Norwich society, and we are happy’ .to record 
that it was one of the most successful Rose shows 
ever held in the provinces. There were leading 
exhibitors from all parts of the 
British Isles. Mr. Samuel McGredy of 
Portadown, whom we all missed at 
Regent’s Park, brought from Ireland 
some of the finest Roses he has ever 
staged and received no fewer than 
three gold medals for new seedlings. 
Messrs. Alex. Dickson and Sons were 
also successful exhibitors of new Roses; 
but most of the leading classes were 
won by Colchester growers, It was a 
reat gathering of rosarians and Roses. 
Two Roses which stood out from all 
others shown at Norwich by virtue of 
the colour were Queen Alexandra 
{brilliant vermilion, shaded old gold 
on reverse of petals) and the richly 
coloured Golden Emblem. 


EXHIBITION ROSES 


(NURSERYMEN). 


There was keen competition for the Jubilee 
Trophy for thirty-six blooms. This was won 
by Messrs. D. Prior and Sons, Coichester, 
who showed excellent blooms of George 
Dickson, Augustus Hartman, G. C. Waud. 
J. B. Clark, Lyons Rose, The Bride. 
‘Gorgeous and Mrs, A. E. Coxhead. Messrx, 
b. R. Cant and Sons, Colchester, were 
second ; their boxes contained the new and 
beautiful Roses Queen Alexandra, Margaret 
Dickson Hamill, Golden Emblem and Co!- 
cestria; the colours were magnificent. 
Third, Messrs, Frank Cant and Co., Brais- 
wick Rose Gardens, Colcheste:, with grand 
blooms of Augustus Hartman, Mrs, Wemyss 
Quin and Captain Hayward. 

In Ciass 2, for forty-cight blooms, 
distinct, Messrs, - Prior and = Sons 
Were again first; their best bloonis 
were Mme. P. Euler, Avoca and Mme. 
Mélanie Soupert. Second, Messrs. Frank 
Cant and Co. with grand blooms of Mrs. 
B. J. Walker and H. V. Machin, Third, 
Messrs. Benjamin R. Cant and Sons, 

For twenty-four blooms Messrs, G. and 
W. H. Burch. Peterborough, were first with 
a narrow margin, Mr. George Longley, 
Riinham, Kent, being second, The best 
Koses in the two entries included Mre. B. 
Walker, H. V. Machin, Nellie Parker, 
British Queen (now seldom shown) and Lady Piymouth. 

Messrs, DÐ. Prior and Sons, Colchester, were fhe only 
exhibitors for twelve Teas and Noisettes: the best 
biooms were Medea and Maman Cochet. 

For twelve blooms of new Roses Messrs. A. Dickson 
and Sons, Limited, were first with the following from their 
Mark's Tey nurserv : Colonel Oswald Fitzgerald, Margaret 
Dickson Hamill, Motly Bligh and Alex. Emslie. Second, 
Messrs, Frank Cant and Co. With delicious blooms of 
President Bouche, Gorgeous and Miss Willmott. 

Messrs. A, Dickson and Sons Were first in Class 6 for one 
basket with the crimson Rose Colonel Oswa'd Fitzgera'd. 


DECORATIVE ROSES (N URSERYMEN). 


The baskets of Roses were one of the most pleasing 
features of this section, Grand baskets of K. of K., 
Mrs. C. V. Haworth, Irish Firefame and Chrissie Mackellar, 
shown by Messrs, Alex. Dickson and Sons, secured first 
place in the class for five baskets. 

Mr. Henry Morse, a local and successful exhibitor from 
the nurseries at Eaton, secured, among other prizes, the 
first place for a particularly fine group of Roses, in which 
Golden Emblem was admirably well shown. 

For a vroup of twelve decorative Roses the first place 
Was awarded to Messrs. G. and W. H. Burch. This stand 
contained the lovely Christine, Mme. Herriot and Lady 
Pirri. Second, Mr. Elisha Hicks. who throughout the 
“how staged fine blooms of Joanna Bridge, . 


THE GARDEN. 


Messrs, Frank Cant and Co. secured first prize for 
twenty-four decorative Roses. Among the best varieties 
were Old Gold, Crimson Emb‘em, Rayon d’Or, Simplicity 
and Isobel, 

One of the largest and best disp.ays in the whole show 
Was a first-prize group by Messrs, Benjamin R. Cant and 
Sons. Irish Fireflame. Christine and Iona Herdman were 
particularly fine. 

For a representative group of Roses Mr. Henry Morse, 
Westfield Nurseries, Eaton, was first. It was a grand 
group, well staged. In the centre was a large epergne 
of Pauls Szarlet Climber, flanked by Go'den Emblem 
and Mrs. Wemyss Quin; the scariet and yellows were 
beyond praise. Second, the Rey. Josph H. Pemberton 
with his new gold meda! Miriam and ths free-flowering 
Danaé, Moonlight and Prosperity. l 

Mr. E'isha Hicks was firat for a bow: of cut Roses with 
Joanna Bridge. 


AMATEURS’ SECTION. 


Competition was not very kun in the amateur classes, 
but the quality of the flowers deft nothing to be desired. 
Some of the bikt of boon; an] decorated tables were 
most pleasing. 

Among the priz% s-sura] by H. R. Dariington, Esq.. 
the president of the Natioaat Rove Society, was a first 
for a repreveatativ> group of ent Rose, Th- varieties 
shown in this ciai; included Rod-Lotter Day, Mes. 
Wemyss Qun and Willow nrc. 


ROSE 


THE NEW YELLOW 
Awarded the National Rose Socie'y’s Gold Medal at N 


CLARA CURTIS, 


The Rev. John A. L. Fellowes of Bunweil Reetory, 
who was onc of the most successful amateurs, was first 
for twelve blooms. also for thirty-six blooms. 

For six blooms the firet prize was won by Mr. George 
QO. Nicholson, Market Harborough. whose blooms of 
Hugh Dickson and Avoca were singled out for silver 
medals as premier fowers in the amatcur classes, 

Beautiful bow:s of Roses were shown in Class 31, Mrs. 
Chaffey Giddins being first with Irish Elegance, and Mrs. 
L. Courtney Page second with a perfect bow? of the lovely 
yellow Mrs. Wemyss Quin. 

Mrs. Chaffey Giddins, Windmere Hall. was again first 
for a vase of cut Roses with the variety Juarna Bridge. 


MISCELLANEOUS EXHIBITS. 

Among the Sweet Peas sent by Messrs. G. Stark and 
Son, Great Ryburgh, Norfolk, were two novelties— 
Butterfly, a very pretty bicolor in red and pale pink, 
and Minna Burneby, a beautiful shrimp pink colour; 
also Mrs. Tom Jones (purple), Edith Cavell (pink) and 
R. F. Felton (mauve). 

Dr. C. A. P. Osburne. Catton Grove, Norwich, sent 


beautiful hardy Liies, which formed a most. interesting | 


feature. The Lilies inclyded L. excelsum, L. pardalinum, 
L. pardalinum x Parryi (Groves) spotted. L. Wilhnottie, 
L. regale (in grand form. robust, well flowered), L. Martagon 
album. L. M. Cattone (maroon). L. Dalhansoni (brown), 
a vase of L. Martagon (clear Yellow), L. Parryi, L. parda- 
linum Michauxi (orange red, dark spots) and L. croceum, 


orwich. 
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The displays of Sweet Peas were very much below 
what one was accustomed to see in days before the war. 
Mr. W. H. Scott Thorpe, Norwich. practically swept 
the board. His blooms were bold in appearance but there 
Was lacking that Iength of stem so much desired for decora- 
tive purposes. We heard criticism from the public upor. 
the judges’ award for a basket of Sweet Peas. Mrs. G. 
Walker was placed first with a somewhat heavy looking 
arrangement of reds and purples, whereas, if art had 
appealed to the judges, they surely must have gone first 
for a charming blending of tints by Mr. W. H. Scott. 

The outstanding feature in the miscellaneous cut flowers 
was the display of flowering shrubs from the well-known 
choice collection of Mr. J. Christie, Framingham. 

As a provincial show Norwich used to be considered 
next to York Gala for its exhibits of herbaceous flower, 
but alas, this year they were a poorly represented lot in 
the competitive classes. We want men to arise of the 
spirit of George Davison and Lewis Smith. 

Carnations were represented by one lot only, good 
bloom:, by the way, from the gardens of the Right Hon. 
Sir Allwyn E. Fellowes, K.C. V.O. 

Of the fruit section everyone was aghast. Classes were 
provided for Strawberries, Raspberries, Currants and =o 
on. and everyone kept asking ‘“‘ Where is the fruit ? ” 
Alas. all one could point out was one dish of Peaehcs 
and one of Nectarines. Why, no one could tell, but. of 
course, the remark was frequent, “ Had I only known.” 

Vegetables, too, speaking in a general term, were a 
lisappointing section. True, there were 
frome good items, Peas from Mr. G. Bilham 
were extra good. One grower had huge 
pods of the Pea V.C., but did he reckon on 
the judges opening them. If he did not, 
what a set-back he must have had. Mr. 
W. J. Lawn took first prize for Broad 
Beans, firat for Cabbages and first for 
Lettuces, a good achievement, as these 
were well-contested classes. Tomatoes, 
only one entry, gained first prize for the 
Right Hon. Sir A. E. Fellowes, who was 
also first for Cucumbers. 

The allotment holders’ section had not 
caught on quite so well as the committee 
had hoped, though a goodly array wa-< 
staged. No doubt the artisan considered 
Earlham rather a long way to take his 
exhibits without losing time. 

The trade growers made gorgeous 
displays. for which many thanks are 
due. It cannot be ignored that, while 
one realises that the main object of such 
displays is advertisement, the public look 
upon them as (and they are) items of 
educational interest to the lover of flower. 

Messrs. Daniels Brothers, Limited, Nor- 
wich, had a grand lot ot pot Roses and mis- 
cellaneous flowers, as well as a large bank of 
cut Roses. 

Ifobbie:, Limited, Dereham, displayed 
a collection of one free-flowering garden 
Roses and Sweet Peas. 

Messrs. A. J. and C. Allen, Bowthorpe 
Road, Norwich, had an effective arrange- 
ment of the more popular Roses of the day. 

Mr. R. C. Noteutt, Woodbridge, contri- 
buted a choice display of herbaceous 
flowers and flowering shrubs. 

Messrs. R. Wallace of Colchester had a 
enlendid display of Delphiniume, Irises and 
Water Lilies. 

Mr. G. W. Miller, Wisbech, set up oue 
of his notahle miscellaneous flower exhibits, 
Pinks, Delphiniums and Violas predomi- 
nating. 

Mr. R. G. Morse, Eaton, Norwich, had 
some charming, fresh-looking bunches of 
Roses, mostly Hybrid Teas. 


NEW ROSES. 

A great deal of interest was centred in 
the new Roses, and no wonder, for the 
Trish growers were there in great form. 
Four gold) medals were awarded to new 
seedlings, viz.: ; 

Clara Curtis (H.T.).—A Rose resembling 
Maréchal ®Nicl, Tea-scente4, of perfect form 
and colour; quite one of the best yellow 
Roses we have seen. Shown by Messrs. 
Alex. Dickson and Sons, Limited. 

Mrs. H. R. Darlington (H.T.).—An exhibition Rose 
with large, «oft pale lemon blooms. Named in honour 
of the wife of the president of the National Rose 
Society. 

Mrs Henry Morse (H.T.)—A beautiful pink Rose with 
pale reverse to the petals. As shown, it is a much better 
Ro: than the popular Mm>. Abel Chatenay, which it 
resembles, 

Mre. Charleg Lamplough (H.T.). — A cream-coloured 
Rose of great size. It will doubtless prove an acquisition 
to exhibitors, 

The last three varieties were shown by Messrs, Samur} 
MeGredy anl Son. 


CERTIFICATES OF MERIT. 


Captain F. Bald.—A fragrant crimson likely to prove 
a fine exhibition varicty. Shown by Messrs. Alex, 
Dickson and Sons. A very pretty crimson Rose named 

Sweetness also received a certificate of merit. 

Mrs. Arthur Johnson (H.T.).—A fragrant Rose of 
chrome vellow, shading to orange in the centre. 

Nceptre.— Like the Queen Alexandra Rose, but not 
quite xo good. The/colours. are. not_so clear and well 
defined, 

Berkeley.—Bright orange yellow. 
Messrs. N, MeGredy and Son. 


These were shown hy 
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OSES FOR BEDDING.—In view of 
the increased cost for the upkeep of 
the flower garden, some owners are of 
necessity making various changes. The 
employmentYof plants for summer 

bedding which require protection and artificial 
heat in winter is one of the first phases to re- 
ceive attention. The Dwarf Polyantha Roses 
are an excellent substitute; in fact, growers 
who have. tried several of the varieties named 
below consider them a great improvement on the 
Zonal Pelargonium, Fuchsia, tuberous Begonia 
and Lobelia. The Roses commence to bloom 
earlier and last in flower until quite late in the 
autumn. Aennchen Müller, rose pink; Baby 
Tausendschén, soft pink; Jessie, rosy scarlet ; 
Katherine Zeimet, pure white; Mrs. Cutbush, 
pink ; Orleans, rose; and Yvonne Rabier, white. 

‘Snowy Fly ’’ among Tomatoes.—A good 
many complaints have been made this year of 
plagues of ‘“‘snowy fly” in glasshouses, and 
especially of damage to Tomato plants from 


this cause. In some places so serious 
is the infestation that the usual 
remedies have more or less com- 


pletely failed. Fumigation and frequent 
syringing with strong soapsuds or tobacco 
water will destroy the fly itself, but they 
have no effect upon the larve and pups 
under the scales. A persistent use of 
tobacco water will sometimes prevent the 
females from laying their eggs on the foliage 
of Tomato and other plants, but more 
drastic treatment may be required, and in 
this case kerosene emulsion is recom- 
mended. Kerosene emulsion is made by 
boiling half a pound of soap ina gallon of 
water and pouring the boiling mixture into 
two gallons of kerosene. The whole of the 
mixture is violently churned with a force 
pump or syringe for five minutes. Then 
thirty gallons of water is added to the 
emulsion. The resultant wash is used in 
the form of a light spray directed to the 
under surface of the leaves. This spraying 
should be repeated every few days until 
the pest is exterminated, the operator 
avoiding, as far as possible, the splashing 
of any fruits that may be on the plants. 
Clematis in a Surrey Garden.—The 
Clematis Edouard Défosse, illustrated on 
page 349, is of the patens type, one of the 
prettiest of the Virgin’s Bowers, according 
to MM. Boucher andj Mottet in their work 
“ Les Clématites.” It is a deep shaded 
mauve with dark bar down the centre. 
In the garden where the photograph 
was taken it is one of the earliest 
spring-flowering divisions of the family. 
Together with many others of 


EREMURUS ROBUSTUS ON A SUNNY 


NOTES OF THE WEEK 


different types, it grows against a south-west 
wall in a sheltered situation, flowering long and 
profusely, with foliage of fine form and rich colour. 
The buds of the second blooming are now forming, 
and promise to rival the spring edition of this 
exquisite and graceful flower. 

A Noble Border Plant : Eremurus robustus.— 
The tall and stately Eremurus robustus has flowered 
particularly well this summer, and its spikes 
of wonderful flowers have made a striking appear- 
ance in many gardens. It is a native of Turkestan, 
and difficulty is sometimes experienced in its 
cultivation. It succeeds best in deep, rich, well- 
drained soil on a south border or sunny slope, 
where the crowns receive the greatest amount of 
sunshine during the ripening period previous to 
going to rest. 

The 'Lorette System of Pruning.—I have 
been interested in your account of the Lorette 
system of pruning in THE GARDEN, issue June 28, 
page 303, not wholly comprehending it. But can it 
beat the old-fashioned style ? The Red Currants 
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are grown on an upright cordon; the White and 
the Gooseberries on a standard bush. Box of 
specimens by post.—R. BROCKLEBANK, Haughton 
Hall, Tarporley. [The sprays sent were remark- 
ably well cropped, though we have seen even 
heavier crops as a result of “ Loretting.”” In 
response to many readers who ask if a book on 
the Lorette system of pruning has been published, 
so far as we know there is no English edition. 
The French is “ La Taille Lorette,” published 
by La Bibliothéque du Jardinage, Avenue de 
Paris, Versailles.—Ep. | 

The Fig in London.—The Fig grows well 
in the Metropolis and is usually seen in the parks 
and many private gardens as an ornamental 
bush; but the line of trees forming an effective 
screen facing the inner palings of the National 
Gallery is certainly a rare, if not unique, way of 
growing it. At the present time the trees are in 
their best condition, the handsome and refreshing 
leafage gracefully obscuring the bare ironwork 
and affording a splendid example of the way to use 
the Fig in the supplanting of much of, the 
over-planted and _ profitless Euonymus, 
Virginian Creeper and Ivy seen in the 
London suburbs. There is a_ possi- 
bility of profitably using much of the 
wall and fence space by planting fruit 
trees, and the luscious Fig might well be 
one of those chosen. 

The Importance of Summer-Sown 
Vegetables.—At a recent meeting of the 
Southampton and District Gardeners’ 
Society a highly instructive lecture on 
“ Summer-sown Vegetables ” was delivered 
by Mr. W. F. Giles, Messrs. Sutton and 
Sons’ vegetable expert. The welcome break 
in the recent long drought has been most 
opportune, for the supply of vegetables 
would otherwise have been greatly cur- 
tailed were it not possible to augment the 
supply by crops raised from seeds sown 
during July. So impressed by the lecture 
were the members of the Southampton 
Society that they determined to institute 
this year a competition for the three best 
dishes of vegetables grown from seed sown 
after July 5. In this connection it may 
be remembered that Mr. Arthur W. 


Sutton, J.P., F.L.S., V.M.H., delivered 
a lecture dealing with the same 
subject before the members of the 
Royal Horticultural Society in October 
last, entitled “ How the Amateur May 
Secure Three Successive Crops of Vege- 


tables in Twelve Months Without the 
Aid of Glass or of Heat.” Some 
interesting extracts from this paper 


appeanfd 


“on page 1349 of our last 


348 
CORRESPONDENCE 


(The Editor is not responsible for the opinions 
expressed by correspondents.) 


THE PELARGONIUM, PEACE DAY, AND 
A FEW OTHER MATTERS. 


WAS so sorry to find that our genial horti- 

cultural humorist, ‘‘ Anne Amateur,” was so 
upset by the Geranium called Victory at the 
Floral Fête at Chelsea, but if it was only “as 
bad as the recent coloured covers of THE GARDEN ” 
it could not have been very bad. The illustration 
of the Irises on the cover of the issue for June 21 
was one of the cleverest examples of colour printing 
I have seen of the kind. The illustrations were 
striking and instructive. I know Mr. William 
Robinson’s dislike of the Zonal Pelargoniums, 
and remember reading a tirade of his against the 
beds of Paul Crampel in front of Buckingham 
Palace ; but I feel sure that the majority of those 
who saw them there, as I did on Peace Day, 
could but feel that nothing could have filled their 
place so well. Seen against a background of grecne 
sward, white pylons with scarlet and white banners 
streaming, the white marble monument and the 
scarlet of the Royal livery, I know of no other 
flower that could have held its own and formed 
part of the picture so perfectly as they did. The 
Geranium is not always easy to place. The 
beautiful salmon or terra-cotta King of Denmark 
is perhaps more difficult than the scarlet, but it 
associates very well with purple. There is no 
plant that suits a window so well as this old 
favourite, vielding fragrance from each leaf with 
our lightest touch and gladdening our eyes with 
its blossoms even at Christmas—beloved alike 
by king and cottager. It is happier than almost 
any other plant in a window-box outside in the 
summer-time, and it surely claims from us the 
shelter of some place within our home in the 
winter. Those who have no coke or greenhouse 
for the accommodation of a quantity required for 
general bedding can find room in the dwelling- 
house for the few sufficient to keep a window-box 
or vase gay from June till October. What other 
plant is there that will provide us with such a 
bright array of flowers for such a prolonged 
period ? Like all things possessed of a strong 
colour, the proper placing is everything; but 
where this is done the plants will require no smoked 
glasses to be seen with pleasure.—H. H. WARNER. 


APPLE ROUNDWAY MAGNUM BONUM. 


HAD a present last Christmas of a dishful 

of this Apple—not previously known to me, 
save in catalogues. I shared them (the Apples, not 
the catalogues) round with an Amateur circle of 
very critical Apple-lovers, and the verdict was “ a 
most delicious dessert Apple, equal to [some even 
dared to say ‘ better’ than} Cox’s Orange,” that 
much-debated “ Apple of Discord ” in THE GARDEN 
a while ago. I intend planting a tree or two here 
this autumn, for a good dessert Apple for Christmas 
and the New Year is always welcome.—ANNE 
AMATEUR. 


PLAGIANTHUS LYALLII. 


ULTIVATORS of hardy shrubs have to some 
extent neglected this glorious New Zealand 
subject. There is some cause for this, however, 
as during the winter of 1894-5, and again in 
1908-9, the shrubs were killed to the ground, 
and even on a south wall suffered considerably. 
Since 1909 Plagianthus Lyallii has had no 
serious set-back, and growths developed freely 
from the older wood which survived. During 
July it is unsurpassed by no other shrub 
flowering at this season in the outdoor garden. 


THI GARDEN. 


There are two forms in cultivation, not easy, 
perhaps, to readily distinguish except by the 
critic when examined separately; but growing 
together in the garden, the form staged by Miss 
Willmott at the fortnightly meeting of the Royal 
Horticultural Society is stiffer in growth, and 
the foliage is more downy, giving the plant a 
greyish sheen compared with the variety or form 
illustrated. Both are equally floriferous, th: 
branches tending to arch, so heavily are they 
clothed with the glistening white blossoms. It 
would be unfair to recommend either form to 
intending planters; both should be grown, the 
sturdier, tree-like and more hardy form in the 
pleasure grounds, and the subject of the illustra- 
tioa azainst a wall or fence. If there is a difference 
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A FORM OF THE NEW ZEALAND ‘“ WHAU- 
WHI” (PLAGIANTHUS LYALLII GLABRATA). 


in beauty of flowering, the latter would find most 
favour because of the greater contrast between 
the brighter green leaves and white blossoms. 
At Kew, New Zealand soldiers who chance to 
discover Plagianthus Lya!lii are delighted to find 
their native ‘‘ Whau-whi” flowering so freely. 
Layering provides an easy means of propagation, 
and cuttings are easy to Toot ; while a loamy soil 
inclined to be of a light rather than a heavy 
nature is desirable. The most important point 
is very efficient drainage.— \. O. 

[A few years ago Mr. W. Watson described the 
Kew plant as Plagianthus Lyallii var. glabrata. 
In addition to the differences noted by our corres 
pondent, between the true spe-ies as shown by 
Miss Willmott and the variety, the flowers of the 
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former are distinctly cup-shaped and thicker in 
texture than the variety glabrata. —Ep.] 


IRIS BLOOMS FOR MARKET. 


READING between the lines in THE GARDEN, 
both in your text and in the advertisements, 
it is evident that a boo:n is approaching with the 
tall Bearded Flag Irises, thanks mainly to recent 
introductions and the splendid pioneer work of 
such men as Mr. A. J. Bliss. That this beautiful 
flower deserves a fashionable popularity there can 
be no doubt, for, apart from its striking colouring, 
it is so easy of culture and wonderfully adaptable. 
My point injwriting, however, concerns the market- 
ing of the blooms of these Irises. Early in June, 
quite experimentally, I sent to Covent Garden 
eight bunches of bloom, twelve blooms in a bunch. 
The flowers were in perfect condition, carefully 
packed, and all of one soft creamy variety. The 
eight bunches produced one shilling! I mention 
this not in any complaining or carping spirit. 
Tne grower who took the flowers to market pointed 
oat subsequently the tenderness of the stems and 
te certainty that both standards and falls of the 
flowers would bruise in transit. My particular 
object is rather to ask if any of your Iris experts 
know of one variety less fragile than another and 
more suitable for marketing; and whether they 
can suggest special methods of packing, Spanish 
Iris:s sold at ridiculous prices this year. Surely 
there must be some way of popularising Iris 
germanica and its kindred types in the flower 
markets.—A. C. MARSHALL, Cranford, Middlesex. 
(We understand from exhibitors that any 
B:arded Iris will travel well if correctly packed. If 
the flowers are packed when young and fresh, 
the petals, we are told, are certain to bruise; 
but if the flowers are allowed to flag a little, they 
inay be packed with impunity, and will quickly 
revive when the stems are placed in water.—Eb.| 


NEW AND OLD. 


¿WOULD like to say, first of all, that Mr. Engle- 
heart in his latest communication ignores the 
fact that mine was an answer to his accusation 
that I made “ bald assertions,” and which in that 
reply I proved from historical data to be truths 
It was open to me, if I chose, to examine or not 
to examine the value of the concrete instantes 
he produced, but by no means essential to the 
point at issue, and as a fact the only name not 
modern that he noted was the Green Gage Plum, 
which thas been identified with the Verdoch of 
Parkinson. The beginnings of many fruits and 
plants are lost in the darkness of centuries, but in 


others the complete history is traceable, e.g., 


of the Potato, Tomato, Celery, aulifiower, 
Bro-coli and Strawberry, and the history of each 


fully bears out my contention that amelioration 


in size, in form, and in flavour are coincident, as a 
rule. 

With regard to Mr. Engleheart’s remarks 
(page 313), I confess that I am so dense as to be 
unable to discern how the Tomato flavour is 
lost in that of the Plum when it becomes as delect- 
able as a ripe dessert Plum, any more than I would 
expect the flavour of a Plum as delectable as honey 
should have the Plum taste lost in that of honey ! 
Of Pea Ne Plus Ultra I find that it was in existence 
in 1859, having been grown at Chiswick on trial 
in the previous year. It may aftord amusement 
to some of your readers, and may raise their 
gratitude that things are different now, to know 
that in 1856 one of the recommendations of a 
new early Pea was that each pod contained four 
Peas ! 

Then I demur to Mr. Engleheart’s gratuitous 
assumption / that held. a -cookery book up 
to derision. “referred_to it simply as an authority 
for the kind of Broccoli-then available. I will 
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add now the authority of horticulture. In Evelyn’s 
“ Acetaria ” is the first mention of the vegetable, 
and I think its earliest description, cultivation 
and use occur in the Rev. J. Laurence’s “ System 
of Agriculture,” Switzer following in one of his 
books the year after. To allow of those similarly 
minded with Mr. Engleheart in the desire for 
original flavour in vegetables, I am sending a 
copy of what Mr. Laurence states. Switzer men- 
tions one of its names as being Italian Asparagus 
because of its use as a substitute for the latter. 
As to Milton’s opinion of “ appearance,” he states 
of Eve, before partaking of the fruit, how 


** Fix'd on the fruit she gaz’d, which to behold 
might tempt alone.” 


After which he goes on to mention 


“ An eager appetite rais’'d by the smell so savoury 
of that fruit.” 


First the appearance, then the smell, and finally 
consumption. 

So Mr. Engleheart believes that gardeners are 
deluded creatures. Is not he confusing things ? 
However abundant may be the output of novelties 
and however lavish awards after inadequate 
trial, he can know little of the mentality of gar- 
deners if he believes that they as a class supersede 
tried vegetables and fruits without being well 
advised that the novelties are superior to the old. 
He is welcome to believe that Doyenné du Comice 
and other standard Pears make for his contention, 
but he cannot escape the conclusion that these, 
modern Apples, including Cox’s Orange, and other 
fruits down to the humble Currants, unknown at 
any time up to a hundred years ago, have all 
been introduced into gardens by gardeners not 
recklessly, but after being well assured of their 
superior qualities. If an old thing is good, it is 
still to be found in gardens. If it disappears, 
it is because a better has taken its place. 

Extract from ‘‘A New System of Agriculture 
and Gardening,” by the Rev. John Laurence. 
Page 370, under ‘“ Brocauli ” : ‘‘ When it is near its 
Perfection, as before, you'll see an Head in the 
Middle, almost like a Colli-flower, which is highly 
esteemed, and excellent to eat after it is boiled, 
as the Savoy; but of a much higher, sweeter, 
and finer Taste: but besides this Method of 
gathering and eating it, there is also another 
Way of managing and eating it at great Mens 
Tables: For after the Head is cut off, or that it 
offers for Seed both in the Head and Branches 
from the Stem, those Sprouts should be cut off 
at about six Inches long (Switzer states 8 inches 
and Miller 4 inches] and being stripp’d of their 
Leaves till you come toward the Top, they should 
be tied in Bunches and so boiled like Asparagus ; 
and as you cut the first Sprouts, more will succeed 
and put forth, which must be served like the 
first. \.B.—The outer Coat or Skin should be 
peeled off, and they boil in about four or five 
minutes.” 

I have to thank the Editor for placing so much 
of THE GARDEN at my disposal in this discussion, 
and would now say good-bye to Mr. Engleheart and 
wish him joy at any future tilting against windmills. 
—R. P. BROTHERSTON. 


FLAVOUR IN TOMATOES. 


KINDLY allow me space for a brief—not re- 

cantation, for my strictures were against 
the red Tomatoes in cultivation—but appreciation 
of a Tomato sent me by Mr. F. H. Chapman and 
raised by himself. It is a cross between a red and 
a yellow variety; he- calls it at present Orange 
Sunrise, and it is absolutely the best I have ever 
tasted, both raw and cooked. I do not in the least 
abjure what I have written about the lost piquancy 
of the old ribbed re& Tomatoes, but Mr. Chapman’s 
production recalls it fully and to spare. I fear 
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that if the angel, if there be such, who presides 
over celestial horticulture were to descend and 
plead with the public for yellow Tomatoes, he 
would plead in vain, for a Tomato to the public 
is a red thing. But Mr. Chapman's seedling would 
furnish him with his best argument.—G. H. 
ENGLEHEART. 


TWO FREE-FLOWERING CLEMATISES. 


S a subscriber to THE GARDEN I venture to 
enclose photographs of two Clematises on 
one of our garden walls. The varieties are 
President and Edouard Défosse.—H. G. M. SANDAS, 
Eastley End, Thorpe, Chertsey. 


THE QUEEN ALEXANDRA ROSE. 


HIS may truly be described as “ the”’ novelty 

of last year, and it will surely be everybody’s 
Rose. A flower on the lines of Juliet, it is yet far 
more beautiful and I may say more useful, for it is 
so thoroughly perpetual and every bloom comes 
perfect. The colour is intense vermilion, deeply 
shaded with old gold on the reverse of the petals. Its 
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to scrap them until every effort has been made to 
keep them in use, while the present extortionate 
prices rule. I have a watering can which was the 
twin brother of Mr. Elliott's, -and sent the good wife 
into tears every time I entered the scullery in order 
to fill it. Living as I do in a village where if one 
wants a thing done it must be performed by one’s 
self, I have become quite an expert handy-man. 
I therefore hunted up the soldering iron and made 
an attempt to solder the holes in the bottom. As 
soon as I commenced to clean the metal, the bottom 
proved to be so thin that a hole was made which 
defied all attempts at patching by means of solder. 
I therefore entirely cut out the bottom of the can 
and sawed a circular piece of wood from an inch 
thick board, which was rammed into the can and 
made a wooden bottom. Nails were then driven into 
the board through the sides of the can to hold it in 
place. The can had then a very strong bottom, 
but would not hold much water. However, after 
the whole of the bottom and the place where the 
nails had been driven in had had a thick coat of 
pitch, a very serviceable repair was made. So 
much for the bottom of the can. There still 
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startling attractiveness is beyond dispute, for it is 
conspicuous anywhere, whether surrounded by 
Mme. Edouard Herriot or other unique coloured 
Roses. It will be a glorious bedder, every shoot 
producing blossoms, and the growth is vigorous, 
yet not too much so. Surely there is no limit to 
the novelty among Roses ; this is why the new seed- 
ling Rose tent is so much sought after by the general 
public, who are now fully alive to the value of the 
new introductions. Such a Rose as this deserves 
some higher award than the gold medal, and I 
think its raisers, Messrs. S. McGredy and Son, 
should receive some special honour for raising it. 
To this firm we owe the best novelty of 1917, 
namely, Golden Emblem. What a glorious bed 
the two would make, the golden Rose in the centre 
and the Queen Alexandra Rose around it. Right 
worthily do these two maintain the prestige 
of British-raised Roses, and not even the Wizard 
of Lyons has produced anything to surpass them. 
I can thoroughly recommend both to your readers. 
—DANECROFT. 


TO REPAIR LEAKY WATERING CANS. 


CLARENCE ELLIOTT’S letter in THE GARDEN 

dated July 12 proved most interesting to me. 
I expect it will be read by numerous gardeners, 
who will pour down blessings on his head. What 
a lot of us have watering cans similar to the one 
Mr. Elliott describes! Naturally, we are not going 


remained the holes in the sides. These also proving 
too thin to solder, they were filled up with a water- 
proof compound known as Pramfix, a pitch and 
rubber composition used for fixing the rubber tyres 
to perambulator wheels. This substance can be 
purchased at any cycle dealer's, and quite a large 
stick is obtainable for 6d. It melts under heat and 
can be applied in the form of a thick paint while in 
this condition by means of a brush, afterwards 
drying quite hard. One of the holes was so large 
that I had to cut a piece of thin tin a little larger 
than the aperture, which was bent to the curve of 
the can and then fixed in position with the Pramfix. 
Prout’s Elastic Glue is another substance which 
will make a splendid filling for holes in watering 
cans, and has the advantage of being cheaper than 
Pramfix. It is used in exactly the same manner. 
These patches did not add to the beauty of the 
watering can, but I shall adopt Mr. Elliott’s idea and 
give it a coat of paint, which will hide the blemishes. 
I have found this Pramfix very useful for a number 
of garden operations, such as holding together a 
broken frame or greenhouse glass, and as a styptic 
after pruning Plums. When grafting-time comes 
round it also makes a very good wax for this 
purpose. While writing, can any reader tell me how 
to preserve the fragrance of Lavender? Should 
it be put direct-into bags after stripping, or is it 
better to, dry the flowers first ?—CLARENCE 
PONTING: 
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SWEET LAVENDER |. 


THE LAVENDER INDUSTRY: ITS CULTIVATION AND ITS USES. 


By J. C. Bristow-NosLe. — 


EED I tell you, Reader, that for 
centuries the chief homes of the Laven- 
der industry were the once rural and 
pretty, but now commonplace and 
suburban, neighbourhoods of Mitcham, 

Wallington and Sutton in Surrey? Nowadays 
the distinction is due to Essex, Hertfordshire, 
or Cambridgeshire; but to which one of these 
three counties I do not know for certain. The 
builder and London’s incessant call for more and 
more room expelled it from its original home 
some years back. Wander about Mitcham to-day 
and the only Lavender you see is a small patch 
here and there, and this more for old time’s sake 
than for practical purposes. Notwithstanding, 
Surrey has still a fair amount of land under the 
herb, particularly in Dorking’s beautiful and 
gloriously hilly district. 

It was the late Sir Walter Gilbey, Bart., who 
took so great an interest in all matters pertaining 
tothe land, who introduced Lavender on a large 
scale into Essex. He had fields of the herb, 
and a fine distillery as well, near his home at 


It is about the middle of July that the flower- 
buds begin to burst, but it is seldom before the 
second week in August that they fully open, 
and at this point the reaping for the distillery 
begins. The Lavender is fully ripe; this the 
fulness of the bloom indicates. 

The reapers use sickles with blades notched 
like that of a saw, and the Lavender is sawn, 
not cut off. It is said that if it were cut, some 
of the oil would drain out of the stalks. The 
sawing Closes the tiny channels therein, and thus 
the accident is guarded against. 

Each handful of Lavender is placed on the top 
of its plant till a considerable quantity has been 
reaped, and then, going back, the reapers collect 
the bunches and pack them carefully in large 
sheets of bast, about a dozen armfuls in each 
sheet, to guard against crushing and fermentation. 
Thus packed, the Lavender is taken on wagons 
to the distillery. 

Cutting for room decoration and personal 
adornment commences as soon as the flower-buds 
begin to swell and show signs of bursting, which 
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Elsenham, and worked hard, and. with success, 
to induce his neighbours to follow his example. 
For over half a century the mainstay of the 
Surrey Lavender industry has been a Miss Sprules, 
a charming old lady of Wallington, whose parents, 
grandparents and great-grandparents were all in 
the “trade,” as we say. Miss Sprules was one 
of the first among Surrey growers to make Lavender 
water at home, and to retail it from her home. 
Queen Victoria was one of her customers; while 
all the older members of the present Royal Family 
have patronised her at some time or another. 
Lavender bushes, which are little more than 
2 feet high when fully grown, are propagated 
from cuttings, which in many cases are struck 
under hand-lights. Afterwards they are placed 
in specially prepared beds, and here they remain 
for twelve months, clipping being resorted to 
frequently to strengthen the growth. When 
eventually the young plants are transferred to 
the fields in neat rows, they are again kept carefully 
cut’ back for some time. Indeed, they are not 
allowed to flower before they are fully two years 
old: “They ‘aré ‘most ‘productive at the age of 
four. Two or' three years later they are dug up, 
and ‘after  suitible ‘cuttings ‘Have ‘been’ taken 
from them, até throwt away, and’ the ahd is/hot 
devoted to Lavender again for several seasons: ` 


is sometimes as early as the first week in July. 
Such is the result of the competition among the 
growers to be the first with the herb in the large 
markets, 

From a distance of a hundred yards or 
so there are few more beautiful sights than 
a field of Lavender ih full- bloom. The 
purple is deeper than that of the Heather 
flower, and, unlike Heather, it has not a 
patchy appearance. There is one unbroken sheet 
of rippling purple. | 

It is interesting to see the herb being distilled. 
There is an aperture at the top of the still through 
which a man enters, and the sheaves are handed 
down to him from a sert of stage level with the 
top. He packs them carefully in, pressing the 
stalks tightly down till the still is about half full ; 
then he climbs out, and the sheaves are covered 
with cold water. The still-head is then bolted 
down and heat applied. After a time the crude 
oil of lavender—a yellow, slightly turbid liquid— 
trickles out with boiling water through small 
pipes into a receiver. The oil, being much lighter 
than the water, rises to the top, and is carefully 
skimmed off and filtered. From 2olb. to 3olb. 
of oil, or, before the war, between fifty and 
g€Venty pounds’ worth, are obtained from an 
acre- of the’ herb. Thus a little light is thrown 
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on the profitable side of the industry. Nowadays, 
of course, the oil is worth considerably more 
than the foregoing figure. 

Growers who have not a distillery of their own— 
and their name is legion—either sell their Lavender 
as soon as it has been cut or as it stands, 
or reap it and send it to some distillery 
to be distilled for them. The oil in the 
latter case is returned in neat stone jars or 
small barrels. 

The exhausted stalks, which are not unlike 
certain rushes, are used for manure and as litter 
in stables, or are tied up in small bundles and 
sold for fumigating hospitals and sick-rooms. 
Two or three of the stalks burnt on a hot shovel 
will deodorise and kill any bad or objectionable 
smell. 

Miss Sprules once told me that in making 
Lavender water she merely mixed some rectified 
spirit and a small quantity of rose water with 
the pure oil, and then distilled the mixture, the 
result being a deliciously fragrant perfume, which 
was quite white and which would keep in any 
climate and for any length of time. The following 
recipe, however, is the one generally recommended : 
Oil of lavender, eight drachms; essence of musk, 
four drachms ; essence of ambergris, four drachms ; 
oil of cinnamon, ten drops; oil of geranium, 
two drachms; spirits of wine, twenty ounces. 
More lavender oil may be used, and some of the 
other juices or oils may be omitted. It is merely 
a matter of taste. 

The scent should not be bottled before it has 
matured for three or four years. It was always 
allowed to mature for this period at Sir Walter 
Gilbey’s distillery. 

Many professional growers also make Lavender 
sachets and faggots. The Lavender for the 
former is dried on canvas trays in warm cup- 
boards, and then ground and mixed with powdered 
gum benzoin, a small quantity of otto of lavender 
being added. The faggots are cut when the 
flowers have fully expanded, the spikes being 
spread and dried slowly in a cool, shady place 
before the bundles are made up. 

Lavender water is used largely in medicine, both 
as a drug and to disguise the unpleasant taste 
of other drugs. The medical profession recommend 
it, too, as a nerve tonic. Indeed, it is said to be 
without its equal in this respect. 

The delicious odour is also an excellent remedy 
against the annoying gnat in the summer. A 
few drops sprinkled on a handkerchief are all 
that is required to give perfect freedom from the 
irritating tiny pest. One or two ounces of the 
dried flowers, sewn up in a muslin bag and placed 
among clothes and linen put away in a drawer 
or wardrobe, not only keep the clothes sweet and 
fresh, but also hold the destructive moth at bay. 
The saying ‘‘ Laid up in Lavender ” originated 
from this use to which the herb is put. Then 
laundresses, particularly in Spain, still use the 
scent for perfuming the clothes of their 
well-to-do customers. This reminds me that 
the word ‘‘laundress’’ was originally ‘‘ laven- 
deress.”’ 

Lavender culture and distillation, to which 
might be added the cultivation and distillation of 
Mint, Rosemary, Camomile, and the Cabbage 
and Provence Rose, and bee-farming, is an ideal 
occupation for the gentlewoman who must earn 
a living and has a fair amount of capital at 
her disposal. 

There is no need to hawk the scent when it 
has been made. The world is greedy for it, and 
will come and, as I have intimated, pay for it 
at a good price. But long and dreary is the wait 
before the Lavender plants come into profit. It 
is this that necessitates.more capital than at first 
seems essential. 
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IRIS TINGITANA 


HIS North African species is admittedly 
the finest of the Xiphium section and 
also the most difficult to flower. So 
shy of flowering, indeed, is it in all but 
the warmest and most sheltered districts 

of this country that its cultivation has been given 
up as hopeless by all but a few enthusiasts. The 
latter always hope to obtain, and sometimes 
succeed in obtaining, a flower or two by growing 
their bulbs in rich so.] and in some sunny corner. 
More often than not, however, even if buds develop, 
they are damaged or killed outright by late frosts, 
for they make their appearance in April. The 
plants themselves are hardy enough and multiply 
rapidly by means of offsets, but a plant that merely 
produces the long straggling leaves of I. tingitana 
without ever flowering can- 
not expect to retain in- 
definitely its position in one 
of the most sheltered spots 
of the garden. 

Accordingly, in August 
last my patience with this 
plant was exhausted and I 
dug up the bulbs, intending 
to throw them away in order 
to make room for some- 
thing that would give some 
return for the trouble ex- 
pended on it. When, how- 
ever, I had lifted the bulbs, 
they looked so large and 
fat and sound that I was 
loath to throw them away, 
and it suddenly occurred 
to me that if I could 
ripen the bulbs, as they 
must be ripened by the 
heat of the soil in their native Tangier, they might 
reward me by producing flowers. I therefore put 
about half a dozen bulbs into a paper bag and 
filled it with the sand that represents soil 
in my garden, and put the bag on top of the 
asbestos covering of the hot-water cylinder in a 
warm cupboard near the kitchen range. The rest 
of the bulbs I left in the bulb shed, intending to 
plant them as late as possible, and only when the 
signs of recommencing growth should make 
it inexpedient to leave them any longer un- 
planted. 

The autumn is always a busy time, when there 
are Tulips innumerable and Iris bulbs to be re- 
planted and only a limited number of daylight 
hours in which to plant them, and it was not until 
past the middle of November that I came upon the 
bulbs of I. tingitana lying in the bulb shed and 
showing by their green shoots and pushing roots 
that it was high time they were in the ground. 
Then I remembered the bag of bulbs on the hot- 
water cistern and expected to find them dried up 
and probably dead. When I turned them out, 
they were certainly not so plump and firm as in 
August, but they seemed sound and there were no 
signs of growth in the form either of shoots or 
roots. I then planted the two lots of bulbs side 
by side, and it was not long before the shoots of 
those from the bulb shed were above the ground. 
Every gardener knows how early in the autumn the 
new shoots of Spanish Irises appear above the 
surface and how the foliage sometimes suffers in 
hard winters. Obviously it would be better to 
postpone replanting as long as possible, but my 
experience is that in September or, if not then, at 
any rate in October, the signs of growth are so 
obvious that replanting cannot be any longer 
delayed. 

By the New Year the leaves of the group 
from the bulb shed were several inches in length, but 
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there was no sign of the others.. A month later 
there was still no sign, and I thought that the 
baking and cooking had been too effective. It was 
not until well on in February that the first shoot 
appeared, but soon the growth became rapid and 
it was noticeable how much healthier and how 
much deeper in colour was the foliage of these 
baked bulbs than was that of those that had 
merely lain in the bulb shed. From the latter 
there was not a flower, but among the others the 
large bulbs all produced their flowers in June. 
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This year I shall lift all my bulbs and bake 
them in the same way until about the end of 
October, and I am inclined to think that I shall 
treat in the same way as many of the rest of my 
Xiphiums äs I can provide room for. I often notice 
that their foliage suffers in the winter and that this 
weakens the bulbs, for I grow mostly hybrids of 
the early flowering form of Xiphium, which for 
long usurped the name of filifolia. They flower under 
ordinary treatment a fortnight or more before the 
older forms of Spanish Iris, and their precocious 
growth makes them liable to injury from cold. 

The flowers of I. tingitana are larger than those 
of any of the other members of this group, and are 
remarkable for the size and brilliance of the bright 
patch of orange on the falls. The exact shade of 
blue-purple in the rest of the flower varies slightly 
in the individual plant, but no other colour than 
this appears to be known. 
The appearance of an albino 
form among seedlings would 
be no surprise, and would 
doubtless be a very desir- 
able plant. by 
h It is curious that I. 
Xiphium, which has given 
its name to the group to 
which I. tingitana belongs, 
should stand quite apart 
from all the others in one 
respect, namely, in the 
absence of any linear peri- 
anth tube between the top 
of the ovary and the base 
of the segments of the flower. 
In I. tingitana the tube is 
often over an inch in length, 
and it occurs in all the 
other known species, viz., 
filifolia, juncea and Bois- 
Xiphium 


sieri. Moreover, in ‘hybrids between 

and these species, a tube of some length is 
always present, and its absence in most of 
the so-called Dutch Irises shows that they 


are merely forms of Xiphium. There are, how- 
ever, two or three varieties which show the tube, 
and these are undoubtedly hybrids of I. tingitana 


_and Xiphinm. Years ago Sir Michael Foster gave 


me a hybrid between these two species and told 
me that it consoled him to some extent for his 
inability to make I. tingitana flower freely. The 
flower is not as fine as that of the true species, 
though it is a good substitute. However, a sub- 
stitute is no longer necessary, for I feel sure that 
those who will give themselves the slight trouble 
of following the method I have described will be 
rewarded with flowers of the best’of all the Xiphium 
Irises. 


Charterhouse, Godalming. W. R. DYKES. 


Visits to Iris Gardens.—Il 


MR. AMOS PERRY’S, ENFIELD, MIDDLESEX, 
JUNE 12. 


ROM London to Enfield is only about 

half an hour by train, and Mr. Perry’s 

nurseries here were known all over the 

world before the war for their extensive 

collections of herbaceous plants, and 
especially for rare alpines and Lilies. When the 
war made it impossible to keep all these 
collections in good condition, Mr. Perry very 
wisely confined his attention to his rarer things, 
and most of these have survived. 

I therefore did not see as many Irises as I had 
expected, but-the few which I did see well 
AY ) a number of 
Vari 
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a number of Mr. Perry’s new seedlings, some 
of which he may name and send out in the 
future. 

Here I also saw the new American self yellow 
variegata, Mrs. Sherwin-Wright. It is a good 
yellow, but apparently no better than aurea, 
and I agree with Mr. Perry that it should never 
have been named. The Siberian Irises were 
specially interesting. Of these Perry's Blue is 
by far the finest clear sky blue I have ever seen 
in this group, and has splendid horizontal falls 
(pointing to sanguinea not sibirica, as a parent, 
but it is classed with sibirica on account of its 
height). Mrs. Edward Sanders is the darkest 
blue of the group. Peggy Perry is intermediate, 
and Mrs. Perry is a blush white. These are four 
valuable varieties. Among other Irises I saw 


some fine specimens of chrysographes, Bulleyana, 
Wilsonii, and the Californian Douglasiana and 
Mr. Perry claims that he does not 


Watsoniana. 
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Honeysuckle or Woodbine 
(Lonicera Periclymenum) 
By MISS H. C. PHILBRICK. 


T received the generic name of Lonicera 

as a compliment from Plumier to Adam 

Lonicer, a physician at Frankfort. We 

name it Woodbine, because it winds itself, 

as it were, in wedlock to every tree and 
shrub in its neighbourhood, which it graces by 
its well-attired branches in return for the support 
it borrows; hence it is styled the ‘‘ Bond of 
Love.” 


“The Woodbines mix in am’rous play, 
And breathe their fragrant leaves away.” 


We must carry our minds back to the reign 
of Edward III. It appears at that time to have 
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‘“ CANOPIED WITH LUSCIOUS WOODBINE” (LONICERA PERICLYMENUM). 


find Californian Iris:s difficult to transplant during 
or immediately after the blooming period, 
providing they can be watered as soon as set. 
He is the first person I have met who says 
that the transplanting. of these varieties is 
practicable. 

Oriental Poppies were gorgeous. I had never 
before seen so many different colours in Poppies, 
and came away entirely converted to the new 
race and particularly pleased with the smallest 
of them, Perry’s Pigmy. 

In specially prepared frames were many species 
of rare Lilies, and also some of Mr. Perry’s hybrids ; 
while behind his house, half a mile or so from the 
nursery, was a wonderful rock garden full of the 
very rarest alpines, most of which, unfortunately, 
I did not know, and which are Mr. Perry’s especial 
delight. He has collected them himself all over 
Europe and Asia Minor, and tells me he has 
collectors in all parts of the world. He has raised 
a large quantity of hybrids, and intends to devote 
himself entirely to that work as soon as he is 
able to get his nursery back into its proper 
condition. 


Germantowm, Pa., U.S.A. Joun C. Wister. 


been emblematical of true love. Listen for a 
moment to Chaucer, the father of English poetry. 
He says: 


“ And tho’ that were chapélets, on her hede, 
Of fresh Woodbine, he such as never were. 
To love untrue, in word in thought ne dede ; 
By ay stedfast ; ne for plesance ne fere, 
The that they shulde hir hertes all to tere, 
Would never flit, but ever were stedfast ; 
Till that hir lives there asunder brast.” 


It is interesting to note that this climbing 
plant always turns from east to west, and so 
firmly does it hold its supporter in embrace that 
we often see young trees and branches indented 
like a screw by the pressure. As the gentle 
Desdemona clung to the dark warrior, so have we 
seen the supple and delicate stalks of the Woodbine 
endeavour to embrace the trunk of the sturdy 
Oak; and in the bold attempt it is often seen 
thrown off to perish on the ground, unless caught 
by humbler shrubs, which seem almost proud tu 
display the festoons which the monarch of the 
woods had discarded. We love to see shrubs 
**o’er—canopied with luscious Woodbine,” but 
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in the shade of the Oak of the forest its beauties 
wither. : 

The name of Honeysuckle, we presume, was 
given to this plant from the trick of children, 
who draw out the trumpet-shaped corollas from 
the calyx to suck the honey from the nectary. 
This flower is what is termed a tubulose nectary, 
and the sweet liquid lying at the bottom is 
secure from the reach of the busy and industrious 
honey bee; but the hawk moth, a species of the 
sphinx moth, hovers over these sweet flowers in 
the evening, and with its long tongue extracts 
the sweet liquid from the very bottom of the 
flower. Other insects that have not the advantage 
of so lengthened a tongue tap the bulbs of the 
flower by making a puncture towards the bottom, 
and then revel in the luxurious sweet. The nectary 
of a flower is that part of the blossom which 
contains a liquid honey, and we are inclined to 
think that this saccharine juice is distilled from 
the plant and conveyed to the nectary for the 
double purpose of giving nourishment to the 
parts of fructification and decomposition to the 
farina. 


+m These nature's works, the curious mind employ, 
Inspire a soothing melancholy joy.” 


The Woodbine has an elegant and light but 
negligent air, better calculated to ornament rural 
groves and woods than to embellish stately 
gardens, and a more suitable climber for the rustic 
porch than the modern portico. Cunningham has 
given it to the Cottage of Content : 


“ Green rushes were strewed on her floor, 
Her casement sweet Woodbines crept wantonly 
round, 
And decked the sod seats at her door.” 


The perfume of the Honeysuckle being of the 
delightful kind, the plant should be more frequently 
met with in the shrubbery and garden. When 
planted near the foreground it should be kept 
as a shrub, which, as well as giving neatness, ensures 
a succession of sweet flowers. In the wilderness 
walks it should have liberty to climb the trees 
and hang its glorious wreaths from branch to 
branch ; and where the Ivy gives verdure to the 
bare trunk, there should the Honeysuckle display 
its blossoms and shed its sweet odours; also 
over the rural arbours and summer-houses of the 
present day, as it did over those of Shakespeare's 
time : 

“ Beatrice who e’en now 
Is crouched in the Woodbine coverture."’ 
—“ Much Ado About Nothing.” 


Severai of our nurserymen of this country are 
offering us many distinct varieties of the Lonicera, 
besides many varieties of the common Woodbine. 
A garden surely is unworthy the name of a garden 
without the Honeysuckle bearing its part. The 
first which comes into bloom is Lonicera fragrantis- 
sima, a small flower which blossoms in January 
and continues through February and March; 
then, later, we have the pale flower, deliciously 
scented, the Early Dutch. The flowers of this 
variety have rich colour; the leaves are fine, 
and the scarlet fruit is equally ornamental. Neither 
the florist, the artist, nor the poet can ever dispense 
with this exquisite and delightful flower. ‘‘ So 
doth the Woodbine the sweet Honeysuckle 
gently entwist.’’ (Shakespeare, “ A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream.”’’) 

Following this we have the Japanese Honey- 
suckle, which is remarkable for the veining of 
its leaves. It is perfectly hardy and flowers with 
us, the flower being small and unimportant, but 
highly fragrant. It can be freely propagated by 
cuttings and should have a place in the flower 
garden... There -is( a( Honeysuckle which has 
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delicious Jasmine-scented flowers, but is easily 
killed in severe winters. 

The common Honeysuckle will grow in almost 
any soil or situation, and there are few inmates 
of the shrubbery more to be desired than these 
odoriferous stragglers, which perfume the air 
to a great distance, more especially in the morning 
and evening. How greatly would our hedges be 
enriched by a few cuttings being stuck in the 
ground; how little the trouble, the expense 
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none; but the delightful air would repay the 
labour a thousandfold. 

I must just give a quotation from Milton 
and Tennyson before I close my paper. The 
former speaks of ‘‘ The well-attired Woodbine ” ; 
the latter, in his ‘‘ May Queen,” says: 


‘“ The Honeysuckle round the porch 
Has woven its wavy bowers.” 


Is not this a gem in itself ? 


THE GARDEN CLEMATISES 


MONG hardy climbers the Clematis is 
surpassed only in value by climbing 


Roses. Quite a considerable number 
of the species are possessed of great 
beauty, but these are 

even surpassed by the very many 

garden varieties. Their decora- 


tive uses in our gardens are many 
and varied. Clematises thrive in 
most garden soils, with a preference 
for a fibrous, chalky loam. Lime, 
chalk or old mortar rubble should 
be added if the ground is deficient 
in this very desirable ingredient. 
Cow-manure will improve light soils, 
and leaf-mould and wood-ashes are 
beneficial if the soil is heavy. The 
garden Clematises are very largely 
propagated by grafting. Consider- 
able difference of opinion exists re- 
garding this method of increase. It 
may be described as a necessary 
evil, though the Clematis is also 
increased by internodal cuttings and 
layering. 

The best time for planting is in 
October and November, or in the 
spring. As florists supply the great 
majority of plants in pots, planting 
may be done at any season of the 
year, assuming the weather is favour- 
able. The garden, however small, is 
hardly worthy of the name if there is 
not a place for one or two Clema- 
tises. Owners of small gardens talk of 
being shut in, then plant Clematises 
on the fences. Complaints of plants 
failing can frequently be traced to 
the positions being hot and sunny, 
causing the stems to crack. Thus 
shelter, at least for the lower stems, 
seems desirable. For clothing walls, 
fences, arbours, porches and verandas 
Clematises are very useful. On walls 
and fences, when choice of aspect 
exists, choose the west, north-west and north posi- 
tions. Use poles or Pea-sticks—of Oak if available 
—for support, even against a wall. This is 
preferable to nailing the growths. 

One of the most important cultural details of 
the garden Clematis is pruning. March is a suit- 
able time to do the work. Most of the best garden 
varieties of Clematis belong to one or other of 
the following five sections, divisions which provide 
a useful guide to describe the varied methods of 
pruning. 

Florida Varieties—These flower from May 
to July from the firm wood of the previous year’s 
growth. Little actual pruning is required; 
rather, the removal of weak and straggling growths. 
Valuable sorts in this section include Belle of Wok- 
ing, silvery grey; Countess of Lovelace, bluish 
lilac ; Duchess of Edinburgh, pure white ; Fortunei, 
creamy white; J. H. Veitch, lavender blue; and 
Lucie Lemoine, white, all with double flowers. 


CLEMATIS MRS. CHOLMONDLEY 


Patens Varieties.—in full beauty during May 
and June. The flowers are produced on the previous 
year’s wood, hence no hard pruning must be 
thought of; rather, thinning crowded shoots, 
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POLYPHYLLUS. 


cutting out weak growths, and nipping off straggling 
ends. Useful varieties are Albert Victor, lavender ; 
Duke of Edinburgh, violet purple ; Fair Rosamond, 
blush white, tinted bars; Lady Londesborough, 
silver grey; Lord Londesborough, bluish lilac ; 
Miss Bateman, white; Mrs. G. Jackman, satiny 
white; and Sir Garnet Wolseley, bluish ground, 
plum red bars. 

Lanuginosa Varieties.—These flower during 
the summer and early autumn. In addition to 
removing the weak growths they should have 
the young shoots shortened. This is perhaps the 
most valuable of the five sections, including as it 
does the following well-known sorts: Beauty of 
Worcester, bluish violet ; Fairy Queen, pale flesh, 
pink bars; Henryi, creamy white; Impératrice 
Eugénie, pure white; Lady Caroline Nevill, 
French white, barred ; Lady Northcliffe, 
free-flowering, deep lavender, shaded purple- 
blue—the white stamens are conspicuous, blooms 


AND A GOOD FORM OF LUPINUS 
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from July to September; Lord Nevill, rich 
dark plum; Marcel Moser, mauve violet; and 
Nellie Moser, light mauve, red bars. 

Viticella Varieties. — Flowering in late 


summer and autumn on the new growths, the 
following Clematises should be pruned fairly hard 


in March: Ascotiensis, azure blue; Hendersonii, 
purple blue; Lady Bovill, grey purple; 
Mrs. James Bateman, pale lavender; Ville 
de Lyon, carmine red; Viticella alba and 
V. rubra, 


Jackmanni Varieties.—These produce quanti- 
ties of blossoms in late summer and autumn, 
borne on the new growths induced by hard pruning 
in March. In addition to the popular violet 
purple Jackmanni, there are three varieties— 
Snow White, rubra (red) and superba (dark violet 


purple). Other good sorts are Alexandra, reddish 

violet ; Gipsy Queen, velvety purple; Mme. E. 
André, velvety red; and Star of 
India. A; O, 


NEW AND RARE 
PLANTS 


AWARDS OF MERIT. 

Rose Seafoam.—An entirely new 
break in the Rose world, which has 
resulted from the crossing of Rosa 
bracteata and probably a Hybrid 
Tea. The influence of the species 
named dominated the growth of the 
novelty, which evidenced great 
freedom of flowering. The new- 
comer is double-flowered, of deep 
cream colour, and is possessed of a 
moderate fragrance. 
Messrs. William Paul 
Waltham Cross. 

Delphinium Joan.— A purely 
single-flowered sort of large size, the 
flowers, which are of a rich ultra- 
marine blue shade, easily disposed 
on an attenuated spike. From 
Mr. W. Wells, jun., Merstham. 

Delphinium Sir Douglas Haig.— 
This remarkable novelty possesses a 
spike of colossal proportions, and in 
this respect is the most massive 
variety we have ever seen. The 
flowers, too, individually are of the 
largest size, too densely arranged, 
we thought, for graceful effect. The 
colour is dark purple. 

Delphinium Millicent Black- 
more.—A noveltyof exquisite beauty 
and excellence. In colour effect it 
comes into the Statuaire Rude 
category, but possesses a pronounced black centre, 
whereas the last named has a pure white centre. 
The colour is lavender mauve, with more than a 
suspicion of rose. The spike is excellent. These two 
were from Messrs. Blackmore and Langdon, Bath. 

Delphinium F. W. Smith.—In the easy dis- 
posal of the flowers individually and the elegant 
attenuated character of the spike this novelty 
approximates to the ideal. The spike, too, is 
of great length, the deep gentian blue, white-eyed 
flowers very telling. From G. 
Weybridge. 

Sweet Pea Gladys.—tThe finest lavender mauve 
we have seen, and an acquisition withal. 

Sweet Pea Doris.—In this the colour is rich 
rosy red, the flowers individually being of large 
size. These two were shown by Messrs. E. W. 
King and Co., Coggeshall, Essex. 

Sweet Pea—Annie Ireland.—The most out- 
standing ,and meritorious \picétee-edged novelty 


Shown by 
and Son, 


Ferguson, Esq., 
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that has appeared for years, an epoch-making 
sort absolutely unique among its fellows. It is 
large and finely textured withal. The cream 
ground is succeeded by buff before the rich red 
distinctive border is reached. A striking novelty 
which appeals at a glance. 

Sweet Pea Mascotts Scarlet.—This is of 
rich vinous red tone, and particularly brilliant 
and lustrous. These were shown by Messrs. 
Ireland and Hitchcock, seed growers, Mark’s 
Tey, Essex. 
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- Odontoglossum Antimons (O. Othello x O. 


-excellens).—A remarkable hybrid having a yellow 


ground copiously spotted with crimson. The 
lip is ivory white, with reddish markings near the 
crest. From Messrs. Charlesworth and Co., 
Hayward’s Heath. l 

Odontioda Lyra Rosslyn Variety (Odonto- 
glossum Jasper x Odontioda Royal Gem).—An 
almost self-coloured hybrid of reddish tone shaded 
with puce. The pinkish-tipped lip is very pretty. 
Shown by H. T. Pitt, Esq., Rosslyn, Stamford Hill. 


DAFFODIL NOTES 


By THE REV. 

The New President of the Midland Daffodil 
Society.—Mr. Henry Backhouse of Bournemouth 
was elected president of the society at our last 
annual meeting, in succession to Mr. P. D. 
Williams. He bears an honoured name in the 
Daffodil world, and like his father, the late Mr. 
William Backhouse, the raiser of Emperor, 
Empress, Gloria Mundi, Weardale Perfection 
and Mrs. Langtry, he, too, 
is a raiser of no mean order, 
and to him we owe Discus, 
Vestal Virgin, Venetia, Knight 
Templar, and many more good 
varieties which are less known. 
In the first schedule, issued 
with a covering letter in Sep- 
tember, 1898, and signed by 
the late Mr. Robert Sydenham, 
Mr. Herbert Smith and myself, 
his name appeared on the sub- 
scription list as one of the 
backers of the new venture. 
From that time until the 
present he has‘been a warm 
supporter of our society, and 
we can confidently look for- 
ward to him in his term of 
office carrying on the traditions 
of our past Presidents. May 
I take the opportunity of 
publicly thanking Mr. P. D. 
Williams, his immediate 


predecessor, for his 
services during the period he held the. 
Presidentship. 


The Late Mr. C. L. Adams.—Although a good 
many of us knew that at the time of our last show 
at Birmingham in April Mr. Adams was in anything 
but the best of health, and that since that date 
he had been extremely ill, the news of his having 
passed away came as a great shock to Mr. Herbert 
Smith and myself at the Sweet Pea Show. Earlier 
in the morning we had discussed matters in 
connection with the society, and more particularly 
the new development of our annual report, which 
will this year contain articles of interest to Daffodil 
lovers and also a dozen pictures of some of the 
best flowers staged at the 1919 show. The project 
had Mr, Adams’ warm support; and he was our 
treasurer, having succeeded the late Mr. Robert 
Sydenham in this office in 1914. Heis a very great 
loss to us. We will miss his sober advice and his 
well-directed enthusiasm for our welfare even more 
than his exhibits at our shows; although as a 
painstaking hybridiser who believed in getting 
the best blood possible for parents, he was just 
beginning to make his mark among the raisers 
of fine varieties, and in the near future, had his 
life been spared, he would have been an extremely 
formidable competitor in the classes for seedlings 
and new varieties. What else could be expected 
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from a man who planked down £50 for a bulb of 
Mrs. Ernst Krelage? It is an open secret that 
one of the donors of the White Daffodil Trophy 
was our good friend Mr. Adams, and although I 
used to chaff him about the wording of the 
regulations by which the flowers were to be judged, 
as it seemed that anything might pass muster if 
the judges had only sufficient imagination, I am 
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sure the establishment of the class has done good 
in encouraging the production of pure white 
trumpets, of which very select company one of 
the very best still is the refined and beautiful 
White Knight. 

Up to rg1g inclusive the wording of the 
white Daffodil class was ‘White, those known 
to go almost white, or, in the opinion 
of the judges, those likely to go almost white.” 
At the last annual meeting this was altered to 
‘ White or those nearest white,” or to something 
to that effect, but I forget the exact wording. 
Mr. Adams was the originator of the Daffodil 
ditch—an admirable arrangement for tempering 
the task of hybridisation and cross-fertilising to 
Anno Domini backs. Would that he had lived 
longer to use it! Would that he had been spared 
to see more of his unbloomed seedlings flower ! 
In the passing away of C. Lemesle Adams the 
Midland Society has lost one of its best friends 
and workers. May I express to his widow and 
family the deep and sincere sympathy of all our 
members. At the request of Mr. Backhouse, 
our President, and myself as Chairman of the 
Executive Committee, I am thankful to say our 
mainspring, Mr. Herbert Smith has consented to 
carry the additional burden of the treasurership 
until the next annual meeting, which will be held 
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some time during the afternoon of the first day 
of the show. i 

Quite in the Old Style—Many and quaint 
were the wagers of the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries. There is something of- the 
flavour of the past in the contest which has been 
arranged to come off at Christchurch, Canterbury, 
New*Zealand, on September 18. Mr. Robert Gibson 
of Manaia, N.Z., is going to stage thirty varieties 
of English-raised Daffodils, three stems of each 
variety, against thirty varieties of Daffodils, 
three stems of each variety, raised at Otahuna by 
Mr. A. E. Lowe, whom readers may remember is 
one of the most famous seedling-raisers in the 
Dominion, and the man who has been about the 
longest at the game. Mr. Lowe is the head- 
gardener of Colonel R. Heaton Rhodes of Tai Tapu, 
Otahuna, near Christchurch. The Sun newspaper 
has offered a silver trophy and fro to the winner. 
I only hope that no abnormal spell of weather 
or any other unforeseen circumstances will prevent 
the two champions meeting. It will be extremely 
interesting to see what will happen, although I 
have an idea that Mr. Gibson will win, for, as I 
understand it, the contest is between Daffodils 
raised anywhere in England, Scotland, Ireland 
and Wales against Daffodils raised in one solitary 
garden in New Zealand. 
Why, I doubt if even an 
Engleheart or a Jj. C. 
Williams would come off 
victorious if pitted against 
the combined resources of all 
other raisers! It is a very 
big task indeed that is asked 
of Mr. Lowe. It seems to 
me that it would have been 
more equal had he bad all 
New Zealand-raised seedlings 
to pick from. Why should > 
not Daffodil-showing matches 
be introduced here at home ? 
“Mr. So-and-so challenges 
any comer to meet him at 
the next Midland Show with 
twenty varieties, three stems 
of each variety, all the 
varieties on both sides to 
have been raised by the ex- 
hibitor,” -would be quite a 
novel addition to the adver- 
tisement pages of THE 
GARDEN, and if the challenge materialised, the 
result would be sure to create much interest. 


BEES 


Y the time these notes are in print, 

the honey harvest, except in Heather 

districts, will be practically over. All 

comb honey in section racks must be 

removed as soon as possible; the wood 
of the sections should be carefully scraped of all 
propolis, and if each section is wrapped up in a 
piece of grease-proof paper and stored in a dry 
and fairly warm place, the honey will keep in 
good condition for many months. It is important 
to stand the sections the right way up—the same 
position as they were in the hive split top upper- 
most. 

Never under ordinary conditions attempt to 
remove honey from a hive without the use of the 
super clearer. Any other method irritates the 
bees, causes loss of life, and is likely to make the 
colony bad-tempered for many days to come. 

Always remove the supers in the evening, 
after the bees have ceased flying for the day, 
the super clearer board having been placed below 
twenty-four hours ‘previously; Be most careful 
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not to expose any honey, especially wet combs 
from the extractor, during the daytime ; otherwise 
robbing may be started in the apiary, a state of 
affairs that may lead to the most disastrous 
results. Robbing is much easier to prevent 
than to stop, and in nine cases out of ten when 
robbing does occur it is due to carelessness on the 
part of the bee-keeper. e 

With regard to sections that are not properly 
capped over, these must either be used at once 
or the honey can be extracted and placed in a 
ripener to mature before being bottled up. 

Never mix honey from uncapped comb with 
that taken from comb fully sealed. The former 
is generally unripe, and if mixed with the latter 
may cause fermentation in the whole. 

Honey in shallow frames should be left in. the 
hive as long as possible, as both the density and 
flavour are improved thereby. When taken off 
it should be extracted immediately, while it is 
still warm; if allowed to get cold it will not 
leave the cells so readily, and a greater quantity 
will remain for the bees to clear up when the 
extracted combs are replaced above the open 
super clearer. 

Always wait a few days after the last super 
has been finally removed before examining the 
brood chamber; this will give the bees time to 
settle down. Even with the best management 
bees are often very cross if manipulated imme- 
diately after their surplus honey has been taken. 

The beginning of August is a good time to 
introduce fresh queens. As a rule it pays to 
re-queen every year. A queen hatched out in 
June or July of last year is at her best this summer, 
and her egg-laying abilities will gradually diminish 
during the succeeding years of her life. If left 
to themselves the bees will often keep their queen 
for three or four years; but it is not profitable 
for the bee-keeper to do so. Bee-keeping is like 
poultry-keeping in this respect—it pays to keep 
pullets, but not old hens. 

Through the agency of the Food Production 
Department a number of pure mated Italian 
queens are being imported into this country in 
weekly batches, and these, together with Italian 
Dutch hybrids, are being distributed to the 
shareholders of the different county ‘‘ restocking ” 
associations ; but as the supply is not more than 
25 per cent. of the demand, only the earliest 
shareholders will be able to obtain queens this 
year. Good strains of Italian queens can, however, 
be obtained from many private breeders in this 
country,”and no stock of bees should be wintered 
with an old queen if a young one can possibly 
be secured. 


Birdwood, Wells, Somerset. L. BiGc-WITHER. 


‘The Indian Horse Chestnut 
(Esculus indica). 


LOWERING during June and early 
July, four to six weeks later than the 
common Horse Chestnut, the subject 
- of this note should receive much more 
attention. At midsummer few will dis- 
pute the statement that Zsculus indica is one of, 
if not the most beautiful flowering tree of large 
size available for ornamental planting ; hence 
its value in our pleasure grounds and parks both 
as a specimen and avenue tree. Some diffidence 
was at first felt in planting an Indian tree, except 
experimentally, but the results amply justify 
planting, except in obviously cold, exposed and 
otherwise unsuitable positions. 
The difficulty of importing seeds in good con- 
dition from its native habitat, North-West Hima- 
laya, was for some time a bar to its extensive 
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propagation. This bar is removed now that fruits 
mature freely during most seasons in this country, 
notably on trees at Kew, Barton (Suffolk) and 
Tortworth. 

Notable features of the Indian Horse Chestnut 
are its luxuriant dark shining green foliage, with 
leaflets up to a foot long, and its slender, cylindrical 
panicles of blossoms 9 inches to 18 inches in length. 
The flowers are white, blotched at first with yellow, 
changing to brown red with age. Successional 
development of the blossoms on the inflorescences 
maintains the beauty of the trees for at least a 
month. A tree at Barton in Suffolk, now about 
70 feet high, is stated to have been introduced 
in 1851. 


Gardening: of the Week 


GARDENS. 


FOR SOUTHERN 


@ The Kitchen Garden. 


Turnips.—Make a good {sowing of Turnips 
for winter supplies on ground which has been 
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cleared of early Potatoes. Give the surface a 
good dusting of soot or wood-ashes, then lightly 
fork it over. Rake it level and bring to a fine 
tilth. Sow the seed in drills about 15 inches 
apart. Should the ground be dry, the drills must 
be watered thoroughly before sowing the secd. 
Red Globe and Green Top Stone are excellent 
varieties for present sowing. 


Runner Beans.—Give these copious supplies 
of water when in full bearing, and, if possible, 
water them with diluted farmyard drainings. 
Failing this, some artificial manure should be 
washed into the roots when watering. It is very 
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beneficial to the plants to spray them with the 
garden hose late in the evening. 


Asparagus.—Give this important vegetable 
every encouragement to develop: its growth 
perfectly. During showery weather sprinkle some 
approved fertiliser over the beds so that the 
rain may wash it down to the roots. Hoe between 
the plants as often as possible, and place stakes 
or wires to support the strong growth, or it will 
be damaged by rough weather. l 


Globe Artichokes.—Keep these well su plied 
with stimulants while they are producing heads 
When the heads are ready, cut them and place them 
in water in a cool place, where they will keep in 
good condition for several days. 


Fruit Under Glass. 


Strawberries for Forcing.—As soon as the 
young plants are well rooted they must be potted 
into their fruiting pots. A good substantial 
compost must be provided for them, or poor results 
will follow. Good fibrous loam, well-decomposed 
horse-manure, wood-ashes or soot, and crushed 
bones will form a good rooting medium. Pot the 
plants firmly, and put them in a shady situation 
for a few days to recover from the shift. They 
must then be placed in the open. Water them 
carefully till they are well rooted, and syringe 
them twice{a day. 

The Early Vinery.—As soon as the crop has 
been cleared from the early Vines, the borders 
must be thoroughly soaked with water. It will 
also be beneficial to wash the Vines thoroughly 
every evening with the garden engine or hose pipe. 
If the rods are infested with mealy bug, attention 
should be directed to the destruction of this pest. 
Vines which have produced unsatisfactory crops 
may have their roots attended to at any time during 
the autumn. It may be necessary to lift the roots 
and replant them in new soil. Plant them as 
near to the surface as possible, and make the soil 
quite firm. If the roots are both inside and out, 
the inside borders should be attended to first, 
leaving the outside borders for another season. 


The Hardy Fruit Garden. 


Apricots.—The fruits must be protected from 
the ravages of insect pests, or a large proportion 
of them will be spoilt. Earwigs are responsible 
for a great deal of the mischief, but they are easily 
trapped in Bean stalks placed among the branches. 
The traps*must be examined every morning, 
and the insects blown into a jar of paraffin. Wasps 
may be kept in check by destroying their nests, 
which must be systematically searched for. 

Peaches and Nectarines need the same 
precaution in regard to these pests. The early 
varieties willfnow be ripening, and the fruits 
must be examined every morning and gathercd 
before they become too ripe. Give plenty of 
stimulants to"midseason and late kinds, and remove 
all superfluous growth as it appears. 


The Flower Garden. 


Lawns.—Newly laid turf must be well watered 
where this is practicable, also lawns which were 


Í sown in the{spring. Lawns at the moment are 


very dtiedfup and need little mowing. Under 
these circumstances it is wise, when using the 
mowing-machine, to remove the grass-box and 
allow the cuttings to remain on the surface. 


Summer Bedding.—The plants have needed 
abundance of water to keep them in a progressive 
mood." ;Now that they have plenty of roots, a 
little stimulant should be given them when 
watering. Afrtificial@manure or soot sprinkled 
among them previous to watering will answer 


this purpose. 
} Plants Under Glass. 


General Work.—A batch of cuttings of Coleus 
thyrsoideus rooted now will be useful for flowering 
in small pots. When the earliest plants of 
Perpetual-flowering Carnations are well rooted, 
give them a little soot water, syringe them at 
regular intervals with a rust specific, and fumigate 
them once a fortnight to destroy aphis. Give 
specimen Ferns plenty of room to develop into 
shapely plants, and afford abundance of air now that 
growth is nearly completed. Orders should now 
be placed for early flowering bulbs. 
eG we aa E. HARRISS. 

f° #8 "07 (Gardener to Lady Wantage.) 

Lockinge Gardens, Wantage, Berks. 


a _FOR NORTHERN GARDENS. 
The Kitchen Garden. 


Globe Artichokes.—Plants put out in April 
must be well attended to as regards water, as, unless 
they have been well mulched, they are sure to be 
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suffering from the drought. These plants which 
have finished their crop should have the stems 
shortened back and all decayed leaves removed. 


Scarlet Runners.—In order to be assured of 
a continuous yield, it will be advisable to apply 
a mulch of good farmyard manure on each side 
of the row. This is all the more necessary where 
the soil is of a light nature, and in addition give the 
plants a good soaking of water. Stop the growths 
when they are nearing the top of the supports. 


French Beans.—As these Beans make rapid 
growth at this season, it might be advisable to 
make another sowing for late supplies. With 
this sowing the chief points to be observed are 
to see that they are given plenty of space between 
the plants and an abundance of mcisture at the 
roots. Earlier batches that are yielding should 
be regularly picked to prolong the bearing season. 


Winter Spinach.—The present is a suitable 
time to make a first sowing, to be followed by 
another about a fortnight hence. Before sowing 
make the ground moderately firm, and sow in drills 
15 inches apart. 


The Flower Garden. 


Violas.—So far Violas have given a good display, 
but are now showing signs of exhaustion. Go 
over the plants and remove all faded flowers, 
and give the bed a good soaking, first with clear 
water and afterwards with liquid manure. This 
will have the effect of again starting them into 
growth, from which a good stock of cuttings 
can be had for another season. 


Layering Carnations.—Preparations must now 
be made to make a Start with this important work, 
the object being to have the young plants well 
rooted by the autumn. As stocks of all the best 
varieties are so much depleted, it will be advisable 
to root all the shoots that are likely to make 
good plants. Where the soil is of a heavy nature, 
it will be as well to make up a compost of a sandy 
nature for the purpose of layering. 


Budding Roses.—Although there is not much 
budding now done in private places, it is 
always wise to have a few plants budded, par- 
ticularly of some old favourite that is difficult 
to obtain from the growers. The present is a 
suitable time to commence operations, choosing, 
as far as possible, dull and showery weather for 
the work. 


Plants Under Glass. 


Salvia splendens.—To provide a stock of this 
showy winter-flowering plant it will be advisable 
to insert a batch of cuttings at this time. 
These cuttings will root very readily, and by the 
autumn will make splendid little + plants for 
decorative purposes. 

Begonia Gloire de Sceaux.—The first rooted 
plants of this attractive winter-flowering Begonia 
should now be ready for the final potting. Continue 
to grow them on in a house where a good deal of 
moisture can be maintained. Watch carefully 
for the slightest trace of that troublesome little 
thrip that is so destructive to them. Possibly 
the best means of preventing the plants from 
being infested is to lightly fumigate them from 
time to time. 


Gardenias.—To keep up a supply of flowers 
from these plants it is necessary to root a number 
of cuttings at odd times, Cuttings can always be 
had from plants that have been cut back. Plants 
coming into flower should be well supplied with 
liquid manure. Older plants that have flowered 
and have to be retained for stock purposes should 
have the shoots shortened and be thoroughly 
sytinged with paraffin emulsion to ward off attacks 
of mealy bug. 


Fruit Under Giass. 


Strawberries.—Young plants that were layered 
into small pots some time ago will now be ready 
to be shifted into the pots in which they are to 
fruit. The soil for this potting shculd be of a 
rather heavy nature, to which has been added 
some lime rubble, soot, and a sprinkling of bone- 
meal, See that the pots are scrupulously clean, 
and pot rather firmly. Stand the pots in the 
shade for a day or two until the plants recover 
from the shift, afterwards placing them cn a 
bed of ashes. 


Orchard House.—Continue to feed trees 
swelling their fruit, and see that the roots ate 
well supplied with water. In many cases large 
fruits, particularly Apples and Pears, require 
some support. For this there is nothing better 
than the small nets which are supplied for the 
purpose, JOHN HIGHGATE. 

(Head-gardener to the Marquis of Linlithgow.) 

Hopetoun, South Queensferry, Linlithgow, 


THE GARDEN.. 


Simple Methods of 


Preservation 
BOTTLING VEGETABLES. 
(Continued from page 338.) 


Packing Leeks and the long-shaped vegetables 
needs a little skill after washing, so as to remove 
all grit from the outside. Measure off the length 
of the bottle (some a little shorter to go just under 
the shoulder of the bottle) and cut a number of 
Leeks the required length; then with a sharp 
knife divide in half (lengthwise) and wash very 
thoroughly in salted water. I want to emphasise 
the necessity of the most careful cleansing, for 
some imp of mischance always brings every particle 
of grit or black left in the Leeks to the front of 
the bottle to show up against the white back- 
ground of Leeks. Pack closely, cut-side to the 
side of the bottle, and see that no vacant spaces 
are left between the Leeks at the bottom of the 
bottle. Two simple packing sticks should be 
made, one with a blunt end and a chisel-shaped 
end, and a second with ends pointed like a butcher’s 
wooden skewer. These, measuring about a foot 
long, are most convenient to handle. Sticks serve 
in packing the purpose of the fingers, which 
cannot reach to the bottom of the smaller 
bottles. 

Celery is excellent bottled, but only the nice 
white centres of the sticks should be used. After 
cutting in two or four pieces, in lengths convenient 
for packing, brush and cleanse carefully, pack 
closely, and cover with cold water, allowing half 
a teaspoonful of salt to each small bottle. 

Asparagus is now finished for cooking purposes, 
but perhaps a few sturdy heads may be gathered 
to make a bottleful or two. Handle caretully, 
measure and pack closely ; fill up with cold water 
and add salt to taste. Two lumps of sugar in 
each bottle improves flavour and appearance if 
the Asparagus is of the giant white variety. 


Mushrooms are very popular, and cooks find 
them a welcome addition to their store cupboard 
shelves. Only sound, unblemished young Mush- 
rooms just expanded should be chosen for preserva- 
tion. This is when they have their fullest flavour, 
although some people prefer them in the button 
stage. A very small proportion of the stalks 
should be left, and the Mushrooms peeled, then 
sprinkled with a liberal allowance of pepper and a 
little salt. Pack into bottles as close as possible, 
put on glass lid, and screw loosely down; then 
see that the water in the steriliser only rcaches 
three parts up the outside of the bottles. This 
precaution is necessary, as no water is wanted 
inside the bottles, the Mushrooms being tastier 
in their own liquid. The temperature may rise 
quickly to simmering point (190°) and be main- 
tained at that for an hour and twenty minutes. 
Then remove the bottles and fill up one from the 
other. Replace in steriliser and bring to boiling 
point, and boil for an hour. Afterwards take 
out one by one and add rubber ring, glass top, 
&c., and screw down securely. 


Another Method with Mushrooms is probably 
easier to follow. After selecting, peeling, and 
sprinkling the Mushrooms with pepper and salt, 
place them in deep earthenware jars with covers, 
and stew them gently on the range or gas-ring 
or in the oven. When covered with their own 
juice, let them cool; then pack into bottles the 
next day, fill up with the richly flavoured liquid, 
put on glass lid, and put in the steriliser. Bring 
water to the boil, and boil for an hour and 
forty minutes. Then take out and securely seal 
down. 
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Mixed Vegetables are made by preparing young 
Carrots, Turnips, Beans, &c., and cutting them 
into small cubes or slices, bringing them to the 
boil for a few minutes or steaming them over 
boiling water, plunging into cold water, then 
packing into layers, 2 inches deep, of Beans, the 
same of Carrots and the same of Turnips, topping 
again with the Beans. Endless variety may be 
introduced in the choice of vegetables, and packing 
smal] sections of pure white Cauliflower play an 
important part in mixed vegetable bottling. 
Of course, each variety of veget able required should 
be prepared and steamed separately, so that they 
may be easier to handle and arrange in patterns. 
Mixed vegetables should be sterilised for at 
least an hour and three-quarters at boiling 
point. 

Carrots must, of course, be very young and 
Straight for bottling. Wash, then place in sauce- 
pan, and boil for five minutes so that the skin 
caves over without roughening the surface. 
Pack neatly into bottles, one row pointing upwards, 
the next pointing downwards, and all fitting in 
closely together. Cover with water and add a 
little salt. Sterilise at boiling point for two 
hours. 

There are, I am proud to say, quantities of 
beautiful vegetables in our English gardens worthy 
of a place in the preserved section, and it rests 
with the enterprising gardener, professional and 
amateur, to create a demand and provide a supply 
of first-class English vegetables in bottles, and thus 
secure much of the enormous trade that went to 
Continental nations, whose vegetables are, on 
the whole, inferior to our own. 

One last word. So long as a secure seal can 
be guaranteed, any jam jar or glass bottle will do 
for fruit and vegetable bottling ; but every particle of 
atr must be excluded if the contents of the bottles are 
to be kept good. MABEL EpwARDS WEBB. 
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“Autumn” Sown Onions 


Tuis little note is to remind readers that from 
the third week in July till the middle of August 
is the best time to sow Onions to stand the winter. 
Sowing must not be done before the middle of 
July, or the Onions will “ bolt” in spring. The 
principal sowing should be made next month, and 
on nice warm soils it may be continued even as 
late as the middle of September. These sowings 
afford small bulbs to draw in autumn and early 
winter and as “‘ spring onions,” while the remainder 
produce large bulbs the following summer. This 
crop, which stands the severest winter if a proper 
selection is made, is not “autumn” sown, 
although always referred to as such. *“ August ” 
sown would be a more suitable title. If the ground 
is well prepared, so-called autumn-sown Onions 
come in very useful; while in some years, like the 
present, they are one of the most valuable crops 
inthe garden. These bulbs came through the last 
hard winter almost with impunity, while they were 
sufficiently far advanced to escape the ravages 
of the Onion fly, which is now working havoc 
among spring-sown Onions. 

Preparing the Ground.—The soil should be 
rich but not freshly manured, and, above all else, 
it must be well prepared. It is useless to expect 
Onions to thrive on newly broken and lumpy 
ground. The bed should be at least 2 feet deep, 
while leaf-mould, soot, wood-ashes and fine lime 
rubble could be well incorporated with advantage 
to most soils. The seed should be sown fairly 
thickly in drills 1 foot apart. The soil should be 
dry on the top and moist underneath at the time 
of sowing. H. G 
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SOCIETIES 


ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


THE outstanding exhibit of the fortnightly meeting 
of the society, held at the London Scottish Drill 
Hall, Buckingham Gate, on July 15—the annual 
exhibition of the National Carnation Society 
{Southern Section) was associated therewith— 
was the truly magnificent display of vegetable 
produce from the Hon. Vicary Gibbs, Aldenham 
House, Elstree. It comprised approximately 
140 dishes, the whole arranged with consummate 
skill and good taste by Mr. E. Beckett, who is 
famed far and wide both as a skilful producer 
and for the unmistakable art which he ever displays 
in the exhibition hall. On the present occasion 
Mr. Beckett was not merely at his best; he sur- 
passed, in the writer’s opinion, all his previous 
efforts, particularly in the colour distribution 
of the materials employed and the remarkable 
effects these secure when judiciously blended 
together. It is in these circumstances that we 
regret the society did not rise to something 
more than the gold medal awarded. It may be— 
we are not sure off-hand whether it is so or not— 
that the award named is the limit in the case. 
If that be so, we would certainly plead for the 
creation of a new award calculated to meet such 
supe2rexc2‘lence as that to waich we refer. This 
much is suggested advisedly in order that the 
stimulus to exceptional effort be maintained 
and duly recognised. Mr. Beckett’s remarkable 
exhibit was worth going a loaz journey to see. 


FRUIT AND VEGETABLE COMMITTEE. 


Preseat: C. G. A. Nix, Esq. (chairmin), and Messrs” 
B. A. Biayard, W. Poupart, H. Rivers, H. Markham: 
E. Bkit, H. Tucker, O. Taom, A. Metca'f, G. Royaolds, 
G. Tialey, A. Ballock and C. Allgrove. 

W> have already said so mach in praise of the rem wk bie 
exhibit of vegetab‘es from th: Hoa. Vizary Gibbs, E stree 
(gacdeacr, Mr. E. Bockett), that further remark might 
appar supsriuous Brief comm:nats oa the more impor- 
tant group; should prove of iaterest. Of novelties, th> 
nəw Tomvto Golden Suarise, regarded a3 unique for 
flavour, wasiasp'endil form. Victory wa3 the nam: of a 
nw red-toppod Turnip of egz-shaped outline. Among the 
eo'our-affording item; of ths group, Tomatoes Golden 
Perfection, Peasthblow and Golden Sanrise, Red Capii- 
cum:, Purp'e Egg Fruit and coloured Kilnsy Bean were 
noid. Peas Quite Content, Elwin Beck:tt and Duke 
of Albiny wore s21 ia pyramids; waile Csery (sptendid 
fo: Jay), Cawiflowers, Oaioas, Cabbazes and Lottuces 
ravi: a flao bazkzeound. Potatoes Duke of York, New 
Qi-snani Wycom’: Star were very good. 

Of fruit, nothing attracted so much throughout the day 
a; th: new Rod Currant from Mec. H. Close, Littlecroft 
Nurs:ry, Orpington (manager, Mc. A. Buckwell). Dishes 
of fruits, cut branch:3 crowded with enormous clusters 
of the large and bii! iant fruits, ani three year old eximpics 
in pots afforded proof of its worth, the last two named 
affording indisputab‘e testimony to the wondrous cropping 
properties of ths variety. Ta: fruits are large and pro- 
du::i ia lonz racem>)s. and, among other good points, 
are hizh'y valued for ds3sert. 

M:asrs. R. F. Felton and Sons, Hanover Square, showed 
hand3om? fruits of the African Svedless Orange, a variety 
much esteemed, 


FLORAL COMMITTEE. 


Present: H. B. May, Esq. (chairman), and Messrs. 
E. A. Bowles, S. Morris, H. Cowley, C. Fielder, G. Reuthe, 
J. Heal, J. McLeod, W. Howe, J. Jennings, J. Barr, 
J. Hudson, W. Cuthbertson, A. Ireland, H. Jones, C. 
Dixon, J. Dickson, W. Thomson, E. Hazelton, C. Pearson, 
E. H. Jenkins, G. Paul and A. Turner. 


HaRDY FLOWERS. 


The finest group of these was that of Larkspurs (Del- 
phiniums) from Messrs. Blackmore and Langdon, Bath. 
Arranged on the floor they were seen to advantage. 
Statuaire Rude (pale heliotrope or lavender), Queen 
Mary (azure blue), Harry Smetham (sky blue), Ampére 
(deep gentian blue, shaded rose) and Turquoise were some 
of the best apart from the novelties gainilag awards. 

The Alder River Nursery, Iver Heath, showed many 
choice Lilies, such as regale, Brownii (very handsome), 

inum, californicum, superbum, the rarely seen 
umboldtii, together with Thayere and Wilmottiæ. 
They were associated with Acers and such interesting 
subjects as Galax aphylla and Clintonia Andrewsiana 


in | an 

Mr. ple West, Redhill, showed the scarlet Sedum 
sempervivuides and Lyco um dendroideum, the last 
named, a rarity seldom exhibited, being in fruit. 

The Misses Hopkins and Mr. G. W. Miller also showed 
bardy flowers. 


THE GARDEN. 


Messrs. Carter Page and Co., Chase Side, Winchmore 
Hill, gained a silver medal for a highly representative 
collection of Violas in pans, Amy Barr and J. B. Riding 
(reddish), Moseley Perfection (golden), Bute har pa 
Redbraes Yellow, Mauve Queen, W. H. oodgate 
(deep blue), Dunbryan (mauve) and Mrs. R. C. Pasfield 
(bronze) being some of the best. 


GREENHOUSE PLANTS. 


Mr. L. R. Russell gained a silver Flora medal for a 
table group of stove plants in which Atocasias, Dracenas, 
Crotons and the rich red Gloriosa Rothschildiana played 


a part. 

kosan: Allwood Brothers, Hayward’s Heath, had 
excellent Carnations, both border and perpetual-flowering 
sorts, and, alongside, groups of their Allwoodii Pinks, 
in which Harold, Jean, Mary and others were prominent. 

Messrs. H. B. May and Sons, Edmonton, contributed 
a table of Ferns freely interspersed by groups of Heliotropes, 
Fuchsias, Verbenas, Lantanas and Asparagus plumosa 
nana. 

Giant plants of well-flowered Gioxinias of an excellent 
strain were staged by Messrs. Blackmore and Langdon. 


ORCHID COMMITTEE. 


Present: Sir Jeremiah Colman, Bart. (chairman), 
Sir Harry J. Veitch, and Messrs. J. O’Brien, W. Bolton, 
A. Dye, F. J. Hanbury, R. White, W. Kaye, J. Charles- 
worth, S. Flory, P. Ralli, F. Sander, E. Ashton, J. Potter, 
R. Thwaites and E. Wilson. 

Messrs. Charlesworth and Co., Hayward’s Heath, 
had a nice collection of Orchids, for which they were 
awarded a silver Fiora medal. The chief plants were 
Cattleya Princess Royal, Odontoglossum Antimons 
(see “New and Rare Piants ”), Thunia Veitchiana, 
Læiio-Cattleya Britannia (C. Warscewiczii x L.-C. 
Canhamiana) and Cattleya Hesta. 

Messrs. Stuart Low and Co., Jarvisbrook, Sussex, 
exhibited some nice plants, for which they received a 
silver Flora medal. Among the collection were Oncidium 
pulvinatum, Dendrobium Thwaitese Veitch’s variety, 
D. Farmeri alba and Cattleya Gaskelliana variety. 

H. T. Pitt, Esq., Stamford Hill, exhibited only one 
plant, for which he received an award of merit. It was 
Odontioda Lyra Rosslyn variety (see “ New and Rare 
Plants ’’). 


NATIONAL CARNATION AND PICOTEE SOCIETY 
(SOUTHERN SECTION). 


THs society held its annual exhibition in conjunction 
with that of the fortnightly meeting of the Roya! Horti- 
cuitural Society on July 15, a smaller display of flowers 
than that to which we have been accustomed resulting. 
There were, however, many good vases staged, while 
the non-competitive group of Mr. Douglas constituted 
a feast in itself. 

In the classes for bizarres and flikes and white-ground 
Picotees, reapectively, Mr. R. Morton, Woodside Park, 
took the leading prizes. 

In the three succeeding classes for selfs, fancies (yellow 
or buff ground), and fancies other than yellow or buff 
ground, six being asked for in each case, Mr. J. Dougias. 
Great Bookham, occupied the place of honour, having 
anong his seifs exceilent Kizabeth Shiffmer, Daffodil 
(a graad yellow), E. K. Wakefield and Purity. In the 
yellow-ground fancies Sweet Anne Page, Liberté, Pasquin, 
Lovliness and Mnie Blis were superbly shown ; while 
in th remaining class Mrs. Murray (waite-zround fancy), 
selected as premier, was in every way excellent. Mary 
Crabb. Mrs. Hawkesby and Fair Helen were others of 
note. 

FLOWERS IN Vases WITHOUT CARDS. 

In the three classes, respectively, for three varieties 
oft bizarres and flakes, waite-ground Picotees and selfs, 
Mc. J. Keen, Southampton, took the leading prizes, 
his Georg: M:lville in the first named being selected as 
premier. Mrs. Wakefield (crimon) was excellent among 
his selfs. 

For three varicties of fancies, three blooms of each, 
Miss Shiffner, Lowes, took the leading prize, her set being 
Lieutenant Shackleton. J. Ridd and Monk, the last named 
vory fine indeed. This was an almost faultless exhibit. 
Mr. J. Keen was second. 

Miss Shitfaer also occupied the place of honour for 
three varieties, three flowers each, of yellow-ground 
Picotees, Eclipses and John Ruskin being the finer sorts. 

In the class for fancies other than yellow ground Mr. 
J. Keen triumohed, his vase of Fair Helen being par- 
ticularly good. 

AMATEURS, 

In this division the chief prize-winner was Mr. E. W. 
Painter, Brentford, who led in the classes for two selfs and 
two fancies. also in those for three selfs and three fancies. 
Mr. A. G. Gamble, Ilford, was first for two varieties of 
Picotees. 

NON-COMPETITIVE. 


The magnificent collection staged by Mr. James Douglas, 
Great Bookham, not for competition, demonstrated to 
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what high excellence the flowers attain at the hands of the 
specialist. In a great gathering we selected Albion 
(white), Daffodil (in all probability one of the finest yellow 
selfs ever raised), Gordon Douglas and The King (crimsons), 
Elizabeth Shiffner, Pasquin (very fine), The Grey Douglas 
(quite unique in its way), Miss Elizabeth Keep (cerise), 
Purity (excellent white), Solfaterre (soft yellow) and 
Grenadier (one of the most  brilliant-coloured scarlet 
selfs we have seen). Withal it is of the largest size, also 
shapely and handsome. 


WOLVERHAMPTON FLORAL FETE. 


WHEN one goes to Wolverhampton one goes into the 
“ black country,” but when one goes to the West Park 
on the day of Wolverhampton’s famous floral fête one 
does not see or feel the blackness, On the contrary, one 
sees a beautiful garden with handsome trees and charming 
flowers, and set among them an array of tents in which 
are displayed the best products of British gardens. With 
the advent of war Wolverhampton had to cancel its 
fate, but now that peace has come again the great gather- 
ing has been reinstituted, and the sun shone gloriously 
when it was opened on Wednesday, July 9. Let us 
accept it as an auguryjof the prosperity of Wolverhampton 
Fioral Féte in the future. In the old days the show was a 
pattern of good management, and the present fixture, not- 
withstanding difficu!ties which had been met,were being met 
and will have to be met, was just as satisfactory, thanks 
to the keenness of the committee and the enthusiasm 
of its officers, Mr. Alderman Craddock and Mr. F. T. 
Beck, chairmen of committees ; and Mr. G. W. A. Martin, 
the secretary. 

The present exhibition was one of flowers. Of fruit 
there was none; while of vegetables there were few, 
splendid quality, however, compensating handsomely 
for quantity. All the flowers of the season were there, 
and al!l were grandly represented ; but the features were 
Messrs. Alex. Dickson and Sons’ perfect Sweet Peas, 
Messrs. Blackmore and Langdon’s gorgeous tuberous 
Begonias and stately Delphiniums, and Mr. J. Mattock’s 
charming arrangement of Roses. Competition was 
good in several classes, not because the number of exhibi- 
tors was large, but because the level of excellence was high 
throughout. 

Messrs. J. Cypher and Sons, Cheltenham ; Mr. W. A. 
Holmes, Chesterfield; and Mr. J. McDonald, gardener 
to Sir G. H. Kenrick, Edgbaston, Birmingham, shared 
the honours for groups of miscellaneous plants in and out 
of flower and for groups of foliage plants, with the first 
named in the place of honour in each case. 

Messrs. Blackmore and Langdon, Twerton-on-Avon, 
Bath. were alone in the class for Begonias, and the display 
was little short of perfect from every point of view. The 
same firm was invincible with De!phiniums, of which 
Mr. E. M. Holt, gardener to Mrs. B. Brooke, Denbigh, 
and Mr. A. Williams, gardener to Sir Charles Mander, 
Bart., Compton, were good exhibitors. 

Messrs. Harkness and Sons, Leeming Bar, were supreme 
with a group of hardy border Howers, staging magnificently. 
Mr. H. J. Tanner, Birmingham, contributed some wonder- 
ful Violas, and was easily first. Mr. W. H. Holloway, 
the Shrewsbury amateur, and Mr. R. Goliah, gardener 
to W. Philip, E3q.. Astley, fought a good fight with 
Sweet Peas andshared honours; but the former's were the 
better in colour and arrangement. 

Roses were numerous, but the effects of the weather 
wer: apparent in every exhibit. Messrs. Hugh Dickson, 
Limited, Belfast, secured most honours; but Messrs. 
Alex. Dickson and Sons, Limited, Newtownards; Mr. 
Henry Drew, Longworth, Berks; and Mr. J. Mattock, 
Headington, also staged well. 

Mr. C. Wall, Milton Nurseries, Bath, sent a beautiful 
group of Carnations. The flowers were of first-class 
quality, they were cleverly arranged, and the colours were 
artistically blended. 

In the non-competitive section exhibits were fewer 
in numbers than is usual at Wolverhampton, but all alike 
were admirably displayed, and they contributed largely 
to the genera! excellence and beauty of the show. Messrs. 
Alex. Dickson and Sons, Limited, showed superb Sweet 
Peas; Mr. A. 8. Dunton, Wolverhampton, Petunias and 
other flowers; Mr. A. Edwards, Arnolds, Notts, Edwardian 
ware: Messrs. E. Webb and Sons, Limited, Wordsley, 
splendid vegetables, Sweet Peas and other flowers; Mr. 
John Forbes, Hawick, N.B., very fine Phloxes, Pentste- 
mon3, Violas and Carnations ; Robert Sydenham, Limited, 
Birmingham, Sweet Peas ; and Bakers, Wolverhampton, 
a well-designed formal garden. 


NAMES OF PLANTS.—G. L. G. B.—Dianthus cinna- 
barinus (a perennial); Campanula Rapunculus (a biennial). 
. Wookey.—Atriplex hortensis var. rubra. Boris.— 
Trachelium cxruleum.——G@. Tucker.—1, Sisyrinchium 
striatum; 2, Salvia argentea; 3, Campanula latifolia. 
E. Thomas.— Lilium Martagon. —— L. P.— Habenaria 
bifolia. 
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POULTRY NOTES 


By 


Y recent notes on the importance 

of size as well as number of eggs 

have brought me many appreciative 

letters. I select for publication one 

from Mr. L. Williams of Easton 
Poultry Farm, Grantham, which touches on the 
“male” question. 

Care of the Males.—Mr. Williams writes: 
“I am in the fullest agreement with you in your 
remarks in THE GARDEN upon the importance 
of the male bird. Some breeders seem to forget 
that when it comes to size and number of eggs 
the cockerel is quite three-quarters of the pen. 
But we so often see at the end of the breeding 
season that all the male birds are herded together 
in one large pen. Breeders seem regardless of 
the fact that a few of the older birds ‘ boss’ the 
others at feeding-time, with the result that instead 
of resting and recuperating for the next breeding 
season they are bullied and harried until they 
rapidly lose condition.” How very true this is, 
and would that all, even to the established breeder, 
realised it. My correspondent then 
gives his method of caring for the 
males. OE AEE ra 

A Special Cockerel-House. esi 
tinuing, Mr. Williams says: “I take 
the liberty of enclosing aj photograph 
of a large cockerel-house in the course 
of construction on my farm, The length 
is r50 feet, width 9 feet, and height 
6 feet at back and 3 feet in front. The 
structure is divided into fifty separate 
compartments, each fitted with perch 
and droppings-board and each with 
an outer run. Included in the width 
of g feet is a 3-foot passage at the 
back to give the attendants facilities 
for feeding, &c., leaving the other 6 feet 
for the pens. The front is boarded 
up x foot from the ground, then glass 
up to 2 feet 3 inches, while the remainder 
is left open and covered with wire- 
netting. To anyone interested I will 
gladly supply full working drawings 
on receipt of ros. To conclude a long 
letter, may I say that, although an ‘old 
stager,’ your ‘ Poultry Notes’ each week: are a 
constant interest to me and a source of a 
fund of useful information.” 

The 1920 Chick Season.—Mr. Williams’ system 
of caring for the males is after my own ideal, 
and I congratulate him on his foresight and 
progressive methods. All professional breeders 
might well copy him, and they will reduce infertility 
and heavy mortality to a minimum. Yesterday I 
was on a well-known poultry farm in Surrey, 
and found all the pens fully mated up just as they 
were early in the spring. No eggs are being sold 
or set! What can be expected of those males 
in 1920? The best way of caring for the males 
is on the lines of single penning, and, whatever 
expense is involved, it will be well repaid. The 
small producer should have a modified form of 
this type of cockerel-house and let the males 
rest therein from the end of one breeding season 
to the beginning of the next. Once erected, it 
would do for season after season, and when not 
occupied by the males that are restirg it can be 
used for other stock if desired—brecdics and their 
chicks, for instance. 

White Wyandottes as Layers.—The letter 
from Mr. Willian.s recalls to mird the fact that 
his pen of five White Wyardotte pullets cecupics 


fourth position in the N.U.P.S. Laying Competition 
now taking place. There are five more months to 
run, and I hope that the pen will climb up to 
first or second place. For the seven months the 
five pullets have a record of 539 eggs, with only 
57 of second grade. The leading pen has laid 
617 eggs, but it has already exceeded the 100 
second-grade eggs, the number allowed to count 
for each pen. All second-grade eggs laid during 
the next five months will not, therefore, count. 
The pen holding second place has laid 96 eggs of 
second grade, so that this lot of pullets may also 
have many to deduct beyond the roo allowed 
before the contest closes. This is the first time 
that this reader of THz GARDEN has entered a 
pen of birds, so that he may well feel proud of the 
wonderful achievement against England’s ‘‘ best.” 
Mr. Williams specialises in White Wyandottes, 
which is a further testimony to my teaching that 
this is the hour of specialising. To those of my 
readers who are professional breeders I say, 
“ Don’t keep every breed under the sun. If you 
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SYSTEMATIC CARE OF MALES. 


A mammoth cockerel-house on Mr. L. Williams’ Pouliry Farm, 


Easton, Grantham. (See text.) 
do suppcrt several breeds, let cre cr two ke hit 
home as a speciality.” 

Grading your Adult Stock—Many rcaders 
just now will be a little undecided as to which 
birds should be kept on another season and which 
should visit the “‘ carver.” To supplement my 
notes on grading as given in recent issues I will 
deal with another helpful factor, which consists 
of measuring an individuals capacity aud 
capabilities. First of all, we nced a rccmy cgg 
chamber, and we decide this by the space between 
the end of the breastbone and the pelvic bones. 
On either side of the vent will be found af pelvic 
bone, and the “likely ” best layer is the one with 
the greatest space from end of breastbone to pelvic 
bones. Measure with the fingers, placing the 
palm of the hand across the abdcmen, fingers 
held clcse tcegether. Where four fingers can be 
placed in the space indicated, the “likely” 
standard is 250 eggs ; for three fingers, 200. In other 
werds, the shcrt breastbcre means eggs, and the 
long ore flesh prcducticn, The same metkcd applies 
to the male, except that a three-finger space repre- 
sents a 250-egg-per-annum stardard,and two fingcrs 
200 eggs. With this measurement also take the 
distarce between felvicardtail bones: the greater 
the space, the better the Jav'rg capacity. 


W. POWELL-OWEN, F.B:S.A. 


Your Best Layers—Where hens are in full 
lay, the width between the pelvic bones will be 
an indication also of capacity, but with birds out 
of lay the bones contract as much as 50 per cent. 
A space of 28 inches between pelvic bones will 
denote a 275-egg-per-annum standard ; 2} inches, 
240 eggs; and I$ inches or less, a “dud.” The 
male can also be measured on the same lines, 
except that the measurement scale is reduced. 
For instance, a space of 1} inches between the 
pelvic bones of the male bird may be regarded 
as good, and one of 1} inches excellent. Distance 
from pelvic and tail bones also counts in the male. 
It is well also to have thin pelvic bones, and to 
select birds with roomy, well-fiuffed and low- 
carried abdomens. The latter, too, should be 
soft, and not fat and fleshy. 

The Three-Season Hens.—One should not be 
too ready to remain loyal to definite rulings, 
because in special cases modifications will be 
called for. Definite systems should be regarded 
more as a basis. Many, for instance, preach the 
' general rule that hens cease to be 

profitable at the close of their second 
season, But for breeding a hen is never 
too old, so long as she lays eggs and gives 
robust chicks. In all flocks there will 
be a few hens which, on account of 
their exceptional laying, should be kept 
on as breeders for their third season and 
longer. One should not, however, over- 
work them, but should be content with 
a sitting or two of eggs from each such 
individual. In like manner the most 
should be made of exceptional matings, 
and here the owner who trap-nests his 
birds will have the advantage. One 
noted hen I have in mind laid 277 eggs 
in her first season, and her progeny 
averaged over 200 eggs each. The trap- 
nest luckily located this White Leghorn, 
and the most has been made of her. 
Happy Matings of 1919.—In special 
cases I advise breeders to hold fast to 
their matings of 1919, to test out for 
laying the’ progeny pullets this winter, 
and to retain for 1920 any matings that 
threw excellent layers. Individuality ccunts for 
a good deal, and if trap-nesting is carried cut, 
the laying of pullets can be traced back to individual 
matings of male and female. That is one of the 
secrets of increased egg production. Supposing 
in 1919 I mated up one cockerel and eight bens, 
I should test out for laying this winter the resultant 
pullets. If I found that the progeny frem one 
hen was “super,” I should maintain such an 
individual mating and make full use of it. Breeders 
are too fond of discarding past matings. 


ADVICE ON POULTRY MATTERS. 


Mr. W. Powell-Owen, Tue GARDEN Poultry 
Expert, will be pleased to answer, {ree of charge, any 
questions dealing with poultry-keeping. A stamped 
and addressed envelope should, be enclosed, when a 
lengthy and detailed reply will be’ posted prompily. 
Communtcations should be sent to, Mr. W. Powell- 
Cwen, care of THE GARDEN, 20, ' Tavistock Street, 
Strand, W.C.2. Samples of foods (report thereon and 
suggested use), 1s. 6d. ; Post-mortems, 25. 6d. each. 
Send samples and dead fowls (latter by rail and letters 
under separate” cover) dtrect to, W. Powell-Owen, 
‘* Powell-Cwen r Poultry Pulte, 474, High Street, 
Hampstead, N.W.3. 
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EW STRAWBERRY 
VICTOR. — This Strawberry was 
much talked of at the last Chelsea 
Show by reason of its enormous size ; 
some of the fruits shown were over 
4 inches across. The three fruits illustrated were 
large enough to cut into slices, and together turned 
the scale at 10 oz. This seedling was raised in the 
gardens) at Hatfield as the result of a series of 
crosses, viz., Royal Sovereign x Monarch x Presi- 
dent. Although of extraordinary size, the flavour 
is good. 
@Flowers from Cornwall.—Mr. G. St. Clair 
Fielden, St. Columb, Cornwall, sends a variety of 
useful border perennials, which includes (Enothera 
fruticosa, yellow; Erigeron speciosus, lilac blue 
and very free-flowering ; Achillea Ptarmica fi. pl. 
(Double White Sneezewort), so useful for cutting; the 
brilliantly flowered Poten- 
tilla nepalense, which, if a 
little straggling, is striking 
by reason of its colour ; 
and] Campanula lactiflora 
cærulea. The carmin e- 
coloured shrubby Spiræa 
Anthony Waterer, a sub- 
variety of S. japonica 
Bumalda, was also included 
among others. 

Clematis montana 
Wilsonii.—After four years’ 
absence it is pleasant to 
find that a little plant of 
Clematis montana Wilsonii 
has developed into a 
handsome specimen, 
flowering profusely up a 
pole and _ scenting the 
air with its fragrance. 
As it blooms with the 
Rambler Roses it is a very 
valuable addition to gar- 
dens, and it succeeds far 
better in a town garden than the typical spring- 
flowering C. montana, so it deserves a place in 
every garden, being so hardy, so vigorous and so 
very free-flowering at a time when there are few 
Clematises at their best. It is a good thing all 
gardeners should grow.—E. H. W. 

The Herbaceous Border at Kew.—The 
herbaceous border which is just behind the T 
Range is now a mass of bloom and colour. 
The following are some of the plants now in flower : 
Lychnis chalcedonica—this little plant with its 
scarlet clusters of flowers is a native of Russia ; 
Achillea Ptarmica The Pearl, Helenium persicifolia 
var, alba, Nemesia strumosa, Hemerocallis citrina 
(the Day Lily), Chrysanthemum maximum 
Lytbrum virgatum, with its pretty purple flowers ; 
Lavatera cachemiriana, Heuchera sanguinea, 
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Gypsophila paniculata, Delphinium Blue Butter- 
fiy, Phlox Drummondi and Helichrysum 
monstrosum, 

Spiræa decumbens.—There is an unusually 
fine plant of Spirxa decumbens in the wall garden 
of Sir Herbert Maxwell at Monreith, Wigtown- 
shire. From a small stage it has grown from year 
to year until it has been found necessary this 
season to cut it back to prevent it smothering 
choice subjects which its extension has endangered. 
The last time we saw it (a year or two ago) 
it was much smaller, although of unusual size 
for this Spiræa. Now it has grown amazingly, 
and must be about 6 feet in length by 4 feet or 
so broad. Needless to say, it was very fine this 
July with a crowd of the creamy white flowers 
which it produces. It is not everywhere that it 
grows so well as at Monreith. 


A DISH OF THREE STRAWBERRIES. 
A two-shilling piece is shown for the purpose of comparison in size. 


Epilobium obcordatum.—This beautiful little 
Willow-herb from the Rocky Mountains and the 
summits of the Californian Sierras is a delightful 
rock garden plant, possessing all the charm of 
the best of its race with none of the sins usually 
attributed to a too reduntant nature. Though 
it often varies slightly in habit, the typical plant 
is semi-creeping, being in this respect much like 
the Alpine Phloxes. The leaves, with which the 
branchlets are clothed, are heart-shaped and of a 
soft apple green. From the axils of these the 
fiowers are produced on short stems. They are 
large for so small a plant, often being an inch in 
diameter, and a cheerful rose-crimson with a 
cluster of pale yellow anthers. E. obcordatum 
enjoys full exposure, a free soil, dryness in winter, 
but plenty of moisture in the flowering season. 
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Lettuce.—Well-grown Lettuce is always appre- 
ciated. In some summers, particularly where 
the soil is exceptionally light, great difficulty is 
experienced in maintaining an unbroken supply. 
The chances against failure will be considerably 
lessened if from now onward thin sowing where 
the crop is to mature is observed, instead of 
sowing on a bed for later transplanting, a plan 
which answers well where the soil is of a 
retentive mature or for early crops, but 
which cannot be safely recommended after this 
date. 

Celery.—This will benefit greatly from applica- 
tions of liquid or chemical manure at intervals, 
and as it advances to its full growth it should be 
earthed-up carefully. First remove all growths 
that may be springing from the base of the plants, 
as well as useless leaves. Put a couple of ties round 
each plant to keep the edible 
portion well together, as 
well as to protect the 
centre, especially where 
earthing-up is a one-man 
operation. Where two men 
do this work, one can hold 
the plant together and re- 
move the side growths, 
while the other carefully 
places the soil round the 
plant. The day prior to 
earthing-up, the plants 
should receive a good 
drenching of water. A fine 
day should be chosen for 
the operation, and_ the 
plants themselves should 
be quite dry.  Earthing- 
up should be done in 
stages, placing from 4 inches 
to 6 inches of soil in posi- 
tion at atime and allowing 
from seven to ten days 
to elapse between the 
stages. As earthing-up has a tendency to check 
the growth, it should not be commenced too soon. 
As it takes from six to eight weeks to blanch 
Celery properly, it is easy to arrange the earthing- 
up so as to provide a succession of supplies to come 
in at different periods. A sharp watch should be 
kept for slugs, which play considerable havoc 
with Celery. 

Mr. F. J. Chittenden, F.L.S., V.M.H., who is 
the head of the Wisley Scientific Station and 
Laboratory, and of Technical Instruction in 
Horticulture, and who has for the past twelve 
years been prominently associated with the 
society, has been appointed director in the place 
of Dr. F. Keeble, F.R.S., C.B.E., who has been 
appointed Assistant Secretary to the Board of 
Agriculture. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


(The Editor is not responsible for the opinions 
expressed by correspondents.) 


PRESERVING THE FRAGRANCE OF 
LAVENDER. 


ITH reference to Mr. Ponting’s query about 
preserving the fragrance of Lavender, I 
should advise putting the flowers into bags without 
drying them. I think this prevents the evaporation 
of the essential oil. I have found that Lavender 
“ bottles,” which must be made while the stalks 
are fresh and green, keep their fragrance for a 
very long time—years, in fact.—L. H. J. 


THINNING APPLES. 


N this district the Apple crop is good ; indeed, on 
som. trees the fruits are too abundant. In 
such cases I have found that a judicious thinning 
is the proper thing to do, for two reasons: first, 
to relieve the tree of the great strain which such a 
crop must impose on it; and, secondly, to ensure 
better quality fruit. I make a rule of going 
carefully over all the bush and trained trees in 
these gardens if the crop is at all excessive, and 
reduce all clusters to one fruit, for if this is not 
done by hand, Nature generally does it in her own 
way, viz., as these Apples approach ripeness 
they push each other off, with the result that they 
are spoilt for keeping or storing. Apples contain 
large quantities of water—probably over 80 per 
cent.—therefore these surplus fruits must absorb 
a great deal of the nutriment which would be 
better concentrated for the use of half the quantity. 
But this is not the only serious matter. The 
buds which are now formed for next year’s crop 
cannot be properly matured when a tree is too 
heavily laden with fruit, with the result that they 
do not produce flowers because they are not fully 
developed. I have found that if such .kinds as 
Bramley’s Seedling, Newton Wonder, Lane’s 
Prince Albert, Cox’s Orange Pippin, Charles Ross, 
Allington Pippin, Tower of Glamis, and, in fact, 
any of the late kinds, are properly thinned, they 
bear regularly. On the contrary, if late Apples 
are allowed to carry excessive crops year, 
they absolutely refuse to bear the following. 
This does not apply to the early varieties to quite 
the same extent. In their case the crop is gathercd 
quite early, and there is time for the buds to mature 
before the season is too far advanced. I refer, 
of course, to such varieties as Codlins, such as 
Lord Grosvenor, Keswick, Transparent, Grenadier 
and similar kinds. Even these may with 
advantage be thinned a little if the work is carried 
out early. I fear that unless very heavy falls of 
rain come soon the subsoils will be in a very 
dry state by autumn, and this is always bad for 
fruit trees, especially so for those near walls. 
Where these can be heavily watered it will be labour 
well spent. The grub of the Codlin moth is again 
giving trouble, I fear that it is hopeless to ever 
think of keeping this destructive insect in check, 
for while one cultivator does everything calculated 
to lessen its numbers, his neighbour neglects his 
trees year after year. 
season. 


one 


I saw such a case this 
One set of trees had been winter sprayed, 
all dead bark and wood cut away, and to all 
appearance these trees were faultless. In the 
next garden the trees were in a most disgraceful 
condition. My attention was called to this. 
I suggested that until such a state of things were 


made actionable by an Act of Parliament, as in 


the case of Gooseberry mildew, it was almost 
useless to prevent this destructive insect from 
spoiling a great many of the best fruits.—T. 


ARNOLD, Cirencester Park Gardens, Cirencester. 
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THE VICTORY LAUREL. 

N a recent number of THE GARDEN I note that 
Miss Jekyll writes of the Bay (Laurus nobilis) 
being used instead of the common Laurel for 
ceremonial use. Some years ago I was taught 
to regard Ruscus racemosus as the true Victor’s 
Laurel of the Ancient Greeks, and certainly its 
long wands are ideal for making into wreaths and 
chaplets, and closely resemble the decorations 
to be seen on ancient sculpture and bas-reliefs, 
as in the Vatican galleries. I have seen Ruscus 
racemosus used for wreaths at the funerals of 
those who have died while serving their country. 
I would much like to know if there are any grounds 
for considering it the Victor’s Laurel, and whether 

it is a native of Greece.—E. M. ALLEN. 

[Ruscus racemosus, the so-called Alexandrian 
Laurel, is commonly credited with being 
one of the plants used as the Victor’s Laurel, 
but I am unable to find any confirmation of such 
use in ancient times. I believe that in Greek and 
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DANA LAURUS, THE ALEXANDRIAN LAUREL 


Roman sculpture it is the Bav that is invariably 
represented. Ruscus racemosus is not a Greek 
plant, but a native of Portugal, and the proper 
botanical name is not Ruscus but Danza Laurus. 
It was not mentioned in my former letter because 
the point I had in mind was the confusion between 
Bay and Laurel only.—G,. JEKYLL.) 


A COMBINED FUNGICIDE AND 
INSECTICIDE. 
“ Notes of the Week” for July 26 
emulsion is recommended for use 
against snow fly. The recipe given is for a 5 per 
cent. solution, which, unless the burning properties 
of kerosene are less than those of paraffin, would 
be much too strong for all ordinary purposes. 
I have found a $ per cent. solution amply strong 
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kerosene 
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enough. Even that must be applied in dull 
weather or in the evening to prevent burning. 
There are various recipes, but I have found the 
following a good one: Take one part of paraffin, 
two parts of soft soap, and four parts of water. 
Boil up the soap till dissolved, then take it off the 
fire and churn in the paraffin with a syringe. 
This forms a stock solution, which must be used 
at a strength of Ir in 50. Adding a little liver of 
sulphur makes it a useful combined insecticide 
and fungicide for use on Roses, &c.—Lucy H. 
JOSHUA. 
ERRATIC ANNUALS. 

ANNUALS this year suffered severely from the 

long drought, and a good many are of stunted 
stature in consequence. Some of mine, sown on 
a light soil before the dry spell, never showed 
signs of life till the rain came, while there has been 
curiously capricious conduct on the part of others. 
Bartonia aurea, for instance, sown broadcast over 
2 square yards, only produced three seedlings. 
They were nursed along by hand watering, and 
have grown into giant spreading plants that 
completely cover the ground. Lo and behold, 
since the recent downpours, a forest of fresh 
seedlings below the overarching branches ! Phacelia 
campanularia has also played a waiting game. 
Underneath plants in full bloom (seed far from 
ripe) a host of little ones arenow appearing. Viscaria 
cardinalis likewise shows mature and young plants 
side by side from a sowing made three months 
ago. This irregular germination under dry con- 
ditions may possibly be due to old seed, but all 
mine came from an excellent firm who, war or no 
war, would hardly send out such. I wonder if 
other readers have noticed similar vagarics among 
their annuals during this abnormal season.— 
A. H. T., Tyler Hill, Canterbury. 


PEACE DAY AT BLACKBIRD 
BUNGALOW. 


ETIMES on Saturday morning the flags were 
hung out in full view from the lane which 
leads to the village (Dad’s old Vice-Commodore’s 
and other yacht flags, as a tribute to the Navy). 
A large Union Jack floated over the little wicket- 
gate, and the Colonial flags occupied prominent 
positions. Crimson Rambler Roses and white 
flowers, in blue jars and jugs (my Cornflowers are 
a failure), already adorned the windows. Then, 
having made sure the lamps were ready to light 
the windows in the evening, whence they shone 
out and could be seen for miles round, ‘“ Anne,” 
like thousands of other women, sat down alone 
and wept for the near and dear boys who will 
never come in through the little white gate again. 
Mentally, she saw a black bow beside the Union 
Jack, and one each on the Canadian, Australian 
and South African flags, for the boys who came 
back to fight and to die for their Motherland. 
Then, the rest of the household having gone to 
the cricket match, Mrs. ‘‘ Busy Bee” (like 


“ Preserving Patty who 
Always wore an apron white, 
Making jam washer delight ’’) 


rejoiced to bottle r2lb. of Tomatoes, setting aside 
for chutney all that failed to come up to bottling 
standard. Also she made her Red Currant 
jelly, which did not decline to “ jell” (like Meg’s 
in ‘‘ Little Women and Good Wives ”’), but has 
jellied unusually well this season. Towards evening 
the rain came on, and the village bonfire ‘ fizzled 
out”; but the parish dance gained thereby 
and was a great success.—ANNE AMATEUR. 

P.S.—Our “ Rhubarb and any berry jam” is 
already made—one lot with Gooseberries, the 
other with Raspberries and Loganberries mixed. 
Walnut pickling will be the next proceeding.— 
A. A. 
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MIMULUS LUTEUS IN NORTH 
WALES. 


"THOUGH we have no native Mimulus, this 

American species has become so established 
in many parts of the country that it will soon be 
claiming citizenship among our own flora. In 
the mountainous parts of Carnarvonshire this 
plant is now a glorious sight. From the muddy 
banks of tidal rivers it follows the tributary streams 
into the hills and creeps along the peaty ditches 
far into the heathery moors. In the lower altitudes 
it will attain a height of 3 feet or 4 feet, but higher 
up it will often be content with a stature of 10 inches 
at the most. It is, however, always beautiful, 
and its bold yellow flowers gild many a league of 
reedy country which, but for it, would be almost 
colourless. The blossoms are, as a rule, only 
faintly spotted, but I have come across some 
patches with heavily blotched flowers.—A._ T. 
JOHNSON. 


CHICORY AS A GARDEN FLOWER. 


SOME of the roadsides in East Herts are now 

brightened with the lovely ethereal blue of 
the Chicory flowers. In purity of tone they 
rival those of the stately Delphinium and graceful 
Nemophila insignis. Blossoms of such a lovely 
colour are a treasure in any garden, and give it a 
cool, refreshing appearance. I have often wondered 
that this native plant (as I suppose it is) has not 
been taken in hand and improved by some nursery- 
man. It is not too late, and the Chicory would, 
I feel sure, soon become one of the favourites 
for the herbaceous border, for the colour of the 
flower is unique and without a rival in the middle 
line. It appears to thrive best where there is 
lime in the soil, but it is of easy culture, and the 
plant appears to me to present the greatest 
possibilities to anyone who will take it in hand 
from the floral and ornamental standpoint.— 
H. H. WARNER. 


WISTARIA CHINENSIS. 


N reading the answer to the enquiry respecting 
the pruning of the above to induce flowering 
to the ground, it occurred to me that possibly 
the plant owned by “ G. M. S.” may have only 
one stem, in which case the details of pruning 
described by “ R. M.,”” page 325, would hardly 
meet the case. Should this be so, “G. M. S.” 
may still obtain his object, providing his plant 
is in normal health. If the plant is growing 
freely, a number of the young shoots of the present 
season can be retained and trained in a downward 
direction. These shoots can be subsequently 
layered into the ground, and the resultant effect 
will be strong basal growth, which can be trained 
as desired. If the Wistaria has not made shoots 
which can be treated as above, it is often possible 
with a little care to release some of the older 
branches and train them downwards to fill in 
the bare space at the base of the wall. The 
Wistaria is very adjustable, and can be trained 
in various forms to suit various tastes, also various 
sites and situations.—CoLiINn RUSE. 


ROSE COMTESSE DE NADAILLAC ON 
A SOUTH WALL. 


“THAT lovely Rose Comtesse de Nadaillac is 

thus described in the National Rose Society's 
Official Catalogue: ‘‘ Moderate growth. Exhibition. 
An exhibition Rose.” Some years ago I saw in 
an Exeter garden a plant trained against a garden 
wall facing south. It was 8 feet high and about 
15 feet across, and covered with flowers, many of 
them up to exhibition form. Fired by this I 
dug up my own dwarf plant, which had given me 
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7 feet high and 4 feet or 5 feet across. I have 
cut some thirty good flowers from it, and its 
best shoot from the base is now 4 feet high. I 
cut out any bad wood there may be, but do not 
otherwise prune it. If you will allow ‘* Another 
Amateur ” to be discursive, Ostrowskia magnifica, 
which I have always found irritatingly unhappy 
as a garden plant, looks charming when cut. A 
spray which, when broken by the wind, had three 
flowers on it, all fully open, is just beginning to 
-E.. T. E. 


, 


go over after twenty-four days in water.- 


SPIR-EA ARUNCUS. 


EFERRING to “ J. J.’s”’ note on this valuable 
herbaceous plant, I wish to say I have 
thre: plants in full vigour, though never moved 
for nearly a century. These passed under that 
name, but the bloom-trusses, now over, disfiguringly 
brown, and dense in form, are very nearly all 
seedless. In all those years no seedling came 
from them. Now, some few years ago I got a 
plant, possibly from a botanic garden, and it 
has grown into enormous proportions and has 
given many seedlings. It is quite the shape of 
S. Aruncus as figured in Nicholson’s Dictionary 
of Gardening, but its height is vastly different, 
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seen, for the leaflets are very narrow and deeply 
cut, somewhat like a Fern. I first saw it about the 
beginning of the present century. A coloured 
illustration of it was given by the late Mr. F. W. 
Meyer of Exeter in his book ‘‘ The Best Hardy 
Perennials for Cut Flowers,” plate 6 (dated 1901), 
under the discarded name of Aruncus sylvester 
Kneiffii, for Aruncus was at one time considered a 
separate genus. THE GARDEN recorded it in 1902, 
Vol. LXI., page 366. I have at least five recent 
catalogues of nurserymen who offer this variety. 
One offers S. A. acuminata, S. A. Kneiffii and S. A. 
plumosa. Another offers the last two named as 
well as S. A. americana. The species goes round 
the world in northern temperate regions. S. A. 
acuminata rejoices in very long spikes. Soil, 
situation and moisture have a great effect upon the 
size,even of the type; but there is room for extended 
cultivation in large gardens, and the species is 
plastic enough (or variable) for improvement.— 
HORTULANUS. 


DIPLARRHENA MORÆA. 


MHIS Irid, which forms the subject of a note 
and illustration by Mr. E. A. Bowles, page 315, 
was, according to the Century Supplement of 


SPIRÆA ARUNCUS, OR GOATS’ BEARD, AT WISLEY, 


for, although it is not in a particularly moist 
position, it exceeds ro feet in height, while 4 feet 
is given in the book referred to. Perhaps some 
light could be thrown on this variety of such 
stately and magnificent form, unequalled for the 
decoration of a very large room.—J. HILL Por, 
D.L. (Captain), Riverston, Nenagh. 


I? is quite within the bounds of possibility to get 

variations in the above bold and handsome 
plant, which is hardy in any part of Britain (see 
page 312). The Rev. Joseph Jacob speaks of it 
varying in whiteness and the time of flowering. 
The form that is lacking in whiteness may be the 
female plant, for the numerous stamens always 
give the male a whiter and more plumy appearance. 
S. A. plumosus is earlier than the type. I quite 
agree with the Rev. Joseph Jacob that it would 
take a large workshop for anyone engaged trying 
to raise new varieties, for the type is fully 5 feet 
high in the front garden of a villa in my neighbour- 


hood. There are variations in height, however, 


fare C A naihi variace fram vl faat tn a faat 


the Dictionary of Gardening, introduced in 1873. 
It was, however, sent out as a new plant by the 
late Mr. William Bull of Chelsea in the spring 
of 1889. A considerable number of plants were 
raised from seed sent from Australia, and I have 
seen at least a couple of dozen flowers open at the 
same time. In the whole of them the outer seg- 
ments were much more spreading than those in 
the illustration in THE GARDEN. This, in conjunc- 
tion with the published description referred to by | 
Mr. Bowles, would suggest that his plant repre- 
sents a distinct variety. The plants used to 
produce seeds very freely, and a large quantity 
of young plants were raised therefrom. It can 
also be readily increased by division. This 
Diplarrhena was tried outdoors, but it failed to 
pass the winter, which was not to be wondered 
at, for the atmospheric conditions which prevail 
at that season_are very injurious to plant life. 
Even in 1886 it was not the Chelsea of old, and 
nowZ@ll its horticultural “attractions, except as 


a show ground, have departed, though a portion 
nf tha oita nf Macere Vaitch’e niurearyv ic nernetnuated 
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NOTES ON NEW PLANTS 


By EDWARD 
T is interesting to note that a new Vanda, 
a hybrid between V. tricolor and V. 
cerulea, has been shown in Paris lately. 
What is rather surprising is that the blue 
colouring of the new hybrid seems to be 
more intense than in V. cerulea, the spotting of 
the petals being deep blue instead of brown red. 


CLEMATIS MONTANA WILSONII. 
Its flowering season is July and August. 


It must be a real addition to hybrid Orchids if, 
as it is said, its growth has the robust vigour of 
V. tricolor. How many of us wished to see such 
a fine thing before the war when it was easy to 
obtain coal for heating our stoves and greenhouses ! 
Let us hope the plant may survive till better 
days and cheaper fuel are with us again! The 
flower is said to be as big as an ordinary Vanda 
cærulea, though, as yet, the number of 
on the spike is not great. 

Mention, I see, is made of a new form of Clematis 
montana, named C. Spooneri, which will be of 
use to our gardens for two reasons: it is inter- 
mediate in its flowering between the summer- 
flowering C. Wilsonii and the normal C. montana, 
and its flowers are so much larger in every way 
that it almost rivals C. Jackmannii in size. So 
vigorous and handsome a white Clematis should 
also be useful for purposes of hybridisation, and 
opens up a new field for the scientific gardener. 

The other day I saw in an English garden a 
plant—I could almost call it a tree—of a large 
white-flowered Clematis patens that surprised 
me exceedingly. It was in superb vigour and 
growth, and its stem or trunk measured over 
4 inches in circumference! No doubt it had found 
a position exactly suited to its requirements, so 
I give them in extenso. This huge old Clematis 
was planted in an angle of the wall facing due 
south-east. The soil is dry and limestone, and the 
house stands at an elevation of 500 feet above the 


flowers 


H. WOODALL. 


Elm, which partially shade this corner and provide 
shelter from the midday sun, screening it entirely 
from strong winds. Shelter from the midday 
sun and dryness at the collar seem to me very 
essential to such longevity. It had been left 
entirely to itself for many years, as the old house 
had been untenanted and the present occupant 
was entirely ignorant of its exceptional size and 
beauty; but he will, I hope, now layer some of 
its many shoots and perpetuate this canker-free 
variety in quantity. Its large white starry flowers 
were nearly faded, but had been in great profusion. 


A New Book Catalogue 


HERE are many lovers and collectors 

of old gardening books among the 

readers of THE GARDEN, and it is my 

pleasing privilege to draw attention 

. to the recent publication of the most 

interesting and valuable work of reference on the 
subject ever vet offered for their consideration. 

The Massachusetts Horticultural Society, Boston, 
U.S.A., has long been known to possess the finest 
library of its kind in the world. It has on its 
shelves 22,000 volumes, all more or less connected 
with horticulture and kindred subjects. In 
addition to these it possesses some thousands 
of old catalogues issued by nurserymen and 
seedsmen during a period of about a century and 
a half. 

On several occasions the society has published 
a catalogue of its library, but the last one is forty- 
six years old, and, considering the rate at which 
the library was growing, it has long been felt 
that a new edition should be prepared. This 
has now been done, and the result is a remarkably 
rich addition to horticultural bibliography. 

The catalogue is in two parts, only the first of 
which is at present to hand. This contains an 
alphabetical list of the entire library under authors’ 
names and titles; the second part, which we 
hope to see shortly, is to be devoted to a systematic 
and classified arrangement under subject headings. 
The size is quarto, and the book is, from a typo- 
graphical point of view, neatly executed and 
distinct. The matter occupies 364 pages, printed 
in double columns. 

Apart from the book being the catalogue of 
a particular library, it must also be borne in mind 
that the information contained within its covers 
has a much wider sphere of utility—its general 
bibliographical value is of supreme importance, 
because in no other similar kind of work of refer- 
ence can the literary seeker after knowledge obtain 
precision of detail concerning so many individual 
books in which he may be interested as in this. 

Twenty-two thousand titles with authors’ 
names in heavy type, to which are appended size, 
pagination, notes as to illustrations in the text, 
plates (coloured or otherwise), place and date of 
publication, and in the case of anonymous publi- 
cations or doubtful and defective titles the neces- 
sary particulars being placed in brackets, give 
to this catalogue a unique value which will be 
keenly appreciated by all students of gardening 
literature, the book collector, the librarian, and 
the literary worker in horticulture. 

Cross references abound, a laudable feature 
of supreme importance in such a book intelli 
gently carried out from beginning to end, thus 
rendering reference a matter of comparative 
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It would occupy too much space to enumerate 
the titles of the many literary treasures that 
the society has been able to place upon its 
shelves. Their name is legion, and happily, 
through the generosity of several well-to-do 
deceased members, the Library Committee has at 
its disposal the income of several funds specially 
set aside for the acquisition of such valuable 
bibliographical rarities. 

We do not know at what price this new catalogue 
is published or if it is for sale among other than 
members. At any rate, copies will no doubt 
sooner or later find their way into the libraries 
of some of our European horticultural societies. 
Those interested in the subject should not fail 
to consult at an early opportunity this remarkable 
compilation, due in the main to the industry, 
patience and exhaustive knowledge of the society’s 
assistant librarian, Miss Mary Crane Hewett, 
who, with the librarian, Mr. W. P. Rich, has 
rendered an immense service to all garden book- 
lovers the wide world over. C. Ay P; 


Escallonia langleyensis 


OR general cultivation in all parts of 
the country this hybrid Escallonia, 
raised in the Langley Nursery of Messrs. 
Veitch about 1893, is one of, if not the 
most valuable of the family. With E. 
philippiana as the seed-bearing parent and the 
pollen of E. punctata, the hybrid inherits the 
valuable hardy character of the mother. In all 
but the severest of winters, and then in exposed 
positions, the Langley Escallonia comes through 
safely. Even if partly defoliated of its evergreen 


ESCALLONIA LANGLEYENSIS. 
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leaves or the young shoots damaged, the bushes 
quickly make good in spring. In the exceptionally 
trying winter of 1908—9 the wood was killed nearly 
to the base, but sufficient life remained, and in 
two seasons the bushes had quite recovered their 
former beauty. 

E. langleyensis is an attractive evergreen 
Shrub. The long, elegant shoots are sufficiently 
Slender to assume an attractive arching habit. 
A group of six or eight plants on the lawn grows 


The 


OR creating bold effects in the outdoor 

garden, the stately Delphiniums or 

perennial Larkspurs are unsurpassed. 

Ranging as they do in height from 

3 feet to more than twice that stature, 
according to the soil and variety, they can easily be 
accommodated in beds or borders, or any other 
positions that it may be necessary to 
fill. Good blue flowers are not too 
common; indeedy one might almost 
say that they are rather scarce; 
hence we should make full use of 
these stately perennials, which em- 
brace so many shades of blue.. For- 
tunately, their cultivation does not 
call for’ any special skill. Good, 
generous diet, and atten ion to a few 
details that we will mention, are all 
that is necessary. Like every other 
plant that we undertake to grow, 
the Delphiniums well repay good 
cultivation, and for that reason the 
soil should be well and deeply dug, 
or, better still, trenched to a depth 
of 2 feet, and a liberal quantity of 
partially decayed manure thoroughly 
incorporated with it. Planting is best 
done in autumn, t.e., from the third 
week in September until the end of 
November, or during February and 
March, or the first week in April. For 
preference one would select autumn, 
as the plants then have an oppor- 
tunity of becoming well established 
before flowering-time, which is usually 
June and July. As they are plants 
of goodly dimensions, overcrowding 
must not be tolerated, and from 
2 feet to 3 feet apart is not too 
much space to allow. 

The greatest enemy to Delphiniums, 
especially those that have been re- 
cently planted, is the ubiquitous 
slug. This insidious pest will, during 
the winter, scoop out the dormant shoots, ana 
so ruin all prospects of flowers the following 
summer. It is important to remember this, 
because to it more failures can be attributed 
than to any other source. The remedy—a very 
simple one—is to cover each plant with a 2-inch 
thick layer of coal ashes early in the autumn 
and see that it is well worked down between the 
stumps of the old flower-stems 

Summer treatment consists of supplying copious 
quantities of water during dry weather, supple- 
menting it once or twice a week with weak liquid 
manure, particularly a few weeks before the 
flowers open. This makes a wonderful difference in 
the size, and often the colour of the blossoms. 
A 2-inch thick mulching of short stable or farm- 
yard manure over the roots of the plants will 
also go a long way towards success, and is essential 
where the soil is at all sandy. It is not generally 
known that most Delphiniums will give a second 
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in time to a height of ọ feet or ro feet, and double 
this measurement in diameter. Planted against 
a building or arbour over which it can ramble at 
will, the height to which the Langley Escallonia 
might eventually grow is problematical. The 
glossy green leaves are from half an inch to an inch 
long, the rosy red flowers, half an inch in diameter, 
very freely produced during June and July and 
less abundantly until autumn. Cuttings and 
layering provide easy methods of propagation. 


of Delphiniums 


operandi is to cut the flower-spikes down close to 
the ground as soon as the blossoms have faded ; 
then thoroughly water the plants and, as soon as 
new growth is active, feed well with weak liquid 
manure and renew the mulching. If watering is 
persisted in during dry weather, secondary flower- 
spikes will soon be formed, and, although not so 


BORDER OF 


SEEDLING 


large and stately as those that opened earlier, 
will nevertheless be very welcome in the autumn 
months, 

The simple operation of staking is, of course, 
necessary, and is only referred to here because 
it is so often badly done, the flower-stems being 
trussed to a stake so that they form a passable 
caricature of a Birch broom. Miss Jekyll has 
adopted the most sensible plan that we know, 
and one that preserves the natural contour of 
the plants. Her method is to use natural sticks, 
such as are usually employed for supporting Peas, 
three or more of these being thrust in to each 
plant so that the shoots can push their way up 
between the branches. 

Delphiniums from Seeds.—Although there 
are a great many named varieties listed in cata- 
logues, a packet of seed purchased from a first- 
class firm will give a quantity of plants that are 
not very inferior, and which for ordinary purposes 
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to raise. The best plan is to sow the seed in 
shallow, well-drained boxes or pans of sandy soil 
during April, May or early June, and place them 
in a cool greenhouse or frame. When 1 inch or 
2 inches high the seedlings must be transplanted 
to a bed of finely pulverised and well enriched 
soil, where, by the autumn, they will have 
made sturdy young plants that will give some 
good flowers the following May or June, though 
not so large as may be expected another year 
hence. 

As Pot Plants.—For a large and not too much 
heated conservatory, plants in pots would be ideal, 
and ought not to be difficult to manage. It would 
be necessary to pot up some strong crowns early 
in autumn, plunge the pots to their rims in ashes 
in the open or a cold frame for the winter, and 
bring them into very slight artificial heat as 
growth commences naturally. Any attempts at 
hard forcing would, no doubt, end in failure. 
The following are some good named varieties 
that are not too expensive for general planting : 


NEPETA MUSSINITI, 

‘Persimmon.—One of the prettiest of all, The 
flowers are clear sky blue and produced in 
abundance. The plant resembles Belladonna, but 
has a more robust constitution. Height, 3 feet. $ 

Belladonna.—An old variety with sky blue 
flowers, which are produced very abundantly. 
Height, 3 feet. 

Christine Kelway.—A tall variety with sky 
blue flowers and white eye. Considered by many 
to be an improvement on Belladonna. 

Langport Blue.—This is a variety 5 feet or 
more in height. Flowers rich bright blue and 
spikes bold and large. 

Rev. W. Wilks.—Deep purple, flushed plum 
colour, with prominent dark eye to each flower. 
A superb variety. Height, 4} feet. 

Sir Walter Scott.—Deep ich. blue, flushed 
violet) with prominent black èyeoñcentre. Height, 
44 feet. i 

King of Delnhiniums —Semi-double 


flowers 
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has a white eye that renders the whole very 


attractive. A strong-growing variety. Height, 
44 feet. 
Sir George Newnes.—A semi-double variety 


with beautiful cobalt blue flowers, the inner 
petals flushed plum colour. Very effective when 
massed. Height, 4} feet. 

Althos.—Rich violet, 
white centre. A most charming variety. 
5 feet to 6 feet. 

James Kelway.—Very rich violet blue flowers, 
each with a pronounced white centre. Very 
effective when massed. Height, 5 feet to 6 feet. 

True Blue.—Perhaps the richest coloured of 
all the Delphiniums, the flowers being pure intense 
blue. It has a good constitution and grows from 
5 feet to 6 feet high. 

Princess Maud.—Unique in colour, which is 
sky blue, veined rose pink, each flower having a 
white eye. It is semi-double and of fairly robust 
constitution. Height, 53 feet. 

Two well-known varieties of more recent 
introduction are the Rev. E. Lascelles and 
Statuaire Rude. The first named has rich 
violet blue flowers, with a pronounced white 
eye. It is tall and very erect. The second is 
a very stately plant, the large spikes standing 
well above the foliage. The flowers are a charming 
shade of soft lavender blue, with a slight flush 


flushed purple, with 
Height, 


DAFFODILS GROWING IN THE GRASS IN A CHURCHYARD, 


of rose. 
There are also several varieties with so-called 
white flowers, but they are very poor compared 
with the blues. 

Some beautiful. varieties have been shown 
recently by Messrs. Blackmore and Langdon, 
three of the best being Sir Douglas Haig, dark 
purple, of colossal proportions; Mrs. Shirley, 
lavender, of branching habit; and Millicent 
Blackmore, an improvement on the better-known 
Statuaire Rude. 


Notes from an Irish Garden 


Tue rain has come at last, after long days of 
parching dryness. Roses have bloomed with 
tropical profuseness. Some of the most beautiful 
here have been the singles and semi-doubles. 
I name a few. Red-Letter Day, Diabolo (climber), 
Cupid, Irish Volunteer, Sheila Wilson, Irish 
Fireflame, Princess Mary and Irish Elegance. 
Recently I saw the beautiful climbing Roses 
Purity and Christine Wright, and, growing against 
a cottage, that splendid Rose Paul’s Lemon Pillar. 
On July 18 I paid a visit to the Rose Show 
at Belfast and saw the marvellous Rose The 
Queen Alexandra; in colour it is intense vermilion. 
Other Roses shown of great beauty were Margaret 
Dickson Hamill, Snow Queen, Mabel Drew, 
George C. Waud, Augustus Hartman, George 
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Miss Willmott. Anyone who has not seen these 
newer creations will be surprised at the change 
which has come over the ‘Rose gardens since 
Dean Hole’s time. A Rose plot is the best 
investment in the world for beauty and fragrance. 
Holywood, County Down. W. S. 


Visits to Iris Gardens.— III 


SIR ARTHUR HORT’S, NEWLANDS, HARROW-ON- 
THE-HILL, JUNE 12. 


FTER leaving Mr. Perry I returned to 
London and went directly by electric 
train to Harrow, a journey of less than 
half an hour. It is one of the prettiest 
towns I have seen in England, perched 

up on the hilltop, with crowds of boys of ten or 
fifteen all dressed alike in grey flannel trousers, 
blue flannel coats and wide-brimmed straw hats. 

Sir Arthur Hort's house is on the very top of 
the hill, with a magnificent view of the country 
below. He welcomed me very kindly on account 
of my interest in Irises, and was particularly 
pleased to learn that Mr. Wallace had sent some 
of his new seedlings to me in America. 

His seedlings are mostly of Trojana type, very 
tall and very large. Ann Page, Voluminia and 


They are semi-double and very large. H ermione as grown here are fully as large as 


Vilmorin’s magnifica, though it is only fair to say 
that they have probably had much more care 
and feeding in this private garden than Vilmorin 
is able to give in his nursery. 

The Iris beds border each side of a long walk 
in the garden, and were still very beautiful, although 
the wind-storm of the previous night had destroyed 
many of the best blooms. Planted among the 
standard varieties were a good many seedlings, 
a few of the best of which have been named. 
At the end of the garden the path turns at right 
angles; here was the finest bed of orientalis 
gigantea (syn. ochroleuca) seedlings that I have 
ever seen, some of the plants being over 5 feet high 
even in this dry season. 

In another part of the grounds is a rock garden, 
and here many of the Beardless Iris species are 
found in splendid condition, particularly chryso- 
graphes and the Californian Douglasiana, 
Watsoniana and tenax. 

In beds near the house were very many fine 
Roses, especially the single Irish Elegance, and 
growing against the house was a climbing 


_ Hydrangea in bloom. The natural slope of the 


land, with the gorgeous views of the distant 
country, together with the very simple but splen- 
didly planned planting, combine to make this 
one of the most charming small country places I 
have ever seen. 
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Daffodils in the Grass 


OST people will agree that no situation 
forms so suitable a setting for Daffo. 
dils as when they are planted in 
masses in the grass. The photographs 
were taken when a certain number of 

the earlier varieties were over or past their best: 
and as the day, too, was rather windy, full justice 
is not done to them. As a matter of fact, no 
photograph could ever do justice to the Daffodils; 
it is not possible to reproduce their wonderful 
effect and beauty by such means. To see them 
growing in their natural manner on a sunny day, 
when there is a breath or two of wind to stir them 
slightly, is to see them at their best. Here they 
are growing in the churchyard, making it each 
succeeding spring a place of brightness and beauty. 
They have been planted year by year for the 
last sixteen years, and each year they seem to 
increase in size and strength. The soil, which is a 
loam on the heavy side, seems to be what they 
like, and as the grass among which they grow is 
not cut until July, the foliage has plenty of time 
to die down naturally. They are in informal 
masses, which run into one another, and have all 
been planted singly, with the aid of a Barr bulb- 
planter. Every bulb, too, is British grown, 
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THIS IS THE TIME TO PREPARE FOR PLANTING. 


chiefly obtained from Messrs. Pearson of Lowdham. 
I always make a point to get them planted by the 
middle of September, so that they may have 
ample time to make root growth. It takes a goud 
deal of time and planning both to plant the bulbs 
and also to mass them right, but, as each April 
comes round, one is repaid a thousand times by the 
glorious return they make. The photographs only 
show a portion of the churchyard, and give just an 
idea of what the general effect is when all the Daffo- 
dils are.n bloom. Strangely enough, they do not 
seem to increase by seeding. Whether it is that the 
grass in which they grow ought to be left still longer 
before it is cut, or whether the grass itself is too 
thick in growth to enable the seeds to grow, I 
do not know. All I do know is that I have never 
been able to find any trace of seedlings growing. 
The varieties planted have been the old standard 
ones, and, while all do well, none do better than 
the two old favourites Sir Watkin and Emperor ; 
while, for daintiness and grace, Waterwitch, 
Agnes Barr, Mrs. Langtry and Cynosure are hard 
to beat. Other varieties planted include Autocrat, 
Barri conspicuus, C. J. Backhouse, Lulworth, 
Victoria, Frank Miles, Golden Spur, Mme. de 
Graaff, Empress and Seagull. The last year or two 
I have also-planted a few groups of the May- 
flowering Tulips,\ (which so far have done 
well, though I did not expect great things of 
them. G. T. WHITEHEAD. 
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SLILIUM GIGANTEUM 
AT CASTLE KENNEDY 


N July 8 I visited the gardens and 

grounds of the Earl of Stair at 

Lochinch Castle and Castle Kennedy, 

which have for a long period been 

under the exceedingly competent and 

highly intelligent cultural superintendence of 

Mr. S. Cruden, head-gardener to Lord Stair. 

His Lordship and the Countess, who are lovers of 

Nature in all her fairest forms, take a deep interest 

in everything pertaining to the highest interests 

of arboriculture and horticulture in the nobly 
endowed region that, in a series 


of green terraces, overlooking 
charming lakes, environs their 
castle. I saw there, close to the 


massive remains of stately Castle 
Kennedy (which are in splendid 
preservation and still majestic in 
their aspect), by far the grandest 
and most imposing group of the 
great Lily of the Himalayas I 
have ever anywhere beheld. It 
consisted of twenty-three magni- 
ficent representatives of Lilium 
giganteum, many of them attain- 
ing to a height of more. than 
12 feet, while several conspicuous 
specimens of the Indian giant had 
over twenty very large and per- 
fectly formed flowers, whose power- 
ful fragrance was experienced by 
Mr. Cruden and myself long before, 
like a veritable revelation of floral 
grace and glory, they flashed upon 
our gaze. Several of them approxi- 
mated to the famous specimen 
grown by the Countess of Stair in 
her Wild Garden (in a shady wood 
near Lochinch Castle) some years 
ago, which was 13 feet in height, 
with seventeen enormous flowers. 
The hybrid Water Lilies (raised by 
M. Latour-Marliac at Lyons) in the 
oval lake were also extremely 
beautiful and fascinating at the 
period of my visit, and embraced a 
wonderful variety of artistic hues, 
the pure white and pale yellow 
varieties, whether as regarded their 
dimensions or their texture, being 
particularly fine. They reminded 
me instinctively of a description in 
Robert Buchanan’s ‘“‘ Balder the 
Beautiful ” : 


“ The Lilies upward to the surface 
snowed.” 
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counties. Its 
very effective in the autumn. 


those Strawberry-like fruits are 
The Rose on its 
right is Rosa lævigata majus, which also flowers 
profusely some years, but not regularly ; and the 
plant on its left is Carpenteria californica. 


Warnham Courl, Horsham. Cy. Je LUCAS: 


Colour in the Garden 


N the making of a new garden, given a satis- 
factory plan, the next most important 
consideration is to adopt a method of 
planting which shall create a pleasing picture 
when the flowering arrives. To 
do this one must take into consideration several 


season 


FLOWERING SHRUBS ON THE WALL OF THE GARDEN ENTRANCE 


TO WARNHAM COURT. 


Cornus capitata (syn. Benthamia fragifera) about 40 feet high. 


The Arum Lilies, similarly 
situated, had also an exquisite 
aspect, rising in quite ineffable grace from the 
waters of this beautiful miniature lake. On the 
far-famed Araucaria Avenue, leading upwards from 
this scene of surpassing loveliness towards Lochinch 
Castle, the great cones by which many of the trees 
were surmounted and adorned were objects of 
supreme interest. Davip R. WILLIAMSON. 


CORNUS CAPITATA 


I senp a photograph showing Cornus capitata 
(syn. Benthamia fragifera) growing on the west 
wall of the garden entrance here. It is about 
40 feet high and full of flower. This Nepalese 
tree thrives well in the open in Devonshire and 
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factors, of which the most important one is colour, 
Habit, period of bloom and succession are 
other guiding factors. Character of flower is 
another. 

In embarking upon a scheme of planting it is 
well to think in masses rather than in single plants. 
The herbaceous border, the sheet-anchor of the 
gardener, not infrequently is spoilt by the too 
liberal mingling of variously coloured flowers, 
each cancelling the effect produced by its neigh- 
bour. The remedy is to plant in groups of one 
colour, ranging, say, from groups of three for 
the larger subjects like Pzonies and Dahlias 
to groups of a dozen or more of the smaller subjects. 
In this way the unit becomes comparatively 
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The Rose on 
the lejt is Rosa lævigata majus ; onthe right of the door is Carpenteria californica. 
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With the larger unit the achievement of a good 
colour effect becomes easier. 

The construction of pleasing colour schemes is 
not so much a matter of rule as of artistic per- 
ception. Their attainment may come from 
skilful use of harmonies or of contrasts, or a combi- 
nation of both. 

Time was when the most vivid contrasts of 
the primary colours, as exemplified in the associa- 
tion together of the scarlet Geranium, yellow 
Calceolaria and blue Lobelia, were regarded as the 
high-water mark of colour management. Since 
then we have advanced to better things, but 
still there is room for improvement. 

Vivid contrasts have their uses, serving to give 
emphasis here and there and to reinforce the 
beauty of associated plants. The 
Dropmore Anchusa and scarlet 
Lychnis juxtaposed is an example 
But the finer effects undoubtedly 
are obtained by constructing colour 
harmonies. The greatest wealth 
of colour effect comes from the use 
of the warmer tints. 
scarlet, orange and yellow, with 
their intermediate tints, may be 
blended in a graduated series or 
indiscriminately mixed with equally 
good effect if the aggregate mass 
be sufficiently large. Violet, purple, 
mauve and lavender form another 
series, to which certain blues may 
be added; but the blue of the 
Cornflower, Gentian and Anchusa 
must be excepted. It seems to fall 
out of any harmonised group, and 
is better used for a vivid contrast 
with scarlet or orange. Also it goes 
well with some yellow-green foliage 
plant. Simpler harmonies may be 
constructed of deep and pale tints 
of the same colour. 


Crimson 


The most difficult colour we have 
to deal with is magenta, or, asthe 
nurserymen call it, “í rosy purple.” 
Magenta and the bluish pinks 
never should come into juxtaposi- 
tion with pure crimsons or scarlets, 
They may best be contrasted with 
certain yellows and with white. 

Some of the paler colours 
make delightful contrasts, as, for 
instance, Pink Beauty Sweet 
William and Forget-me-not. White 
flowers constitute a problem to 
themselves. I hold that as a 
rule we have too much white in 
the garden. Big masses of white 
seem to create an impression of 
emptiness, particularly when asso- 
ciated with strong colours. Whites 
best harmonise with pale tints of 
yellow, pink and mauve. The 
chalky whites are almost hopeless 
in any colour scheme. Yet a beautiful effect may 
be obtained by a good clump of Lilium candidum, 
in which the satiny white of the petals is softened 
by the shadows within the flower and warmed 
by the yellow anthers and their reflections. 

The much-vaunted prismatic border is not 
quite the success that is claimed for it. It is 
easily surpassed by a border in which a less drawn 
out series of colour harmonies is arranged, punctu- 
ated here and there by a well-considered contrast. 

The subject is a large one, and can only be 
sketched in outline within the limits of a short 
article, It is wdrth(while td study it in all its 
aspects, since the highest(imit in effective planting 
is only reached when full consideration is given 
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Notes on the Culture of Small Fruit Trees in 


Pots for Decorating the Dinner-Table 


By JAMES HUDSON, 


Introductory.—It has been proved by now, 
and for many years past by some well-known 
growers, that it is possible to utilise small examples 
of fruit trees in this way. Anyone who is con- 
versant with the culture of pot fruit trees will 
see the possibility of this being accomplished. 
There are, however, those who doubt its feasibility, 
consequent upon an insufficient knowledge of 
pot fruit tree culture. For the benefit of the latter 
these hints are now given. 

Cultural Notes.—To start at the beginning, 
it is essential that the trees be taken in hand the 
year after being either budded or grafted, as the 
case may be, or from the very first year in the 
case of Vines in pots. The essential to aim at 
is to get the very most out of the trees in com- 
paratively small pots. It is somewhat surprising 
what may be done in this direction when one is 
conversant with the actual needs of the plants 
or trees. Messrs. Pearson (late of Chilwell 
and now of Lowdham, Notts), in their small 
treatise on ‘‘ The Orchard House,” state in relation 
to the culture of the Peach tree in pots: “ As an 


APPLE CHARLES ROSS AN INDISPENSABLE 
DESSERT VARIETY. 
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experiment, and to show what 
might be done with a Peach tree, 
we had a small plant of Royal 
George Peach potted in an 8-inch 
pot; it was not allowed to root 
through the bottom, and it was 
well fed with manure water. Thir- 
teen Peaches were ripened, and 
these were among the best fruit 
in the house. Early inthe autumn, 
before it shed its leaves, it was 
taken up, all the earth shaken from 
its roots and placed again in 
the same pot, and had seven fine 
Peaches on it the following season. 
The plant has only three small 
shoots, is about 18 inches in height 
and has not been repotted for two 
years, but has borne good crops 
each summer.” When one reads this, 
and by such reliable authorities, 
it will not be at all surprising if 


less wonderment be accorded to 


the Japanese dwarf 
trees in pots or vases, 
which are now pretty 
well known. The one 
essential as regards pot- 
ting is good and suitable 
soil; this should be 
rammed firmly around 
the roots. It should 
be a turfy loam with 
a calcareous tendency ; 
but should no traces of 
lime be found, or not 
present in a fair quan- 
tity, some old mortar | rubble 
that has been well broken down 
should be incorporated with 
it.» Some little quantity of well- 
rotted manure should also be added 
as an encouragement to root action ; 
this, too, should be reduced so as 
not to be of a lumpy character. 
With}. such a soil and careful 
attention given to watering, the 
result will be masses of fine fibrous 
roots. This will produce short, 
sturdy wood of fruit - bearing 
character. 

General Treatment.—I do not 
think much need be said under this 
head; so much reliable information 
is given in the gardening weeklies, 
seasonable notes from week by week. 
It is all-important, however, to 
guard against high temperatures, for 
nothing is more injurious or weaken- 
ing. This has a special bearing 
upon small trees. Another essential 
is to guard against overcropping ; 
it should be borne in mind that 
one good well-developed fruit is more 
effective than three small examples. 
Light and a free circulation of 
air are indispensable at all times. 
This has reference in particular to 
Cherries, which should not be 
treated as in the case of Plums, 
Peaches and Nectarines. A tem- 
perature of 5° less for Cherries than 
for the last-named fruits should be 
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POT CHERRY IN THE ORCHARD HOUSE AT 


GUNNERSBURY. 


taken as a general guide. Pot Vines should be 
treated similar to pot Vines in general. It should 
be the aim to grow these in the smallest size of pot 
consistent with good culture. No rooting through 
the pots should be allowed. Pot Vines are dis- 
posed to do this if grown in plunging material, 
A novel idea was practised very successfully 
something more than a quarter of a century back 
with pot Vines. This was effected by securing 
a pot around the base of the Vine and resting upon 
the soil of the pot below, say, a 6-inch pot; this 
was the size I saw used myself. Good rooting 
soil should be used. Then, by the time the fruit 
is ripe, there should be sufficient roots in the soil 
to maintain the Vine for one night at least. This 
I know has been successfully accomplished, 
and with a pot of the size indicated it can be 
placed in an ornamental pot or in a wine cooler. 

Various Methods.—By this I mean also various 
uses to which pot fruit trees with ripe fruits 
thereon may be applied. I have used them most 
satisfactorily as decorations upon sideboards of 
large size, both in the dining-room and upon 
bufiet tables. In these cases a great assistance 
is rendered if a large mirror be at the back of the 
tree. It is an easy matter to cover the pot, 
which need not be, for young trees, of more than 
10 inches diameter, inside measurement. That 
trees can be taken. a considerable distance with 
ripe fruit upon them has been abundantly proved. 
Another plan of using such trees is to have a deal 
slip that can be worked in upon the hole in the 
place of one of thé leaves that is movable. All 
that) hasato|be done is to eut a hole on one side 
of such a slip so that it comés in the centre of the 
table. Then, of course, two tablecloths have to 
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be used so as to cover up the stem of the tree, 
the pot being stood upon a box as a support to 
keep it close up under the table. This plan, I 
know, has been freely done in decorations for the 
dinner-table. What one needs nowadays is 
something novel; this will provide that novelty. 
Another use to which pot fruit trees may be put 
is that of standing them in conservatories with 
the ripe fruit upon them. This I have done with 
good effect on several occasions. 

The Best Fruits.—Some of the best fruits for 
this purpose are: Of Grapes, Black Hamburgh, 
Royal Muscadine and _ Foster’s Seedling ; of 
Peaches, Duke of York, Peregrine and Crimson 
Galande ; of Nectarines, Cardinal, Early Rivers 
and Pine Apple; of Plums, Early Prolific and 
Early Transparent Gage; and of Cherries, Early 
Rivers, Frogmore Early Bigarreau and Elton. 
Both Pears and Apples can be so used. Of the 
former the best are Durondeau, Conference and 
Pitmaston Duchess; and of the latter, Cox’s 
Orange Pippin, Gascoyne’s Scarlet and Allington 
Pippin. 


Cydonias as Pot Plants in 
Cold Glasshouses 


By THE REV. JOSEPH JACOB. 


ANY people are unaware of the suita- 

bility of small, well-brought-up plants of 

the various seedling forms of Cydonia 

japonica for growing in 7-inch or 

. 8-inch pots with a view to having some- 

thing rather nice in the cool or cold greenhouse 
in the early months of the year. Glass is a good 
friend to English gardeners, who so often are 
bewildered and harassed by the antics and capers 
of spring, summer, autumn and winter. The 
unheated glasshouse has not been half enough 
appreciated. Few have realised its immense 
potentialities. Go to Kew and Wisley in March 
or April and see at these homes of horticulture 
how the alpine houses there are the nursing homes 
of beauty and refinement among the smaller fry 
wherewith the modern gardener clothes his rock- 


work.. Why should: not the idea be extended ? - 


Why should not plants of larger size and of different 
habit be put in the refining chamber of a perfectly 
cold glasshouse ? Are there not scores of suitable 
subjects? And would not the wish to excel 
create methods and means at present unthought 
of? I have never forgotten Mr. S. T. Wright’s 
talk to me about the lusciousness and flavour 
of certain Gage Plums when ripened under the 
friendly protection of a glass roof, nor yet of a 
certain exhibit of Mr. E. A. Bunyard’s (I am sure 
his many friends will be glad to hear he is going 
on well after his very serious illness) of those 
jolly, highly flavoured little Grapes which he had 
at the Royal Horticultural Society’s show one 
Tuesday in autumn two years or so ago—Grapes 
of our great, great, great to the mth grand- 
parents, grown before glass protection was ever 
in the mind of the gardener, when aspect, pro- 
tection by woodland planting, absorption and 
reflection were such all-important factors in their 
cultivation. 

And after Grapes, floral joys again—Chrysanthe- 
mums and pots of Schizostylis coccinea. Later 
still, possibly berried shrubs and Christmas Roses, 
until once more the New Year comes and the 
orderly march through begins again. 

All these thoughts were set in motion by seeing 
the exhibits of Cydonias from Messrs. J. Cheal 
and Sons and Messrs. Piper and Co. at the Drill 
Hall on March 25 and talking to the experts who 
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CURRANT WHITE VERSAILLES. 


Cydonia collection alone would be of intense 
intercst and charm, the colours of their species 
and varieties ranging as they do from pure white 
through rose, blush, orange, orange red to deep 
crimsons and dark scarlets. Surely an unheated 
glasshouse might be, if 
wisely orderi d; -used as 
a temple of interest 
and beauty for every one 
of the twelve months of 
the year. Coke and an- 
thracite are expensive. 
Gardeners must have 
higher wages. Many 
people have to make half 
a sovereign də the work 
of the old pound. Verb. 


sap. 

Trial of Strawberries 
at Wisley.—The Royal 
Horticultural Society will 
carry out a trial of Straw- 
berries (outdoors) during 
the coming season in their 
gardens at Wisley. They 
hope to include as many 
varieties as possible in this 
trial, and would be glad if 
growers would send twenty 
plants of each variety to 
be tried so as to reach the 
Director, Royal Horticul- 
tural Society’s Gardens, 
Wisley, Ripley, Surrey 
(London and South-West- 
ern Railway, Horsley), not 
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The Need for Preserving 
the Potato Crop 


HE urgent necessity for preserving the 
Potato crop needs no emphasis as far 
as the experienced grower is concerned. 
The recent drought has done enormous 
damage to the crop, and, even though 
the rain has come, it can only partly redeem the 
main crop, the earlier being beyond hope. The 
rain will, in many cases, cause that most un- 
desirable condition—second growth. 

That everything possible should be done in 
the way of cultivation to ensure the production 
of the biggest yield is obvious. The crop will 
be a profitable one to those who are able to produce 
it. It will be much needed by the community 
at large. The signing of the Treaty of Peace 
means that hungry millions have to be fed, and 
that on a reduced area. As far as this country 
is concerned, there is a reduction in acreage of 
I5 per cent. compared with last year. This in 
itself is bad enough. But when one adds to it 
the certainty of an under average yield and the 
possibility of loss through disease attacks, the 
seriousness of the situation is more clearly brought 
home. The necessity for spraying needs no more 
emphasis. 

There are, however, still those who doubt the 
efficacy of spraying with Bordeaux or Burgundy 
mixture, and who are content to allow the crop 
to take its chance. Those people who take up 
this attitude belong to one of two classes: (1) 
Those who have never taken the trouble to study 
the matter, or (2) those who have been disappointed 
with the results. For the former, nothing can be 
said to convince them; compulsion is necessary. 
As for the latter, it may be said that disappoint- 
ment is usually supported by complaints of 
scorching of the leaves and haulm after spraying. 
This is in most instances caused by faulty prepara- 
tion of the mixture. Those who are inexperienced 
in preparing the mixture are recommended to 
use one or other of the trade preparations that 
are now on the market, and to follow carefully 
the instructions given therewith. Scorching is 
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not always due, however, to faulty preparation 
of the mixture. I well remember how in 1917 
and 1918 scorching followed the spraying of allot- 
ment crops in the Black Country when the most 
carefully made mixtures were used. The cause 
was attributed to the presence of chemicals in 
the atmosphere. 

During the past two or three years I have 
conducted many demonstrations and experiments, 
and can safely testify to the value of spraying. 
Further, all whom I know who have carried out 
the operation on the right lines are satisfied with 
the results. 

Bordeaux mixture is easier to make than 
Burgundy mixture. As is well known, the chemical 
used in each case is sulphate of copper, the acid 
of which must be neutralised before it can be 
used, otherwise scorching and burning of the 
haulm will result. Bordeaux mixture is obtained 
by using lime to neutralise the acid in the copper 
sulphate, and when soda is used in place of lime the 
resulting product is known as Burgundy mixture. 
Bordeaux mixture is not so easy to apply, because 
the lime has a tendency to clog a fine nozzle, and 
a coarse nozzle is of no use. 

A x per cent. Bordeaux mixture is made up in 
the following proportions: 4lb. of copper sulphate, 
alb. of quicklime in freshly burnt lumps, and 
40 gallons of water. For a 2 per cent. solution, 
dcuble the quantity of copper and lime. Dissolve 
the copper sulphate in 35 gallois cf water in a 
barrel or tub large enough to hold at least 40 gallons, 


“ slake the lime with as much water as it will. 
After - 


absorb, and then make it up to 5 gallons. 
passing through a fine sieve add it to the copper 


sulphate. . 


Burgundy Mixture.—To make Burgundy mis. 


ture use the following proportions: 4lb. of copper 
sulphate dissolved in 5 gallons of water, and make 
up to 35 gallons in a tub to hold 40 gallons; 5lb. 
of washing soda dissolved in 5 gallons of water 
and afterwards added to the copper sulphate. 
Copper sulphate and soda should be 98 per cent. 
pure, and the former broken into small pieces 
before being uscd. Zinc or metal vessels must 
not be used as receptacles for copper sulphate in 
solution, 5 

This information in connection with the home 
preparation of the spray is given for the benefit 
of those who prefer to make their own mixtures. 
Three more points must be mentioned, and for 
other details I would prefer to refer the reader 
to the Board of Agriculture's publication on the 
matter. The three points are: (1) Stir the mixture 
vigorously while the lime or soda so ution, as the 
case may be, is being added to the dissolved 
copper sulphate. (2) The mixture should be 
tested before being used. To do this, take a piece 
of pink litmus paper and dip it into the mixture. 
If it remains red, more soda must be added in 
the case of Burgundy mixture, or lime in the case 
of Bordeaux, until the litmus paper just turns 
blue. When this occurs, the mixture is all right 
and can be used with perfect safety. The third 
point relates to the application of the spray. 
Too many people make the mistake of applying 
an overdose in one place and failing to cover the 
leaves in another. The application should be 
made in the form of a very fine mist, not as 
a wash, and every part of the stem and leaves 
should be covered. 

Leaving now the details regarding the work and 
the making of the mixtures, there are one or two 
developments in connection with Potato spraving 
that are worth noting. I refer to the introduction 
of patent preparations for spraving, and to the 
trials conducted by the Department of Agriculture 


for Ireland. 
Taking the latter subject first, it may be said 
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ments. The results show that a 2 per cent. 
solution is slightly more effective in keeping 
down percentage weight of diseased tubers, but 
for practical purposes the two mixtures are about 
equal; and it would seem that the most effective 
way to deal with the disease is to give a r per 
cent. application about July 15 to July 20 before 
an outbreak occurs; then, if disease appears, 
a I} per cent., and a 2 per cent. application as a 
third dressing. If disease does not occur, a single 
I per cent. application is sufficient. 

As to the matter of patent preparations, it 
may be said that there are several good brands 
on the market, and all those containing either 
acetate or sulphate of copper are genuine. In 
fact, they are recommended to the amateur as 
involving less risk than the home-made materials. 
Among these factory-made materials is the “ dry ” 
or “ dust” spray for the benefit of those who 
prefer it. If care is taken in applying it while 
the dew is on the leaves, the powder form is quite 
effective, particularly for small plots. 

Droitwich. L. M. MARSHALL. 


Gardening of the Week 


FOR SOUTHERN GARDENS. 


The Kitchen Garden. 


Celery.—lf all the late Celery is not planted, 
this work.should be no longer delayed. See that 
‘the plants are well watered before lifting, and 
„keep, them well supplied with water all through 
‘the growing season. Earth up the early batches 


as they require it, and do not place too much soil 


round the plants at one time. 


Autumn-sown Onions.—If the ground is not 
already prepared for this important crop, no time 
must be lost in doing so. About the middle of 
the month is a suitable time to sow the seed. 
Give the ground a good dressing of soot and wood- 
ashes before raking it down, and see that it is 
made quite firm. 


Endive.—aA sowing of Endive seed may be made 
now for winter supplies. If the ground is dry, 
water the drills an hour or two before sowing the 
seed, and sprinkle the soi] with a rosed can every 
evening till the seedlings are through. 


Herbs.—Make small sowings of Chervil in 
rows g inches apart. Basil must be grown under 
glass. Seeds sown now in pans will provide plants 
for a winter supply. Marjoram, Mint, Sage and 
Thyme may be cut now and hung up in an airy 
shed to dry. 


Fruit Under Glass. 


Early Peaches.—When the crop has been 
cleared, all the old fruiting wood should be cut out, 
except that which is required for extension, The 
young shoots may be loosened from the trellis 
to expose them as much as possible to light and 
air. The roots must still be well supplied with 
water, and old-established trees may have an 
occasional application of liquid manure. 


Early Pot Trees.—The trees which have fruited 
may be repotted now. They will then make plenty 
of fresh roots before they lose their foliage. Many 
of the trees may be repotted in the same size 
pots, but some of the younger ones may be given a 
larger shift. The roots must be carefully shaken 
out, thus reducing the ball of soil, so that the new 
material may be rammed firmly about the roots. 
A compost of good fibrous loam, lime rubble, 
wouod-ashes, crushed bones and soot will suit them. 
When potted, place them in a shady position for 
a week or two, and afford water with care till 
thev have made plenty of fresh roots. Syringe 
them twice a day during warm, sunny weather. 


The Hardy Fruit Garden. 


Morello Cherries.—These must be protected 
from birds as soon as they commence to colour. 
The nets must be fixed clear of the trees, or the young 
growth will be damaged. When the fruits have 
been gathered from the Sweet Cherry trees, the 
foliage may be given a thorough drenching with an 
insecticide to kill insect pests, and all trees should 
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Strawberries.—Prepare the ground for planting 
Strawberries, so that there will be no delay when 
the plants are ready. If possible, the ground should 
be trenched, using plenty of well-rotted farmyard 
manure in the process. The late soits should be 
planted on a border on the north side of a wall. 
Royal Sovereign is still favoured here for the early 
and main crop, and Givon’s Late Prolific and 
Laxton’s Latest for the late supplies. 


The Flower Garden. 


Spiræas (Astilbes).—Plants which have flowered 
in pots may be planted by the margin of streams 
and pools. The pink varieties are very effective 
when planted in groups. 

Begonias.—Go over the beds occasionally and 
remove dead flowers and seed-vessels. Some of 
the plants may need the support of stakes to keep 
the flowers clear of the ground. 

Lavender.— Where this is grown for use indoors, 
the flowers must be cut before they are too far 
advanced and placed on a stage in a greenhouse 
to dry. Lavender hedges require to be cut back 
when they get out of bounds. This may be done 
as soon as they have finished flowering. 


Plants Under Glass. 


General Work.—Keep Cinerarias in a cold 
frame in a shady position, and fumigate them 
occasionally to destroy aphis, which is sure to 
attack them. Pot on young plants of Humea when 
ready and grow them in a cool house near the 
glass. Shade them from bright sun. Prick out 
seedling Calceolarias and grow them under cool 
conditions at all times. When winter-flowering 
Pelargoniums are well rooted they will need some 
form of stimulant. Keep flower-buds removed and 
stop extra strong growths. 

E. HARRISS. 
(Gardener to Lady Wantage.) 


Lockinge Gardens, Wantage, Berks. 


FOR NORTHERN GARDENS. 
The Kitchen Garden. 


Cauliflowers.—Plants that are forming their 
heads should be frequently examined, particularly 
during long spells of dry weather ; and where they 
are in excess of the demand, a few of the inner 
leaves should be broken over to keep them fresh. 
Later plants should have the soil frequently 
Stirred between the rows, applying liberal doses 
of liquid manure to the roots where this is possible. 


Mushrooms.— Preparations should now be made 
for obtaining supplies of Mushrooms in the 
autumn, when the field supplies are over. Oppor- 
tunity should be taken on wet days to have 
the houses thoroughly cleansed and the walls 
limewashed. Fresh manure should be collected 
daily and spread out in small ridges in an open 
shed, and be turned every day. Existing beds 
that are still yielding should have the covering 
removed from time to time and be lightly watered 
with tepid water. 


Parsley.— Young plants from a sowing made 
at the beginning of June will soon be fit to be 
transplanted, and, as previously pointed out, 
cold frames are best for this purpose. Where, 
however, frames are not available, they should 
be planted at the foot of a south wall where 
protection can be given in severe weather. 


The Flower Garden. 


Lavender.—Where these delightfully scented 
flowers are required for drying, they ought to be 
cut before thev are fully expanded. Tie them 
into small bundles and spread them out to dry, 
turning the bundles occasionally until they are 
perfectly harvested. It is always advisable to 
have a number of plants in the reserve garden 
for this purpose, as the cutting of flowers leaves 
the plants rather untidy. 

Hedges.—There is nothing more attractive 
in gardens and pleasure grounds than well-kept 
hedges, and to keep these in a trim condition 
requires a good deal of attention. They need 
to be frequently clipped, particularly in the early 
part of the growing season. In the case of voung 
hedges they must be kept clear of weeds at the 
roots. 

Pinks.—These accommodating border plants 
are always a source of pleasure; but, although 
they last for a considerable time without being 
renewed,, it, is always) wise( to make provision for 
providing ‘voung plants, They ‘root very readily 
from cuttings, aud may be-inserted now in cold 
frames or hand-lights. They must not be at all 
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coddled, and, as soon as they are rooted, the lights 
should be removed altogether. 


Plants Under Glass. 


Stocks.—As greenhouse spring-flowering plants 
these popular biennials may now almost be said 
to be indispensable. With the large number of 
beautiful varieties now on the market a delightful 
display can be had at a very small cost, and, 
as it fortunately happens, without the aid of 
artificial heat; in fact, it often spells failure to 
employ it. Where the number of plants required 
is not large, it will save much trouble if the seeds 
are sown in small pots. Fillthe pots with ordinary 
garden soil, and put three seeds in each pot. As 
soon as they germinate reduce them to one or, 
at most, two plants to a pot. Grow them on ia 
the coolest possible quarters until the early spring, 
when they should be potted on into 6-inch pots, 


Freesia refracta.—No time should be lost in 
securing the required number of bulbs, as it will 
be a case of first come, first served. When these 
are potted on at intervals a long succession of 
blooms can be had. Where the old plants have 
been retained, these should be shaken out of the 
pots and graded. Select the best corms and have 
them potted up at once. Stand the pots out of 
doors, and cover them over with sifted ashes or 


sand. 
Fruit Under Glass. 


Figs.— Most trees will now be developing the 
second crop and should be given a good quantity 
of manure water, and the border should receive 
another fresh dressing of farmvard manure. The 
crop must be thinned, if this has not already been 
done. To keep the foliage in a healthy condition 
the trees should be syringed at least twice a day 
in fine weather. In late districts the house should 
be closed down early in the afternoon to hasten 
the ripening of this crop. 

JOHN HIGHGATE. 

(Head-gardener to the Marquis of Linlithgow.) 

Hopetoun, South Queensferry, Linlithgow. 


AROUND THE MARKETS 


HAT with the closing of the markets 
Jast Saturday, the railway disorganisa- 
tion caused by the North Eastern 
Railway troubles, and the miserable 
weather, everything was in an unsettled 
state, and it seems as if more troubles 
are tocome. Not only do many sup- 
plies come to London by rail, but much is sent from the 
three big markets to the Midlands and the North. 

The Strawberry season is practically over, but Rasp- 
berries are in full swing, and clear quickly at from 
10d. to ls. per Ib. Currants are all very good just now, 
and the Whites, which are somewhat of a novelty, fetch as 
much as 2s.6d. per lb. Cherries are still with us, 
though stiffer in price; but they are very good. Par- 
ticularly good Cherries have been sold in the streets 
during the past week at 9d. and even 8d. per 1b., but 
with the wholesale price at round about 18s. they cannot 
generally be retailed at less than 1s. per lb. The penny 
Orange, which the daily Press promises us in countless 
thousands from South Africa, has not yet materialised, 
but Gooseberries (mostly Sulphurs) are plentiful at 8s. 
to 15s. Spanish Apples and home windfall Codlins 
make control price. The latter Apples are poor little 
things, and “a tummy ache in every bite,” as a writer 
in a daily paper aptly describes them. 

The cricket season has not materially increased the 
demand for Lemons, so they are steady at 22s. 6d. for 
Messinas and 30s. for Naples per box. Peaches and 
Nectarines and Figs, all fine samples, continue to be dear, 
and are likely to be so, though Grapes are a little cheaper. 

Tomatoes have gone down to 7s. to 8s. per dozen 
pounds. The best aresplendid, but far too many are badly 
coloured, Cucumbers at 8s. to 9s. per dozen are not so 
plentiful as of late. Many growers have been bothered 
with failures, due most likely to the spell of cold 
weather catching the plants while overwet at the root. 

Of vegetables there is, contrary to expectations, a 
glut in Broad Beans, so prices have dropped to 8s. per 
bag. Green Peas are splendid, and are 8s. to 12s. 
per bushel. Runner Beans are coming in, so the days 
of French Beans are numbered, and the price is down 
to 9d. per lb. Carrots are exceedii gly plentiful, and do 
not clear too well at 3d. per bunch. Cabbages, very 
good ones too, are now 7s. 6d. per tally, and Middlesex 
Cauliflowers, also of top quality, about the same price, 
but higher for very fine heads. Globe Artichokes have 
increased in demand and, as a natural consequence, 
in supply during the past three or four years, and are 
bought up at 6d. to 8d. each. 

The trade in cut flowers is very poor. No one scems 
inclined to buy them; probably people have spent 
the money on flags and fireworks. Carnations and Roses, 
quite good blooms, are in excess ; and although a leading 
trade official told the representative of a large London 
daily that the present high prices is a matter of supply 
and demand, there is no great lowering of prices. All 
that will keep are put into cold storage ‘ for to-morrow.” 

ted Roses are the exception, and these are not equal 
to the demand. Can it be that the great B.P. wants 
fragrance with Roses and realising that reds have most 
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oi this quality, will have none other? ‘* Longis ” (Lilium 
longiflorum) also hang fire badly, whereas till lately 
they have sold at fancy prices. Outdoor Antirrhinums 
are coming in, and a recent novelty were fine spikes of 
white Watsonia. 


July 24. A. COSTER. 


ANSWERS 
TO CORRESPONDENTS 


FLOWER GARDEN. 


FOXGLOVE WITH ONE INDIVIDUAL BLOOM ON 
TOP OF SPIKE (J. 7'.).—The monstrous condition of 
the flower in the specimen you send is known to science 
as peloria, a development which is by no means un- 
common. It is one of the freaks to which plant life is 
occasionally prone that has never been satisfactorily 
explained, and is in line with the abnormal developments 
in the animal kingdom. You may, of course, save seed 
from the deformed flowers if you wish. 

ROMNEYA (M. R.).—The sudden flagging and collapse 
of the Romneya growths is most probably due to disease 
or wireworm. No cure can be suggested. The best 
procedure is to burn the plants attacked and commence 
with new stock on another border. The Romneya is 
not a hungry plant for liberal and fat manuring. It, 
however, delights in the free use of peat, leaf-mould and 
manure from an old spent hotbed, in a well-drained soil. 

ROSES AND PERENNIALS SUITABLE FOR A HEAVY 


SOIL IN A COLD AND WINDY SITUATION (N. Holmes).— 
Some good Roses for your purpose would be Caroline 
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against biting grubs like this, lead arsenate, at the rate 
of 1lb. to 20 gallons of water, is far better. The grubs 
descend to the earth to pupate, and as the pupe are 
produced within 2 inches of the surface, the removal of 
the surface soil to the depth of 24 inches during winter 
will do much to reduce the attack another season. 

ROSE SPECIES FROM SEED.—I am hoping to raise 
some of the single Rose species, suchas Moyesii, from seed. 
Do you advise autumn sowing, or is it better to wait 
until spring? A few hints on raising Roses from seed 
would be very acceptable in the columns of THE GARDEN. 
— L. BIGG-WITHER, Birdwood, Wells, Somerset. [Gather 
the fruits when ripe, lay them out on a light, airy shelf 
for two or three weeks, and then remove the seeds. Place 
these in pots of sand, a crock over the hole at the bottom, 
and a sheet of glass or slate on the top as a protection 
against mice. Bury in loose ground outside, covering 
with 1 inch or 2 inches of soil. In early spring lift the 
seeds, sow in pots in the ordinary way, and place in a 
warm greenhouse. From the fact that the seeds have 
not been allowed to become very dry, germination is 
seldom long delayed under this treatment.—ED.] 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 


FLOWERING SHRUB FOR NAME (W. E. M.).—The 
spray sent is of Spiræa Douglasii. The clumps should be 
lifted and divided every three or four years, taking the 
opportunity to deeply dig and manure the ground. The 
shoots of the previous summer's growth should be fairly 
hard pruned in February or early March each year. 


RHODODENDRONS FOR NEW ZEALAND.—I am 
anxious to procure thirty or forty varicties of the best 
modern Rhododendrons, hybrids and species. I enclose 
a list of some of the better varieties I have in my garden, all 
growing and flowering well in the open ground. I would 
be much obliged if you would help me fasJselecting plants 
from catalogues is notoriously unsatisfactory. My 


THE LARGE-FLOWERED RHODODENDRON, NUTALLII. 


Testout, J. B. Clark, La France, Snow Queen, Mme. 
Abcl Chatenay and Mme. Ravary. Of perennials, the 
following wonld be of service: Anemone japonica (Queen 
Charlotte, Helianthus multiflorus), Soleil d’Or, Lychnis 
chaleedonica, Galega Hartlandii, Lris orientalis, I. Snow 
Queen, I. Alcazar, Campanula persicifolia Newry Giant, 
Eryngium Olivicrianum, Erigeron speciosus, Pæonia 
Philomele, Phlox Mrs. E. H. Jenkins, P. Elizabeth 
Campbell, P. Flambeau, Helenium autumnale rubrum, 
Achillea Perry’s White, Rudbeckia Newmanii and Aster 
Novæ-Angliæ Mrs. Rayner. If you desire a display of 
these, you should plant at least three of each of the 
perennials named. Such a soil as that you describe would 
be greatly benefited by good cultivation, the addition of 
grit, leaf-soil and manure, and a generous application 
of lime. 


ROSE GARDEN. 
CHIEF POINTS OF ROSES (E£ssex).—(1) Heinrich 


Schultheis.—This is a good old Rose, free bloomer and 
hardy. (2) Cissie Easlea is one of the best of the newer 
Roses. (3) Grace Molyneux, a good garden Rose of a 
creamy flesh colour, and a good grower. (4) Auguste 
Rigotard, an old red Rose not much grown now. It is 
a light red of nice shape. 

ROSE TREES ATTACKED BY GRUBS (11. Thomson). 
The Roses are attacked by the Jeaf-rolling larva of the 
Rose sawfly, Blennocarpa pusilla. Neither of the sprays 
you mention is of the least value against it. The paraffin 
emulsion is good against aphides (green fly) and the 
potassium sulphide against mildew, but, in spraying 


New Zealand experience is that no hybrid without 
Griffithianum blood is worth while. List.—Nuttallii 
kewense, Fortunei, decorum, Mrs. H. Shilson, Camp- 


bellia, barbatum carneum, dalhousianum, argenteurm, 
Iverianum, Gilli, Loderi, Gill’s ‘Triumph, Glory of Pen- 
jerrick, Beauty of Tremough and a good many arboreums. 
Gill’s hybrids are the type of Rhododendrons I require, 
and are much the most beautiful Rhododendrons J have 
ever seen.—R. GRACE, Arlos, Wanganui, New Zealand, 
[The following Rhododendrons would be good for New 


Zealand: Cornubia, Manglesii, Alice, Pink Pearl, Gaunt- 
lettii, Mrs. E. C. Stirling, Corona, campylocarpum, 


racemosum, Isabella Mangies, Daphne Daffarn and Loder’s 
White. Chinese species.—The fact that decorum and 
Fortunei thrive with you suggests that it would be worth 
trying the following newer Chinese species : Adenopodum, 
Augustinii, auriculatum, discolor, Houlstonii, rubigi- 
nosum, Souliei, sutchuenense, xanthinum, yunnanense, 
villosum. Davidii and Fargesii. Seeds would be the best 
means of introducing the Chinese species to New Zealand. 
Possibly, if written to, the Director of Kew would assist 
in this matter.—-ED.] 


FRUIT GARDEN. 
DIE-BACK IN GOCSEBERRIES (W. E. W.)—Th 


Giooseberries are not attacked by the American Goose- 
berry mildew, and your diagnosis of the trouble is quite 
accurate. 

THE WILD RED CHERRY (M. L.).—As Prunus 
pennsylvanica is only grown to a limited extent as an 
ornamental tpn this countryfone or two gallons of the 
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zed fruits would not. be casy to obtain. Several trees are 
fruiting freely at Kew, and probably the Director would 
supply you with a few seeds in the autumn, Piace the 
seeds in a pot of sand and bury outside until early spring, 
taking means to protect from mice. Sown, when lifted, in 
pots of sandy soil in a slightly heated greenhouse, germi- 
nation soon begins. 

THE CINNAMON VINE (E. D. H. M.).—-The name 
Cinnamon Vine is applied to more than one plant, among 
them the Yam; but on enquiry we learn that the plant 
sent by Lady Cevley to Wisley under that name was 
Apios tuberosa, a hardy climber with brownish towers 
and glossy, compound leaves. 

PLUM TREE LEAVES CHANGING COLOUR (Chip. 
Surrey).—Both sets of leaves sent are turning colour 
on account of shortage of water, and consequent “ burn- 
ing.” The probable reason is that the trees made more 
demand upon the water supply than the roots were able 
to alford, and this not infrequently happens in clay soils 
where water travels very slowly. 


DISCOLORATION AND DEATH OF APPLE AND 
PEAR FOLIAGE (L. H., Cornwall).—The foliage was 
in such a dried up condition when we received it that 
it was quite impossible to say with any degree of certainty 
what the trouble was, but we suspect the salt from sea 
winds to be the cause of it. Possibly the planting of a 
shelter belt of Pinus austriaca near the outskirts of the 
‘orchard would prove the most effective measure in pro- 
tecting the trees from such ill fortune.. 


APPLE SHOOTS DROOPING (F. W. B.).—There is 
a tiny moth that sometim®^s attacks and seriously damages 
the buds of young Apple trees. but rarcly does much 
damage on older trees. Its work is quite distinct, for 
the basal part of the bud is bored out. The fungus which 
was present on your specimens, on the contrary. attacks 
shoots, spurs, flowers and foliage, aud causes the death 
or seriously damages all. It is, of course, much less 
evident to the ordinary observer than an insect, and its 
work is frequently attributed to frost and, indeed, to almost 
every cause but the right one. 

STRAWBERRY ROYAL SOVEREIGN (F. W. B.).— 
No Strawberry of recent introduction has forced itself 
into public favour by its great fertility, robustness, and 


hardiness of growth and earliness of ripening than has this 


variety. This is proved by the fact that practically it 1s 
found growing in all gardens throughout the country. 
Its success as a variety for forcing is equally great, either 
in pots or planted out in cool or partly heated pits; 
but the variety is not perfect, by anv means. Indeed, 
it is lacking in the first essential quality in all fruits, 
namely, fine flavour. Cannot someone introduce the 
flavour of British Queen, Dr. Hogg or The Countess into 
its constitution, and that without depreciating any of 
the other good qualities which It possesses? Here is 
where the difficulty comes in. Many, no doubt, have 
tricd and failed, but that is no reason why others should 
not succeed. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


LIQUID AMMONIA (C. S.).—We advise you not to 
use the liquor you speak of. as it will be likely to cause 
defoliation. but rather purchase the ammonia after it 
has been converted into sulphate of ammonia. 


WEED!IN GARDEN (Amateur).—The specimen sent 
is the Corn Horsetail, Equisctum arvense. It should be 
possible to clear the ground and eradicate this weed by 
trenching 1) feet deep and picking out as much of the 
roots as possible during the operation. By planting 
Black Currant bushes on the ground, unlimited use can 
be made of the Dutch hoe over the surface, the persistent 
use of which should cventually result in eradication. 
Draining of the ground should not be necessary; but a 
definite decision on this point could only be given after 
an examination of the site. 

WEED IN LAWN (G. T.. Beaconsficld).—The only 
alternative to digging up and resowing the lawn is to 
persistently dig out the Plantains with a spade. If very 
numerous it will be necessary to fill in the holes with fine 
Roil and grass seeds. We have in mind the very weedy 
lawn of a city gentleman. Many people considered it 
hopeless. For an hour every morning before breakfast, 
when weather permitted, close attention was devotcd to 
the lawn during two summers. Now it is equal to many 
bowling-grecns, 

BEETLES AND THEIR HANDIWORK (M. E. B.).— 
The bectles sent are the garden chafer or fernshaw or 
bracken clock, Phyliopertha horticola. This beetle has 
been particularly abundant this season, and has In some 
places done great damage to fruit as well as flowers. lt 
is a common beetle in most. seasons on sandy soils, in which 
the larva lives, feeding upon the roots of grasses and 
various fleshy rooted plants. It may perhaps be pre- 
vented from damaging fruit by spraying with lead 
arsenate as soon as the carliest beetles appear, but where 
flowers are concerned it is not at all likely that much can 
be done by spraying. The beetles might. be shaken off 
on to a wet tarred board or otherwise caught after shaking, 
and where rooks are abundant. they will often dispose of 
Jarge numbers. 


HOW TO USE PLANTS OF ANGELICA (A. R.).— 
Angelica candied.—Cnt the stalks in 4-inch lengths or as 
may be convenient, and lcet them lie in cold water twenty- 
four hours. Then boil them in other water and skin 
them, throwing them back into the water as you do 
this. When all are done, take them out and drain, and 
weigh an equal quantity of powdered sugar. Put the 
sugar Over them in a pan, and when it melts lay it onthe 
fire and keep it on till the sugar is nearly dried up. Dip 
the pleces in powdered sugar and lay in dishes in a warm 
place untildry. The Angelica is best used early in May when 
the stems are full grown but have not become tough. 
Angelica liqueur.—Three pounds of Angelica stalks, cut 
in convenient lengths and bruised with a rolling pin, but 
not beaten taa mash, are put into a gallon of unsweetened 
gin in ao earthenware jar with a cover, with three pounds 
of white sugar. Let it steep for twenty-one days, stirring 
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it every day with a clean wooden rod. Then bottle and 
keep fora year before using. ‘The whole process is done cold. 
May is the time of year when the Angelica will be in the 
best condition. 

NAME OF FRUIT.—.V. D. P, Caldicote.— Black Currant 
Lee’s Prolific. 


NAMES OF PLANTS.—F. A. Sturge.—Verbascum 
nigrum; Verbascum nigrum var. album. Mra. H. E., 
Romsey. — Ledum latifolium. Mrs. L., Sidmouth. — 
Veronica speciosa var. G. I. C.-B.—-We believe the 
Rose is Rosa alba. ‘The Maiden's Blush Rose is a variety 
of Kosa alba. 


Importation of Dutch Bulbs.—The Chamber 
of Horticulture, in co-operation with the British 
Florists’ Federation, have secured from the 
Department of Import Restrictions an extension 
of the period in which licences to import Dutch 
bulbs may be obtained, viz., from September 1, 
1919, to December 31, 1919. The Deputy Con- 
troller, Colonel J. B. Karslake, accorded the 
secretary of the Chamber and the Florists’ 
Federation secretary an interview recently, and 
formally advised them that the extended date 
might be officially announced. 


“ An A BC of Common Birds ”’ is the appro- 
priate name of a booklet just issued by the Royal 
Society for the Protection of Birds (23, Queen Anne’s 
Gate, S. W.1, price 6d.) forthe purpose of afford- 
ing “a short and simple description of the com- 
monest birds of the country from which they may 
be identified by the non-scientific person, together 
with notes on the food they eat that may be 
considered as pro or con the interests of husband- 
man, gardener or gamekeeper, and also their 
local names.” It is just the little book to carry 
in the pocket, giving the characteristic traits of 
seventy species in the compass of sixty-four 
16mo pages. l 


Honours in School and Cottage Gardening.— 
The first examination of the Royal Horticultural 
Society for candidates for honours in the Teachers’ 
Examination in School and Cottage Gardening 
has recently been held, and the following candidates 
have gained the certificate: Section (a): General 
Horticulture.—Miss E. A. Squire, Training College, 
Norwich; H. Sharman, 29, Sandringham Road, 
Northampton; W. Morley Chatterley, School 
House, Harvington, Evesham; James A. Harris, 
9, Glasgow Street, St. James, Noithants; H. H. 
Sterne, Hundon, Clare, Suffolk; R. J. Rowe, 
Gretton, Church Stretton, Salop; and W. H. 
Baker, 75, Mitchell Street, Clowne, Chesterfield. 
Section (b): Fruit-growing in the Open.—W. E. 
Cole, Dyrham, Staple Hill, Bristol. 

Revival of the Kent Commercial Fruit Shaw. 
Widespread interest is taken in the revival of 
this fixture. The show has not been held since 
the autumn of 1913 on account of the war, the 
1914 show, after all the preliminary arrangements 
were made, having to be abandoned. A recent 
meeting was well attended by many of the leading 
growers of fruit in the County of Kent, and 
Mr. M. J. R. Dunstan was asked to take the chair 
amid a display of enthusiasm. Letters were 
read from many well-known people regretting 
that they were unable to be present for various 
reasous, and all welcoming the revival of the 
show. Mr. G. C. H. Wheler, M.P., also stated 
that he would like to see the show taken to London 
as soon as possible, so as to enable the general 
public to realise more fully the advance in British 
fruit-growing. A very strong and representative 
committee was clected: Mr. M. J. R. Dunstan 
(chairman), W. S. Austen, E. A. Bunyard, E. B. 
Burns, B. Champion, G. E. Champion, H. 
Champion, H. G. Edmonds, W. T. Edmonds, 
L. Doubleday, W. R. Elgar, O. English, W. D. 
English, T. Hubble, W. N. Hubble, G. Foster 
Clark, J. Finnis, T. Kemsley, G. Manwaring, 
S. Mount, C. Murdoch, F. I. Neame, J. A. 
Ravnharn, E. S. Salmon, W. H. Skinner, F. Smith, 
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S. Smith, C. S. Smith, A. J. Thomas, S. Wakeley, 
S. Wellard and C. Woodruff. Mr. W. Miskin, 
The College, Wye, Kent, was elected hon. secretary. 
After much discussion it was decided to hold the 
1919 show at the Agricultural Hall, Maidstone, 
on October 28, 29 and 30. 

American Gooseberry Mildew (Fruit) Order. 
The Board of Agriculture and Fisheries desire 
to call the attention of growers and dealers in 
Gooseberries to the fact that Article 4 of the 
American Gooseberry Mildew (Fruit) Order of 
1915 has been cancelled by the American Goose- 
berry Mildew (Importation of Fruit) Order of 
1916, which prohibits the importation of Goose- 
berries from any place outside Great Britain, 
excepting the Channel Islands. With this excep- 
tion the Order of 1915 remains in force, and all 
growers and dealers in Gooseberries should take 
notice of its provisions and of the fact that they 
will be strictly enforced. The chief provisions 
of the Order are: (1) Every consignment of 
Gooseberries for sale must carry a label bearing 
the name and address of the consignor, or a dis- 
tinctive name or mark whereby the consignor 
can be identified. (2) Every person who consigns 
Gooseberries for sale without attaching a label 
is liable, on conviction, to a fine not exceeding 
£10, whether the package contains any diseased 
Gooseberries or not. (3) Any duly authorised 
inspector has the power to examine any 
consignment of Gooseberries for sale. (4) Berries 
which are not badly attacked may be 
sent by the grower direct to jam manu- 
facturers if packages or containers are either 
destroyed or returned direct to the grower after 
treatment with : disinfectant or boiling water. 
The Board desire to remind Gooseberry growers 
of the fact that American Gooseberry mildew 
is a notifiable disease under the 1911 Order, and 
that growers in whose plantations an outbreak 
occurs must immediately notify the Board or the 
local authority of its occurrence, failing which 
they become liable to a fine of £10. 
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SITUATIONS WANTED. 
WOMAN GARDENER requires post, good 


lawn-cutter, vegetables, etc. Strong and capable.— Write 
“ Box 5," c/o “ THE GARDEN,” 20, Tavistock Street, Covent 
Garden, W.C. 2. 


Se ha ee a a Nee Oe eS ea irs SS 

) 
WOMAN GARDENER seeks post ; four years 
experience inside in private nursery and Kew; good refs.— 
Apply “ Box 7,” cjo “THB GARDEN,” 20, Tavistock Street, 
Covent Garden, W.C. 2. 


a ~ 
GARDENER, “Head Working,” requires 
situation in good establishment: life experience; five years a8 
head, aged 34 years, married, two children; excellent 
references; recently demobilised.—A. F. JENNER, 8, St. 
John’s Road, “ Ely,” Cambs. 


Important toGardeners and Fruit Growers— 
a ae 


“NIQUAS” 


(IMPROVED) 


(REGD.) 
THE MO3T SUSSE3S5UL NIN-POI3ONIU3 INSECTICIDE OF THE DAY 


Its advantages are— 
Certain death to all Insect Pests. 
No possible injury to the most delicate Plant, Flower of 
Foliage. 
It is the cheapest Insecticide known. 
One pint makes 10 to 12 gallons for Thrip, Black and Green 
Fly, etc . whilst RED SPIDER, Mealy Bug and Scale ca. 
thoroughly eradicated by using ` NIQUAS"’ about double he 
strength required for Fly. 


PRICES. 
Halt-pint, 1/-; Pint, 1/9; Quart, 3/-; 
Halt-gal., 5/-; Gallon, 8/9; Drums, 
each, Five Galle., 30/-; 10 Galle., 54/-; 
20 QGalle., 102/-. 
To be had from the Trade generally. 
Manufacturers :— 


CORRY & CO., LTD., 
LONDON, S-E. 1. 


No. .2490.—VoL. LXXXIII.] NOTES OF THE WEEK 


ENERALLY speaking, the reports 
on the fruit crop throughout the 
British Isles are equal to, or rather 
better than, the average. This is 
highly gratifying, for at one time 
there appeared to be considerable doubt about 
the fruit harvest of this year. The Apple crop 
is particularly good. Pears and Plums are plen- 
tiful in some districts and scarce in others; but 
the only failure is said to be the Apricot crop. 
Appies and Pears in a Hertfordshire Garden.— 
On the occasion of a recent visit to the gardens at 
The Node, Welwyn, where upwards of 150 varieties 
of Apples and Pears are grown, it was remarkable 
to note that not one variety, or even one tree, 
had failed this year. These gardens are renowned 
for the high standard of quality in exhibition 
fruit that is sent to the leading shows. Among 
the Apples singled out 
for their exceedingly 
good crops were Cox’s 
Orange Pippin, Rib- 
ston Pippin, Charles 


Ross, James Grieve, 
Rev. W. Wilks, 
Bramley’s Seedling, 


Red Bramley, 
Lane’s Prince Albert, 
Gascoyne’s Scarlet, 
Peasgood’s Nonsuch, 
and Belle de Boskoop. 
Mr. Pateman, the 
able gardener and 
exhibitor, regards this 
as one of the best 
Apple and Pear years 
during his twenty 
years at Welwyn. 
There is still plenty 
of time for the fruits 


to swell, and Mr. 
Pateman is a firm 
believer in August and 


September feeding for 
trees carrying heavy 
crops. 

Peach Trees on Walls carrying fruit require fre- 
quent attention as regards watering, syringing and 
training. Heavy applications of water are required 
by established trees, especially where the walls have 
a protecting coping which carries off the rain. 
A manurial mulch is of great assistance both in 
preventing a too rapid evaporation and in providing 
food for the trees. In the evening following hot 
days the trees should be thoroughly syringed. or 
washed with the hose or garden engine. This 
cleanses the foliage and prevents attacks of red 
spider and other pests. Strong, sappy growth 
should be cut out at the base. Train neatly to the 
wall shoots of firm, medium growth, avoid over- 


crowding, and arrange the shoots and leaves in a 
manner to leave the fruits fully exposed to the sun. 
After the fruits are gathered, much of the wood 
which has borne the crop may be cut out. This 
relieves the tree and allows air space for the 
thorough ripening of growth made this season. 

Fruit Pests.—Inspections made by repre- 
sentatives of the Food Production Department 
in the fruit-growing districts around Penzance 
and in the Tamar Valley revealed a good deal of 
damage from Gooseberry mildew, silver-leaf and 
Winter moth. Steps have been taken to encourage 
and assist fruit-growers in the work of eradicating 
these pests. 

Mertensia sibirica (ciliata) Those who have 
failed to derive any satisfaction (or to save from 
slugs) the lovely M. virginica might give M. sibirica 
atrial. Though not so showy a plant, it is remark- 


GENTIANA FREYNIANA, WHICH RECEIVED AN AWARD OF MERIT AT THF 
MEETING OF THE ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


ably beautiful with its arching stems and leaves of 
pale, almost emerald green and interminable 
succession of flowers. The latter are pink in the 
bud, and gradually change to pale blue as the 
little bells attain their full size. 

Primula vittata—This is a handsome species 
from the uplands of Western China. It appears 
to require a moist soil, and has proved satisfactory 
in the half-shade of trees overhanging water. 
The foliageis long and rather narrow, of a peculiar 
shade of dark blue-green, and very fragrant. In 
June the flowering spikes appear, and these grow 
to 18 inches or 2 feet and produce several whorls 
of rosy purple, drooping flowers. The spccics is 


(See page 376.) 
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apparently quite hardy, and of easy culture in 
the right place. 

Early Celery.—The earliest planted rows of 
Celery are not always quite the success the growers 
expect. In some cases an inferior strain of seed 
is responsible for this; in others it may be traced 
to planting in poor soil; but, generally speaking, 
the main reason why these early plants show a 
tendency to throw up flower-spikes is that, after 
carefully tending the plants under glass for several 
months and planting in summer quarters, the 
time of the grower is so fully occupied with other 
things that the Celery fails to receive anything 
approaching its fair share of water, a few thorough 
bakings after planting out sufficing to ruin the 
constitution of the strongest plants. Where 
frequent watering is out of the question, apply 
a little half-decayed manure between the plants 
after the next heavy 
rain. 

Culinary Peas. — 
During this season, 
when the effects of 
drought are seen on 
every hand, we have 
been very successful 
with second-early and 
midseason Peas. I at- 
tribute this to deep 
trenching and the use 
of partially decayed 
manure and soot, 
which were thoroughly 
incorporated with the 
soil. Strange to say, 
the growth has not 
suffered through the 
attacks of thrip, a 
pest that has been 
most troublesome here 
(near Reading) in 
previous seasons. A 
variety grown here for 
the first time, and 
which is one of the 
heaviest cropping 
second-early Peas I have grown, is Distinction, 
a Pea of the well-known Gladstone type. The 
pods are produced in pairs, and the flavour is 
excellent. Farmyard manure being difficult to 
obtain, short grass mowings from the lawn were 
applied as a mulch to the rows, and this was found 
efficient. Water has been given twice during 
the season, and on each occasion a thorough 
soaking was afforded. The rows were sprayed 
overhead during the evening following hot days, 
and on two occasions an insecticide was used 
as a preventive of attacks of thrip. We are now 
picking from the well-known Duke of Albany, 
which has@cached ahs ight ofe fect —CoLr RUSE. 


LAST; 
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(The Editor is not responsible for the opinions 
expressed by correspondents.) 


THE PACKING OF IRISES. 


OUBTLESS others will have pointed out in 
reference to this subject that a very satis- 
factory method with Iris and other fragile flowers 
(e.g., Poppies) is to gather them when the buds 
have burst, but before the flowers open. Thev 
then pack in a very small space and open with 
perfect freshness in a very short time, especially 
if the water they are placed in be warm.—C. H. 
CUMBERLAND. 


LAVATERA OLBIA. 


ÅM ashamed to say I have mislaid the name 
and address of the donor of this beautiful 
plant. I hope this confession may meet his eye, 
for it was in consequence of a note in THE GARDEN 
to the effect that I had been disappointed in a 


y - 
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white flowers will be appreciated. It has also 
beer known as Eugenia Luma and E. apicu- 
lata.—S. ARNOTT. 


CARPETING PLANTS FOR ROSE- 
BEDS. 


HE little Pansies adviscd by one of your 
correspondents are always pretty, but I 

find I am every year more and more satisfied 
with Stachys lanata as an edging for Roses, 
especially if the beds are set out to a good definite 
design. What I advise is not a straight bordering 
except at the outer edge, where it defines the 
design in a very pleasant way ; towards the inside 
it runs in and out among the Roses. Rose-beds 
should certainly have some such accompaniment, 
for their usual fault is an uncomfortable aspect 
of bareness below. But care must be taken to 
cut out the blooming shoots of the Stachys. This 
is best done in May, when they betray themselves 
by their longer and more upright habit. When 
they are removed the plant at once responds by 
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herb received under that name and thrown it 
out that he was so good as to send me several 
plants. These are now in fine flower—fine in 
substance, form and colour, clear rose, 34 inches 
across, borne on tall branching stems which 
promise a long continuation of bloom. I am 
indeed grateful for it.—HERBERT 
Monretth. 


MAXWELL, 


THE HARDIEST OF ALL MYRTLES : 
MYRTUS LUMA. 


A BIG bush of Myrtus Luma in the open at 

Monreith supports the claim made for it 
that it is the hardiest of all the Myrtles in British 
gardens. This does not imply that it will grow in 
any garden in the Three Kingdoms, but it is certain 
that it would live in any mild localities, particularly 
by the sea, where the winters are tempered by the 
sea air. It may be true what Mr. A. D. Webster 
remarks of it, that: “Though sometimes seen 
growing out of doors, this is not to be recommended 
for general planting, it being best suited for green- 
house culture.” Yet it deserves trial in warm 
gardens, where its charming foliage and delightful 


fresh growth and soon forms a complete silvery 


carpet.—G. J. 


LYCORIS SQUAMIGERA. 
GIR HERBERT MAXWELL has a valuable 


record of the plants in his garden at Monreith, 
with the dates at which they have bloomed each 
year and some useful notes, where such seem 
called for, relative inter alia to their hardiness 
or otherwise. This is a most valuable record 
in the case of a garden such as that at Monreith, 
where many plants are attempted which are 
doubtfully hardy elsewhere in Scotland. Looking 
through this book the other day I came upon the 
name of a Lycoris, and was delighted to find that 
it had bloomed several times. This plant has not 
been much tested in Scotland, and the record 
was therefore of greater interest. It appeared 
that the species is Lycoris squamigera, which is 
generally recognised as the hardiest of the genus. 
A competent authority tells us that L. squamigera 
is the hardiest and ‘ will flourish in the open air 
south of the Thames.”’ It is a pleasure to know 
that it can be grown successfully at Monreith, 
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where it is planted in a narrow border on the 
terrace at the garden front of the house. It is a 
good Japanese species with large fragrant flowers 
of a kind of rose lilac hue on scapes 2 feet to 3 feet 
high. It flowers about August, after the leaves 
have withered.—S. A. 


DIANTHUS GRANITICUS. 


HE Granite Pink has been fairly well described 
as a glorified Maiden Pink, and, looking 
over my plants to-day, I am more than ever 
impressed by the truth of the description. The 
dry period through which we have been passing 
has apparently suited Dianthus graniticus, as 
the plants, although dwarfer than in former years, 
are flowering freely, and the blooms seem even 
more brilliant than before. It is slightly taller 
and more vigorous than the Maiden Pink, Dianthus 
deltoides, and is even brighter in its colouring. 
The crimson flowers are also prettily marked. 
My plants originally came from a small packet of 
seeds, and from the plants thus produced a number 
of self-sown seedlings have come, some finer in 
every respet than the parents, possibly owing 
to the hybridisation which occurs so freely among 
the Pinks, which gives rise to many pretty and 
not a few poor forms of the ‘* Flower of the 
Gods.”’"—S. A. 


MIMULUS BARTONIANUS. 


AN any reader give me the history of this new 

i Mimulus, where and when it was raised or 
discovered, and by whom? It is certainly a great 
acquisition to our stock of these handsome plants, 
and the bright cherry red or rosy carmine flowers 
are decidedly distinct. It is said to be perfectly 
hardy, even in Eastern Scotland, and blooms 
freely from June to October. In good soil and 
under congenial conditions M. Bartonianus will . 
grow to 2$ feet. I have not grown M. Lewisii 
(syn. roseus), which is, I believe, of much the same 
colour as the above, but am assured the two plants 
are quite distinct.—NOrRTH WALES. 


RANUNCULUS ACONITIFOLIUS. 


pene from the behaviour of the above plant 
in gardens, I have long been of the opinion 
that in its native habitats it grows under conditions 
similar to those of Trollius europzus, namely, in 
wet or half marshy places on the lower hills, or even 
moors, as in the North of England, in the Lake 
District, and in Scotland. Inthe Central Highlands 
it comes down to the meadows between streams, 
where the soil never gets dried out in summer. 
In northern gardens the double R. aconitifolius 
flore pleno grows freely in the ordinary herbaceous 
border without any special attention. Indeed, 
it grows so freely that it has become a cherished 
plant in many cottage gardens, and the button- 
shaped, pure white flowers last well when cut 
and placed in vases or jugs of water. In the 
southern counties it thrives best on the margin 
of a stream or pond, as shown by “ F.” (page 278). 
The soil is thus prevented from drying out during 
May and June when in full growth and flowering. 
R. amplexicaulis succeeds under the same condi- 
tions in northern counties and is white-flowered.— 
HORTULANUS. 


POLYSTICHUM ANGULARE AND 
LASTREA FILIX-MAS. 


HE photograph, taken this spring in a Clifton 
garden, shows Shield Fern (Polystichum 
angulare) and Male Fern (Lastrea Filix-mas) 
unfolding their young fronds in reverse ways. 
The former usually appears early in May; and, 
as remarked Dy Edward Newman (who was 
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great-great-uncle to the child in the picture), the 
apex of the frond is “ circinate, bent backwards, and 
remarkably graceful in appearance ; the pinnae of 
the young fronds are also circinate.”—(‘* British 
Ferns,” Edition I., 1840, page 37.) In that edition 
of the book Newman considered P. angulare and 
P. aculeatum synonymous, but he afterwards 
separated them into species. In regard to 
the young fronds of Lastrea Filix-mas, Newman 
said in his “ History of British Ferns” (1844), 
“at first they are perfectly circinate, but 
after a few days the apex of each is liberated, 
and hangs down, the frond at this period 
possessing the bend which characterises a 
shepherd’s crook.” It may also be described 
as like an elephant’s trunk. As the generic names 
of some of the commonest Ferns have so often 
been changed, it is interesting to note that Newman 
considered Filix-mas ‘‘the best illustration of 
Bory's genus Lastrea,” and with “the most 
perfect example of a reniform involucre found 
among British Ferns.” —H. S. T. 


DARTMOOR DAISIES. 


HE photograph below was taken in a garden at 
Dousland, Dartmoor, on July 6. Originally 

part of a pasture, the rough tennis lawn was 
allowed to run wild ; and the Ox-eye Daisies were 


the finest I have ever seen. Some were over 2 feet 


high, with blossoms 3 inches across.—H. S. 

THOMPSON. 

THE NEW ZONAL PELARGONIUM 
VICTORY. 


OLR attention has been drawn to a very adverse 

criticism of our new Zonal Pelargonium 
Victory, written by ‘“ Anne Amateur,” which 
appeared in your issue of the roth ult. We are 
too good sportsmen to raise the slightest objection 
to an adverse verdict, and more esp:cially when 
our critic is one of the fair sex. We should, 
however, like to point out that the ** Hunnish 
thing” was awarded the silver-gilt Banksian 
medal by the Royal Horticultural Society, and 
at the St. Dunstan’s Show, the week after, it was 
awarded a silver cup. We are quite sure that 
when “ Anne Amateur ” becomes better acquainted 
with “ Victory,” the very strained relations 
which exist at present will rapidly change, and 
“Anne Amateur ” will then sign another notice 
‘* Anne Admirer.’—W. S. Watney, LIMITED, 
Bexley Heath, Kent. 


‘« SILLY, FALSE, INARTISTIC.” 


WONDER what “ Anne Amateur” 

when, in her account of the Royal Horticultural 
Society’s Floral Féte, she 
says : “ The more I see of rock 
gardens the less I like them— 
silly, false, inartistic things.” 
It reads almost like one of 
Mr. Bernard Shaw’s shallow 
shockers, those perverse and 
cheap blasphemies which make 
his little readers feel very 
“ advanced,” but which mean 
nothing and lead nowhere. I 
do not mind “ Anne Amateur ”’ 
not liking rock gardens. 
There are lots of people who 
do not understand or who do 
not care for music ; to others 
pictures mean nothing ; while 


means 


to others, again, the best 
home-made pickles mean 
acute indigestion. It would 


be foolish for these folk to 
condemn music, pictures or 
pickles just because their 
awn minds or digestions 
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MALE FERN AND SHIELD FERN UNFOLDING 
IN REVERSE WAYS. 


were out of sympathy with these things. For 
the cultivation of certain alpine plants rocks 
are essential. The plants cannot be kept 
in good health without them. Some alpines 
require a raised position to allow them to 
exhibit the special formation of their flower- 
spikes, and a rock garden seems to be the 
only logical way of giving them such a position. 
The Silver Saxifrages all develop a slightly curved 
flower-spray, with the flowers arranged, not 
regularly all round the central stem, but one- 
sidedly upward on the stem as it arches horizontally 
from its cliff dwelling. If you plant a Silver Saxi- 
frage on level ground, the flower-spray still arches 
one-sidedly upward and looks awkward and 
top-heavy. You deprive it of its natural grace 
which is half its beauty. 


Growing. plants are exceedingly wilful. A 
Foxglove likes to grow bolt upright. All its 


people have done so for years, and if you plant 
a Foxglove sideways in a dry wall, it simply 
turns round and grows upright. Rock plants are 
particularly wilful, and a well-built rock garden 
goes far in humouring the whims of alpine plants. 
From the cultural point of view there are many 
good reasons for making a rock garden, and 
therefore I do not think it need be called either 
false or silly. Certainly a few people have 
rock gardens because it is “the thing” to have 
a rock garden; but that does not justify ** Anne 
Amateur ” dragging rock gardens as a whole 
into the “artistic” or “ inartistic’’ category. 
A rock garden is, first and foremost, a part of the 
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garden made suitable for the cultivation of alpine 
and rock plants. It is beautiful or not beautiful 
as the owner or the beholder may think, but it is 
not “artistic” and it is not ‘‘inartistic.’’ Person- 
ally, I like to see rocks arranged in a more or 
less natural manner; but I think natural- 
ness can be overdone. Rock can be laid so 
painfully and photographically like Nature that, 
as a friend said when he saw an example which 
I have in mind, ‘“ Alpine plants would look out 
of place on it; one wants nothing but a goat 
and a tuft of grass.” 

To my mind, the most beautiful garden, while it 
has much of Nature about it, is yet art all the 
time and never that abominable thing “ artistic.” 
—CLARENCE ELLIOTT, Stevenage, Herts. 


GARDEN.” 


What came to us in days of yore, 

And added weekly to our store 

Of knowledge, ever more and more ?— 
THE GARDEN. 


“THE 


’ 


A “stand-by” in our hour of need, 

Telling us when to plant our seed, 

How kill the noxious weed— 
THE GARDEN. 


best to 


What shall we say these latter days ? 

Its pictures are beyond all praise, 

Its photographs, its flowery ways, 
THE GARDEN. 


Oh! who would grudge the added “ tip” 
For “ coign of vantage ”’ in our grip, 
Its humour, satire, and its ‘ chip,” 
THE GARDEN. 
C: P: Hi. 


HELIONOPSIS UMBELLATA. 


HIS interesting little Japanese perennial has 
just disclosed a method of reproduction 
which to me is as new in this plant as it is un- 
expected. On withdrawing the characteristic ruddy 
tip of one of its bright green leaves which had 
been accidentally buried in leaf-soil, and which 
remained still attached to the plant, I discovered 
that a fresh plant with rootlets had already started 
life on its own account. Upon examination of all 
the leaves which touched the surface of the ground, 
abundant evidence was revealed of the formation 
of a root process. Helonias bullata, its near 
relative, which grows Close by, shows no tendency 
of this kind, but I have bent several of its leaf-tips 
beneath the soil and await results with interest. 
The Helionopsis needs a sunnier position than 


Helonias. The latter requires light shade and 
somewhat damper condi- 
tions, although I believe it 


resents too much damp. Both 
in this garden and at Grays- 
wood Hill, Haslemere (where ~ 
it throws up flowering stems 
2 feet high, which I cannol 
rival), it displays rude health 
and vigour in conditions far 
removed from that of a bog, 
while I have seen specimens 
planted in boggy soil which 
looked unhappy and lacked 
vigorous growth. The small 
rose pink flowers in both 
species are clubbed together at 
the top of the spike and have 


blue filaments and a pro- 
truding style. Of the two, 
Helionopsis is the smalle 


planty but is brighter both in 

Dy ( Aawer avd foliage. —T. ARNOLD 

“Hane, ‘Avon Grove, Avonwick, 
South Devon. 
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RAMBLING ROSES IN 


“WHITE LADY.” 


By 


HE rambling and Polyantha Pompons 

are the chief glory of the Rose garden 

in mid-July. The first bloom of the 

Teas and Hybrid Teas is more or less 

over, though happily there are some 
flowers to be found on most of these Roses through- 
yut the summer and autumn. 

When cutting flowers for the decorative classes 
at the National Rose Society’s show on July 4 
one had almost an embarras des richesses. The 
trouble was to make up one’s mind which varietics 
to choose. It was a very different matter when 
picking Roses for a local show on July 17. 
Then, among the decorative Teas and Hybrid 
Teas I had difficulty in finding even half a dozen 
varieties of which I could cut sufficient blooms 
to fill some very moderately sized vases. But 
for that same show there were abundance of 
ramblets and of Polyantha Pompons in full bloom. 
Dorothy Perkins and Hiawatha were still only 
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LATE JULY 


As weeping standards the Wichuraianas and 
Multifloras are also most successful. I have lately 
seen some delightful specimens of Blush Rambler 
grown in this way, with great arching sprays 
laden with flowers to their very tips. American 
Pillar never looks better than when grown as a 
weeping standard. It seems to flower more abun- 
dantly in this way than when grown up a pillar— 
I imagine because the wood gets more thoroughly 
ripened by full exposure to the sun and air all 
round the plant. This variety would also make 
a good hedge. As screens with their branches 
trained fanwise the ramblers flower profusely. 
All the old wood should be cut out, if possible, in 
the early autumn, and only a few shoots of the 
new wood left. Treated in this way they make 
far finer trusses of blooms on longer stems than 
when a lot of the old wood is left and simply 
clipped in. We have such a screen of climbing 
Roses dividing an upper from a lower lawn. We 
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in bud; but Lady Gay and Lady Godiva, Excclsa 
and Crimson Rambler, American Pillar and 
Blush Rambler, with many others, are now just 
at the height of their beauty. And they certainly 
have a wonderfully gay effect in the garden, 
whether trained as pillar, arch or pergola, or 
allowed to grow more naturally with their long 
shoots rambling over some suitably arranged 
old tree stumps or straggling down a sunny grass 
bank. In either of these latter ways they are 
much more convenient to pick than when they 
are made to climb; but the bunches of flowers 
hang so delightfully from the pergola and arches 
that a big Rose garden is not complete unless 
some of the Wichuraianas, at any rate, are grown 
in this way. For pillars many are almost too 
rampant unless they can be given a very tall one 
standing alone, and then care must be taken to 
loop up the new shoots which spread themselves 
out from the base at this time of year, or they 
will soon be injured by passers-by or by the 
‘astating mowing-machine, 


have generally pruned these Roses ourselves in 
the spring, but last autumn we entrusted the work 
to an old gardener, and when he had finished I 
thought he had been much too drastic in his treat- 
ment of the plants, which are of all types: some 
Noisettes, viz., Alister Stella Gray and Mme. 
Alfred Carriére, a Crimson Rambler (Multiflora), 
a Dorothy Perkins (Wichuraiana), two plants of 
the Hybrid Tea Mrs. Rosalie Wrinch, and two 
of Reine Olga de Wurtemburg (hybrid of Rosa 
setigera). As the result of their severe autumn 
thinning they have not made such a dense screen 
of foliage as usual, but they have flowered more 
freely, and the effect has been far lighter and 
better. 

One very great advantage the ramblers have 
over the larger Teas and Hybrid Teas is that they 
are comparatively little damaged by the rain. 
Half an hour after a heavy rain, when the dwarf 
Roses are all hanging their heads and some of 
them turning into damp brown balls, the Wichurai- 
anas and Multifloras are looking refreshed and 
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brightened. It is wonderful how even the white 
varieties will stand the rain without losing their 
whiteness. Sander’s White is very good in this 
respect, and is altogether one of the best of the 
white Wichuraianas. It is also sweet-scented. 

Purity is an early variety which I can most 
strongly recommend. With us it came out 
towards the end of June, and as I write (July 23} 
it is still full of bloom. The flowers are large 
for a Wichuraiana, and are not too closely crowded 
on the bunch. They are a lovely pure white 
and very fragrant. A plant of Purity in full 
bloom seen in the soft light of a summer evening 
has a strangely ethereal and uplifting effect. 
It seems almost too lovely and pure for this 
workaday world, and, as if to safeguard its 
purity from any touch of evil, it has armed itself 
with many large and exceedingly sharp thorns. 

Paul’s Scarlet Climber is extremely effective 
in the garden landscape. It has no touch of the 
magenta shade which a little detracts from the- 
beauty of Excelsa and even of Hiawatha. We 
have a tall standard of this scarlet climber, and 
I do not think even the most unobservant of 
visitors has passed it without comment on the 
brilliancy of its colour. The individual flowers 
are large, and last longer than those of any other 
variety I know. Unfortunately, they have no scent. 
In this respect and in the matter of autumn 
blooming it cannot replace the old favourite 
Grüss an Teplitz. 

The almost single pink Ethel is distinct and 
pretty, and Dr. Williams’ Emily Gray promises 
to be a really good yellow Wichuraiana. The 
foliage is very strong and leathery, and the buds 
are a dark shade of yellow and keep their colour 
better than those of any other yellow Wichuraiana 
I have seen. 

The old varieties need no description. Every 

garden has its Dorothy, its dainty Lady Godiva, 
its Crimson and Blush Ramblers, its Hiawatha, 
Gardenia and Alberic Barbier. But we happen 
to grow one or two varieties which, though quite 
old, are perhaps not so well known as they deserve 
to be. 
- Coronation is decidedly the brightest of the 
red Wichuraianas, and, like Paul’s Scarlet Climber, 
has no magenta tinge. The flowers are poor in 
shape, but from the brightness of its colouring 
it makes a very good effect on an arch. Débutante 
is an exceedingly pretty pale pink. It is sweet- 
scented, and hangs out its sprays of blooms 
in. an unusually light and graceful manner. 
Evangeline, whose single wild Rose-like flowers 
do not come out till towards the end of July, 
is extraordinarily free-flowering, and so fragrant 
that a bush or two will scent the garden for some 
distance. 

I will reserve for another week a few notes 
on the Polyantha Pompons, which, with the 
Wichuraianas and ramblers, do so much to 
decorate our gardens in late July and August. 
But before leaving the subject of the ramblers 
I would like to add that I was present at a 
small entertainment given by the children of 
our infant schools a day or two ago, and I was 
much struck by the use they had made of the 
Rambler Roses. We entered the room through 
an arch decorated with these climbers ; but what 
pleased me most were the very dainty little wreaths. 
of Blush Rambler and Hiawatha which the children 
wore on their heads, with the most happy and 
fairylike effect. Nothing prettier or more suitable 
could have been imagined for the purpose. The 
scene brought to my mind Chaucer's lines : 


“ Always be merry if thou may, 
But waste- net the good alway, 
Have, hatte of(flowefs(fresh-as May, 
Chapelet of Roses on¢gWhit Sunday, 
For such arraie ne costeth but lite.” 
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< Roses New and Old in a West Lothian 
Garden 


HE war was responsible for serious 
losses among flowers, and although we 
have not discarded any of our Roses, 
we have not added to the collection, 
as we were in the habit of doing each 
autumn in pre-war days. Last year was by no 
means an ideal Rose season, but, on the whole, 
our display of bloom was very fair, and perhaps 
a few notes on the best of these may be of interest 
to readers who have gardens in similar 
late districts. We are some 380 feet 
above sea-level, and the seasons are 
always late, the soil being heavy 
and retentive. The bulk of the 
Hybrid Teas and Hybrid Perpetuals 
flourish well, and of our 150 odd 
varieties the following are mostly 
grown in quantity. 

The Older Varieties. — Alfred 
Colomb never was finer, and few of 
our dark Roses can surpass it. 
Captain Hayward was also extra 
fine, but the flowers lasted only a 
short time under the tropical sun. 
Caroline Testout never was better, 
and that is saying a lot. General 
Jacqueminot, very bright in colour 
and even more floriferous than usual. 
Gladys Harkness, very bright in 
colour and blooms of great size. 
Gloire de Dijon, as usual, very fine 
indeed. Griiss an Teplitz, rather poor 
for the first time in ten years. Harry © 
Kirk, extra vigorous and free-flower- 
ing; the only Tea that really suc- 
ceeds here. Hiawatha, killed down 
hy frost. Hugh Dickson, very fine 
indeed, but flowers scarcely so large 
as usual. This should, perhaps, be 
placed with the newer varieties. 
Kaiserin Augusta Victoria flowered 
well, but, as usual, growth was rather 
weak; Mrs. D. McKee is much 
superior here. Killarney was ex- 
quisite and free from mildew. La 
France, better than for several years 
back. Must be lightly pruned. 
Liberty, rather poor. Growth weak 
last year. Blooms grandly coloured. 
Mme. Abel Chatenay, better than 
usual. This, however, never succeeds 
well here. Growth very weak and 
straggly. Mme. Isaac Pereire, simply 
grand as a large bush. Mme. : 
Ravary, even better than usual, 
which is saying a lot. Marie Bau- 
mann, particularly good. Marquise 
Litta, plants were rather weakly and 
flowers fewer than usual. Mrs. John 
Laing, finer than ever before ; one of the best pink 
Roses. Mrs. R. G. Sharman Crawford, splendid. 
Mrs. W. J. Grant, better than ever before. Growth 
more vigorous. Paul Neyron, very fine indeed. 
Flowers of immense size and colour very fine. 
Suzanne Marie Rodocanachi, very beautiful. 
B!ooms very large. Ulrich Brunner, very fine 
and colour exquisite. Viscountess Folkestone, 
finer even than usual. A grand bedding Rose. 
Xavier Olibo, much better than usual, but the 
plant is a poor grower. 

The Newer BRoses.—Ards Rover, nearly killed 
during the winter. Antoine Rivoire, magnificent 
last season. Growth very vigorous. Betty, very 
fine indeed. Charles J. Grahame, a fine colour, 
but a rather disappointing Rose. Chateau de Clos 


Vougeot, very beautiful, but, unfortunately, the 
habit of the plant is very sprawling. Clara Watson, 
a beauty, but of a very weak habit of growth. 
Dean Hole, very shy bloomer here; Prince de 
Bulgarie succeeds much better. Dorothy Perkins, 
killed to the ground in most instances. Edu 
Meyer, a terribly weak grower. Frau Karl 
Druschki does well, but is not a great favourite here. 
Extra fine on a south wall. G. C. Waud, a splendid 
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Rose. Stands hot sunshine better than most. 


General McArthur, one of the finest of all dark 
Gustav 


Roses for the garden. Delicious perfume. 
Grunerwald, a grand Rose. Excellent, vigorous 
habit of growth. J. B. Clark, extra fine last year. 
Will not stand hard pruning. Lady Ashtown.— 
If this Rose only had scent, it would be among our 
finest pink Roses. Laurent Carle, good grower 
and free bloomer. An excellent garden Rose. 
Le Progrès, not quite so good as Mme. Ravary, 
but retains its colour rather better. The Lyons 
Rose, exquisite, and the huge blooms produced 
in great abundance. If only the growth were 
less sprawling! Mme. Maurice de Luze, a splendid 
deep pink Rose with a grand habit. Mme. Mélanie 
Soupert, one of the most beautiful of all Roses. 
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Very free bloomer and good upright grower. 
Mme. Segond-Weber, a magnificent Rose, better 
with us than My Maryland, which it somewhat 
resembles in colour. A strong, sturdy grower. 
Marquise de Sinety, unique in colour, but not 
very hardy. It is also rather shy, both in growth 
and in blooming. Very beautiful foliage. Mrs. 
Aaron Ward, pretty, small flowers and fine foliage. 
A useful garden Rose. Mrs. A. R. Waddell, 
lovely colour and free flowerer. Rather sprawling 
in habit. Mrs. David McKee, very beautiful and 
of fine upright habit. Paul Lédé, one of the most 
lovely of all pale Roses. Good grower and very 
free bloomer. Why has this grand Rose never 
caught on?  Pharisder, a grand 
Rose. Succeeds here in all seasons. 
Prince de Bulgarie, somewhat similar 
to the preceding, but not so good. 
Richmond, beautiful, but will not 
grow well here. Warrior, goad 
É colour, but a poor, unshapely flower. 
Some of Our Latest Additions.— 
Although the following varietics are 
not all new, it is only recently that 
we have added them to our collec- 
tion. American Pillar, by far the 
finest climbing Rose we have, gives 
a great display on a south wall. 
George Dickson is very beautiful, but 
is rather disappointing, the huge 
blooms hanging sadly. Lady Hilling- 
don is a wonderful colour, but too 
tender for our district. Lady Pirrie 
is one of the most lovely of garden 
Roses, fine branching habit ; an ideal 
bedding variety. Mme. Edouard 
Herriot succeeds well here; it is of 
a lovely, if somewhat variable, 
shade of vivid terra-cotta. The 
blooms, unfortunately, last a very 
short time. Mrs. Alfred Tate is a 
lovely coppery shade, but not a very 
free bloomer. Mrs. F. W. Vander- 
bilt is a very good flower, but the 
habit of growth is rather sprawling. 
Mrs. George Norwood is one of the 
finest pink Roses we have, but not 
a very free grower; Ophelia, a 
beautiful Rose of good habit; 
Primerose, a very fine Rose of beauti- 
ful and delicate colouring; Red- 
Letter Day, of wonderful colour, but 
not a very free grower. Sunburst 
gives very perfect blooms of good size 
a little variable in colour. This Rose 
seems to require a year or two to 

get properly established. 


Linksthgow. C. BLAIR. 


Roses by the Lakeside 


at Kew 


A STONE wall runs about half way 
round the lake by the Palm House at 
Kew. The water is several feet below the 
level of the ground, while the top of the 
wall is on a level with the ground. A 
border about 3 feet wide runs round the wall, 
and in this border Rambler Roses have been 
planted. The Roses overhang the wall, and the illus- 
tration on page 374 shows how well they hide it. 
The Roses used for this purpose are Dorothy Perkins 
and Lady Gay. At present these ramblers 
are in full flower, and they make an exceedingly 
pretty picture. After the flowers have faded 
the old flowering wood is cut away, thus enabling 
the new rods that form_to_ become properly 
ripened? oThis, alsovlesscns the danger of injury 
by frost during the winter. G. H. 
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NEW AND RARE PLANTS 


FIRST-CLASS CERTIFICATES. 

Pelargonium crispum variegatum.—The typical 
species is at once one of the best known, oldest 
and most esteemed of the fragrant-leaved section 
of the Cape forms of this remarkable race. That 
now referred to is identical in all respects save 
for the silvery and cream variegation which 
renders it so conspicuous. As a bedding plant 


in the summer garden it is practically unique, 


its silvery character and the erectly disposed 
bushes appealing to all. Shown by the Hon. 
Vicary Gibbs, Aldenham House, Elstree (gardener, 
Mr. E. Beckett). 

Gooseberry Howard’s Lance.—The most 
prodigal green fruiting variety we have yet seen, 
the cut branches being traced with fruits large 
enough for any purpose. Contrary to the general 
experience, the gathered fruits were of smaller 
size than those shown on the branches. The 
variety is said to be a very old one, though it is 
rarely catalogued. An excellent cropper, it is 
also of first-rate flavour, and should prove of 
inestimable value for market. Shown by the 
. Earl of Strafford, Wrotham Park, Barnet (gar- 
dener, Mr. H. Markham). 


AWARDS OF MERIT. 

Astilbe simplicifolia rosea—A pretty and 
well-marked form of a graceful and beautiful 
plant. In addition to the colour of the flowers, 
the foliage of the new-comer is of bronzy hue, 
the stems reddish. It is as charming as it is distinct. 
From Mr. J. C. Allgrove, Langley Green, Slough. 

Gentiana Freyniana.—The intense indigo blue 
flowers of this species are produced in terminal 
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club-like clusters on foot-high stems. The plant is 
remarkably free-flowered, and figures among the best 
of this important race. (See illustration, page 371). 

Gentiana lagodechiana.— A comparatively 
dwarf-growing, semi-procumbent habited species 
with small shining leaves closely arranged on 
8-inch-high stems terminated by brilliant blue 
flowers whose corolla lobes are copiously spotted 
with white. A delightful and amiably disposed 
species. These two were shown by Messrs. Baker 
and Co., Codsall, Wolverhampton. 

Sweet Pea Market Pink.—This is an exquisite 
and beautiful variety after the style of Constance 
Oliver, though a great advance upon that well- 
known variety both in colour and substance. 
A firm-textured variety and handsome withal. 

Sweet Pea Mascotts’ White.—A variety of 
strong growth and fine constitution. Its flowers 
are of the purest white, stout-textured, large and 
freely produced. An ideal sort. These two came 
from Messrs. Andrew Ireland and Hitchceck, 
Mark’s Tey, Essex. 


SOME ALLIES OF THE 
HEATH 


HE Heath family includes a number 


2 of the choicest and most beautiful 
groups of shrubs we possess, and it 
is only necessary to refer to such 
genera as Erica, Rhododendron, 


Arbutus and Kalmia to emphasise the fact. 
But in addition to such well-known genera 
there are others with which many horti- 
culturists are less familiar, although their respec- 
tive species are peculiarly interesting and attractive. 
Some genera offer but one species, others several ; 
but, as a rule, the species are few in number. 
They share with the Ericas and Rhododendrons 


a dislike of lime, and show a partiality for soil- 


composed largely of sweet sandy peat, although 
they may also be grown in light loam. They are 
not difficult to propagate, providing a few necessary 
details are observed ; but they grow slowly during 
the first few years of their life, therefore are rarely 
stocked in quantity by nurserymen. Cuttings 
and layers are often relied upon for increase, 
but in several cases it is wiser to raise plants 
from seeds, as growth is cleaner and more vigorous. 
Cuttings may be taken during July and August, 
and be dibbled into well-drained pots of sandy 
peat made up firmer than is usually the case for 
cuttings. The pots should then be stood under 
hand-lights or bell-glasses in a close frame, the 
coverings being removed and wiped dry once a 
day. If the pots are plunged in Cocoanut fibre, 
the soil will keep moist without undue watering ; 
but the soil must not be allowed to become dry. 

Seeds should be sown during the early spring 
on the surface of sandy peat. No covering of 
soil need be given, but each pan or pot should be 
covered with a pane of glass and a sheet of paper 
until the young plants appear. Air must then 
be admitted gradually, and the seedlings pricked 
off in pans or boxes when large enough to handle. 
Watering must be done with care both before 
and after germination. After standing a year or 
so in boxes, the young plants may be transferred 
to nursery quarters. During the time they are 
in the nursery, the points of the shoots should be 
removed occasionally in order that they may 
become well furnished with branches. 

As a rule, all the plants are better fitted 
for a cool soil than for an exposed, dry hillside, 
although good results are sometimes obtained in 
the latter position after the ground has once 
become clothed with vegetation. 
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THE NEW PELARGONIUM CRISPUM 
VARIEGATUM. 


Leiophyllum buxifolium, the Sand Myrtle 
of the mountains of the Southern United States, 
is a charming little shrub growing from ọ inches 
to 15 inches high, with small evergreen, Box- 
like leaves and compact heads of white, pink- 
tinged flowers, which appear in May. If young 
plants are stopped once or twice, they form 
compact, rounded cushions without further atten- 
tion. The variety prostratum is dwarfer than 
the type. 

Bryanthus is another 
genus. Three species are in cultivation: B. 
Breweri and B. empetriformis, from Western 
North America ; and B. taxifolius, which is widely 
distributed through the alpine regions of the 
Northern Hemisphere. All are evergreen, and 
the former two bear reddish flowers in May, while 
the latter one may bear red, bluish or purplish 
blossoms. They grow from 6 inches to g inches 
high, and may be increased by seeds or cuttings. 
Another plant is also included in the genus 
Bryanthus. It is called B. erectus, but is con- 
sidered to be a bigeneric hybrid between B. 
empetriformis and Rhodothamnus Chamecistus. 
Growing about 6 inches high, it bears small, 
evergreen leaves and reddish flowers. It is a 
very scarce plant and difficult to propagate, 
but has been raised successfully from layers. 

Rhodothamnus Chamecistus is a showy and 
interesting plant, native of the Austrian Alps. 
It grows but a few inches high, and bears small 
evergreen leaves and pink and white flowers 
about three-quarters of an inch across. Closely 
allied to Rhododendron, it is peculiar as being 
one of the few ericaceous plants which grow 
naturally on limestone rocks. Its proper place 
is the rock garden, where it should be planted in 
a crevice between large blocks of stone. 

Andromeda polifolia may be found wild in 
some parts of the British Isles, while it is widely 
distributed in moist or boggy soil throughout 
the Northerm and Arctic regions. Mature plants 
are “about, ayfoot (high, with narrow, evergreen 
leaves, Somewhat suggésting those of the Rosemary. 


distinct and showy 
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The flowers are pink, and produced during May 
and June. There are varieties angustifola and 
major, which have, respectively, narrower and 
wider leaves than the type. It is of little use 
planting this species in- places where the soil is 
subject to considerable periods of drought. 

Bruckenthalia spiculifolia is a quaint lit(] 
plant of Heath-like appearance. Growing but 
3 inches or 4 inches high, it forms a carpet of dark 
green leaves, and produces dense, upright spikes 
of whitish flowers in May. Another beautiful 
little plant is found in the North American 

Epigæea repens. Of prostrate habit, its principal 
charm lies in its pretty white or  rose-flushed 
fragrant blossoms, which open in May. Unfortu- 
nately, it is an exceedingly difficult plant to 
cultivate successfully, though, once it is planted 
in a suitable position, it grows rapidly. One of 
the most successful plantations the writer has 
seen was in Mr. Waterer’s nursery at Knap Hill. 
There, in cool, moist, peaty soil in a shady position, 
it was the picture of health, and had remained 
so for many years. Apart from 

Arctostaphylos Uva-ursi (the common Bear- 
berry), the other kinds of Arctostaphylos are 
little known. Yet the Californian A. Manzanita 
is a very beautiful subject when in flower, while 
its curious, thick, evergreen leaves give a suggestion 
of a small-leaved Eucalyptus. In the South of 
England it grows into a good-sized bush of Arbutus- 
like habit, and bears terminal heads of bright 
rose coloured flowers in spring. A. pungens, 
A. tomentosa and A. viscida, other Californian 
plants, may also be planted in the South of England, 
while the alpine A. alpina is a pretty little prostrate 
plant suitable for rockwork. 

Gaultheria is another genus 
known by one species, G. Shallon, whereas the 
other kinds, G. procumbens and G. pyro!efolia, 
are also worthy of attention. 

Cassiope fastigiata, C. hypnoides and C. 
tetragona are a trio of exceptionally interesting 
little plants ọf dwarf habit whose branches are 
somewhat suggestive of minute Araucaria growths. 
The white, bell-shaped flowers appear from the 
leaf-axils. Their proper 
is a moist position in the rock 
garden. 

Oxydendron arboreum is a 
larger-growing subject than the 
majority of those already men- 
tioned. Forming a large bush 
or small tree, it bears good- 
sized panicles of white flowers 
during the summer. The de- 
ciduous leaves colour brilliantly 
previous to falling in the 
autumn. In its native home, 
North America, it is called the 
Sorrel Tree or Sourwood. 

Loiseleuria procumbens, 
sometimes called Azalea pro- 
cumbens or the Alpine Azalea, 
is a charming little alpine plant 
of prostrate habit, suitable for 
the rock garden in the cooler 
parts of the country. Its rose- 
coloured flowers may be looked 
for in June. 

Zenobia speciosa, a shrub 
from the Southern United 
States, is less frequently seen 
in gardens than its beauty 
deserves. Growing from 1} feet 
to 2 feet high, it bears waxy 
white flowers from the leaf- 
axils in May. The glaucous- 
leaved variety pulverulenta is 
even more beautiful and flori- 
ferous than the type. W. D. 
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Visits to Iris Gardens.—IV 


MESSRS. BARR AND SONS’ NURSERIES AT TAPLOW, 
JUNE 13. 


R. WALLACE had told me that I 
should find a very large collection 
of standard Iris varieties at Taplow, 

l and had said that Mr. William Barr 

* was the best-informed man in England 
on the early history of Iris culture. Conse- 
quently I decided to make the trip down there, 
in spite of the fact that the Irises were nearly 
over. I found the largest collection of the older 
varieties that I had seen in England, most of them 
well known in America; also a complete set of 
the newer Vilmorin varieties, including Ambigu 
and Opera, both of which Mr. Barr criticises as 
being too dwarf. A little further on were the 
Farr seedlings, from W yomissing, and seeing them 
here after all the Irises I had seen in France 
and England, I was greatly disillusioned about 
them, for they did not seem good enough to 
measure up with the new European sorts. Of 
the entire set Quaker Lady is the only one sure 
to survive, though Mary Garden, Minnehaha 
and Montezuma will probably also survive. 
Glory of Reading and Red Cloud were not 
in bloom, but Mr. Barr is not at all impressed 
with them. 

Mr. Barr was able to throw some light for me 
upon the existing pallida 
dalmatica Beatrice. He says 
that the former is a collected form which was sent 


confusion between 


and Princess 
out by several English nurseries before Prin‘ ess 


Beatrice was named; that Princess Beatrice is 
another and later collected form from the same 
region, which was probably named and sent out 
by the Kelways. 


than 


It is a larger and better flower 
pallida dalmatia and is not identical with 
it; but each has probably been sent out as the 
other, so that it is difficult to tell just what various 
nurseries and gardens: have under each 
He added that the variety Rev. W. Wilks.is.reputed 
pallida dalmatica 


name. 


to be an English seedling of 
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but that it is apparently identical with Prin: ess 
Beatrice. 

Mr. Barr marked for me in his catalogue some 
of the varieties first sent out by his firm, most 
of which were Taplow seedlings. This list is very 
interesting, for most of the varieties have been 
standard sorts in America for years, and it shows 
the great work done by 
days of Iris culture. 
are as follow : 

Pallida Section.—Albert Victor, Celeste, Floren: e 
Wells, Garibaldi, Guinevére, Kathleen, Queen 
Mary, Rembrandt, and Walner. 

Variegata Section.—Darius,- Edward Simmons, 
Hector, Honorable, Maori King, and 
Robert Burns. 

Amana Sec‘ton,—C alypso, Poiteau, and Unique. 


the Barrs in the early 


Some of these varieties 


Ossian, 


Plicata Sec!ion.—Bridesmaid. 

Neglecia Section.—Albatross, Cottage Maid, 
Cythére, Osis, Perfection, Teresita, and Willi: 
Barr. 

Sgualens Section. A. F. Barron, Arnols, 
Britannia, Copperman, Dr. Bernie, Exquisite, 


Lady Jane, Lord Grey, Murat, Queen Alexandra, 
and Rar hael. 


Germantow.t, Pa., U.S.A. Joun C. WIsTER. 


Potentilla rupestris—The Rock Cinquefoil, 
though seldom included in the average list, is well 
It 1s a 
native species, though only found wild upon a 
certain range of hills in Central Wales, a perennial 
and a plant that will thrive in any sunny nook in 
P. rupestris is, in a sense, 


worthy of a place in the rock garden. 


the poorest of soil. 
sub-shrubby, since it makes a short woody stem 
which is perennial and from which spring the tall 
annual flower-stalks. latter rise to the 
height of a foot or more above the Strawberry-like 


These 


leaves, and branch into several heads which bear 
large flowers of a pure white with yellow anthers. 
The bright mahogany red of the stems affords a 
fine setting for the blooms, and these, appearing 
in summer, are produced in succession for several 


weeks. 
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The Summer Cultivation of Carnations 


By LAURENCE J. COOK. 


UST as the solidity of a building depends 

on its good foundations, so does the fire 

crop of flowers in winter depend on the 

foundation of the plant built up during 

summer by proper treatment. The good 
cultivator, like the good artist, is born, not merely 
educated to be such ; yet one may educate one’s self 
to be a good grower of Carnations. The summer 
treatment of Carnations depends on the attention 
given not only on eighty-nine out of ninety days, 
put on the entire ninety! If I had to sum up 
summer cultivation in one word, I should say 
“ liberality ” would be the nearest 
to convey my meaning of the 
definition for essential summer 
cultivation. If stinted with water 
in hot weather or with fertilisers 
as the plants grow, the results will 
be seen when autumn] days should 
be finishing a well-made plant with 
plenty of growths running off to 
buds, the promise of the winter 
blooms to come. 

It isa good plan to get plants 
into the flowering pots before the 
hottest weather arrives — that is 
to say, by mid-June—as they are 
less likely to receive a check than 
if potted during the hottest 
weather. A pot 6 inches, 7 inches 
or 8 inches in diameter is the 
best size to employ. Use a 
compost of four parts turfy loam, 
a quarter part sand and, if pos- 
sible, a quarter part mortar rubble. 
Add one part of  well-rotted 
manure and a 5-inch potful of 
Carnation fertiliser to each barrow- 
load of soil. Well mix. A light 
sprinkling overhead each day, 
except in damp weather, is very 
desirable ; and should the days be 
exceptionally hot, a light sprink- 
ling both morning and afternoon 
is advantageous. 

Watering As soon as the roots 
are well around the fresh soil— 
which can be ascertained by 
turning a few plants out of the 
pots—should the weather be sum- 
merlike and dry, more water, and 
plenty of it, must be given. 
Never let your plants become quite 
dry during the period of their 
growth; but should tkis ur- 
fortunately happen, water them 
twice, for one ordinary waterirg 
will not suffice. Watering in 
summer, when the roots and growth are active, 
is quite another matter to watering in winter, 
when care not to overwater, owing to the fact 
that roots and growth are semi-dormant, is all- 
important. 

The question of stopping and supporting growths 
at this season needs consideration. One requires 
good bushy plants with some growths in bud 
by the end of September and others “running 
off” to bud for Christmas and midwinter flowers ; 
therefore one does not allow a plant to form buds 
in June or July, but stops the growths by snapping 
them off at about the sixth joint from the base 
of the individual growth that we are dealing with. 
We do not stop all growths at one operation, 
for we desire a succession of blooms, and the 

igi plan is to look over the plants every ten or 


reasons : 


fourteen days, bearing in mind that slew- 
growing varieties like Pink Sersation, Carola or 
Britannia, to obtain Christmas fowers, should te 
stopped by mid-June; whereas for normal growers 
like British Triumph, Winter Glow and Matchless 
the early part of July is the best date, and the 
quicker growers, such as Alice, Enchantress 
Supreme, Brilliant and Red Ensign, befcre the 
end of the month. 

Staking and Securing Growths.—It is quite 
plain that to obtain good growths and then allow 
them to collapse for the want of support is to waste 
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flowers later on. It is reglect. It is gccd fo 
to stake a plant immediately it is potted, for two 
(1) The stake should be put near the main 
stem of the plant, and if placed there early it does 
not damage the roots as it would if thrust into 
the soil when the roots are made; (2) the 
plant has its support as soon as it is needed, 
and whether one elects to tie a plant as and when 
required or fix the encircling wire Rigid Plant 
Support, as so many now prefer, it is advantageous 
to have the stick already in position. 

Indoor or Open Cultivation.—This is a ques- 
tion the grower often puts to himself, but seldom 
auswers to his entire satisfaction. Large com- 
mercial growers stand their plants on ash-beds 
in the open, because space under glass at this date 
is not often available; but they do not grow 
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all varieties in this way, for they know how suscep- 
tible some sorts are to excessive summer rains. 
Among these may be mentioned Pirk Sersaticn 
Rose Sensation, Carola, Baroness de Brienen 
and all the Perpetual Malmaisors, which are 
best grown entirely under glass. Fcr an amateur 
the best position fcr his plants in summer is 
a very open frame where the lights, i.e., glass 
covering, may be placed over the plants durirg 
excessive rains; but if this is not available I 
would prefer a fairly cool greenhouse where 2 
stage or bench can be maintained damp in hot 
weather, or the plants stcod on ash-beds in the open, 
than a hot, dry, badly ventilated frame which 
might be a gccd breeding place for red spider. 
Red Spider.—Of all enemies to the Carnation, 
I fear this most of all. Rust, which is so much 
feared by some, is a negligible 
quantity in comparison toit. Red 
7 spider sucks the life-blood sap of 
Carnations to such an extent that 
it will quickly ruin the best speci- 
mens in a very short time. It is 
exceedingly difficult to eradicate, 
and half measures never succeed. 
What are the conditions that 
favour the breeding of red spider ? 
They are hot, dry and draughty 
situations, and lack of moisture in 
the surroundings. A cool, moist 
bench (preferably solid) and con- 
tinual spraying or syringing over- 
head in hot weather are less 
favourable for its development. 
If the pest is badly attacking 
one's flowering plants, they should 
be removed outside to the north 
aspect of a shed or similar shady 
situation, and be syringed under 
the leaves with force, using a salt 
and water solution made with 20z. 
of common cooking salt dissolved 
‘in a gallon of water. For plants 
not in flower, 10z. of sulphate of 
potassium, 20z. of soft soap, and 
half a wineglassful of paraffin, 
thoroughly mixed in 2 gallons of 
soft water, is a good emulsion in 
which to dip the plants, which 
should be laid on their sides 
before they are syringed and left 
in this position to drain. Red 
spider is recognisable by a good 
eyesight or with the help of a 
lens. It punctures the leaves, 
turning them grey, when they 
shortly afterwards wither and 
die. 


Chrysanthemums.—Plants that 
are grown with the intention of 
producing large blooms will now 
be showing the buds, and only an experienced 
grower can determine which should be taken. 
The pots will now be well filled with roots, and in 
consequence the plants must be generously treated. 
In addition to almost daily applications of liquid 
manure in one form or another, the plants would 
benefit by a slight top-dressing of a rich compost. 
Keep a sharp look-out for the various insect pests 
that make their appearance at this time. 
Earwigs can be trapped by placing small 
pieces of Bean-stalk among the foliage, and the 
pests instantly destroyed in boiling water. 
Tobacco powder should be used for keeping 
green fly in check; while that elusive little 
mite the leaf minef iš sometimes kept in check 
by stringing th foliage oceasionally with paraffin 
emulsion. 
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THE CULTIVATION OF 
MONTBRETIAS 


[The following paper, recently revised and 
brought up to date, was read by Mr. George 
Henley, gardener to Mr. Sydney Morris of Earlham 
Hall, before the members of the Norfolk and 
Norwich Horticultural Society. Mr. Henley’s 
great success in the cultivation of the noted 
Earlham Montbretias enables him to write with 
authority upon this subject.—Ep.}| 


HE plants in gardens called Montbretias 

have no right to that name—they are 

Tritonias. J. G. Baker in his ‘‘ Hand- 

book of the Iridaceæ ” divides the large 

genus Tritonia thus: (1) True Tritonias. 
Segments (that is, the petal-like divisions) rather 
unequal in size; the three lower ones with no 
callus at the throat. (2) Subgenus. Montbretias. 
Segments rather unequal, the three 
lower ones with a callus at the 
throat. 

Only three species of true 
Montbretias are known: (1) 
Montbretia Nelsoni. Only known 
from dried specimens. (2) Mont- 
bretia flava. A small plant like a 
yellow Freesia. (3) Montbretia 
securigera. Another small plant, 
much like Tritonia crocata, or an 
orange Ixia, figured in the Botanical 
Magazine; both of these figures 
show the callus, a raised ridge or 
lump, on the three lower segments 
(or petals). The garden Mont- 
bretias should therefore be called 
Tritonias. 

These originated from Tritonia 
(Montbretia) Pottsii, from Natal, 
introduced by Mr. G. H. Potts 
in 1877 to the Edinburgh Botanic 
Gardens, and figured in the Botani- 
cal Magazine in 1883. It has small 
tubular, reddish orange flowers, 
and is not now worth growing 
ex ept as showing the parentage 
of the garden forms. It was 
crossed by M. Lemoine with 
Crocosma aurea, a Cape plant 
clcsely related to the Tritonia, but 
differing in having the six seg- 
ments (petals) nearly equal in 
size. It is this plant that has 
given size and beauty to the 
hybrids, but it is not quite so 
hardy as Pottsii. The hybrid 
was called Montbretia crocos- 
mzfiora. Following this success came a batch 
of seedlings and crosses from M. Lemoine 
which have all the excellent qualities of the 
Tritonia, with, in addition, a variety of colour 
ranging from pale lemon yellow to flame red. 
M. Lemoine distinguishes about twenty of them 
with such names as Drap d'Or, Etoile de Feu, 
Gerbe d’Or, &c. 

No individual has done so much for the improve- 
ment of the hybrid Tritonias, known more commonly 
perhaps as Montbretias, as Mr. George Davison of 
Westwick. Great credit is due to him for most of 
the fine varieties that are on the market to-day. 
The first good one he raised was named after 
himself (George Davison), and I believe that 
variety has been the seed parent of most of Mr. 
Davison’s hybrids. It is difficult to find a more 
deserving or useful border flower during the months 
of August, September and October than the 
Montbretia. 


THE GARDEN. 


Culture of the Montbretia.—It is important 
to get good strong plants to commence with, and 
these can be obtained in the spring from several of 
theleading nurserymen. They should be planted out 
in land which has been well trenched two spades 
deep ; they like a light loamy or sandy soil, with 
some manure and plenty of leaf-soil well mixed 
in when trenching, and a dusting of lime worked 
in the top at planting-time. I always plant them 
out in rows about a foot apart, with about 7 inches 
to 9 inches between the plants, and if the ground 
is at all dry I give them a good watering in. 
They are plants that do not require too much 
water, and unless the weatheris very dry they should 
not be given any. After they get well established 
in the soil, a little artificial manure, such as Clay’s 
Fertilizer, Ichthemic Guano orsulphate of ammonia, 
will help them, but they should not be given very 
much. Use the Dutch hce well among the plants 
during the growing season to cultivate the land 
and keep it open ; it will also keep the weeds down 
and help the land to retain moisture. Towards 


PERPETUAL-FLOWERING CARNATION ALICE. 


the end of the summer, say, after the middle of 
August, the hoe must be used more sparingly, as 
the young stolons will begin to grow, and unless 
carefully treated they are easily damaged. 
of the varieties will begin to flower at the end of 
July and in the early part of August, and they are 
generally at their best from the middle to the end 
of this month. They are plants that require very 
little staking, as they grow strongly and hold 
themselves up. 

A mulching of light manure or leaf-soil will be 
beneficial to them in a very dry season, as the soil 
needs to be kept as cool] as possible at the roots of 
the plants. Some of them will continue flowering 
until spoilt by the frest. About the middle of 
October cut them down almost to the ground, 
and dig them up carefully with a fork so as not to 
damage the stolons. Some of the roots will 
perhaps have as many as twelve to twenty stolons 
on them, and they are the ores which should be 
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taken care of for plants for the following season. 
Place them in a box or frame as closely together as 
you can, keeping each variety separate, in soil 
composed of three parts leaf-soil, one part loam and 
one of sand, mixed well together, giving them a good 
watering. They must be kept free from frost all the 
winter, as they are not too hardy. They should be 
kept on the dry side all the winter, but keep them 
growing, and about the end of January or in 
February take them out of the box or frame and 
pull them to pieces; you will then find that 
nearly all the stolons have roots on them. Take 
them off the bulbs and prick them singly into boxes 
or frames, about 2 inches apart, and put them ina 
warm house or frame, When they are beginning 
to grow nicely, gradually harden them off in a cool 
house, and after a time put them in cold frames. 
Keep them free from frost, and get them hardened 
off to plant out into their flowering quarters about 
the early part of May. If you happen to have a 
good stock of them, and have not the room to 
store them away in boxes or frames as I have said, 
you may dry a lot of them off in 
a house or dry shed, and, after 
they are well dried, cut off all the 
stolons and keep the bulbs until 
spring. Of course, the stolons wil 
be useless when cut off, but the 
bulbs can be started in boxes at 
the time mentioned, You will get 
more flower-spikes on the bulbs, 
as the stolons seldom have more 
than one spike, but the best flowers 
are produced from the stolons. 

Montbretias as Cut Flowers.— 
These are very useful for cutting, 
and nothirg looks nicer than a 
large vase of them in the hall or 
the drawing-room when taken 
straight from the garden. They 
last quite a fortnight if given fresh 
water and the old flowers are taken 
off each day, and the buds will 
open one by one until all are out. 
For dinner-table decoration, also, I 
consider nothing is better than the 
Montbretia. 

The 
raising : 


following are my own 
Queen Adelaide, deep 
orange, outside shaded red ; George 
Henley, chrome yellow, tinge of red 
in eye ; Queen Elizabeth, salmon 
and orange red; Queen Boadicea, 
orange yellow, stained externally 


with red; Queen Alexandra ; 
Queen of Spain; Citronella ; 
Lemon Queen; Tangerine ; 
Queen Charlotte; Queen Mary ; 


Nimbus ; Pocahontas ; Henry 

VIII. ; Sunshine; Princess Mary ; 
His Majesty, the best of all Montbretias; Joan 
of Arc; and Cyclops. 

The hybridising of Montbretias cannot be suc- 
cessfully done in the open ground. The plants to 
be used for that purpose must be grown in pots 
in a light, airy greenhouse, using plenty of water 
among them with a syringe in all favourable 
weather to prevent the spread of red spider and 
thrip, which are troublesome 
hybridising period. 


pests during the 


The varieties people should try to get now are 
the deep orange and red ones, as there are so many 
yellows. The floral committee of the Royal 
Horticultural Society will scarcely look at the 
yellows unless they are extra fine flowers, so it is 
best to cross the darkest flowers one can get. 

The seed will be quite ripe from three to fou 
months from the time of-hybridising. Sow it a 
soon las Tipe and-puNit ina gentleheat ; the seed- 
lings will be up in abcut twetve to cighteen day: 
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Gardening of the Week 


FOR SOUTHERN GARDENS. 


The Kitchen Garden. 


Cucumbers.—Seeds may now be sown for raising 
a batch of plants for fruiting in late autumn and 
winter. Sow the seeds in small pots, and plunge 
the latter in a hotbed till the seedlings are through 
the soil. They must then be placed near the 
glass in a warm house till they are ready for 
planting. The plants which are fruiting in cold 
frames must be given plenty of stimulants in the 
form of liquid manure and some approved 
fertiliser. Go over them once a week and remove 
old leaves and surplus growth. 


Mushrooms.—Prepare the materials for making 
a bed for autumn supplies. Place the horse- 
manure in a dry place as it is collected, and turn 
it every two or three days. Ifa proper Mushroom- 
house is not available, the bed may be made in 
a barn or shed. After spawning, cover with a 
good layer of clean straw. 

Runner Beans.—W hen the plants have reached 
the top of the stakes, the points of the growths 
may be pinched out. If liquid manure is avail- 
able, give the plants a dose once a week. Artificial 
manure may be sprinkled over the roots during 


PART OF A THREE-MILE TRENCH OF VICTORIA REGIA WATER LILIES IN 


showery weather. Soot also may be used in like 


manner. 

French Beans.—About the end of the month 
a sowing of Osborne’s Forcing French Bean may 
be made in a heated pit. The ground may be 
prepared now, so that it will be in good condition 
at the time of sowing. Sprinkle a good quantity 
of well-seasoned soot over the surface, then fork 
it in. This will not only act as a stimulant, but 
will also rid the soil of insect pests. 


Fruit Under Glass. 


Early Muscat Grapes.—The last few bunches 
may be cut from the Vines with some of the wood 
attached, and placed in bottles in the fruit-room, 
The Vines may then be syringed with an insecticide 
to rid them of any insect pests which may be 
present. Thoroughly soak the roots with clear 
water, following this with diluted liquid manure. 


Late Muscat Grapes.—Keer all lateral growth 
removed as it appears, and draw aside the leaves 
above the bunches to expose them better to the 
light. Keep a sharp look-out for red spider, 
and sponge the affected leaves with a weak mixture 
of soft soap and sulphur as soon as it is detected. 
Discontinue the use of fire-heat during favourable 
weather, but do not damp the houses late in the 
afternoon when the fires are out. 


THE GARDEN. 


Other Late Grapes.—The varieties Lady 
Downe'’s Seedling, Lady Hutt and Gros Colmar 
require a long season to ripen their bunches 
perfectly ; and where a house cannot be devoted 
entirely to them, they should be planted at the 
warmest end of the house. Give them plenty of 
air when the weather is warm and genial, but 
ventilate carefully during stormy weather. Afford 
the roots plenty of water till the Grapes are ripe. 


The Hardy Fruit Garden. 


Black Currants.—As soon as the crop has 
been cleared, attention must be given to the 
ripening of the young growths. First cut out 
the old fruiting wood; then thin out the young 
growths so that light and air can penetrate right 
through the bushes. 

Outdoor Grapes.—These must be given every 
encouragement to ripen. Remove all lateral 
growth as soon as it appears, thus diverting all 
the energy of the Vines to the maturing of the 
fruit. Give the roots plenty of stimulants till 
the Grapes are nearly ripe. Attacks of mildew 
may be anticipated by dusting the leaves and 
bunches lightly with flowers of sulphur. 


The Flower Garden. 


The Rock Garden.—The propagation of many 
plants may be done as soon as they have passed 
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flower. Campanulas, Dianthi, Arabis, 
Aubrietias and Heucheras may be propagated 
from cuttings. Insert them in sandy soil in a 
cold frame and keep them close and shaded till 
rooted; then gradually inure them to light and 
air. Seeds of Geums may be sown now and 
germinated in a cold frame. Bulbs planted in 
the rock garden require to be overhauled when 
they become too thick, and the most promising 
bulbs should be replanted. The watering of 
rock plants must be attended to during long 
spells of drought, or many valuable plants may 
bz lost. E. HARRISS. 
(Gardener to Lady Wantage.) 
Lockinge Gardens, Wantage, Berks. 


out of 


NORTHERN GARDENS. 


The Kitchen Garden. 

Celery.—Planting the latest crop should not 
be further delayed, as even at this date plants 
put out now must have careful attention if useful 
sticks are to be expected before growth finishes. 
To ward off attacks of the Celery fly, give frequent 
dustings of soot. Blanching of the earliest supplies 
should now commence, and in performing this 


FOR 


important work care must be taken that thé)!! 


soil does not get into the hearts of the plants, 


BRITISH GUIANA. 


habitat. 
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Equally good results will be obtained by using 
thick paper colJars. . 

Onions.—A sowing should now be made of the 
Tripoli section, to be followed by another at the 
end of the present month. As these are intended 
to stand out during the winter months, the ground 
should be made moderately firm before sowing, 
to encourage a sturdy growth. As the ground 
is usually dry at this scason, in the absence of 
rain it will be advisable to water the drills before 
sowing. 

Leeks.—Where these are wanted for exhibition 
purposes, constant attention must be given to 
watering and blanching. For ordinary purposes, 
blanching is best accomplished by making collars 
of thick brown paper, the collars to be raised from 
time to time according to the length of blanch 
desired. Give ample supplies of water, with 
liquid manure twice a week. 

Herbs.— According to the locality, such herbs 
as Mint, Thyme, Sage and Marjoram should now 
be cut and dried. Tie these in useful bunches 
and hang up in a cool shed for winter use. 


The Flower Garden. 

Violets —At the moment Violets that are 
intended for flowering under glass will be growing 
freely and almost certainly throwing out a large 
number of runners. These should be regularly 

cut awav. so that all the strength may 
go to build up the crown. It is of 
equal importance that they be kept 

` free from weeds. <A dusting of soot 
occasionally will tend to ward off 
attacks of red spider; and where it is 

+ at all possible, give the plants a 
thorough soaking during continued dry 
weather. 

Lithospermum prostratum.—li 
would be difficult to imagine a rock 
garden, however small, without this 
charming little plant. It is commonly 
called Heavenly Blue, and, indeed. 

_ the name is most. descriptive. It 
+>. delights in a position exposed to the 
sun, and, where the soil is suitable, 
gives little trouble. To increase the 
stock, well-ripened shoots should be 
selected and inserted in the alpine 
frame or boxes. 


The Hardy Fruit Garden. 


Black Currants.—The insect that 
causes the big-bud has played havoc 
with many plantations, and is likely to 
cause a serious shortage unless an effec- 
tive remedy or an immune variety 
can be found. Meantime, the bushes 
should be well thinned out as soon as 
the fruit has been gathered. This will 
have the effect of strengthening the 
remaining shoots and exposing them 
to the sun and air. It is important 
that all prunings should be burnt at 
once. 


Fruit Under Glass. 


Pot Vines.—Canes that have been 
grown for early forcing will now be 
ripening, and ought to be given cooler 
treatment. It will, however, be advisable 
to continue syringing the foliage until it 
becomes ripe. Very shortly the plants 
should be removed outdoors and tied up against a 
south wall. Jonn HIGHGATE. 

(Head-gardener to the Marquis of Linlithgow.) 

Hopetoun, South Queensferry, Linlithgow. 


The Victoria regia at Kew 


Tus extraordinary plant is now in flower in a 
stove temperature in the T Range at Kew. It was 
first introduced to Kew in 1847. On account 
of its remarkable appearance it has yearly excited 
public curiosity. It does not, as a rule, live through 
the winter, but is readily raised from seed. The 
leaves, when full grown, measure 6 feet or 7 feet 
in diameter, and are circular, with the margin 
turned up, thus resembling a large saucer. The 
flowers are pure white, and when fully expanded 
are from ro inches to 1 foot in diameter. The 
Victoria regia at Kew is not nearly as large as the 
plants depicted in the illustration, which shows 
part of a/three-mile trengh of the Victoria regia 


growing \in 5British )Guiana> which is its native 


G. H. 
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ANSWERS 
TO CORRESPONDENTS 


FLOWER GARDEN. 


PHLOXES ATTACKED BY INSECT PESTS (M. S. 0.). —- 
The Phloxes are attacked by the stem ecelworm, and 
doubtless the ground in which they are growing is also 
infested. The only thing to do is to propagate a fresh 
stock from the plants which are healthy, and to plant 
them in a part of the garden which has not been occupied 
by these plants, using the portion of the ground which 
they have occupied for some other crop. 

INCREASING DELPHINIUMS (H. C. Stanjord).—The 
best season of the year for increasing the stock of choice 
named varicties of these plants is in early spring—March- 
Apri!—when the new growth is in sight and is from 4 inches 
to 6 inches in length. At that season they submit readily 
to increase by careful division, and in expert hands may 
also be increased by means of cuttings. Before attempting 
to divide a plant, wash away all soil from the rootstock. 
This cnables the operator to see how to go to work, and 
he will quickly see how impossible it is to secure root 
fibres to the whole of the crown-buds of any one speci- 
men. He will also observe, when he has lifted a few 
cone that the rootstocks differ, some being full and 
arge with the root fibres in clump-like formation, others 
with a single main root or “ neck ” before the root fibres 
ramify in their usual way. These latter are difficult to 
divide successfully, and it is only possible by carefully 
splitting the stem with a knife. In no instance should 
clean cutting through the rootstock be attempted. It 
is very risky and often attended by loss. Where division 
is both possible and practicable, it is best done by in- 
serting the point of a strong pruning knife an inch or so 
below the base of the crown-buds, and by a half cut, half 
wrench movement rend the rootstock asunder. With 
that accomplished, it will be seen whether further division 
is possible; and in this connection the plants differ 
materially with age, three year old specimens being 
usually the best. ell-rooted divisions may be planted 
out in good ground right away. Increase by means of 
cuttings is possible at the same moment. The “heel” 
cutting is, however, the only one that is of the least service, 
and is best when detached by a knife from the rootstock 
with a piece of the rootstock attached. No trimming is 
necessary, and the cuttings may be inserted in a cold 
handlight or frame without more ado. Artificial heat 
for such things is harmful rather than otherwise. Cuttings 
should be at least 4 inches in length. They cannot be 
wrenched away with finger and thumb, as is possible with 
many other plants, and attempts to do so only end in 
failure. the shoot snapping off short at its base, and so 
becoming useless, 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 


AN AROMATIC PLANT GROWING AMONG CISTUS 
ALBIDA IN FRANCE.—I wonder if you could tell me the 
name of a plant which grows very freely at Hyéres in 
the South of France, on the hillside, among Cistus 
albida. It is an aromatic plant, shrubby in habit, and 
has. if I remember rightly, grey-green small leaves like 
Lavender. The flower is a sort of oval ‘* husk,” like a 
Corntlower, with two or three small purple petals coming 
out of the top. Iam afraid this is a very poor description, 
but it is long since I have seen it, and I am now very 
anxious to obtain some plants to try to grow here.—W. 
M. CORDES. [We are sorry to say that this plant cannot 
be recognised from the description. It may, however. be 
Lavandula pedunculata.— ED. } 


QUICK-GROWING CONIFERS FOR A HEDGE (Esser). 
—tThe following conifers are quick growing and suit- 
able for a hedge: Cupressus Lawsoniana. or Lawson's 
Cypress, one of the most useful (see illustration), Thuya 

gantea and Thuya orientalis. It is improbable that 
‘upressus macrocarpa would be a success near Dunmow, 
but that could only be determined by atrial. We regret 
that we cannot suggest the name of the desired Honey- 
suckle from the description. If a specimen could be pro- 
cured, we should be pleased to identify the same. 


FRUIT GARDEN. 


APPLE TREES ATTACKED BY BLIGHT, AND OTHER 
QUESTIONS (B. R. D.).—The trees should be sprayed 
thoroughly with a nicotine wash containing soap, a good 
one being made by dissolving 4lb. of soft soap in 40 gallons 
of water and adding 302. of nicotine. This is better done 


early in the season before the curling of the foliage occurs, 


for you kill only those insects which you hit and wet 
thoroughly, and you cannot expect to effect this in the 
case of those sheltering in the leaves, which have curled 
up owing to their attacks. The yellowing of the Rose 
and Apple leaves appears to be due to lack of sufficient 
water rather than to any other cause. Spraying with 
caustic soda in winter is an aid in keeping the American 
blight in check, and will in no way interfere with the 
subsequent use of Bordeaux mixture. The shoots from 
the lower part of the Apple tree which has died at the top 
are possibly coming from the stock, but this cannot be 
certainly said without inspection to see where the grafting 
was done. Iime-water may be applied now to rid the 
lawn of worms. 


KITCHEN GARDEN. 


GROWING ASPARAGUS IN CEYLON (M. Can phell).— 
It would be well not to try the experiment on too large 
a scale at first. and it would also be well to select a position 
for the experiment where the ground would be partially 
shaded during the warmest part of the day. The 
A-paragus is a British plant, found growing wild on many 
parts of our coasts, generally in sandy soil and not very 
far from the sea. It will succeed very well in any ordinary 


THE ‘GARDEN. 


garden soil, provided it is well enriched with organic 
manure. As you say, let the ground be deeply dug or 
trenched and heavily manured, as if preparing ground 
for the growth of Celery. The ground should be got 
ready in January, and seeds sown from the middle to the 
end of February. Draw a furrow to a garden line across 
the ground to be planted, and plant, say, three seeds 
at intervals of 15 inches apart in the furrow for its whole 
length. (It will be better in your case to sow seeds than to 
plant roots.) The seeds should be sown 3 inches deep. 
As soon as the young plants are up and large enough to 
distinguish which is the best of the three, pull up carefully 
the two weakest, allowing the strongest one to grow on. 
Only one plant will be required in each position. Should 
more than one row be required, let it be 15 inches distant 
from the other one. and plant in the same way, as 
also all subsequent ones should be planted. Should the 
weather be dry, the plants should be watered during the 
hottest months, say, once a week or ten days. Jt will 
also be necessary to put a laver of manure on the surface 
of the soil over the roots. This will keep the roots cool 
and moist and help the plants greatly in hot weather. 
You will be able to take the seeds with you. The best 
varicty is Connover’s Colossal. Keep the seeds in the 
coolest place you have. 

POTATO STEMS ATTACKED BY GRUBS (T. Owen).— 
The grubs you have found in the stems of the Potato 
are those of Hydroecia micacea, the rosy rustic moth. 
They are often destructive to Potato stems, though this 
seems a new habit, since their normal food appears to be 
the Dock, and we wish they had restricted their range 
to the laudable effort of exterminating that pernicious 
weed, The only thing to do is to burn the affected stems. 


HARDY BORECOLE (A. R. A.).—The term “ Borecole ” 
includes the whole of the Kale or Winter Green section 
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There is nothing cheap to-day, and the great cost 
of everything means laying out a lot of good money, 
for the retailer has to pay ready money for everything 
and often give long credit, with its attendant risk of bad 
debts, Paying for the goods is not everything. There 
is no trust in the markets, not even with the packages. 
Until a year or so ago regular customers of the salesmen 
and wholesalers could always have packages frec, though, 
of course, to be returned when empty. But these times 
have gone, probably, almost certainly, never to return. 
The old custom was certainly much abused, and the 
commission agents suffered considerable losses, so they 
all agreed on a scale of charges. and now we have to pay 
deposits on practically all receptacles. Flats, bushels 
and Apple boxes are 4s. each; half-bushels, 3s.; strikes. 
handles and shallows, 2s. cach, with marked bags the 
same; while plain bags are 1s. The other parties to 
the deal naturally say how careful we now are with 
packages and how promptly we return them for credit, 
and I am afraid there is much truth in their remarks. 
Anyway, it tends to national economy, particularly in 
box timber and Willows, which are high priced. 


Anything fresh in the market always attracts immediate 
attention. Time was when the seasonable novelties 
were chiefly floral; but now it is fruit and vegetables that 
excite us most. English Apples, now really good samples, 
are coming in fast, even though mostly culinary varicties, 
which sell at 12s. and upwards per bushel; these are 
chiefly Julians and Keswicks, while Suffields and Ecklin- 
villes run up to 15s. and even 18s. for the best. Small 


Gladstones and Beauty of Bath, quite good for eating, 
were eagerly bought up at 8s. per half sieve, so they do 
not yield a large profit when one considers the impossi- 
bility of equalising the weights when retailing in pounds 


>. 


and half pounds. ‘“ Breaking the scale” swallows up 
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A QUICKLY GROWN HELGE OF LAWSON’S CYPRESS. 


of the Brassica or Cabbage tribe. The term “ sprue,’ 
as we understand it, applies to one of the varieties of this 
tribe. The term, we take it, is local, as it is seldom, if 
ever, heard of inthe South. Of the Borecole tribe suitable 
for a cold climate, as stated before, we think that the 
dwarf curled varieties are the best. 


Around the Markets 


EACE DAY and its problems and requirements 
has come and gone, and now it is August 
Bank Holiday and its probabilities that has 
to be considered by the coster even more 
than by the aristocratic shopkeeper, because 
Bank Holiday opening is not done in the 
best circles, whereas we smaller fry hope to 
glean our little harvests late on Saturday nights, holiday 
times and even Sunday mornings. 

The Englishman’s all-important topic, the weather, 
is always an important consideration, and particularly so 
this week-end. What will Monday be? If fine, there 
is bound to be a great demand for fruit and saladings, 
with ordinary vegetables at the minimum; if cold and 
wet, something like the reverse will be the case, for people 
will want hot dinners. So we must make up our minds 
by the early mornings and be prepared to risk a deal in the 
hopes of being right, for the majority of seasonable produce 
will not keep overlong this time of the year, and if one 
overstocks, unsold stuff means a great loss in these times 
of high prices, while it is equally irritating to be soid out 
before the day is done. Truly, my mistresses, the path 
of the retailer is a thorny one. 


several pounds of each “ half,” be one ever so shrewd 
and careful. The buyer hates the apparently niggardly 
retailer and loves bumping weight. Curiously enough, the 
British public greatly prefersa Peach to the more luscious 
Nectarine, which nearly always hangs fire, even though 
both fruits are now of splendid quality. Present prices 
run from 6d. up to 1s. 6d. each, but it is always the Peaches 
that sell most freely. Morello Cherries are now in, and 
very good indeed, while Currants are deteriorating and 
fewer and dearer. French and Portuguese Green Gages 
arrive in bad condition, so there is a deal of wastage ; 
but English Gooseberries are dry and in grand condition, 
as also are Raspberries, though at 1s. to 1s. 3d., and I 
expect they will be a few pence higher to-morrow in view of 
the greater demand. Tomatoes have gone down to fis. 
to 8s. per dozen pounds. There seems to be many more 
grown this year, so they should be quite cheap next 
week-end. 

Of vegetables, Cabbages are the most plentiful, but 
still 3s. per dozen, with Cauliflowers nearly double this 
price, but they are very fine, Lettuces and Radishes 
vary greatly, and outdoor Mushrooms are down to 2s. 
per pound, which is far too much. 


Cut flowers are more plentiful than a few days ago, 
so Sweet Peas and Carnations may be had at any price 
you like at the end of the morning. ‘“‘Gyp”’ is still in 
demand, whether it be white or pink, for this graceful 
flower has a strong hold on public affection. Roses are 
in greater demand, and many good sorts fetch 2s. 6d. to 
48. per dozen, though some Chatenays are as low as 9d 
Of plants, the most attractive are the red fancy Pelar- 
goniums, which are tip-top. Hydrangeas do not go well, 


but white Ericas COOC ji very popular. 
Augist 1. (VIC 
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A. COSTER, 


N my last notes I gave a few hints on the 
selection of males for breeding purposes. 
Some further data may be helpful. 


Males and Trap-Nesting.—Where trap- 
nests are in use I often make it a rule to 
mark all males caught in the traps as “likely ” 
breeders. Can you picture such a hen-house 
scene? The owner, a novice, finds the shutter 
of one of the nest-boxes down, and enters the 
house to release the hen, record her egg, and reset 
the nest. But to his astonishment he finds the 
male therein. He probably imagines that 
“Tommy” made a mistake. But I understand 
this kind of fowl language. That male had entered 
the nest to entice a fidgety hen to lay and to make 
her “ comfy.” Had the nest-box been an open 
one, he would have retired when he had attended 
to his duties of taking the sharp edges off the 
straw. Being a trap-nest, however, once inside, 
the shutter fell and he became a prisoner. The 
male that takes his hens to the nest is invariably 
a reliable breeder. 


Best Males are Quarrelsome.—O!ten when a 
poultry-breeder escorts me round his or her poultry 
pens certain quarrelsome males are pointed out. 
*“ That Red cock isa brute,” &c. It is not generally 
known, however, that the best males are quarrel- 
some and ever ready for a “scrap” with their 
owners, particularly so in the breeding season. 
It is a point to be pleased with, therefore, rather 
than the reverse, although one can forgive the 
beginner for thinking otherwise. He or she is 
more concerned with how to get out of the house 
or grass enclosure, walking backwards, and without 
feeling the spurs. When such a male is met 
with, the owner should not complicate matters 
by trying to make the bird submit, armed with a 
broom or stick. The hens should not be handled or 
unduly disturbed in the presence of such a male, 
and when the eggs are being collected the pop- 
hole shutter should be dropped (operated from 
outside) bef ore the owner enters the house. Hand- 
ling of the birds should then be carried out after 
dark, when hens and males (on the perches) are 
quite docile. Where the male is spiteful to the 
then that is a bad quality as 
breeding. 


Males that are Spiteful—There are many 
degrees Of spitefulness, and the owner must 
differentiate. In their old age some cocks will 


hens, regards 


be spiteful to every hen in the pen, and that is 
a very bad fault. Fertility cannot be expected 
in such a case. On the other hand, a thoroughly 
reliable male will often turn against one or two 
hens; but we must look into the matter more 
deeply. Some hens are very awkward and 
“t bossy,” and resent the attentions of the male ; 
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hence the latter’s spitefulness towards them. 
The remedy is not to condemn the male bird, 
but to remove the individual hens. Often the 
cause can be traced to leaving the male with the 
hens for the entire twelve months instead of 
breaking up the pens after the breeding season, 
as already advised. As a result those hens that 
are not in lay refuse the attentions of the male. 
Thus one should get all the females in the pen 
into lay before the male is added, or at least on 
the point of laying. During the moult, if the 
pen is still mated, quarrelling can but be expected, 
because several hens are obviously right out of 
laying condition. 


Is a Male Bird Necessary ?—I am continually 
asked if a male bird is necessary where eggs from 
the hens are needed for table only. Opinions 
vary, but I am rather in favour of the use of males 
even if breeding is not the objective. But I 
have one reservation, viz., that the selected male 
must be one of the class already described. A 
male that merely stands about the house and run 
paying no heed to his consorts and brightening 
up only when the food ‘‘ doles” are served out 
is useless. But given a really good business-like 
and attentive male, his presence will not only 
help laying, but also keep down broodiness. Such 
a bird can be handled differently to the male 
whose services are desired mainly for breeding, 
because his strength must be nursed. The reliable 
male will ‘‘ drive ” his pullets or hens to the nests 
as they come on to lay, in that he will attend 
to the talking or direction part of the business. 
He will sometimes be caught sitting in the nest- 
box bidding his consorts enter and lay. After 
preparing the nest he will retire, and when the 
deed is done and the egg is laid he will ‘‘ shout 
the odds ” about it. 


Stimulating the Pullets.—-But there is a right 
and a wrong time to drop in the male with the 
pullets. Too early laying of pullets is often due 
to the presence of cockerels in (or near) the pen, 
this acting as the incentive and speeding up the 
activities of the ovary and oviduct. Often the 
poultry-keeper runs his pullets and cockerels, 
young ducks and drakes together from the date of 
hatching to maturity. Many of the males are 
removed as time goes on, perhaps, but one or more 
are present until maturity is reached. That is 
one cause of too early laying, and it should not 
be practised. The young pullets should be well 
matured and ready for laying before the male 
is placed with them, and then he will speed up 
the laying without the risk of too carly eggs, 
small eggs or immaturity. About the last week 
in September the mating can take place with early 
hatched pullets, an adult cock being favoured. 
This male can run with the pullets all the winter, 
spring and summer until the moult starts, when 
he can be removed and rested. If a reserved bird 
is handy, he can have a break during the period 
September onwards. 


To Check Broodiness.—I was the first to 
discover and then to pass on the fact that a 
vigorous cockerel kept in the broody coop with a 
batch of broodies will help in the cure. Similarly, 
I have noticed that broodiness is more noticeable 
where females are not mated, and the same applies 
to ducks. I have in mind several flocks of Indian 
Runners that had given much trouble from broody 
periods this season, until, on my advice, drakes 
were added. My experiments are not quite 


complete in many directions, but readers can 
help ir. thrashing out this cockerel question by 
experimenting. We are ever learning! Take 
the case of the early moult, which I contend is 
more common with unmated than mated stock. 
This year hens have once more started to moult 
very early, and such only reduces the yearly output 
of eggs. My experiments in checking this have 
not been unsuccessful, and I give data for the 
guidance of readers, believing it to be a duty 
to the poultry industry for all secrets to be 
passed round. 


To Check the Moult.—I advise the professional 
breeder to break up his breeding pens directly 
the season is over, with the one object of resting 
the best males. But where I have kept the pens 
mated to reserved cockerels, the early moult 
has not given trouble. I must state, however, 
that 1 usc other methods in conjunction. For 
instance, my experiments have gone to prove that 
warm housing, low condition, cessation of laying 
and heated blood bring on the moult. Therefore, 
when July sets in I see that all stock have liberal 
rations of the egg-making kin:}. a little extra 
animal food, more succulent 1a. green food, 
mash thrice weekly for breakfast and ica, plenty 
of ventilation in the houses, and a dose of Glauber’s 
salt weekly. The birds also are kept mated, 
but, apart from the other items, I contend that 
the presence of the male keeps up the laying 
and thus postpones the moult. There will ever 
be exceptions, but I am advocating the free use 
of males in flocks, even where breeding is not the 
object, as an incentive to continuous laying. 


Need for Research Work.—aAgainst this 
mating up of layers I must say in fairness that 
the eggs, being fertilised, will not have the keeping 
powers in the warm weather of those from flocks 
with which no males have been running. Would 
that we had a Board of Agriculture worthy of 
its salt, and then we might get all such experiments 
carried out and the results published broadcast. 
Last year I think the amount of money spent in 
experimental work on poultry and rabbits was 
under £200. Still, the “ happy band of children ” 
at the Board may some day turn over a new leaf. 
The greatest of all wars has not moved them, 
judging by the results, for in 1918 this country 
had to rely on America alone for 52.3 per cent. of 
our wheat and flour, 31.2 per cent. of our meat, 
83.7 per cent. bacon, and 37.8 per cent. dairy 
produce. If those who are able will put this 
cockerel question to the test in the directions 
indicated, I shall be very pleased at any time to 
have their results. 


ADVICE ON POULTRY MATTERS. 


Mr. W. Powell-Owen, THE GARDEN Poultry 
Expert, will be pleased to answer, free of charge, any 
questions dealing with poultry-keeping. A stamped 
and addressed envelope should be enclosed, when 4 
lengthy and detailed reply will be posted promptly. 
Communications should be sent to Mr. W. Powell- 
Owen, care of THE GARDEN, 20, Tavistock Street, 
Strand, W.C.2. Samples of foods (report thereon and 
suggested use), 18. 6d. ; post-mortems, 2s. 6d. each. 
Send samples and dead fowls (latter by rail and letters 
under separate cover) direct to W. Powell-Owen, 
“ Powell-Owen”’ Poultry,Bureau, 47A, High Street, 


Hampstead, VW: 
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NE thing we must not omit to do this 
autumn, and that is to plant Daffodil 
bulbs. There are good stocks of 
English-grown bulbs to be had, 
and they may be grown in many 

ways, t.e., in beds and borders, in lawns and 
grassy banks, or in pots and bowls to make the 
garden and house in spring a place of brightness 
and beauty. This is the first autumn for a few 
years that many readers have had an opportunity 
of growing bulbs, and we hope they will take 
advantage of the season and be repaid in spring 
a thousand times for the trouble they have taken. 
Gladioli at Kew.—In front of the little Lily 
pond at Kew are three beds of Gladioli, which are 
now in full bloom. They are Lemoinei varieties 
(red and salmon), Childsii varieties (crimson, 
purple and salmon) and G. gandavensis (rich 
crimson, marked with yellow). The Gladioli seem 
to appreciate the sunny position and 
rich soil that is devoted to them. 
Fabiana imbricata.— This hardy 
evergreen shrub from Chile is fairly 
well known in gardens. It thrives in 
almost any soil and succeeds best when 


grown against a wall. In the 
accompanying illustration it is seen 
flowering with remarkable freedom 


against a greenhouse wall in the Bagshot 
Nurseries. It is a Heath-like shrub of 
erect, rigid growth and a very suitable 
plant for the Heath border, though it 
actually belongs to the Natural Order 
Solanacez. š 

Revision of Pritzel’s Iconum 
Index.—In a circular letter just issued 
by Sir David Prain and Sir Harry J. 
Veitch on behalf of the  Pritzel 
Committee, it is stated that the new 
‘“ Iconum Index” will contain about 
250,000 references in two volumes, and 
it is hoped to begin printing next 
year. 

Gloxinias.—Raised from a good 
strain, these are among the best of 
decorative subjects during the late 
summer months. They may be flowered 
within six months of the time of sowing 
the seed. The essential point in raising 
Seedlings is to cover the seed lightly. 
The soil must not be allowed to 
become dry, neither should water be 
applied before careful examination. As 
soon as the young plants can be 
handled, prick them out into pots or 
pans containing a compost of fibrous 
loam and sand. If a suitable 
loam is unobtainable, leaf-mould, peat 
and sand in equal parts will answer 
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the purpose. A moist atmosphere, with the 
temperature at about 60° to 65°, suits the Gloxinia. 
Pot off into clean 60-sized pots as the plants 
become ready. Shade from the sun during the 
whole of the plant’s development. The final shift 
should be into 48-sized pots. As these pots 
become filled with roots an occasional dose of 
weak liquid manure water will be beneficial, 
but this should be discontinued when the plants 
are in flower. The foliage must not be wetted, 
Lut the staging and floors of the house must be 
maintained in a damp condition. 

Roses in Villa Gardens.—There are scrre pretty 
villa gardens on the Pollard Hill Estate at Norbury 


where Roses of many kinds receive special 
attention. The whole reighbourhood has been 
gay with Roses this season—not confined 


to the rambler, which is there in many varieties, 
but climbers like Ze >hirine Drouhin, W. A. 


IML RICATA’ IN FULL 
GREENHOUSE WALL. 
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Richardson and the old Glory. But the great Roses 
have been remarkably fine, especially when grown 
as standards, and one could have gathered, if 
needed, lovely bouquets of George Dickson, Hugh 
Dickson, Mélanie Soupert, Mme. Ravary and the 
exquisite Mme. Abel Chatenay, fine in form and 
colour, and of abnormal size. 

Clematis Jackmannii.—One would not expect 
to see a plant of this growing in the Temple; it is 
there, however, trying to make its flowering way 
on the wall by the stairway at Lamb’s Buildings. 
It is getting a living in very poor soil, and doubtless 
would improve in better. Anyway, its presence in 
such surroundings is evidence that hardy flowering 
subjects would do well in the London area, 

Dianthus Spencer Bickham.—Among a good 
collection of Dianthuses in General Gough’s garden 
a few weeks ago, this variety easily took the honours 
for colour and has proved itself a very prolific 
bloomer. Said to be a cæsius x deltoides 
hybrid, the blooms are rather larger 
than those of the latter, prettily fringed 
and of a most intense carmire pink, 
without a trace cf chalkiness to dull 
the purity of tone. The flowers are borne 
on thin, wiry stems of about 6 inches, 
which stand stiffly upright from the close 
mat of fine foliage. This is unquestion- 
ably a remarkable little plant that will 
hold its own anywhere. 

Japanese Cucumbers.—tThese appear 
to be more favoured by cottagers and 
amateurs than by the ordinary kitchen 
gardener; yet where glass is limited 
and need for plenty of salad a very 
pressing one, space may well be found 
for half a dozen strong plants. Being 
of a climbing habit, these may be 
planted in positions where many vege- 
tables would not be tolerated. A good 
rich root run, plenty of moisture at the 
roots and overhead, together with 
regular cutting, ensures fair-sized fruits 
over quite a long season. 

Sale of Surplus Produce.—A case of 
interest to garden owners came up 
for discussion at a recent meeting of 
the Executive Committee of the British 
Gardeners’ Association,when a letter was 
was read from the East Sussex Market 
Gardeners’ Association on the practice 
of selling produce from private gardens. 
It was decided by the said committee 
to insist upon the minimum wage under 
the Corn Production Act being paid to 
all workers in private garcens where 
prodtic® is sold, an to take steps in 
| ey ery case DONA pt ‘the notice of the 
- Association to tKis) effect. 
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expressed by correspondents ) 


THE NATIONAL ROSE SOCIETY 
TEA ROSES. 


TEA ROSES have always been called the 

crème de la crème, “the aristocracy,” “the 
quality ” of the Rose show bench; what, therc- 
fore, are the National Rose Society doing to 
encourage the culiivation of these, the gems of 
our gardens? For many years the number of 
exhibition Tea Roses was limited; during the 
last twelve or fourtecn years, however, the number 
has been increased and the strength of the class 
augmented by numcrous sterling novelti s, such as 
Mrs. Myles Kenncdy, Mrs. Foley Hobbs, Mrs. 
Hubert Taylor, Mrs. Hawksworth, Mrs. Campbell 
Hall, Lady Plymouth, W. R. Smi.h and Mme. 


AND 
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Gcorge Princes, Henry Drew, D. Prior, F. Cait, the 
Rev. F. R. Burnside, F. Slaughter, Mrs. B. Fortescue 
and Dr. F. Hayes (Dunster, who has grown Teas 
for foriy years), not forgetting the Rev. Jeans, 
Dr. D. S:aton (a grower of fifty years), and for- 
zetting, perhaps, the names of many more “ boys 
of the old brigade,” think? Lovers of the Tea 
Rose, therefore, must buckle to and assert thcir 
rights and rcplece the Quccn of Queens upon her 
throne. —AGRICULTURAL LABOURER. 


CHICORY AND SCABIOUS. 


CHICORY is probably more abundant in Kent 

than in any other county. It quickly over- 
spreads waste ground, but disappears on ground 
laid down to grass. It prefers a dry, chalky soil, 
but not infertile; indeed, it likes ground which 
has been cultivated. It is one of our brightcst 
native blue plants. We have none too many 
blue flowers in our gardens; it is arcstful, refincd 
colour impossible to most of our favourite gardon 
gencra—Ros¢es and Carnations, for instance. Therc 


VERONICA TRAVERSII IN 
Constant Soupert. These additions, of course, 
helped those who grew Tea Roses for exhibition 
very considerably. What have the National 
Rose Society done? They have rcduced the 
Nurserymen’s Tea Trophy Class to cighteen blooms 
and the Amateur Tea Trophy Class to twelve 
blooms. Why? They have also eliminated many 
Teas which were exhibition Roscs par excellence. 
What have become of Cleopatra, Golden Gate, 
Ernest Metz, and Princess of Wales ? The number 
used to be forty, now it is not thirty! Tca Roses 
have always been spoken of as the “ delicate little 
Teas.” It is admitted they require more care, 
attention and skillin their cultivation to bring them 
to perfection; all the more credit to those who 
take the extra trouble required to bring them to 
the show bench in a state of perfection; the 
flowers that now remain in the Official List are nearly 
all big enough to take their places in a mixed box 
with Hybrid Teas and Hybrid Perpctuals of the 
present day. This is wrong. Is it an attempt to 
crush and push the Tea Rose out ? This is the viw 
of Mr. Hill Gray. That is what he thinks : whai do 
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is no surer indication of the quality of mentality 
than the colour preferred. Blue is consistent 
with the most spiritual temperament, and should 
therefore have prominence in all zwsthetic gardens. 
I have grown Chicory as a flower for its spiritual 
value. Its diffuse habit is no disadvantage if 
grown in a large clump or bush. It succeeds the 
Delphinium and may be planted with it. In 
odd corners, whcre the situation is open and sunny, 
Chicory will be found most cffective. To carry 
on a succession of blue, Larkspurs and Michaelmas 
Daisiis can be planted with it. A little less 
abundant than Chicory, but still plentiful, Scabious 
is now a feature of Kentish uplands. Grown 
with our b:st herbac-ous varietics, the inex- 
p-Ticnced would detcct little difference between 
them and field Scabious. Its soft mauve tint 
is very pleasing, though not so distinctive as the 
deep cthereal blue of the Chicory. It is also 
worth cultivation, and with gencrous treatment 
would improve, though Scabious presents a very 
fixed type. With Lobilia less in fashion than of 
old, there is danger of losing something of the 
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blue tone in our gardens, and this is a loss. What- 
ever the revolution of the time we are in, the garden 
must abide a human necessity. If cconomy 
compels plants of a simpler culture, or those Nature 
has preserved without any, there is no great 
Cisadvantage in that.—Hurstcot. 


VERONICA TRAVERSI, OR TRAVERS’ 
SPEEDWELL. 


ROM time to time references to this flowering 

shrub have appeared in these pages. Although 
said to be the most hardy of all New Zealand 
Veronicas, it has in some English gardcns 
succumbed to the hard weather of the last two 
winters. The accompanying photograph was taken 
a fcw days ago of this handsome and shapely 
evergreen in a woodland garden at Lightwater, 
Surrey, where it continues to thrive under the 
partial protection of Pine trees. Growing undis- 
turbcd for fifteen ycars, it has attained a height 
of about ro feet, forming wide-spreading, rounded 
bush:s of dense habit.— WAYLAND. 


APPLE ROUNDWAY MAGNUM BONUM. 


I AM glad to note that ‘‘ Anne Amateur” has 
had an opportunity of sampling Roundway 
Magnum Bonum. If some of the keen admirers 
of Cox’s Orange Pippin would only grow Roundway 
Magnum Bonum for themselves I think they would 
alter thcir opinion as to what is the finest Apple in 
commerce grown in this country. Whatever 
Cox's Orange Pippin may be in some soils, Round- 
way Magnum Bonum can beat it thoroughly 
in the Lothians of Scotland. Roundway Magnum 
Bonum, perhaps the finest of all the late dessert 
Applcs, was raised at Roundway Park, Wiltshire, 
in the fifties of last century. It received a first- 
class certificate from the Royal Horticultural 
Society on January 29, 1864—a distinction that was 
well merited. Lovers of first-class Apples should 
give this variety a trial—GrorGE M. TAYLOR. 


QUINCE JAM. 


WRITING from Cambridge, Tasmania, in 

THE GARDEN of July 19, ‘‘ A. G.” praises 
“the neglected Quince.” He says he would be 
game to plant Quinccs on a considerable scale in 
England, relying on his ability to make them into 
a jam which the public would swallow with avidity, 
adding ‘‘ Quince is one of the easiest jams to 
make.” If “A. G.” would give the readers of 
THE GARDEN his recipe for making Quince jam, 
I am sure they would be grateful. After making 
a portion of my crop into Quince jelly every 
year, I have a difficulty in knowing what to do 
with the rest. We have tried several soris 
of Quince cheese, but no one really likes it.— 
B. C. FORDER. 


‘“ SILLY, FALSE, INARTISTIC.” 


HEARTILY agree with every word] of Mr. 

Clarence Elliott’s illuminating notcs on this 
subject, and in regard to rock gardens, both 
natural and artificial, I have seen my share in these 
islands and on the Continent. It would be but a 
platitude to compare the good modern rock garden 
in Britain or Ireland with the same thing in 
Western Europe. Though it appears that ‘“ Annc 
Amatcur”’ “finally came away well satisfied” 
from the Royal Horticultural Society’s Floral Féte 
at Chelsea; at the risk of exposing oneself to 
the charge of_a want of humour, I believe Mr. 
Elliott and I are not-alone innot-having come away 
well‘satisfied from“ Anne\Amateur’s ” facctious 
diatribe on that show.—H- Stuart THOMPSON. 
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THE VICTORY LAUREL. 


I WAS much interested in Miss Jekyll’s obscrva- 

tions in a recent number of THE GARDEN, 
and her remarks (issue July 5, page 312) on the 
Sweet Bay (Laurus nobilis). In my opinion 
she is perfectly right in what she tells us, vfs., 
that the Sweet Bay is the true Victory Laurcl. I 
note Mr. E. M. Allen’s letter on the Victory 
Laurel. Doubtless a mistake is being madc 
by using the so-called common Laurel in wreaths, 
&c., as a memorial to our victors. May I humbly 
suggest that Mr. Allen will find a detailed account 
of the Victor’s Laurel (Laurus nobilis) in ‘‘ Bays 
and Bachelors ” in THE GARDEN, Vol. LXXXII., 
No. 2429, June 8, r918 ?—H. C. Puitsrick, 
The Cedars, Halstead, Essex. 


THICK AND THIN 
SHUCKED PEAS. 


Y experience is that thick- 
shucked sorts are less 
attacked by sparrows and other 
birds than the thin -shucked 
onces. Some years ago I had 
Sutton’s Maincrop in row with 
King Edward. The formir were 
decimatcd, the latter untouched. 


This year I had a trial of 
thin-shucked Mangetout in row 
with King Edward. Owing to 


want of protection not a single 
pod of the Mangctout has sur- 
vived. Where sparrows are very 
bad it might be worth having 
a row or two of some thin- 
shuckcd varieties as protectors. 
Anyhow, the shucks are useful 
for soup-making, or their cooked 
juice as addition to stews, though 
not so good perhaps as the 
Mangetouts, which can, of course, 
be put in whole after stringing.— 
H. E. D. 


SNOWY FLY IN TOMATO 
HOUSES. 


N your issue of July 26 you 
mention a plague of snowy 
fly in Tomato houses. I venture 
to suggest a possible simple 
check. If soot and lime be 
well mixed there is an im- 
mediate production of ammonia 
vapour, and I believe this, if 
used occasionally as a very light 
top-dressing on the soil (or under 
the plants if in pots), would destroy 
the fly. Ihave found that in some 
seasons there is a lot of a similar 
fly (possibly the same) among 
S rawberries just when in bloom 
I have used soot among the plants with 
advantage to prevent their activities. Whether 
a previous dressing of superphosphate of lime 
resulted in some production of ammonia I am 
not enough of a chemist to say. Incidentally, 
I may say that I find a good dressing of soot and 
lime raked in on the day before sowing Carrots 
and Turnips helps very considerably as a deterrent 
of fly. Its manurial value is practically nil, 
for, of course, the ammonia is at once liberated 
and lost. The soot and lime should be 
administered in the afternoon after the houscs 
are closed, and the windows should be kept shut 
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THE FLOWER-CITY BY THE SEA 


By EDWARD H. WOODALL. 


= OSES, Roscs everywhere — and what 
beauti:s!’’ This is what I heard the 
other day on returning to the north- 
east coast of Yorkshire, when on the 
earli:st opportunity I visited the 
delightful sunk garden prescnted lately to the 
town of Scarborough by a Rosc-lover, who planted 
a garden with fair fluwcring shrubs and brilliant 
bods of bodcing Roscs, which this year have 
flowercd in most perfcct beauty. I say ‘ Roses, 
Roses evirywhere,’’ but it was in Frerch that 


s 


FLOWERS OVER A LONG PERIOD. 


I hcard that vivid appreciation of thcir beauty, 
which was all the more welcome in my cars because, 
like these good folk, I had just come from the 
too fiercely sunny land of Franc:, and can testify, 
as they did, that in no other town could such a 
Rose feast be found in the public gardens. The 
number of folk who are not merely content to 
admire but note down names and colours is a testi- 
mony to the value of such a show. 

And now to the feast. As may be expectcd, 
some old favourites are much to the front. Gencral 
McArthur, Laurent Carle and Richmond make 
splendid and even masscs of colour in the red 
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in th> still brighter, almost orange red tones. 
An old, old Rose, Souvenir de la Malmaison, is 
as bcautiful this season in early summer as it 
usually is in autumn, showing that it is the absence 
of cold, frosty nights that is the one thing needed 
for is pcrfection, and a new or comparatively 
new Rose, British Queen, is so superb a white 
bcdder that no other white bedding Rose can 
compare with it. Yet I have been told it is 

delicate Rusc and a poor doer! Here it is qui 

the oppositc—vigorous, neat-habitcd, with pretty 
shining foliage and faultlessly 
beautiful flowers that only begin 
to hang thcir heads as_ their 
beauty wanes. It reminds me of 
another excellent Rose, Catherine 
Mermet, which ‘‘ hung fire,” as it 
were, for years after its first 
introduction—over-propagation, I 
think, is often the cause of this 
failure—and suddenly burst into 
fame, which cven now has not 
cntirely faded. I wonder if the 
judicious application of a good 
handful or two of bone-mcal when 
the flower-buds are forming may 
not have something to say to the 
vigour and beauty of this and 
other Roses in this strong clayey 
loam, where farmyard manure 
seems only to promote mildew. 
It is certainly worth notice by 
those who intend planting in similar 
conditions. Another Rose that 
deserves very special notice is 
Willowmcre, which is easily first, 
in its own shade of salmon pink 
and rose. Habit, foliage, vigour, 
and beauty of shape and colour 
are all there, and, what is most 
important, its succession of flowcr- 
ing shoots is quite to be remarked. 
So many good Roses flower in 
flushes, as it were, and leave a 
blank betwcen the summer and 
the autumn bloom, but Willowmere 
seems exceptionally perpetual. 
Good yellow bedders are rare, but 
one stands out very prominently 
and bears the honoured naime of 
Le Progrés. There are good beds 
of Mme. Ravary and other yellow 
Roses, but for neatness of habit, 
fine blooms and clear colouring 
that docs not fade so readily in 
the sun there is no Rose that equals 
Le Progrès, when its perpetual 
flowcring is taken into considera- 
tion. A Rose not very 
commonly seen is Mary Countess 
of Ilchcster, which is excep- 
tionally fine here. Did iis colour always stand 
without fading to a dull colour it would be in 
the first rank. Among the many good pink 
Roses Mrs. Sharman-Crawford is one of the best : 
but it would be endless to name all the good 
Roses of this shade of colour, Caroline Tcstout, 
for instance, is one that is always to the forc, 
and the only very good pink Rose absent from this 
show is Mme. Segond-Weber, which, though so 
exccllent in most ways, is too apt to flower in 
“ flushes,’ and so leavosca@ blank. There is one 
bedot- Mme. “Edouard Herriot@-which I am glad 
to say will be pulled up another year if all gocs 
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with other Roses. 


attention. But they are too vigorous or hang 
their heads or lose their colour too soon. When 
a Clos Vougeot with vigorous growth and freedom 
of flower is produced, as I hope it will, how we 
shall all welcome it! There are literally scorcs 
of beds and groups of Roses that deserve mention, 
but it would be a mere catalogue of names unless 
careful description of each were given, and my 
object is to make folk go there and see for 
themselves. That is the true object of gardcn 
writing. 

The Belvedere Garden, with its Dracznas, 
New Zealand Flax, its Water Lilies and i‘s Reses 
dı serves a page or two to itself, both for its beautics, 
which are many, and its curiously faulty planning. 
which arouses criticism or admiration in propor- 
tion to the knowledge of the visitor. At least, 
one may say it is very unique and just misses 
being perfectly charming. An old Rose here 
demands notice as making a surprisingly good 
bed. It is the old Hybrid Tea Grace Darling, 
which, when it has been planted for a number 
of years, does certainly make the most uniform 
mass of flower and colour possible. As a bedding 
Rose it should not be forgotten. I hope that 
beautiful Pernetiana Rose Constance may be 
tried, as I fancy the conditions here would suit it 
exceptionally well. It cannot stand great heat 
or drought, and frost, I should fancy, it is also very 
injurious to all this strain, so for a seaside garden 
I should much recommend it. 

There are so many beautiful and interesting 
public gardens that are well worth a visit, so, 
failing that, an accurate description of them 
must be deferred to another time. Probably 
there are others that deserve gardening mention 
in other watering places. 


The Double Rosa Lucida 


Tue double form of Rosa lucida is a gem among 
garden Roses, so neat and pretty with its rosy 
bloom and shining foliage. It is an interesting 
Rose in which to watch the behaviour of the sepals, 
which are longer than the bud and have leafy tips. 
Two of them first turn sharply back, showing the 
deep red of the coming flower; while the three 
that remain accompany the bud in its first un- 
furling. A third then turns down, two only 
remaining to support the half-unfolded flower ; 
then these also turn straight down as the bloom 
becomes fully expanded. It is while this is going 
on that the flower is at its best, when half and 
three-quarters open. It is one of the Roses, 
especially in the type form with the single bloom, 
that best bears a shady place, as the rosy red 
bloom soon burns in hot sunshine. The leaves 
are of a neat size and compact form, deep green, 


polished, wholesome looking and handsomely 
serrated. 
The nine leaficts do not appear to be 


so many, because the two lowest are very small 
and grow actually within the length of the stipule, 
which first folds down on cach side of the rosy- 
tinted petiole and then rises in a sharp point. 
The mature stems of these Roses have the effect 
of being smooth, having only a few small ‘cattered 
prickles, which are so weak that they are scarcely 
felt by the hand; but the young growths that 
rise from the base and form the running roots 
are fully armed with a quantity of strong tawny 
bristles, The Rose is so well known as R. lucida 
that one is apt to forget that botanists have lately 


It requires a place to itself. 
In the deep crimsons George Dickson, Edward 
Mawley and King George, all demand praise and 
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HARDY FUCHSIAS 


URING late summer and often well 


on into the autumn the different 


hardy Fuchsias form an extremely 


attractive fcature. In the favoured 

parts of this country, particularly 
in maritime districts where thcre is a good 
deal of atmespheric moisture, the stronger 
growers, such as Riccartoni, attain almost trce- 
like dimensions. Even in places where the tempera- 
ture falls so low during the winter that they are 
cut down to the ground many of these Fuchsias 
may be treated as herbaceous subjects, and in 
this way will give great satisfaction. In their 
case it is a good plan to surround the crowns 
with some dry leavcs or other protecting material 
to ensure the safety of the plants in the event of 
an exceptional frost. These hardy Fuchsias 
have certainly made great headway in popular 


THE DOUBLE ROSA LUCIDA. 


favour within the last few years, and nurserymen 
who make a Speciality of them have found them 
very remunerative. For trade purposes they are 
generally grown in pots, so that they can be 
planted at any season. I, however, prefer to 
plant them as soon as the cold weather of spring 
has left, as they have then a considerable time to 
become established before winter sets in. 

A bed of hardy Fuchsias is an object of con- 
siderable beauty for a very long time. In planting 
it must be remembered that it is intended for a 
permanency, hence the ground should be well 
dug and manure and leaf-mould incorporated 
therewith. Some of the smallcr-growing kinds 
are also very desirable for planting on rockwork, 
where the New Zealand Fuchsia procumbens will 
sometimes pass the winter. This is strictly a 
creeping plant, and is remarkable for its quaint 
blossoms. In any selection of Fuchsias for 
planting in the open ground the vigorous-growing 
F. Riccartoni must on no account be omitted. 
Beside this inay be mentioned americana elegans, 
coccinea, corallina (or exoniensis as it is often 
called), Drame, Enfant Prodigue, Florian, globosa, 
gracilis, myrtifolia minos and Thompsonii. It 
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the above bear a considerable resemblance 
to each other. As a particularly distinct variety 
Mme. Cornellison can be recommended. This 
las a white corolla. Some individuals of this 
that have come under my notice seem to be hardier 
than others. Perhaps they have been more 
iinured to an outside temperature. The old 
Rose of Castile will, with a little protection around 
its roots, survive most winters. z H. P. 


PAPAVER PILOSUM 


A most unique Poppy is this on account of its 
colour—a true buff. It is a lovely and very hardy 
plant of perennial habit and graceful appearance. 
Starting to bloom very early in the year, it never 
seems to flag in its effort to produce blossoms. 
These are tlat—saucer or salver shaped—and are 
produced on very long staiks, convenient for 
cutting. But, alas! here comes a disappointment, 
for the delicate b'ossoms are of a most fleeting 
character—perhaps more so than any other 
Poppy—the flowers often lasting for two or 
three hours on'y! Therefore this Poppy must 
be cut in the bud state to be of use for decoration. 
The foliage, of a woolly nature, grows in a tuft 
rather close to the ground, and resembles somewhat 
that of the Iceland Poppy. The long flower- 
stalks rise from all over the plant with a continuity 
that is surprising. This fact makes up for the 
transitory character of the blooms, and all through 
the summer hardly a week passes without an 
opening blossom or a bud ready to gather. Coupled 
‘with unusual colour, this productiveness gives the 
plant great value for garden uses. The height 
of the stems varies from r foot to 2 feet. Its 
hardy nature is also a great advantage. Young 
plants from seed sown in the summer will stand the 
hardest winter when planted in the open, and from 
the start to the fu!l-grown plant give but little 
or no trouble. Once planted :in the border it 
becomes a permanent addition thereto. The 
seeds, being small, are best sown in pans or boxes; 
but this is not. necessary. Seeds may be sown at 
once. H. A. D. 


Mid-August Work in the 
Raspberry Plantations 


THE summer crop of Raspberries will now be 
over, and, to give the canes all the benefit in the 
way of light and air for ripening purposes, pruning 
should be done in the course of the next weck or 
two. It often proves a loss to allow the old canes 
to remain long after the fruit has been gathered. 
Cut off near to the ground all the canes that have 
borne fruit, leaving all the new ones to mature. 
S-cure the longest of the new canes in a temporary 
way to their supports, lest they should get broken 
with the high winds which have not been un- 
common this scason. 

That done, next proceed to hoe and clean the 
ground, leaving not a single weed. Dcep-rooting 
weeds must be forked out, but deep forking or 
digging of the soil near the roots of the plants 
should be avoided as far as possible. Raspberries 
are never much benefited by digging or forking 
much among their roots. Hocing and raking the 
surface of the ground will usually suffice. This 
is best done while the soil is dry and friable, not 
wet and pasty as just after a heavy shower. 

Farmyard manure which has been thoroughly 
well rotted, so that it may, contain no live secds 
of weeds, &c., should be applied as a mulching. 
Liquid manure-is also beneficial, and a good soak- 
ing. may occasionally) be\given during the growing 
season. Select strong suckers for making a fresh 
plantation. Those farthest from the old stools 
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The Oxford Botanic 


Gardens 


HE chief interest at the Botanic Gardens, 

Oxford now, perhaps, centres in the 

Tank-house, where the lovely tropical 

Water Lilies are flowering to perfection, 

together with the exquisite Lotus 
{Nelumbium speciosum). The delicate flowers were 
cream, tipped with pink, when I saw them, but 
they may be a deeper colour on the morrow, and 
the leaves appear to change colour with every 
passing cloud. The gem of the tank is the Ponte- 
deria, or, as it is sometimes ‘named, Eichornea 
crassipes. Picture gigantic Hyacinth-like spikes of 
a colour betwixt pale blue and mauve, the upper 
petals of each flower bearing a tracery of true 
blue lines, in the centre of which is a diamond- 
shaped spot of rich chrome yellow. The flower- 
spikes are surrounded with rich green, glossy 
fotiag2 and their stalks are swollen at the base, 
and upon them the lovely plant floats and is borne 
dowa the river. I believe it is a 
native of Florida, and it is the St. 
John’s River that sometimes gets choked 
with it. 

{n the same house the Rice and 
the Papyrus also flourish, and the 
Banana is fruiting and flowering; 
and those interesting Lily-like plants, 
Gloriosa abyssinica, are now bear- 
ing their strange blossoms, in which 
the stigma is bent up to reach the 
stamens above and moves round to 
each of them with the regularity of 
the hands of a clock. This was 
pointed out to me by Mr. J. E. 
Jefferies, whose name will be well 
known to readers of THE GARDEN as 
a writer on horticultural matters. 
In accompanying me round the grounds 
he pointed out many a rare and 
curious plant that I might otherwise 
have missed. Among the climbers, 
one of the most handsome is Vitis 
Coignetiz, with its large, deeply veined, 
Vine-like leaves, which become such 
a glorious crimson in the autumn. 


That charming climber, Periploca 
græca, was blooming well, bearing 
clusters of star-like flowers, each 


blossom green on the outside and a deep 

purple within. Near by was a fine 

plant of Clematis erecta, with creamy 
flowers and of shrubby growth. Not far 
away Calycanthus, or Allspice Tree, was bearing 

a profusion of chocolate-coloured blossoms. 

Another thing to be noted was Rosa Moyesii, 
carrying single flowers of a deep self crimson ruby. 
They might, perhaps, be described as maroon, 
the strange feature of this Rose being that the 
petals are not shaded and there is no yellow 
centre. In the same part of the garden 
Lathyrus Sibthorpii is to be noted. It is one of the 
earliest of the Everlasting Peas to flower, the 
blossoms being a deep magenta rose—not a particu- 
Jarly pleasing colour to many, but the plant is, I 
believe, an uncommon one. I regret that, owing 
4o the heat and drought, my visit was a week or 
-so too late to see Mr. Baker’s hybrid Irises in 
perfection ; but in a bed which is about 120 feet 
¿vng thcre were some lovely blossoms still to be 
-seen. One lovely seedling, with flowers of white 
standards and mauve falls, with the initials 
“NAB” attached to it, was of conspicuous beauty, 
and another marked “ V E B,” with clear yellow 
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was another striking flower. Some with 
pale mauve blossoms . were the giants of 
their race. The one named Trojana must 


also be mentioned, bearing flowers of an intense 
purple black. H. H. WARNER. 


Wild Ferns in a Cornish 
Garden 


T least a dozen species of Ferns, besides 
several varieties, grow truly wild in 
the garden at Tokenbury, among the 
hills near Liskeard, Cornwall. It is 
a beautifully wooded and otherwise 

interesting property, for it comprises a great 
variety of scenes and, incidentally, an ancient 
British camp with earthworks and stones én situ. 
On one of the old mine-heaps were planted a 
few Rhododendrons, which have seeded them- 
selves in a wonderful manner on the poisonous 
soil where little else will grow, and they, with a 
few Spruce, now form a series of shaded groves. 
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great luxuriance and abundance of common 
Ferns, such as the Male Fern, Lady Fern, Hard 
Fern and Sweet-scented Fern on the high banks 
of every by-road and not a few main roads. Nor 
had they appreciably suffered from the drought. 
Fronds of Lastrea dilatata close to the village 
of Pensilva were 4 feet 6 inches in height. 
Foxgloves have been a wonderful crop this 
year. In places the landscape appeared purple 
with them from a mile off. Some in Cornwall 
were actually growing in mowing grass as well 
as in land recently turned over by the plough. 
From a lane on Dartmoor I have Foxglove 
leaves 6} inches wide, blade 10 inches in 
length, and with abnormally large serrations at 
the margin. H. S. THOMPSON. 


PHLOXES AT KEW 


THE border just behind the Rock Garden is at 
present one mass of colour now that the Phloxes 
are in flower. Those in flower include Harrison’s 
White, Frau Anthony Buchner, W. Watson, 


BORDER OF PHLOXES NOW FLOWERING AT KEW. 


The Ferns which have come up spontaneously 
in the garden are Lastrea Filix-mas, L. Oreopteris 
(which is extremely fine and abundant in that 
part of East Cornwall), L. dilatata in great variety 
of form, Scolopendrium vulgare, Polystichum 
aculeatum and angulare, Blechnum Spicant with 
fronds 2 feet long, Pteris aquilina, Athyrium 
Filix-foemina in great variety and including the 
dull red-stemmed form known as rheoeticum, 
which is nearly as common as the type in Cornwall, 
Asplenium Adiantum-nigrum and A. Trichomanes, 
but not Ruta-muraria, which is quite local in 
that county. Besides Osmunda, Lastrea camula 
grows elsewhere on the Tokenbury property, 
and Hymenophyllum Tunbridgense decorates with 
great dark carpets. the rocks at Golitha Falls 
a few miles westward. We observed, however, 
that it grew only on the mote vertical granite 
rock, and not upon the detached rocks, strewn 
about nearer the stream (River Fowey), which 
form the home of various other Ferns. To one 
who had not been in Cornwall or South Devon 
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Elizalb>th Campbell, G. A. Strohlreum (orange 
scarlet, carmine eye), Tapis Blanc (white), Voile 
de Feu, Steigler, Miss Willmott, Cyrano, Eugène 
Danzanvilliers (soft lilac blue), and Le Mahdi 
(violet blue, suffused bronze). These delightful 
herbaceous flowers are best planted in the 
autumn, but they may, however, be planted in 
February and March, provided that the ground 
is suitable and free from frost. After the plants, 
have been established a year the growths, when 
about 4 inches high, should be thinned to three 
or four to cach plant, the shoots that are removed 
being quite suitable for cuttings. Cuttings are the 
best way of increasing these plants, and may be 
taken either in spring or autumn, preferably in 
spring. These should be placed in a close, slightly 
warmed frame, and when rooted they may be 
planted out, and most of them will flower late 
in the autumn after the old plants have finished. 
Phloxes resent drought; \and, as»they are gross 
feeding plants,~an ~abundance of water and an 


occasional dose of liquid manure will greatly benefit 
fo Ly 
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VISITS TO IRIS GARDENS.-V 


NOTES ON NEW 


RISES were grown and {appreciated in 
France‘ before the English gardeners took 
much interest in them, and most of the 
earliest varieties grown in England were of 
French origin. At the present time, how- 

ever, there is not nearly as much interest in Irises 
in France as there is in England, nor has France 
given us many good varieties. 

I was able to visit three large Iris collections 
during my stay in France, and among the large 
number of varieties grown there 
I found some things of great in- 
terest which had as yet not reached 
England, at least in any quantity. 

My first visit was to the great 
French amateur, M. F. Denis, at 
Balaruc-des-Bans, Herault, on the 
shores of the Mediterranean, west 
of Marseilles. M. Denis has been 
breeding Irises for many years, 
using as one of the parents the 
species Ricardii, and from these he 
has evolved a race of very large- 
flowered plants which, in his hot, 
dry climate and rather poor soil, are 
much superior to any of the com- 
mon garden Irises. It isa question, 
however, as to,how readily this 
race of Irises will adapt itself to 
the climate of England. Among 
the finest‘ varieties raised by M. 
Denis is Mlle. Schwartz, a pallida 
very close to Caterina, but with 
just a faint touch of pink in it, 
and which is a very free bloomer. 
Lhis Iris succeeds well in England, 
and is already in commerce. An- 
other fine Iris of M. Denis’ is Mme. 
Claude Monet, a cross of Ricardii 
and Kochii, and which retains the 
rich colouring of the latter with the 
large size of the Ricardii type. The 
flower is, unfortunately, not of the 
best form, and in the climate of 
Paris is not proving very satis- 
factory. Most of the rest of the 
Denis hybrids belong to the 
Squalens group, as) he seems to be 
particularly fond of the delicate 
purplish mauve~and lilac shades. 
Of these Clement Desormes 
(Ricardii x Her Majesty) is larger 
and better and rather more purplish 
than Her Majesty. Mme. Durande 
is a very charming paler form of 
Eldorado. Our King is another 
darker form of Her; Majesty, and 
probably the best thing in dark 
purple pink. Saul is an improved 
Iris King and much later. M. 
Boyer is a very rich wine red, and Vieil Or is 
of the richest old gold colour. 

There are also a number of smaller Irises of 
very rich colourings and distinct markings, most 
of which are not yet in commerce. In M. Denis’ 
garden these flowers are grown in great masses 
and make very beautiful effects; but as his taste 
runs more to the darker colours, the beds as a 
whole naturally lack brightness, and his things 
are seen at their best when picked for the house. 

A week later I visited the nurseries of Millet 
et Fils at Bourg-la-Reine, Seine, near Paris. 
Here, before the war, was probably the largest 
collection of Irises in France; but as M. Millet 
was in the armv a long time and was severely 


FRENCH IRISES. 


wounded, his collections suffered severely, so that 
now only a comparatively small part survives. I 
was able, however, to see some of his newer intro- 
ductions, one of which, Souv. de Mme. Gaudichau, 
is already. well known in England. It is a very 
deep rich velvety self purple of a very large 
size and an exceedingly free bloomer, which 
many of the Denis Irises are not in the vicinity 
of Paris. It is a variety that will surely become 
very popular. The rest of M. Millet’s Irises also 


HYDRANGEA ARBOREA VAR. GRANDIFLORA. 


tend to deeper, quieter colours. Colonel Candelot 
has smoky copper standards and crimson falls; 
Kamsen runs more to gold and purple; while 
Armenian, Tunisie and several others have 
standards of smoky chamois colour with purplish 
falls. These Irises are not extra large, but as a 
whole they are the freest blooming I have seen, 
and will therefore be very valuable in gardens 
when used in connection with brighter-coloured 
varieties which serve to bring out their delicate 
colourings. It is to be hoped that in a few years 
M. Millet will be able to resume his breeding and 
give us even more good things. 

M. Millet took me with him the same day to 
visit the famous nurseries of Vilmorin- Andrieany 
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et Cie at Verries, where M. Mottet met us and 
showed us large collections of Irises and other 
plants. It is from the Vilmorins that we have ` 
had in past years such famous varieties as Alcazar, 
Eldorado, Isoline, and, more lately, Opera, Ambigu 
and Dejazet. We saw all these plants in large 
quantities and full of bloom, although it must be 
admitted that those which run to extra size 
of flower do not produce the number of flowers 
which some of the smaller ones do, and it would 
appear that much of the Vilmorin breeding has 
been done by using the species Amas, which, while 
it has given good size of individual flower, has 
not given generosity of bloom. I had already 
seen at M. Denis’ the latest seedling of Vilmorin’s— 
Ambassadeur. It has alarge bloom, 
and has something of the heavy 
rich texture of Dominion, which it 
rather resembles in form. The 
colour is exceedingly rich, the 
standards purplish bronze, and 
falls of darkest velvety maroon. 
It can be described as an enormous 
Dr. Bernice with much purple in 
it, and it should make a splendid 
companion to Dominion in the 
garden when it is introduced, 
which, I understand, will be 
shortly. 

The largest Iris of the collection 
is magnifica, which is to be intro- 
duced next year. It is somewhat 
of the Alcazar type, but is lighter 
and lacks the blue note. The 
standards are light purple and 
white, and are very broad; the 
falls are exceedingly long and deep 
purple. I measured several blooms, 
which were 6 inches in height, and 
the only things to compare with it 
in size in England would be some 
of Sir A. Hort’s Trojana seedlings. 
This is bound to make a sensation 
in the Iris world. Other new and 
distinct forms were Drapeau, a 


pale squalens; and T. Medrano, 
a very unique deep chocolate 
brown. 


The few Irises I have noted 
above represent the very best 
out of several hundreds seen, 
and I believe that they will be 
found worthy of a place in 
English gardens along with the 
best Irises of English introduc- 
tion. I shall hope next year 
to send some notes from America 
as to how these varieties compare 
with our newest American 
seedlings. 

Visiting so many different 
gardens in France and England 
has been a delightful experience, 
full of the greatest interest, and 
I feel most grateful for the kind 
hospitality which has been offered to me at every 
place where I have been. 


Germantown, Pa.,U.S.A. JOHN C. WISTER. 


Some July-Flowering Shrubs 


In these days of middle summer, when flowering 
shrubs are not many, it seems well to group together 
some of those that bloom at the same time so 
as to make one good flowering feature rather 
than to have them scattered about here and there. 
Such a group is, shown-in the illustration, where 
aCbush of Hydrangex arborea var. grandiflora 
is backed on the left by Veronica Traversii and on 
the richt hy Snirma aria@fniia TThie EWonrangre> 
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is not so well known as its excellent qualities 
deserve. It is a neat bush about 4 feet 6 inches 
high with fresh green, heart-shaped leaves, bearing 
at every point its flattish heads of white sterile 
bloom 4 inches to 5 inches across. In the type 
the florcts are both fertile and sterile, but the 
bloom is much improved for garden use in this 
cultivated variety, in which the flower is all of 
sterile florets as in the familiar Guelder Rose. 
Veronica Traversii is always a faithful bloomer, 
and the most accommodating of shrubs. The 
older it grows the more densely is it covered with 
its sheets of white flowers. Even in the most 
exposed and windy places its tough, whippy shoots 
bend to the gale and take no harm. Spiræa 
arizfolia blooms ten days later than its fellows, 
but in time to catch them up and bear them 
company. 


SEASONING HERBS 


THE present season, as may be readily imagined, 
has been a very good one for developing the 
flavours of pot-herbs, although in many cases 
the plants themselves have perished from the 
extreme drought. This is unfortunate, as there 
is a great and growing demand for herbs. The 
majority of seasoning herbs are now almost every- 
where ready to gather. Care should be taken to 
collect and preserve them for use before they begin 
to fade. To secure to the full the seasoning 
properties of the herbs, they should be col- 
lected quite fresh and dry. The majority of 
these herbs owe their peculiar flavour to the 
presence of a volatile essential oil stored up in 
small cells or cavities in various parts of the plants. 
These oils, volatile as they are, remain without 
uch change if the’ cells or cavities containing 
them are not opened; but they evaporate rapidly 
and are soon dissipated if the cells are broken and 
exposed to the open air or to too much rain. 
Good seasoning herbs cannot be grown in a 
shady corner of the garden, nor are they produced to 
perfection in cold, damp summers. They must 
be freely exposed to the sun during growth. Hence 
it is always advisable to grow them in dry and 
sunny borders. J. W. 


Helianthemums (Sun Roses) at 


Tighnagarh, Monifieth, N.B. 


HROUGH the kindness of John Niʻoll, 

Esq., I was privileged the other day 

to inspect the unique collection of 

Sun Roses growing in his beautiful 

garden at Tighnagarh, Monifieth. Those 
whose acquaintance with these charming little sub- 
shrubs is limited to isolated specimens growing 
in the flower border or rock garden have no con- 
ception of the marvellous display they make when 
massed in hundreds in endless variety of coloration. 
Here I saw them growing in various positions, 
edging shrubbery borders, clothing terrace banks. 
drooping over boulders in the rockery, and in long, 
undulating zigzag lines, in the full flush of their 
charming loveliness, making a picture which once 
seen is not readily forgotten. 

The wide range of colours represented, including 
numerous tints from pure white, cream and canary 
to deep yellow, palest pink and rose to deep 
crimson, with numerous orange and bronze shades, 
while many bicoloured flowers in various tints 
are also in evidence, make these easily grown 
plants peculiarly suitable for working out choice 
colour schemes. This feature is especially notice- 
able in the rock garden, where Mr. Nicoll has 
carefully grouped the different colours in harmony, 
and the effart thne nrodiced is excentionally 
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uncommon, especially the apricot, orange, bronze 
and tangerine shades, which make quite an 
æsthetic display. 

The collection, which must run into thousands 
of plants, is all the more noteworthy because 
all have been raised from seeds by Mr. Ni oll 
himself, who carefully selects the seeds and raises 
a quantity of plants annually, only retaining 
those which show special merit. Just previous 
to my visit something like 2,500 seedlings had been 
planted in the borders, from which a choice will 
be made at this time next year. 


Carnoustie. W. L. 


CISTUS CYPRIUS 


Or the larger Gum Cistuses this is the finest for 
general garden use. The white flowers are 3 inches 
across, and have brightly coloured centres formed 
by the mass of stamens with yellow filaments 
and orange anthers, and further by the patch of 
bright vellow at the base of the petal, which is 
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WEEDS IN LAWNS 


HESE pests are found mainly in newly 

sown and in old lawns. In the former 

the exuberant growth of the young 

grass, cut well before seed'ng, may check 

the weeds; but manuring is especially 
useful in old lawns, because the increased presence 
of weeds is manly or entirely due to poverty, 
and th's can be most eas ly remed’ed by means ot 
su table art ficial manuring. 

Exper ments in the improvement of pastures 
by this means have been carefully checked by 
means of botan'cal analyses at intervals of years, 
and have now made very clear the useful part 
which art:ficial manures play in improving the 
quality of the herbage. This they do mainly 
by encourag ng good ç rasses, and to some extent 
clovers and all ed plants, at the expense of weeds 
of all kinds. The “ personnel,” as it has been called, 
of the flora is sens bly altered for the better, 
and ths crowding-out process of improvement 


CISTUS 


followed by a blotch of deepest red softening into 
the yellow by a number of tiny spots and streaming 
out into the white by red threads as if painted 
with a fine brush. The white petals have the 
tender, creased appearance that one sees in some 
Poppies. The lance-shaped leaves are tough 
and bluish, a little clammy to the touch from 
the sweet-smelling resinous exudation. Their 
colour becomes still bluer in winter, a curious 
kind of leaden blue, and in winter also on mild 
days the sweet scent is freely given off. C. cyprius 
so nearly allied to C. creticus, which is the main 
source of the gum labdanum of pharmacy, though 
this is also obtained from another near relative, 
C. ladaniferus, a common shrub in Spain and 
Portugal. In nurseries C. cyprius is commonly 
sold under the name C. ladaniferus, but differs 
from the latter in that the large flowers are solitary, 
whereas they are grouped in threes in the Spanish 
plant, in which the handsome dark red blotchi ds 
wanting. All the Cist: '« are hardy in our 
gardene and their : | ne Heltanthemume 
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is necessar:ly followed by a more close and even 
plant of grass. 

It is not altogether a slow one, as material 
alteration in the percentage composition of an 
ordinary field can be brought about in less than a 
year, according to the manure used. This selective 
influence is very clear, but the cha-ge will, of 
course, be much accelerated by weeding. Nitro- 
genous manures are by far the most potent in 
this respect, and potash and phosphates should 
not be used w.thout n'trogen, because they favour 
a numbe: of leguminous plants which are not 
desirable, and their action is slower. When they 
are all three combined their action is remarkably 
good in checking weeds, especially Buttercups, 
and somet mes better than when nitrogen is used 
alone, and certainly together they are more reliable 
feeders of impoverished ground, which is a very 
important point to be-borne in mind with run-out 
turf)\/ Sulphate of ammonia is probably the best 
nitrogenous manure to use, as it has extraordinary 
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Prospect of British 


Forestry.— VI 


By 


OME photographs illustrating an article 
on the trecs at Pain’s Hill were placed 
in unfortunate association with my last 
notes on forestry (page 339). It is 
perhaps unnecessary to explain that they 

had no connection with my subject, for, so far 
from illustrating right forestry treatment, they 
might serve very well to show the evil results 
of isolation, and the mischief consequent on the 
exposure of roots to radiation and rapid evapora- 
tion, and the branches to unchecked wind control, 
which are two of the chief agencies against which 
the forester has to contend and provide. 

The relative merits of mixed and pure planting, 
the different specics of tree which are most 
suitable for growing in mixed forest, and those 
which, in the writer’s opinion, can be profitably 
grown in pure forest, will receive attention in 
dealing separately with the several kinds of 
conifer and broad-leaved tree. The resources 
of the planter and his choice of species have been 
enormously -increased during the nineteenth 
century by the introduction of exotic trees from 
all the temperate. parts of the globe. Most of 
these foreign. trees having been subjected tə 
prolonged experimental cultivation, we know, 
or ought to know by this time, enough of their 
adaptability to our insular climate and soil to 
pronounce with some confidence upon their 
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Tespeciive value for British cconomic foxstry. 
Of the quality of the timb:r in cach spccics and 
its prospective value ia our home markets we 
must judge by the repute it bears as lumber in 
its nalive country or as imported and used in this 
country. Especially, perhaps exclusively, is this 
the case in regard to coniferous trees. Among 
hard-wood or broad-leav.d trecs no foreign species 
suitable for British forcstry has proved superior, 
or even equal, to our own oak, ash, beech, elm, 
willow and poplar, although certain hybrids of 
the last two species named certainly seem likely 
to be found more profitable than the original 
species. In this class of trec, thercfore, all we 
have to do in order to get the bist results is to 
apply right method to their propagation, planting 
and after-treatment. 

But with conifers the case is widely different. 
We have but two native species of forest growth 
in that order—the Scots pine and the yew—the 
juniper being of no account for the production 
of timber. And whereas coniferous timber largely 
exceeds all other in our home consumption, it 
behoves us to make choice of the best species 
grown in foreign lands to supplement our native 
resources. Incredulity is sometimes expressed as 
to the advantage to be expected from planting 
any except indigenous species ; but if that objection 
had been entertained -in the past, our woodlands 
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would now contain no larch, spruce or silver fir, 
all of which are exotic. 

In view, therefore, of the predominance of 
demand for coniferous timber, I propose to deal 
first with trees of that class, those only being 
mentioned which have been long enough under 
experimental cultivation to enable one to form 
an estimate of their usefulness. A considerable 
number of new speci:s have been introduced 
quite recantly from Asiatic forests, especially 
of the genus Abies, or silver fir; but we do not 
as yet know enough about them to make a fore- 
cast of their merit. As these notes have reference 
only to forestry, as distinct from arboriculture, 
no notic? will be made of species merely ornamental 
in character. 

THE PINES. 

The Scots pine (Pinus sylvestris).—Precedence 
may be given to this species in virtue of its 
distinction as the only one of the genus indigenous 
to the British Isles. It grows naturally, however, 
over nearly the whole of Europe, its range 
extending originally from near the Arctic Circle 
in Siberia to the Sierra Nevada in Andalusia, 
and from Kerry on the west to its eastern limit 
in the valley of the Amur. (Elwes and Henry, 
pages 575 and 576.) Within these vast limits the 
so-called Scots pine develops considerable variation 
in character, mode of growth and average bulk; 
wherefore it is of the utmost importance that 
stock should be raised only from the best timber- 
producing strains. British planters cannot do 
better than use seed harvested from mature trees 
growing in many parts of the Scottish Highlands. 
No finer Scots pine can be found in the world than 
those in the natural forest of Ballochbuie on 
Deeside, Aberdeenshire; in the plantation, now 
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r90 years old, on the Wishart Burn, near Gordon 
Castle, Banffshire, and many other places in the 
North that might be named. Splendid groups and 
scattered specimens may be found in 
southerly Scottish woods. An example of pure 
planting, aged 125 years, is shown in 
Fig. 1, the stem of a Scots pine grown in mixed 
plantation at Barmoddie in South Ayrshire ; 
Fig. 2 shows a wood at Langlca, near Jedburgh. 
There is plenty of evidence, 
literary, that the Scots pine was at one time an 
indigenous growth in many parts of England 
and Ireland; but it appears that it had been 
entirely cleared away before the 
seventeenth century, when it was 
reintroduced from the Scottish 
forests. It has nobly reasserted 
itself in various places in the 
Midlands and Southern Counties 
of England, notably at Bramshill in 
Hants and in the neighbourhood of 
Leith Hill in Surrey. The seed 
of such fine trees might be used 
with confidence for planting in 
the Southern Countics ; but it is 
not advisable to use it for stock- 
ing plantations further north. It 
is a well recognised principle in 
plant life that, whereas the consti- 
tution of plants in northern atitudes 
is so vigorous as to enable them to 
invade and even to overcome the 
vegetation of southerly districts, 
the counter-invasion is seldom 
successful. There is hardly any 
instance of either animal or vege- 
table forms of life migrating suc- 
cessfully from the southern 
hemisphere to the northern ; 
whereas there are countless ex- 
amples of animals and plants 
when introduced from the northern 
hemisphere establishing themselves 
in the southern hemisphere, some- 
times suppressing the indigenous 
species. Applying the lesson of 
this phenomenon to the planting 
of Scots pine, the safe course is to 
grow from seed ripened on mature 
trees in the Scottish Highlands, 
where alone in these islands this 
tree has survived as an indigenous 
and natural growth. The Scots 
pine may be grown with equal 
advantage in pure or mixed forest. 
In many districts birch will spring 
up self-sown after the pines are 
planted, forming a natural mixture 
without detriment to the 
crop. It may be cutout at any time 
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and is very useful as firewood. 
Oak and beech are the best hard-woods to 
plant with the pines. They form an 


effective canopy to secure {clean boles and 
protect the soil from evaporation, thereby 
ensuring the formation of humus or forest soil. 
A limited number of ash may be planted with 
the pines, but not more than;in the proportion 
of one ash to six pines, and that only on good, 
kindly soil, for the ash is a very gross feeder. 
The ash may be cut out profitably at any age 
between thirty and eighty years, after which the 
timber is apt to deteriorate in quality ; 
the pine is not mature till eighty years at earliest, 
and continues to improve for a hundred years 
after that age. 

The only conifer which, in my opinion, either 
derives or confers benefit in mixture with Scots 
pine is the European larch. Unhappily, the 
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to be given up in many lowland districts, owing 
to the 
Dasiscypha calicina, which has spread so disas- 
The 
and 


as it is for its fine quality and 


ravages of canker caused by the fungus 


trously during the last thirty or forty years. 


Japancse larch (Larix leptolepis), useful 
commendable 
praciical immuni.y from disease, is not a suitable 
Its growth in early 


stages is so rapid that it overtops the pines and 


companion for the Scots pine. 


branches. 
On the whole, therefore, the choice lies between 


smothers them with its vigorous side 


planting Scots pine pure, as has been done success- 
fully in large masses in the Highlands, and in 


NARCISSUS WHITE KING: (GIANT LEEDSII). 


mixed plantation with oak, beech, Norway maple 
and a limited number of ash. 


Assisting the Small Grower.—A section of the 
work of the Board of Agriculture of great practical 
utility, about which little has been said so far in 
and 
Many thousands 
of persons who are familiar with the leaflets of the 
Board that any small 
grower who has difficultics either in the cultiva- 
tion of his land or in the marketing of his produce 


public, concerns the systematic instruction 


advice given to the small grower. 


probably are unaware 


has only to communicate with the Board to obtain 
the personal assistance of an expert. However, 
in the districts where small-holding is at all largely 
practised, growers are not only aware of this 
arrangement, but increasingly take advantage 
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About Leedsii Daffodils 


By THE REV. JOSEPH JACOB. 


R. EDITOR, I was extremely glad 
to see that advertisement in your 
pages the other week about the 
Lowdham Leedsiis. It was a jolly 
lucky shot, or, shall Isay, an uncanny 


inspiration, that put it into the mind of Mr. 


Duncan Pearson to cross Minnie Hume and Mme. 
de Graaff, for after he had had his pick I had a pick 
at his seedling bed, and although, I regret to say, 


the :. eelworms have had their 
share of them, I have still nice 
little stocks of two of the varieties 
I picked out—provisionally named 
First In and Last Out—which 
are more than ‘quite good” 
the garden. Readers 
should know that in Daffodil 
doings and dealings Mr. Duncan 
Pearson is in himself the time- 
honoured firm of J. R. Pearson 
and Sons of Lowdham, renewing 
in this, as it were, the spirit of its 
youth; forlong before Duncan was 
ever thought of the name of 
Pearson was one of standing in 
both the Auricula and the Tulip 
worlds. In my time I have hada 
considerable number of all sorts 
and conditions of Leedsiis in my 
garden. I can remember the 
days quite well when there was 
no White Queen (first-class certi- 
ficate, 1898), no White Lady 
and no Diana. When Amabilis, 
Duchess of Brabant and Palmers- 
ton were typical flowers, and 
Duchess of Westminster a new 
beauty and a great advance. How 
time has changed the face of the 
Leedsiis ! In Barr’s ror8 list the 
old brigade fare represented by 
three or, at the most, four varieties, 
while there are thirty-four or 
thirty-five newcomers, The reason 
I am so glad to see the Lowd- 
ham Leedsiis offered at fairly low 
prices is that I believe there is 
a great future before them. One 
of the most popular lowpriced 
market varieties is Mrs. Langtry—I 
presume on account of its colour. 
Sir Watkin is also very popular. 
Am I wrong in thinking that a 
pale Sir Watkin such as these 
Giant! Leedsii are would be any 
less welcome to buyers of | bulbs 
and flowers than Mrs. Langtry if 
only the cost were something like that of Golden 
Spur or Emperor ? Now, White Queen, which was 
the first of this type to appear, is neither a good 
garden plant nor a good flower for cutting— 
failings which it shares with the famous Empire ; 
but these Lowdham Leedsiis are both, and they 
are of no mean value on the show tiers, although 
they have to yield the palm to such beauties as 
Miss B. M. Bowling, White King, Falchion, Helmet, 
Lady Mayoress and White Pennant. 

There is one thing that I may safely say, although 
I am not a great hybridist myself, it will be found 
easier to get absolutely pure white Giant Lecdsiis 
than pure white trumpets. The best one at a 
low price that comes under this head is Mrs. 
W. O. Wolseley which wifstosaw daylight as a 
show flowermat “Birmingham™and which was so 


attractive that both Mf. Engleheart and Mr. 
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flower that meets with the approval of Engleheart 
bucks one up. One feels something like Jessop 
must have felt at Manchester when “W. G.” 
put his hand on his shoulder as they were returning 
to the pavilion and said something to this effect : 
“ Never mind, youngster, you will bow] yet.” 

On looking over my notes of what people said 
at the Birmingham Daffodil Dinner, I see our new 
president, Mr. Henry Backhouse, suggested a class 
for pure white Giant Leedsiis. I cannot think 
what we were thinking about at our annual 
mecting not to have put one in. We did not, 
but if any kind friend to the society would like 
to offer suitable rewards for the same and then 
communicate his or her wishes to Mr. Herbert 
Smith, even although the hour has struck, some- 
how or another members will find there w.ll be 
such a class provided at the 1920 show. If so, 
I would like provision to be made for the inclusion 
of different styles of flower. In fact, would not 
a white class be a good idea—one that is for any 
flower of any section, bar triandrus hybrids, 
that is pure white ? But this is digressing. There 
is something else to be said about the Giant Leedsiis 
that is well brought out in the Lowdham six, 
and that is their long flowering season. In the 
advertisement, Vega is “early”; Lowdham 
Beauty, ‘‘rather early”; Louise L. Linton, 
“ mid-season ”; Hon. Mr. Francklin, “rather 
late”; Norah Pearson, “later than the varietics 
d-scribed above”; only Capella is unlabelled. 
This, if my memory serves me, is on the early 
side, but it does not matter, for all I wish to show 
is that the different varieties do not all bloom 
at the same time. There is only one thing wrong 
with the advertisement, and that is there ought 
to have been a price for a dozen of each of the 
six on the list; for a dozen of each would set any 
garden up with as lovely and as useful a lot as 
anyone need wish to plant. ‘‘’Spects” a little 
cheque for half a dozen guineas would fetch the 
lot to any address in the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland. 


How to Plant Strawberries 


HE Strawberry is such a gencral favourite 
it must claim a space in every garden. 
Given careful cultivation it will rarely 
prove a failure. During August, fresh 
plantations: of Strawberries may be 
made. On a well cleaned plot where early 
Potatocs have just been dug we may proceed to 
plant at once; but if we can have the ground dug 
over and well manured a week or two in advance, 
so much the better. Strawberries like a strong 
roothold, and it will be advisable, therefore, to 
roll or tread the ground moderately firm, and rake 
it nice and level at the same time. Allow from 
2 feet to 2} feet between the rows, and 12 inches 
to 15 inches between the plants. Do not plant this 
way—————— but this way ————-——., so that 
the plants do not stand in squares, but in tri- 
angular fashion. Plant with a trowel, and make 
the soil firm around the roots, leaving the top of the 
plants flush with the surface soil. 

Select the young plants carefully. Take the 
best runners from fruitful plants. A good deep 
loam, preferably resting on a clayey subsoil suits 
the Strawberry best, as it delights in a cool, moist 
bottom. An open position will give fruit of better 
quality and flavour than that grown under the shade 
of tree or wall. Shade is fatal to flavour and the 
other good qualiti:s for which the Strawberry is 
prized. Hence an open exposure where the plants 
can get plenty of sunlight should be chosen, Any 
sort of soil will (with good treatment) grow a good 
crop of Strawberries. On a heht candy soil it 
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will be nec ssary to apply a heavy dressing of well- 
rotted farmyard manure, which should be dug in 
as deeply as possible. In the absence of farmyard 
manure, double-dig the soil and place a quantity 
of green turf, grassy sods, decayed leaves and 
weeds, &c., in the bottom of the trench as digging 
proceeds. This material will help to kcep a supply 
of moisture and plant food within reach of the 
roots of the plants. After the soil has becn allowed 
to settle go over it with a rake, treading it firm 
and raking it level. 

In order to secure good strong plants for plant- 
ing out in August or early September, the runners 
should, of course, be taken off the old plants early 
in July and planted in a nurcsery-bed. If this has 
not been done, we must just depend on chance 
runners, that is, such as root naturally in the ground. 
These sometimes are to be found quite easily if the 
old plantations have been well kept. Lift the 
runners with a good ball of soil adhering to their 
roots, and place in permanent rows in holes made 
with a trowel to take the plants properly. Crush 
the ball of carth over the roots slightly with the 
fingers, cover with fresh soil, and tread it firmly 
round the plants. Having finished planting, 
rake the ground between the plants, so as to 
obliterate all footprints and leave the surface 
slightly rough. This will prevent caking. Always 
plant at such depth as leaves the crown of 
the plants just level with the surface of the 
ground. 

If it should be desirable to postpone the making 
of a plantation until April, as in the far north, 
select good runners and put them into temporary 
quarters, a foot apart between the rows, and a 
few inches apart in the rows. Make small trenches 
with a spade to take the plants with roots well 
spread out, not bunched up as when thrust into 
a hole made with a dibber. Make the soil nice 
and firm round the roots. Keep each kind of 
variety separate. If the ground is very dry at 
time of planting, give it a good soaking before 
commencing to plant. J. W. 


WORK AMONG THE 
VEGETABLES 


AFTER mid-August early crops will begin to be 
harvested, while others will be sown in cleared 
ground. Peas, Potatoes, Onions, &c., will give 
way to Cabbages, Caulifiowers, Borecoles, Lettuccs, 
Radishes, Leeks, Turnips, autumn Onions, &c. 

Choose suitable plots of thoroughly well pre- 
pared soil for sowing crops to stand the winter. 
Some plants, like Cauliflowers, may be all the 
better for shelter like that afforded by a high wall 
or a hedge. Others, like Kale, Cabbages, Turnips, 
&c., do well in open ground. Sowings should be 
made in workable dry soil; planting and trans- 
planting will be more successfully done in moder- 
ately moist ground. Leeks will benefit from 
liberal waterings of liquid manure and earthing 
up. Celery will also need earthing up. Tie up 
Lettuces and Endives. Fill up south borders 
with these and other plants of a tender sort for 
winter use. Draw some soil up to the stems of 
Cauliflowers, Brussels Sprouts, Cabbages, and othcr 
greens. Sow hardy Lettuces, and a pinch of 
Radishes, Mustard, and Cress. Thin and wecd 
all vegetable crops now in the scedling stage. 
Hoe frequently between the rows of all growing 
plants. Gather Runner Beans and late Peas 
when young. Mulch and watcr these crops, if 
necessary, and they will continue in bearing for 
a relatively longer pcriod. 
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Gardening of the Week 


FOR SOUTHERN GARDENS. 


The Kitchen Garden. 


Late Peas.—If these have not been mulched, 
an eftort should be mace to do this now, as then 
there will be little reed fer waterirg. It is a good 
practice to syringe late crops of Peas with rain- 
water after a hot day. This should be done late 
in the afternoon., 

CabLage.—The last sowing of Cabbage should 
be made within the next few days. Sow the seed 
on an exposed piece of ground, and if there is 
danger of birds interfering with them, cover the 
seed-bed with retting. As soon as the seedlings 
are throvgh they must be dusted with weod- 
ashes early in the merning to keep off fiy. 

Lettuce.—Smal! sowings of Brown Cos and 
Hardy Hammersmith may be made till the erd 
of the month. Hicks’ Hardy Green is also a 
good variety for present sowing. 

Cauliflowers.—Make a sowing of Cauliflowers 
to produce plants for wintering in cold frames. 
Sow the seeds in an open situation in ground 
which is not too rich. Early Snowball, Magnum 
Bonum, Early London and Walcheren are all 
reliable varieties fcr this purpcse. 


Fruit Under Glass. 


Figs —With careful attention to cultural 
details there should te no difficulty in getting a 
good second crop of fruits from the earliest trees. 
The fruits, which are usually very numerous, 
must be severely thinned, as also must the voung 
wood. Ii there is eviderce of insect pests, the 
trees must be thoroughly cleansed with an insect i- 
cide. Keep the roots well supplied with water. 
It is almost impessible to give them too much 
if the borders are well Crained. When the fruits 
are ripening the atmcesphere must be kept dry 
or they will split. 

Pot Fig Trees.—The trees which are required 
for very early forcing may now be repotted or 
top-dressed, as the case demands. A compost 
of loam, crushed brick rubble, wood-ashes and 
crushed bones will suit them. Ample drainage 
must be provided. and the potting must be dore 
quite firmly. After potting, plunge the trees in 
ashes and keep them regularly syringed twice a 
day. 

Pot Vines.—VYoung Vines which have been 
grown for fruiting next vear should now have 
reached the top of the house. Attention must 
now be given to the ripening of the canes. When 
the weather is warm and genial, the ventilatcrs 
may be thrown wide open, and a drier atmosphere 
must now be maintained. The roots must still 
be well supplied with moisture, which must be 
supplemented two or three times a week with 
liquid farmvard manure and some approved 
fertiliser. When the Vines have made satis- 
factory progress, they must be placed outdoors 
in a sunny situation, 


The Hardy Fruit Garden. 


Raspberries.—As soon as the crop is cleared 
the old fruiting canes may be cut down to the 
ground. Where the young growths are too thick 
they must be thinned so that next year's fruiting 
canes mav get thoroughly ripened. Autumn- 
fruiting varieties must be protected by nets. 


The Flower Garden. 


Pelargoniums.—The first batch of cuttings 
may now be taken from the plants in the beds. 
If the growths are selected carefully, the beds 
need not be stripped too much of their beauty. 
Insert the cuttings in boxes filled with a light 
sandy compost, and see that they are made quite 
firm. Stand them outdoors in a position which 
is sheltered from the midday sun. 


Violas.—Cuttings of these may now be inserted 
in a frame in sandy soil. Keep them close and 
shade them from the sun till they have rooted 5 
then gradually inure them to light and = air. 
Remove dead flowers from the plants which are 
flowering in the garden, and sprinkle a little soot 
or artificial manure among them previous to 
watering. 

Hollyhocks—X sowing of seed for raising 
plants, to) put out, hext spring may be made at 
the present tinie. Pot the young seedlings on 
when large enough, and grow them in a cold trame. 
The nats must be plunged in ashes for the winter. 
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Plants Under Glass. 


General Work.—Make a small sowing of these 
useful plants for early flowering. Winter-flowering 
Pelargoniums are now well rooted, and require 
stimulants two or three times a week. Keep the 
flower-buds removed till they are required to 
flower. The soil may be prepared for planting 
Violets in frames. Loam and naturally cecayed 
Jeaf-soil make an excellent rooting medium for 
Violets. Keep runners removed from the plants, 
and run the hoe freyuently among them. 

E. Hapriss. 
(Gardener to Lady Wantage.) 
Lockinge Gardens, Wantage, Berks. 


FOR NORTHERN GARDENS. 


The Kitchen Garden. 


Winter Greens.—All ground from which early 
Potatoes have been cleared and other vacant 
plots should be planted up with winter greens, 
which will prove a valuable addition to those 
already planted. Although the season is pretty 
well advanced, it is surprising what useful crops 
can be had from late plantations. To ensure that 
the plants will get a good start place the roots 
in a soft puddle for about an hour before planting, 
and later, if the Dutch hoe is kept plying between 
the rows, they will soon come away. At this 
season the plants may be put in much close) 
together than usual, as it is obvious that they 
will not grow so large as those put in earlier. 


Potatoes.—Second-early and late sorts should 
be inspected from time to time at this season, 
and any stray tubers not true to the type should 
be dug up and used. These can be easily detected 
when in flower. A careful examination should 
be made from this date for traces of wart disease, 
which, unfortunately, is spreading alarmingly 
in many districts. It is easily distinguished 
from its ugly wart on the surface of the tuber. 
in bad cases it shows on the haulm just above 
the soil-level, in appearance like a greenish mass 
of fungus. Wherever it is found the tubers 
should be lifted and boiled for cattle feeding, 
while the haulm should be instantly burned. 


The Flower Garden. 


Sweet Peas.—Uialess in specially prepared 
trenches, Sweet Peas have made but moderate 
growth and run to flower prematurely. All seed- 
pods should be removed, and, indeed, it would 
be advisable to remove all buds as well to cause 
a second growth. Give the roots a thorough 
soaking, first with clear water and immediately 
after with liquid manure. 

Propagating Bedding Plants.—A start should 
now be made with the propagation of such soft 
bedding plants as Lobelia, Heliotrope, Iresire 
and a number of others of a like nature. These 
will root best in shallow pans filled with a sandy 
compost. Place the pans in a heated pit where 
a moderate bottom-heat is at command. 


Heucheras.—Perhaps there is no more graceful 
perennial among herbaceous plants, and a_ well 
grown clump of, say, the variety brizoides will 
always command admiration. To ensure a con- 
tinuance of healthy stock the flower-stems should 
be cut off as soon as the flowers are faded. To 
increase the stock cuttings may be inserted now, 
and with ordinary care these root readily. Like 
all plants of a similar nature, coddling simply 
courts failure. 

Aquilegias.—For obvious reasons, seed from 
many of the more popular border plants is for 
the time being rather scarce, so that it is advisable 
for everyone to make the most of what is at hand. 
Therefore all seed from some of the better strains 
of these attractive plants should be saved as soon 
as they are sufficiently ripe. These can be sown 
almost at once or left till the spring. 


Plants Under Glass. 


Arum Lilies.—Where these have been rested 
in pots they should be shaken out and repotted 
as soon as the new growth appears. As Arums 
require a good deal of water during the growing 
season, it is important that the pots be well 
drained. After potting, stand them on a bed of 
cinders, and for a time very little water will be 
required. 

Cinerarias.—Young plants from seed sown in 
the early summer will now be ready for potting 
on. The object should be to have the plants 
well established before the autumn. In potting 
use a fairly rich compost, afterwards standing 
them in a cool, airy frame, shading them during 
bright spells of sunshine. 
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Fruit Under Glass. 


Melons.—Late plants must be given every 
encouragement so that the fruits will be set while 
there is plenty cf sunshire. With this crop it 
is most important that the required number of 
fruits be set within twenty-fcur heurs, and the 
side growths shculd be constantly pinched to 
one leaf beyond the fruit. Watering and feeding 
must be given with more care than in the earlier 
batches. 

Wasps.—A systematic search should be made 
in the vicinity of fruit houses, and each nest 
found carefully marked to be dealt with at night- 
fall. Nests found suspenced from trees can be 
most effectively Cestroyed by pouring a small 
quantity of paraffin oil into the opening. How- 
ever carefully the search is concucted, there are 
sure to be some nests missed, so that means must 
be taken to protect the fruit. Stretches of canvas 
over the ventilators will prove fairly satisfactory. 

JOHN HIGHGATE. 

(Head-garde~er to the Marquis of Linlithgow.) 

Hope‘oun, South Queensferry, Linlithgow. 


DEUTZIA WILSONII 


Tue introduction of a number of species of 
Deutzias from China has very appreciably increased 


DEUTZIA WILSONII. 


the value of the family in our gardens. Though 
hardy in winter, some of the older species and 
garden varietics are cxcitcd into making early 
growth by our changeable Bri.ish climate, with 
the result that the bushes are frequently spoilt 
by late spring frosts. 

The subject of this note is a beautiful frec- 
growing shrub, a specimen and 
attractive in the shrubbery border. It is 6 fect 
high with us at present, as much in diameter, 
and promiscs to become larger. The leaves are 
large, up to 5 inches long. The pure white flowers 
I inch across, are abundantly produced during June 
in corymbose panicles. D. Wilsonii is a native 
of West and Central China, and was first intro- 
duced by Mr. E. H. Wilson when coll cting on 


valuable lawn 
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behalf of Messrs. Veitch in the early nineties. 
This species and several more of the newer Chinese 
Deutzias will be very valuable to the hybridist. 
Young growths of Deutzias inserted as cuttings 
in a slightly heated propagating-frame root very 
freely during July. Å= 0; 


LIMING 


IMING is one of the oldest and best remedies 
for a very large number of soil defects, 
and has been very much used in agri- 
culture from time immemorial ; but in 
horticulture it has received less nct’ce. 

The better soil associated with gardening has no 
doubt been largely the cause of this, but great 
benefit can somctimes be derived from the use of 
lime, and, in fact, some old gardens are much in 
need of it, and no better investment could be made. 
Lime has other uses than as a mere aid to 
soil machinery, and they may have as much effect 
in a garden as ina field. One of these is to sweeten 
any tendency to soil sourness, and so improve 
growth and make for more healthy conditions ; 
and although this does not often exist in garden 
land, the richness of fertile gardens through 
frequent animal manuring is sometimes in need of a 
corrective or of an agent that will tap its resources, 
and it is in this capacity that lime is so useful. 
Old gardens sometimes, through damp and shady 
conditions, are less healthy and productive than 
they might be, and the writer has found a good 
dose of lime in these circumstances of lasting value. 
Another feature of lime is its good effect on the 
quality of vegetables. Potatoes (if they escape 
scab) are probably improved, and especially Peas, 
it would seem, as the latter are variable in flavour 
according to soil and manure, and are generally 
said to respond better in this way to liming than 
to the heavy manuring which they generally get, 
and if Peas are grown on a large scale, the kind of 
manuring given is well worth attention. T. 


LAWN-MADE HAY 


Ir is surprising what a lot of good herbage 
the average lawn will produce, although it has 
perhaps never been manured. It has generally 
the advantage over a meadow of being much more 
free from weeds and coarse grasses, which often 
spoil a meadow crop. 

Care should be taken to cut it early and not to 
leave a long aftergrowth. Hay exhausts the 
ground far more when the grass is allowed to 
form seeds, and it suffers itself in quality when 
this point is not observed, and if allowed to bulk 
too heavily there is a danger of the finer grasses 
being weakened or destroyed. 

The writer can speak from experience of a lawn 
in an old garden which has yielded some capital 
clovery hay, in spite of many mowings. G.T. 


BEES 


ve 


Our ‘‘ re-stocking apiaries are in full swing 
and nucleus colonies are being distributed to all 
paris of the county. These colonics mainly con- 
sist of Dutch bees, headed by pure Italian or 
Italian hybrid queens. If only the dread Isle of 
Wight disease can be kept at bay, bece-keeping 
should once again become a thriving industry, 
‘specially as the Board of Agriculture 
last taken up the matter seriously. B.cs not only 
produce a food of high nutritive value that would 
be otherwise (lost, but _do_ificalculable good in 


has at 


Pollenisin due fmit Mogon. C 


Those bĉe-keepers wh& Wish for the fullest 
return from their hives should always have in 
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hand a good supply of spare supers, cither in the 
form of shallow frame boxes or section racks, so 
that they can be given to the bees tmmediately 
they are required; every day’s delay means 
so much loss in honey, also the chance of the bees 
becoming overcrewded and swarming. As soon 
as the first super is nearly full and beginning to be 
capped over, a second empty one should be added 
below, and so on, always adding the ircsh super 
below the partially filled ones. 

When working for comb honey, the sections 
should be removed from the hive as soon as they 
are fully capped, otherwise they are apt to become 
travel stained by the feet of the countless number 
of little workers passing and repassing over the 
combs. With shallow frames that are used for 
extracted honey, the longer they remain in the 
hive the better. The honey improves and thickens 
in the high temperature of the hive. 

Personally, I seldom remove my shallow frame 
boxes until the end uf the season; at that time I 
have often four or five in each hive, and extracting 
(a rather messy busincss, even with the best of 
appliances) is done altogether during the first 
week in August. Drawn out combs are one of the 
bee-keeper’s greatest assets; they last for an 
indefinite period and mean an immense saving of 
time to the bees and a proportionate gain of honey 
to the bee-keeper, and in no case should bees be 
given comb building to do in the super after the 
first week of July. The modern honey extractor, 
which enables one to extract the honey without 
destroying the comb, was first invented by Major 
de Hruschka of Venice, Italy, in 1865. It happened 
mote or less by chance. 

Major de Hruschka had given his little son a 
small piece of comb honey on a plate. The boy 
put the plate in his basket and swung the basket 
around him like a sling. His father noticed that 
some honey had been drained out by the motion, 
and concluded that combs could be emptied by 
centrifugal force. The first extractor made was 


very crude, but it was the origin of modern machines 
which we use to-day. 


Birdwood, Wells. L. Bice-WirneEr. 


AROUND THE MARKETS 


HE purely summer fruits are practically 
things of the past, and one feels that autumn 
is in the near future. Strawberries are 
restricted to small consignments of clearings, 
Cherries have dwindled, while Currants of 
all sorts have to be sought, and one may 
search the whole length and breadth of 
Covent Garden and find only a few isolated 

samples. Gooseberries are more plentiful, and are now drier 
and firmer, for which the retaileris thankful. Late consign- 
ments have been very wasteful, and it has needed a quick 
trade to sell the bulk of one’s purchases at a profitable 
figure. Generally, fully a fifth has been wasted, and in 
many cases there has been a loss on them. Prices have 
not advanced materially, so it should be possible to 
recoup somewhat. Plums are becoming more plentiful, 
and English Rivers are 10s. to 14s., and Czar 12s. to 
14s. per half. These generally sell quicker than the 
better flavoured Green Gage, perhaps because they can 
be retailed 2d. or 3d. per lb. cheaper. There is always 
a certain demand for the thinnings of Victoria Plums, 
and these green fruits are about 3s. 6d per half. It 
must be profitable from the grower’s point of view, for 
the thinning means finer ripe fruit, besides casing the 
trees and assisting to derive a full crop each succeeding 
vear. Good Pears are very dear, though sufficiently 
plentiful at the price. The French Williams cannot be 
retailed at lcs than 4d. or 5d. each, according to size; 
but the smaller and attractive Cherry Pears, Duck's 
Eyg. Lammas and Chalk Pears are much cheaper, and 
if handicd properly are really good cating. These could 
be retailed at 10d. to Is. per Ib. 

Apples have puzzled the buyers. A week ago there 
was a limited supply of excellent Colonial dessert Apples 
at £1 4s. per mall box, small Quarrendens at £1 per 
bushel, Keswicks at 78. per 12lb. handle. and cases of 
“Porta” t £1 23. When we remember that the weights 
are like the wine and spirit merchants’ bottles, ‘ reputed,” 
and always much under. and that there is the unavoidable 
loas in * breaking the scale,” to say nothing of bad fruits, 
it can be seen that the control price of 9d. per pound 
means a loss. Somehow, supplies of English Apples 
increased, and mid-week prices went down with a rush. 
Yesterday chey “firmed.” and with really good baskets 
of Mr. Gladstone, Beauty of Bath, Grosvenors and Ecklin- 
villes on the market, they are fairly reasonable. The 
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Gladstones and Baths are all that they ehould be, but 
the Quarrendens are very green and hard, and should 
not have been gathered till several weeks hence. Port 
Apples, by the way, are imported cascs, unmarked, 
and, like “lucky dips,” you may be lucky, but more 
often are not. 

Tomatoes average around 7s. for the best, though this 
morning. at Kew Bridge Market, 8s. was asked and received 
for full peeks and 7s. 6d. for 101b. baskets, though “ blues °F 
coud be had at 4s, per 12lb. To-morrow, Tomatoes 
may be plentiful and go lower. 

Gren Peas are not so plentiful, though there are sufficient 
to keep busy the old dames who shell them. I do not 
know if these ladies, who are an institution in Covent 
Garden, were ever young, for there never seems to be a 
young one among them; but on Tuesday | saw a young 
recruit. nimbly shelling, though he was of the other sex, 
and may be a grandson on hollday Anyway, he ap- 
parently soon tired, for his place knows him no more. 

The flower trade shows clear signs of the customary 
holiday reaction, though it was bad enough before. 
Prices are any prices, and except for the very best red 
Roses and a limited quantity of other high-class flowers, 
there is nothing in them. Large consignments often have 
to be turned over to the late-coming costers at what 
we like to otfer. ‘The general public bencfit. for the flowers 
can be retailed to suit all pockets. Gladioli, Carnations, 
Gypsophila (both pink and white), Corcopsis and Sweet 
Peas are the most plentiful 
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ANSWERS 
TO CORRESPONDENTS 


FRUIT GARDEN. 


MILDEW ON GOOSEBERRIES (R. H.. Weymouth).— 
The mildew on your Goosebetries is the common European 
Gooseberry mildew, and is unlikely to do any really serious 
harm to the bushes. 


DISEASE IN APPLE TREE (F. W. C).—As far as 
we are able to judge without actually seeing the tree, 
we think it is certainly unlikely to recover, and think 
it would be best to remove it entirely, as it is likely to 
prove a menace to the health of others near. 


DISEASE IN APPLES (A. B. W.).—The Apples are 
suffering cither from injury by frost after they were well 
developed or, more probably, from drought. Both 
causes produce a brown discoloration of the tissues about 
the parts of the flesh along which water is conveyed to 
the remainder of the developing fruits. 


LOGANBERRIES ATTACKED BY GRUBS (W. Balders). 
—The grubs feeding in the Loganberries are those of 
the Raspberry bectle, Byturus tomentosus. The beetle 
lava its eggs in the flowers (in which it feeds during the 
daytime, when the light brown insects are frequently 
to be seen), and the grubs feed upon the devcloping 
fruits. Raspberries and Blackberries are similarly 
attacked. It is a difficult pest to deal with, but spraying 
with Katakilla is worth trying carly in the season. 

VARIETIES OF PLUMS (Thomas Gallimore).— Admiral, 
—MThis is an excellent variety, large. similar to Monarch 
in shape and colour (black), but more compact in habit 
of growth. It is a valuable late garden variety, ripe 
early in October; cooking. Blue Rock.—This we take 
to be the same. Tt is of medium growth, dark purple 
in colour, yellow flesh. sweet and juicy. and most fertile ; 
dessert. Purple Pershore we do not know. If it is as 
good as the Yellow Pershore, it is one of the best among 
the cookers and for jam-making. The tree is a moderate 
grower and hardy (judging it by its vellow namesake). 
Yes: they may be planted as standards with every 
prospect of success in the Eastern Midlands. 


APPLE WARNER'S KING SELF-STERILE (F. B.).— 
Lord Derby or Potts’ Seedling. both being self-fertile 
and flowering at the same time as Warner’s King, and 
both good sorts, would be useful to plant. Summer- 

runing cordon trees (Apples, Pears and Plums).— 
The side shoots of these should be cut to within five buds 
or leaves of their base, not lower, or there is danger of 
the basal or lower buds being excited into growth. This 
must be avoided. ‘These are the embryo fruit-buds. 
Some varieties of Apples, as you sav, bear fruit at the 
tip ends of their branehes, such as Irish Peach, William 
Crump and many others. These are not well suited for 
growing as trained cordons: still, they bear very well 
when subjected to spur pruning, as all varieties must 
do when grown on this system. 


ROSE GARDEN. 


TWENTY ROSES WITH ERECT BLOSSOMS (G. B.).— 
Pharisacr, Mrs. C. Russell, Souv. de G. Prat, Ophelia, 
Lieutenant. Chauré. Hadley, Lady A. Stanley, Lady 
Dunlerth. Mme. J. Bouche, Marcella, Margaret, Mrs. Amy 
Hammond, General MeArthur, Mrs. Geo. Shawyer, Mrs. 
Wemyss Quin. Prince de Bulgarie, Cissie Eas'ea, Mrs. A. 
Ricardo, Golden Emblem, and Maytlower. 

HOW TO PACK ROSE TREES, AND OTHER QUES- 
TIONS (Maori).— Roses on their own roots would be 
better than budded plants to send to New Zealand, 
but they ought to be strong, well-rooted and well-ripened 
plants. Take them up after the leaves have fallen, wrap 
the roots of three or four together in damp but not really 
wet moss, and pack them in boxes. The roots should 
be laid along cach end of the box with the tops meeting 
in the middle, each layer of plants being held In place 
by a hatten of wood nailed or screwed down on edge 
just above them, The next layer should then lie with 
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their branches resting on the batten, and be battencd 
down in turn. Bulbs and Dahlia roots travel well. Pack 
the bulbs quite dry in close bags or boxes. A little dry 
chaff may be placed among them; Dahila tubers may 
be wrapped in almost dry moss. Delphiniums, Heleniums 
and other herbaceous plants may be wrapped separately 
in moist. moss and be packed in layers in boxes as advised 
for Roses. A few holes an inch in diameter may be made 
in each box, but they must be protected on the inside 
by pieces of perforated zinc, otherwise rate may gnaw 
their way into the boxes and destroy the plants. The 
boxes should be conspicuously labelled with the words 
“ Living plants, to be placed in a cool part of the hold 
away from the boilers.” 


ROCK GARDEN. 


A CYNOGLOSSUM GROWING ON THE FRENCH 
ALPS.—I have just returncd from a motor tour in the 
French Alps. Among the plants I found was a Cyno- 
glossum, in the books I have the description of C. 
officinale seems to apply, but in the coloured plate I 
have the foliage is much too bright and the flowcring 
habit is not well shown. Could you help me to rame 
it and tell me if I can get it? M. Ginet of Grenoble 
is now supcrintcnding the renovation of the Alpine 
Garden at the top of the Lauterct Pass. and he could 
not. at the moment remember the name. He said I 
should find it growing frecly in roadside ditchcs near 
Lyons, but. this I did not do, and, curiously enough. the 
only big flowering plant I found was on the pass at abcut 
6.000 feet. After that I did not find it again. The 
species I found had deep claret-coloured flowcrs, folinge 
greenish grey. and the habit I can best describe as that. 
of Anchusa italica. I shall be very gratcful for any hel 
you can give me in your “ Answers to Correspondents K 
or otherwise, as I was much taken with it, and particu- 
larly want to grow it.—J. W. MATTHEWS. Probably 
Cynoglossum montanum, but one cannot name from 


description only. A specimen should have been 
collected.—ED. } 

MISCELLANEOUS. 
NAMES OF PLANTS.—J. W. Dunn.—Trachclium 
cæeruicum; Tibouchina semidecandra. A. S.—1, 
Veronica salicifolia: 2, Escallonia macrantha ; 3. Funkia 


ovata: 4, Bocconia cordata 5, Spiræa Ulmeria var. 
fiore pleno. M.J. T., Surrey.—The Rose is catalogued 
as the Dawson Rose. E.H.—1, Rose, probably Phila- 
delphia Rambler; 2, Centaurea macrocephala ; 3, Prunctla 
grandiflora; 4, Astrantia major; 5, Sedum oreganum ; 
6, Malva moschata alba; 7, Linaria purpurea; & Arte- 
misia lactiflora; 9. Sedum rupestre: 10, 8S. reflexum ; 
11, S. maximum; 12, S. murale; 13, Daphne Cnceorum. 


PUBLICATION RECEIVED. 
“Guides to Smallholders, No. 2: Dairy Farming 
Under Small Holding Conditions. Issued by the Board 
of Agriculture and Fisheries. Price 2d. 


SCOTTISH HORTICULTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


THF August mecting of this association was held in the 
Hall, 5. St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh. on the evening 
of August 5. The chair was occupied by the President, 
Mr. R. Fife of Messrs. Dobbie and Co. There were 
several interesting exhibits, these including a display 
of Begonias from Messrs. Dobbie and Co., Edinburgh ; 
excellent scedling Delphiniums from Mr. Coventry, 
Colinton; good Sweet Peas from Miss Burton, New 
Saughton Hall, Polton; French Marigolds and Gaillardias 
irom Mr. W. Lamont, Edinburgh; and seedling Chry- 
santhemum m. ximum varicties from Mr. F. Baillic. 

The paper of the evening was given by Mr. Charlcs 
Blair, The Gardens, Preston House, Linlithgow. The 
subject was “ The Cultivation of Cyclamen persicum,” and 
it was handled ina most. able way by Mr. Blair, who treated 
it in a most practical and lucid manner. Mr. Blair was 
heartily thanked. 


CORRY & CO., 


LIMITED. 


Sole Makers of the following Old-established and Yaluable 


Preparations at their Works, 


SHAD THAMES, LONDON, S.E. 1 


By permission of H.M. Treasury. 
The Original Makers and Introducers in 1866 of 


TOBACCO POWDER, Duty Free. In Tins, 9d., 1/6, 39 


and 7/- each. 


TOBACCO JUICE, Duty Free. In Bottles, Pt., 1/3; Qt., 


2/3: $-Gall.. 3/-; 1 Gall., 5/9; andin Kegs, 3/6 Gall. 
NICOTINE SOAP. 

possible injury to plants. 

121b., 18:9; 28lb., 39,6; 561b., 75/- each. 
‘'SURPAZOLL’ FUMIGATING LIQUID. 


also in Quarts 37/6; $ Gall., 62/-; 1 Gall., 119/-. 


EWINQG’S MILDEW COMPOSITION. In Bottles, 13, 


2/6; Gall.. 13/6 each. 
FOWLER’S MEALY BUG ERADICATOR. 

Bottles, 1/6, 3/9, 7/6 each. 
SCOTT’S WASP DESTROYER. 


CORRY’S LIQUID E TRACT OF QUASSIA 


each, 1/+, 1/9, 2/% A 3/6; 5Gall., 81/6; 10 Gall’, 60'-. 
To be ‘had from~âll~bralers "in Horticultural Sundries 


throughout’ the Kingdom, 


a Ea 


Destroys all pests effectually, and no 
Jars, 1/6, 3/9, 7/6. In Kegs, 


Each, 5,000, 
39; 10.000, 6/6; 20.000, 11/9; 40.000 cubic feet, 22/-: 


Bottles, 1/11, 3)- each. 
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POULTRY NOTES 


BY 


à S I have often mentioned in my weekly 

notes, the really popular breeds are 

few in number. They may, in fact, 

be counted easily on one’s fingers. 

But of the remaining varieties many 

will come back again and cannot, therefore, be 
written down as “ has beens,” 

Orpingtons as Layers.—The Orpington, for 
instance, threatens to come back, and is knocking 
at the door of such sister heavy-weights as the 
White Wyandotte and Rhode Island Red. In 
the laying contest of the N.U.P.S. now proceeding 
at Bentley, Buff Orpingtons lead the section of 
sitting breeds other than White Wyandottes 
with a total of 672 eggs for the five pullets for 
eight of the twelve months. In the Harper 
Adams test we find White Orpingtons top of the 
Sussex and Orpington section, and Buff Orpingtons 
second and third. Miss M. Fowler of Park 
P.F., Feniscowles, near Blackburn, owns the 
third pen, and accompanying my notes is a 
photograph of four of her pullets which won 
first, cup and medal in the Burnley laying test, 
producing 290 eggs in sixteen 
winter weeks. Their dams the 
year before also won first and cup 
with a total of 298 eggs. This 
lady breeder has been consistently 
successful in the laying com- 
petitions with her Buff Orping- 
tons, and the poultry industry 
owes her a debt of thanks for 
“ bringing back” so splendid a 
breed. 

Broodiness of Orpingtons.— 
You will see immediately that I 
am pleased with the perform- 
ances of the Buff Orpingtons, and 
I admit it freely. In the Orping- 
ton fowl we have a breed that is 
an all-British production, and 
one of the finest table varieties 
ever brought out. It is, for its 
white leg and flesh, on a par with 
the Light Sussex as a table fowl, 
and was ever a favourite of the 
general farmer. The latter re- 


mained loyal to it because the Fentscowles, 
cockerels could be picked up 
unfatted straight from the run 
and made heavy weights. Or they could be 


properly fattened for the best trade. When in 
the height of their popularity along came the 
Rhode Island Red, and the Orpington and the 
Rock dropped behind. One thing more than 
any other was responsible for the Orpington 
going out of fashion, to wit, excessive broodiness. 
At first this drawback was boomed as a valuable 
asset. In the Buff Orpington, declared its 
followers, you had a bird that would “sit like a 
rock ” and be a real ‘‘ mother of twelve.” 
Watch the Rock.—As time went on, however, 
this broodiness became a disease ! Orpington 
hens would cuddle anything that was round 
and solid, from small potatoes up to pebbles. 
Then when they showed a liking for broodiness 
Several times in the season the owner often found 
that his birds were taking too many rests. The 
breed died down, but now it is coming to life 
again, and if all will opncentrate their attention 
on the non-broody facior, we have a breed that 
is a splendid winter~rayer of very large brown 
eggs, and well worthy of support. Time was 


TWO HUNDRED AND NINETY 
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when the Plymouth Rock held sway, and when 
the Black Minorca was kept in every back garden 
“in the West.” To-day they may appear to 
many to be ‘old loves,” but they will pay to 
watch, as they will soon be back again in the 
limelight. 

Push the Pullets Along.—There is one very 
important tip I would like to give to all my 
readers, viz., continue to push the pullets along. 
If you are not satisfied with the way the pullets 
are progressing, find out the cause. Maybe your 
feeding needs a slight revision! Variety should 
still be the keynote, as sameness of foods and 
feeding will never make for maximum growth 
in young poultry. Sameness of environment 
is quite as detrimental to the best development, 
and a change of pasture may do the needful. 
Be sure to include greenery in the diet ; occasionally 
give it raw and sometimes boiled as a change, 
in both cases finely minced. Do not argue that 
the birds are in grass runs, as there is not as much 
“body” in the grass as in the spring. Young 


stock will, however, benefit by beirg run on lard 


EGGS IN SIXTEEN 


revive the popularity of the Buff Orpington. 


from which the hay has been harvested, the 
aftermath being succulent. As a growing agent 
succulent grass is hard to beat. 

Don’t Mix the Breeds.—The separation of 
the breeds is quite as essential as that of the 
sexes. For instance, if you run White Leghorn 
and White Wyandotte pullets together, how can 
you expect the former to make maximum develop- 
ment ? Keep heavy breeds away from light 
varieties at all costs. You can, however, mix 
heavy breeds as much as you like, For instance, 
White Wyandottes and Rhode Island Reds; or 
light varieties, White Leghorns and Black 
Minorcas. Again, keep your flocks of youngsters 
on the small side, say, twenty-five in each lot, 
in the case of the more advanced pullets. When 
very young, large flocks of, say, a hundred each 
are quite in order, but as time goes on they should 
be reduced to fifties and then twenty-fives. 
Observe utter cleanliness in feeding, have clean 
drinking water always available, and use more 
troughs than would appear necessary. You need 
to keep your pullets growing just now, so that 


WEEKS. 

These four Buff Orpington pullets in laying 290 eggs in 16 weeks won Ist cup and 
medal at the Burnley laying contest for Miss M. Fowler, 
near Blackburn. 


Park Poultry 
This lady breeder has done much good work to 


they will be large birds before October eggs arrive 
and then the eggs will be of nice standard size. 4 

About Your Ducklings.—Ducklings should 
also be pushed along. They are very hardy, 
and owners should experience little trouble with 
them if they only attend to management on simple 
common-sense lines. You can easily lose ducklings 
through wrong feeding, and the fault generally 
lies in underfeeding or overfeeding. When you 
read that adult Runner ducks can find their own 
breakfast, do not translate this too literally. 
Even adults need a suitable range if they are to 
be fed economically. There must, of course, be 
the natural food available, and do not think they 
can find most of their food in a small wired-in 


grass enclosure. Young ducklings are large 
eaters, and need to be well fed until they are 
nicely feathered and of good size, You can 


easily starve growing ducklings if you try to keep 
them on one feed of mash per diem. Your hand- 
feeding will, of course, be varied according to the 
nature of the range available, but there is always 
the condition of the ducklings to guide the feeder 
as to how they are getting on. 
Judging Condition of Duck- 
lings.—There is one certain way 
of telling the condition of growing 
ducklings, and that is by their 
appearance. They should look and 
feel “heavy” ; if they are light 
when handled, they are being 
underfed. In like manner over- 
feeding must be avoided. There 
is a certain slang phrase which I 
always think of in connection with 
ducklings, #.¢e., “fed up to the 
back teeth.” Many a nice duck- 
ling owes its death to being too 
well packed with food. I have 


received specimens for post- 
mortem examination that have 
died immediately after a meal, 


and they have had food in their 
organs right up to their bills. 
After a meal the duckling should 
have its crop nicely rounded, and 
there should be no overflow 
above which causes the neck to 
appear twice its normal size, 
Regard the duckling as a bottle 
and never fill it above the base of the neck, 
which, in the case of the duckling, is repre- 
sented by the top of the crop. 

Water for Ducklings.—The duck is a water- 
fowl and accustomed in the natural way to drink 
and eat at the same time. Throw some bread to 
ducks as they swim on our London ponds and 
they will eat it under water. If one catches a 
fish, the observant person will notice how that 
also is eaten under water. When, therefore, you 
feed your ducklings, see that they have ‘‘ watery ” 
meals. First of all, see that the mash is sloppy 
and not stodgy, and make sure that the drinking 
troughs are full of clean water at the time that 
the mash is placed before them. Then you will 
notice how eagerly each duckling or adult duck 
goes to the water to wash down the soft food. 
The grain feed should be treated in the same way. 
Scatter it in troughs or deep pans of water, and 
if you throw the, grain on the grass, fill up the 


Farm, 


drinking v sols with tle clean wa ‘erat the same time 
at You feed. “And Tet the inking and feeding 


troughs be more than would appear necessa! 
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WHY SIZE AND NUMBER OF EGGS 


MUST GO HAND IN 


FTEN I am afraid, the hens get blamed 
for the small eggs they lay, whereas 
the management is at fault. One 
needs to understand fully the internal 
organs of the laying hen or pullet 

in order to ensure for her wise feeding and manage- 
ment. 

Feeding for Large Eggs.—Feeding plays a 
very important part in the matter of size of egg, 
although this is not usually recognised. My close 
observance tells me that in nearly 90 per cent. 
of cases lack of laying condition is due to wrong 
feeding. Each organ of the layer has some 
important duty to do, starting with the liver, which 
is the most vital and hardest-worked organ of the 
lot. If it gets out of order, then compli- 
cations of a hundred and one kinds can 
follow. We must, therefore, keep that 
organ fit at all costs, and we can do 
that by wise feeding, by an occasional] 
dose of salts, and by a plentiful supply 
of green food. Overfat hens are much 
too common in our flocks, and yet they 
could easily be located if owners handled 
their birds more frequently. 

To Judge Laying Condition.—There 
was once a judge of Rhode Island Reds 
who never judged a class of Reds unless 
he had with hima pair of scales. As 
the steward brought each bird from the 
pen it had to pass the ‘ weight ” test. 
The club had its standard of weights for 
each sex, and my friend judged strictly 
to the letter. He had very many critics, 
who thought he was carrying things too 
far, but I always admired his methods 
and have many times openly praised 
them even against the opinions of my 
other friends. With regard to judging 
the laying condition of our birds, many 
will put me on a par with the Rhode 
Island Red judge. Still, I insist on my 
point because I know its value and do 
like the “little matters that count” to 
be strictly carried out. Any poultry- 
keeper who handles his birds regularly 
can tell in a second whether his hens are 
on the fat side or vice versa, both essential 
points to know and counteract. All 
he has to do is to pick up the birds 
now and then as they come along to be fed (gentle 
methods advisable, of course), or to visit the 
roost at night armed with a hurricane lamp. 

Fat Hens and Laying.—I have birds sent in 
for post-mortem that might be taken for turkeys 
as far as weight gocs, and provided one was blind- 
folded when applying the test. It docs not take 
long to guess what will be found irs de such a bird. 
There may be quite half an inch of hard fat lining 
the abdomen wall and holding the gizzard in a 
vice-like grip. 


hen. 


This fat may run all ovcr the place, 
even up to the heart and between the folds of the 
But at the back of these fat-bedecked 
organs are the ovary and oviduct, the vital organs 


intestines, 
as far as egg production gocs. To state my case 
simply, let me say that the abdomen has a given 
capacity and you can take ore of two altcrnatives. 
If you allow fatty organs to cramp the ovary and 
oviduct, you will get few, small ard irregularly 
shaped eggs. If you increase the space for the 
laying organs at the expense of fat, &c., then you 
ire going to have more eggs, larger ones, and 


who combines beauty and utility in this breed. 
bird and his keen eye deno'e, to me, vigour and breeding power. 


HAND 


properly shaped shells. It is useless to think that 
fat birds will show symptcms in time for you to 
treat them. No, fat hens usually lay well until 
the damage is done, and then it is very hard work 
io get them back into laying condition again. 
Small Eggs from Fat Layers.—S:mply put, it 
means that the fat presses on the yolks in the 
ovary and excites them, interfering in one way 
cr another with their development. Some yolks 
will drop into the oviduct for laying before they 
are ripe, others will decay because they cannot 
find their way to the oviduct channel at the right 
moment. The fat, too, pressing on the walls of 
the oviduct narrows down the channel and, in 
some cases, may cause a temporary stoppage. 


ROSECOMBED ANCONA COCKEREL. 
A Club Show winner in 1918, and bred in line lo a noted 232-egg 


The property of Mr. E. F. Hurt, South Darley, Matlock, 
The stand of the 


It may send a yolk up again, only to meet another 
on its way down. As a result, both ccme down 
together to receive one shell and form a double- 
yolked egg. We must, therefore, keep our layers 
fit, and the secret lies in starting the birds correctly 
as pullets and keeping up their condition ever after. 
A little interral fat in the unfavourable winter 
months is desirable, but it shculd be worked off 
in the sprirg systematically by range, excrcise, 
green food and a course of salts. As the laycr 
in age, so will the tendency increase 
Such can easily be guarded against 
fer signs and is 


advanccs 
to put on fat. 
ever on the look-out 
prompt with treatment. 

Value of Green Food.—lIt is useless to stint 
layers as far as green food is concerned. One 
should make provision fer a supply all the year 
round. In the such roots as mangels, 
turnips (in moderation), swedes, &c., should be 
used. I ama great believer in greencry, both raw 
and boiled. It acts as a “ filler”? without fattening, 
ard it represcr is a first-class lubricant fcr intcrral 


if one be 


winter 
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application. Hens in full lay need a nice full mash, 


but if good sound food with plenty of body in it 
is given, then the birds will be overfed. As green 
food consists mainly of water, one can let it give 
“ bulk ” to the mash, knowing all the time that it 
will not fatten but will satisfy and benefit the 
layers. Next we come to the drinking water. 
That is also important, seeing that an egg is com- 
posed of so much water. At all times should there 
be an ample supply of clean drinking water before 
the birds. Finally, we come to shell, and this 
very important article should also be provided 
ad lib. Thus it will be seen that the owncr must 
provide day by day all that is necessary to make 
the eggs ; otherwise he is not doing his duty of 
helping the layer to produce large eggs and in plenty. 

Weights for Eggs.—As readers know, I have 
always strongly advised trap-nesting, and it will 
help us greatly in maintaining the size and number 
of eggs. Size of egg is undoubtedly a point— 
good or bad—possessed by the individual layer and 
handed on by her to her progeny if she be well mated 
—that is, as far as breeding goes, and, of course, 
sclcctive breeding ‘s as important as 
feeding, strain, housing and so on. My 
contention is that we are too haphazard 
in our matings. We mate up a pen of 
birds this year and do not mind if we sell 
or kill the male directly we have a few 
chicks out. The result is that if the 
progeny turned out to be the fincst layirg 
pullets so far bred, we could not repcat 
the mating the next year. Far better 
would it be to let the progeny prove the 
wisdom or otherwise of each mating. If, 
after breaking up the breeding pens, we 
kept all the birds over till the next season, 
we should have by then tested out the 
progeny for their winter laying. If all was 
well, then the same matings could be 
adopted the next season. 

Breeding Life of Hens.—As far as 
laying goes, we might be content for the 
moment to say that two seasons represent 
the laying life of a hen. But, for breed- 
ing, a hen is not too old at four, five or 
six years or more if she still throws 
strong chickens. As she got older we 
could be content to expect only a few 
chickens from her, but we should know 
they were from “‘ tested ” stock. To get 
the best results we ought to be sure of our 
every mating and see that it is fully tested. 
One hen will throw ‘‘ dud” stock when 
put with one male, and yet sport tip-top 
progeny when mated to another. Until 
we do find the right mating for the in- 
dividual, or at least the best one, we cannot 
advance very far. Instcad of overworking our 
males we ought to nurse their energies between 
seasons, use them over a rcasonable period during 
the breeding season, and let ‘‘ tested and proved ”’ 
matings continue as long as they are breeding 
satisfactorily. The person who trap-ncsts has a 
splendid chance of testing his matings, not only 
as a pen, but to the individual. 

Breeding by Selection.—-Supposing I had mated 
up a male and ecight females last spring and will 
have ten pullets from cach hen next October. 
Before January comes along I should be in the 
position to say which of those eight females 
“hit it off” best with that male. Supposing 
I found that the progeny of four of the hens laid 
exceptionally well, I could, the next season, mate 
up those four hens with the same male once more. 
Others could be added to complete the pen and 
carry along the test, Thus, on my system and by 
marking the, prégeny (byed>\gould> always trace 
back) matings Jand-individualsSand™work on pro- 
gressive Lires. W. PoWELL-OWEN. 
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HE illustration on the front cover 

depicts Gladiolus America, one of the 

most beautiful varieties of the popular 

bedding Gladiolus. At the same time 

it is easy to cultivate. A few 

bulbs planted last March in a sunny situation 

protected from cutting winds have borne, and 

continue to bear, very handsome spikes of bloom. 

The flowers are of a lovely soft rose, and, as many 

flowers are open at the same time, it is excellent 
for cutting. 

The New, Gladiolus Mrs. Swainson.—We 

believe this variety was included in the “ Lang- 

prim” or primulinus hybrids, though in size of 


flower it outstrips all others of this set, and the, 


primulinus influence, whether in the form of the 
flowers or their arrangement in the spike, would 


appear to be very remote. The colour is soft 
primrose to cream, with yellow at the base. Some 
flowers were heavily striped with red. This 


Gladiolus was exhibited by Messrs. Kelway and 


Son, Langport, Somerset, at the fortnightly 
meeting of the Royal Horticultural Society on 
August 12. It was the only plant that received 


an award of merit. 

Tolmiea Menziesii in London Gardens.—In 
many ways Tolmiea resembles the better-known 
Foam Flower (Tiarella cordifolia) and Heuchera, 
to which it is closely allied. The flowers are 
greenish in colour, nodding and borne in slender 
racemes. A peculiar feature of the plant is its 
mode of vegetative reproduction, small plants 
forming at the junction of the leaf-blade with the 
leaf-stalk, after the manner of Begonia. Needless 
to say, it is very easily propagated. This plant 
is growing in quantity in shady places, where 
few other plants could possibly thrive, in small 
London gardens in the neighbourhood of St. John’s 
Wood. Tolmiea Menziesii is a native of North- 
west America and was introduced over a century 
ago. At the same time, it does not appear to 
be a well-known plant in this country, and is not 
even mentioned in many leading gardening books. 

Roses.—The simple but important task of 
removing dead flowers from bush and standard 
Roses should receive constant attention, not 
only for the sake of appearance, but as an aid 
in promoting continuous flowering. Use a sharp 
knife, and cut down to the first good leaf below 
the truss of bloom. On dry soils a heavy watering, 
followed by an application of liquid manure from 
the farmyard, or the use of an approved fertiliser, 
will promote growth and maintain the plants in 
health. As a preventive of mildew, rust, cr 
black spot, thoroughly spray the plants with a 
fungicide prepared from sulphide of potassium, 
an ounce of the latter to three gallons of water. 
Dissolve the sulphide in a quart of hot water, 
afterwards adding the necessary quantity of cold 
water (preferably soft). Good culture and thorough 
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spraying have been found the only means by which 
the dreaded black spot can be kept in check. 
Carefully cut out all suckers; in many cases 
these are very persistent, and the operation of 
removing them should be thorough, clearing 
away the soil where necessary and cutting the 
suckers clean away from the stock. Examine 


NEW GLADIOLUS MRS. SWAINSON. 


Given an Award of Merit al the Royal Horticultura! 
Socreiy’s Meeting on August 12. 
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standards growing in open situations, and see 
that they are secure against damage by wind. 
Rambler Roses which have passed out ofjflower 
should have the old wood cut clean out at the 
base and the young shoots secured in position. 

Clematises in a Villa Garden.—lIt is quite 
unusual to see several choice plants of these fine 
climbers growing together in a small garden, but 
at Pollard’s Hill, Norbury, C. Durandi and two 
others adorn the front of a villa. Another 
fine white kind is seen entwined with Wis aria 
and Jasmine on the front of a small house at 
Thornton Heath. 

Lilium sulphureum.—This noble Lily is 
attracting a lot of attention in the conservatory 
at Kew. It is a native of Burma, and if grown 
outdoors is one of the last Lilies to flower. At 
Kew the large trumpet-shaped flowers are nearly 
up to the roof of the greenhouse. 

Gentiana asclepiadea at Kew.—The Willow 
Gentian is at present in flower in the rock garden 


at Kew. It is about 2 feet high and has fairly 


large, deep purple blue flowers. It makes a 
delightful picture when growing among grass, 
and the foliage dies down in the winter. This 
Gentian prefers a soil composed of rich loam, 


leaf-soil and grit, and cool quarters with woodland 
shade near at hand. 

National Horticultural Society of France.— 
We notice that the subscription list opened by 
this society in the early part of the year for the 
benefit of those nurserymen and gardeners who 
were sufferers through the German occupation 
now amounts to 19,000fr. or a trifle over. The 
council of this society also announce a Chrysan- 
themum show in Paris during the coming autumn. 

After Five Years.—Chrysanthemum-growers 
and others interested in the flower who were in 
receipt of ‘‘ Le Chrysanthème” before the war, 
and which has been suspended just five years, 
will be interested to know that its familiar yellow 
cover has once more made its appearance. The 
contents are in much the same style as before, 
but this new number contains a lengthy list of 
obituary notices concerning many of the society's 
old friends and officers who have passed away 
in the interval that has elapsed since the last 
issue in 1914 was published. The president, 
chairman of committee, several vice-presidents 
and other members are referred to in the obituary 
notices, which are couched in sympathetic terms. 
Some have died from natural causes, others in 
the war. There are many well-known names, 
from which we can only select M. Max de la Roche- 
terie, M. Rozain-Boucharlat, Dr. Audiguier, 
M. Firmin de Smet, Mr. William Wells and Mr. 
George Schneider as being the best-known ones 
to our readers. The society promises to resume 
active ope atgonS this autunin, and we wish it 
emery suiccess. 
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ADENOPHORA MEGALANTHA. 


HE Bellflower Order, comprising as it does 

more than fifty genera and 1,000 species, 
contributes much to the splendour of borders 
in summer; but the multitude is so vast and 
of such various degrees of merit that it behoves 
the amateur to exercise discretion in cultivating 
only the better kinds. In the first rank of these 
I reckon the species named above, which belongs 
to a group that has been accorded by modern 
botanists generic distinction from Campanula 
because of some trifling difference in the opening 
of the capsule. I received it 
five years ago from Bees as a 
newly imported specics from China, 
and each season since it has 
developed greater beauty. It 
begins to flower towards the end 
of July, bearing half a dozen 
clear, light blue bells, 1} inches 
long, on each stem. The stems 
are clothed with bright green 
leaves, lanceolate and toothed, and, 
being wiry and stiff, never sprawl 
like our native Harebell, but 
stand erect, forming a neat group 
18 inches high—HERBERT 
MAXWELL, Monretth. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM 
LEUCANTHEMUM FL. PL. 


HE photograph shows very 

well what is an extraordinary 
development in one of our native 
wild flowers. It looks exactly like 
a double Pyrethrum, and gives 
promise of being a good plant 
for the herbaceous border, as it 
flowers freely during May and June, 
and now has all the appearance of 
producing a second crop of flowers 
from the young growth. The 
doubling consists in the disc 
florets becoming elongated and 
white in colour when developed. 
the undeveloped ones being 
yellowish in colour. Whether 
this doubling is an improvement 
on the single flower of our Ox- 
eye Daisy is a moot point, and I 
have no doubt that many flowe! 
lovers will condemn it merely as a 
monstrosity. In any case it is 
extremely interesting, as } can 
find no record of it having 
occurred before, the only instances 
on record being of a few disc 
florets ligulate — J. í [We received 
flowers of this double Ox-eye Daisy from Messrs. 
John Forbes of Hawick on August 16. The 
second crop of flowers is apparently as good as 
the first. It is likely to prove an acquisition for 
the herbaceous border and for cutting.—Ep.} 


becoming 


“PAINFULLY LIKE NATURE.” 
HOSE of us who are wont to mcct and converse 
Mr. Clarence Elliott are 


enjoy his quips and jests, salicnt 


with accustomed to 
and satirical, 
bite 


subject of his criticism with unrestrained 


These are usually of the caustic kind that 
into the 
and vigorous sarcasm that is delightfully uncon- 
ventional, It is just like him to dcprecate that 


“abominable thing artistic,” because ‘“ artistic" 


THE DOUBLE-FLOWERED 


THE GARDEN. 


is a term applied to everything appertaining 
to modern life, including sanitary dustbins (as 
witness one recent advertisement); and yet 
he has often proved that he possesses a greater 
faculty for the sensual enjoyment of the things 
called Art than most people. I think perhaps 
he has never achieved anything more humorous 
than his very illogical reasoning against ‘‘ Anne 
Amateur’s”’ recent tirade against everything 
and everybody. Personally, I hardly think 
Madame’s remarks were worthy of attention, 
as we are so much accustomed to that good lady’s 
vagarics that we cannot take her seriously. But 
when Mr. Elliott begins by arguing that you 
must plant silver Saxifrages against a rock 
because it is their natural position, and then 
follows up the argument by the decrying of the 
placing of that rock as nearly as possible as 


OA-EYE 
LEUCANTHEMUM FL. 


DAISY, 
PL, 
Nature docs, he is surely perpetrating another 
this principle, then 
arrangement of the 
rock garden cartload of 
stones dumped and left as they fall will provide 
Why 


Surely the plants will not 


joke. If we are to 
obvious that the 
matters not at all. A 


accept 


it 1s mcre 


all the requirements he considers essential. 
does he argue thus? 
grow less happily, or show to inferior advantage, 
bccause they form part of one pleasing picture. 
The rock garden is something more than a mere 
place whercin to grow plants. I would not even 
go so far as to support him in his contention that 
it is “first and forcmost’”’ for this purpose, It 
is, or should be, of rocks and plants 
in suitable and happy combination. I do not 


use the term ‘‘ picturcsque,’”’ because I can well 


a picture 
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imagine Mr. Elliott’s unconventional soul revolting 
at such a word. By the way, he probably objects 
to “ unconventional” also. To argue that the 
rock garden can be so “ photographically natural ”’ 
that it is an unsuitable home for its natural 
vegetation is an attitude that few cultivators 
as good as he is would take up. The cultivation 
of alpine plants is, after all, merely one of the 
incidents of good rock gardening. You can 
grow 99 per cent. of the alpine plants quite 
successfully in pots or pans; Mr. Elliott himself 
achieves no small success in this direction. To 
appreciate them at their full value, however, 
you must give them as nearly as possible their 
natural environment. He makes this assertion 
himself, in effect at least. Given plants that 
demand natural conditions to render them happy 
and enhance their beauty, it is required to 


prove that such conditions 
can be too ‘painfully and 
photographically natural ” or 


that the less is greater than the 
whole—reductio ad absurdum.— 
GEORGE DILLISTONE. 


ROCK GARDENS: ‘ THE 
RETORT COURTEOUS ”’ 
(AT LEAST I HOPE SO). 


NATURALLY, in the eyes of 
such a devout lover of rock 
gardens as Mr. Clarence Elliott, it is 
‘‘perverse and cheap blasphemy ”’ 
to dare to say a word against 
them. (It was the same with regard 
to ‘‘ carpet borders” when I was 
young.) Mr. Elliott shows his 
standpoint by ranking rock garden- 
ing with music, pictures, and (please 
print it very small) ‘‘ pickles”! I 
quite agree with him that unfor- 
tunate persons who do not enjoy 
these things would be foolish to 
condemn them on that account. 
Personally, I hate music, and have 
suffered much from the derision and 
contempt of my own extremely 
musical family—like the father of 
my celebrated namesake, Miss 
Marianne North, so well known at 
Kew. He wrote: ‘ All music [to 
him] was a horrid noise which 
must be submitted to for the sake of 
others who like it.” Being a total 
abstainer from those two temper and 
digestion destroying vegetables, tea 
and ‘‘taters,” I enjoy pickles, 
cspecially youthful human ones 
(my nieces and nephews do not 
read THE GARDEN). I will con- 
code to Mr. Elliott that I was 
wrong in saying “silly” if, as 
he writes (and he should know, 
does), Masses of rock are really 
necessary in growing rock plants successfully, 
though I once saw some most charming little 
pans of them, and have frequently seen show 
pots at the Royal Horticultural 
Societv’s shows. But “false and inartistic” I 
stick to, because rock gardens are false; in most 
cases they pretend, more or less unconvincingly, 
to be natural masses of rock cropping out in 
places where such are manifestly a geological 
impossibility. There fore they are “ inartistic,’’ 
being entirely out of harmony with their 
surroundings. They destroy the peace of a 
garden for those of us who regard a garden as a 
whole, and not-merely as a show place for samples. 
ANNE) AMATEUR 
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if anyone 


specimens in 
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MIMULUS LUTEUS. 


| WAS pleased to learn that this North American 

plant is making such progress in Carnarvon- 
shire, as was recorded by A. T. Johnson (page 361). 
He says, however, that “it will soon be claiming 
citizenship among our own flora.” I was of the 
belief that it had done so many years ago. It was 
only introduced in 1812, yet ‘‘ Hooker and Arnott’s 
British Flora ” (1855) states it was then naturalised 
in many boggy places. The “ Students’ Flora ” 
(1870 edition) says, river sidcs up to 1,000 feet 
from Skye southwards and in Ireland. The 
“ Flora of Surrey,” 1863, records it for Surrey. 
I myself found it in the sixties and seventics 
of last century, but am uncertain as to the form in 
the sixties. Most of the plants I have seen since 
then were that named M. Langsdorffii, by Donn, 
with the small crimson spots. Some years ago, 
however, I found the heavily blotched form, 
mentioned by A. T. Johnson, in a small river in 
Roxburghshire. This would belong to M. guttatus, 
a South American plant which many modern 
botanists would regard as a distinct specics.— 
HORTULANUS. 


MIMULUS BARTONIANUS. 


WITH reference to the query about this plant 
from your correspondent ‘‘ North Wals,” 
this fine plant was raised by Mr. H. O. M. Barton 
of Antrim, Ireland, and is derived from Mimulus 
cardinalis x M. Lewisii. I have grown large 
quantities of it for the last two or three years, and 
it is quite hardy in Eastern Scotland. It is quite 
distinct from M. Lewisii, and the latter is not 
hardy here. M. Bartonianus is a free flowerer 
and is in bloom from about the middle of June 
until about the beginning of October. I look upon 
it as one of the finest introductions of recont 
years among hardy plants.—GerorGE M. TAYLOR, 
Edinburgh. 


GOURDS AND THEIR WAYS. 


WE are this year growing the great French 

Gourd, Potiron Rouge d’Estampes, in various 
places in the garden. One station is in the front 
of what is usually the main flower border, but 
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TAE GOURD ON JULY 4. 
for the time biling is devoted to useful crops. 
The Gourds were intended to cross the path and 
then turn along the length of the path. They 
wantcd to go straight on over the lawn, and con- 
stant correction was needed to restrain them. 
The Gourd proved to be in the right, for in a storm 
of wind the end of the vine that returns forward 
was blown about and some of the leaves were 
badly battered ; whereas, if it had been allowed to 
do as it wished, the tendrils would have caught 
hold of the grass and anchorcd it firmly. The 
picturcs show its growth at intervals of three 
The Birch logs near the root end have a 
board nailed 
across to form a 


weeks. 


bridge to step 
on in passing 
along the path. 


THREE WEEKS at OO 
Digitized by 
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GREASE-BANDING FRUIT TREES. 


AY I suggest to the purveyors of banding 
materials that the paper supplied for the 
purpose would be much more convenient if issued 
in rolls of continuous pieces, than it is in cut 
pieces. Not all trees are provided with stems 
of the same size, and the required length to suit 
each tree is easily torn off, while the convenience 
would be considerable of being able to sling the 
roil with a string through the middle, to say 
nothing of the vagaries of cut pieces when ex- 
tracting one from the bundle in a high wind.— 
C. H. CUMBERLAND, Plas Derwen, Llansantffraid, 
Montgomeryshire. 


THE VICTORY LAUREL. 


AM of the same opinion as Miss Jekyll (page 360) 
that the Bay Tree (Laurus nobilis) was the 
Victory Laurel, with which the Ancient Greeks 
and Romans crowned their victors and ornamented 
the sculptured busts. Surely the plants themselves 
would prove it. The Alexandrian Laurel has its 
berrics in a terminal raceme ; the Bay Tree has 
i.s berries in the axils of the leaves, and this is 
the case with the figures shown in the coronal 
wreaths. Laurus nobilis is common to the Mediter- 
ranean region, and was available to Greek and 
Roman. In Latin there are at least five words, 
adjectives or nouns, relating to the tree and to 
the uses to which it was put. The tree itself was 
known as Laurus and Laurea, the latter being 
taken from the adjective, so that arbor (tree) had 
to be understood to complete the sense. In Greek 
the word lauros was a synonym of lathraios and 
had several other names or spellings, and all were 
adverbs, meaning furtive. On the other hand, the 
Greek name for the Alexandrian Laurel was 
Danaë, the last letter being the long “e” or “eta.” 
This also is the correct name of the plant in the 
‘“ Genera Plantarum ” and the ‘* Index Kewensis,”’ 
as well as in the new edition of ‘‘ Johnson’s Gar- 
deners’ Dictionary,” 1917. Danza is the name of 
a genus of eleven species of Ferns allied to Marattia, 
and was named after P. M. Dana, so that it is 
wrong to use this spelling for Danaé Laurus, the 
Alexandrian Laurel. This is stated in the ‘‘ Index 
Kewensis ” to be a native of Greece, Asia Minor 
and Persia. Phillip Miller of Chelsea cultivated 
the plant in 1739, but in his edition of 1759 stated 
that the plant grew wild in the Archipelago, so I 
cannot understand why Loudon, quoting him, said 
the plant was a native of Portugal.—HorTuLanvus. 
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EARLY PLANTING 
OF BULBS 


R many years various writers have 
urged the necessity of planting and 
potting certain bulbs as early as possible. 
The advice was quite sound, but, un- 
fortunately, many amateurs have gore 

from one extreme to another, fer while in the 
past they often neglected to place their orders 
until after the proper time for planting had gone 
by, they now demand from the poor harassed 
grower or merchant delivery of bulbs before it 
is possible to despatch them. I feel sure that 
no one who is not conversant with the work of 
growing, cleaning and sorting large stocks of 
bulbs can have any idea of the time which must 
elapse between the lifting of the bulbs and getting 
them ready to send out. Again, supposing a 
grower has managed to get all his own stocks 
ready for despatch in good time—say, the third 
week in August—he will certainly be kept waiting 
by other growers who have not been able to get 
through their work so promptly. For it must not 
be supposed that the cleverest growers with the 
best of soil are able to grow every variety (even 
of one class of bulb) to perfection. He must, 
if he aims at supplying the best of everything, 
purchase from others all that he cannot grow to 
the best advantage. As an illustration, though 
growing a very large collection of Daffodils, I 
find it necessary to buy from some fifteen 
other growers in England and the Channel 
Islands, in order to have the best bulbs of each 
variety. 

It will thus be seen that all bulb merchants 
are more or less dependent upon others, and 
although their own stocks may be ready in good 
time, some of the growers with whom they deal 
are sure to be late and thus keep them back. 
Customers eager to plant early often say, ‘‘ Never 
mind about the bulbs being dried or cleaned ; 
send them as they are.” Have these ardent ones 
ever considered the enormous amount of extra 
time it takes to hunt out even a small number of 
bulbs from some hundreds or thousands of trays 
before the stocks have been cleaned, sorted and 
properly arranged for despatch work? If they 
have not, I would say that it may take quite 
four times as long to execute an order thus pre- 
maturely as it would under proper conditions. 

I would therefore beg of all who are impatiently 
awaiting the arrival of their bulbs to take into 
consideration the difficulties the poor bulb grower 
or merchant has to contend with, especially in 
the present troublous times, and to exercise as 
much patience and forbearance as lie in their 
power. ONE OF THE HARASSED GROWERS. 


HARDY BULBS FOR 
PRESENT PLANTING 


HE charm and beauty of a spring 
garden are intimately associated with 
bulbous plants. To these we are in- 
debted for varied and brilliant colour, 
and many are richly fragrant, so that 
without bulbous plants the spring display in a 
garden loses much in interest and beauty. Apart 
from Tulips, Hyacinths and those subjects that 
figure largely in ordinary planting, there are many 
beautiful bulbs that appeal to us most when 
planted under less formal conditions. Unfortu- 
nately, to these we cannot always give the 
prominence we afford the former, but in most 
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gardens there are positions where colonies of 
bulbous plants may be introduced with good 
effect. 

One would naturally select the rock garden 
for bulbs that are rare, fragile, or precocious in 
their time of flowering, as here the conditions are 
most favourable, the rocks conserving the heat 
and also affording shelter to the carly flowers. 
Among the miniature forms of Narcissus to be 
represented are all the forms of Bulbocodium 
(Hoop Petticoat Daffodil), triandrus (Angel's 
Tears), minimus, cyclamineus ard Johnstonii 
Oucen of Spain. Each differs from its ncighbour 
in some exquisite detail, while all succeed if firmiy 
planted in light soil in well-draincd sunny spots 
with a surface carpet of some low alpine plant. 
Reliable kinds of bulbous Irises include Danfordia, 
golden yellow ; Heldreichii, lilac brown; Histrio, 
sky blue; histrivides, bright blue, spotted; and 
reticulata, violet blue. All are casy to grow and 
flower during the first three months of the ycar. 


GENISTA CINEREA, 


The American species of the Dog-tooth Violet, 
or Erythronium, are also best on the rock garden, 
and with their fair cousins the Dodecatheons 
succeed in any cool soil to which some peat is 


‘added before planting, and from which lime is 


carefully excluded. Selected forms of the Wood 
Anemone, such as A. nemorosa Robinsoniana 
and Blue Bonnet, prefer a cool soil that does 
not dry out too readily ; but species like apennina 
and its Grecian form, blanda, are most effective 
when planted in quantity. Both kinds succeed 
in ordinary shrubbery beds or along the margins 
of woods, where they spread into a carpet of rich 
leafage and blossom, 

Many species and varieties of Crocus, Chiono- 
doxas, Galanthus and Scillas may also be included 
in the rock garden; but wherever space permits 
they are much more effective planted in informal 
drifts in grass ; and provided the soil is of average 
depth and quality they rarely fail to increase, 
calling for little further attention. Muscaris are 
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not planted so freely as they merit. In the variety 
Heavenly Blue we have one of the richest blue 
flowers of spring. Botryoides albus when in 
flower resembles stems threaded with fairy pearls. 
Comosa and plumosa have elegant tassel and 
plume-like flower-heads. An excellent subject 
for shallow limestone soil is the Winter Aconite 
(Eranthis hyemalis). It succeeds under the 
dense shade of Beech trees, and carpets the bare 
earth in January and February with luxuriant 
green foliage and flowers of a bright buttercup 
yellow. Leucojums, or Spring Snowflakes, with 
drooping bell flowers, suggestive of a Snowdrop ; 
Bulbocodium vernum, an old-fashioned Colchicum- 
like plant with rosy flowers; and Sanguinaria 
canadensis, the American Bloodroot, a plant with 
pretty white Crocus-like flowers, are worthy of 
much wider recognition in the spring garden, 
as they call for no special cultivation, although 
they are always seen to the best advantage in 
grass. 

Success with spring-flowering bulbs depends 
to a large extent upon careful choice and prepara- 
tion of the site, and also in some measure on early 
planting. Few bulbous plants are benefited by 
prolonged exposure to the air, and should, therefore, 
be planted as soon after receipt as possible, particu- 
larly those not strictly bulbous, as, for example, 
the warty tubers of Anemone. Deep working of 
the soil is advisable for all bulbs cultivated in 
beds, borders and the rock garden, in each instance 
adding suitable components in order to lighten 
or render the soil more retentive, as the case 
necessitates. 


Shallow planting must always, with the exception 


of the Crocus, be guarded against, as even in the 
case of small bulbs like Snowdrops and Glory of 
the Snow experience dictates deep planting of 
from 4 inches to 6 inches, from which the best 
flowers are invariably produced. There is also 
the class of bulb to consider in planting, and as 
flowers are the objective, it is advisable to purchase 
first-size bulbs only from a reliable firm, as such 
can be depended upon to give good blooms the 
first season. 


GENISTA CINEREA 


Tus hardy Broom is of tall growth and a most 
useful shrub in the pleasure grounds and shrubbery 
borders. It is upright in growth, eventually 
attaining a height of 10 feet to r2 feet. The 
flowering season is June, when the bushes are 
covered with clear yellow blossoms. A second 
tall-growing Broom, G. virgata, flowers about 
the same season, but this species is more spreading 
in habit and the flowers are in racemes, those 
of the subject illustrated growing in small 
clusters. 

G. cinerea is an old garden plant and a 
native of South-West Europe. Seeds ripen 
freely on the bushes, providing the best means 
of propagation. Young plants do not transplant 
readily, the best method being to grow them 
in pots for two or three years until large enough 
to plant in the permanent flowering positions. 
Self-sown seedlings are not uncommon in the 
shrubbery borders. One of its most attractive 
uses is for growing in open positions in the wood- 
land, where the young plants become established in 
the grass, particularly when encouraged for the 
first year or two after planting. As it flowers 
after the majority of the Brooms, it is very 
useful. It likes a sunny position and a well- 
drained light loam. To induce a bushy habit it 
is advisable to cut it back several times when 


young. 


aay Google 
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THE KALMIAS 


AMONG the many beautiful shrubs within the 
family Ericacew, the Kalmias are prominently 
important. The two species that chiefly concern 
us in garden use are K. latifolia and K. glauca. 
By the middle of June K. latifolia is at its best, 


KALMIA GLAUCA, 


and is all the more welcome because, after the 
wealth of bloom of the four preceding weeks, 
there are comparatively few shrubs in flower. 
It grows into a handsome bush 7 feet to 8 feet 
high ; it thrives in cool or even moist peat, but 
to flower well should have its head in the sun. 
It is a delight to observe closely the lovely form 
and marking of the individual bloom. Not only 
is this Kalmia a fine object in the garden, but it 
is of much value as a cut flower, with its charming 
form and air of refinement and its pretty colouring, 
varying from a pale to a deeper pink of excellent 
quality. K. glauca is a much smaller shrub, not 
more than 2 feet high, and of upright habit; 
it flowers about six weeks earlier. Both are 
natives of Eastern North America. 


The Morning Glory 


FTER reading that delightful book, 

“The Flowers and Gardens of Japan,” 

by Miss Florence Du Cane, which is 

so charmingly illustrated by Miss Ella 

Du Cane, I was tempted to grow the 

Asagao, or Morning Glory, as she devotes a whole 
chapter to it. 

Messrs. Barr and Sons supplied me with the 
seed, which is listed by them under the name of 
Ipomoea imperialis. Although the plant is described 
as a half-hardy annual, it has done very well with 
me sown in the open. The seed was put in on the 
morning of April 27, just before the great snow- 
storm broke over us, and the first flowers appeared 
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on July 22. Although described as a giant- 
flowered strain, the flowers, with me, are smaller 
than those of Convolvulus major, and are 
similar in their colourings, being purple, 
pale mauve, deep crimson, and a vivid magenta 
which no colour in my box can approach. A 
few blossoms are of deep cream (some streaked 
finely with violet), 
white at the centre. 

The most singular feature of 
some of the flowers is that they 
appear to possess five distinct 
petals, these only being joined 
together near the centre. They 
appear thus to form a con- 
necting link between the five- 
petalled flowers and those of the 
Convolvulus family, in which they 
are all completely joined to form 
the cup. 

I believe it is 


rich 


shading to 


possible to 


obtain the seed of these in 
distinct colours under such 
names as rubro-carulea and 


atroviolacea; but to my mind 
half the delight is to grow them 
from a mixed not 
knowing what the morrow may 
bring forth in fresh and lovely 
and 


packet, 


colours combinations of 
colours, 
Miss Du Cane tells us that 
the Iriya beyond Uyeno Park 
is the most famous place in 


Japan for viewing the Morning 


Glory. There, thousands of 
plants may be seen of every 
shade and variety 


of colour, some 
trained in pots over 
light Bamboo frame- 
work representing 
rustic structures and 
quaintly designed 
frames. These gar- 
dens are visited by 
hundreds of people 
in the early morning, 
for it is at four 
oO clock in the 
morning of a 
scorching July or 
August day that the 
plants look their 
best. 

In the South of 
England six o’clock 
in the morning will 
be quite early 
enough to visit 
them, and those who 
would view them 
without strenuous 
effort may do so 
without leaving 
their beds if they 
will grow them at 
the sides of a 
window-box and 
train them to frame 
the window. Like 
the elephant, the 
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Asagao may with kindness be led by a 
hair. Show me a sight that beats for delight 
the peep of a garden framed in Morning Glory, 
or a distant valley below framed in cloud. 

Sir Edwin Arnold has translated a poem on the 
Asagao written by a Japanese lady: 


“The Morning Glory, 
Her leaves and bells have bound 
My bucket handle round ; 
I could not break the bands 
Of those soft hands ; 
The bucket and the well to her I left, 
‘Lend me some water for I come bereft. 


E: 
About there was a mad craze in Japan 
for the Asagao: princes, priests, potentates and 
nobles vied with each other in the culture of this 
flower, and as much as eighteen yen was given for 
one of some new favourite. To-day the 
love for this flower has spread to all classes, and 


1830 


sec d 


there is hardly a house where there are not a few 
pots of it, the seeds being now within the reach 
of the poorest in the land. It is the custom in 
Japan to give an invitation to one’s friends to 
view the various flowers when they appear, and 
since the Asagao is at its best in the early morning, 
no costly meal need be provided for the guests; 
a cup of tea will suffice. No garden is required 
for its culture; a common pot full of earth is 
sufficient. People of every station and situation, 
whether in town or country, have freedom to 
enjoy it. For this reason, one of the Asagao experts 
remarks, it represents the true spirit of democracy. 
Such keen rivalry exists between growers of the 
flower that exhibits are sent to Asagao shows from 
distant towns by relays of coolies, in order to have 
them in perfect condition. H. H. , WARNER. 


KALMIA LATIFOLIA; 
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Notes on Hampton Court 
and Gravetye Gardens 


HAVE come to the conclusion that pergolas 
and covered in English gardens 
are generally a mistake, unsuited 


walks 
being 
to our climate. They are too often slippery 
and slimy underfoot, and damp and dripping 
Besides, 


one sees the wrong side. 


when viewed from within 
It is like looking at 
the back of a piece of embroidery. Arches are 
better, and equally artistic when properly placed. 
I have arrived at this after visiting Hampton 
Court Cradle Walk, 
shortly afterwards going to Gravetye and prome- 


nading beneath its famous pergola with a cousin 


overhead. 


and considering its and 


GRAVETYE MANOR : 


(in-law) who took me there. (I didn’t say this to her, 
Wise women walk warily with in-laws.) 
At Hampton Court I looked very scrutinisingly 
1 
i 


of course. 


le grand vista and semi-circle from the south- 


cast front, and found the absence of the flower- 
beds of former days no loss, but rather a gain 
In the restful green of the lawns, and an added 
beauty in them as a background to the grand old 
Yews. But oh! alas and alack-a-day! the 
circular fountain pond in the centre is spoilt 
by round dabs of coloured Water Lilies with 
horrid labels sticking up like submarine periscopes. 
A dreadful desecration! Talk of the vulgarity 
ot dyed flowers! Here js ‘‘ painting the Liy =: 
with a vengeance ! 

Another shock I received (I had not been there 
for twenty-five years) was the alteration of the 
once so lovely herbaceous border against the 


VIEW OF THE FLOWER 
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wall running all along towards the river, and the 
other on the Wilderness side. They are now 
“ bedded out” in congested clumps of flowers, 
crammed closely together like people in public 
conveyances now are. Neither flowers nor folks 
are seen at their best under such circumstances. 
In former days these borders were a joy, and I 
was wont to spend hours beside them; but now 
I turned away in grief and deep disgust, and, 
fearing what I might find next, fled into the 
Dutch Garden and drew a breath of relief, finding 
it little changed. I tried the forbidden Fairy- 
fountain garden-gate, and found it still locked ; 
but the hedge was cut into arches, giving extra 


glimpses into it. Some ‘Arriets were looking 
at it too. “See them green chickings ?” said 
one, I mildly answered, ‘‘ They're meant for 
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GARDEN FROM PERGOLA. 
be lie ve.” The 


yells of laughter, 


’Arriets into 


I did not wonder! 


peacot ks, I went 
and, indeed, 
Topiary art is truly absurd, I think; its proper 


if anvwhere—would be in the 


place equally 


artificial rock gardens, where green 


goslings 
might pretend to swim in their “ pools ” or wad 


T bog.” 


was limited. 


beside a carefully constructed 
At Gravetye our time (Some day 


I promise myself to go alone and spend hours 
round. It is not a 
This time I 
** formal ”’ 


“formal” at all. 


and hours there, prowling 


place to through.) 
little 


I found it not 


scampcr Saw 


besides the so-called garden. 


but most delight- 


fully interesting. It is sọ skilfully planted, 
and there were many “happy accidents ’’— 
or so they seemed to me—though in its pool also 
there were pink Water Lilies with periscopic 
labels. J hate labels in a garden! They suggest 
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tombstones! Some people’s borders look like 
a cemetery for kittens and canaries, with a few 
flowers planted upon the graves. 


(‘The Editor is not responsible.” No ! 
no! Of course we know he isn’t.) The fore- 
going are the utterances of an utterly irre- 
sponsible ANNE AMATEUR, 


Conifers at Leonardslee 


N enumeration of the conifer collection 
in Sir Edmund Loder’s famous garden 
at Leonardslee, Horsham, has been issued 
by the owner in handy catalogue form 
for private circulation. Leonardslee is 

as famous for conifers as it is for Rhododen- 
drons and other choice trees 
and shrubs, of which Sir 
Edmund issued a catalogue 
a few years ago, and the 
fact that more than 350 
species and varieties of 
conifers can be got to grow 
and most of them to 
succeed in this particularly 
favoured spot shows that 
the collection far surpasses 
in interest and complete- 
ness anything of its kind 
in the country. As regards 
the list itself, the compiler 
says it ‘‘has been prepared 
with great care as regards 
the correct names of the 
various species in the hope of 
seeing greater accuracy and 
uniformity in the nomen- 
clature in trade and other 
lists.” Such uniformity, we 
agree, is ‘‘ devoutly to be 
wished,” but unfortunately, 
owing to the hopeless con- 
fusion into which botanical 
nomenclature has drifted, 
its realisation is a long 
way from attainment. We 
venture to suggest, however, 


that a great many of the 
synonyms which are not 
in common use might with 


advantage have been 
omitted from the list, while 
such English names as 
‘“Armand’s Pine” and 
“ Smooth-leaved Mexican 
Pine ™° are mere translations 
of the Latin equivalents, and 
would have been better 
left out altogether. The 
inclusion of measurements 
and, where possible, the 
planting of the more remarkable 
Leonardslee would certainly have 
made the list more interesting. A mere catalogue 
of names is apt to be rather dry, even to those 
We also think that a 
larger type should have been chosen for the names 
in common use, as the plan of using the same type 
for names, authorities and synonyms is apt to be 
Reputably tender subjects which have 
Leonardslee, including those which 
came through the famous frost of 1895 unscathed, 
are specially menticned, as well as those killed by 
recent Typographical errors are 
not numerous, and have mostly been detected 
by the compiler, who has been good enough to 
send us a corrected copy. Sir Edmund has done 
a useful piece of work, which will be of considerable 
value to horticulturists. ma DB. A 


dates of 


specimens at 


who know the plants. 


confusing. 


done well at 


severe winters. 
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PUTTING PLANTS TOGETHER 


O many gardeners the best part of the 

game of gardening is the growing of 

rare and beautiful plants for the sake 

of their individual characters; others 

mix all their plants together, aiming 
at a jolly blaze of colour, and trusting mainly 
to luck and the sunlight to prevent the mere 
atrocious discords. To my mind the finest part 
of the game is the association of plants which 
look specially beautiful together. 

How curiously small the literature of this subject 
seems to be. The only first-rate material of the 
kind that I know is to be found in the writings 
of Miss Jekyll, especially in that most suggestive 
book, “f Colour in the Flower Garden,” which is 


the only classic in this field of gardening. There 
are some good things in Mr. Clutton Brock’s 


articles, and one gets hints now and then from 
various contributions to THE GARDEN; but fcr 
the rest one finds little more than stale old recipes, 
such as the association of Gladiolus brenchleyensis 
with Hyacinthus candicans, or Lavender and 
Catmint with China Roses. Perhaps other reacers 
of THE GARDEN have discovered other 
which are treasures of this kind. If so, it would 
be of the greatest interest if they would commu- 
nicate the names of their finds. 

And now, for the amusement of other players 
of this game, I will set down some of the arrange- 
ments which I have found most successful in 
my own experience. In this article I will deal 
with groupings for a late border, flowering in 
July, August and September. In a later article 


books 


I will write about the border for May and June. 


Buddleia, Anemone Queen Charlotte and 
Clematis Gipsy Queen.—This very simple arrange- 
ment has probably been tried by a number of 
readers, but it is so beautiful, both in form and 
colour, that I must refer to it here. The Buddleia 
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may be any one of the good varieties of variabilis, 
such as amplissima, magnifica, superba, or the 
common Veitchi. Not less than five or six should 
be planted for the best effect; they should be 
cut down to within 6 inches or a foot from the 
ground in spring. The Clematis should be planted 
among them or behind them; C. Jackmanni 
superba will do almost as well as Gipsy Queen, 
but it is better not to use the common Jackmanni, 
as the colour is too blue to harmonise with the 
violet of the Buddleias. The Aremones should 
be planted in a bold mass in front; fifty plants 
will make an effective show when well established. 
Some other plants will probably be needed in 


front of the Anemones. I am trying several 
alternatives, including a pink Aster Amellus, 
Veronica Autumn Glory and dwarf Lavercer 


with Erigeron Quakeress. It is, of course, essential 
that the edging should be appropriate in form as 
well as in colour. The whole of this arrangement 
looks best in a place on which shadow falls durirg 
some part of the day; indeed, this is true of 
most groupings in which violet purple is employed. 
The powerful colours of the purple and even of 
the magenta Phloxes, which often look discordant 
in bright sunshine, can be made to look verv 
beautiful in a shadowed place, especially if 
associated with cool colours, such as thcse cf 
pink Anemones, Clematis Flammula, and the grey 
of a stone wall or palings. 

Another Use of Buddleia.—There are many 
other ways in which Buddleia can be used in cr 
behind a border. The most beautiful that I have 
found is the association with Thalictrum dipterc- 
carpum. Many readers will probably have tried 
this already; it is of extraordinary beauty, both 
in form and colour. This can be used near the 
arrangement of Buddleias and pink Anemones 
already described, but it shculd also be tried 
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elsewhere, together with Tiger Lilies and Eryrgium 
Violetta. 

Other Uses of Anemone Queen Charlotte.— 
This pink Anemone is certainly one of the most 
valuable of hardy plants. It is, of course, fre- 
quently and beautifully used with the earlier 
Michaelmas Daisies; Aster Shorti, Aconitum 
Wilsoni and Aster Amellus are particularly good 
in this connection. I have used it successfully 
with Monthly Roses and brilliant magenta Phloxes 
against a Shady grey paling. In a secluded place 
away from stronger colours it makes a subtle 
harmony with Eupatorium purpureum and Rcsa 
rubrifolia, 

Clematis Jackmanni superba.—Of all the 
plants in the border in August, none is more 
profuse in flowering or more magnificent in colour 
than Clematis Jackmanni superba. The variety 
superba is considerably darker and more crimson 
than the ordinary Jackmanni, and is a better 
colour for associating with violet purples. Other 
purples of the same class are Gladiolus Baron 
Hulot, Aconitum Sparks’ variety, and scme 
purple Phloxes. Among the plants that go 
well with these are the violet Thalictrum diptero- 
carpum and Buddleia; pale pink Phloxes, 
Hollyhocks, Gladiolus and Anemones; pale 
yellow Hollyhocks (especially <A. ficifolia) and 
Gladiolus ; the silvery green of Echinops nivalis 
and of Buckthorn; and the white of Phloxes 
and Anemones. A good planting can be made 
by training the Clematis over a bush of Buckthorn, 
and growing in front of it Althea ficifolia, Echinops 
nivalis and pale pink Phlox. The pink and 
yellow colours for this part of the border should 
not be too strong. The yellow of Helianthus 
would, of course, be quite wrong; and even the 
deep warm pink of Phlox Rijnstroom, though 
beautiful close by, is, I think, rather too strong to 
look quite right in juxtaposition with these plants. 

Phlox Rijnstroom.—This fine Phlox looks 
well associated with white Phloxes such as 
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von Lassburg, also Spiræa Anthony Waterer and 
Clematis Jackmanni. 

Ceanothus Gloire de Versailles.—This is one of 
the most useful of shrubs in a late border. It is 
beautiful Aconitum volubile, and with its 
successor Aconitum Wilsoni. Several of the 
Clematises, such as Lady Northcliffe and Perle 
d'Azur, look their best climbing into bushes of 
Ceanothus; and the herbaceous Clematis of the 
Davidiana class can be used in the same company. 
One of the best arrangements of a subtle kind 
that I have tried is of Ceanothus, Clematis, and 
spikes of Aconitum volubile, fronted by Clematis 
Campanile and C. cyprius, and edged with a solid 
mass of a form of C. Davidiana. All these plants 
are approximately of the same colour, but of con- 
trasting form. For variety of colour there is a 
mass of pink Phlox (E. Campbell and Gruppen 
Konigin), and I am trying yellow Gladiolus in 


with 


order to bring in the needed yellow. Asters 
puniceus, pulcherrimus, Shorti, Amellus and 
Thomsoni, and Aconitum Fischeri also belong 


to this group. Another beautiful use of Ceanothus 
is with Echinops humilis, Potentilla Friedrichseni 
and canary yellow herbaceous Potentilla. Eryn- 
gium Oliverianum and Mulleins are good with 
these, and a deep red, perhaps Bergamot, is 
needed to complete the colour. 

Eryngium Oliverianum.—the this 
plant could be used as the basis of a whole border. 
It is amusing to collect scraps of the various yellow 


colour of 
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look well with the orange scarlets of the Red Hot 
Pokers; and Helenium rubrum and Artemisia 
Jactiflora are fairly good. Montbretia Germania, 
Antholyza and Cimicifuga cordifolia are other 
additions. 

But, as I have said, I do not feel that I know 
how to use Red Hot Pokers or Tiger Lilies. Will 
some kind reader help ? A PAINTER. 


(To be continued.) 


SPA-TH’S CORNEL 


(Cornus alba var. Spæthii). 


AMONG variegated deciduous shrubs this is very 
highly valued ; in fact, it has been named as the 
effective coloured-leaved shrub cultivated 
Certainly a group or bed with a 
setting of green grass, with or without a good 
dark background, is an addition to any pleasure 
grourd. Spath’s Cornel is said to have originated 
in a curious manner. The species Cornus alba 
was used as a stock to graft the variety variegata. 
The scion died, but, just below where the graft 
was put on, a yellow-leaved twig developed, the 
origin of the subject of this note. 

Cornus Spethii thrives in most soils. In the 
light sandy soil of Kew the bushes do amazingly 


most 
in our gardens. 


CORNUS ALBA 


and orange flowers and place them on an Eryngium 
plant. To my mind the finest of all the contrasts 
of this kind is that with Montbretia George Davison, 
which is of a colour between orange and yellow. 
Other contrasts of great beauty can be made with 
Alstroemerias, with yellow Potentillas, and with 
deep red Potentilla, orange pilosum Poppies, 
and that wonderful Lily, pseudo-tigrinum. 

I am experimenting with Tiger Lilies and with 
Red Hot Pokers. I should be most grateful 
to any reader who would give me any suggestions 
as to the use of these magnificent colours. I 
do not like the association with bright yellow 
Helianthus and Rudbeckias, which one often sees. 
The Tiger Lilies, especially L. tigrinum Fortunei 
giganteum, look splendid against an old brick 
wall, and I mean to put with them the cream white 
of Clematis Flammula and some grey green, 
possibly Buddleia nivea, or perhaps Buckthorn. 
The violet colours, such as Buddleia, Thalictrum 
and the more violet Aster, such as Ultramarine, 


VAR. SPÆTHII. 


well. Increase is generally practised by layering. 
In nurseries stools are grown for the purpose. 
When only one or two plants are required, it is 
easy to layer several of the outer lower branches. 
Cuttings made of the half-ripe growths root readily 
in a propagating-frame with slight bottom-heat 
during late summer, and leafless growths may 
be inserted as cuttings in the open ground in 
October, 

In addition to the rich yellow colouring of the 
foliage of Spzth’s Cornel from spring to autumn, 
the red-barked twigs are ornamental in winter. 
A companion plant is C. alba var, sibirica 
variegata, with attractive creamy white margined 
leaves. A. Q. 


The Hampton Court Vine.—This majestic 
old Vine has nearly 400 bunches of Grapes on 
it this year. It is a Black Hamburgh and was 
planted in 1768. As the fruit is practically 
ripe, cutting will shortly begin, 
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SPRING CABBAGE 


HERE can scarcely be a more valuable 

spring crop than that secured from a 

bed of early Cabbages. To obtain 

such, however, demands special efforts 

in seed-sowing and planting. It may 
be possible in some gardens and in some soils to 
grow Cabbages sufficiently early without trouble, 
but as a rule, unless particularly good cultivation 
is afforded, the Cabbages, instead of being ready 
for the kitchen in March, will not be large enough 
to cut before the end of May or even later. 

There have been many arguments as to the 
best dates upon which to sow these Cabbages. 
No hard and fast rule can be laid down. I 
strongly advise two sowings, the object being to 
prevent, as far as humanly possible, failure, 
which may be caused either by mishap or, in 
some seasons, by the bolting of a large percentage 
of the crop. Make a sowing at once in drills, 
thinly, and have too many plants rather than 
too few. Should the weather and soil be dry, 
water the drills before sowing; subsequently 
keep the plants watered and protected from 
vermin. Another sowing should be made as 
soon as the first leaves are well through the soil. 
Plant a bed from each sowing, and, whatever 
contingency should occur, one or the other should 
be a success. 

Much healthier plants are produced if pricked off 
into a nursery bed when in the fourth leaf, because 
I find that sturdiness and fibrous root formation 
are encouraged thereby. Each plant when trans- 
planted has a clear space in which it can develop, 
its leaves receiving an equal share of light and 
air; consequently the whole plant has an upright, 
sturdy character which fits it well for its winter 
endurance. Small but sturdy plants are far 
superior, and such, planted to constitute the 
main crop, may usually be relied upon to pass 
through ordinarily severe weather without serious 
injury. In selecting plants, therefore, it is best 
to place the most advanced in rows together. 
If very early hearts are required, these plants 
may be expected to furnish them if given 
moderately rich soil and a somewhat sheltered 
position. 

The best position for the main crop is undoubt- 
edly an open one on firm, fertile, but not over- 
enriched soil. Here they will grow slowly but 
hardily. Cabbages will not grow well on poor 
land, but the plants will succeed admirably on 
ground that has been liberally manured for a 
previous crop, such as Onions or early Potatoes. 
Heavily manuring and then planting is not advis- 
able except on the very poorest soil, after which 
it should be made firm, so that a steady, sturdy 
growth may be induced, rather than a strong 
one in rich, loose soil. 

Having prepared the ground well, either by 
forking or digging so as to intermix the enriching 
material and break down the clods, very light 
soil should be made firm by treading or rolling 
in dry weather, The firming process not only 
consolidates the particles, reducing rapid evapora- 
tion of moisture, but it assists the freer formation 
of a mass of fibrous roots. 

The date on which to plant out must be deter- 
mined by the size of the plants. When they are 
about 6 inches high and have from eight to ten 
good leaves they may be safely transferred to their 
permanent quarters. The most generally useful 
distance the rows should be apart is 2 feet, and 
the space between the plants 18 inches. Some 
growers, desirous of securing an early cutting of 
small hearts, place the plants 1 foot apart in the 
rows. This affords an opportunity to cut out 
every other plant_before they all become so large 
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as to spoil one another. The drills may be 
3 inches deep. They serve to hold water for the 
benefit of the plants during the early part of 
the time after planting, and they also afford a 
little protection. Subsequently the soil may be 
levelled close to the stems, as that will make 
the plants more secure in the ground, they being 
liable to be loosened by strong winds. 

The best plants ought to be selected for planting 
in all cases. Those drawn direct from the seed- 
beds cannot be obtaincd with soil adhering to 
the roots if the seedlings are growing thickly 
together; but if the seeds were sown thinly, 
numbers may be secured with good balls of soil 
if lifted carefully in moist weather. It is not 
necessary, however, that soil shall adhere to the 
roots, aS with care in placing the roots straight 
down in good soil and affording a good watering 
at once, the plants will quickly be established. 

The seedlings previously transplanted in a bed 
to strengthen should, if the weather be dry, have 
a heavy watering the day previous to planting, 
when each plant may be carefully lifted with all 
its roots preserved among plenty of soil which 
comes with the roots. These should be planted 
with a trowel. Smaller plants may be left in the 
beds or dibbled in 4 inches apart to remain for 
the winter and to be planted out in spring. After a 
severe winter there are often many vacancits 
to fill, and these plants are very uscful. 

When the young plants have become estab- 
lished and a dry day can be obtained, it is an 
excellent plan to hoe the soil between them 
lightly. It is an aid to growth, also warms the 
ground by admitting air, and keeps down weeds. 
After this, scarcely any attention is needed until 
February is in, when the plants may have dressings 
of soot, nitrate of soda, applications of liquid 
manure, guano, and other stimulants, all of which 
are excellent, with plenty of hoeing to render the 
surface soil loose. The crop cannot be too much 
encouraged to have Cabbage of the highest 
excellence. 

The varieties I recommend for autumn sowings 
are Sutton’s Harbinger, April, Imperial, and 
Carter’s Springtide. JAMES A. PAICE. 


Gardening of the Week 


FOR SOUTHERN GARDENS. 


The Kitchen Garden. 


Carrots.—Thin out the young plants to 3 inches 
or 4 inches apart, and if the ground is dry give 
them a good watering. Light dustings of well- 
seasoned soot during showery weather will be 
beneficial. 


Beetroot.—When these are large enough for use 
they may be lifted and stored in a cool shed or 
in a shady position outdoors. Finely sifted ashes 
or sand may be used for covering them. 


Winter Onions.—These may be sown at once. 
Sow in drills about x foot apart. See that the 
ground is quite firm before sowing, and water the 
drills if the ground is dry. Cranston’s Excelsior 
is an excellent variety for autumn sowing. 


Parsley.—A portion of the plants which were 
sown in thespring should be cut down to encourage 
new leaves. This will be of great service for the 
winter and the plants will stand a greater amount 
of frost than those which are not cut down. 


Potatoes.—All early varieties must now be 
lifted and placed in a cool shed from which all 
light should be excluded. Leave the tubers which 
are required for seed on the ground for a few days 
betore placing them in their winter quarters. 


Fruit Under Glass. 


Melons in Frames.—Much care is necessary in 
the management of these during cold, stormy 
weather. If the plants are clean, it is not advisable 
to syringe them in the afternoon and only very 
slightly in the forenoon, as the fruits are now 
netting, and too much moisture is the cause of 


THE GARDEN. 


coarse netting, which often results in the fruits 
cracking. Givethe plants abundance of stimulants 
till the fruits are colouring. At this stage pleuty 
of air must be admitted during favourable weather, 
and a little air must be left on all through thenight. 


Cucumbers in Frames.—Go over the plants 
regularly and remove old leaves and superfluous 
growth. Cut the fruits before they become too 
large and place them in a cool cellar. With careful 
ventilation and plenty of stimulants the plants 
will continue in bearing till the end of the autumn. 


The Hardy Fruit Garden. 


Early Pears.—Much care is necessary in 
selecting Pears for dessert. Most varieties of 
early Pears are best when used directly they are 
taken from the trees. 


Early Apples.—Such varieties as Irish Peach, 
Beauty of Bath and Mr. Gladstone are ripening 
now, and should be taken straight from the tree 
for iminediate use. If kept they quickly deteriorate. 


Figs——Remove all superfluous growth as it 
appears, All extra strong shoots must be removed, 
leaving those which are short-jointed and of medium 
strength. Keep the trees well supplied with water, 
especially those growing against walls and fences. 
When the fruits commence to ripen they must be 
protected from birds and insects. 


The Flower Garden. 


Early Flowering Chrysanthemums. — Give 
these plenty of stimulants now they are showing 
their flower-buds. Syringe them once a week with 
an insecticide to destroy aphis. See that they are 
securely staked as a precaution against rough 
winds. 

Plants in Tubs.—Pelargoniums require regular 
attention to tying. The variety Clorinda is a 
beautiful plant for growing in tubs, and flowers 
continuously all through the season. The tubs 
are now full of roots and require abundance of 
water. Agapanthuses must be watered regularly 
with manure water, or they will fail to flower well 
next Season. 


Roses.—Water these every day during hot 
periods, and give them a little artificial manure 
occasionally. Remove dead flowers and leaves, and 
regulate the growths if necessary. 


Plants Under Glass. 


General Work.—Pot up Malmaison layers when 
ready and place them near the glass in a cool bouse. 
Shade them from bright sun till they have recovered 
from the shift. Sow seeds of Cyclamen towards 
the end of the month. Water Camellia reticulata 
freely and give a little artificial manure to help 
the flower-buds which are now forming. Azaleas 
are now forming their flower-buds and require 
plenty of stimulants. Spray them with the hose- 
pipe every evening after a hot day. 

E. HARRISS. 
(Gardener to Lady Wantage.) 
Lockinge Gardens, Wantage, Berks. 


FOR NORTHERN GARDENS. 


The Kitchen Garden. 


Winter Spinach.—A sowing should be made 
now of the Prickly variety to stand the winter. 
Sow in drills 15 inches apart, and afterwards 
thin out the plants to about a foot apart. If 
these are allowed to become drawn and weakly 
they will more than likely be killed during severe 
frost. 


Winter Cucumbers.—Preparations should now 
be made to ensure a supply of Cucumbers during 
the winter months. Plants for this crop will 
require more than ordinary care, as if these are 
allowed to become attacked by red spider or 
other insects, failure is sure tore sult. See that 
the pits are made scrupulously clean, and encourage 
the plants to make sturdy growth before being 
put into the bed. 


Tomatoes.— Young plants intended for furnishing 
supphes during the winter and early spring months 
should soon be ready for the final potting. The 
plants must be grown on as sturdily as possible, 
admitting air freely both night and day. Pinch 
out all side shoots as they appear, and the main 
shoot should be stopped when it has grown the 
desired height. As soon as a number of fruits 
have set, give occasional applications of liquid 
manure. 

Lettuce.—A sowing should now be made of 
some of the hardier sorts intended to stand the 
winter. Stanstead Park and Winter White Cos 
are excellent varieties for present sowing. 
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The Flower Garden. 


Rock Garden.—The chief work in this depart- 
ment at the moment is keeping the plants clean 
by removing all decayed leaves and weeds. 
Continue to propagate soft-wooded plants likely 
to be damaged later by severe frosts. Collect the 
seed of many of the Primulas that have ripened, 
and if additional stock is required, sow the seed 
at once. 


Herbaceous Plants.—The various subjects in 
the herbaceous border will require almost daily 
attention, The taller plants get blown about 
during high wind, and must be secured to the 
supports to prevent them being broken over. 
Much can be done to keep the border tidy by 
cutting away decayed flower-spikes and removing 
all weeds.  Unsightly blanks can still be filled 
up by carefully lifting such lateflowering plants 
as border Chrysanthemums, 


Plants Under Glass. 


Schizanthus.—Seeds should now be sown of 
the various torms of this excellent spring-flowering 
plant. The seeds may either be sown in pans or 
small pots and stood in a cold frame. As soon 
as the seedlings are fit to handle, prick them out 
singly into small pots and replace them for a time 
in frames, keeping them well up to the glass. 
Avoid at all stages of growth the slightest suspicion 
of coddling. 

Mignonette.—For winter and spring flowering 
sow now in small pots filled with a rather rich 
compost. Drop a few seeds in the centre of 
each pot, thinning the seedlings later to not more 
than three. Grow on near the glass in cold 
fraines until the approach of winter, when they 
should be transferred to a shelf in the greenhouse. 


Caladiums.—As soon as these foliage plants 
show signs of ripening, they should be removed 
to cooler quarters. This does not by any means 
suggest that they should be neglected. On the 
contrary, they will require to be given a little 
water until the foliage has completely died down, 
when the plants can be stored under a stage. 


The Hardy Fruit Garden. 


Strawberries.——Where a fresh plantation is 
required, no time should be lost in having the 
plants put in. Assuming that the ground has 
been trenched and liberally manured, it must be 
well broken and firmed before planting, as Straw- 
berries delight in a firm root-run. 


Fruit Under Glass. 


Vineries.—Houses containing ripe Grapes must 
be kept cool and airy, and where tbe bunches are 
to hang for a long time it will be advisable to 
afford a slight shade during bright sunshine. 
The bunches should be examined frequently for 
decayed berries, removing these at once. 


Late {Grapes.—The first consideration should 
be to preserve the foliage in a healthy condition, 
and this can best be done by creating a buovant 
atmosphere; also see that the border is in a 
proper condition as regards moisture. 

Jonn HIGHGATE. 

(Head-gardener to the Marquis of Linlithgow. 

Hopetoun, South Queensferry, Linlithgow. 


How to Get Rid of Wasps 


AT this season of the year wasps usually begin to 
attack the fruit, and their destructive activities are 
catricd on for some time. The usual method of 
trapping is by means of bottles containing a little 
ale, beer, or treacle and water, hung from the 
branches of trees and bushes, &c. When a wasps’ 
nest or hive is discovered in the ground, in a dry 
mossy bank, for example, it can be dug up or burnt. 
Pour a little tar into it and apply a lighted match 
or taper. If the wasps have found a retreat under 
the slates of a roof, or in any place where they 
cannot easily be got at, search for the chink 
which they make their doorway. Fill up any 
other chinks through which they might escape, 
then place the mouth of an empty bottle over 
the aperture through which the wasps pass in and 
out of their “ bike.” Do this in the evening after 
the wasps have gone to rest. When the wasps 
emerge from their hive in the morning, they fall 
into the bottle and are caught.) 


Balthangie, Turns, Aberdeen... Joun WIGHT. 
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ANSWERS 
TO CORRESPONDENTS 


FLOWER GARDEN. 


RRHINUMS FAILING (R. E. L.).— The Antir- 
BR ok are attacked by a fungus, a species of Septoria, 
which sometimes causes serious damage, and even death 
to these plants. Spraying with Bordeaux mixture or 
Burgundy mixture would be a useful preventive measure. 
BUNCH-FLOWERED NARCISSI (Penwarne).—These 
would not be likely to prove satisfactory permanently 
in the grass, and it woul entirely depend upon the size 
and quality of the bulbs whether they even flowered in 
the year following their being planted. You tell us 
nothing of the soil and local conditions, upon which so 
much hinges; hence we can but generalise by way of 
reply. At the same time, our experience is such that we 
should not consider them worthy of the time needed to 


lant them. 
g SWEET PEAS (T. R. Booth).—Ii you are thinking of 
exhibiting in a class for six, you should grow nine sorts 
at least, or even twelve, so as to have something to pick 
from. Another important matter is that of including 
novelties of distinction. Some of the novelties that 
have secured awards this year are Annie Ireland, 
Mascott’s White, Market Pink, Hawlmark Pink, Gladys 
and Mascott’s Scarlet, all of which have been described 
in detail in THE GARDEN within the past few weeks, 
Most of them are of an epoch-making character, The 
six best in the list you submit are Alex. Malcolm, Edna 
May, Hercules, Mrs. A. Hitcheock, Mrs. T. Jones and 
Warrior. You may grow them on the single-stem or 
two-stem system, as you think fit, this mattering less, 
perhaps, than the day by day routine of culture. Attention 
to details is the thing which matters, and this must be 
seen to in the exhibition tent as well as in the garden, 

MAUVE PERENNIAL POPPY (E. B. B., N.S.W).— 
No such thing as a mauve-coloured paron Poppy 
has to our knowledge ever existed in this country, and 
we speak with an experience of the Temple Shows since 
their very beginning; hence we ima ine your informant 
must have mistaken some other plant for it. What 
that other might prove to be is not easy to say. Ostrowskia 
magnifica from Central Asia might, to the uninitiated, be 
suggestive of a Poppy, though in reality it belongs to the 
Bellflower Order and is not easy to grow or flower. The 
Himalayan Poppywort, Meconopsis Wallichi, has blue 
flowers in a great inflorescence 6 feet high, but it is not 
suited to cutting. Moreover, it is of biennial duration 
only, albeit it is a glorious plant in the heyday of its 
flower beauty and remains good for weeks. M. aculeata 
and M. sinuata are others with bluish flowers ; all are, 
however, rather difficult to grow successfully. We regret 
we cannot further assist you. We are interested to hear 
of your successful efforts for so good a cause, 


FRUIT GARDEN. 


ATHER WALNUTS AND HOW TO TREAT 
ened tO. EI- The time to gather Walnuts is indicated 
by the nuts falling in ones or twos occasionally. Then 
the nuts should be stored under cover, and the husks 
will soften and come off easily; but they have to be 
pulled off by hand. The nuts, after the husks have been 
removed, should be spread outdoors on a mat and- be 
thoroughly dried, not so much by direct sunshine 
as by drying winds. Protect from rain during this process. 
As soon as you are satisfied that the nuts are perfectly dry, 
store in fine sand, not too dry, in tubs, first placing down a 
layer of sand, then a layer of nuts, and so on, until the tub 
is full. Keep the tubs airtight. A dry and modcrately 
cool cellar is a good place to keep them in. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 


LONICERA AND OTHER QUESTIONS (C. M. Davidson). 
It is a little too risky to name flowering pma from a 
description, though, had you sent a spray, it might have 
been correctly named at once. One of the most accom- 
modating of flowering climbers is the double-flowered 
Kerria japonica, but whether it would succeed on a north 
wall in Perthshire is open to question. Give it and Pyrus 
japonica a trial. The failure of the Gentians to expand 
their flowers is most likely due to the fact that they were 
imperfectly formed, the rosettes of leaves bearing them 
developing too late in the season. This state of things 
may have been brought into being by over-dryness at 
the roots of the plants during the season of growth, or 
by a too congested condition of the growth itself, or the 
two combined. Absence of root moisture during summer 
precludes the possibility of good growth in this plant 
at the right moment, and is the precursor of a larger 
measure of blindness in the plant than most people 


imagine. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


IVY DESTROYING OLD WALLS (G. H.).—The Ivy 
in question could be killed by thoroughly soaking with 
weed killer the wall in which it is growing. It must, 
however, be soaked from the top, sides and bottom in 
order to thoroughly poison the material in which the 
roots are growing. The weed killer will, of course, kil] 
all other forms of plant life with which it comes in contact, 


LAVENDER WATER BUSINESS (A. R. 7'.).—We regret 
to inform you that Miss Sprules died recently, and, as 
far as we can gather, her Lavender water business has 
been discontinued. We are told, however, that the late 
Sir Walter Gilbey’s distillery is still being used, and that 
the publie is still being supplied with the scent. You 


should write to The Manager, The Elsenham Lavender- 


Distillery, Elsenbam, Essex, 


THE GARDEN. 


BOOK ON GARDENING, AND OTHER QUESTIONS 
(S. M. H.).—Nicholson’s Dictionary of Gardening is 
that most likely to be of service. tt Gill and Co. 
London, were the publishers. Boiling water poured 
over the nest is the quickest way of getting rid of ants, 
and if pursued in hundreds are quickly destroyed. Seek 
out their nests, or draw them to a convenient place by 
peang a meaty bone down to form a trap. What is 

est or correct to do with a neglected garden could only 
be accurately determined after inspecting the site, but, 
assuming it has been long without attention, it may be 
necessary to dig up and discard much of what now exists, 
in the interests of what may have to come. Such matters 
as trenching and manuring are, however, of fundamental 
importance. Liming, too, may be necessary, and other 
things. Why not seek out an expert and invite him to 
view the place, and take his advice? It is the only 
satisfactory way, and his fee may be saved many times 
over. We will give the address of a reliable one should 
you decide to adopt that course. 


NAME OF PLANT.—M. C. B..—Polypodium Dryo- 
pteris (Oak Fern). 


SOCIETIES 


ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


THE excessive heat of the moment and of the 
days preceding the fortnightly meeting held 
at the London Scottish Drill Hall on August 12 
had left its mark on all the cut flowers exhibited, 
which for the season of the year were well up 
to the average. Gladioli were in great force, 
the choicest of all being seen in a group of 
moderate extent from Major Churcher. There 
was also a big display from Langport and another 
from Holland, but the heat and packing had 
told heavily on those from the latter source. 
Other hardy flowers included a delightful lot of 
Dierama from Mr. Scrase-Dickins, and some good 
Delphiniums from Merstham. Greenhouse plants 
came from one or two sources. Orchids and fruit 
were represented by only single exhibits. 


ORCHID COMMITTEE. 


Present: Sir Harry J. Veitch (chairman), and Messrs, 
J. O’Brien, A. Dye, W. Bolton, F. J. Hanbury, C. H. 
Curtis, J. Charlesworth, Pantia Ralli, F. Sander and 
R. A. Rolfe. 

There was only one exhibit of Orchids, and this came 
from Messrs. Hassail and Co., Southgate, London, N. A 
silver Flora medal was awarded to the above firm for this 
fine group. Among the exhibits were Cattleya Sybil 
(C. iridescens x aurea), C. Mulleri alba, C. Hardyana 
alba, Lælio-Cattleya Golden Oriel, C. Judah, C. Regiua 
and Cypripedium Rossetti. 


FLORAL COMMITTEE. 


Present: H. B. May, Esq. (chairman), and Messrs. 
J. Green, G. Reuthe, J. Heal, J. W. Moorman, G. Harrow, 
C. R. Fielder, A. Turner, H. J. Jones, C. Dixon, J. Dickson, 
E, F.. Hazelton, W. P. Thomson, J. Hudson, C. E., 
Pearson, E. H. Jenkins, W. J. Bean, J. T Bennett-Poë, 
H. Cowley and W. Howe. 


GLADIOLI. 


Messrs. Kelway arranged an extensive exhibit of these, 
though the spikes in the main were not of the high-class 
quality that we are accustomed to see. Varieties of the 
“ Lang-prim’”’ set were rather numerous, some of the more 
distinct being Ghost (soft yellow), T. W. Sanders (scarlet 
and yellow), Wraith, Sylph and George Gordon. Primu- 
linus major is a misleading name given to a golden yellow 
variety marked or blotched with rich crimson in the 
lower petals, in which latter particular it differs entirely 
from the typical species. Others apart from this set 
were Barbara (yellow and cream with crimson blotches), 
Star of Langport, Lady Scott (flesh), J. W. Kelway 
(crimson), Lady M. Digby (cream and pink, with great 
velvety crimson blotches internally) and Sir E. Carson 
(red and crimson fancy). 

Major Churcher, Alverstoke, was awarded a silver 
Flora medal for a small, though particularly choice lot 
of these flowers. His primulinus hybrids impressed us 
by reason of their dainty grace and refinement, while 
retaining the true characteristics of the species from 
which they have descended. Vega was particularly 

leasing, and in its greenish vellow colour distinct. 

ruminella is of lovely salmon tone; Firefly, glowing 
crimson scarlet; Anamosa, pale salmon, internally 
flaked crimson. Midsummer Dream has a velvety sheen 
over rich reddish scarlet. The finest of the set, however, 
was Alice Tiplady, of the deepest apricot and salmon, 
shaded internally with yellow. This is a lovely variety ; 
we know nothing to equal it. Negro—not a primulinus 
form-—is of blackish velvet with purple shade; and 
Senator Holland, mauve and blue, has a purple blotch 
on each of the lower petals. It is handsome and distinct. 
Great freshness characterised the whole, while the colour 
distribution was very pleasing. 

A large and varied assortment of these flowers was 
also sent from Messrs. J. J. Grulleman and Sons, Lisse, 
Holland, but, owing to the great heat, many had suffered 
during transit. Primulinus varicties were freely shown 
among Palms. In all probability we may see these in 
better form later, and, if again staged, we think a less 
free use of the variegated Acer Negundo might provide 
an improved effect. 


Digitized by 
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GREENHOUSE PLANTS. 


Messrs. H. B. May and Sons, Limited, Edmonton, 
contributed an excellent Fern group, interspersing it 
with flowering plants. Nephrolepis Dreyeri and N. Scotti, 
the twain hard-looking miniatures of N., exaltata, and 
as such invaluable as room plants, were excellent; while 
N. gracillima, perhaps the most useful of the plumose 
set, and N. elegantissima were also good. Lygodium 
japonicum and Pteris Childsi were others of useful 
character, Antirrbinums Canary Bird, Nelrose and 
Orange King were seen in groups. 

Messrs. Allwood Brothers contributed a representative 
lot of Carnations. The Allwoodi Pinks were very beautiful 
in variety. 

FRUIT AND VEGETABLE COMMITTEE. 

Present: C. G. A. Nix, Esq. (chairman), the Rev. 
W. Wilks, and Messrs. W. Pope, W. Bates, G. F. Tinley, 
O. Thomas, H. Markham, J. Harrison, A. R. Allan 
F. Perkins, W. H. Divers,’ G. P. Barry, E. A. Bunyard 
and E. Harriss. 

This section had its only representative in a small 
exhibit of the first named from Messrs. Bunyard and Co., 
Maidstone. Dishes of Piums included a superb sample 
of Oullin’s Golden Gage, Czar, red and yellow Myrobalan, 
and Heron (very dark variety). Apples were repre- 
sented by superb examples of Beauty of Bath, White 
Transparent, Rev. W. Wilks, Gladstone and Maidstone 
Favourite. Dishes of Pears were also shown. Silver- 
gilt Knightian medal. 


Around the Markets 


HY Tomatoes should suddenly have 
become dearer now that the weather is 
so favourable for this semi-tropical fruit 
passes my comprehension. A week ago 
there seemed prospects of “ Toms "—as 
the name is abbreviated in the trade— 
being retailed at 7d. or 8d. per lb., 
if not the oldtime 6d. perlb.; but up they went, and now we 
have to pay 10s. per dozen pounds for the best, with seconds 
at 8s. to 9s., and nothing cheaper than 7s., unless it be 
occasional supplies of spotted or caterpillar-gnawed samples, 
which are really dear at any price. Guernseys are equally 
dear, even though these do not compare with English- 
grown samples, So there are no hopes of buying week- 
end Tomatoes at much less than 10d. to 1s. 1d., or more, 
per lb. In pre-war days we were satisfied to sell at 6d. 
per lb. Tomatoes which cost us 44d. per lb., but it seems 
that these conditions will never return. In these days of 
everything “up” in price, the old 1}d. per lb. profit. 
is not nearly enough. 

That all the accessories, including the retailer’s cost 
of living, have increased enormously is well known to all, 
and to meet these the retailer’s profits must be increased 
100 per cent.; but what is rarely realised is the loss 
entailed in “breaking the scale.” Not one customer 
in a hundred would be content with exact weight, and 
you get exact weight when the two scale-pans are level. 
For the Tomato side, or whatever else is being weighed, 
to go down, more than weight is needed. This little 
bit of extra weight on one pound is not much, but in the 
aggregate it amounts up, and, in addition, there is the 
physical impossibility of “weighing close” with any 
except small fruits. So great is the disability that it 
needs a very clever salesman to weigh up more than 
eleven separate pounds from a twelve-pound “strike °” 
of Tomatoes of average size, With the smaller samples 
11}lb. can often be retailed; more is an impossibility, 
eet oe principle is the same with all produce sold by 
weight. 

The cheap greengrocery lines of the day are A ples 
and Plums, but even these will not be cheap for long. 
Influenced by the tropical heat, early season fruits are 
ripening apace, and, as a natural corollary, pass out of 
condition rapidly, so that, unless there is a quick sale, 
much becomes unfit for food. I have never known 
Plums deteriorate so quickly as during the t week. 
The half-ripe Plum of yesterday is dead ripe this morning, 
and beginning to decay by nightfall, This, I am convinced, 
is partly due to wrong methods of gathering and to 
lack of grading. Be that as it may, it is a trying time. 
The best dessert Apples can be sold retail at 8d. per Ib., 
and the values run down to about 3d. per lb., according 
to quality, There is always a good sale for best quality 
Colonial Apples, but, at the moment, few are to be had. 
Ripe Pears are just as perishable as Plums, but they could 
be retailed at from d. to 10d. per lb., except for 
the very finest samples, which cannot be sold much 
under 4d, cach. The cheapest Pears are the rosy little 
Chalk Pears, otherwise known as Cherry Pears, but their 
appearance is the best part of them. The pleasure of 
realisation is not equal to the anticipation. 

We are still waiting for the penny Orange and, in fact, 
for Oranges at any price. Lemons are very plentiful 
and mostly of splendid quality. These can well be sol 
at 14d. and 2d. each. English Grapes do not sell well 
generally, but the foreign Swectwaters sell readily at. 
from 10d, to 1s. 3d. per lb., according to condition, and 
they are certainly most refreshing these scorching days. 

Cucumbers are still very dear, and must be sold at 
from 8d. to Is, each to leave a profit. Despite the weather, 
Green Peas are very good indeed, and can be sold at 
2s. per peck and upwards. Runner Beans are becoming 
smaller and, unless rains soon come, will be scarce; at 
resent the selling price should be 3d. to 5d. per Ib. 
‘aulitlowers and Cabbages remain steady, and there is 
not the demand for Lettuces one would expect. 

The flower trade is bad for all concerned. The latest 
arrivals are Chrysanthemums, for which 8d. to 1s, 6d, 
each is asked in the market for disbudded blooms—quite 
good flowers, but nothing out of the way. The pot 
Chrysanthemums are very good indeed, and 80 are l 
Pelargoniums, ia scoparia, Asters and Heliotropes. 
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You can erect this Green- 
house in 90 minutes. 


This splendid Greenhouse for Amateurs comes to you in sections—glazed, 
painted, and complete in every detail—everything so accurately fitted 
(even bolt holes ready drilled) that in about 90 minutes you can erect and 
have it ready for occupation. The parts fit together almost as easy as a 
sectional bookcase. 


The illustrations show : (1) No. 49a, Greenhouse in actual use. (2) The Sections of 
one half of the house put together. (3) The constructional units of the other half of the 
house, forming one side, half of roof, and one end. 


lt is advisable to set the House on a 43-inch brick footing, or we can supply tarred 
sleepers at extra cost. 


This Greenhouse has the characteristics of all B. & P. Structures—sturdy 
strength and splendid finish—given by the best of sound selected materials, 
built up by skilled craftsmen—the only kind of buildings which give 
convincing value for money in lasting usefulness. 


Write for List of Garden Frames and Small Greenhouses. 


Š ‘Boulton g Raul £0. 


NORWICH 


No. 49a.—Small Greenhouse. 
Size 10ft. by 8ft, (other sizes made). Painted two 


coats. Glazed with 15 oz. glass. Enquiries invited for Heating Systems, Conservatories, Vinery Ranges, 
| Beng P nee cnt 10 O Peach Houses, Carnation Houses, Garden Frames, etc, of all 
eady for immediate delivery. Carriage Paid to descriptions, with requisite accessories. 


stations in England and Wales. 


Sirona pilab and ene Primulas and Cinerarias 


best for every purpose. Pot Now and have abundance of flowers all winter in cool ESTABLISHED 1882. 
greenhouse. Primulas: Sinensis, Stellata, Malacoides and 
Obconica Gigantea. Cinerarias, Large Flowered and Stellata. No conneotion with any other Firm ofa 
All extra strong sturdy plants, ready for potting. similar name. 

Sent carriaze paid for 3/- per dozen. 


H. H. MAW & SON, 
FRIARWOOD NURSERIES, PONTEFRACT. 


ALLWOODS’ CARNATION SUNDRIES 


SAMEN Gent OR reduesi; List 6 Free. Buy from the Practical Growers. 
Our fully illustrated and descriptive 


f Catalosue contains full information 
0 t regarding all necessary sundries for 
z z °9 °9 the successful cultivation of your 


Carnations, including Allwoods’ 
Carnation Food, All 


woods’ Patent Plant 
Support, Patent Label 
Holder, etc., etc. 


SOUTHWARK ST., LONDON, S.E. 1. 


PATENT 


ee (With Cultural Directions) 


Made in three sizes. 
_* greatest labour 


saving device in Horti- 
culture. 


Equip your garden, yourGreen- 
houses, and your House with 


THERMOMETERS 


i 10,-, 15/- and 20/- per 100. 
a We will gladly send our Catalogue, D g i f= 
post free, on application to 
Of Guaranteed Accuracy. |] KA 
An unreliable Thermometer is UAS 
like a watch that stops— : 
useless! When ordering 


Thermometers Specify 
“ Negretti & Zambra.” THE CARNATION SPECIALISTS (Dept. 4), HAYWARDS HEATH, SUSSEX 


Write to-day for Price List ” T.G.” 
| é"T.G GARDENING MADE EASY DIRECT FROM THE GROWERS. 


By E. T. COOK. Over 200 pages. 28 illustrations. 
. EGRETTI & ZAMBRA 7 M E Is now fready,.and will be sent post free 


° Sixth Edition Now Ready. 1/11 net; cloth 2/6 net; 
38, Holborn Viaduct, postage $d. © 1 on- application to themselves direct, at 


VEEN, HAARLEM, HOLLAND. 
| 5, Leadenhall Street, E.C. 3 Published at the Offices of “Countny Live.” LTD.. 90. OVERVEE 


siete 


INCE I gave in my notes the recipe 

for “making old hens tender” in the 

cooking, I have been asked for very 

many similar ‘‘ how-to-do-its.”” This week 

a reader asks me for the very best recipe 
for bottling chickens, and I shall be glad if lady 
readers will send me full particulars of the various 
methods they adopt, so that I can publish them 
for the benefit of others. 


A Useful Tonic for Fowls.—I am constantly 
asked to recommend a tonic for young stock 
that are not doing so well as the owner wishes. 
The question is usually served up very much 
after the following: ‘‘ My young pullets do not 
seem to be pushing along to my satisfaction and 
never seem eager for their mash. Can I give 
them a tonic?” Directly fowls of any age go 
off their food, the cause should be looked for. 
Sameness of feeding is a very common cause of 
lost appetites, and the latter cannot be main- 
tained unless there is sufficient greenery in the 
diet and unless the birds are made to scratch 
for every grain fed. Again, if coarse foods are 
used and there is not the feeding value in them 
that is desirable, or if they are not thoroughly 
scalded, the pullets or hens will go off their feed. 
Having rectified matters in the direction suggested 
above, the introduction of a tonic will do good, 
and ‘ Vi-do,” as manufactured by Messrs. White, 
Tomkins and Courage, Limited, of 48, Mark Lane, 
E.C.3, suggests itself. 


Keep Appetites Keen.—‘ Vi-do,” meaning the 
life-giver, is aptly named and is an extract of 
malt and hops. Place a teaspoonful in a cup, 
pour boiling water over, and you have a splendid 
health food for humans. At any rate, I have 
often sampled it, so can speak from experience. 
Being a very highly concentrated food, only a 
little must be used in the soft food, at the rate 
of 20z. for a dozen fowls and 10z. for twenty 
chicks or ducklings, as per the manufacturers’ 
instructions. It is a splendid bone-maker and 
stimulates the appetite, increasing the assimi- 
lability of other foods. Among the best uses 
to which “ Vi-do” can be put are for young 
growing stock, hens in the moult, cockerels being 
fattened for table, all stock during a very hot 
spell, ailing birds when in hospital and conva- 
lescent, and whenever there is a strain on the 
system. Too much importance cannot be attached 
to the feeding of fowls—young or adult. Keen 
appetites “ good and the best 
results are obtained only where there is palata- 
bility and assimilability. 


mean doers,” 


Value of Scratching Litter.—The value of 
litter cannot be overestimated, as scratching 
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POULTRY NOTES 


By W. POWELL-OWEN, F.B.S.A. 


exercise is essential for fowls of all ages. It not 
only aids digestion and keeps the blood ‘‘ on the 
move,” but also ensures healthy condition. Many 
poultry-keepers are under the impression that 
scratching exercise is only desirable for laying 
hens; but that is an erroneous idea. In quite 
90 per cent. of cases where results are poor from 
adult stock I blame condition, and one of the very 
important keys to the situation is held by the 
litter. All fowls show a tendency to put on fat, 
and more so when they are not in full lay; and 
where the breed is a table variety like the Orpington 
or the Sussex, the tendency is even greater. 
Bearing this in mind, all poultry-keepers should 
see that the adult hens have plenty of litter and 
that it is freely used, all grain being deeply buried 
therein. 


Care of the Moulters.—If the owner allows 
fat to line the abdomen and to interfere with 
every organ within the bird, he will never reap 
the maximum harvest. If a hen is to do her 
best by way of laying, she must be in laying 
condition, with the abdomen soft and pliable 
to the touch, and not hard like a bladder of lard. 
As a hen falls out of lay she will be apt to put 
on fat internally, and the safety valve lies in 
keeping the hens ever on the scratch for all grain 
given. When moulting and at rest the birds 
should be kept busy in the litter, even more so 
than when they were in lay. This putting on of 
internal fat applies equally to individual birds in 
the same flock. Supposing of ten Rhode Island 
Red hens one falls sick and drops out of lay for 
a few weeks, that bird will show a tendency to 
put on fat because of her inactivity alone; but 
if she and her sisters are compelled to scratch 
well for all grain, that plan will supply the anti-fat 
remedy. The best results accrue, then, where 
every bird in a pen is kept fit and in laying 
condition ; then there is even production. Low 
averages are certain where several birds do their 
best and others their worst, all because they vary 
in condition. 


Fat Birds are Poor Producers.—It is not 
sufficient to have the best laying breed, the 
soundest houses, and the best quality birds that 
money can buy. You must have all these, but 
then you are only ready for the start. If a 
pullet when “measured” is a likely 200-eggs- 
per-annum bird, that is no guarantee that she 
will lay the full number. In the hands of a 
poultry-keeper who knows his A BC of manage- 
ment she may lay the 200 eggs; but under the 
care of another who by bad management lets 
her get fat and out of condition, the return may 
be but seventy-eight eggs in the year. In the 
winter I like a little fat as a lining tothe abdomen ; 
not that hard bladder-of-lard fat, but a nice soft 
and pliable brand. You can get this by feeding 
up the bird into lay from mid-September. It 
will come as a result of the bird being fed liberally 
on a nourishing diet while she is not in lay, but 
while eggs are developing within her. With the 
fat there in the winter it will act as a reserve 
from which the birds can draw during the cold 
or wet spells. But before spring sets in the 
owner must take steps to reduce all fat and get 
once more prime laying condition. 


Winter Management.—Often winter egg records 
from a flock will be quite satisfactory, but directly 


spring arrives the total output drops. This is so 19 


because no allowance is made for the different 
seasons. Kept intensively all the winter, the 
birds get fat because they have not been compelled 
to scratch sufficiently; and the unfortunate 
part is that fat hens give eggs up to the time that 
every crevice within gets blocked with fat, and 
then they fall to pieces. It is a good plan as 
spring approaches to handle the birds for condition, 
and then to take steps to remove every particle 
of fat lining the abdomen. This can be done by 
allowing more range, by increasing the greenery 
and by a course of salts. Layers are kept 
intensively in the winter to prevent expcsure to 
unfavourable elements ; but as spring apprcaches 
you should let the birds out for a short spell daily 
in suitable weather, and then they will keep in 
full lay. All you have to do in the winter is to 
keep the birds intensively on wet or cold days, 
or when the ground is soaked; but an occa- 
sional run out, especially if followed by a meal 
to warm them up on their return to their 
quarters, will do good, provided the ground is 
dry and the elements favourable. It is con- 
tinuous exposure that must be prevented. And 
range will help us in keeping down fat and 
ensuring that soft and pliable abdomen which, 
is indicative of eggs in rapid and unchecked 
sequence. 


Care of Growing Stock.—Scratching exercise 
for young stock does the needful in aiding 
digestion. It keeps the birds healthy, and in 
consequence one lot of food passes on quite 
normally, making room for the next supply. On 
that system there is always the keen appetite 
present. The usual reason why growing stock 
are not provided with sufficient scratching exercise 
is that they are so often placed first in ordinary 
coops and later in roosting-houses. The grain 
is then scattered broadcast over the ground. If, 
instead of this plan, the poultry-keeper will only 
adopt some method whereby from birth chickens 
have a proper, well-littered place to scratch in 
for their grain feeds, he will be astounded at the 
health, robustness and forwardness of the young 
stock. Maturing pullets should be placed in 
houses of the intensive open-fronted type, where 
they can scratch in the litter for all grain fed. 
If ordinary roost ing-houses are in use, then attached 
to them should be scratching-sheds. The best 
coop is that having two compartments, in one 
of which the chicks can scratch for their grain 
while the mother hen is confined in the other. 
Where chickens are run together in flocks, there 
can be a special portable scratching-shed for their 
use. 


ADVICE ON POULTRY MATTERS. 


Mr. W. Powell-Owen, THE GARDEN Poultry 
Expert, will be pleased to answer, free of charge, any 
questions dealing with poultry-keeping. A stamped 
and addressed envelope should be enclosed, when a 
lengthy and detailed reply will be posted promptly. 
Communications should be sent to Mr. W. Powell- 
Owen, care of THE GARDEN, 20, Tavistock Street, 
Strand, W.C.2. Samples of foods (report thereon and 
suggested use), 18. 6d. ; post-mortems, 2s. 6d. each. 
Send samples and dead fowls (latter by rail and letters 
under separate cover) direct to W. Powell-Owen, 
“ Powell-Owen  Roultry Bureau, 474, High Street, 
TATENA RG) CAC he GS 
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ANY allotment holders, numbering 

some thousands, have recently been 

served with notices to quit their allot- 

ments. As a result, Sir Kingsley 

Wood, M.P., who was so energetic in 
the past Parliamentary Session on behalf of the 
allotment holders of the country, has, at the request 
of the National Union of Allotment Holders, made 
urgent representations to Lord Lee, the new 
President of the Board of Agriculture, as to the 
evictions which are now taking place and the large 
number of notices to quit that are being served. 
In his communication to Lord Lee, Sir Kingsley 
states that the necessity of safeguarding the allot- 
ment movement is as urgent as ever, in order 
(a) to protect the food supply, especially having 
regard to present transport difficulties; (b) to 
assist to combat the profiteer, and (c) to encourage 
a healthy recreation. 


Caterpillars on Cabbages.—Much damage is 
being done to Brassicas, such as Cabbages, 
Brussels Sprouts and Savoys, by Cabbage butter- 
flies; but, as the plague is making its appearance 
rather late in the season, it is not likely that it 
will prove so serious as in the last two or three 
years. We have found that spraying the plants 
with a weak solution of salt and water will drive 
the butterflies into neighbouring gardens and 
fields. This remedy, however, is not always 
effective. Dusting the Bracsicas with powdered 
lime while the dew 
is on them will pre- 
vent butterflies from 
laying their eggs on 
the plants. We are 
told, although we have 
not tried it, that if 
the ground is dressed 
with superphosphate of 
lime, the invading 
butterflies are driven 
away, presumably by 
the fumes from the 
superphosphate. It is 
not generally recognised 
that there are at least 
three pests: the Large 
White Cabbage butterfly, 
which lays its eggs 
in small clusters on 
the under side of the 
leaves; the Small 
Cabbage butterfly, 
which lays its eggs 
Singiy: and the 
Cabbage moth, which 
also lays its eggs in 
clusters on the 
under side of the 
leaf. 4 


EUCRYPHIA 


PINNATIFOLIA, SHOWN IN PROFUSION 
ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK 


Competition for Cabbage Butterflies—We 
chanced to look in at a flower show in the village 
of Horley, Surrey, on August 20, and were 
interested to see a class for Cabbage butterflies, 
The winner of the competition, 
Master George Brown, captured no fewer than 
172 butterflies. If competitions could be held in 
different parts of the country, it would go a long 
way towards keeping down this serious plague. 
Hand-picking the caterpillars is often spoken of 
Sprinkling paraffin 


open to children. 


as the most effective remedy. 
upon ashes and strewing these between the plants 
helps to check the ravages of the butterflies. 
However, when the attack is a severe one, the 


crop is generally spoilt, remedy or no 
remedy. 
Eucryphia  pinnatifolia.—This shrub, now 


flowering with unusual freedom in many gardens, 
is one of the most beautiful of the few that 
flower towards the end of summer. The flowers 
are white with a central tuft of stamens, reminding 
one in size and form of the St. John’s Wort. 
Although a native of Chile, this upright-growing 
shrub has hardy even in exposed 
gardens. It finest of the Eucryphias 
and does peaty soil among 
heather. 

The Mirabelle Plum.—This hardy fruit has 
proved of great value this season when many Plums 
have failed to produce crops. There are two varieties 


proved 
is the 
best in a 


AT THE LAST MEETING OF THE 
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grown in these gardens—the red and the yellow 
fruiting, both of which have borne full crops. 
Growing side by side in a grass-covered orchard, the 
red variety is the more vigorous and forms a shapely 
specimen of pyramidal habit. The yellow variety 
forms a more spreading tree. Fruit of the latter 
is preferred for bottling, while the red makes 
a delicious preserve. The trees are growing 
on poor gravelly soil, and seldom fail to produce 
a crop. Little attention is required in the matter 
of pruning, simply thinning out the branches as 
they become overcrowded. Fruit of the red 
variety is ripe by the end of July, followed by the 
yellow a fortnight later. A shapely tree covered 
with ripe fruit presents a striking picture and 
always catches the eye of the garden visitor. 
—CoLin Ruse, Reading. 


New Park for Glasgow.—On the recommenda- 
tion of the Parks Committee, the Corporation of 
Glasgow, at their meeting on August 14, resolved 
to purchase from Mr. Gordon of Aikenhead the 
property known as The Linn, Cathcart, as a public 
park. The price is £10,000, which is about £55 
per acre, a considerably lower sum per acre than 
the cost of many of the other Glasgow parks. 
That at Tollcross cost {£500 per acre. The Linn 
Park is a most picturesque one, by the banks of 
the River Cart, at one of its most attractive parts. 
A golf course is included in the purchase, but this 
is at present occupied by the Cathcary Castle 
Golf Club, which has 
taken steps to endeavour 
to safeguard the interests 
of its members 
that the park is passing 
into the hands of the 
Corporation... “Ine 
approve of 


now 


motion to 
the recommendation of 
the Parks Committee 
was carried by a large 
majority over an amend- 
ment, 

For Gnat Bites. — 
Those suffer from 
gnat bites will find com- 
fort in the use of Allen 
and Hanbury’s Musca- 
bane Lotion as a pre- 
ventive. Not only is it 
effective, but it is very 
pleasant to The 
effect of an application 
lasts about hours, 
but it 
renewed, as it is put up 
convenient 

that are 


who 


use. 


two 
can easily be 


in strong, 
little bottles 
easily. carried in the 
pogket.zG. J. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


The Editor is not responsible for the opinions 
expressed by correspondents.) 


A PITEOUS PROTEST. 

T does make me cross to sce my ripe Plums 
falling from the trees, and the sugar that 
was promised me for preserving stone fruit is 
being withheld till S-eptamber, when the Plums 
will be quite gone, and then I am to have only 
half the quantity of sugar I applicd for.—WINSOME 

( Anne Amateur’s ” nicce and amanuensis). 


LONICERA NITIDA AS A 
PLANT. 


NOTICE on page 381, in a note under the 

heading “ Quick - growing Conifers for a 
Hedge,” that your correspondent wants to know 
the name of a certain Honeysuckle. This must 
b- Lonicera nitida, I think. I always have thought 
it would make a good hedge.—SypNEY Morris, 
Earlham Hall, Norwich. 


AN AROMATIC PLANT GROWING AMONG 
CISTUS ALBIDA IN FRANCE. 

THINK perhaps the plant described by your 

correspondent in your issue of August 9, page 
381, may be Lavandula Stæchas. I had cuttings 
given me from a Cornish garden, where it was 
known as Greek Lavender. I sent it to Kew to 
be named ; they identified it as Lavandula Stæchas, 
but told me I should not be able to grow it out- 
doors in Devonshire. I put it on the top of a 
rockery, and it flowered well, but succumbed to a 
cold, damp winter.—E. G. H. 


PAPAVER UMBROSUM. 


NYONE who enjoys full, rich colour ought 

to introduce this annual Poppy to his garden. 
Introduction is all it requires ; it takes good care 
of itself ever after, springing up in all kinds of 
odd places, which it illumincs with abundance 
of blossom, intense fiery carmine, with a black 
blotch at the base of cach petal. The freedom 
with which it sows itself may be drcaded as 
fraught with trouble to other plants, such as 
similar fecundity in the Oriental Poppy certainly 
causes; but P. umbrosum is as harmless and 
desirable as the Ic-land Poppy, which wanders 
with it and scarcely execeds that species in its 
18 inches of stature. Natural hybrids have 
appeared between this Poppy and P. persicum, 
the flowers being larger than those of P. umbrosum, 
richer in hue than P. persicum, but lacking the 
black blotches. P. umbrosum begins to flower 
in mid-May and continues more or less until the 
autumn chill, young plants coming on while the 
old ones are forming seed. I do not know how 
it earned its specific title of umbrosum—shade- 
loving—for it flowers most profusely in full sun 
exposurc.—HERBERT MAXWELL, Vonretth. 


HEDGE 


DIANTHUS DELTOIDES AND 
D. GRANITICUS. 


ET me suggest to the readers of THE GARDEN 
that they will be well repaid if thev raise 
deltoides from seed and plant clumps freely about 
the garden, The plants last long in bloom, and the 
charming effect is enhanced by the appearance 
here and there of white flowers in the clumps. 
We have grown both deltoides and graniticus 
for years, and have sometimes found it difficult 
to distinguish between them. The deltoides 
seed, however, has yielded a very distinct form, 
differing more from the ordinary deltoides than 
deltoides differs from graniticus. This variety of 
deltoides has flowers much deeper in colour— 
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crimson rose. I may have some seed to spare, and, 
if so, shall be pleased to send it to one or two of your 
correspondents as far asit will go. I hope deltoides, 
the Cheddar Pink, still grows on Cheddar cliffs. 
Perhaps your Somerset corresponcents can tell 
me.—F. A. STURGE, Coed Efa, near Wrexham. 


THE NATIONAL ROSE SOCIETY 
AND TEA ROSES. 


ULLY for you, Mr. Agricultural Labourer, 

with your rise in wages. I am very glad to 
hear your views on my favourites; may you 
grow a lot of them and help swell the ranks of 
exhibitors. The real truth of the matter is, 
there are a few members of the National Rose 
Society who do not take kindly to the Teas. 
They cannot, or will not, grow them, and apparently 
they do not want anyone else to; and at schedule- 
making time they do their level best to crowd 
them out with their Hybrid Teas and their 
nondescript varieties, which are neither dwarfs 
nor climbers. They say the Teas are more delicate, 
but this is not so; and I am certain that there 
are heaps of Hybrid Teas which have been killed 
as often by the frost as have the Teas. And so 
any new Rose is dubbed Hybrid Tea, and out 
they come arrayed in all their glory, which 
consists principally in a bride-like gown of mildew. 
Mildew round the bud, mildew on the foliage— 
none of them, after all, are a bit hardier than 
the Teas. They have been sent out by the 
hundred, and have also been discarded by the 
hundred, whereas the few new Teas of recent 
introduction have all been retained. It seems 
absurd to give a trophy for twelve blooms in the 
amateur and for eighteen in the nursery classes. 
I believe this was done as a war-time expedient, 
but surely, now we are getting into full swing 
again, these classes should be raised to the pre-war 
Strength. * Agricultural Labourer” peed not 
worry about the Queena of Queens; judging by a 
lot of correspondence lately received, these are 
not forgotten, and I believe there is going to be 
a great run on the Teas again; they can, and will, 
hold their own anvwhere. Perhaps this is written 
with a little prejudice, but I love the Teas and was, 
in fact, brought up in a Tea garden, as I went 
to school at Aynhoe, where my old schoolmaster, 
Mr. C. Davies (“ Charlie” we boys irreverently 
called him), grew Teas. Later on, I shall never 
forget my first visit to Lyons with my father 
thirty-five years ago, and, of course, weit to see 
old M. Guillot. “This is Guillot’s place,” said 
my father, almost under his breath, when we got 
there. Neither spoke the other’s language, but 
they both understood each other perfectly! It 
was the language of Tea Roses.—aA. E. PRINCE. 


RAMBLING ROSES. 


I WAS interested in the article on this subject 

by ‘ White Lady” ia your issue of the 
gthinst. Tam glad to see that your correspondent 
has a good word to say for Sander’s White Ramblcr, 
and I think it is without question the finest white 
rambler in cultivation. I would recommend 
“White Lady ” to try the Wichuraiana variety 
Petit Louis. She will find it a fortnight earlier 
than Dorothy Perkins and decidedly superior in 
cvery way. Then she might try Dr. Henri Neuprez, 
which I think is an improved and earlier flowering 
Alberic Barbi-r, and Paul Noel, also an early 
flowering variety of salmon shade that is unique 
among the ramblers. I draw attention to these 
varieties as they are excoedingly fine and only 
deserve to be known. Visitors to Edinburgh are 
delighted with these ramblers, and by this medium 
they are gradually becoming known to the 
gardening public. For some reason or another 
the National Rose Society appear to know 
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nothing about them. — GEorRGE M. TAYLOR, 


Edinburgh. 


HYDRANGEA ARBOREA GRANDIFLORA 


HE plant so described on page 388 is, I con- 
clude, the one usually known as H. arbor- 
escens grandiflora. This plant, in my experience, 
usually grows 4 feet to 6 feet high. I have lately 
seen a plant which the owner told me was H. 
arborea, and which was much more tree-like in 
habit, being 10 feet to 12 feet in height. My 
friend did not know where it came from and I 
have been unable to hear of it, though, of course, 
H. arborescens is easily obtainable. I shall be 
glad to hear where the true plant can be obtained. 
The weak point in H. arborescens grandiflora as 
a shrub is that in an ordinary season the flower- 
heads are too heavy for their stems. H. arborescens 
is a very old plant, and I see that Loudon talks 
of it being introduced in 1736. H. arborescens 
grandiflora has only been in Europe some ten years, 
and was, I think, first sent out by one of the 
French nurserymen,—WIcGtTown, 


BLUE FLOWERS AND THEIR 
MESSAGE, 


S I pleaded in your issue of August 2 for the 
inclusion of Chicory and more blue flowers 

in our gardens, I was glad to read “ Hurstcot’s ” 
testimony as to their value, for, as he says, “ we 
have none too many.” In Lubbock’s ‘ Ants, 
Bees and Wasps” there are some interesting 
pages on the paucity of blue flowers. He has 
provid beyond doubt that bees prefer this colour 
to any other, by placing honey beneath variously 
tinted glasses within their reach, when it was 
found that the blue colour was usually the first 
and the most frequently visited. “ If bees have 
had so much to do with the fertilisation and origin 
of flowers, how is it,” he asks, ‘‘ that there are so 
few ?”’ and suggests in reply that all blue flowers 
are of the latest origin and have descended from 
ancestors in which the flowers were greenish 
yellow. In a work cntitled ‘‘ The Colour of 
Flowers as Illustrated by the British Flora” 
Grant Allen states that flowers, being dcrived 
from the stamens, were at first probably yellow, 
and all subsequent changes in colour take place 
in regular order, yellow passing into white or pink 
and then through red and purple into blue, but 
never in a reverse direction or in any other order. 
Our gardens lack Nature’s latest crowning touch 
when deprived of this colour blue. The walls of a 
room when tinted with it make it appear more 
spacious ; a cciling coloured with it appears more 
lofty, and it gives to our gardens a sense of distance. 
It makes all the pink and crimson flowers appear 
the brighter, just as a touch of it introduced by 
the artist for a ribbon in the hair or dress serves 
to bring out all the flesh tints in his portrait. 
It makcs our gardens cool and refreshing, recalling 
to us the infinite azure of the firmament, as though 
reflected as we walk beside the still waters. But, 
further, “ Hurstcot ” writes blue is of spiritual value 
and I cannot think that he is alone in feeling this. 
To the Ancient Egyptian blue was the symbol 
of immortalitv, and the emblematic figures of 
their gods and goddesses were coloured blue 
to distinguish them from mortals. A succession 
of flowers carries us through the year, beyin- 
niag with the Chionodoxa and Scilla sibirica, 
followed by the Muscari, the fragrant Hya- 
cinth and our lovely native Bluebell. Forget- 
me-not and Gentian next appear ; stately Lupines 
and Delphiniums and lowly Veronicas succeed 
them. Precious annuals such as the Nemophila, 
dwarf Lupine, Nigella, Larkspur, Cornflower and 
Convolvulus cool and refresh us in the hot summer 
days; and5thevexquisite Plumbago can find a place 
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outdoors; while in the late autumn, though 
purple flowers are plentiful and true blue flowers 
are few, the Agapanthus and the Willow Gentian 
are still with us. In the high upper regions of 
the atmosphere the sky appears black; it is 
only when we get down to where minute solid 
particles are suspended (down to the dust of the 
earth) that the solar light is reflected and altered 
till it appears blue. By successive collisions the 
light is more and more robbed of the shorter 
waves, and as the sun sinks lower in the 
more and more solid particles are met with till 
they weaken in succession the small violet and 
blue rays, then the green and yellow, and, lastly, 
the larger orange and red, leaving us to revel 
in the splendours of the sunset. Our delight in 
the colours may have been derived from those 
assumed remote fruit-eating anccstors, but we are 
taken now beyond our mere physical necds, beyond 
the world itself, yet by its own dust. We are 
dust, but more than dust. The message of the blue 
firmament is the same to us to-day as it was to those 
who in Egypt fifty centuriis 
before us, and surely that message is 
immortality and the triumphant ascont 
of the Spirit of Man. The plant 
is rooted in the earth, but non 
of it adheres to the flower, 
rises to the light purifi d 
and perfect.—H. H. WARNER. 
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stainless, 


OW does ‘‘ Hurstcot ” know all th 
things he proclaims 
(without either proof or 
authority for his statements)? I lov 


true blue flowers, and thcir continual 


wonderful 
giving 


presence in my garden has often been 


a subject of remark. I cannot claim 


any particular “spirituality of tem- 
perament,”’ but have to own that ? 
I have been told more than ore? 


‘ 


by my ungrateful “ spiritual pastors 
»” that Iam a “| Martha” 
Oft, too, bcing 
how 


and masters 
and not a “ Mary.” 
a Cockney, have I noted low- 
class London East-enders blue. 
How ‘* Hurstcot ’’ account for 
these facts? Will he deign to €x- 
plain? Here are some of the blue 
flowers I have grown from time to 
time (not all of them every year now, 
because my cottage garden is too 
small): Chionodoxa, Muscari, Scillas, 
blue Hyacinths (both wild and tame 
ones), Forget-me-nots, blue Pansies 
(but not blue Primroses—their harsh 
metallic hue looks somehow wrong 
to me), Sweet Peas Lord Nelson 
and Navy Blue, blue Cornflowers, 
Nemophila, Flax, true blue Delphiniums, Lark- 
spur, Phacelia campanularia, P. tanacetifolia 
(lavender blue), Miss Jekyll’s Love-in-a-Mist (I 
always say ‘“‘ Thank. you ” to her when I see it), 
blue Borage, and the old deep blue, wicked-looking 
Salvia (‘‘ blue-devils ” we called it when children). 
I had a very hot, dry herbaceous border once, 
and used to carpet it with Creeping Jenny to 
keep the surface cool and damp, and set blue 
Lobelia at the edge in little clumps of three 
here and there. Among wild flowers in my 
orchard hedge are blue Speedwell and Bugle, and 
not far away I shall soon go to look for Gentiana 
Pneumonanthe on the moor, in a certain secluded 
spot. The blue Scabious and the Harebell are 
now flowering along the wayside here. Chicory 
used to grow wild with the noble Meadow Cranes- 
bill on the towing-path by Sunbury Race, and 
the waterside Forget-me-nots flourished there, 
too, forty-five years ago. Are they found there 
still, I wonder.—ANNE AMATEUR. 
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THE FLOWER-CITY BY THE SEA 


CARBOROUGH és setting the pace in the 
North. Her esplanades are glowing with 
life and The tropical weather, 
unfortunately, is affecting the beauty of 
especially the 


colour. 
the gardens, and this is 
case with the Roses on the South Cliff, planted 
years by the Laird of Belvedere. By 
the way, there is an eloquent article by Mr. Edward 
H. Woodall in THE GARDEN on this 
City by the Sea,” descriptive of the Roses as they 
says 


ago 
“ Flower- 


early summer. He em- 


in no other town could such a 


appeared in the 
phatically that 
Rose-feast be found in the 
Enthusiasts are always delightful companions, and 


public gardens.” 


this Rose expert offers an anthem of praise to 


many old favourites that are blooming so lustily 


and fragrantly beside the sca. Rose after Rose 
he describes, extolling thcir shape ard colour, 
uiti! h comes to a b d of Mme. Ecouard Herriot, 
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THE ITALIAN GARDEN, 
which, he is glad to say, will be pulled up another 
year if all goes well. ‘‘ The truth is,” he says, 
“its vivid colour ‘swears’ with other Roses.” I 
have heard somewhere of a language of flowers, 
but I had no idea that some of it was bad language. 
No wonder that neighbouring Roses flower in 
flushes—which is all the same as blushes—while 
others prematurely hang their heads. By all 
means let the Corporation gardeners pull up Mme. 
Herriot root and branch, and give her—what 
is asked for—‘‘a place to herself.” Happy and 
informing articles like Mr. Woodall’s give a fresh 
interest to the cliff gardens of Yorkshire, which 
are at all times so strikingly beautiful as well 
as a source of inspiration.—From The Yorkshire 
Post. 


CONGRATULATIONS, Mr. Woodall, on your able 
article on the Rose gardens at Scarborough! 
The article, although splendidly descriptive of 
the Roses in the Belvedere Gardens, cannot give 


one the vivid impression which one receives by 
an actual visit. How well I know that delightfuk 
place! The cunningly designed leafy walk which 
one enters the gardens from the Esplanade. The 
exclamations which leap from visitors when they 
come to the gap in this leafy fence, and which 
exposes in a flash the whole sunk garden of Roses. 

Mr. Woodall, unfortunately, did not describe 
the formation of this garden, but only its occupants. 
Imagine, then, a very large tennis lawn only sunk 
to a depth of some 2 feet. Along comes some 
enterprising gardener who conceives the idea of 
converting this perfect sward into a Rose garden. 
He cuts his beds in the velvety turf, leaving a 
deep band of grass to throw up the glory of the 
Good! He then con- 
structs bright gravel paths round the outside of 


solid masses of bloom. 


the tennis court, which is again cdgcd with a 3-foot 


band of perfect grass. In this he again cuts 
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SCARBOROUGH, 


thin oblong beds which he fills with bedding 
Roses. Although his garden is surrounded by 
well-grown deciduous trees, he is not satisfied, 
but proceeds to plant a screen of rambler Roses 
all round the outside of the garden, which is thus 
backed by the greenery of the trees. 

Imagine such a formation in mid-June and 
July. The beds in the sunk garden are all a blaze 
of colour, while the beautiful blooms exhale the 
most delightful scent. 

Then form the picture framed in glorious 
billowy masses of such rambler Roses as Dorothy 
Perkins, Lady Gay and Hiawatha, and you have 
a word-picture of what the Corporation gardens 
at Scarborough look like to the fortunate visitor 
to this queen of watering-places. 

Going through another leafy alley and dropping 
down to the sea is another sunk garden of Rose 
beds, while still further on the visitor is delighted 
by the Italian Garden (not the Belvedere as stated 
by Mr. Woodall). This>garden-was formed by 
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clearing a wooded slope until the formation 
similar to an old chalk pit was produced. The 
bottom of this pit was then levelled and turfed, 
in which the sunk Rose beds were made. In the 
centre of this garden is found the Lily pond, in which 
a lead figure of Mercury gives a very pretty effect. 
The sloping sides of this pit are laid out in walks 
and rock gardens. At each extreme end the 
sloping sides have been terraced and shelters 
constructed in the Italian style, formed from Oak 
and cement pillars. Over these Oak rafters 
ramble Clematis montana, while in the beds 
and urns are planted flowers to bloom at almost 
all seasons of the year. In the spring, Forget- 
me-nots and Wallflowers fill the beds, while the 
masses of varicoloured Aubrietia and Arabis, 
Viola cornuta and V. gracilis, make a colour picture 
which holds one enraptured. 

As soon as these are over, an army of gardeners 
remove them and fill the beds with | 
summer-flowering plants, Geum Mrs. 
Bradshaw making a particularly good 
show here, and does well in the 
sandy soil. Giant Palms planted out 
from pots complete the ensemble, 
which on a bright sunny day 
reminds one strongly of the Sunny 
South. These gardens are every bit 
as beautiful in spring as they are 
during the summer months. The 
whole gardens lend themselves so 
well to the naturalising of hardy 
bulbs. Wherever one walks, sheets 
of colour mect the eye, being formcd 
by the blooming in masses of thousancs 
of bulbs and spring flowers. Here 
can be scen a blue haze caused by 
countless blooms of single Hyacinths, 
larger but similar to the Bluebell 
of our country woods. Over therc 
is another mass gleaming like gold 
through the trees. These are Daffo- 
dils by the million naturalised in 
the grassy slopes and blooming beneath 
the shade of the trees. All along 
the walks are a variety of Cistus 
and Viola cornuta; while where the 
shade is not too dense are beds of 
Polyanthuses and Primroses, although 
they are not planted in the form 
of beds, but appear as though they 
had grown naturally where found. 

I saw one particularly attractive 
piece this spring, in which Parrot 
Tulips, Polyanthus Primroses, London 
Pride, and blue single MHyacinths 
were vying with each other for 
admiration. This colour-scheme at- 
tracted more notice from visitors to 
the gardens than any other part, 
although the other beds were a blaze 
of Wallflowers. Although I have 
visited these gardens at all times of the day, 
there are never any gardeners in evidence. I 
think they must work in the dark, That 
the Roses are sprayed is evident, because 
there is no trace of green fly; and they must 
be manured at some time, for traces of this 
precious material are in view if looked for. [It is 
just possible that the aphis is kept at bay by the 
application of manure. In actual practice it is 
found that green fly is kept down by the use of 
guano or other nitrogenous manurcs.—ED. ] 

I wonder if these gardens have been favourcd 
this year as has mine. In spite of the terrible 
drought, I have had the most perfect Rosis, 
while my enemy the aphis has been conspicuous 
by its total absence. Perhaps my three nests of 
filycatchers may have had something to do with the 
lack of fly. CLARENCE PONTING. 
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Solanum jasminoides 


T is well for the gardens of the British Isles that. 
at least in their more favoured districts, this 
beautiful South American climbing plant will 
not only endure, but will flower profusely for many 
weeks in late summer and autumn. It may be 
grown anywhere south of London, but it should 
have the comfort of a warm, sheltered wall facing 
south or west. It may be killed outright by an 
unusually severe winter such as that of 1916-17, 
a disaster that befel the plant shown in the illus- 
tration; but another is to follow in its place. 
It was against a stable building, with a stone wall 
below and weather-boarding above. Inside the 
weather-boarding is a loft, with racks for Tulips 
and Onions, and stores of various kinds. One 
year a branch of the Solanum found its way 
between the boards and grew for some yards 


SOLANUM JASMINOIDES ON A BARN, 


inside. Great was my pleasure, one day in latest 
November, when flowers were at their scarccst, 
on scarching for something in the loft, to find 
some clusters of bloom in loveliest white per- 
fection. G. J. 


Sweet Pea Annie Ireland 


Turis new Sweet Pea, illustrated on the front 
cover of this issue, is the most distinct 
picotee-edged Sweet Pea that we know. The 
snow white ground is succeeded by terra- 
cotta, then a picotee edge of rich red. The 
edging is carried right from the base of the 
standard. It is a most vigorous grower, giving 
plenty of four and often five bloom sprays. It is 
an ideal exhibition flower as well as a garden and 
decorative variety. . 
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STOPPING PERPETUAL 
CARNATIONS | 


By LAURENCE J. COOK. 


N my last notes I referred to the import- 

ance of stopping at the right time 

and of securing the growths immediately 

they need it; and I now propose to deal 

with this matter systematically, commerc- 
ing with the young plants. It is very necessary 
to keep young plants soft and growing ; that is to 
say, as soon as they are well established in their 
small pots, to give them a shift on. If they are 
in 23-inch pots, shift them to 34-inch pots; or 
if in 3}-inch pots, to 5-inch pots, because, if 
they become hard and starved they do not break 
so readily after the stopping. 

The First Stopping.—Not until they 
are in 34-inch pots, and when the 
young plants are about 8 inches long, 
should they be given the first stop, 
which is simply done by pulling out 
or breaking off the top into firm wood 
about 3 inches to 5 inches above the 
soil. This would be a good general 
policy; but just as a pruner of a Rose 
must know his variety, so is it well 
if a grower knows his Carnation that 
he is stopping. For instance, in varieties 
like Carola and Baroness de Brienen it 
is better to shift them into 5-inch pots 
and let them run up to, say, 9 inches 
before stopping, when they may ‘be 
stopped about 6 inches high. | 

If these break freely all the way up 
the stem, as they should do, no further 
stopping is needed. With such slow 
growers this avoids the difficulty of 
getting them into flower with other 
and quicker growers. This latter method 
I have found very successful, because, 
if stopped in the 5-inch pot, the plants 
break more freely. When stopping, never 
break out the point of the plant merely, 
but cut back into firm, brittle wood. 

It should be borne in mind that one 
does not stop immediately before or after 
a plant is potted. It is better to wait 
until the roots are around the pot, so 
that the plants do not receive a check. 
One of the illustrations shows the 
young plant before and as the result of 
the first stopping. 

The Second Stopping.—In due course 
we come to the second and what is 
usually the final stopping. It is well to 
do this in several operations, as we 
then secure breaks or growths which 
flower in succession. 

When, as the result of the first stopping, the 
strongest shoots are 8 inches or 9 inches long, they 
are ready for the second stopping ; two or three 
of these leading shoots should be broken back to 
about the sixth joint from the last break. One 
repeats the operation about a couple of weeks 
later on other shoots which have not been stopped, 
leaving more backward growths altogether un- 
stopped, as these then run off to flower and give 
the first blooms. 

The plants to be stopped should be in 
5-inch or 6-inch pots before they have the second 
stop, and be at least partially established so as 
to avoid giving a check to the plants. 

The Time for Final Stopping.—Here lies the 
chief difficulty, and a few salient points, firmly 
grasped, will be_of great assistance, for, if stopped 
too late, growths do-not flower until the winter is 
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past. One usually wants flowers from October 
onwards, and to get the main crop by Christmas it 
is not wise to continue stopping many growths 
after mid-July, and earlier, say by the end of June, 
for the slower growers. 

It is well, then, to know the sort of grower or 
habit of the plant which one is stopping. For the 
mid-July final stopping the Enchantress class, Alice, 
Red Ensign and Brilliant may be taken as examples; 
whereas, for the June final stopping, the slower 
growers, such as Britannia, Pink Sensation and 
Saffron, may be taken as instances. 

I might add, however, as a final note that 
later stoppings may be given to an individual 
shoot which is running off to flower prematurely, 
say, as late as mid-August, unless very early flowers 
are desired ; but the number stopped so late should 
be strictly limited, or too many flowers will be 
retarded until after the new year. With normal 
growers it usually takes five months from the stop- 
pingto the production of the bloom, and too much 
stopping, while it makes a plant bushy, also tends 
to weaken it. 

The illustration on the right shows what 
would happen if a plant were unstopped. We get 
a thin, leggy plant, as in the plant marked B, 
which should have been stopped at the point 
marked with a cross or a joint cr two lower. 

The plant marked A illustrates the desired 
bushy habit that may be obtained as the result 
of the second stoppings, which were given at 
points marked with across. Of course, all varieties 
do not grow alike; in fact, it would be correct to 
say that most varieties grow differently, and the 
treatment already recommended for such sorts 
as Carola and Baroness de Brienen should be 
borne in mind. 


The Rose Season in 


Scotland 


By THE REV. DAVID R. WILLIAMSON 


OTWITHSTANDING the fact that 
N ree have of late inevitably suffered 
perceptibly for lack of rain, they have 
in many places in South-Western Scotland, by 


reason chiefly of the abundant sunlight, achieved 


CARNATIONS BEFORE AND AFTER STOPPING. 
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results far exceeding all 
reasonable expectations. In 
my own somewhat exposed 
garden on an eminence 
at Kirk House (confront- 
ing one of the oldest 
churches in Scotland) the 
exquisitely beautiful Austrian 
Briar, Rosa Harrisoni, has 


flowered more  luxuriantly 
than it has done for 
many years. Its brilliant 


successors of similar, but 
somewhat deeper colour in 
this garden, for the most 
part of Pernet-Ducher 
origination, such as the 
lovely Rayon d’Or, Con- 
stance, and Mlle. Caristie 
Martell, have been exceed- 
ingly impressive. At least 
equally so have been several 
of their Irish derivatives, 
particularly Golden Emblem, 
Iona Herdman, and Mrs. 
Wemyss Quin, which may 
be said, without any exag- 
geration, to rival in effec- 
tiveness and in fragrance 
the far-famed Maréchal Niel. 
Christine and Golden Emblem 
are rivals in beauty and 
renown; and Mrs. Wemyss 
Quin is likely to remain a pre- 
cious possession in our gar- 
dens. I greatly regret that the 
splendid new variety, The 
Qucen Alexandra, of con- 
trasted complexion to the varieties I have charactcr- 
ised, was planted too late in the garden at Kirk 
House (through no fault of mine), and up to 
July 29 had declined to exhibit any symptoms of 
life. I am gratified to learn, however, that it 
has succeeded so admirably and made such an 
impression in Essex and Hertfordshire. Among 
the crimsons, George Dickson and Hugh Dickson, 
from Newtownards and Belfast, have, notwith- 
standing the absence of invigorating moisture, 
been exceptionally fine. There is no grander or 
more odorous Rose than Hugh Dickson in culti- 
vation; but its crimson 
scarlet successor from the 
Belmont Nurseries will far 
more than sustain Mr. Hugh 
Dickson’s reputation ; while 
his other late introductions 
are highly attractive, es- 
pecially Blushing Bride. 

Of Mr. Arthur William 


Paul’s most recent crea- 
tions, unquestionably the 
most commanding in their 


beauty and luxuriance are 
Paul’s Scarlet Climber and 
Mermaid, a very large single 
yellow variety of peculiar 
fascination, which begins 
flowering in July and 
blooms on almost continu- 
ously till the beginning of 
November. On July 28 I 
paid a visit to Lochinc 
Castle, one of the most 
beautifully situated and 
architecturally imposing resi- 
dences in Great Britain, 
where I received memor- 
able kindness from the Earl 
and Countess of Stair. They 
take, as J have already 
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B. PLANT NOT BEEN STOPPED. 


indicated in this journal, a deep interest in t 
welfare of their extensive gardens, where some of 
the finest Roses are highly effective, notwithstand- 
ing the long and lamentable absence of rain. Con- 
spicuous among these were my Waltham Cross 
namcsake (which I have never before seen in more 
perfect form), Gardenia, Bouquet d’Or, Pharisaér, 
Salamander, Duke of Edinburgh, and particularly 
Snow Queen, formerly known as Frau Karl 
Druschki, the original name (to which rosarians 
have simply reverted) having been La Reine du 
Neige. I am assured that many of the more 
modern Roses, such as Constance, Sunburst, 
British Emblem, the Lyons Rose, and Mrs. Wemyss 
Quin, would luxuriate there, In Logan Gardens, 
in this parish, Mme. Edouard Herriot, Rayon 
d'Or, Captain Hayward, Mme. Abel Chatenay, 
Duke of Wellington, Pharisaér, and many other 
varieties too numerous for enumeration have 
been exceptionally fine. Logan Gardens have for 
many years been greatly consecrated to the culture 
of the Rose, in many instances one particular 
Rose having an exquisitely attractive border 
devoted to itself, with superbly impressive effect. 

Of miniature gardens in Southern Scotland, 
two of the most fascinating in their artistic aspect 
have been that of Mrs. Henry at Ardwell, where 
there is at present a striking combination of 
Wichuraiana Roses with an environment of 
brilliant Poppies and Lilium candidum ; ‘and that 
of Miss Jessie Lockhart at Terally in Kirkmaiden, 
where Mme. Edouard Herriot has been grandly 
effective. 


A Lavender Walk.—A number of handsome 
bushes of this were in full flower lately at Ashford 
Chase, near Petersfield. They were planted to 
outline a grassy pathway that leads tothe house, 
where the ever-welcome sweet odour may be 
enjoyed before theflowers are harvested for the 
sachet, or for, ,ot-pourri) 
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PUTTING PLANTS TOGETHER.—II 


By A PAINTER. 


N a previous article I described some 

groupings of plants for the'late border, 

flowering in July, August and September. 

I will now give a few suggestions for the 

border in May and June. One of the 
difficulties of making good arrangements for the 
early border is that the plants upon which one 
has principally to rely—the Irises, Pxonies, Lupines 
and, later, the ‘Delphiniums—comprise such a 
host of florists’ varieties. It is difficult to do 
much in the way of experiment unless one has 
opportunities for studying extensive collections 
of growing plants; to make the best use of each 
variety requires a knowledge of the colour, habit, 
and time of flowering of the growing plant which 
no catalogue and no flower show can give. The 
trouble is that most people, like myself, do not 
often have opportunities of seeing large collectiors 
of growing plants of Irises and Pæonies, so that 


Iris Aleazar.—This wonderful Iris looks its 
best backed by Sweet Rocket, the violet sort and 
a little of the white. The Iris is of a colcur which 
calls for some violet in any white that may be 
put with it; the violaceous white of the white 
Sweet Rocket is just right, and the contrast cf 
shape is splendid. Persian Lilac makes a gocd 
backing to the group, but it is generally over 
rather too early. Verbascum Wiedmannianum is 
an addition that is fine in colour. White Lupincs, 
or Lupine Nellie, which has a touch of violet in it, 
mix well with the Sweet Rocket. 

Iris Prosper Laugier.—The falls of this variety 
and of I. Jacquiniana, of which it is an improved 
form, are of magnificent full brown madder 
colour ; but the standards are of a subtle indeter- 
minate colour, approximating to brown, which 
would be a trifle morbid if taken by itself. The 
flower is one which must have relief, scmething 


ONE OF THE BEST GARDEN FLOWERS FOR BEES: 


experience can only be bought very slowly and 
at the cost of some misjudged expenditure. 

Miss Jekyll’s famous arrangement of Lupines 
and Irises is an invaluable starting-point. The 
contrast of shapes—the regular spires of the Lupines 
and the swords and fleur de lys of the Irises—is 
one of the finest in the gardening year ; and Miss 
Jekyll’s planning is full of beautiful sequences 
of colour. Some of these sequences, such as the 
one of Catmint, Geranium ibericum platyphyllum, 
Iris pallida dalmatica, and blue Lupine, shculd 
be familiar to every explorer in the field. But 
one wants, of course, to break new ground. The 
immense value of the publication of plans such as 
these lies not so much in their quality as recip es 
for a given effect as in their capacity to suggest 
further lines of exploration. I want to be able 
to use new introductions as well as the older 
varieties. In a small garden one has no room 
for any but the very best varieties in existence ; 
and I want to grow shrubs with them and climbers 
such as Clematises. 

One is only at the very beginning of the explora- 
tion. Here are some of my treasured finds ; 
will some other reader do me the kindness in return 
of telling me of similar discoveries ? 


SALVIA VIRGATA NEMOROSA. 


to throw up the splendid darkress of its falls. 
I have found nothing so good as a planting of 
Iris flavescens behind it—Dawn would perhaps 
be even better, but I have not yet grown it. 
Behind the pale yellow Iris there should be grey 
green foliage, either Buckthorn or Lonicera 
syringantha. In front of the Prosper Laugier 
Iris King can be added. The grey green foliage 
is an important part of this arrangement. The 
brown and yellow Irises are quite good tagether 
by themselves, but the addition of a green of 
the colour of Buckthorn makes the needed back- 
ground. I have noticed that the early yellow 
Honeysuckle is curiously beautiful in colour and 
tone with Prosper Laugier. Thalictrum aquilegi- 
folium purpureum is also good, as is the yellow 
Tree Lupine. 

Rosa Hugonis—There was an article in 
THE GARDEN recently in praise of Rosa Moyesii. 
I should like to add a word in praise of another 
Rose species of similar habit, Rosa Hugonis. This 
is not so unique a plant, but it is certainly not 
less beautiful at flowering-time, and I know of no 
plant which has a purer, more exhilarating yellow 
colour; it flowers with such profusion that it 
is one of the most effective objects in the garden 
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in its season. It goes well with the pale yellow 
intermediate Iris Queen Flavia and the blue one, 
Dauphin, which ought to flower at the same time 
as the Rose. Solomon’s Seal is also beautiful 
with this Rose. I am trying the addition of the 
pale yellow Wittmanniana hybrid Pzony 
Printemps, but I cannot yet say whether this 
will succeed. 

There is much to be done with the Clematises 
in association with the Lupines, Irises and other 
herbaceous plants of the May-June border. 
The beautiful photograph in a recent issue of 
THE GARDEN of Clematis Mrs. Cholmondeley 
with Lupines was an illustration of what can 
very easily be done in this way. I have also 
used the deeper purple early Clematises. Clematis 
Fair Rosamond is good with Sweet Rocket and 
with the mauve Irises. As for C. montana rubens 
its uses are inexhaustible. On a grey wall, on 
old brick, on evergreens, on Prunus Pissardi, 
it is always beautiful. In the May-June border 
I have made good use of it growing on an espalier 
into bushes of pink Weigela. This is one cf the 
plants for which one is always glad to hear cf 
new uses. 

Solanum crispum is beautiful associated with 
Abutilon vitifolium on a wall, tegether with an 
early crimson Rose. 

Will someone help me with suggestions as to 
what to grow with Ceanothus thyrsificrus griseus, 
Ceanothus Brilliant, Clematis Arrandi, Poppy 
Perry’s White, and Deutzia carrea ? 


Useful Bee Flowers 


ROM time to time notes have appeared 

in these pages on the garden flowers 

sought after by bees. Among thcse 

recommended are Crocuses (for their 

pollen, so necessary for bees when 
breeding commences in the spring), Wallflowers, 
Phacelia tanacetifolia, Mignonette, Limnanthes 
Douglasii, Hedysarum coronarium (French Honey- 
suckle), Canterbury Bells and most Campanulas, 
Anchusa and Cornflower, all of which yield an 
abundance of nectar. But we have never seen 
Salvia virgata nemorosa recommended as a bee 
flower, and yet, if there is a bee on the wing in 
the garden, the chances are that it is making its 
way to or from this sweet flower. The humble- 
bees as well as hive bees apparently prefer this 
to all other flowers in the herbaceous border, 
for they are busy among the flowers of this Salvia 
from dawn to dusk. Moreover, the plant continues 
to flower for many weeks. But three native 
Heaths—Erica cinerea, E. Tetralix and Calluna 
vulgaris—are flowering now. The last named is 
at its best, and bees are working hard to make 
good their store of honey before the dull and 
flowerless days set in. 

Disease in the Apiary.—It is urged by some 
experienced bee-keepers that one cause of disease 
in the apiary is the use of substitutes for sugar 
in feeding the bees. The Board of Agriculture 
has now decided that, instead of bee-candy, 
sugar is to be supplied in the proportion of rolb. 
per hive to all bona-fide bee-keepers. Those who 
desire to take advantage of this offer should 
apply to local associations or to the County 
Horticultural Commissioner. The season is 
admitted to be a particularly bad one in some 
parts of the country, but bee-keepers generally 
are not disposed to endorse reports of the 
imminent starvation of all the bees of the country. 
They think, however, that in certain special 
districts it will be necessary to start artificial 
feeding considerably earlier than usual if the 
bees are to be saved. 
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IRIS TECTORUM 


HIS Iris is so distinct and so easy to 

grow that it is to be regretted 

it is comparatively little grown in our 

gardens. Even when a few plants 

are seen, they are seldom flourishing 
vigorously, and yet this is probably due almost 
entirely to neglect of one simple rule, namely, 
to replant it in fresh soil at the end of July or 
early in August. My experience is that the plants 
do not drive their roots deep into the soil, but 
keep them near the surface, and consequently 
soon exhaust the supplies of food in the soil within 
reach of their roots. The soil should, I think, 
be rich in humus and light, except, perhaps, in 
exceptionally well-drained and warm positions, 
where heavy soil would probably not be detrimental 
to the plants. Indeed, it is probable that it is 
only with the help of clay soil that the plants 
are fixed on the roofs of houses in Japan, a fact 
to which, of course, the species owes its name. 

I. tectorum belongs to the Evansia section, 
a comparatively small group of Irises, which 
on the blade of the falls possess a well-marked 
linear crest like a single Cockscomb, in place 
of the beard of close-set hairs that we find on the 
Pogoniris. The standards incline outwards, so 
that the flowers are distinctly flatter than those of 
Bearded Irises. The typical plant has flowers 
of a blue-purple, and the falls especially are markcd 
with ditfuse veins of a darker purple, so as to 
appear almost mottled. This mottling of the 
falls becomes even more marked in the allied 
Himalayan group of species, which comprises 
kumaonensis, Hookeriana and goniocarpa. All 
of these have now been raised from seeds here 
and have flowered and shown their affinity to the 
Evansia group. 

I. tectorum has a branching stem about 12 inches 
or 18 inches high, and broad, tapering, bright 
green leaves of a peculiarly thin and hard texture 
and distinctly ribbed. The ribs occur alternately 
on either surface of the leaf, and it is therefore 
quite easy to distinguish the foliage from that 
of a Bearded Iris by the touch alone. 

In the blue type the crest is white, flecked 
with brown-violet, but in the beautiful albino 
form these marks are of a pale golden yellow 
colour, which also occurs in a few veins at the 
base of the segments. Otherwise the flowers 
are wholly of a pure white, and this albino form 
of tectorum is, to my mind, one of the finest of all 
white Irises. The history of this form is not 
known, but I remember that I first obtained a 
few plants from Max Leichtlin of Baden-Baden, 
whose garden seemed a never-failing source of 
good things. These plants, when they flowered, 
proved readily fertile to one another’s pollen, 
and the resultant seedlings all came true to the 
white colour. Since then I have crossed the 
white and the blue forms, but the plants that result 
from this cross are of a rather pale washy purple, 
distinctly less pleasing than that of the blue 
type. 

I. tectorum sets seeds very readily, and the 
seeds germinate no less readily. There is, indeed, 
one drawback to this readiness to germinate, for, 
if the seeds are sown as soon as they are ripe, 
there is considerable danger that they will germinate 
in October. This is a danger because, if the young 
plants are in the open, winter frosts will probably 
lift them entirely out of the ground and eventually 
destroy them. It is better, therefore, to defer 
sowing the seeds until October or even November, 
and they will then germinate readily in the following 
spring. The plantsshould be pricked out where they 
are to flower as soon as they possess four or five 
leaves of a few inches in length, and they should 
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then grow into flowering plants by the following 
year. This Iris has been cultivated for centuries, 
apparently, in China and Japan, but, though it 
is certainly a native of the former country, I 
know of no record of its having been found wild 
in the latter. It is common near Ichang, the 
point on the central reaches of the Yangtse, 
where the cargoes of the junks that have come 
down through the gorges can be transhipped into 
ocean-going steamers. It is also fairly common 
in South-western China, in Yunnan and Szechuan, 
and it is also apparently not unknown in the hills 
of Northern Burma. 

A curious point about I. tectorum is that it 
will hybridise with a Pogoniris, and that the 
influence of its pollen is then strong enough to 
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produce in the hybrid the characteristic flat 
shape of tectorum. At the same time, it has. 
always hitherto refused to combine with the 
Himalayan I. Milesii. This is obviously a very 
close relative, and though it is a much larger 
plant with a much taller, many-flowered inflores- 
cence, yet the individual flowers are disappointingly 
small. 

Recently there have been rumours that 
Mr. Farrer, who is now exploring the hills on the 
Burma-Chinese frontier, has discovered an Iris 
which combines the tall growth of I. Milesii with 
the large flowers of I. tectorum. When Iremember, 
however, that some plants of I. tectorum, which 
had been grown under glass and drawn up to an 
unusual height, were once described and very 
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-early published as representing a new species 
intermediate between the two, the thought occurs 
that Mr. Farrer’s plants may be merely I. tectorum 
luxuriating in a moist and genial climate, and that 
pheir rhizomes may in this climate produce merely 


APPLE GROWING 
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typical plants of I. tectorum. At the same time, 
a new species that really did combine the best 
points of I. Milesii and I. tectorum would be a 
valuable addition to our gardens. 

Charterhouse, Godalming. W. R. DYKES. 


IN IRELAND 


[The following is an extract from a lecture given by Sir Frederick Moore in Leinster House, 


Dublin. 


The lecture refers to a scheme adopted by the Department of Agriculture for Ireland tn 


1903 to encourage fruit growing in Ireland, which gave excellent results and ensured concentra- 
tion of effort and production in limited areas, such areas developing into orchard disiricts, known as 
such to dealers and buyers. The Department supplied the fruit trees and paid the instructors.—ED.] 


NE mistake was made, for which 

I fear I was responsible, namely, 

too many varieties of Apples 

and too many Pears and Plums 

were planted. The excuse for this 

is that the scheme was experimental, and know- 
ledge of how the varieties would grow under 


Twelve varieties are quite sufficient for the first 
and principal planting—six kitchen and six dessert 
varieties. This number provides for succession 
over a long season, and ample variation for inter- 
pollination. As regards Apples which probably 
pay best, and for which the demand is always 
good, as they serve a purpose for which imported 


A BEAUTIFUL ROSE ACACIA. 


open orchard conditions was insufficient. How- 
ever, much has been gained by experience, and 
we now know that many Apples largely grown 
for market elsewhere and with high reputations 
are useless in Ireland for general orchard work, 
although sometimes useful in sheltered gardens. 
An instance is afforded by the Apple Wellington, 
which is one of the most useful and popular Apples 
in England, but which is a complete failure in 
all parts of Ireland, Other well-known varietics 
to which the same remarks apply are Stirling 
Castle, Duchess of Oldenburg, Lord Suffield 
and Lord Grosvenor, Although. it is uscful to 
know what varieties do not succeed, the main 
thing is to know what varieties to plant which 
are good market Apples, and which may be 
reasonably expected to succeed, There are several 
of these. All experience indicates that the number 
of varietics should be strictly limited. The 
market demands a steady supply of a few standard 
varieti s in their season; not driblets of many 
Vari-ti's the reputation of which may not be 
known to buyers, and which they view with sus- 
picion, 


Applcs are not suitable, three varieties are ad- 
mittedly to the fore in all parts of Ircland—Grena- 
dier, Bramley’s Seedling and Lane’s Prince Albert. 
Grenadier is an early Apple, good in September 
and October, hardy and prolific. Bramley’s 
Secdling is alate Apple, November to April, and the 
best all-round Apple in cxistence for general 
planting. It must, however, be planted in associa- 
tion with other varieties to ensure a good set, 
and it is rather slow in coming into bearing. A 
variety known as Crimson Bramley is rapidly 
coming to the front. Other good varieties are 
Domino, Lord D. rby and Newton Wonder. Those 
I recommend are: Early, *Grenadier and Domino ; 
midseason, *Lord Derby and Bismarck; late, 
*Bramley’s S:edling, Lane’s Prince Albert and 
Newton Wonder, 

Domino, Bismarck and Lane’s Prince Albert 
are, perhaps, a little more fastidious than the 
others. Crimson Bramley and Rev. William 
Wilks are well worth trying. In dessert Apples 
an additional circumstance has to be considered— 
they have to compete against imported Apples of 
larger size and of good appearance during the 
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winter and spring months; and although dis- 
criminating buyers willingly buy the smaller and 
less attractive Ribston and Russet when they can be 
had, they are a small minority. The great majority 
go for the larger and more inviting-looking Apples, 
which in many cases are of fair or good quality. 
Hence growers should concentrate on early dessert 
Apples, and, fortunately, there are several useful 
sorts. Where it will grow and remain healthy, 
Cox’s Orange Pippin is the finest dessert Apple 
anq the best paying, but, alas! it will only thrive 
in mild localities and in good soil. In cold, damp 
situations or on heavy or light soils it cankers 
badly, bears intermittently, and eventually has 
to be replaced with a more reliable variety. Here, 
again, some varieties stand out as generally useful, 
such as Gladstone, Beauty of Bath and Worcester 
Pearmain, the last named of good appearance, the 
brightest of Apples, of poor quality, but sells well. 
Gladstone is the earliest, not nearly as good quality 
as Irish Peach, but much more reliable. 

For August and early September, *Gladstone, 
*Beauty of Bath and Langley Pippin; September, 
*Worcester Pearmain and Lady Sudeley ; October 
and November, *Rival and Charles Ross. 

In these lists of Apples those marked with an 
asterisk are the most useful and reliable market 
varieties. Cox’s Orange Pippin should be planted 
extensively in districts where it succeeds, and other 
varieties worth trying are James Grieve and 
Allington. 


ROBINIA HISPIDA 


Tue beautiful Rose Acacia is one of the most 
striking of June-flowering shrubs, when in its 
blooming season the ends of the branches are 
loaded with their wealth of rosy pink flowers. 
For the last 2 feet or more they are set with side 
twigs that end with the bright, fresh-coloured 
leaves. Each twig carries the bunch of flowers 
in an axillary raceme. How closely and richly 
the blossoms are set may be estimated from the 
fact that the flower-stem is usually about 4 inches 
long, but bears as many as a dozen blooms the size 
of Sweet Peas. The only difficulty about the 
cultivation of this fine shrub is that it is so exces- 
sively brittle that, unless it is constantly watched 
and the branches carefully fastened to a wall or 
some support, there is sure to be disaster from 
wind or snow or even heavy rain, especially when 
the branches are carrying their heavy load of 
bloom. G. J. 


| Endive.—aAll seedlings of this must be planted 
out as fast as they become large enough. Plants 
should be dug up and not forcibly pulled to 
injure the roots; continual growth must in no 
way be checked. Sowings may be made of 
Round-leaved Batavian and Hardy Winter Green- 
curled, Louviers Large Ruffee and White-curled. 
Never sow the seeds of Endive thickly, or the 
plants will not form hearts satisfactorily after 
being transplanted. 

Planting Broccoli.— Varieties of Broccoli 
planted now will produce crops from Christmas 
to June next year. The planting out of the main 
crop ought to be completed at once. Soil for 
this crop must be well manured and cultivated, 
but made firm. It is better to have had the plants 
in a nursery bed before planting them out in 
their permanent quarters. The plants should 
be strong and of good size when finally planted 
out. Two feet each way is a good distance to 
set the plants. When once planted, the hoe 
must be kept going continually among the plants, 
both for the sake of keeping down weeds and 
with the object of conserving soil moisture. If this 
is done, one good.watering at the time of planting 
will suffice. The Broccoliis an important crop. 
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FOR SOUTHERN GARDENS. 


The Kitchen Garden. 


Vegetable Marrows.—There will now be plenty 
of fruits swelling on the plants, and it is essential 
that the plants receive copious supplies of water. 
Liquid manure must also be given two or three 
times a week. Cut the fruits before they become 
too large, and remove all superfluous growth 
regularly. 


Leeks.—There is now plenty of vacant ground, 
and, if necessary, Leeks may still be planted. 
These may be very useful should the coming 
winter be severe. The plants may be dibbled 
into holes. 


Caulifiowers.—These must be examined fre- 
quently, and when the heads are large enough 
for use they should be cut and laid in a cool 
shed. Later plants must be watered, and the 
ground between the plants frequently disturbed 
with the hoe. 


Salads.—Make small sowings of Mustard and 
Cress in cold frames, and shade from bright sun. 
Radishes may be sown in small quantities in 
a shady situation and must be watered frequently, 
or they will be of little use. Thin out Lettuce, 
and plant the surplus plants on ground which is 
shaded from the midday sun. Keep them well 
watered till they are established. 


Fruit Under Glass. 


Pot Fruit Trees.—When the trees have been 
cleared of fruit they must be taken outdoors and 
plunged in ashes. They require just as much care 
now in regard to watering and feeding as before, 
as they are now forming their fruit-buds. If 
there is evidence of insect pests on the foliage, the 
trees must be syringed with an insecticide. Late 
in the evening they may be given a good wash 
with a hose-pipe or garden engine. This method 
of growing fruit under glass has become very 
popular, To those about to start, a hint as to 
the most suitable kinds may not be out of place. 
Of Peaches, Peregrine, Dr. Hogg, and Marchioness 
of Downshire are reliable. Nectarines may be 
represented by Cardinal, Dryden, Pineapple, 
and Humboldt. Of Plums, Early Green Gage, 

‘ Early Transparent Gage, Jefferson Gage, Dennis- 
ton’s Superb Gage, Green Gage, and Kirke’s Blue 
mav all be relied upon. The trees which are re- 
quired for early forcing should be repotted as 
soon as possible, and every encouragement must 
be given them to thoroughly mature their buds. 


The Hardy Fruit Garden. 


Morello Cherries—When the crop has been 
cleared, all surplus growth may be cut out, thus 
allowing plenty of light and air into the trees to 
ripen the young wood. It is a common mistake 
to leave too much fruiting wood on the trees, 
and this should be guarded against, as it causes 
a general weakening of the trees. The fruiting 
wood should be trained about 6 inches apart. 
Thoroughly wash the trees with a hose-pipe late 
in the evening, and, if necessary, drench the foliage 
with an insecticide. 


The Fruit-Room.—This structure should re- 
ceive a thorough cleaning every year, and, if 
not already done, it should be attended to at 
once. The shelves and all woodwork should be 
scrubbed with strong soapy water. The brick- 
work then may be whitewashed. The fruit 
should be stored on shelves or trays without straw 
or paper. So long as the shelves are perfectly 
clean, nothing is needed on which to lay the fruit. 


The Flower Garden. 


The Flower Border.—The plants need frequent 
tving, and when doing this work remove all 
dead flowers and buds. All flower borders 
must be kept wateredregularly, orthey will quickly 
be exhausted. u ww 


Climbing Plants.—Many plants growing against 
walls and fences need a thorough watering occa- 
sionally, as rains often fail to reach the roots. 
Some of the strong-growing plants require severe 
thinning and cutting back, or they will smother 
some of their smaler-growing neighbours, 


Polyanthuses.—Plant out the young subjects 
in a somewhat shady situation, and keep them 
regularly sprinkled with water till they are grow- 
ing freely. 
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Plants Under Glass. 


General Work.—Perpetual-flowering Carnations 
must now be placed under glass if they have been 
growing outdoors. A light, airy structure is 
necessary for their well-being during the winter 
months. Gradually withhold water from Cala- 
diums as the foliage dies down, thus inducing 
them to rest. Salvia splendens may now be 
placed under glass. Before bringing the plants 
indoors, turn them on their sides and syringe 
them with an insecticide. 

E. HARRISS. 
(Gardener to Lady Wantage.) 
Lockinge Gardens, Wantage, Berks. 


FOR NORTHERN GARDENS. 


The Kitchen Garden. 


Onions.—Nothing is gained by leaving the 
bulbs in the ground after the foliage begins to die 
down, and should a spell of wet weather set in, 
second growth is sure to begin. Therefore the 
bulbs should be carefully lifted as soon as they 
reach that stage and be laid out thinly to ripen, 
keeping the root end facing the sun. Turn them 
frequently so that they become perfectly ripened 
before being placed in the store shed. 


Mustard and Cress.—To ensure an unbroken 
supply, a sowing should be made in frames or 
pits so that protection can be afforded during 
inclement weather. Continue to sow at least 
once a week. 


Radishes.—aA fairly large sowing of this desirable 
salad should now be made for late use. The seeds 
mav be sown either broadcast in beds or in rows 
ro inches to a foot apart. The latter method is, 
perhaps, preferable, owing to the fact that the 
destruction of weeds is made easier. Shallow or 
Turnip rooted varieties are best for this sowing. 


The Flower Garden. 


Dahlias.— As these showy plants are coming 
into bloom, it may ke advisable to reduce the 
number of shoots on some of the better varieties. 
But such decorative sorts as Glare of the Garden 
will give a much better display if allowed to develop 
naturally. It will add very much to the effective- 
ness of the display if the faded flowers are removed 
from time to time. Where the soil is not over- 
rich, the plants will respond very materially if 
they are given frequent applications of manure- 
water; and it is of the utmost importance that the 
main shoots be securely staked. 


Bulbs.—Attention must now be paid to the 
selection of bulbs required for spring flowering. 
Fortunatelv, there is now a much better selection to 
choose from than has been the case for the past 
few years. But stocks of Hyacinths and other 
bulbous plants are still limited, so that it will be 
to the advantage of growers to make early appli- 
cation to the seedsmen for their demands. Bulbs 
that have been stored should be planted out as 
soon as possible; and where it is intended to 
divide up existing clumps, the work should be 
undertaken at once. 


Plants Under Glass. 


Bouvardias.—No further pinching of the shoots 
of these plants must be done after this date. As 
the pots become filled with roots, additional 
feeding should be given, either in the form of 
liquid manure or a good plant fertiliser. Where 
the plants have been grown on in the open borders, 
no time should be lost in having them potted up. 
After potting, place them in a pit where they can 
be shaded until they have recovered from the 
check. 


Poinsettias.—The latest-rooted plants should 
be moved into their flowering pots without delay. 
As the growing season is now fairly well advanced, 
every encouragement should be given to hasten 
the completion of their growth. Early rooted 
plants may be given liquid manure or other plant 
foods, and air can be admitted more freely. 


Hydrangea hortensis.—As the plants pass out 
of flower, they should be pruned, cutting them 
back to a strong bud. A batch of cuttings may 
also now be inserted; these will make nice plants 
next season. 


Hyacinths in Moss Fibre.—There is much to 
recommend this method of growing Hvacinths in 
ornamental bowls for house decoration. The 
fibre should not be = allowed to become 
dry, or the flowers will be inclined to go blind. 
After putting in the bulbs, place the bowls in a 
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dark cellar where air can be admitted until the 
bulbs have made about 2 inches of growth, when 
they should be gradually brought to the light. 


Fruit Under Glass. 


Figs.—Early houses containing trees from which 
the crops have been gathered should be freely 
ventilated both day and night to enablethe growths 
to become thoroughly ripened. Do not allow the 
roots to become dry, aithough, at the same time, 
it would be a mistake to overwater them just as 
the trees are going to rest. ; 

JOHN HIGHGATE. 

(Head-gardener to the Marquis of Linlithgow.) 

Hopetoun, South Queensferry, Linlithgow. 


Covent Garden Market.—I 


HEN it is my good fortune to come 

to London, whether from a distance 

of fifty miles or a thousand (and 

more than once in my time I have 

done both distances), there are two 
quarters, closely adjacent as it happens, which I 
never fail to visit at the earliest convenient moment 
after arrival. These are Covent Garden and the 
Temple, Inner and Middle. Covent Garden 
Market must, of course, be visited in the morning. 
Then it is aland of romance. A few hours later the 
glamour has faded into the light of common day, 
and by noon the market has that dreary and 
derelict air which the Opera House puts on in the 
early hours of morning. From my hotel in Shaftes- 
bury Avenue it is no long walk to Covent Garden ; 
and in the coolness of a May morning such a walk 
is a more pleasant and stimulating experience 
than one might expect who knows those dusty 
thoroughfares only as they appear during the 
noonday high-tide of traffic. The Long Acre 
shadows lie deep, the air is as fresh as if it blew 
from a Devonshire tor, and the pavement is still 
beaded with a moisture which surely must be dew. 
Broad Court, silent and deserted, near though it is 
to the bustle of the market, has an air of cloistral 
detachment which might become the precincts 
of Westminster, As you progress along Bow Street 
you begin at length to feel that you are being 
sucked into the stream of traffic. A remarkable 
place is Bow Street for those given to considering 
things curiously, as impressive in its way as the 
Bridge of Sighs, where the poet found himself 
between such startling contrasts. On the right 
you have the vast Opera House, looking dirty and 
squalid enough in the searching light of morning— 
a vastly different house from that of a few hours 
before, when it blazed with electric light and 
diamonds, and Dame Melba’s voice mounted up 
like the lark’s to Heaven's gate (which, needless 
to say, is considerably higher than the cupola); 
while from over the way the Bow Street Police 
Court, clearing-house of London knavery, glances 
across at its dishevelled neighbour with an air 
of Pharisaic respectability and virtue. A few steps 
further in the direction of the Strand, and one is in 
the thick of the greatest of markets for vegetable 
produce, unless the Paris Halles may claim that 
distinction. 

If you would understand the plan of Covent 
Garden Market, you must, I am afraid, visit it on 
a Sunday, when the place is swept and garnished, 
and when no soul is to be seen except the inevitable 
policeman, or sound to be heard except the echo 
of his footsteps. So seen, Covent Garden Market 
is found to be as systematic in its plan of central 
nave, side aisles, colonnades and what not as any 
cathedral church. But on week-day mornings the 
uncovered market and neighbouring spaces are 
chaos—or so seem to the casual visitor—a hopeless 
congestion of vans, spring-carts, lorries, hand- 
barrows and every other kind! of transit vehicle 
that;can-be named ‘or conceived, including motor 
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lorries—these last a sight too likely to grieve 
conservatives of the old school as one of many signs 
that their order of things is changing and giving 
place to another. The open-air market, as well 
as a great part of the covered space, is concerned 
largely with vegetables. My own interest in vege- 
tables is fairly catholic and comprehensive, but, 
except when they are cooked, not of a searching 
or inquisitive kind. Where those tons of Rhubarb 
come from that are so artfully stacked on specially 
contrived vans of complex build, those avalanches 
of Snowball Turnips and early Cauliflowers (or late 
Broccolis), those faggots of Leeks, white as Snow- 
drops and thick as your ankle—whence come these 
and countless other vegetables, Omniscient Goodness 
only knows; from every county south of the Trent, 
very likely. As to whither they are going, I get 
some imperfect idea from the names on the vans 
and spring-carts now in process of loading. Among 
others are those of Thomas Brown, Greengrocer 
of Hammersmith; Richard Jones of Golder’s 
Green; and Henry Robinson of Stratford-atte- 
Bow; all three busy packing their respective 
vans with a varied assortment of bedding plants 
and vegetables to be retailed in their several 
districts later in the day. As for me, who cannot 
pack respectably even the most elastic carpet bag, 
the Covent Garden system of packing a day’s 
supplies into a suburban greengrocer’s cart leaves 
me weak with wonder. A flat tailboard is let down 
in the rear, a lateral framework is superimposed 
over the wheels, and successive tiers of boxes piled 
before, behind and in the body of the cart—all, 
I have no doubt, stable as the Rock of Gibraltar, 
but, to my timid eye, bound to leap to the four 
winds with the shock of the first stone or rut. 
I should have been glad to regard all this as a lesson 
in packing; but a “lesson” implies not only 
a learner of some intelligence and docility, but also 
a teacher of a more or less condescending readiness 
to instruct. Had I had the opportunity and 
the courage, there are many things I should have 
liked to ask Mr. Jones of Golder’s Green—at what 
hour he left home for the market ; when he reached 
home from the market ; to what class his customers 
chiefly belonged; what he charged per dozen for 
Tomato plants; what profit he made per dozen ; 
was he paid cash down, or did he give credit ; if he 
gave credit, for how long; what was the age ot 
his horse (which seemed an animal of experiénce) ; 
what quantity of oats per day was required to keep 
it up to its present standard of efficiency. On 
these and other details I should have liked informa- 
tion. But Covent Garden Market is not the place 
for asking questions or for answering them. The 
only relevant questions in Covent Garden are those 
which concern prices current, and, even in respect 
of these, question and answer have a snap of 
decisiveness and finality which would be the 
salvation of the empire if it could be introduced 
into the House of Commons. ‘‘ How could Jones 
of Golder’s Green, honest man, find time to parley 
with a mere mooning investigator ? ” I asked myself, 
and, even as I put the query, along came the man 
in question under a press of canvas which precluded 
all thought of such idle obstruction. Every 
available ledge and coign in his short, squat, sinewy 
body were loaded to the breaking point. On 
his head he poised a tray of Tomato plants (some 
21 inches by 15 inches or thereabouts), and carried 
it, too, with that easy security with which an 
Egyptian woman carries her jar of water from the 
Nile. On his extended right arm he bore two trays 
of similar dimensions, one chock full of Tropzolum, 
the other of Alyssum seedlings, each individual 
plant with its appertaining ball of soil. On his 
extended left arm he carried two similar trays, 
filled respectively with White Swan and Moseley 
Perfection Violas. Whether he carried anything 
in his mouth I cannot at this distance of time trust 
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my memory to recall, but I should not wonder 
if he had between his teeth a copy of THE GARDEN 
for the current week. Thus laden, Jones of Golder’s 
Green bore down upon his van, along the crowded 
pavement, like a frigate in full sail, and with a 
swoop here and a bend there, and a final duck to dis- 
engage his head, landed his wares on thcir allotted 
spaces without rumpling a leaf. It was an athletic, 
nay, even a Calisthenic, feat of which Jones and 
Golder’s Green have every reason to be proud. 
But under such stress of circumstances would any 
man have had the temerity to address Jones on 
the trivial pretext of a desire for information ? 
So I passed on, taking my ignorance with me, 
to the Flower Pavilion at the south-east coraer of 
the market, where, though I still felt myself 
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sufficiently ignorant, I was not quite so much at sea 
as among the vegetables. SOMERS. 


(To be continued.) 


AROUND THE MARKETS 


HE chief interest to buyers centres around 
the varying prices of Tomatoes, which, on 
> whole, are distinctly lower than last 
week; although on Saturday really good 
samples could not be bought for less than 9s. 6d. 
per dozen pounds. Dutch “ stuff >° threatened 
to flood the markets, but these find no favour 
with good-class retailers, whose customers are too 
experienced to have them. It is these Dutch Tomatoes, 
packed in vivid cerise or bilious yellow, according to quality, 
that are responsible for some of the charges of 
profiteering which are ignorantly levelled against green- 
grocers by the picture Press. These scare journals illustrate 
stalls with Tomatoes marked at 8d. and 10d. per 1b., and 
while “ photography cannot lic,” it does not always tell 
the whole truth; quality is not apparent in a photographic 
reproduction. While discussing the Tomato question 
with a leading salesman at Covent Garden this morning, 
he asked which is the greatest profiteer ; the stall-holder 
in the municipal market who bought Dutch Tomatoes 
at 5d. and retailed them, as English, at 8d. to 10d., or the 
shopkeeper who bought English-grown Tomatoes at 93d 
and retailed at Is.? I do not buy from him and I was 
glad that he did not know me as A. Coster, but thought 
I was following my pre-war occupation. 

Jersey Tomatoes are coming in great quantities and 
should be retailed at from 8d. per lb., according to quality. 
These are outdoor grown and are exceedingly good. Time 
was, and not so long ago, when I could distinguish at sight 
between home-grown and Jersey fruits; but there is now 
no apparent difference, and besides this improved quality, 
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the grading is splendid, and consignments, as a rule, are 
of full weight. My salesman friend said that one of the 
largest Jersey growers had just left him and said that the 
crop would be short this year, even though 50 per cent. 
more were being grown in ‘‘ The Island.” This was due 
to the drought; so those of my readers who bottle Tomatoes 
for winter use should do it now, buying smallish fruits. 
Many consignments of the Nugget type are now on sale, 
though the yellow-fleshed Tomatoes, which came out so 
well in Messrs. Sutton’s trials, are rarely seen. 

English Apples are abundant, but they are badly graded, 
and in many cases three or even more sorts are mixed in 
the same package. ‘This is a fatal policy and will rebound 
against the home grower as soon as Colonial Apples again 
come in, First-rate Apples may be had at from 4s. 6d. 
to 8s. per half, so they can well be sold at 6d. per Ib. retail, 
while cheaper lines would be 3d. and 4d. per lb. English 
Pears are mostly rubbish, while French fruits are horribly 
dear. French Williams are to-day 14s. per case of about 
fifty-six fruits. Very handsome fruits of Durondeau are 
on show, but they are only for the tables of the wealthy. 
Really good eatir.g Plums are not to be had, and the public 
is shouting for them. Half-green Victorias and Czars are 
£1 per bushel, and French Gages, unripe, £2. A limited 
supply of Mulberries at Kew Bridge Market early this 
morning were bought at 1s. per punnet before they were 
fully unloaded, and green Figs are in equal demand. 
Peaches and Nectarines continue to be dear. At this 
time of the year one ought to be able to retail them at 
4d. and 6d. each, but we have to give 6d. for very poor 
samples, while the best are 1s. 6d. Hothouse Grapes also- 
keep up in price, but * Valenciens " may be retailed at ls. 
with good profit, and these are of fine quality. Next 
week hothouse Grapes will be cheaper—there are a lot on 
hand and they must be cleared. Melons have been in 
great demand, but to-day the cooler weather has made a 
difference. Large Water Melons and nice little Canteloupes 
are plentiful. 

In the vegetable line it is only the best that sells; this- 
is no doubt due to the allotment movement, which 
accustomed many to good, tresh vegetables, and will wake 
up many market growers, Cut flowers sell slowly, oid late 
in the day may be had at “any old price.” 
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Sweet Peas for Market 


HIS is a photograph of three generations of 

women arranging Sweet Peas in the cool of 

an outhouse adjoining the garden in which they 

grew. The site is a picturesque cottage and garden 

on the Cornish side of the River Tamar, near the 

village of Calstock. The photograph was taken 
on July 9 this year. H. S. THOMPSON. 


ANSWERS 
TO CORRESPONDENTS 


FLOWER GARDEN. 


CARNATION ATTACKED (Maure Popp»). — Your 
Carnation appears to be the Old Clove Carnation with 
a delicious scent. The flecks on the flowers are ap) arently 
due to the attacks of thrips, which are abundant inthem ; 
but the main cause of the trouble of which you complain 
is the drought, which has adversely affected the plants 
and which has caused them to be less thrifty than they 
should be. 


PENTSTEMONS NOT FLOWERING (Ajazr).—Your 
final observation “‘ luxuriant plants but sparsely flowered '” 
in all probability supplies the answer to the question » 
and we wonder whether your Pentstemons have had 
during the great heat or drought too much “liquid ” or 
other stimulants. In any case, excessive luxuriance 
(grossness) nullifies, or is at the expense of, flowering, 
and, as in other walks of life, while a little stimulant 
may do much good, much stimulant—no matter from 
what source it may come—may do great harm. Cutting- 
raised plants of these Pentstemons are invariably most 
reliable in their flowering, and the only conclusion we can. 
arrive at after reading your letter is that an excess of 
zeal in order to eclipse all previous efforts and provide 

ou with a big cart ag of flowers has tempted your gardener 
cree the limits of sound horticultural experience in: 
t case. 


Fa ROSE GARDEN. 


ROSE LEAVES FADING (R. B., Woodjord).—There is- 
no evidence of the attack of any parasite upon the Rose 
leaves. The plants are evidently rpc J from drought. 
Perhaps the hoe has not been used with sufficient fre- 
quency among the plants. 


ROSE LEAVES ATTACKED (J. W., Dorsct).—The 
trouble attacking the Rose Jeaves is the rust, due to the 
Phragmidium subcorticum. The fungus is- 

often devoured, as in this case, zt the grubs of minute 
two-winged flies, and these no doubt you have seen. 
Little can be done to check the disease when once it 
has assumed the proportions evident from the leaves- 
you send, but all fallen leaves now and later should be 
collected and burnt ; and next year spraying the bushes- 
with a rose-red solution of _ um permanganate 
should be resorted to from about the end of May at three- 
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ROSE ALFRED COLOMB, AND OTHER QUESTIONS 
(Esser).—Alfred Colomb does not make a good standard. 
All the free-growing Roses make good standards, and some 
of the Teas and Hybrid Teas are best in that form. Your 
Rose-grower would inform you which they are. The 
artificial manure should be placed well down; whereas 
the farmyard manire should be mixed with soil and would 
come hearerthe roots. You can use both the artificial and 
the farmyard manure, but it is best to see that the roots 
do not come in contact with artificial manure when first 
planted. They should be allowed to search down for 
these stimulants Jater on when established. 


ROSE MME. ABEL CHATENAY (7'. JV.).—This grand 
old Rose is well worth special care, and we are surprised 
several readers fail with it. We advise hard pruning 
each year, otherwise the plants become ill-shaped. Every 
third year replant the bushes and give some prepared 
compost when returning them to the beds. whieh may 
be the same as previously oceupied, Have you tried 
the climbiug form? It is very fine and its blossoms 
are always superior to those of the original type. Weean 
do very well without Kaiserin Augusta Victoria. Its 
name would conden it to every rizht-thinking Engish- 
man. Paul Lélé should be treated as recommended for 
Mm. A. Chatenay. Lady Ashtowa is much addicted to 
mildew and needs well spraving. Such a fine Rose 
deserves this special eare. Richmond has a weak con- 
stitution, Have you tried Mrs. b. Powell? Joseph Hill 
js a tine Rose, and we are giad to know you have done 
well with it. A better Rose is Mrs. H. D. Greene. 
it has a richer colour. 


ROCK GARDEN. 


ANTS IN THE ROCK GARDEN (L. T. A. R.).— The best 
thing to do to exterminate the ants will be to make a 
hole a few inehes deep in fhe nests and pour into it 
a teaspoonful of carbon bisulphide, covering it up at once, 
This is best done at dusk, after the ants have gone home. 
Noiight mu-tjbe allowed to come: near the carbon bisulphide, 
for it is very volatile and intlammable, 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 


CLEMATIS LEAVES FAILING (F. E. H.).—The leaves 
appar to be froma plant suffering from drought. Clematis 
likes a wide root-run in soil shaded by other plants. 

AZALEAS. AND OTHER QUESTIONS ( Fss-r).—Ghent 
Azaleas are forms raised by crossing the North American 
species A. calendulacea and A. nuditlora with the Cau- 
easian A. flava. They have smaller flowers, of a more 
irregular shape than A. mollis. From a botanical point 
of view there is no genus Azalea, all the species formerly 
included under that name being now grouped with Rhodo- 
dentron. Originally, species with five stamens were 
placed in Azalea, and species with ten stamens were 
included with Rhododendron, Now, species are Known 
with many different numbers of stamens, so the distinc- 
tion has broken down, For garden purposes Azalea is 
a good distinguishing mark for the deciduous kinds and 
Rhododendron for the evergreens, Jt would be advisable 
to write to Mr. Anthony Waterer, Knap Hill, Woking, 
and ask him to supply you with plants of the required 
colours, as it is doubtful whether certain varieties are 


now obtainable, The following Pieonies are suitable 
for your purpose: Albatross, Caroline Allain, Marie 
Lemoine, Mine. Emile Galle, Virginie, Dorothy, and 
Kathleen. 


THE GREENHOUSE. 


THE TREATMENT OF FREESIA SEEDLINGS (Z. S. R.). 
—trecesias are not hardy and must not be grown out of 
doors during the winter Each bulb should be trans- 
planted into a 3-inch pot at once. taking care that the 
roots are as little injured as possible. If they can then 
be grown on without a check, flowers may be expected 
inthe New Year or, it may be, in November or December. 
Secd should be sown in the last half of August, and the 
voung plants dried off the following May or June. We 
have just seen some fine big bulbs grown from seed sown 
on September 2, 1918, These will be put in 3-inch pots 
at once and will blooin next February. 


AMARYLLIS NOT FLOWERING (P. G. Harris).—A 
bulb of the size of that you describe should, if corrceetly 
treated, flower well annually without difficulty, and we 
can only suggest that some cultural error of which we 
have no information is at the root of the matter. In the 
first place, there is no occasion for the plant to be in a 
10-inch pot: one 8 inches in diameter would be quite 
Jarz> enough. In all probability the non-flowcring is 
due to insufficient ripening of the bulb, from = which, 
with the completion of growth, water should be 
withheld altogether, From the spring to the end of 
August ds the limit of the growing season, during which 
the plants should be well supplied with water and have 
occasional doses cf weak liquid manure. A mild bottom- 
heat is also helpful. With the maturing of the foliage 
withhold water gradually, and from the end of September 
to carly February no water at all will be required. During 
this period the plants should be given a sunny position 
on a shelf in a warm greenhouse, In February shake 
the plants out and repot them in a rich compost of loam, 
leaf-mou'd and old manure, with a considerable addition 
of sharp grit. Plunge ii a bottom-heat of 60 degrees, and 
at the start, while using the syringe freely, avoid giving 
much water at the root till growth appears. 


FRUIT GARDEN. 


IMPERFECT APPLES (W. G. T.).—The specimen sent 
s, we think, a case of imperfect fortilisation. It is pro- 
bable that bees would fertilise the flowers if you could 
Keep them. 


THE GARDEN. 


DISEASE IN PLUMS (Mrs. M.. Norfolk).—The Plums 
sent are suffering from an attack of brown rot, due to the 
fungus Monilia fructigena, This discase is a troublesome 
one to combat, but all diseased fruits should) be burned, 
and in winter all shoots showing the cracks in the bark 
through which the fungus bursts its wav, must be pruned 
out. Just’ before the buds burst and again after the 
petals fall spray with Bordeaux or Burgundy mixture, 


FRUIT OF THE PEACH DECAYING AT THE 
NOSE (M. A.).—There are certain varieties of the Peach 
more Subject to this trouble than others, It is due to the 
larv: of a beetle, Anthonomus druparum, which feeds 
on the stone of the fruit. This beetle is nearly related 
to the Apple-blossom weevil, and has been found as ditti- 
cult to extirpate, The female inserts an egg in each 
blossom, and the maggot after hatching feeds on the pollen 
and other parts of the flowers, The laying season is from 
the first week in April until all the blossoms are open. 
During the laying season it is possible to trap some of 
the weevils by placing sheets under the trees and smartly 
tapping the branches, collecting and burning all that fall. 


MELONS AND BLACK SPOT (H. G. G.).—The 
reason for this, we think, is to be found in the fact that 
the plants are grown in too rieh a soil, and that too many 
young and superthious shoots are permitted to crowd 
together, shielding the permanent leaves and the stems 
of the plant from being properly hardened by exposure 
to sun and light as they ought to be, Plant in loam 
inclined to be of a heavy texture, adding only a little 
bone-meal, say half a pint to a peck of soil, and the same 
of lime, Ft should be maiden loam (that which has not 
been in use before). Let it be pulled to pieces by hand 
into lumps the size of one’s fist (net chopped witha spade), 
and the ridges of soil into which it will be formed be 
rammed down as hard as possible. When planting be 
careful not to plant the roots too low inthe border. The 
top roots should be fixed level with the surface. AS 
ROON as a good set of fruit is obtained, the grower’s object. 
should be to see that those parts of the plants on which 
the fruit is grown are well exposed to the sun, and not 
hidden from it by voung shoots of secondary growth. 
These should be stepped in time, and not allowed 
to keep the light away from the more permanent 
part of the plants. Plants grown in this way seldom 
suffer from this or any other complaint. In watering, 
be careful to avoid wetting the base of the stems of 
the plants, especially as they approach maturity. Keep 
the remaining part of the stems of the plants also on 
the dry side, as high as the trellis. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


WATER LILIES ATTACKED BY BEETLES (H. B. J.). 
—The Water Lilies are attacked by larva of the beetle 
Galerucella nymphiwa, These larve feed upon the leaves 
and are very difficult to reach with insecticides, and if 
insecticides were used the fish in the pond would likely 
be killed. Are there any chub or dace or similar insect- 
cating fishin the pond ? The greatest hope lies with them, 


BOOK ON TABLE DECORATIONS (R. Booth).—The 
book dealing with the above subject, to which doubt- 
less you refer, is now out of print; though “ British 
Floral Decoration,” by R. F. Felton, to be had of the 
author, 7, Hanover Square, London, W., will doubtless meet 
your every requirement. No floral artist writes with 
greater force, directness, originality or experience than 
Mr. Felton. The author's private edition of the work is, 
we believe, 12s. Gd. or thereabouts. It teems with 
information. 


REMOVING OLD PAINT FROM WOODWORK (T. W’.). 
—The best way to remove old paint from woodwork is 
to burn it off in the manner followed by house decorators. 
Failing practical knowledge of this work, the better plan 
will be to make a very strong solution of soft soap and 
apply it to the paint it is intended to remove. If the 
paint is very hard, it will take some fime for the solution 
to make much impression on it, but the loosening of the 
paint will be greatly assisted by scraping with an old 
chisel and putty-knife. A square-pointea chisel is very 
convenient for use in the angles of the wood. 

WEEDS ON LAWNS (VYorkshire).—The best thing 
you can do with Plantains, Daisies, and other such weeds 
now is to spud them out. The sulphate of ammonia 
would kill them if you place a good pinch in the heart, 
of each plant, but in dissolving would also kill the other 
herbage around. Why not experiment with it on a 
amall pateh. a yard or so suare ? Experience is a fine 
school, and the results in the case would be immediate. 
Jf, however, the weeds are very numerous, we should 
spud them out and endeavour to stimulate the growth 
of the grasses by a dressing of some approved lawn 
manure. The sulphate, reduced to the finest powder 
and mixed with thrice its bulk of fine soil, could be used 
for the purpose, though there is always a possibility 
of introducing more undesirable weeds with the soil. 


PACKING CARNATIONS (Yorkshire).—These travel 
best when firmly yet carefully packed in yard-long 
wooden boxes 6 Inches to 8 inches wide by 4 inches in 
depth. Arrange a stiffish roll of paper at each end to form 
a pillow, over which the head of the flower can rest with- 
out crushing, the stems extending their full length along 
the box. When placed, the first row should be held in 
position by a further roll of paper the size of the index 
finger. and so long as to admit the ends turning up against 
the sides of the box, where they should be made secure 
by drawing-pins, putting a long tin tack through the 
pillow at the centre of the box, and lightly fasten it into 
the bottom. Arrange two lavers at cach end first in 
this wav., and then from one end only after the same 
manner till the box is full. finally wedging all in with wads 
of paper to render movement impossible. Cut the tlowers 
in the half-opened state, and give them twelve hours in 
water in a cool place before packing, Always label each 
package in bold characters outside: ‘ Cut Flowers— 
Perishable.” 
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VEGETABLE STORING: DIFFICULTY WITH ROOTS 
AND RATS (E. C.)—The only way in which leaf and 
stem vegetables can be economically and well stored is 
by drying. An article on this question appearcd in 
THE GARDEN of May 31, page 258. So long as the roots 
and Apples are kept in the same place as poultry food, 
we fear the trouble will continue. We know of a case 
where some people had great trouble with mice in the 
house for so long that they almost despaired of ever 
getting rid of them until they applied a remedy termed 
“Virus.” Since then they have not seen one. We 
believe it is to be had of most chemists in two strengths, 
one for rats and one for mice. One application sutliced 
in this case, There is no better way of storing roots, 
such as Carrots, Beetroot, &e.. than in dry sand in any 
outbuilding where frost can be kept out. Their crowns 
must not be buried. 


NAMES OF PLANTS.— Mrs. A.S. B.—Abnormal specimen 
of the Foxglove, Digitalis purpurea,— T. J. S.—Ailan- 
tus glandulosa. 


NAMES OF FRUIT.— Captain F. W. B.— Apples: 
A, Duchess of Oldenburg; B, Lane's Prince Albert; 
c, Cox’s Pomona: D, Newton Wonder. 


GARDENERS’ PROVIDENT SOCIETY. 


THE monthly meeting of the United Horticultural Benefit 
and Provident Society was held at the Royal Horticultural 
Society's Hall on Monday, August 11, Mr. Charles H. 
Curtis in the chair. Six new members were clected. 
Three members withdrew double the amount of their 
interest, amounting to £11 12s. One lapsed member 
was allowed to withdraw £6 2s. 4d., and the sum of £4 
was passed for payment to the nominee of a young deceased 
member, The sick pay for the month on the ordinary 
side was £56 6s. 4d., State section £26 1s, 8d.. and maternity 
claim £1 10s. The conunittee has decided to meet, until 
further notice, at 6 o'clock instead of 7 o’elock, 


TRADE NOTE. 


A PATENT FRUIT PICKER. 


WE have received from Mr. I. K. Rogers, Keynsham, 
Bristol, the Rogers’ Patent Universal Fruit Picker. lt is 
a simple arrangement of a bag with a spring mouth on 
a 6-foot to 8-foot rod, and by placing the bay under the 
fruit, a slight pull of the cord secures the fruit. without 
injury. The same operation can be repeated until the 
bag is filled. It is so simple in construction that there is 
nothing to get out of order, and will last for Imany seasons. 
It does away with ladder and the dangers of same. 


The Fream Memorial Prize.—The Board of 
Agriculture and Fisheries have awarded the 
Fream Memorial Prize for 1919 to Miss Doris 
Anderson of Southfield, Ropley, Winchester, a 
student of University College, Reading, who 
took first place in this year’s examination for the 
National Diploma in Agriculture. 

Flower Show Fixture Cards.—Messrs. Austin 
and McAslan, Seed Merchants and Nurserymen, 
89, Mitchell Street, Glasgow, are distributing their 
flower show fixture cards gratis. These may be 
had on application to the firm. 

Seedsmen’s Peace Festivities.—The accom- 
plishment of a victorious Peace was celebrated 
by Messrs. E. Webb and Sons, Limited, The Royal 
Seed Establishment, Stourbridge, on Friday, 
August 1, when the staff and their wives were 
invited by the managing director, Major W. 
Harcourt Webb, and Mrs. Webb to a garden 
party at their residence, Spring Grove, Bewdley, 
Worcestershire. The party, numbering abcut 
300, was conveyed in motor chars-a-bancs, and 
on arrival were welcomed by the host and hostess, 
the guests afterwards being free to enjoy the 
beautiful and extensive pleasure grounds and 
garcens. Lunch and tea were taken in a nicely 
deccrated marquee, and music was dispensed 
by the Kidderminster Military Prize Band. 


Welcome Home at Reading.—Messrs. Sutton 
and Sons arranged a most dclightful day for 
their staff and friends at their sports grounds on 
August 13,when over 900 persons gathered together. 
The chicf object was to welcome back those of 
the staff who had becn serving with the Colours 
in various parts of the world, Advantage was 
taken of the opportunity to revive the flower 
show, which up to 1913 was an annual event, 
and also to have a cricket match and sports. All 
these events were keenly contested, and in the 
evening the Right Hon. Sir John Cockburn, 
K.C.M.G., late/Prime—Minister of South Australia, 
presented the prizes sto the sucessful contestants, 
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POULTRY NOTES 


BY 


HE breeding of utility pedigree poultry 
is simply ‘‘romping’’ along; and it 
will receive another burst of encourage- 
ment from the Daily Mail Laying Com- 
petition which takes place this winter. 
£250 Prizes for Layers.—This newspaper is 
offering £250 in prizes in a laying competition 
that will run from October 1, r9r9, to January 31, 
1920, the test being open to poultry-keepers in 
England and Wales who on August 1, 1919, owned 
not more than fifty adult laying fowls. Thus, 
young stock raised in 1919 will not be counted 
in the fifty, only adult females. The entrance 
fee is one guinea, and the entry will consist of 
four pure-bred 1919 pullets which need not 
necessarily have been bred or reared by the com- 
petitor. Purchased pullets are thus eligible, 
which is a rule I entirely endorse, as it acts as an 
incentive for poultry-keepers to buy high-class 
stock. Two hundred and fifty pens will be 
accommodated, and, if more are received, the selec- 
tion committee of the N.U.P.S. will pick the de- 
sired number on merits. The competition is 
under the control of the National Utility Poultry 
Society, while the test will be carried out at 
Bentley, Suffolk, under the management of the 
Great Eastern Railway Company. Mr. J. N. 
Leigh will be in charge at Bentley, and entry 
forms may be had from “ Winter Test,” N.U.P.S., 
3, Vincent Square, Westminster, S.W.1. Entries 
close on August 30, and forms can be filled in at 
the society’s offices. The date may be extended. 
The first prize is £100. i 


Distribution of Pedigree Stock.—This laying 
test has the twofold object of stimulating interest 
in poultry-keeping among the public and of 
leading to a wider distribution of really valuable 
utility poultry stock throughout the country. My 
personal views are that this test is a step in the 
right direction. Across the waters laying tests 
are run on quite an extensive scale, and valuable 
cups and money prizes are offered by the news- 
papers. In this country this is the first time 
that such valuable money prizes have been offered, 
and it is a gentle hint to Dilly and Dally to follow 
suit. The time will come, no doubt, when the 
Board of Agriculture will realise its responsi- 
bilities towards the poultry industry, and until 
then I shall continue to agitate. 


Forthcoming Laying Competition. — The 
National Utility Poultry Society’s twelve months’ 
test, 3919-20, will start next October. There 
are six sections, the entrance fee being {2 10S. 
and £1 10s. (Section 6; large flock), and each pen 
eitered mainly consisting of five 1919 pullets. 
This year the test is international and open to 
all poultry-keepers, and I hope some of THE GARDEN 
readers have entered birds. Entries close on 
September r, and forms may be obtained from 
Mr. H. E. Ivatts, 78, Clarendon Road, Putney, 
S.W.15, or the Secretary of the N.U.P.S., 3, Vin- 
cent Square, Westminster, S.W.1. In these laving 
tests every competiter has an equal chance, pro- 
viding his or her birds are of sound breeding and 
laying merits. In one of the tests to-day a back- 
varder’s pullets are second, ard small producers 
have often carried off premier honours. 


Ex-Service Men and Poultry-Farming.—If 
those of my readers who have entered these cr 
other laying tests will let me know in gecd time 
before they despatch their birds, I will gladly give 


W. POWELL-OWEN, F.B.S.A. 


them some useful advice on the matter of selection. 
One important point to bear in mind is the fact 
that those pullets which commence to lay during 
the first month of the test invariably havea high 
position at the close of the competition. Thus, 
if a test starts in October, the best records are put 
up by those laying in that month. But, to write 
generally, I place a lot of importance on the record 
of each pen for the first two or three winter months. 
I am constantly consulted by ex-Service men 
wishing to take up poultry-farming, and to these 
‘ professionals” I commend strongly the laying 
competitions held in this country. Their objective 
should be to enter and win or do well in these 
tests as soon as possible after they start. It 
means commencing with high-class foundation 
stock and adoptirg methcds of selective breeding, 
but it is one of the soundest and shortest cuts to 
becoming established as a professional poultry- 
farmer. 

£200 for Five Pullets.—The winner of last year's 
laying test was offered £200 for his five White 
Wyandotte pullets, which amount he refused. 


~~ 


BUFF ORPINGTON. 


Note the “new” laying type and the 
fine texture of face. (See text.) 


There is money to be made in stock-breeding of 
high-class pedigree poultry, and this section of 
the poultry industry, please remember, is only in 
its teens. To the would-be professional poultry- 
breeder I say, Spare no expense in foundation 
stock. Nor can the home-producer of eggs turn 
a deaf ear to the call of the pedigree hen, and his 
or her objective should be to improve the laying 
of the flock by judicious selection. This week I 
give a snapshot of a Buff Orpington pullet that 
laid ninety-four eggs in the sixteen winter weeks 
(and holds all records) in the Blackburn Laying 
Contest, and finished with a total of 248 eggs in 
twelve months. Knowing the breeding of this 
pullet, which belongs to Mr. R. Margerison, Brook- 
side P.F., Rishton, Lancs, I will show how selec- 
tive breeding season after season gives its due 
reward by way of eggs. 

134 Eggs in 139 Days.—Two sisters of this 
pullet put up the following records: (1) laid 
50 eggs in 50 days, following with 84 eggs in 89 days 
inthe Blackburn test, and (2) laid 80 eggs in 82 days, 
finishing with 269 eggs in twelve months. <A grand- 
daughter of No. 2 bird laid 82 eggs in 16 weeks in 
the Harper Adams Contest. Thus it ever happens 
that the careful breeder who concentrates on pro- 
fuse egg production gets there through the wise 
handling of the right material. There are noted 


improvements season after season. Seeing my 
notes on the Buff Orpington, Mr. Margerison sent 
along the snapshot. He adds: ‘“ As a general 
purpose fowl I think Buff Orpingtons are well 
away from all other breeds. They lay a nice brown 
egg, are good sitters, and splendid mothers. Chicks 
are hardy and easy to rear, and the surplus cockerels 
make good table birds weighing from 3lb. to 4lb. 
at twelve to fourteen weeks old. Another point 
in their favour is that you do not need high fences, 
as they are very docile.” 

Laying of Orpingtons.—The snapshot is of 
great interest to me. First of all, it shows the 
laying type of the utility Orpington, which will 
do much to bring back the breed to the front rank. 
The fancier had his hand in ruining the Orpington 
in breeding for the “ circle” and short leg. Take 
the Black Orpington of show fame—a massive 
circle so fluffed and filled out that one had to blow 
aside a few pounds of fluff befcre one could see 
the bird’s legs. Yet a Black Orpington has just 
created a world’s record in the laying competition 
at Hawkesbury Agricultural College, Queensland, 
by laying 533 eggs in two years. Six Black 
Orpingtons laid 2,789 eggs in the two years and 
won all beforethem. And it was a Black Orpington 
in another pen that in the first year laid 324 eggs, 
the highest individual score. No; these birds 
were not the English show type of Orpington, but 
the “utility” type that is to bring back the 
Orpington to popularity. 

Crowing of Cockerels.—''C. C.” of Hornsey 
writes: “I am in the unfortunate position of 
having neighbours who object to the crowing 
of a cockerel. I have tried several so-called 
remedies, but without success. The high perch 
idea does not prevent the male bird from stretching 
his neck forward and thus crowing, and the dark 
roost is also hopeless, as I have had him crowing 
at Ir p.m. in war-time, and those nights were 
dark enough, surely. I shall be glad if you will 
suggest something that will prevent cock-crowing 
at night. I hope I am not pleading in vain, 
for I have followed your advice successfully for 
a long time; in fact, I think your ‘ Poultry Notes’ 
in THE GARDEN represent the best-written page 
in Poultrydom.” A good way to prevent cock- 
crowing at night is to construct a slatted ‘ nest- 
box,” into which the bird is placed at roosting- 
time. There should be no room for him to stretch 
his neck upward or forward for the purpose of 
crowing, and the floor of the receptacle should 
be nicely bedded down, so that the bird is in a 
sitting pose all the time, although a low perch 
can be provided so long as the main object is 
not defeated. An eight-sided receptacle would 
cut off the corners to advantage. 


ADVICE ON POULTRY MATTERS. 


Mr. W. Powell-Owen, THE GARDEN Poultry 
Expert, will be pleased to answer, frec of charge, any 
questions dealing with pouliry-kecping. A stamped 
and addresscd envelope should be enclosed, when a 
lengthy and detailed reply will be posted prompily. 
Communications should be sent to Mr. W. Powell- 
Owen, care of THE GARDEN, 20, Tavistock Streel, 
Strand, W.C.2. Samples of foods (report thercon and 
suggested use), Is. 6d. ; post-mortems, 2s. 6d. each. 
Send samples and dead fowls (latter by rail and letters 
under separate cover) direct to W. Powell-Owen, 
“© Powell-Owen”’ Poultry Bureau, 47a, High Street, 
Hampstead, NW B: 
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HOSE who have seen the salt marshes 

of theJEast Coast in the late summer 

will never forget the beauty of the 

great sheets and drifts of Sea Lavencer 

(Statice Limonium). For garden use 
there is a larger and still handsomer kind, 
S. latifolia, a native of Southern Russia, a 
noble plant with broad, deep green leaves and 
a mass of bloom from 18 inches to 2 feet high 
and through of a fine purple colour, with the 
effect of a purple Gypsophila in the middle cf 
August. It is a satisfactory perennial, the plants 
Temaining in good condition for a number of years. 
It is easily raised from seed, but almost better 
from root cuttings made in September and wint ered 
in a cold frame. 


Phlox and Campanula.—aA pretty group in 
one of the borders is of the good white Phlox 
Avalanche and Campanula lactiflora; the pure 
white amd tender grey-blue are charming com- 
panions. The Phlox is one of quite moderate 
height ; the Campanula at the back grows to its 
natural height of 5 feet or more, but where it is 
intergrouped with the Phlox it is cut back in June 
and so regulated as to height as best to suit its 
companions and its place in the border. Some 
self-sown plants quite in the front of the border 
have been cut down to a foot or 15 inches and are 
now short, bushy masses of bloom. It may possibly 
be advisable to shorten slightly even the taller 
plants so as to make them branch and stiffen ; 
for the single panicles of bloom are heavy and 
often break down in 
wind or with the weight 
of rain. | 

Rosa Wichuralana.— 
This beautiful species is 
now (August 28) flower- 
ing freely, and will con- 
tinue to do so until 
mid-September — long 
after the various hybrids 
have gone. The single 
flowers, each 2 inches in 
diameter, are of the 
purest white with a 
conspicuous group of 
yellow stamens, the 
flowers possessing a 
delightfully soft fra- 
grance. These are pro- 
duced in large, spreading 
clusters, the beauty of 
which is enhanced by 
the glossy green foliage. 
We do not often meet 
with this Rose in gar- 
dens, yet it is a valuable 
one, coming into bloom 


KNIPHOFIA 


TYSONII, 


NOTES OF THE WEEK 


just when the better-known and gorgeous 
hybrids are passing away. 

Crocuses.—lt was sad to do without these 
lately, and it is sad to feel that the old prices have 
gone, possibly never to return. Everyone who 
likes refinement should grow the beautiful little 
species Susianus (yellow), Sieberi (mauve), Im- 
perati (fawn and pale purple), and biflorus 
(white). They have the refinement of a really 
great lady stamped upon them in contradistinction 
to our sisters—the ’Appy ’Arriets of ’Ampstead 
*"Eath. Not that I despise the typical Dutch 
Crocus; far be that spirit from me. I love the 
grand old yellow, old purpurea, grandiflora, the 
pretty mauve Dorothea or Margot, the fine striped 
Sir Walter Scott, the late-flowering deep rich 
purple Hero, and the spotless white Caroline 
Chisholm.—JosEPH JACOB. 

A Beautiful Torch Lily : Kniphofia Tysonii.— 
On another page will be found interesting observa- 
tions by readers on flowering plants that may be 
associated with Torch Lilies, or: Red-hot Pokers. 
When planting Kniphofias it is well, however, to 
make certain of their time of flowering. For 
instance, the handsome plant shown in the accom- 
panying illustration does not appear to differ in 
any way from the better-known K. caulescens, 
except that it flowers during August and September, 
whereas K. caulescens flowers in June. A large 
group of either, suitably placed, makes a very 
effective subject for a lawn bed or on the sides 
of a sloping bank. A native of South Africa, 


Flowering Season, August and September. 


A HANDSOME TORCH LILY OR ‘RED-HOT POKER. 
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K. Tysonii requires dry conditions in the winter, 
and, in common with other members of the genus, 
it rejoices in copious supplies of water during the 
growing and flowering season. 


Planes in Lincoln’s Inn Fields.—The shade 
of these handsome trees, some of the finest speci- 
mens in the Metropolis, has been much sought 
and appreciated during the tropical weather of 
the past few weeks. Only those who knew 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields before it came into the hands 
of the London County Council realise the great 
change from what it was then—an ill-kept recrea- 
tion ground—to one of the prettiest and best- 
ordered open spaces in the Metropolis. The 
garcen has been particularly bright with Roses 
this year. 


Pheonix Park, Dublin.— Vegetables again largely 
occupy the flower beds and borders in this popular 
Dublin resort. These include Onions, Parsnips, 
Leeks, Canadian Wonder and Broad Beans, 
Marrows, Cabbages, and Curled Kales. Quite 
the most striking feature seen from a distance is 
a pre-war ribbon border with a gentle slope, and 
backed by shrubs. Planted with five lines of 
Onion Ailsa Craig in splendid condition, with bent 
necks the light yellow bulbs might easily pass 
at a distance for lines of a light yellow Viola. As 
a showy bedding plant the dwarf scarlet single 
Dahlia Rising Sun, 2 feet high, is effective. 


Import of Dutch and Foreign Bulbs. — 
We have received the following letter from 
Mr. R. Wynne, Secre- 
tary of the Chamber 
of Horticulture, dated 
August 28: “I have 
seen Colonel Karslake 
at the Department of 
Import Restrictions, and 
he now informs me 
that, as from Septem- 
ber 2, bulbs may be 
imported from all foreign 
sources into Great 
Britain under a general 
licence which has been 
issued. It is not there- 
fore necessary for mer- 
chants on this side to 
apply to the Department 
for licence to import 
parcels of bulbs as here- 
tofore. The restrictions 
remain until Parliament 
again meets, but in the 
meantime the issue of a 
general licence has the 
effect of temporarily 
suspending them.” 
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(The Editor is not responsible for the opinions 
expressed by correspondents.) 


THE FLOWER-CITY BY THE SEA. 


N Mr. Woodall’s interesting article under the 
above heading he says: ‘‘I wonder if the 
judicious application of a good handful of bone- 
meal when the flower-buds are forming may not 
have something to do with, say, the vigour and 
beauty of this [British Queen] and other Roscs 
in this strong clayey loam, where farmyard manure 
seems only to promote mildew.” In my own 
garden of strong clayey loam I have found this 
year again the value of such an application of 
bone-meal in preference to farmyard manure 
put on in the spring or autumn. But when asking 
the price the other day of a hundredweight of 
bone-meal, I received a shock when I was told 
that it was 42s. 6d. A good many Roses will 
have to go without their usual quota, and Narcissi 
and Tulips will be sufferers also. Mr. Woodall 
says of that beautiful Pernetiana Rose Constanc> 
that “it cannot stand great heat or drought ard 
frost, I should fancy.” We had last 
February 37° of frost. American 
Pillar and other climbing Roscs 
were cut down and killed to the 
ground line, but Constance was un- 
hurt under a small mound of earth. 
If dwarf Roses are mounded up, 
few are ever killed, whatever the 
frost. Dwarf Roses generally secm 
to have benefited by the hard prun- 
ing which the frost gave them. 
Their foliage as well as their blooms 
has rarely been so good. Two 
years ago I went away on war work, 
and returned to find some beds of 
Roses a prey to red rust and black 
spot ; but thanks to Mr. Lytle’s ad- 
vice and a judiciously small applica- 
tion of sulphate of iron in the winter, 
there is not a sign of either of these 
pests now.—R. M., Hertford. 


FRAGRANT MUSK AGAIN. 


OME time ago there was con- 
siderable controversy in THE 
GARDEN over the fact that the 
common Musk had lost its scent ; 
also it was stated that it had 
done so more or less all over the 
world. However, some weeks ago, when at Feltham, 
Mr. C. W. Coles had a fine plant in his studio 
which was very strongly scented, a fact I remarked 
upon. He very kindly photographed it, and I 
enclose the photograph herewith. It was given 
to him by a small nurseryman in the neighbour- 
hood, who, I believe, at the time said that it was 
not scented. However, it is an indisputable fact 
that all through the season, up to a short time ago, 
it was strongly scented, and may be now.— 
THOMAS STEVENSON. 


‘‘ANNE AMATEUR’S” DISLIKES. 


I WONDER if we have come to the end of “ Anne 

Amateur’s"’ dislikes. It is a long list: 
rock gardens, bog gardens, coloured Water Lilies, 
pergolas, topiary art, and labels (very necessary 
in a garden sometimes). One is almost afraid 
that she may think standard Roses are ‘“ pre- 
tending ” to be trees. I should like to say a word 
for the borders at Hampton Court she despiscs so. 
We spent a happy time there this June, admiring 
the lovely and well-grown flowers arranged in 
masses of colour, even though they were mostly 
annuals and biennials. But perhaps these are 
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more of “ Anne Amateur’s’”’ dislikes. We saw 
Nothing in the border of a _ ‘‘ bedding-out ” 
nature. I hope the gardeners at Hampton Court 
will not be too disheartened by her “ irresponsible 
utterances,” and will feel they have some admirers 
of their work, should they see this. A propos 
of the badinage between “ Anne Amateur” and 
Mr. Clarence Elliott, would it not be better to 
keep quiet if one is really a hater of music, 
when we think of Shakespeare’s line: ‘ The 
man that hath no music in himself,” &c. ?— 
MADELINE JONES. 


THE ‘‘GOOD (?) LADY’’ REPLIES. 


ERE I a modern maiden instcad of a genuine 
antique mid-Victorian great-aunt, I might 
remark: ‘‘ What a delightful old fossil Monsieur 
Dillistone must be!” The good gentleman’s old- 
fashioned assumption of masculine superiority 
palls quaintly on the ear in 1919, as he chidcs 
his friend for considering ‘‘ Madame’s vagarics 
worthy of attention.” (I cannot take him seriously.) 
I might further proceed to say (Oh! Groundsel ! 
excuse me! a twinge of inherited gout) how both 
the Messicurs show the always charming illogi- 
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cality, characteristic of the unfair sex, in denying 
to me (Oh! Plantain! please pardon !) the privi- 
lege of personal opinion, which they claim for 
themselves. But I suppose it is really waste of 
time and paper to endeavour to dislodge the preju- 
dices of a rock gardener in favour of his beloved 
lumps of rock. They are as deep-rooted as some 
of his alpines; though I learn with amazement 
the growing of rock plants is not the primary 
object of a rock garden, but merely an “ incident.” 
I give it up !—and expect to be told next that 
Rose gardens are not intended, first and fore- 
most, to grow Roses in. But a truce to this 
interchange of chaff, or (Oh! Dan-de-lion!) the 
readers of THE GARDEN will be aweary of it.— 
ANNE AMATEUR. 


“FALSE, INARTISTIC.” 


EADING between the nephews and nieces, 

I gather that “ Anne Amateur’s ”’ contention 

is that rock gardens are false, and therefore 
inartistic, because they pretend to be something 
which geologically could not be there. I know 
nothing of scientific geology, but I instinctively 
observe geological formations whenever I happen 
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on them, and I must say that the strange things 
I have seen here and there in odd places—the 
fantastically crumpled strata of the Hex River 
Gorge, the Rivers of Stones in the Falklands, 
Sugarloaf Hill at Rio, and the “ erotic blocks ” in 
many glacial districts—have firmly convinced 
me that nothing, not even the bronze medal 
standard at the shows—nor the gold either— 
is a geological impossibility. I do not contend 
that all rock formations are pleasing, either in 
Nature or in the garden, but merely that few rock 
gardens are so geologically impossible as “ Anne 
Amateur ” would have us believe. If I may uge 
pictures to illustrate what I mean, without ‘it 
again being assumed that I rank rock gardens 
with pictures, I would say that to emphasise the 
geological wrongness of making a rock garden in 
a rockless neighbourhood is confusing Nature 
with Art, and, as criticism, to be ranked with 
The Tailor and Cutters criticisms of portraits 
at the Academy. From “ Anne Amateur’s” 
point of view a rock garden is false because it is 
geologically out of place. Well, put aside for a 
moment my somewhat extravagant contention 
that nothing is a geological impossibility. Let 
us take the case of a rock garden of ‘Yorkshire 
limestone in Surrey. If it is geo- 
logically out of place, and therefore 
false and inartistic, what about 
go per cent. of the plants in the rest 
of the garden—the herbaceous 
pl-nts, the Roses, the Lilics ? 
Scarcely a plant in the garden 
2xcept the Daisies and Dandelions 
but is botanically out of place. 
Are they, too, false, and therefore 
inartistic ? Gardening is an art, 
and not a question of geology nor 
of geographical botany, and art, 
I would remind ‘‘ Anne Amateur,” 
is human skill as opposed to 
Nature. Further, “Anne Amateur ” 
says that rock gardens are inartistic 
because they are out of harmony 
with their surroundings. If a rock 
garden is out of harmony with its 
surroundings, so much the worse 
for the surroundings. Is a good 
picture necessarily false and in- 
artistic because it has the misfor- 
tune to be hung at the Academy ? 
I need hardly say that for 
judging rock gardens from the 
standpoint of their harmonising 
with their surroundings, a floral 
féte is not good. On the other hand, it is inter- 
esting to study the various styles of rock garden- 
ing at a big show. You find the wonderful piece 
of Yorkshire fell—did I say painfully photo- 
graphic? I apologise. Pre-Raphaelite I should 
have said—marvellously pre-Raphaelite be/ore ít 
ts planted. I wish the builder would not or nced 
not plant it. I do not believe he likes planting 
it, but les affaires sont les affaires. He exer- 
cises enormous retraint in the planting, but every- 
thing beyond the tuft of grass and adrift of Primula 
farinosa is sheer gilding of the Lily. After the one 
and only pre-Raphaelite who copies Nature, there 
is the pre-Raphaelite brotherhood who imitate 
the one and only pre-Raphaelite—with variations ; 
and then there are generally a number of individua- 
lists, including the Stratifist. We all have our 
own pet particular fads and foibles. I believe I 
could pick out anywhere the work of four or five 
of the regular exhibitors. In my own work I 
fear I am consistent only in that I build and plant 
to please myself. As far as it pleases me I follow 
Nature, never forgetting that I am gardening. 
If Nature getsin the way I try to teach her garden 
manners.) I like-rocks tolie restfully and naturally; 
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but, at the same time, if geology makes a bad 
home for a plant I do not scruple, within limits, 
to give geology a jolt and blame it to some earth- 
quake. There are many points to watch in build- 
ing and planting: General picture in the rock 
garden itself, and general picture in relation to 
the rest of the garden. Good homes for plants. 
Mzans of getting about. Scale as between dwarf 
shrubs and flowering plants. My ideal is a result 
which pleases me. I take a good deal of licence 
in trying to arrive at that result, and a good many 
liberties with Nature. Yet there are some liberties 
which I never take and which jar horribly when 
I see them. Silver Saxifrages on the summit of 
a rock instead of in its sides offend me; so do 
many plants which are un-alpine in character, 
such as Japanese Acers, double Daisies and bedding 
Violas. But to come back to “false” and “‘ in- 
artistic.” The trouble between ‘‘ Anne Amateur ”’ 
and myself seems to be that ‘‘ Anne Amateur ”’ 
regards gardening as an exact 
science, while I look upon it as an 
art, or a rather free interpretation 
of Nature. — CLARENCE ELLIOTT, 
Stevenage. 


QUINCE JAM. 


QUINCE jam, Quince cheese and 

Quince jelly are excellent. 
Any recipe for Apple jam, Apple 
cheese and Apple jelly can be 
used for Quince with a little extra 
sugar. My experience of Quince 
dates from 1856, and Quinces are 
grown in England and ripen well 
in the southern counties. It is 
usual, as with Apples, to soak the 
peels, the cores, and the pips in 
warm water for a few hours, strain 
through muslin, mix the water 
with the fruit, and cook all to- 
gether in the usual way.—MARIE 
DE JONCOURT. 


PRUNING WISTARIAS ON 
THE SPUR SYSTEM. 


HERE has been some corre- 
spondence lately in your paper 

as to the flowering of Wistarias, and 
pruning on the spur system is 
advised. Would any of your corre- 
spondents kindly inform me how 
this should be done? I have two 
large plants of Wistaria chinensis 
which flower very poorly, and I 
fancy the fault is in the pruning, 
as thev are healthy and make 
good growth. Wistaria multijuga, on 
the other hand, flowers profusely 
every year.—M. B. MIREHOUSE. 
[To prune Wistarias on the spur system, cut the 
annual shoots back to within a few buds of the 


base in July ; then, after the second growth has been. 


made, cut them back to within three buds of the 
base of the first growth. Each year prune the 
shoots hard back. At the same time the root- 
run ought to be restricted, particularly when the 
natural soil is rich, for the object in view is to 
obtain a stunted character, with the formation 
annually of very few long shoots. The spur 
system is usually seen to advantage in the case 
of pot-grown plants, where they have a very 
restricted root-run and the supply of food material 
is under the direct control of the cultivator. Such 
plants continue to blossom freely year after year 
and seldom form long shoots. There is no reason 
why W. chinensis should not flower as freely as 
W. multijuga grown under similar conditions. 
—Ep.] 
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CISTUS CYPRIUS. 

N the note on page 389 of THE GARDEN it is 
stated that “in nurseries C. cyprius is com- 
monly sold under the name of C. ladaniferus, 
but differs from the latter in that the large flowers 
are solitary, whereas they are grouped in threes 
in the Spanish plant, in which the handsome 
dark red blotch is wanting.” In Holmboe’s 
“ Studies on the Vegetation of Cyprus,” Bergen, 
1914, the best and most recent work on the subject, 
the following note appears on page 131: “C. 
cyprius Lam. (Dict. Encycl. II. 16 (1790) ; Boiss. 
Fl. Orient. I., 439; Kotschy Cyperu, 337] is a 
garden hybrid, obtained by crossing C. ladant- 
ferus L. with C. laurifolius L. (see Grosser in 
Engler'’s ‘ Pflanzenreich’ IV., 193, p. 25). In 
Cyprus it has never been collected in a wild state, 
and cannot be reckoned to the flora of this island.” 
There are very few copies in this country of Mr. 
Holmboe’s large illustrated quarto on the Vege- 
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tation of Cyprus. It contains descriptions of 
several new species, and was reviewed by me in 
the * Journal of Botany,” 1915, pages 180-183. 
To me the paragraph quoted from THE GARDEN is 
not clear. C. ladaniferus has solitary flowers, 
sometimes with a red-purple blotch at the base of 
the petals, while C. laurifolius has several flowers in 
a corymb; and most of the species of Cistus are 
“ Spanish.” —H. S. THOMPSON. 

[A botanist’s correction or warning about 
ambiguity in the description of a plant is always 
salutary and welcome. Perhaps an amateur may 
be excused for believing Cistus cyprius to be a 
native of Cyprus, not only from the name, but 
because it is so described by Nicholson. With 
regard to the flowers, the word “solitary” was 
used in a popular, not a botanical, sense, as it is 
usual for the flowers to expand one at a time. 
The bloom of C. ladaniferus is no doubt botanically 
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solitary, but the three blooms that are at the ends 
of the shoots are so near together that when, as 
in the admirable woodcut in Nicholson, they are 
in bloom together, they actually overlap. As 
the paragraph dealt only with C. cyprius and C. 
ladaniferus, the words ‘‘ Spanish plant” could 
hardly mean anything but C. ladaniferus, and 
were uSed to avoid tautology.—G. JEKYLL.] 


PLAGIANTHUS LYALLI. 


A SPECIMEN of this native of New Zealand 
was in great beauty towards the end of July 

in the Edinburgh Botanic Garden. Standing 
about 7 feet high, it was densely sheeted with 
white bells, each enclosing a cluster of yellow 
stamens. The photograph herewith, having been 
taken in full sunshine, does not give the effect 
so satisfactorily as it might have done if taken 
in diffused light. Plagianthus Lyalli is perfectly 
hardy on the West Coast, though 


mn i it has been killed to the ground 


at Kew; and there seems no 
reason why, if planted in good 
soil free from lime, it should 


not attain, as in New Zealand, 
the stature of a small tree. At 
present it is seldom met with 
in private gardens. It is certainly 
a very desirable shrub.—HERBERT 
MAXWELL, Monreith, 


FEEDING FOR TREES 
CARRYING HEAVY CROPS. 


NDER “ Notes of the Week ” in 
your issue of August 9, when 
writing on ‘‘ Apples and Pears in a 
Hertfordshire Garden,” you state: 
“ Mr. Pateman is a firm believer in 
August and September feeding for 
trees carrying heavy crops,” but 
you do not say how this is done, 
and I think many of your readers 
would be interested in knowing 
whether by mulching with farmyard 
manure or by an artificial manure 
containing phosphates, nitrogen and 
potash. The farmyard manure is 
» almost prohibitive, owing to the 
difficulty of obtaining same where 
animals are not kept. And would 
the chemical manure have the same 
beneficial effect if washed in round 
the trees where the roots would 
absorb it ?—H. RusseLL SMITH, 
Heathside, Potters Bar, Herts. 
[This letter has been forwarded to 
Mr. T. Pateman, The Node Gardens, 
Welwyn, who replies: “The 
manure I favour most is farmyard 
manure. The trees are given a slight mulch 
with this manure, which is then well watered in with 
liquid manure obtained from the drainage of 
stables. Failing this, I have had very good 
results with an approved artificial manure. This 
should be applied to the spread of the branches 
and well watered in. One important point concern- 
ing the application of any form of manure is that 
it should not be made when the soil is dry, but 
always when the soil is comparatively moist. 
Hoeing or raising the mulch with a fork is a most 
beneficial means of conserving moisture at the 
roots, and should be carried out the day after the 
water is given. Two ounces or more of sulphate 
of ammonia given to the trees about the first 
week in September will greatly assist in the 
colouring of the fruits. This manure should 
be given according ”’to the size of the tree and be 
well watered) in.’’—Ep.]} 
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Our Best Roses in a Linlithgow Garden 


ROUGHT has certainly shortened the 
period of beauty this year, but seldom 
previously have we had a greater 
wealth of bloom or finer colour. 
Starting with the Scotch Roses, 

of which we have the white, pink and yellow 
forms, we had a wonderful show for several weeks. 
The Scotch Roses (Briars) bloomed most profusely, 
and one always regrets that these flower but 
once in the season. The first of the dwarf varieties 
to open was M. Paul Lédé, and very fine it was. 
Mme. Mélanie Soupert was superb in size and 
colour, and is, indeed, one of the very finest Roses 
in cultivation. Mme. Edouard Herriot was 
most profuse, and if only this variety would retain 
its colour, few others could equa) it as a garden 
Rose. General McArthur was very fine, but 
slightly paler in tone than usua while its rival, 


Captain Hayward, Mrs. R. G. Sharman-Crawfcrd, 
Liberty, Caroline Testout, Viscountess Folkestor e, 
Exquisite, J. B. Clark, Killarney and Gecrçe 
Dickson. One of our finest dark Roses this year 
is tallied “ Jacques Vincent,” but I cannot fird 
this in the National Rose Society’s lists of Roses. Do 
any of thereaders of THE GARDEN know it? Ethel 
Malcolm never before was so fine, and the sare 
may be said of Lyons Rose, except that at the 
beginning of the season the blooms, although 
fine in size and shape, were merely pink in colour. 

The disappointments this season are White 
Killarney, Dorothy Page-Roberts, Marquise ce 
Sinety, Mrs. John Laing, Pharisaér, Prince ce 
Bulgarie, George C. Waud, Mrs. A. R. Waddell, 
Mrs. David M‘Kee and Warrior. 

Among climbers the best are American Pillar, 
Mme. Isaac Pereire, Dorothy Perkins, Lady Gay, 


ROSA HUGONIS. 


Mrs. Edward Powell, was very brilliant in colour. 
Lieutenant Chauré gave us some exquisite blooms, 
as did Mme. Segond-Weber, although the growth 
made by these two was much too scanty. Rayon 
d’Or was very rich and profuse. One of the 
very finest Roses this year was Mrs. F. W. 
Vanderbilt. It is a truly grand thing, both in 
size, build and colouring. It, unfortunately, has 
the sprawling habit of Lyons Rose, but, all the 
same, is well worth a place in every garden. Lady 
Pirrie was as delightful as ever, and Juliet much 
more profuse than ever before. Some of the 
blooms were finely coloured and shaped, but the 
majority were huge, unshapely mops of poor 
colour; a greatly overrated Rose, in my opinion. 
A really ‘ine Rose this dry season was Hugh 
Dickson, while Lady Ashtown was literally a 
mass of lovely pink. Gustav Griinerwald was 
brighter in shade than ever before and gave plenty 
of finely shaped blooms. I never liked Frau 
Karl Druschki, but it must be confessed that it 
gave a great display of good flowers, one plant 
trained against a wall giving some seventy to 
eighty open flowers at the one time. Very fine 
was Mme. Maurice de Luze, as also were Clara 
Watson, Richmond, Betty, Primerose, Ophelia, 
Harry Kirk, Mrs. Aaron Ward, Leslie Holland, 
Mme. Jules Grolez, Le Progrés, Mme. Ravary, 


Shower of Gold, and Grüss an Teplitz (very fine 


_ indeed). 


There has been little trouble with vermin, 
but mildew now threatens to be very bad. 
Preston House Gardens, Linlithgow. C. BLAIR. 


ROSA HUGONIS 


HIS beautiful single Rose was raised 

at Kew from seeds received from the 

Botanical Department of the British 

Museum in 1899. They were collected by 

Father Hugh Scallan, a Catholic mission- 
ary in Western China. It is a very graceful plant, 
making a fine specimen for the lawn, growing 
about 8 feet high and some ro feet to 12 feet in 
diameter, its long, slender shoots hanging out 
in graceful arching sprays plentifully clothed 
with small attractive foliage. It is one of the 
earliest of Roses to flower, generally about the 
middle of May, when the bushes are covered with 
its clear yellow flowers. The photograph of a 
flowering spray shows with what profusion they 
are produced. The flowers are followed by round, 
dark red fruits, which as they ripen become 
almost black in colour. 
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As regards propagation, it can be increased by 
means of seeds, but only a portion come true, 
this due, no doubt, to the fact that nearly all 
species of Roses seem to get cross pollinated with 
one another when they are growing together ; 
thus seed should be saved from isolated plants 
well away from other Roses. 

In common with several other species with 
small leaves and very thorny shoots, it is not 
over-easy to propagate by means of cuttings ; 
still, a skilled propagator can generally root a 
good proportion of them. Cuttings are best 
taken during July and August, half-ripened shoots. 
being best, inserting them in a bed with mild 
bottom-heat, this being best obtained by making 
up a hotbed in a garden frame. 

It should make a beautiful subject for a large 
informal hedge or screen, as it is very graceful 
and attractive even when out of flower; while 
cut sprays are beautiful for indoor decoration, 
lasting fresh for several days. J. C. 


“The Judgment of Paris” 
By EDWARD H. WOODALL. 


is always interesting to hear the verdict 
of the judges of new Roses for the year 
gtown in the gardens of Bagatelle, near 
Paris, so I send a little account of the 
report on the new Roses flowering there 
this year. The number of them is much smaller 
than usual, in consequence of the state of war 
last year; but there are always points of interest 
to note, whether the number be great or small. 
I see, moreover, a little notice of new Roses that 
will be judged next year, from which I gather 
there are two or more Roses of much promise 
for the future. Owing to the great difficulties 
of transport, the Roses that did reach the gardens 
of Bagatelle last autumn suffered severely, and 
so this year’s verdict may have to be reconsidered. 
For the first time most of the new Roses came 
from Ireland or England—a striking proof of the 
energy and success of our Rose raisers and growers. 
This year thee gold medal has been given to 
another Pernetiana Rose—Jean C. N. Forestier, 
closely resembling Mme. Edouard Herriot, but 
highly scented and very vigorous. The Rose 
that gained the first-elass certificate is an English 
Rose which sounds very promising, as it is a cross 
between Caroline Testout and Marquise de Sinety, 
named Argyll, and its colour is pale lemon. It 
should be a very useful addition to the bedding 
Rose$, where good whites and lemons are still 
rare. The next Rose that gained a certificate 
also sounds very useful and promising, being 2 
cross between General McArthur and Richmond, 
and said to be an improvement in form and beauty 
on both its parents. Hf so, it will be very welcome. 
There is also a pretty elimbing Rose of Wichuraiana 
strain which sounds attractive, as it is an advance 
in the yellow shades in every way. Its name, 
Alphonse Gervais, should be remembered another 
year as being worth a trial. 

For next year’s judgment there are two already 
marked out as being specially good. One is again 
a Pernetiana, named after M. Pernet-Ducher’s son 
lost in the war,Souvenir de Claudius Pernet-Ducher, 
an improved Rayon d’Or ; also a rich orange Rose, 
Benedicte Séguin, ‘‘ vigorous and free”; and 
I am glad to see that the new hybrid of Rosa 
bracteata called Mermaid has attracted¥ much 
attention, being the first of a new race that will 
be most valuable for walls and warm climates. 
As it is evergreen and very continuous flowering 
when fully established, I think its future should 
be a great one’; but it would not be wise, I imagine, 
te expect \it -will thrive in the open garden im 
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northern counties, though worth a trial on a south 
wall by all good gardeners. There are already 
sixty candidates for next year’s “Judgment of 
Paris ” ! 


Grey in the Rose 
Garden 


ILVER-GREY is a soothing and lovely 
colour for the flower garden, though the 
colour certainly does primarily belong 

to the foliage of the carpeting as well 

as to that of the taller plants rather than 

to the colour of the blossoms. This 
eolour, when employed, should be in 
drifting masses—that is, where the 
low-growing and procumbent plants 
are concerned. However, a few 
plants, such as the Gypsophila and 
Statice elata, have a cloud-like 
appearance of drifts of grey when 
in full blossom; and Erigerons as 
well as Eryngiums may likewise be 
found serviceable. One advantage 
of the grey-foliaged perennials of a 
dwarf growth is that their leaves are 
so often evergreen, if such an ex- 
pression can be introduced here. 
Cineraria maritima, Stachys lanata, 
the Antemnarias and the Pinks are 
a few that may be readily remem- 
bered. That most lovely shade 
lavender-grey is not here referred to. 
A blue and grey border is, in 
many ways, a vision of delight as 
well as being an attractive feature 
of the grounds. Of blue flowers, 
fortunately, there is no lack. The 
Dropmore Anchusa, the more or less 
tall spikes of the Delphiniums, and, in 
addition, Tradescantia virginica and 
Michaelmas Daisies, are indispensable; 
while other plants that are capable 
of employment are Lupines and 
Campanulas, not to mention such 
annuals as Nemophilas, Nigellas and 
Cornflowers. The lovely Myosotis, 
though mentioned late, should be one 
of the first to be planted, and that 
in informal masses. Lavender can 
here be utilised with advantage, and 
will blend with the grey if other 
suitable tomes of grey are selected ; 
and at the back of the borders, or 
as pillars correctly placed, blue- 
flowered Clematises or the rambling 
Sweet Lavender may grow and throw 
out their shoots to the heavens. 
Flag Irises may grow at will, and 
will tend to produce effect in May and June. 
For covering long borders, what are happily 
known as satisfying colours often produce the 
best results. Such are the greys, blues, pinks, 
violets and warm whites, though they should have 
judicious forethought to produce the best effects. 
This grey foliage materially assists in enhancing 
the value of the scarlet-reds; and for apricot, 
orange, deep yellow and coppery Roses no more 
lovely carpeting plants than these silvery-grey 
ones can be called into service. Few grow the 
old Rose Celeste nowadays. With its bluish-grey 
foliage and pure shell-pink blossoms—apart from 
the richness of its real Rose fragrance—it makes 
a lovely picture, blossom and foliage harmonising 
exquisitely. If massive pillars of Paul’s Scarlet 
Climber—whose fault is too short a period of 
bloom—are surrounded by an abundance of 
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Snow White or Yvonne Rabier, and the whole 
of the beds or borders carpeted with the grey- 
leaved foliage of the pale blue Nepeta Mussinii, 
such a bed is always a source of pleasure to those 
who see it. Or some tall pillar or weeping Rose 
with scarlet flowers can have its appearance 
heightened in a bed by a border of Nasturtium 
Cloth of Gold and a ground framework of 


. Cineraria maritima. 


In the natural garden, so beloved of Mr. W. 
Robinson, groups of violet and mauve Asters, 
backed by golden-leaved shrubs, and the ground 
clothed with Cerastiums and Stachys lanata, 
make a charming combination, and this is especially 
the case if such Roses as Chatillon Rambler are 
seen on single arches or scrambling up poles to 
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the rear of these golden shrubs, while close by 
are beds of Danaé carpeted with the Viola Maggie 
Mott. There is no reason why other of the taller 
pillar Roses should not have their place in such 
an arrangement of shrubbery; and these can 
alternate with Lilacs and other shrubs and some 
of the taller-growing Spireas. Nothing can look 
better than pillars of Dorothy Perkins encircled 
with Lavender or some other low-growing 
glaucous-leaved shrub. Where there are spaces 
between the smaller shrubs, such can be filled with 
masses of Flag Irises or Pinks or any other grey- 
leaved plant that keeps some of its beauty 
throughout the year. 

Rose-pink Roses, with a groundwork of silver- 
grey, are excellent; and such foliage goes most 
agreeably with salmon-pink, a tone usually found 
somewhat difficult to place. In the centre of a 
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bed may be planted a weeping standard of a 
rose colour, and the edge of the bed may have 
an encircling of blue Violas. All that is required 
to complete the picture and bring these two 
colours together is a carpet of the double white 
Arabis throughout the bed. 

Other less common carpeting plants are the 
silver-leaved Yarrows, Achillea argentea, A. 
Clavenne, A. tomentosa and A. umbellata. How 
lovely is the Cerastium against masses of Aubrietia, 
Forget-me-nots, Viola lutea, red Daisies, purple 
Violas, purple Clarkias, blue Nemophilas and 
Primroses when used as carpeting or edging plants 
alternately. Alyssum argenteum is somewhat 
taller than A. spinosum; and while Acæna 
adescens for hot, dry situations is taller than 
many, Alyssum montanum grows 
only 3 inches or 4 inches in height. 
Antennaria dioica minor, as well as 


A. tomentosa, is some 4 inches 
high, but A. margaritacea is a two- 
footer. 

Some other good plants are 


Anthemis macedonica, A. Aizoon, A. 
Biebersteiniana, Artemisia splendens 
brachyphylla, Asperula suberosa, 
Centaurea montana, C. babylonica 
and C€, candidissima, Chrysopsis 
villosa -Rutteri, C. althoides and C. 
Cneorum, Stachys Betonica (flowers 
rosy-crimson), S. B. grandiflora 
(magenta blossoms), S. lanata (flowers 
purple) and S. alpina (foliage white). 

More or less silvery-foliaged tal? 
plants are in evidence, and a few 
may be cited— Anthemis Villarsi 
(12 inches), Chamæpeuce diacantha, 
Anthemis arborea (5 feet), Echinops 
nivale (3 feet), Eryngium giganteum 


(3 feet), Ligularia macrophylla 
(4 feet), Onopordon Acanthium, Ver- 
bascum olympicum, and others. 


These silvery-hued plants, whether 
dwarf or tall, have, it must certainly 
be confessed, their value relatively 
reduced in the rock garden, as the 
foliage too often resembles the stones 
over which they trail sọ closely. 
Such, if so grown, should enjoy an 
abundance of gay-coloured blossoms ; 
otherwise they are better adapted 
for the clothing of the surface of the 
soil in beds and borders of Roses or 
for combinations in the borders— 
unless stones and rocks of a different 
tint can be substituted. 

With an abundance of these 
silvery plants, grouped masses of 
Aster Amellus bessarabicus ‘and 
the Chrysanthemum Marie Massé 
look remarkably handsome in 
the autumn; or the Aster 
Amellus (or its choice varieties bessarabicus, 
latifolia and Riverslea) can be rendered most 
attractive if intermingled with the Japanese 
Anemone Whirlwind and a moderately wide 
edging of silver-grey. To have a display 
the following spring and early summer, 
Spanish Irises could be planted among these 
perennials. 

Primrose or canary yellow Roses are set off 
by the cloudy blues of the Sea Hollies (Eryn- 
giums); and Roses approaching scarlet can, if 
you wish, have the same setting. If the bed is 
clothed with the white Cerastium and a border 
of the well-known yellow Alyssum, the centre 
can consist of a yellow specimen Rose, either 
shrub, pillar or low standard. TORBAY. 


(To be continued.) 
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What to Plant with Red-hot Pokers 


[The following notes are in response to the request by ‘‘ A Painter” (issue August 23, 


page 403) for the names of plants that would associate with Red-holt Pokers. 
at Kew at the present time beds of Knitphofias in full bloom near to the Orchid House. 


There are 
Near 


by ts a bed of the exquisite Earlham Montbretias, including the varieties Queen of Spain, 
Queen Boadicea, and Citronella. The Montbretias as seen from the foot of the Orchid 
House steps with the glowing fiery red spikes of the Red-hot Pokers in the background provide 
a feast of pleasing colour in citron, orange and crimson tones such as ts rarely seen.—Ep.] 


IN answer to ‘‘A Painter’s’’ interesting article 

in THE GARDEN of August 23 I have 
grown Red-hot Pokers where they looked lovely 
against the blue of sea and sky with a setting of 
moorland and pinewoods. Tiger Lilies look 
beautiful near Irish Yews or Box; but I do not 
think eithér of these plants associate well with any 
other flowers except white or creamy ones. Pale 
Aubrietia and Cottage Maid Tulips gave me great 
joy one springtime, and Delphiniums with white 
Madonna Lilies, tall Sea Holly, and Polygonum 


care of themselves and last for many years, so that 
a big old tree of it is quite a possession. Nothing 
is more elegant as a cut plant for a vase, and its 
scent is delightful, in the style of, but sweeter 
than, the well-known Spartium junceum.— 
E. H. W. 


THIS is a long, old red-brick house, and the 

border under the windows has Pentstemon 
Newbury Gem in front, cut well back in spring 
to keep it bushy and low, and old Fuchsia bushcs 


TORCH LILIES NOW FLOWERING AT KEW. 
When massed in this way these plants create a distinctive note in the garden in late summer. 


baldschuanicum are good together. Just now 
on the moors the pink Calluna and dwarf Gorse 
are a gorgeous mosaic of colour.—UMDEGASSE. 


“A PAINTER,” I sec, asks what is the best 

thing to plant in connection with Tritomas. 
For my part I prefer Pampas Grass or Yuccas 
in variety; and if a feathery and tall shrub is 
desired that will flower before the Pampas Grass, 
I would plant the Etna Broom, Genista ztnensis, 
which is so graceful and free a flowerer during the 
month of August and lasts so long a time in 
flower. If colour is needed early in the season, 
I should plant Rose Mme. Edouard Herriot 
as a groundwork, and, for the foreground, groups 
disposed irregularly of Funkia Sieboldii, Asters 
such as acris and Amellus, or any other dwarf 
and suitable flowering form. Genista ztnensis 
is a special favourite of mine, and it is not so 
often seen as it should be. The cause, no doubt, 
is that, like most Genistas, it must be raised from 
seed. The seedlings are tender for the first two or 
three years of their life, until the stem has become 
woody; but after that period they will always take 


at the back. In between are clumps of Red-hot 
Pokers and Tiger Lilies, and the effect now is very 
good. The Tiger Lilies stand out well above the 
thick line of Pentstemons.—I. A. Dent, Ribston 
Hall, Wetherby. 


AY I write and express a little of the intense 

pleasure the articles entitled ‘‘ Putting 
Plants Together ” have given me, as I am sure 
they must have done to many others to whom the 
interplay of colour means so much in flower 
gardening. I know Miss Jekyll’s book almost 
by heart, and have hunted in vain for others on 
the same lines; therefore, to one person at least, 
the articles come like manna from heaven, 
especially when one sees ‘‘ eye to eye ” (literally) 
with the author. Yes, to my mind also the 
association of flame or scarlet with yellow strikes 
a jarring note. But then, do you not think that 
same bright yellow is always unmanageable once 
spring is over; at longest it should die with the 
Buttercups. The suggestions as to the grouping 
of Tiger Lilies are very happy ones; that is a 
stroke of genius about Clematis Flammula. They 
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look beautiful in some blue Devonshire pottery 
of mine, the shade between lapis lazuli and indigo, 
best represented by some of the Delphiniums or 
Monkshoods. Ah! those Red-hot Pokers! They 
“put out” most things in their neighbourhood. 
Deep warm violet (the Buddleias and dark Asters as 
suggested by the author) is surely right artistically, 
for there is violet in fire itself, in the actual flames. 
I think it is their stiff growth as well as their 
colour which makes them difficult to deal with. 
They call for stately neighbours, such as Pampas 
Grass or Yuccas, and, in a lesser degree, Bocconia 
cordata. Sutton’s Tall Orange King Antirrhinum 
would help to keep up the conflagration, but 
would need planting close to give full value. Does 
“ A Painter” care for Antirrhinums, I wonder. 
They lend themselves to glorious colour schemes— 
and annuals, too; they do “help out ” the peren- 


. nials, and I do not think the effect is necessarily 


meretricious because easily obtained.—A. H. 
Tuttocn, Tyler Hill, near Canterbury. 


Some Autumn Flowers 


ITH such a pleasing variety 
of hardy autumn flowers as is 
now available, the well-planted 
garden is never dull until frost 
comes. Where space is limited 
the majority of these plants may worthily find 
a place in the herbaceous border, but they do 
not appear to the same advantage as when they 
are grouped more or less by themselves. A 
border planted entirely with autumn-flowering 
plants never fails to give pleasure, providing as 
it does a welcome freshness to the rather worn-out 
appearance of the flower garden as usually seen 
from September onwards. For furnishing cut 
flowers alone it is well worth while to have a portion 
of the garden devoted to late-flowering subjects, 
for among them are some of the most pleasing 
tor indoor use, and nearly every gardener has to 
think of the harvest festivals with their customary 
church decoration, for which purpose one has to 
cut freely. 

Among the mé@st reliable subjects for autumn 
are the early Chrysanthemums. Few hardy 
plants are more easy to manage than these, and 
none show a greater freedom in flowering or 
appear more handsome under a wider range of 
colouring. When planted in bold groups they 
are very striking, but massed together on rising 
ground they are seen at their best. The newer 
varieties are at their best during August and 
early September, but for October the Massé 
family and such others as Roi des Blancs, Dolly 
Reeves and Goacher’s Crimson, along with some 
of the best singles, are very reliable. Of no 
little value in the autumn border are the Sneeze- 
worts, as all of them give a profusion of flowers 
that last well. The old variety Helenium 
autumnale superbum is still worthy of planting 
in the background, on account of its bright yellow 
flowers. Of more recent introduction are the 
varieties H. Riverton Gem and H. Riverton 
Beauty, averaging about 3} feet in height and 
bearing a profusion of rich yellow flowers. Equal 
in all respects are the perennial Sunflowers, for 
they light up their surroundings in a taking 
manner from September until frost comes. Helian- 
thus semi-plenus and H. Miss Mellish are two of 
the most useful. | 

The Ox-eye Daisies are unrivalled for cutting, 
and in the border they always stand well. 
Nearly all the varieties commence to flower 
in midsummer and continue more or less over a 
long period, but for their exceptional lateness 
Chrysanthemum latifolium Top - sawyer and 
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€C. maximum King Edward should be included. 
Another useful decorative plant is the Chamomile. 
The foliage is prettily cut, and the Marguerite-like 
flowers are produced over a long period. The 
average height is about 2 feet, and two good 
varieties are Anthemis Kelwayi and A. pallida. 
Few flower-lovers can withstand the charm of 
the Japanese Anemones or Windflowers. Produced 
on long and slender stems, they lend themselves 
to any scheme of indoor decoration, while for 
grouping along the woodland walks they are 
particularly effective. On well-dug ground they are 
not fastidious of any particular site, but if they 
have a preference it is for a position away from 
the blazing sun. The white varieties will always 
be popular, such as Whirlwind and Lady Ardilaun ; 
but none the less charming are those bearing 
pink or rose coloured flowers, of which Autumn 
Queen, Mont Rose and Queen Charlotte are good 
examples. Of the merits of Montbretias for 
the autumn there is no question, for in the newer 
varieties we have a class that have made them- 
selves indispensable for the beauty of their flower- 
spikes and their lasting nature. A rich rooting 
medium with no shortage of water is, however, 
necessary to enable them to produce their large 


branching spikes to perfection. Varieties of 
outstanding merit include George Davison, 
Koh-i-noor, Germania and Prometheus. The 


various Kniphofias are strikingly handsome with 
their massive spikes of crimson and yellow, and 
as specimen plants they are deservedly popular. 
Much might be said concerning Michaelmas 
Daisies, for they are without doubt the most 
beautiful of all autumn flowers when one sees 
them well grown and their colours suitably 
blended. So great is the number of varieties 
that where space permits it is easy to create an 
effect not easily forgotten; but in the average 
garden where the desire may be simply to extend 
the season of outdoor bloom to its utmost, it is 
advisable to select the late kinds and grow them 
well. These perennial Asters ought to be divided 
and replanted in well-prepared ground annually, 
selecting the strong shoots that grow on the 
outside of the roots. There has been a marked 
improvement among these Asters of late years, 
and such varieties as Climax, Lady Lloyd, Beauty 
of Colwall, Ryecroft Pink and Constance are 
good. F. J. T. 


JOTTINGS FROM A TOWN 
GARDEN 


LADIOLUS AMERICA, illustrated 

on the cover of THE GARDEN fcr 

August 23, pleases me very much. 

I have planted it by the side of one 

of my grass walks, in front of a mass 
of Nigella. The soft pink colouring is charming 
among the hazy blue and green of dear Love-in- 
a-Mist. This border faces west and, being shaded 
by a row of tall Peas, was not forced into flower 
prematurely by the blazing sun and drought of 
early August. 

A similar border on the south side of the garden, 
planted with Gladiolus Halley among Eschscholzia 
var. Mandarin, was also very effective. It is a 
good combination. The annuals hide the legginess 
of the Gladioli, and both respond so well to good 
and liberal cultivation of the ground. The 
annuals were thinly sown and afterwards well 
thinned on a showery day, the thinnings trans- 
planted to fill up any gaps. How often one sees 
these lovely annuals ruined by neglect! The 
Nigella, particularly, has made such fine strong 
plants, beautifully branched. Is it because its 
flowers are blue that the bees love it so? There 
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is a constant hum among the haze, and every 
morning I must cut off the seed-pods so quickly 
formed ; yet always I feel sorry to do so, for they 
are so beautiful and would lend themselves so 
well to decorative art. 

The Roses, weeping standards chiefly, of Excelsa 
and Dorothy Perkins, have been a mass of colour. 
Heavy dressings of burnt garden refuse in the 
early spring have encouraged more flower than 
wood, apparently. 

May had its Tulips; June, the Irises; July, 
Roses and Lilies; August, Roses, Gladioli and 
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ARLY in September the bee-keeper 
should make a thorough examination of 
all the stocks in the apiary and ascertain 
which require feeding up. By October I 
at latest an average-sized colony should 
have at least 25lb. of sealed stores in the combs. 
Any shortage at the present time must be 
made good by sugar syrup, as from now on- 
wards until next April very little food will 
be obtained by the bees from natural sources. 


A DELIGHTFUL GROUP OF THE JAPANESE ANEMONE QUEEN CHARLOTTE. 


more Lilies, and all in a tangle of Peas, Potatoes, 
salads and so forth, which only added to their 
beauty. Dear little garden that I made and loved, 
it is good-bye—you are no longer mine; but 
in years to come, should I ever look in through 
“The Door in the Wall,” always I shall see 
among the Roses and Lilies what no one else 
knows to be there: a slender column pointing 
upwards, entwined with a scroll, ‘‘ Lest we forget, 
1914-18,” and, at its base, the fallen figure of a 
boy in uniform. 


Altrincham. W. D. 


To estimate roughly the amount of stores in a 
hive, the bee-keeper should examine each of the 
combs carefully. If the two outer ones are well 
filled both sides and six others are about half 
filled with sealed stores, the bees have sufficient 
for their winter needs and will not require feeding. 
Anything less than the above means that a certain 
amount of feeding will be necessary. This work 
should all be completed by the middle of September, 
earlier tf possible, so that the bees will have time 
to seal over the syrup before the cold weather 
sets in. Wintering bees_on unsealed stores is 
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liable to cause dysentery. The following is a simple 
recipe for making syrup: To every rolb. of 
the best white cane sugar add 5 pints of water, 
boil for two minutes, then add one tablespoonful 
of vinegar and joz. of salt, and as a preventive 
of disease add gr. of Flavine to every pint of 
syrup. A “ Rapid” feeder, holding two or three 
pints, should be used, so that the bees can be given 
the syrup as rapidly as possible. Failing a proper 
feeder, a 4lb. glass jam jar may be used as a 
makeshift. The jar should be quite full and 
a piece of strong muslin tied over its mouth. 
It is then inverted directly over the hole cut in 
the quilt above the centre frames. The syrup 
should be given warm, and the feeder as well as 
the frames be covered up with 
extra quilts. 

Feeding should always be done 
quite jJate in the evening, and 
great care must be taken to see 
that the bees have no access to the 
feeder from the outside, otherwise 
robbing may be started, which at 
this time of year is often very 
difficult to stop. 

The hive entrances should be 
reduced in width, according to the 
strength of the individual colonies. 
During feeding operations no en- 
trance should be open more than 
24 inches. On the first sign of 
robbing, close the entrance of the 
hive being robbed to about x inch, 
and spray the alighting board with 
a weak solution of carbolic acid. 
A piece of glass propped up against 
the entrance will often disconcert 
the robbers; the rightful occupants 
of the hive, finding their way 
round the sides, can enter, but 
the robbers do not always take this 
trouble. However, in a properly 
managed apiary there should be 
little trouble with robbing. 

lf any signs of the Isle of 
Wight disease have been noticed, 
or if the disease is known to exist 
in the neighbourhood, I strongly 
advise all bee-keepers to spray 
their stocks with Flavine solution, 
ger. to a quart of hot water. It is 
also advisable to transfer the 
combs to clean brood chambers 
and on to clean floorboards which 
have been well wetted with Flavine 
solution. A fresh calico quilt which 
has also been flavined should be 
placed over the frames. 

In spraying the combs, be 
sure that every cell and all the 
bees are thoroughly wetted ; the operation should 
be performed in the evening when all the bees 
are at home. 

It is easier and much quicker done if the bee- 
keeper has an assistant to hold up each comb to 
meet the spray; a proper spraying nozzle is 
essential. The temperature of the Flavine solution 
should be about 150° Fahr., as in the spray it cools 
considerably. It is seldom worth while to winter 
weak stocks. The smaller the cluster of bees, 
the greater the need for food to keep up the 
necessary heat, so vitally important during the 
winter months. 

To unite two colonies in frame hives is quite a 
simple matter if the following precautions are 
taken. First the two hives containing the weak 
colonies must be brought together, as bees mark 
location and not the individual hive. The hives 
must not be moved more than 3 feet at a time 
each day, and then only when the bees are flying. 
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Having arranged the hives side by side, remove 
all the combs from each lot that are not covered 
with bees (not more than ten combs must be left 
in all). 

The next evening, having thoroughly subdued 
the bees, remove the older or worst queen and 
cage the other either in a ‘‘Sladen ” queen cage or 
in an ordinary wire one pressed into one of the 
combs. Take the frames from one hive and place 
them alternately with those in the other, at the 
same time dusting both sides of all the combs 
with ordinary flour. Plenty of flour should be 
used, as by its means the same odour is imparted 
to all; and by interspacing the combs the bees are 
thoroughly mixed, so that no fighting takes place. 


WOOD SAGE AMONG HEATHER. 


The caged queen must be liberated the following 
evening. 
Birdwood, Wells, Somerset. 


WOOD SAGE 


THERE are not many plants of about their own 
size that one cares to have mixed with the Heaths 
in the wild Heath garden, although the common 
Harebell and the neat little Sheep’s Scabious 
(Jasione montana) are always welcome. But 
the Wood Sage, or Wood Germander (Teucrium 
Scorodonia), is well worth having in occasional 
tufts and patches. Its erect spikes of a quiet 
yellowish tint, reminding, one of Mignonette, 
are at their best towards the middle of August. 
At other times of the year the neat, dark foliage, 
shows as quiet tufts, is well in character with the 
Heaths. The whole plant is extremely bitter, and 
has been used as a substitute for hops. G. J. 


L. BricG- WITHER. 
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Lessons of the Season 


HE present season is, and has been, 
erratic. We began with very cold, wet 
weather, which so chilled and hardened 
the soil at early planting time that it 
was with difficulty our earliest crops 
could be planted; then a period of very fine 
growing weather, followed by a spell of cold, dull, 
ungenial weather, so much so that many of our 
earliest crops, such as Onions, Carrots, early 
Potatoes, and such-like things, looked anything 
but happy. The weather then returned to most 
genial and growing conditions, and crops of all 
kinds made rapid progress. Then the present 
drought came on. The fierce sun 
soon dried up the little. moisture 
left by the luxuriant growtb, and 
for a period of a full month we, at 
least in this part of England, have 
experienced a short but fierce 
drought, which has been most 
trying for all kinds of crops, both 
in the farm and in the garden. 
But what I wish to call the 
reader’s attention to is the circum- 
stances under which crops have 
either succeeded or failed. Starting 
from the early spring, when we 
were preparing our Onion beds, 
viz., early in March, the soil was 
not in good condition for planting ; 
it was wet and cold, and to tread 
on soil in this state was to knead 
it into a pasty condition, and any 
attempt to bring it into a really 
suitable state after the planting was 
done was impossible. Yet this is 
what a great many cultivators did, 
and most thoroughly have these 
people been punished. Quite re- 
cently I have been inspecting a 
large number of allotments and 
small holdings, and I had no need 
to enquire as to the condition of 
the soil at planting-time. Where 
they were hurriedly planted in the 
wet and cold weather the ctops 
were suffering greatly from drought, 
for the soil was badly cracked and 
the surface was so hard that it was 
quite impossible to hoe it deeply or 
well. The Potatoes had already 
ripened and were quite fit to lift, 
but the crop was very poor. The 
very next plot was a great contrast. 
Here the cultivator had waited 
until better conditions were at 
hand; he had thoroughly worked 
the soil deeply and finely, and 
had given the soil a dressing of well-decayed 
pig-manure, which was holding the moisture for 
the roots as they required it. The surface was a 
fine dust to the depth of 2 inches to 3 inches, and 
on examining the soil I found ample moisture for 
such crops as Potatoes, which could not be in a 
more satisfactory condition. I notice similar mis- 
takes on the farms round here ; where the soil was 
trodden on when in a wet, cold state the crops are 
bad. The seed-bed could not be prepared in a 
suitable way when the planting was done. In 
some cases the crops are thin, but in all cases 
the straw is not long enough for the harvester to 
tie up. I do not remember a year when good and 
bad cultivation was so apparent. The soil was not 
only very wet, but it was also very cold in the 
early spring, and many of the weaker seeds failed 
to germinate. This was not only so in the garden, 
but even more pronounced on the farm. 
Cirencester. T. ARNOLD. 
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The Bulb Order of Simple 


Simon 
By THE REV. JOSEPH JACOB. 


ROADLY speaking, there are two 

main types of bulb order. There is 

the order of the beginner, of the person 

who does not know what he wants, 

who cannot tell the difference between 
a Barrii or a Leedsii, or who might very well order 
Hyacinthus azureus or the pale blue amethystinus 
when all the time what he had in his mind 
was one of the type of Czar Peter. It is sur- 
prising what people can do who do not know, 
but a moment’s reflection will tell us it must be so, 
for the young buyer has no native instinct to guide 
him when, without instruction cr 
knowledge, he essays to write down 
his first bulb order for Barr, 
Pearson, or any dealer who 
advertises his wares in the pages 
cf THE GARDEN. With the second 
type Jack Horner will deal in 
another issue. 

The verse I am about to quote 
conveys my moral. Every gardener 
is not a Herbert Maxwell, a 
Bowles, a Dykes, an Ellen Will- 
mott, a Gertrude Jekyll, or even 
this publican who pens these lines ; 
and while no sane person would, 
figuratively, literally do what poor 
Simple Simon did his best to do, 
the moral of the tale is only what 
happens perhaps oftener than some 
people imagine. 


“Simple Simon went to see 
If plums grew on a thistle, 
He pricked his fingers very much 
Which made poor Simon whistle.” 


A barrister of evry considerable 
standing in his profession once 
wrote to me in the month of March 
to buy Daffodil bulbs to bloom the 
same year in their ordinary season. 
Seeing a well-grown pot of common 
Fritillaries at a show, a friend 
asked, ‘‘ Do these [Fritillaria 
Meleagris] require a very hot 
greenhouse?” Only last year a 
correspondent consulted me about 
Tulips in pots going wrong. I 
soon found out that the trouble 
was that the writer was quite 
unaware that Darwin Tulips 
required somewhat different treat- 
ment when grown under glass in 
pots to that of the early flowering 
section; in other words, that a 
Clara Butt and a Cottage Maid 
were not exactly interchangeable commodities. 
In the following lists I have endeavoured to give 
good, reliable half-dozens of varieties that are 
easy to grow and, in a 1919 sense, cheap to buy. 
I do not wish anyone to prick his fingers with his 
bulb order if I can help it; hence the following 
hints and selections. 

Miniature Hyacinths.—Hyacinths from Holland 
are again available, so various sizes will be offered 
in lists. Miniature Hyacinths are much less 
expensive than either the show or the forcing 
size, and look very well when four or five of them 
are grown in §-inch pots. L’Innocence (white), 
Schotel (pale blue), Grand Maitre (medium blue), 
General Pelissier (red), Lady Derby (rosy pink), 
and Gigantea (blush) are reliable for the above 
purpose. 
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Hyacinths in Pots.—For ordinary purposes 
the second size or forcing size is quite large enough. 
If a different six are wanted, the following are 
always satisfactory : Garibaldi (red), Grand Lilas 
(pale blue), Marie (deep blue), Moreno (pink), 
Ida or King of the Yellows (yellow), and La 
Franchise (ivory white). Three of these of 
the forcing size in 6-inch pots look fine. 

Early Tulips.—These can again come in, but 
prices are high compared with those of pre-war 
times. They are, nevertheless, much the best 
for the real Simon Pures to grow in pots. Darwin, 
Cottage, and Parrot varieties are more difficult to 
manage, and are hardly the things to begin with. 
Prince of Austria (crange red), Prince de Ligny 
(yellow), Cottage Maid (pink and white), Fred 
Moore (orange and brownish orange), Vermilion 
Brilliant (scarlet), and White Hawk (white) are 
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very reliable, and, with the exception of Cottage 
Maid and Vermilion Brilliant, have fairly long 
stems for cutting. 

Darwin Tulips.—Plant these outdoors at the 
end of October or before Lord Mayor’s Day in 
November. A good half a dozen are Clara Butt 
(pink), Pride of Haarlem (cerise), Massachusetts 
(rosy pink with blush edge), Farncombe Sanders 
(cochineal red), Fra Angelico (a very fine dark 
maroon), and Rev. H. Ewbank (mauve). 

Cottage Tulips.—No two selectors are likely 
to agree over the six Cottage they would pick 
out. It is because there are so many different 
types and colours among them. S ill, here goes 
for what my opinion is worth: Inglescombe 
Yellow (yellow), Picotee (white-edged rose), 
Golden Crown (yellow-edged red), La Merveille 
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(a sort of orange rose red), Gesneriana major 
(scarlet), and Ellen Willmott (primrose). To 
show what a tcss-up it is which are chcsen and 
which are in the outer darkness, in a list I made 
only two weeks back I find Ingleeombe Yellow 
is replaced by Bronze Queen (biscuit browr), 
and Picotee by Inglescombe Pink (pink). 

Daffodils.— A good six for pots are Golden 
Spur (deep yellow), Princeps (pale yellow), Sir 
Watkin (fine medium yellow), Victcria (yellow 
and white), Elvira (two to four flowers on a stem) 
and W. P. Milner (small dainty flower urder 
glass, nearly white). Half a dozen for outdocrs 
that are bound to give satisfaction are Emperor 
(yellow), Empress (yellow and white), Barrii 
conspicuus ; (red edge to cup, yellow perianth), 
White Lady (white with primrose cup), Cassandra 
(a splendid Poet or Sweet Nancy Narcissus), and 
Madame de Graaff (a very pale 
bicolor trumpet). 

Spanish Irises.—The market 
price of cut flowers in r919 is an 
indication of the place these hold 
in popular estimation. They are 
easy to grow, but they very much 
prefer light rich soil. My six are La 
Nuit (dark blue), Flora (mauve), 
Cajanus (deep yellow), W T. Ware 
(primrose), Unique (purple and 
white), and Souvenir (silvery blue). 
But it goes against the grain to 
leave out a good white like British 
Queen or a rich bronze like 
Reconnaisance. 

Various other Bulbs.—Heavenly 
Blue Grape Hyacin h, Chionodoxa 
sardensis (deep blue) and Chiono- 
doxa Lucilie (white and blue), 
Scilla campanulata (in white, pink 
or blue), a Camassia or two as a 
sort of tall surprise packet—I call 
this the poor man’s Eremurus—a 
mixed lot of Anemone coronaria, 
and, naturally, a few Snowdrops, 
form a useful selection of some of 
the best and easiest’ grown of the 
“ various "’—that great crowd of 
Jesser-known beauties which ro 
man can number. 


Clarkia elegans 


EVERYONE will admit the Clarkia 
to be a graceful and beautiful 
flower; yet to realise its grace 
and beauty to the fullest extent 
it should be cultivated as a 
pot plant. One of the best varie- 
ties is Clarkia elegans Salmon 
Queen ; it may be said to produce 
the maximum of flower with 
the minimum of trouble. We 
usually grow a batch each year, 
and the method I adopt is as follows: About the 
middle of September seed is sown thinly in large 
60’s, placing them in a cold frame. When large 
enough the seedlings are thinned to three plants. 
They are grown as coolly as possible, just excluding 
frost, with plenty of light and air. When about 
6 inches high they are transferred into 6-inch 
pots, and again in February to 9-inch or 10-inch. 
After this shift they grow freely, when staking 
and tying must be attended to. When the pots 
are filled with roots the plants need plenty of 
moisture, which should preferably be weak liquid 
manure. An occasional fumigating will keep 
them clean. The compost used is three parts 
loam, with a little leaf-soil, decayed manure and 
sand. THomas Jupp. 
The-\Gardens,,Stlwood Park, Ascot. 
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NEW ANo RARE PLANTS 


AWARDS OF MERIT. 


Glaiiolus White Beauty.—An almost stainless 
pure white with flowers of the largest size ard 
fine substance in a perfectly arranged spike. 

Gladiolus Marechal Foch.—A rich crimson 
scarlet self of glowing colour. 

Gladlolus Mrs. Macalpin.—A novel and dis- 
tinct variety ; the colour is salmon scarlet freckled 
with a deeper tone and blotched white on the lower 
petals. These three were shown by Messrs. 
Kelway and Son, Langport. 

Hollyhock Queen of Yellows.—Quite a self 
yellow of model rosette outline and fully double. 

Hollyhock Lady Bailey.—Virtually a counter- 
part of the first, done in pink. Both came from 
Mr. J. Vert, Saffron Walden. 

Erigeron Merstham Glory.—This is an erect- 
habited, freely-branched variety of violet blue 
colouring, which in the fulness of its flower-heads 
and the manner of their opening is suggestive of 
the semi-double Aster Beauty of Colwall. It is 
2 feet or so high. From Mr. W. Wells, jun., 
Merstham. 

Cypripedium Rosslyn (C. Godefroy x C. 
Rolfezx).—A hybrid almost intermediate betwee 
the parents, the exceptional expanse of the sepals 
favouring the last-named kind. These too, are 
copiously spotted. The pouch is of creamy tone. 

Cattleya Hardyana alba Pitt’s Variety (C. 
Warscewiczi Frau Mélanie Beyrodt x C. aurea).— 
The sepals and petals are of great size, wide 
expanse, and of the purest white, the intensely 
purple lip conspicuously blotched white on either 
side. These were from H. T. Pitt, Esq., Rosslyn, 
Stamford Hill. l 


NEW FRUITS. 


Apple Laxton’s Superb (Wyken Pippin x 
-Cox’s Orange Pippin).—This is a late dessert scrt 
not ripening till March. Virtually it is a late Cox, 
though free from the defects often characterising 
that variety, and a consistent cropper. It is 
also self-fertile, which is important. Previously 
its merits as a late dessert kind had been deter- 
mined, the fruiting branches now shown testify- 
ing to its cropping qualities. From Messrs. 
Laxton Brothers, Bedford. 

Plum Laxton’s Gage (Green Gage x Victoria).— 
The result of this cross is a Green Gage of large 
size and shape and largely of flavour, with the 
prolific and consistent cropping qualities of 
Victoria. Photographs of fruiting examples 
afforded abundant proof of this. It is destined, 
we imagine, to prove an epoch-making variety, 
and particularly so from the market standpoint. 
Shown by the raisers, Messrs. Laxton Brothers, 
Bedford. l 

The foregoing and those below were shown at 
the mecting of the Royal Horticultural Szciety on 
the 26th ult. 


NEW DAHLIAS. 

Stalwart (Decorative).—The colour is crimson 
purple, with plum-coloured reverse to the florets. 

Triumph (Decorative). —A large and hand- 
some variety of bright rosy cerise colour, the 
flower-heads held well erect on stiff stems. These 
were from Messrs. J. Stredwick and Sons, St. 
Leonards. 

Coral Star.—A single variety of great charm 
and distinction. It is of reddish orange colour 
with scarlet shading. From Messrs. Cheal, Crawley. 

The above-mentioned Dahlias were adjudicated 
upon by a joint committee of the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society and the National Dahlia Society, 
and carry the award of merit of the former society 
aud the first-class certificate of the latter. 


THE GARDEN. 


SUGARLESS JAM 


N answer to a pitcous protest raised by 

“ Winsome,” issue August 30, page 408, and 

to similar protcsts regarding the sugar 
distribution by other readers who have 
falling Plums and no sugar, it should be noted 
that if these fruits are not bottlcd, they should be 
made into jam, and if there is no sugar for jam- 
making, they should be made into sugarlcss jam. 
There is no reason why fruit of any description 
should be wasted. The proccss of making jam with- 
out sugar is just the same as making it with sugar. 
Any kind of bottle or jar may be used. The fruit 
is reduced to a pulp in a preserving pan in the usual 
way by boiling, the only difference being that it is 
boilcd rather more to bring it to a thicker con- 
sistency. The time for boiling depends, of course, 
upon the amount of water containcd in the fruit; 
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usually from three-quarters of an hour to one 
and a-quarter hours is sufficient. It should be well 
stirred and brought to a fairly stiff consistency. 
Soft fruits do not require any breaking up, as with 
gentle heat they very soon settle down in their own 
juice. It should be noted that the jam is not 
boiling when the first few bubbles appear on the 
surface ; it must be popping and bubbling all over, 
and unless it is well boiled its keeping propertics 
are much impaired. Before commencing, all the 
necessary materials should be in readiness. The 
jars should be clean and dry ; the parchment paper 
should be cut ready for covering, and strings ready 
for tying down. All this would be necessary for 
jam-making in the ordinary way, but in preparing 
sugarless jam we also require a small iron spoon and 
a little flowers of sulphur. The sulphur is held 
in the spoon over a flame—a lighted candle will 
do quite well—until the sulphur ignites, then each 
jam jar, after being warmed, is filled with sulphur 
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fumes and left inverted on the table. One tea- 
spoonful of sulphur is sufficient to fill four or five 
jars with fumes. The sulphur fumes will destroy 
all germs within the bottle; in other words, it 
is sterilised. When the preserve is placcd inside 
the jar, the fumes are, of course, driven out. All 
that is then neccssary is to float the fumes on the 
top of the jam from another jar, and then cover 
up immediately with the parchment paper. It 
will be observed that the sulphur has the effect of 
discolouring the jam on the top and around the 
cdges of the jar, but this soon passes off and the 
jam is none the worse for the addition of the sulphur 
fumes. Preparcd in this way the jam will keep 
good for years. Even Rhubarb jam, as Mr. Vincent 
Banks has demonstrated bcfore the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society, will kecp quite well if prepared 
in this manner, and, as Mr. Banks said, “‘ I know of 
no other way (except, of course, the vacuum 
bottle process) by which fruit pulp can be preserved 
in ordinary jars without sugar.” This is a very 
economical way of preserving fruits for many 
reasons. In the first plac:, it is possible to pack 
a much larger quantity of material into the bottles 
than in the case of fruit-bottling, as no water is 
used and the fruit shrinks to about one-third of its 
original bulk. The fruit pulp may at any time be 
converted into jam by boiling with the addition 
of sugar when it is available. With only half the 
quantity of sugar a sufficiently sweetened jam may 
be obtained. The fruit pulp also comes in most 
useful for making jellies or fruit cheese at any time 
of the year. Jam prepared with half the normal 
quantity of sugar will keep quite satisfactorily by 
the aid of the sulphur process. 


Gardening of the Week 


FOR SOUTHERN GARDENS. ' 


The Kitchen Garden. 


Endive.—Plant out seedlings in frames, when 
large enough, about 9 inches apart. Slugs will 
be troublesome if not watched for. Dust the 
plants with soot occasionally and afford water 
when Necessary. 

French Beans.—Should a prolonged spell of 
wet weather set in, plants in frames would do 
better if the lights were on. Too much moisture 
often causes the flowers to damp off. If the 
plants are too crowded they must be thinned 
out, as it is important for them to have plenty of 
room to develop. 

Onions.—As soon as the main crop of Onions 
is matured, the bulbs should be lifted. Let them 
remain on the ground till they are thoroughly 
dry before placing them in the store. Select 
the best matured bulbs for use in the winter; 
the thick-necked ones may be used at once. 

Winter Spinach.—Thin the plants to 5 inches 
or 6 inches apart when large enough. Give 
them an occasional dusting with soot previous 
to hoeing to promote a healthy growth. 


Fruit Under Glass. 


Tomatoes.—Plants which are still outdoors 
must now be placed in a light, airy structure. 
When they have set three or four trusses of fruit, 
the points may be pinched out of the plants. 
If there is room for a top-dressing, this should be 
given to assist the fruits to swell. The plants 
which are to supply fruits during the winter months 
should now be ready for their final shift. Pot 
them into 10-inch or 12-inch pots, and leave 
enough room for a top-dressing later on. Fumigate 
occasionally to keep them free from white fly. 

Strawberries in Pots.—The earliest plants 
must be given some form of stimulant when they 
have filled their pots with roots. Liquid farm- 
yard manure, soot water and artificial! manure 
may be given alternately. Give the plants plenty 
of room to develop, and move the pots occasion- 
ally to prevent the plants rooting in the ground. 
Should the weather continue wet for a long spell, 
the pots must be placed on their sides to prevent 
the soil becoming too wet. Syringe the plants 
occasionally with ’a mixture of soft soap and 
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The Hardy Fruit Garden. 


Vines.— Keep all lateral growth removed as 
it appears, thus encouraging the maturing of the 
bunches. Mildew must be kept in check by 
dusting the bunches with flowers of sulphur. 
Keep the roots well supplied with water till the 
bunches are ripe. 


Strawberries.—Place clean straw under the 
trusses of autumn-fruiting Strawberries. Keep 
a sharp look-out for slugs, which are usually 
plentiful at this time of year. Remove runners 
and weeds from the maincrop beds, and fork 
in a little well-decomposed manure between the 
lants. The planting of Strawberries should 
e brought to a close as soon as possible, so that 
the plants may become established before the 
winter, 
The Flower Garden. 


Propagating.—The work of propagating various 
plants must be hastened. Calceolarias, Pansies, 
Veronica Andersonii, Mesembryanthemums, Violas, 
Pentstemons, Phloxes and Lavender may all be 
propagated now in a cold frame, where they can 
remain all through the winter. 


Sweet Peas.—The ground may be prepared for 
sowing a batch of Sweet Peas in late autumn. 
The early batches are now finished, and, unless 
the plants are maturing seed which is required, 
they may be cleared from the ground. When 
the seed is ripe it should be picked off the plants 
and placed in a dry place. 

Fuchsias.—These must be liberally supplied 
with water and stimulants, or they will fail to 
flower till the end of the season. Cuttings may 
now be inserted for next year’s stock. They may 
be inserted in 6-inch pots and plunged in a hotbed 


till rooted. 
Plants Under Glass. 


General Work.—Large-flowered Chrysanthe- 
mums which are showing colour must be placed 
under glass. Houses must also be got ready 
for the main batch of plants, so that they may 
be placed under protection when there is danger 
of frost. It is not desirable for late varieties 
to be placed indoors for some time to come, 
but provision must be made so that they may be 
easily protected should frost be imminent. 
Gloriosa superba will soon have finished flowering, 
and the plants must then be induced to rest by 
gradually withholding water. When the foliage 
has died down, place the pots on their sides beneath 
a stage in a greenhouse. Bulbs which are to be 
grown in pots must be potted up as soon as they 
arrive from the seedsman. E. Harriss. 

| (Gardener to Lady W ntage.) 

Lockinge Gardens, Wantage, Berks. 


FOR NORTHERN GARDENS. 


The Kitchen Garden. 


Cauliflowers.—A sowing should be made about 
this date to provide plants which are intended 
to stand over the winter, and for this purpose 
there is perhaps no more suitable variety than 
Early Dwarf Erfurt. As with alltender vegetables 
that have to stand the winter, it is important that 
they be in no way forced. As soon as they are 
fit to handle they should be pricked out into cold 
frames, although in warm situations they would 
stand quite well if pricked out at the foot of asouth 
wall. The exceptional heat experienced lately 
has brought on earlier plantations, with the result 
that the plants are turning in too quickly for the 
demand. In order that no waste occurs, pull 
up the plants with the roots attached and hang 
them upside down in a cool shed, where they will 
keep for quite a long time. 4 


Cabbages.—The ground should now be prepared 
for planting out for spring supplies. The plants 
should not be allowed to remain in the seed-bed 
longer than is necessary, otherwise they will become 
weakly and are likely to die off during severe 
weather. Should the weather be dry, stand the 
roots in soot and water before planting; this will 
give them a start. 


The Flower Garden. 


Climbing Roses.—As soon as these Roses 
Pas out of flower the old flowering shoots should 
e entirely removed, provided, of course, 
there are sufficient young shoots to take their 
place. Next year’s display will greatly depend 
on the shoots retained being properly ripened. 
Tie the shoots to the supports rather loosely, 
so that the sun and air can have free play 
about them. 


Carnations.—As soon as it can be ascertained 
that the young layers have taken root, they 
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should be detached from the parent plant some 
little time before being moved. Meantime, the 
ground in which they are to be planted should 
be carefully prepared. In this connection it is 
well to bear in mind that the ground should be 
made very firm. In planting, lift each plant 
with a good ball of soil at the root and firm it 
well intotheground. To avoid loss and disappoint- 
ment, it will be advisable to protect tne plants at 
the outset against rabbits and other game by placing 
a small-meshed wire-netting round the plantation. 


Plants Under Glass. 


Begonia Gloire de Lorraine.—Continue to 
pinch off the flower-buds as they appear; indeed, 
this may reasonably be done for quite six weeks 
yet. Keep the atmosphere moist by damping 
the paths and stages between the pots, and 
frequent applications of soot-water will assist 
in keeping a good colour in the foliage. Afford 
shade by drawing the blinds during spells of 
bright sunshine. 

k. Gloxinlas.—As these plants pass out of flower 
continue to give them water moderately until 
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the foliage dies down. Every enceavour should 
be made to have the corms thoroughly ripened 
before the plants go to rest. During the resting 
period they may be placed under a stage, where 
they will receive sufficient moisture from the 
atmosphere to keep the corms fresh. 


Coleus.—The present is a suitable time to 
insert a number of cuttings of most of the better 
forms to provide stock for next season’s supply. 
A few could with advantage be potted into small 
pots and used for decorative purposes during the 
autumn. 

: JOHN HIGHGATE. 

(Head-gardener to the Marquis of Linlithgow.) 

Hopetoun, Sou il Queensferry, Linlithgow. 
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SOCIETIES 


ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


Tue fortnightly meeting held on August 26 was 
of more than ordinary interest and fulness, fruits 
and flowers being abundantly represented. Of 
the fruits, nothing was of greater interest or momcnt 
than the cross-bred Apples and Plums from Messrs. 
Laxton Brothers, Bedford, than whom no!’ firm 
has done so much in this direction. Two of 
their novelties gained awards. A gold medal 
collection of fruit from Mr. J. A. Nix merited all 
praise, many superb dishes being staged. Of 
flowering subjects, the Gladioli from Messrs. 
Kelway, for which a gold medal was granted, 
showed these valuable summer flowers to perfec- 
tion. Rarely have they been more finely 
shown. Of hardy flowers there were good dis- 
plays of Delphiniums; while Orchids, Ferns and 
Carnations each added their quota to a showy ard 
representative whole. 


FLORAL COMMITTEE. 


Present: H. B. May, Esq. (chairman), and Messrs. 
J. Green, G. Reuthe, J. Bennett-Poé, W. J. Bean, S. 
Morris, J. Heal, W. Howe, C. R. Fielder, J. F. McLeod, 
A. Ireland, T. Stevenson, A. Turner, J. W. Moorman, 
C. Dixon, J. Dickson, H. J. Jones, W. Thomson, J. Hudson, 
E. H. Jenkins, C. E. Pearson, H. Cowley, A. Jackman, 
W. Cuthbertson and C. Elliott. 


GLADIOLI. 


For an extensive and highly representative gathering 
of these valuable summer flowers Messrs. Kelway and 
Son, Langport, received a gold medal, and only rarely 
have they been seen in greater perfection or variety. 
From the great gathering staged we selected Golden 
Measure, Cecil Baring (cream and crimson), Mrs. Willock 
(white, freckled with scarlet and yellow), Wearne Wyche 
(salmon self), James Kelway Toms (magnificent crimson 
self), Langport Scarlet, Lady M. Cavendish (pale salmon), 
Conspicuus (mauve, maroon and cream, a very striking 
VATU): Painted Lady, Loveliness (cream and tiesh) 
and Eugen Sandow (scarict and white). The entire 
collection was very effectively staged. 

A very good yellow-flowered variety, Golden Dream, 
was sent by Messrs. R. Veitch and Sons, Exeter. 

A very charming and fresh-looking exhibit of these 
flowers was that frcm Major Churcher, Alverstoke, the 
most interesting being a large bowl of spikes which had 
resulted from the bulbiects (spawn) of last autumn, and 
which were not sown till April of the present year. Some 
very beautiful hybrid G. primulinus were shown, also the 
type of the set which is self yellow. 


HARDY FLOWERS. 


Most notable among these were the Delphiniums from 
more than one source. The cxhibit from Messrs. Blackmore 
and Langdon, Bath, was of exceptional merit, and con- 
tained many pa things, including Queen Mary, Turquoise, 
The Alake, Elsie (sky blue), Harry Smetham, Mrs. A. J. 
Watson (fine mauve), Rev. E. Lascelles and Colonel 
Douglas, of rich gentian blue tone. 

In the collection from Mr. W. Wells, jun., Merstham, 
Lamartine, Mrs. A. Carnegie (mauve), Smoke of War, 
The Alake and Merstham Glory (pale mauve) were very 

ood. 

£ Messrs. Dobbie and Co. showed the very fine double 
Marigolds Prince of Orange and Lemon Queen, a group 
of the pair fully demonstrating their garden value. 

Messrs. J. Cheal and Sons, Crawley, contributed Phloxes 
in much variety, including Souvenir (white), Baron von 
Dedem, Iris, Widar (two of the best blues), Rijnstroom 
and Gruppenkonigin (salmon). Messrs. Cheal also 
staged a variety of the Star and other Dahlias, one of 
which, Coral Star, gained an award. Rising Star and 
Sussex Star were also of high merit. 

In Mr. G. Reuthe’s collection the fine masses of Gentiana 
lagodech ana claimed attention at once; while Dicrama 

‘ndula, Desfontainea spinosa, Philesia buxifolia, 

ucryphia cordifolia and Calycanthus occidentalis were 
all of interest. A notable example of Rhododendron 
eximeum, whose young leaves are felt-like and coloured 
brown, was also noted. 

From Shirley Mr. B. Ladhams sent a serics of the tall- 
growing herbaceous Lobelias, hybrids of L. syphilitica 
and others. 

Not the least poren exhibit of hardy flowers was 
that of Hollyhocks from Messrs. J. Vert and Son, Saffron 
Walden, a great gathering of spikes and flowers on boards 
demonstrating the variety a good strain of these contains. 
Salmon, white, yellow, cerise and other shades were 
noted, the flowers fully double, the plants remarkably 
clean. A silver Flora medal was awarded. 

Mr. Sydney Morris, Earlham Hall, Norwich, brought 
sprays of a pure white seedling form of Thalictrum 
dipterocarpum, a dainty-looking plant and as vigorous 
as the type, attaining a height of 6 feet or more with 
proper cultivation. 


ROSES AND SHRUBS, 


Of the first named, Mr. Elisha J. Hicks, Twyford, staged 
one variety only, viz., Joanna Bridge, arranging five 
reat stands as a background with numerous vascs in 
ront. The variety is -semi-double, the colour deep cream 
and; -pink. 
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The Rev. J. H. Pemberton showed quite a varicty, 
Pax, Prosperity and others. 

Of shrubs, the new Chinese Diptcronia sinensis, from 
the Hon. Vicary Gibbs, Elstree (gardener, Mr. E. Beckett), 
was the most interesting. It belongs to the Acerace, 
and has pinnate foliage. The bunches of fruits (sceds) 
are large. It is said to grow into a small tree. 

In a collection of cut shrubs from Messrs. Cheal and 
Sons, Berberis Thunbergi, Spiræa paniculata alba, S. 
Billarderi, 8. B. rosea superba, and fruiting sprays of 
Pyrus Malus Neidwetzkiana were noted, the fruits being 
of reddish purple hue. 


‘ STOVE AND GREENHOUSE PLANTS. 


Of stove plants, Mr. L. R. Russell, Richmond, had 
many good things, nothing more attractive perhaps 
than the red-racemed Acalypha Sandcriana and none 
more interesting than Mussenda frondosa, with Jasmine- 
like clusters of yellow flowers surrounded by large white 
bracts. Dracwnas Victoria and Sanderiana, Gloriosa 
Rothschildiana, Caladiums, Alocasia argentea and Phyllo- 
tsonium Lindeni were also good. 

Messrs. H. B. May and Sons, Edmonton, had many well- 
flowered Bouvardias, notably President Cleveland (scarlet), 
Priory Beauty (pink), candidissima, elegans and the 
double white Alfred Neuner. Shrubby Veronicas included 
Peari (pink), Victor (crimson), Valerie (deep violet) and 
Sedusante (purplish red). These were freely grouped 
amid a delightful lot of Ferns. 

Messrs. Allwood Brothers, Hayward’s Heath, showed 
Carnations and Pinks. 


FRUIT AXD VEGETABLE COMMITTEE. 


Present: W. Poupart, Esq. (chairman), the Rev. 
W. Wilks, and Messrs. P. Veitch, O. Thomas, J. Harrison, 
W. Bates, E. Beckett, G. P. Berry, J. C. Allgrove, W. 
Jefferies, E. A. Bunyard, A. Bullock, F.; Jordan, H. 
Markham, A. R. Allan and H. 8. Rivers. 

No vegetables were shown on this occasion, though 
the fruit was of more than ordinary interest and merit, 
From the “interest ” standpoint nothing appealed half 
so much as the cross-bred Apples and Plums from Messrs. 
Laxton Brothers, Bedford, several varieties in each set 
being full of promise. Of the Plums, there were Reformer, 
a dark-skinned culinary varicty, a free stone, and a cross 
from Early Transparent and Early Prolific; Supreme, 
a round Victoria raised from crossing Denniston’s Superb 
and Victoria; Prosperity (Grand Duke x Czar), a dark- 
skinned culinary variety of large size; and Laxton’s 
Gage (see “New and Plants ”). Victoria Prune 
(Prune Damson x Victoria Plum) is full of promise. 
Apples were rather numerous, and were all dessert sorts. 
The best, so far as a went and what might 
be imagined as to t good resulting from rental 
influences, were Market King (King of Pippins x Blenheim 
Orange), Briton (Cellini x Beauty of Bath), Delight 
(Lady Sudeley x Quarrenden), Premier (Gladstone x 
Worcester Pearmain), said to have inherited the best 

roperties of both parents; Owen Thomas (Cox’s Oran 
Pip in x Gladstone), excellent in flavour and crisp like 
a Cox's (0) Pippin; and The Farmer (Worcester 
Pearmain x James tieve), whose fruits, approximating 
in colour and markings to Beauty of Bath, are of rather 
deeper build than that variety. Goodly to look upon, 
it is also a very prolific bearer. 

Mr. G. W. Miller, Wisbech, had a capital exhibit of 
Apple Early Red Victoria, a very popular culinary sort. 

Messrs. Bunyard and Co., Maidstone, were awarded 
a silver Knightian medal for a nice assortment of high- 
clasa fruits. Of Plums, Denniston’s Superb Gage, of 
superb flavour and high cropping qualities; Sultan, Belle 
de Louvain (big dark culinary sort) and Early Trans- 

rent Gago were the best; whilc of Apples, dstone 

avourite (Beauty of Bath x Emperor Alexander) is 
high class from all points of view, flavour included. Red 
Victoria (very fine), Lady Sudeley, Langley Pippin and 
Duchess of Oldenburg were among others very good. 
Pears Clapp’s Favourite, Dr. Jules Guyot and Souvenir 
du Congres were also shown. 

For a superb collection of fruits from greenhouse and 
garden J. A. Nix, Esq., Tilgate, Crawley, Sussex, received 
a gold medal. Peaches Bellegarde, T. Rivers and Dymond, 
Nectarines Violette Hative and Pineapple, Grapes 
Appley Towers, Muscat of Alexandria and Black 
Hamburgh, Figs Brown Turkey (very fine), Melons in 
great array, and Plums Denniston’s Superb, Belgian Purple 
and Prince Englebert were among the finer dishes in a 
particularly choice lot of fruits. 


ORCHID COMMITTEF. 


Present: Sir Harry J. Veitch (chairman), and Messrs. 
J. O’Brien, W. Bolton, G. Wilson, S. W. Flory, R. A. 
Rolfe, F. Sander, R. Thwaites, A. McBean, C. H. Curtis, 
W. Cobb and W. J. Kaye. 

Messrs. Stuart Low and Co., Jarvis Brook, Sussex, 
stagcd a nice group of Orchids, for which they were 
awarded a silver Flora medal. Among the exhibits were 
Cattleya Carmen, C. Sargon, C. Lotus and C. Gaskeiliana 
variety. 

Messre. Flory and Black, Slough, Bucks, exhibited a 
nice little group, including Lelio-Cattleya Soulange, 
Cays Prince John and Sophro-Lelio-Cattleya William 

tt. 


H. T. Pitt, Esq., Stamford Hill (gardener, Mr. F. W. 
maina had a choice selection, for which he received 


a silver Flora medal. Some of the best were Cypripedium, 


Rosslyn and Cattleya Hardyana alba Pitt’s varicty (see 
“ New and Rare Plants ”), Lelia monophylla (cultural 
commendation), Cypripedium Felicity and Cattleya 
Hardyana President Wilson. 

J. Ansaldo, Esq., Rose Bank, Mumbles, exhibited a 
few fine cut blooms of Orchids. 


THE GARDEN. 


p GRETNA FLOWER SHOW. 


THE second show of the Gretna Horticultural Society, 
held on August 16, was smaller than that of last year, 
a fact largely due to the decreased number of persons 
employed in the munition works area and the uncertainty 
regarding the future of the township. There were, 
however, upwards of 400 entries, and the quality of the 
exhibits was gencrally good. The show was held in the 
Central Hall, Eastriggs, and, besides the competitive 
exhibits, several others added interest to the exhibition. 
These included a splendid one of Sweet Peas from Mr. 
Hallet, gardener to Sir R. J. Graham, Bart., of Netherby, 
and a capital display of pot plants and vegetables kindly 
sent by Major Critchley of Stapleton Towers. The exhiblts 
from nurscrymen comprised Swect Peas, &c., from Messrs. 
George Fairbairn and Sons, Carlisle, and Messrs. Clark 
Brothers, Carlisle, who showed a fine stand of pot plants. 
The show was opened by Mr. J. C. Burnham, C.S.I., 
who congratulated the committee on the success of the 
show. The prize list is too extensive for detail, but the 
following were among the first-prize winncrs: Best 
kept and cultivated garden in the factory area, Mr. 
W. E. Knapman, 68, Vancouver Road, Eastriggs; best 
kept and cultivated allotment in the factor 
J. Viney, Gaitiebridge; best-kept flower garden or plot, 
Miss Johnstone-Douglas. Other first-prize winners 
included Mr. John S. Moir, Mr. J. Dixon, Mr. G. Cairns, 
Mr. H. G. Nichols, Mr. T. N. Dickson, Mr. J. Arnott, 
Mr. R. Dewhurst, Mr. H. Ellis and Mr. J. Blackie. Mr. 
R. Bell, Town Manager's Office, Gretna, acted as secretary, 
with Mr. A. M‘Lennan asthe branch secretary at Eastriggs. 


ANSWERS 
TO CORRESPONDENTS 


FLOWER GARDEN. 


TREATMENT OF OLD TRITOMA PLANTS (Af. A. K.). 
—It is probable that your old plants of Tritoma require 
to be taken up, divided, and replanted in richer soil. 
After plants have been growing in a position for a number 
of years the ground becomes Oe and the plants 
weakened, but by improving the soil and breaking up 
the plants they may be expected to blooni freely again. 


PHLOXES FAILING (M., Halifaz).—The most probable 
cause of the failure in a season like the present is the 
heat and long-continued drought, though the excessive 
use of strong liquid manure might also occasion it. 
Should the failure arise from the latter cause, the plants, 
if they have had much of it, should show it unmistakably, 
and if such things as nitrate of or sulphate 
of ammonia have been used in excess, evidences of burnt 
foliage should be apparent. Liquid manures made from 
soot and organic manures are hardly likely to cause failure 
in the direction you name, since the Phlox is a gross- 
feeding subject and possessed of a rather voracious 
appetite. Drought and heat would have caused the 
plants to wilt much, and in the end to cast their flowers 
without opening fully. The true cause could only be 
determined on the spot with a knowledge of what has 
happened. Had you sent full-length sprays, however, 
we might have been able to decide more definitely 
in the matter. 


FRUIT GARDEN. 


APPLES ATTACKED (Caldicote)—The Apples sent 
are attacked by the disease called bitter-pit. So far as 


APPLE ATTACKED BY BITTER-PIT. 
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is known, this disease is not due to any insect or fungus 
attack, but to something that has interfered with the 
steady supply of water during a critical period in the 
development of the fruit. Whatever can be done to 
assure a regular and constant supply of water, such as 
constant hoeing, should be done. 

DISEASE IN APPLE TREE (3f. H.).—We fear your 
tree is attacked by canker due to the invasion of the 
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APPLE SHOOTS ATTACKED BY CANKER. 


tree by the fungus Nectria ditissima, probably sap ipl o 
the large wound of which you speak near the base of the 
tree. ou can do no harm by cutting out the dead or 
dying wood, but we fear in the circumstances it will be 
unavailing. All wounds of any size should be protected 
from damage by painting or otherwise covering them as 
soon as they are made. 


DISEASE IN MELON (H. G. G.).—When the Melon 
reached us it was a mass of decay, and we could 
not see anything of a black spot or any other disease. 
Black spot is an unusual appearance in Melon fruits. Is 
it poss! ble that the skin has been damaged from any 
cause 


BLACKBERRIES (E. A. Saunders).—There is no fruit 
we know of which responds more quickly to generous 
treatment (in the way of deep digging and 
manuring) than does the Blackberry. It loves exposure 
to full sunshine, and we think it would succeed better in 
the open, trained in the ordinary way as Raspberries 
are trained. But no doubt it will succeed well against 
your wall. If you pan more than one, they should be 
1} yards apart. The Cut-leaved American Blackberry 
(so-called) {s not an American, but British. In our 
opinion it is still one of the best. There has been a new 
one recently introduced named the Himalayan Giant, 
a wonderfully heavy cropper. Grow them both and see 
which you like the better. You can obtain plants from 
any fruittree nurseryman advertising in THE GARDEN. 
Plant at the end of October. 


THE GREENHOUSE. 


CINERARIA STELLATA (F. G.).—It would have been 
helpful had you stated the size of the seedlings and whether 
they had been pricked off or not, or still remain in the 
sced-pot or pan. Usually it is best to ck them off 
with the development of the second or third rough leaf ; 
but at this season of the year, when growth is more quick! 
made, the seedlings may be potted singly into 3-inc 


pots right away. A cold frame capable of being kept | 


close, or a cool, weljl-shaded greenhouse would be suitable 
for the young plants. The soil should be made up of 
three parts loam, with sand and finely sifted leaf-mould 
and well-decayed manure in equal parts as the remaining 
third. Clean, well-drained pots are essential, as is also 
moderately firm potting. With potting completed, give 
all a thorough watering, and subsequently shade from 
hot sunshine till the plants show Sp of recovering. 
Sprinkle or syringe the plants overhead twice daily, 
the last occasion about 5 p.m. Do not neglect the quite 
small seedlings—they are frequently the best, and if not 
large enough to pot singly, prick them off three or five 
in a pot for a time. You will probably find green fly 
troublesome at this season, and this should be kept In 
check by fumigating with a nicotine mixture. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 


PRUNUS TRILOBA EXUDING GUM (Essez).—Any 
kind of Prunus that exudes gum from the stem is un- 
healthy, although it may live for a number of years. 
Remove the gum carefully and place a little tar on the 
point from which-it» exudes. our plant is probably 
the double-flowered form of Prunus triloba. P. triloba 
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is a species, and the variety flore pleno is the double-flowered 
form. Although often increased by grafting, it is 
usually more satisfactory when propagated by cuttings 
or layers. If you wish to do so you may raise young 
plants on their own roots by layering the branches or 
vour grafted plant in March. Make a tongued cut into 
each branch and peg it firmly into sandy soil. Roots 
ought to form during the summer, and the young plants 
be ready to remove in the autumn. 


KITCHEN GARDEN. 


A CULINARY PEA FOR IDENTIFICATION (C. W.).— 
We fear it is a foundling without a name. It is a small- 
podded variety of poor quality, averaging about five or 
six moderate-sized Peas to a pod, which are mostly set 
in pairs. The variety is about 3 feet high and evidently 
prolific, and, if you are sufficiently interested, we 
suggest that you ripen a few of the seeds and sow a 
short row of it next year, It may then improve in 
quality. Grow in rich soil. 

DISEASE IN ONIONS (D. C.).—The Onion is attacked 
by the fungus Botrytis, which is causing rot of the basal 
portion of the bulb. Nothing can be done to cure the 
disease when once the attack has begun, but Ít is im- 
portant not to grow Onions next year on the same ground 
as those which are now attacked. 

SUGAR BEET AND OTHER QUESTIONS (D. G.).— 
All Beetroots contain a good percentage of sugar; but 
what is termed the Sugar Beet is said to contain a larger 
percentage than any other, and this is the sole reason 
for its growth, as far as we are aware. The plant will 
not succeed if its foliage is cut off during its season of 
growth. The Spinach Beet.— The foliage of this 
vegetable is appreciated by many when eaten as ordinary 
Spinach, but the roots are of no use. You have no 
occasion to be alarmed about your Raspberry suckers, 
as you call them. You will find that nearly all young 
Raspberry canes (which these are) of this summer's 
growth have five segments to their leaves, instead of three 
which the same canes produce the second summer when 
producing fruit. What you note about the buds and 
even some fruit coming on the tip end of some of this 
year’s shoots is nothing unusual, especially on some 
varieties. Cut away all the old canes which have borne 
a crop of fruit, and tie up loosely the young shoots of 
this year in the place of them, so that they can have 
full exposure to all the sunshine and warm air yet to come. 
You will fnd they will be all ri Lt’ A 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


CLOVER ON A TENNIS LAWN (F. E. C.).--It is not 
easy to get rid of Clover from a tennis lawn, and the 
best plan is to lift the worst patches and relay with clean 
turf. When this has been done, manure the lawn well 
and encourage the grass to outgrow the Clover. A dressing 
of lawn sand at the present time would probably do good. 


WEEDS ON TENNIS LAWN (C. A. K.).—The cut- 
leaved weed is Achillea Millefolium, and the other weed 
is Prunella vulgaris. Pull as much as possible out from 
among the grass. then give the grass a good dressing of 
basic slag. Where the weeds occur in considerable areas 
it would be advisable to lift the turf and replace it with 
clean turf. Should weeds reappear next spring, give 
the lawn a dressing of lawn sand. An annual dressing 
of manure will encourage the grass to outgrow the weeds. 


PAPER BAGS FOR RIPENING FIGS AND GRAPES.— 
A vear ortwoago Miss Jekyll, in an article in THE GARDEN, 
recommended the use of paper bags for ripening Figs 
and protecting them from birds. I should be much 
obliged if you will kindly let me know from whoin these 
can be obtained, as I have not yet been able to hear of 
anvone who supplies them. I understand they are not the 
ordinary paper bags as used by pastrvcooks,—M. O. H. 
[We forwarded this letter to Miss Jekyll, who replies 
as follows: * The bags I have used of late years are 
made by Messrs. Blake and Mackenzie, Islington, Liver- 
pool. They are 9 inches by 7 inches, of a thin but tough 
brown paper with a glazed surface. They are not made 
specially for fruit, but for seedsimnen’s ordinary use. 
find it convenient to make a V-shaped cut in the middle 
of the open top, the better to gather it together round 
the stalk, and fix it with a clip of thin sheet lead about 
3 inches long by an eighth of an inch wide. Bags made 
at home of newspaper do just as well—in fact. better, as 
the oily nature of the printing ink resists damp and 
readily throws off rain: but I use the brown bags 
in preference as they are less unsightly than the white 
ones.” —Epb.] 

NAMES OF PLANTS.—F. W, Yorkshire.—1, Mrs. A. 


Westmacott. 2. Rene Wilmart Urban. Q. M. E.— 
Claytonia perfoliata; Lycium chinense. —— W. M. 
Aldershot. — Cut-leaved Beech (Fagus svivatica var. 


heterophylla). G. A.—Tansy (Tanacetum vulgare). —-— 
G. A. F.—Clerodendron trichotomum. F.P. R., Berks.—- 
White Lime, Tilia tomentosa (syn. T. argentea), 

NAMES OF FRUIT.—Orange.—1, Worcester Pearmain ; 
2, The Queen; 3, Peasgood’s Nonsuch. Agricultural 
Labourer—1 and 2, Irish Peach: 3 and 5, Tower of 
Glamis; 4, Cat’s-head; 6, Wyken Pippin.——G. B. B., 
Horsham.—Reine Claude Comte de Athem. 


GARDENING APPOINTMENTS. 


Mr. JOHN MCINTYRE, who was head-gardener for 
thirteen years to Princess Louise and the Duke of Argvll 
at Rosencath Castle, has been appointed head-gardener 
to the King and Queen of Rumania at Bukarest. 

MR. ARTHUR J. COBB, gardener to Mr. R. Corry. Duffryn, 
near Cardiff. has been appointed Superintendent of the 
Public Parks and Gardens of Bournemouth. Mr. Cobb 
succeeds Mr, T. Stevenson, who is retiring. 


crops well, 


THE GARDEN. 
Around the Markets 


HE greatest fruit need at the moment is 


for good English Pears. There have been 
plenty of French ** William's,” but these 
are unsatisfactory from several points of 


view, Their appearance is all right, the 

fruits are generally well graded and packed 

attractively, but they become sleepy too 
soon after arrival, and prices are too high to allow the 
average retailer to run the risk of having many left on 
hand. French Durondeaus are of splendid appearance, 
but this is a Pear for the dish rather than the plate. 
English Pears are, on the whole, poor, and there has been 
ho attempt at grading. I bought a supply at Brentford 
Market on Monday, said to be “all the way through 
alike.” but found that the lower two-thirds of the sieve 
Was filled with utter rubbish, Result: a loss of from 2s. 
to 38. on each “half” and a vow to buy nothing more 
from that salesman—he must fight it out with the grower, 
It is high time this old, dishonest habit of topping rubbish 
with good fruits was abandoned. 

The best all-round English Pear now is Hazel, which 
my scientific friend tells me should be Hessle Pear, because 
it was first found in a Yorkshire village of that name. 
I was relieved to find that *“ Hessle” was not German. 
Anyway, it is a good Pear for market work. The fruits 
are not too small, are clear-skinned, keep fit a fair time, 
and have a good aroma. You have only to ask “ Ma 
to smell one when she buys a pound at 6d., and they are 
good value for the money. My friend, who knows ell 
these things, tells me that in Yorkshire they are not ripe 
till October. Itisanend of August Pear here, and always 
Dr. Jules Pears, whieh * he” says should 
be Dr. Jules Guyot and was raised by a great French 
nurseryman named Baltet at Troyes, are rather cheaper 
than Hazels—I mean Hessles—but dear at any price 
unless one has a very quick sale. It is a splendid cating 
Pear for about half an hour, and then it goes soft and 
sad. Tlike the Bergamot Pear best, but it is not a general 
favourite, so I buy only a few. 

In Apples, Devonshire Quarrendens, Beauty of Baths 
and Worcester Pearmains, which ought to be in season 
now, are done; they were all sold too green so as to get 
a high price. But Golden Nobs, or Ingestres, and Lady 
Sudeleys are the chief sorts. Gladstones have been very 
good, and I am sorry they are done, for really good- 
coloured Apples always sell well. 

Victoria Plums are now pretty much at their best and, 
generally, a good best, but the price is terribly high— 
35s. per bushel; still, they retail freely at 1s. per lb., 
which seems liberal profit till one remembers that these 
rains make them decay quickly. Prince of Wales, Cox's 
Emperor and Orleans are also good, and English Greea 
Gages are in season, 

Heavy supplies of Tomatoes from Holland and 
Portugal, as well as the normal Jersey and French 
importations, have driven prices down to nearly pre-war 
figures. 

Of vegetables, the greatest. demand is for Cauliflowers ; 
3s. and upwards per dozen is asked and received for 
ordinary heads. Runner Beans are more plentiful than 
one would expect, and Marrows are cheaper. 

August 29. A. COSTER. 


OBITUARY 
JAMES M. MDONALD. 


WE reyret to have to record the death of Mr. 
James M. M‘Donald, one of the pioneers of 
Raspberry cultivation in the Blairgowrie district 
—an industry which has now assumed such large 
proportions, Mr. M‘Donald, who died at Gregorton, 
Blairgowrie, at the age of seventy-three, succeeded 
his father in the small holding at Shawfield, 
Blairgowrie, and gradually embarking upon the 
cultivation of Strawberries for market, adged 
additional land to his acreage under this crop. 
Some thirty vears ago, on obtaining a lease of 
the farm of Welton, he added the cultivation of 
the Raspberry, and gradually increased the 
extent of his land under that fruit, continuing 
to the last to take an active interest in the fruit 
growing and selling. He was thoroughly acquainted 
with the cultural and commercial sides of the 
industry, and was one of the witnesses selected 
from the district to give evidence at the Fruit- 
growing Commission in London. Mr. M‘Donald 
did not confine his activities to his own affairs, 
but took an active and useful part on several 
public bodies. Our sympathy is extended to 
his widow and son in their loss. 


Correction: The Cheddar Pink.—May I 
trouble you to correct a mistake of mine? It is, 
of course, Dianthus cexsius and not deltoides 
which used to grow on the Cheddar cliffs. 
Dianthus deltoides used to grow on the Blackstone 
rocks near Bewdley.—F. A. STURGE. 
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Restoring Hampton Court Gardens.—The 
report of the committee presided over by Sir 
Aston Webb, which has been considering pro- 
posals for the alteration of the flower-beds at 
Hampton Court Gardens, has just been issued. 
{t expresses the opinion that the condition of the 
Tudor Pond Garden should revert as far as possible 
to the original intention. The main recommenda- 
tions are as follow: Retention of the twenty- 
cight beds in circumference of semi-circle, to be 
entirely devoted to spring and summer bedding. 
Two lines of the banks of the canal to be distinctly 
preserved and mown lawn on the palace side 
extended to water line without interruption. 
Shrubs at water’s edge on far side to be thinned. 
Common plants to be removed and replaced with 
choice shrubs. Water of the canal to be kept 
scrupulously clear, with aquatics planted in it. 
Omission of beds on radial and central walks of 
the East Gardens and on central walk and around 
the fountain. Tubs with flowering plants to be 
placed around oval basin in the centre, as in William 
and Mary's time. To meet strong public desire 
for flowers, first row of beds parallel with Broad 
Walk to be restored, with exception of four directly 
in front of palace. Beds between the Yews to be 
restored. Centre and first plateau of Tudor Pond 
Garden to be relaid to original level, and grass on 
first plateau increased in width and that in foure 
tain removed. 

Horley Allotment Holders’ Assoclation.—The 
first show of the above association, held in the 
Church Room at Horley, Surrey, on August 20, 
proved an unqualified success. It was, naturally, 
somewhat in the nature of a venture, but compe- 
tition was so keen in the various classes that 
arrangements will be made next year for a much 
larger hall in which to display the produce of the 
allotment holders. Potatces were particularly 
well shown. The samples generally were of 
more than average size, clean and even in appear- 
ance. The varieties most freely represented 
were British Queen, King Edward and Epicure. 
Not the least interesting class was that for a col- 
lection of Cabbage butterflies, open to childrer. 
Master George Brown secured first prize with 
172 butterflies to his credit. In view of the great 
damage which is again being done among Brassicas, 
a competition such as this is worthy of every en- 
couragement. 

Vegetables at St. Albans.—Messrs. Ryder 
and Sons, Seedsmen, St. Albans, held their 
second annual show at their establishment on 
Friday, August 29. The task of making the 
awards was again left in the hands of the two 
able judges Mr. E. Beckett, V.M.H., head- 
garcezerat Aldenham House, and Mr. E. Molvreux, 
V.M.H., of Swanmore Park, Bishops Waltham. 
While the entries, which came from all parts, 
were not so numerous as last vear, the quality, 
generally speaking, was better. We trust that 
Messrs. Rvder's efforts in helping to bring about 
the wider and better cultivation of vegetables 
will another season meet with stronger support. 
After having seen the show, we were shown round 
the trials of Potatoes which Messrs. Ryder are 
turning great attention to. In all there were 
from 8,000 to 10,000 plants, which were raised 
from seed early this year and planted out under 
ordinary conditions. It is a little early yet to 
say what success Messrs. Ryder are likely to meet 
with, but their forthcoming show, which will 
be held in November and is open to all who 
purchased Potato seed from them, will without 
doubt be interesting and valuable. Messrs. Rvder 
will also display the tubers raised by themselves. 


PUBLICATICN RECEIVED. 


“ Willing’s Press Guide.” Published by James Willing, 
Limited, 125, Strand, London, W.C.2; and 33, Knights- 
bridge, S.W.1; price 2s. 


AM sorry to see so many breeders of utility 

“ bred-to-lay ” poultry totally ignoring breed 

characteristics. It is wrong for them to 

argue that their sole objective is eggs, and 

therefore little else counts. In the past 
the fancier held the reins, and he bred for beauty 
only, having his supporters in their hundreds of 
‘thousands throughout the country. 

Beauty Plus Eggs.—The utilitarian, owing 
‘to the war, has come along, and many of his ken 
are trying to aim at eggs without regard to beauty. 
I warn these that if beauty is not added, the 
utility side of the industry will not be all-powerful. 
By all means let abnormalities be avoided, but 
let us keep strictly to breed characteristics. Take 
the case of the Rhode Island Red, which in its 
true colour is one of the prettiest self-coloured 
breeds we have. There are quite seven shades 
of colouring, however, and my experience tells 
me that the. utility breeder patronises the lot. 
But a bird that has a lemon-coloured neck hackle 
and buff-coloured body plumage, to my eye is 
not a Rhode Island Red at all; and if the utility 
man continues on the downward grade he will 
ead up with those ugly specimens called ‘‘ farmyard 
fowls ”—mongrels. “Call a spade a spade,” 
say I, ‘“‘and let us have real Reds, and so on.” 

Study Colour of Plumage.—Colour of plumage 
soon runs riot if no heed is paid to it in breeding. 
The use of a bad-coloured male, for instance, 
may throw progeny of very odd hues. By all 
means place egg production first, but in the breed- 
ing pens use mainly those birds that are of sound 
colour, and then the progeny will most probably 
all be of good colour. Going further into the 
question of breed characteristics, I may take as 
an instance the broodiness of present-day White 
Leghorns. When one peruses the reports of the 
laying contests, one is struck by the number of 
birds in the Leghorn section that have the letter 
“ B,” signifying ‘‘ broody,” against them. Argue 
as many will, I contend that such is due in great 
part to the use of White Wyandotte blood in an 
endeavour to get still more eggs and to improve 
the winter laying of the Leghorn. But it is wrong, 
as if persisted in by novices who are not familiar 
with the art of breeding, the time may come when 
all strains of Leghorns will be noted for the broody 
factor. Besides, imagine the novice’s alarm on 
buying White Leghorns to find several “ clucking.” 
But if the buyer is familiar with the breed 
characteristics, he will be able to rule out Leg- 
horns with headgear of coarse texture as likely 
to contain a drop of Wyandotte blood. 

Judging Layers by Texture.—All who keep 
poultry for egg production should master the 
pelts of “likely” layers. Even where trap- 
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POULTRY NOTES 


By W. POWELL-OWEN, F.B.S.A. 


nesting is carried out it is wise to study these 
points of merit in conjunction. The trap-nest 
may, for instance, prove that a certain hen łaid 
220 eggs in her pullet year; but when we come to 
the progeny, some may be inferior and others 
superior. It is for the owner to tell which is 
which by carefully examining each of them and 
comparing each with his ideal. I place a lot of 
stress on texture as against coarseness. The 
comb should be firm at the base to denote stamina, 
but it should be fine in texture and not abnormally 
large and coarse. The wattles should in like 
manner be thin, fine, medium in size, and without 
wrinkles, The eyes should be bold, and the face 
free from coarseness or wrinkles. Overhanging 
eyebrows would represent coarseness and a bad 
point inalayer. We pass on to the pelvic bones— 
on either side of the vent—and make sure that 
they are fine in texture. If the pelvic bones are 
thick or covered with a lot of flesh, they are 
deemed coarse. In the best layers these bones 
are quite thin and supple, and when felt appear 
as if it would not take much to break them. 


Judging Layers by the Skin.—The skin and 
flesh should also be of fine texture, and when 
felt should be of the soft and pliable or trans- 
parent kind. Particularly should this be judged 
at the abdomen and under the wings. The fluff 
on the abdomen should be abundant, but it should 
be soft and silky—fine in texture. Plumage in 
general should be free from coarseness, by which 
I mean that the feathers should be tight and 
the fluff far from excessive. And great im- 
portance should be attached to the texture of 
the skin and flesh, as one needs to grade out of 
the flock those hens that are coarse and likely ta 
put on fat at the expense of eggs. I am not over- 
fond of ‘“squatty,” short-legged birds, which 
invariably possess the tendency to fatten. I like 
a nice length of leg so long as there is ample width 
between the legs and the bird is firm on his 
‘pins.”? But I avoid birds with abnormally long 
legs of the knock-knee pattern. 


Capacity of ‘‘ Brain-Box’’ Needed.—The 
shape of the skull is of more importance in culling 
than is often considered, in both males and females. 
In the “likely” layer there should be ample 
capacity of the “ brain-box.” I prefer a skull 
that is of nice width, and one that is prominent 
at the back. In some birds the skull is very 
narrow, and, instead of being neatly rounded off 


at the back of the head, it takes a straight cut — 


down to its base. This cut-away appearance 
reduces the capacity of the “ brain-box,’’ and in 
males invariably denotes poor fertility and breed- 
ing power. The skull of a male who is likely 
to be a reliable breeder resembles very much in 
shape the outline of a query mark (?). I presume 
that the bird being tested is facing the left-hand 
side of the adjudicator. The end of the query 
mark denotes the base of the skull, and the bend 
of the query mark stands for that part of the 
skull at the back of the neck which is to stand out 
prominently. The more of the rounded part to 
the right of the base, the better the breeding 
powers of the male. If the base of the skull is 
to the right of the rounded part, you have-the 
undesired cut-away type of skull. 


Shape of Skull and Fertility.—Maybe many 
of my readers will have by them males that 
represented the matings of last spring. I advise 
them to examine closely the skull of each male. 


and it is not a difficult matter to feel the base of 
the skull. Pay particular attention to those males 
that gave poor fertility results, and if any have 
cut-away skulls let them be culled out and pre- 
ference given to those birds with prominent, 
well-rounded skulls. One must go by the feel of 
the actual skull and not by just the appearance 
of it, as an abundance of feathers may give it a 
fuller outline than it actually has. Attach full 
importance also to the headgear of male and 
female when selecting for laying points. If you 
aim at large combs and wattles you will have 
the undesired coarseness. Rather select birds 
with headgear that is quite medium for the breed 
in question. Abnormally large combs in males 
invariably lead to low condition and poor fertility. 
The fancier found this out quite early in those 
breeds where there was a craze for immense head- 
gear. In the end he had to “dub” or remove ' 
the headgear of his breeders in order to majntain 
condition and breeding power, 


Medium Combs are Best.—An abnormally 


‘large comb is ever in the way. First of all it 


flops into the drinking water and easily falls a 
victim to frostbite. Further, it gets into the 
way when the bird is pecking up its food, and 
consequently is a hindrance at feeding-time. 
The condition of the bird is often at stake. 
Let us, then, have the medium comb on each of 
our birds. But we need a firm comb, as that is 
a sure sign of stamina. There should be quite a 
long length of it attached to the skull, and it 
should be both symmetrical and fine in texture. 
A comb that is but half a one is as bad as a 
double-sized monster, as one needs to get the 
size about medium for the breed concerned. 
Take the case of the Wyandotte, which should 
have a neat rose comb. In some utility strains 
the neat upraised points have so disappeared 
that one wonders if the birds have combs at all. 
In other strains the combs stand up an inch, 
and such monsters should be rigidly avoided. 
In like manner avoid Wyandottes with combs 
where the leaders or ends are thick or are raised 
in the air like those of the Hamburgh. The 
leader of a typical Wyandotte’s comb follows the 
bend of the neck and should be neat and sym- 
metrical. It should be nicely placed on the head 
and not extend on either side of the face like the 
Redcap’s comb, for instance. The wise poultry- 
keeper will make a study of the headgear of his 
birds, and he can obtain many lessons from 
examining what he knows to be his best layers. 
Coarseness in headgear should never be tolerated, 
as it does not stand for heavy egg production. 
You need fine texture and medium size for the 
respective breed. 


ADVICE ON POULTRY MATTERS. 


Mr. W. Powell-Owen, THe GARDEN Poultry 
Expert, will be pleased to answer, free of charge, any 
questions dealing with pouliry-keeping. A stamped 
and addressed envelope should be enclosed, when a 
lengthy and detailed reply will be posted promplly. 
Communications should be sent to Mr. W. Powell- 
Owen, care of THE GARDEN, 20, T avistock Street, 
Strand, W.C.2. Samples of foods (report thereon and 
suggested use), 1s. 6d.; post-mortems, 28. 6d, each. 
Send samples and dead fowls (latter by rail and letters 
under separate cover) direct to W. Powell-Owen, 
“ Powell-Owen” Pouliry Bureau, 474, High Street, 
Hampstead, N.W.3. 
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E have received from readers 

Many enquiries in reference to 

the ridiculously low prices and 

tempting offers for bulbs made 

by certain firms in Holland. 
These offers are made through advertisements 
circulars and catalogues by unscrupulous 
merchants, and the Dutch Bulb Growers’ Asso- 
ciation have found it necessary to protect their 
members’ by issuing a warning to prospective 
buyers against the firms in Holland that speculate 
on the credulity of the public and supply inferior 
and untrue bulbs for cash. This warning appeared 
in the advertisement pages of our last issue. 

Wanted':] A National Rose Garden. — On 
page 434 our well-known contributor Mr. Walter 
Easlea’makes a strong point in favour of a National 
Rose Garden, where groups of all Roses could be 
grown. We have often urged the necessity of 
Rose trials. The merits. of a new Rose 
can never be judged in a show tent, and 
not one gold medal Rose in fifty turns 
out a first-rate variety for the garden. 

Clematis Flammula.—When allowed 
to grow at will against a wall cr 
through the branches of a dead tree, 
this Clematis will attain a height of 
15 feet or more. It is now making a 
fine show of flower over a cottage porch- 
way at Windlesham. As usual, the 
flowers are borne in a heavy bushy 
tangle at the top, while the plant 
needs some other subject to hide its 
bare legs. At Munstead Wood it is 
used in the September border, and some 
idea of the good effect obtained by 
training it over a little silvery-leaved 
Willow may be gained from the illus- 
tration on page 436. 

Hibiscus syrlacus and its Varieties. 
This handsome Syrian shrub is now 
flowering with many of its varieties at 
Kew. The colours of the flowers are 
varied, ranging from white to crimson 
and purple. These fine shrubs have 
attained a height of about 7 feet. 


‘Heliotrope and White Snapdragon. 
In a bit of garden for summer flowers 
wherea middle path divides two ranges 
of long, 5-foot-wide beds, each bed is 
given more or less to ore colour or to 
some pleasantly associated colours. 
One is blue flowers with a little white 
and pale yellow; another is of Moss 
Roses with a backbone of white Fox- 
glove; several are for Snapdragons 
of various reds and pinks with Tea 
Roses of suitable colouring. One of 
the pleasantest has a middle line of the 
good old white Rose Boule de Neige, 
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with spaces between for tall white Snapdragons 
and a whole carpeting of Heliotrope. The 
Heliotrope is that excellent kind President 
Garfield, with sweetest scent and fine colouring 
of full, rich purple. 

Annual Sunflowers—The common annual 
Sunflowers are rather too large and coarse for 
association wih other border flowers, but the 
smaller kind with primrose-coloured bloom is 
always welcome. Even this may be much 
improved for border effect by cutting out the 
middle stem early in July ; the plant then branches 
into a number of blooming heads and makes a 
shapely bush with flowers of moderate size. This 
treatment also enables it to be used forwarder 
in the border ; but when the border is large and 
wide and can be planted more boldly, the common 
Sunflower may be treated the same way with gocd 
effect. 

Planting Hyacinths—The planting season 


. extends from September to the end of November. 


They are not fastidious as to soil, but a sheltered 
Situation should be chosen, otherwise they are 


CLEMATIS FLAMMULA, NOW FLOWERING OVER A COTTAGE 


FORCHWAY IN SURREY. 
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liable to be damaged by the strong winds of spring. 
Beds or borders which have produced a summer 
display will need digging and the admixture of 
well-decaycd stable manure. Old Cucumber or 
Melon beds are the most suitable for this purpose. 
If possible, plant in shallow trenches 4 inches 
deep, placing the bulbs 6 inches apart in the rows. 
If this is impossible owing to the shape of the 
bed, or if straight lines are objectionable, then 
use a trowel, but avoid the dibble. If severe 
frost is anticipated, cover the bulbs with leaves, 
Heather, Bracken or some such light material. 

Flower Shows in London Business Houses.— 
It is interesting to note that some of the leading 
business houses of London are holding competitions 
for fruits, flowers and vegetables grown by their 
employés. It is a movement which arouses 
keen interest, promotes social welfare, and is in 
every way worthy of encouragement. Last 
week, for instance, shows were held by Messrs. 
Selfridge and Co. in the Palm Court, W., and by 
the Paragon Works, Canning Town, E., to mention 
only two exhibitions, one in the West and the 
other in the East of London. The 
Potatoes were the chief features in both 
exhibitions. Messrs. Selfridge would te 
interested to know of other business 
houses that have their own shows, as it 
would cause a great deal of enthusiasm 
among the different staffs if one could 
compete against another. 

Staking Plants.—See that Dahlias, 
Michaelmas Daisies and tall herbaceous 
plants are securely staked. This must 
not be taken to mean that plants 
may be tied in at the waist like a sheaf 
of com, but each plant should be 
allowed full room for development. We 
know of nothing better for staking 
herbaceous plants than Pea-sticks. Just 
fix the twiggy stalks around the plants 
to hold them in position; the effect is 
pleasing, and no ties are necessary. 

Tomato Jam.— We have received 
from a reader in France the following 
note: “May I give you a recipe on 
how to make jam with Tomatoes, 
either ripe or green (when they begin 
to take colour)? In the latter stage 
the flavour of Tomatoes is absent, and 
it is almost like jam made with Gage 
Plums. For those few who have sugar, 
two-thirds of a pound of it to each 
pound of fruit is sufficient. Some 
people use only half a pound of sugar 
for each pound of Tomatces, keeping 
them a longer time on the fire. I hope 
this will be of interest to some of your 
readers, as at the end of the season so 
many unripe Tomatoes are lost.—A. L.” 
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The Editor ts not responsible for the opinions 
expressed by correspondents.) 


WASP STINGS. 


UST now, when there are many wasps about, 
it may be well to note something I have just 
learnt, namely, that whereas a bee sting is acid 
and requires treatment with an alkali, a wasp’s 
sting is alkaline and should be treated with some- 
thing acid, such as vinegar. It is so natural to 
suppose that both the stings are of the same 
chemical nature that, subject to further, more 
expert advice, it might be well to hesitate before 
any of your readers suffering from wasp sting 
have recourse to the familiar Onion, blue-bag 
or ammonia, any of which, if my information is 
correct, would be only likely to aggravate the 
injury.—G. J. 


MIMULUS LUTEUS, 


AM obliged to ‘ Hortulanus ” for his interesting 
note (page 399) on this subject, but when I 
wrote that this plant “will soon be claiming 
citizenship among our own flora ” I did not mean 
to convey the idea that to be naturalised is 
synonymous with being native. One of the most 
extraordinary features of this plant is its wide 
variability in size. Most of our modern botanists, 
such as Bentham and Johns, give the height as 
I foot or less; but I have seen great belts of M. 
luteus on the muddy banks of the Conway with 
stems 3 feet to 4 fect high. Here it is growing in 
tidal water, yet it flourishes in the peat where 
there are few flowers other than the Heaths.— 
A. T. JonHNnson. 


THE NATIONAL ROSE SOCIETY AND 
TEA ROSES. 


ALTHOUGH a member of the above society, 

i do not presume to speak on its behalf, 
for no doubt the exhibitions committee can 
speak for itself regarding the point raised by 
“ Agricultural Labourer,” who is, I fancy, any- 
thing but what he signs himself. Exhibition 
Roses, whether Tea or Hybrid Tea, have no allure- 
ments for me. Is a Rose good as a garden variety 
is my test as to the value of a Rose; and how 
many of the list of exhibition Teas can come up 
to this standard ? 

Take the two Cochets, glorious as individual 
blooms when grown as Mr. Burnside grows them, 
but too heavy and sprawling to be decorative. 
Then again, what about Mme. Constant Soupert 
and Souvenir de Pierre Notting? Who ever saw 
a bloom but what its outer petals were damaged ? 
Even on a wall I have not seen a perfect bloom 
this year, Exhibitors take them to a show, manipu- 
late and fake them up, and the public are 
deceived and order them, only to be grievously 
disappointed with their behaviour. I do not wish to 
decry the Tea Roses, for many are lovely. For 
instance, Anna Olivier, Mme. Hoste, Lady Roberts 
and Mrs. Herbert Stevens make glorious bedding 
Roses and hold their own with Hybrid Teas, and, 
as Mr. Prince says, are quite as hardy. Then 
there are the old Mme. Lambard, Mme. Chedane 
Guinoisseau, Mme. Charles, Amazone and Marie 
Van Houtte, quite beautiful and worthy of 
more extended cultivation; but who would give 
the Mermet tribe garden space, or who would 
trouble about Comtesse de Nadaillac? although, 
I belicve, we do not give such Roses their rightful 
position, which is upon walls. I have scen beds 
of Marie Van Houtte equal to anything among 
the Hybrid Teas, their delicate beauty in September 
difficult to surpass. 
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If the National Rose Society is to encourage 
Tea Rose growing more, let it offer prizes 
for baskets of them, by all means; but we can 
well do without them as exhibition Roses. I have 
never seen a box of Teas I could honestly admire, 
and I for one should not miss them if they were 
cut out of our shows altogether. The National 
Rose Society has to cater for all lovers of Roses, 
and where there is one who goes in for exhibition 
Roses there are a hundred who grow them for garden 
decoration. I quite agree with Mr. Prince that 
there are many Hybrid Teas we could well dis- 
pense with; but do not let us discourage our 
raisers who have given us such glorious varieties 
as we possess to-day. The whole difficulty would 
be solved if we had a National Rose Garden where 
bold groups of all could be grown. We should 
soon see which are the varieties to retain and 
which to discard. Never mind what a Rose is 
called, whether Tea, Hybrid Tea, Pernctiana, or 
any other name; if it is a glorious decorative kind 
it will please the general public. 

We certainly want a re-classification of Roses. 
For instance, Melody, in my opinion, is as much 
a Tea as Alexander Hill Gray, whereas that mon- 
strosity Mme. Jules Gravereaux could well be 
sent to the rubbish heap. Then again, is not 
Comtesse du Cayla as much of a Tea Rose as 
many that bear that name? I have a glorious 
mass of it in bloom as I write, the plants 
never pruned and fully 5 feet high. Let us 
grow the Tea Roses in similar fashion, and they 
will become popular again; but if your readers 
would avoid disappointment, let them go in for 
the true decorative Roscs and leave the Cochets, 
Mermets, Nadaillacs, Bessie Browns, Mildred 
Grants and such-like severely alone, and let us 
unite in a demand for a national test garden, or, 
if not that, do as our American friends are doing— 
establish a test garden in most of our flourishing 
towns and cities —WALTER EASLEA, Easiwood, 
Leigh-on-Sea. 


CYTISUS HEUFFELIANUS. 


AN any of your correspondents tell me how to 
propagate Cytisus Heuffelianus? I have 
given cuttings to several gardeners who are good 
propagators, without success. My prcsent gardener 
has failed for the last three seasons. Seed which I 
have given to various friends has never germinated, 
nor have self-sown seedlings ever appeared.— 
E. C. Buxton, Betiws-y-Coed. 
[Cytisus Heuffeli (Heuffelianus) can be increased 


by grafting it in spring, indoors, upon stocks of . 


common Laburnum previously cstablished in 
pots. March is a good time for the work, and the 
plants must be kept in a close atmosphere until 
the union between stock and scion is effected. 
Seeds, however, usually germinate well, either 
sown as soon as ripe or kept in a cool room and sown 
the following February, It is wise to sow them 
in pots and kcep them indoors, placing the young 
plants in a cold frame as soon as they are large 
enough to pot off singly.—Ep.] 


ROCK GARDENS AND THEIR CRITICS. 


READ “Anne Amateur’s ” lines on rock gardens 
with regret. Tastes must differ; but to single 
out what one docs not admire personally for 
unfatr abuse, this is not either criticism or ‘' cricket,” 
and is not worthy of any amateur. One docs not 
say that a Rose garden is silly because it demands a 
piece of enriched ground set apart for it; that a 
shrubbery is false because it cannot be a wood; 
or that a lawn is inartistic because it is a would-be 
field. But Mr. Clarence Elliott, with abler pen 
than mine, has gone to the root of the matter 
by pointing out the necessity of making special 
provision for a class of plants that lie near—very 
near—to the hearts of many garden-lovers. And 
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this brings me to my present point. In my small 
bog bed I have at the moment three stalks of 

Gentiana Pneumonanthe, and on those three stalks 

are thirteen lovely blue tubes and fat green buds. 

I venture to think that I could not enjoy this 

pretty sight without rock and bog conditions— 

the one a necessary corollary to the other—be- 

cause the existence of that Marsh Gentian would 

be utterly insecure in an ordinary border. Now, 

Mr. Editor, is not Johns in error in calling G. 

Pneumonanthe an annual? [Yes; G. Pneumo- 

nanthe: is a good perennial, living for many 

years and flowering annually.—Ep.] Year by 

year, for at least six years, my plant has diced 

down in winter and sprouted again in spring from 

the same wiry, creeping root. Johns also says that 

there are rarely more than one or two flowers on 

the same stalk, which is certainly the usual thing ; 

but so warmly does my plant respond to my petting 

that on its three slender stems the blooms are 

one, five, seven. Again, to mention only a few 

little treasures which brighten the rock garden 

now (admittedly its deadest and driest season), here 

in the watered shingle flowers Campanula hedcracea, 

tinicst of beauties. Could I have that, year by 
year, except under its own conditions? And a 

yard away, on a sunny ledge, glows Verbena 

chamedrifolia, that most brilliant gem. Then 
here are some of the daintiest of the annuals, and 
whcre else could they be so protected and happy ? 

Only look at the charming grassy tufts of Esch- 
scholzia cxspitosa and its bright baby Buttercup 
flowers, or at the pretty Ionopsidium nestling 

among the stones. And turn to the Heath bank 
at the end, all in bud or already blooming ; what 
would become of the smaller Ericas in the mixed 
border ? But there is yet another aspect of the 
rock garden case. Were circumstances to limit 
my garden ground to a few yards, I would devote 
the whole to alpines. I should sorely miss the 
snug little Rose garden, the Azalea bed,the Lavender 
border, the herb plot (from the Pennyroyal creep- 
ing among the herring-bone bricks of the pathway 
in front, to the back where the 6-foot Fennel and 
Angelica grow; yes, and there are the sweet 
blue stars of the Succory, too, an old friend) and 
all the other delights of one’s own garden. Never- 
theless, I write that conclusion with conviction, 
after a lifetime of happy gardening, for in no other 
way could I hope to fill so small a space with such 
a wealth of interest, variety and beauty.— 
Frances E. WALSH. 


THE CHEDDAR PINK. 


OUR correspondent will be glad to hear that 
the fragrant Cheddar Pink, Dianthus cæsius, 
grows freely at Cheddar and in places inaccessible 
to the tourists, who root up many of the specimens 
growing lower down.—A. L. KYNASTON. 


HE foliage of the Cheddar Pink (Dianthus 
czsius), is always glaucous, summer and 
winter. It is confined to the Cheddar cliffs in 
this country. I had two flowering stems of it 
from Mr. J. F. Jeffrey, formerly of Kew, collectcd 
in 1887. The proper English name of Dianthus 
deltoides is the Maiden Pink. It is widely dise 
tributed in Britain from Moray and Argyllshire 
southward. Its favourite habitats are sandy 
meadows and sandy links by the seashore. I have 
found it growing plentifully on the sandy links 
near Montrose, and also in meadows in the South. 
The white variety appears to have been first 
found many years ago on the Salisbury Craigs, 
King’s Park, Edinburgh, by the late Mr. John 
Laing of Forest Hill, when a boy. This was con- 
sidered a grand find in those days and was named 
Dianthus deltoides glaucus. The glaucous hue 
of the foliage may have beenJargely due to the dry, 
¢xpused(position_on the Craigs. Thus the species does 
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sometimes grow ‘upon rocks, but more often on 
dry banks, and more plentifully on level sandy 
soils.—HorTULANDS. 


N reply to Mr. Sturge’s query regarding the 
Cheddar Pink (Dianthus cesius), I vite to say 
I saw several clumps of it at Cheddar last July and 
picked several blooms, which were scentless, while 
those of the Cheddar Pink are very fragrant. I 
also saw quantities of Thalictrum minus with its 
lovely leaves so closely resembling those of the 
Maidenhair Fern.—H. L. R. 


N Mr. F. A. Sturge’s note on Dianthus deltoides 
and D. graniticus he asks one of your Somerset 
correspondents to say if the Cheddar Pink still 
grows on Cheddar cliffs. Fortunately, D. glaucus 
of Hudson (D. casius, Smith) 
still grows at Cheddar, but 
rather sparingly except on some 
of the higher inaccessible rocks. 
It is very frequently seen 
planted on walls, both at Cheddar 
and about neighbouring villages 
and homesteads. Some large patchcs 
of Cheddar Pink also adorn an 
outcrop of limestone rock near 
Charterhouse-on-Mendip, and it was 
found by Mr. E. S. Marshall a 
few years ago in a fissure in 
another parish, apparently wild. 
At the former place I observed 
in 1917 that some of the plants 
were unusually tall and glaucous, 
with several flowers on a stem and 
with quite entire and not fringed 
petals. On the Continent D. glaucus 
is not often seen, but occurs locally 
throughout Central Europe from 
Eastern France and Belgium to 
Rumania.—H. S. THOMPSON. 


DIANTHUS GRANITICUS | 


AND D. DELTOIDES. 


I NOTICED in a recent issue of 

THE GARDEN that a corre- 
spondent wrote of Dianthus gra- 
niticus as being a form of D. deltoides 
(the Maiden Pink). Now, in your 
issue of August 30, Mr. F. A. Sturge 
mentions them as being more or less 
indistinguishable. Lest he should be 
tempted to exclaim with Shylock, 
‘“ A Daniel come to judgment,” I 
suggest that, if he will refer to the 
Kew Index, he will find that they are 
given as distinct species. There is 


one very distinct feature about Rte mee 


D. graniticus which easily differen- 
tiates it from D. deltoides, for the 
latter always closes towards 
evening, whereas the former never 
does. So far as my own experience goes, D. 
graniticus never varies in colour; it seeds very 
freely with me and I find many seedlings in my 
moraine, but they always have the same clear, pale 
pink flowers. D. deltoides seeds equally freely, 
and the plants vary from white (with crimson 
centre) to pale and deep pink. There is a form sold 
as D.d.splendens, bearing intense crimson flowers, 
and I expect this is the variety to which Mr. 
St urge refers in his letter. D. graniticus will grow 
im a much more “starved” position than D. 
deltoides ; in fact, it will succeed well on the top of 
a stone with practically no soil if the stone be of 
a porous nature, and it seems quite happy on 
lixmestone, in spite of its name. Nevertheless, it 
is equally happy in damp peat, and I have had it 
flowering among the Bog Gentian (G. Pneumo- 
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nanthe), and very charmingly do they associate. 
Needless to say, if grown on the top of a rock it 
maintains its very dwarf alpine character even 
better than in a moraine.—C. B. ROBINSON. 


SOLANUM JASMINOIDES. 


Mss JEKYLL mentions in the issue for August 

30, page 410, that the above creeper may be 
grown south of London. Here on the extreme 
East Coast it flourishes against the south wall of 
the house, where I planted it, a small specimen, in 
the autumn of 1915. At the present time the 
topmost branches, all smothered in bloom, are 


a full 50 feet from the ground, and the stem at 
the root measures over 34 inches in circumference. 
Besides this, I have to-day discovered, on the west 
side of the house, a most robust self-sown seedling. 
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GARDENS, NEAR DORKING. 

The Solanum has been given no protection, except 
that afforded by its next-door neighbour, Ceanothus 
veitchianus, planted at the same time as the Solanum 
and now having a 25-foot growth, and being so 
dense that every year it has a ruthless shearing, 
besides supplying me with great branches for house 
decoration when its lovely blue flowers are at 
their best. A yard of two further along this same 
wall is a Lemon-scented Verbena, with a wooded 
growth of some ro feet, besides the annual sprays 
which it makes. This, like its friends on the south 
wall, has received no protection and is in the best 
of health; so it seems to me that the East Coast, 
which comes in for no small amount of abuse as 
regards climate, has some good qualities, after all ! 
—EveLyn Bynoc, Thorpe Hall, Thorpe-le-Soken, 
Essex. 
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ROSES AND PIGEON-COTE AT THE ROOKERY 
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WHEAT AND ROSES 


ETWEEN the old-world town of Dorking 
and the lovely valleys of Friday Street, 
Tillingbourne and The Rookery en 
route for Leith Hill, Westcott (with its 
beautiful church on the common) has 
many other objects of beauty not known or seen 
by the ordinary passer-by. Kingscote, the charm- 
ing residence of Dr. and Mrs. Waterhouse, has 
long been famed for its Roses. Although other 
plants and flowers are well cared for, the Rose is- 
queen at Kingscote. There are Roses everywhere. 
Teas and Hybrid Teas are in beds and borders ir 
not fewer than six of a variety. Pergolas are 
clothed by such bewitching varieties as René 
André and Réve d’Or. Bowers are covered with 
all the best of the rampant growers 
and free-flowering hardy evergreens. 
Pillars support Climbing Captain 
Christy, Caroline Testout and Mrs. 
W. J. Grant. Chains are festooned 
with Gardenia, Diabolo, Jersey 
Beauty, Lady Gay and others. 
Fir poles with lateral branches 
support waving masses of Félicité 
et Perpétue, Crimson and īm- 
proved Ramblers, Hiawatha, Flower 
of Fairfield, Rubin, F. W. Flight, 
with the three Graces, Aglaia, 
Euphrosyne and Thalia. Fences 
are covered with Briars, including 
the Yellow and Copper Austrian. 
There are hedges of Roses and, 
climbing up and over the walls 
on the house, Roses ‘look in at 
the windows, filling the dwelling 
with love,” and even look over 
the house itself from the tops of 
trees. -Ž 
Our pilgrimage on the occasion 
of these rambling notes was not to 
see the Roses, but Wheat. During 
the most trying time of the Great 
War, Dr. Waterhouse not only 
released a younger man by step- 
ping into the breach and dispensing 
medicine, but with wood and 
faggots started ‘‘ home fires burn- 
ing” old pasture turf, turning 
weeds and seeds, grubs and wire- 
worm into potash to grow Wheat 
on a system which might be termed 
“ intensive.” 

Over a hundred years ago his 
great - grandfather practised and 
advocated the system in an essay 
written by request of the Board 
Agriculture ‘‘On the Best 
Means of Converting Grass Land 
into Tillage without Exhausting 
the Soil.” The method of pro- 
cedure is to start the fires with 
wood, cutting the turf when dry, placing it on 
the fires to prevent the loss of heat as much as 
possible, then breaking up the soil about 3 inches 
deep, spreading the residue of the fires evenly al} 
over and harrowing it in. 

Golden Drop was the variety of Wheat grown 
at Kingscote. It was sown in early October. 
The straw is 4 feet high ; where the fires have been 
it is longer. The land is perfectly clean and free 
from insect pests. No manure whatever has been 
given, and with a dressing of lime another crop 
might be taken; but, the war being over, it is to be 
planted with various fruit trees. 

All who have been_greeted by the cheery smiles 
and {kindly welcome to ‘Kingscote of Dr. and Mrs. 
Waterhouse will wish that) both may live long 
and cnioy the fruit thereof. M. W. 
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The Cultivation of the 
Hydrangea 


this season, when in the gentle South 

the Hydrangea is making a prodigal 

display in many gardens, a few gencral 

remarks upon its cultivation, especially 

with reference to its colouring, may be 
welcome to some readers of THE GARDEN. Time 
after time in horticultural magazines the question 
‘constantly reappears, like the hardiest of peren- 
nials: “ How is it possible to produce in this 
plant flowers of a really fine and perfect 
blue ?” In endeavouring to reply, as it were, 
by anticipation, to these endless queries, the 
writer must insist for once upon the kind 
enquifer’s close attention. 

First and foremost it is entirely a question of 
soil: A soil that is ferruginous—that is, contains 
a strong proportion of iron as a constituent—and 
an aluminous soil—that is, a soil containing an 
appreciable amount of alum— 
are both capable of producing 
the desired hue in the Hydran- 
gea, or Hortensia, which latter 
name signifies it as “the garden 
plant.” Both constituents are 
frequently found together in the 
sandy loams in their natural 
state in the neighbourhood of 
Bournemouth, the loams in cer- 
tain parts of Cornwall and in 
other places. It frequently hap- 
pens even here, however, that 
the flowers are pallid and in- 
effectual, washy tints being far 
too prevalent. This indicates 
either that the above-mentioned 
constituents are exhausted or 
are not present in force. Given 
the suitable soil, completely 
devoid of lime, the Hydrangea 
will produce unaided its flowers 
of peculiar and marvellous blue. 
If, however, they fail to be 
strongly and clearly coloured, 
then a restoration and rein- 
forcement to supplement Nature 
must be attempted. A top- 
dressing of iron filings, pieces of 
rusty iron and old nails will be 
found of the greatest benefit 
in the development of strong, 
definite colour, together with an 
occasional supply of alum dis- 
solved in water, perhaps three or 
four times in the year. Roughly 
speaking. a handful of alum to 
a gallon of river or rain water 
is an ample proportion. Please attend carefully 
to the next consideration, If lime be present in 
the soil, either originally or acquired, these additions 
of iron and alum will be foundjutterly unavailing 
towards the production of blue flowers. The 
Hydrangea in this case refuses to produce any but 
pink blooms, or possibly, if only a minute quantity 
of lime be present, the resultant colour may be a 
muddy purple, or at best a dull, uncertain bluish 
hue, unpleasing in tone. 

In order to secure lime-free conditions, attempts 
have been made to grow the Hydrangea in pure 
leaf-soil or peat. In these, however, it will not 
flourish ; in peat especially, if unmixed with loam 
or sand in due quantity, it dwindles and fails. 
It requires sand or loam for its proper develop- 
ment, 

In low-lying, damp places, even in the South, 
the Hydrangea suffers from late frosts. Shoots 
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and buds, responding quickly to the first impulses 
of spring, are so often badiy damaged when the 
frost returns that the growth of foliage and blossom 
is hindered and remains stunted throughout the 
rest of the season. 

` In one part of my garden the Hydrangea is of a 
perfect cærulean blue. One bush bears flowers 
of pure turquoise; another is much deeper and 
inclines towards Antwerp blue (one really dare not 
hazard the comparison of Prussian blue nowadays), 
deepening in some seasons almost towards indigo. 
These are planted on a slight cminence, composed 
to some extent of aluminous carths washcd down, 
in all probability, from the vast chain of granitic 
alps which in ages enormously remote once towered 
majestically above Dartmoor. These particular 
specimens do not make sturdy growth, but are 
slender and wandlike, and are probably hybrids 
from Hydrangea hortensis as one of the parents. 
They are hardier than, for instance, Gauntlet’s, 
Mammoth Blue and Souvenir de Mme. Raoutlt 
which has a decided cast of grey in its blue. 
Hydrangea Lindleyana, with its comparatively 


AN UNPRUNED HYDRANGEA IN A READER'S GARDEN. 


small heads of bloom, will, I believe, exhibit its 
red, white and blue colouring upon any soil in each 
individual blossom. 

In this region the Hydrangea never attains the 
size, vigour and splendour of display which charac- 
terise it, for instance, at Bournemouth, where it 
grows into enormous bushes and flowers with the 
utmost freedom, but where most frequently the 
colouring is weak and poor, though on the blue 
side. 

Here, under Dartmoor, ten miles north of the 
estuary at Kingsbridge, and ten miles east of the 
open sea at Mothecombe Bay, the climate is too 
rigorous for the full growth of the Hydrangea. 
Even during this glorious summer we had 
frost on the grass during the early morn- 
ings of July 29 and 30. And this is South 
Devon ! 


Avonwick, South Devon. T. ARNOLD HYDE. 
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Covent Garden Market.—II 
THE FLOWER MARKET. 


F I am to state frankly my prevailing emotion 
in passing through the Flower Market of 
Covent Garden it was an irritable envy to 
see how much better they can do things 
there than can I, who, I am quite sure, take 
as much trouble with them, and possibly more. 
In saying this I refer rather to the pot plants 
than to the cut flowers. And if there is any one 
plant more than another that excites in me this 
envious choler, it is the Hydrangea. One sees 
on the market benches phalanxes of small plants 
with fine heads of bloom too large, indeed, for their 
little bodies—some of a warm pink, some a greenish 
white, some a steely blue. I am told that the 
white is a constant colour, but that the blue and 
pink colours are interchangeable, according as 
iron is present in the soil or absent. I cannot 
remember seeing any of the newer and finer 
varieties of Hydrangea which M. Lemoine has 
distributed, those offered for sale 
being mostly varieties of the old 
, hortensis, which generations of 
cottagers have grown in their win- 
dows. Then there were the Violas 
and Pansies—only a few varieties, 
but lush little plants, each with 
one flower, fresh and perfect, so 
that purchasers might go away sure 
of what they bought. Ferns, sturdy 
and luxuriant, were there in the 
smallest pots, chiefly Adiantum 
cuneatum, A. gracillimum, Pteris 
tremula, and P. serrulata, though 
no doubt there were many species 
and varieties which escaped my 
notice. And so with many other 
pot plants—Azaleas, Geraniums, 
Daisies, annuals in variety—all 
sturdy in growth and reasonable in 
price. “ Why,” I remonstrated 
with myself, in my mood of 
chastened humiliation, ‘“ why can- 
not you produce stuff like this?" 
and so passed on uncomforted. 
Only on the following day did my 
self-esteem rise again to normal, 
when I visited Kew and found 
that though they could beat me 
hollow in Covent Garden, there 
were certain things which I could 
do quite as well as they did 
them at Kew, and perhaps 
even ; but one need not be 
immodest, in these modest times, 
need one? Besides, I frankly 
admit that I cannot come within 
leagues of Kew in Palms. 

The market for cut flowers does not, I confess, 
appeal to me to the same extent as that for. pot 
plants. By taste and temperament possibly 
I am disposed to be less than fair in my judg- 
ment of this part of the, flower market, because 
for me a flower that has ceased to grow has lost 
so much of its charm. But in going through 
Covent Garden or any other flower market, one 
has to remember that to the market eye the 
beauty of a flower lies in its market value. Covent 
Garden makes, little pretension to zstheticism. 
There lie its wares, the choicest blossoms, in 
bundles and piles, as if they were sausages or 
macaroni, and the sellers display no sentiment 
beyond what lies in the price they charge, though 
some of them; I dare say, are often enough sick 
ofthe smel! of( flowers, if that can be called a 
sentiment. The saunterer through the market, 
on the other hand, who has not to earn his brea? 
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by selling them, regards the flowers differently 
and is not likely to be pleased with all he sees. 
He has to remember, however, that Covent 
Garden knows its own business. Cut flowers 
have come to be regarded in thousands of London 
homes not as a luxury, but as a necessary of life, 
like butter, a commodity which some of us must 
go without, but which none of us will go without 
if we can help it. Covent Garden is the agency 
which receives flowers from those who have a 
surplus, to distribute them to those who have a 
deficit; and if this can be done better than 
Covent Garden does it, the better way has not 
been revealed to me. On the mornings on which 
I visited the market there was 
great abundance of those beautiful 
and fragrant blossoms which come 
with a rush in mid-May. Wall- 
flowers, which perfumed the air a 
few weeks earlier, were over; but 
their place was taken by the 
equally, but differently fragrant 
Lilac—forests of it, as it seemed. 
Another lovely flower was there in 
quantity, and sweet as lovely—the 
double Narcissus Poeticus ; bunches 
also of the equally desirable Lily 
of the Valley, piled up in stacks. 
Yet for all their purity and sweet- 
ness there is to me something not 
altogether wholesome jin these 
market Convallarias. They have a 
succulent and bloated look, as if 
they had been forced for the 
kitchen, like Seakale or Asparagus, 
and what little foliage they have 
és of a rather sickly complexion. 
On one of those mornings on which 
I visited the market, as it happened, 
i saw this Lily growing and bloum- 
ing well within two minutes’ walk 
of the market, namely, in the 
Temple Gardens—not such large, 
fat blooms as those sold in the 
market, but yet such as must have 
bloomed in Eden, I fancy, in the 
first Maytime that ever was— 
each little arc of immaculate bells 
tented in its own pavilion of green. 

Another favourite flower in 
Covent Garden, to judge from the 
quantities offered for sale, is the 
Wood Hyacinth (Scilla nutans)— 
I do not know why, unless it is 
that in certain places it may be had 
an quantity for the gathering. It is 
not particularly desirable as a cut 
flower, being somewhat heavy and 
lumpish, besides not being a good 
* keeper.” It is a favourite wild 
flower, I perceive, with children, 
who gather it by the lapful and 
then throw it away as they do 
with Cowslips and most wild 
flowers ; Nature, no doubt, prompt- 
ing her little folk to this extrava- 
gance, for, until they have plucked them, how 
shall they discover that flowers when plucked 
are not what they promised to be? In this 
way they learn, let us hope, how false is that 
falsest of false proverbs—that a bird in the hand 
is worth two in the bush. 

The most vivid splashes of colour in Covent 
Garden at the time of my visit were supplied by 
¢the Tulips, which were there in great quantity— 
well known and effective varieties such as Europe, 
Glow, Clara Butt, and Maiden’s Blush, all brought 
to market in prime condition, clean, fresh, and 
dewy, with the graceful, filbert incurve of the 
<cup still unimpaired. I am afraid, . however, 
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that my recollection of these Covent Garden 
Tulips is somewhat overlaid and blurred by other 
and more momentous assemblages of the flower 
which I saw elsewhere the same week. I cannot, 
for my part, think that the Tulip is on the whole 
a great success as a cut flower; though what I 
regard as a defect may to other eyes appear a 
beauty. 

No sooner does one put a handful of 
Tulips in water than the arrangement begins 
to change. The stalks commence to grow and curve, 
and continue growing till presently each indi- 
vidual flower reminds one of a swan peering 
round a corner. In the matter of arrangement 


THE DATE PALM AT]! BORDIGHERA. 
From @ drawing by J. T. Bennett-Poe. 


the Tulip must, I think, be regarded as a some- 
what difficult subject. Anyhow, from its very 
brilliancy of colour it is a flower that must be used 
with discretion. Of course, it is an easy matter 
to gather it by the sheaf and place it in jars; but, 
so far as I have seen it tried, the art of exhibiting 
the Tulip has yet to be discovered. The way the 
old florists had of placing a few Tulip heads on a 
green board had a good deal to recommend it 
from the florist’s point of view. The arrange- 
ment made no pretensions to zxsthetic merit, 
while it facilitated the taking of those measure- 
ments dear to the florist’s heart, and enabled 
judges to diagnose easily the various flamings 
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and featherings wherein lies the special virtue 
of the show Tulip. © On the other hand, the growing 
practice of massing thousands of Darwin Tulips 
to make a huge flaming pyre of colour is to show 
the flower at a disadvantage. At its best, the 
strong point of the Darwin Tulip is not its re- 
finement, its qualities of growth and colour being 
of the robust rather than of the delicate order. 
But when thousands of Tulips of all the myriad 
shades of which the flower is capable are flung 
together, cheek by jowl, in one flaming mass, and 
left in the sultry atmosphere of a tent to expand 
their circumference till each bloom is of the size 
and shape of a Russian Sunflower, the result is, 
I think,. not an artistic triumph, 
but an intemperate debauch of 
colour, which cannot give unmixed 
pleasure to lovers of the flower, 
however it may excite their wonder. 
I am not here “ damning a sin I 
have no mind to.” I admire the 
Tulip and its brilliant colouring as 
much as most people, and have 
been Tulip-tipsy myself many a 
time, inebriated by the splendour 
of the flower as it grew in my own 
borders, or elsewhere. But in all 
forms of ebriation there is surely a 
line beyond which it is not seemly 
to pass. What, then, shall one say 
of those mountains of Tulips thrown 
together in no intelligible principle 
of arrangement, and presenting a 
medley of crude colour such as some 
riotous Cubist might perpetrate by 
dashing all his paint-pots pell-mel! 
upon his canvas? It is magnifi- 
cent, no doubt, but .is it quite 
according to Cocker? Anyhow, 
speaking for myself (and I have 
no commission to speak for any- 
one else) I find a more sober and 
a saner delight in the dewy 
bundles of Erguste and Farncombe 
Sanders set out for sale in Covent 
Garden Market. SOMERS. 
(To be continued.) 


THE DATE PALM 


PH@NIX DACTYLIFERA, the Date 
Palm, a native of North Africa, ts 
found in quantity in cultivation on 
the northern coast of the Mediter- 
ranean. At Bordighera, on the 
Italian Riviera, where the little 
group was jdrawn, this Palm is 
grown in quantity, and the com- 
mune of Bordighera was granted 
the right to supply Palms to 
St. Peter’s at Rome for Palm 
Sunday in return for good work 
done by a native of the place. 
Though it fruits in Italy and 
France, the product is inferior 
and poor compared with the crop in Africa, 
where it is a staple food for man and beast. All 
parts of this Palm are used for various purposes. 
I have been told that at Elche in Southern Spain 
the fruit produced there is of good quality. This 
Palm has the sexes on different trees; and in 
spring, during the blooming season, it is a remark- 
able sight to see the profuse golden pollen from 
the male Palm wafted by the wind among a grove 
of female plants. This Palm lives to a great age, 
and trees more than a hundred years old con- 
tinue to produce a plentiful crop of fine fruit. 
When fully grownvit\is a Palmof graceful appear- 
ance, J. T. Bennetr-Por, V.M.H. 
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SEPTEMBER FLOWERS 


By GERTRUDE 


LTHOUGH there is still a wealth of 
flower beauty in the middle month of 
autumn, when Dahlias are at their 
most gorgeous and Cannas, Pentstemons, 
Geraniums and Snapdragons are at 

their full growth, yet by the middle of the month 
one cannot help seeing that many flowers are 
already over or fast failing. It is therefore the 


more desirable, where space allows, to have special 
borders for a good three weeks’ display that shall 
begin about the second week of the month and go 
on into October. Such an arrangement is provided 
‘in a Surrey garden, where a double border, backed 
by a Hornbeam hedge, is devoted to this season. 


JEKYLL, V.M H. 


repeated by Japanese Anemones at the back and 
end. This grand Sedum, beloved of bees and butter- 
flies, is also in large front patches on the other side. 
The fine white Daisy, Pyrethrum uliginosum, is 
rather freely used among the Michaelmas Daisies, 
and here and there at the back is a group of white 
Dahlia. The season of these borders is too late for 
many of the China Asters, but is just right for the 
very fine late kind formerly known as Vick’s 
White, but which is now called Mammoth. Other 
flowers in these borders are white Snapdragons, 
white early Cosmos, and the fine deep purple 
Aconitum japonicum. The front edge is largely 
of the woolly Stachys lanata, whose blooming 
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CLEMATIS IN A SEPTEMBER BORDER. 


The earlier kinds of Michaelmas Daisies form the 
greater part of the show, among them Cloudy 
Blue, one of the best of the newer kinds, a mass of 
soft double bloom in a charming tone of soft laven- 
der, and a plant of moderate height. Another new 
kind, Lady Lloyd, sbort enough to come near the 
front, is a pleasant mass of pinkish mauve. For the 
rest, the most notable is the splendid Ryecroft 
Purple, the finest of that colouring of the Novæ- 
Angliæ section, and the remarkably fine grey lilac 
puniceus, with a generous front planting of the 
always -admirable Aster acris. The borders are 
fully exposed to the sun, and no Aster, especially 
A. puniceus, which is almost a swamp plant, 
can endure drought; therefore, as the borders 
are not near water, they are surfaced with a good 
mulch of half-decayed leaves about the end of 
June. 

Towards the middle of the left-hand border is a 
little silvery-leaved Willow, yearly cut back, into 
which a Clematis Flammula is trained. Just 
beyond it is a clump of the foam-white Aster 
paniculatus, grouped with another Clematis 
Flammula which nearly matches it, and is trained 
over some slanted pea-sticks to come over and down 
to the front close to the path, where it joins into a 
mass of the pink Sedum spectabile and the grey 
of Stachys foliage, the same kind of cool pink being 


shoots are cut out early in June the better to en- 
courage the growth of the carpet of silvery leaves. 

As the border is of fair length, the general 
colouring of purple, lilac, pink and grey has an 
interruption near the middle, where for a few 
yards it changes to pale yellow and white. Here 
at the back are white Dahlias and the tall white 
Daisy; the middle space is of the primrose- 
coloured African Marigold, and the front of a 
favourite mixture of the canary yellow Calceolaria 
amplexicaulis, with the variegated Mentha rotundi- 
folia, the handsome striped grass Glyceria aquatica, 
and the yellowish foliage of the dwarf Pyrethrum 
Golden Feather. These plants, suitably inter- 
grouped, form a delightful mixture of harmonising 
tints, and the whole change serves as a refreshing 
contrast to the main colouring of the borders. 

Another glory of September is the quantity of 
bloom on some well-established plants of Crinum 
Powellii. They are in a deep border of light soil 
facing nearly south. The grand Lily-like flowers 
are beautiful from the middle of August till 
Michaelmas. 


Clematis Mme. Baron Veillard.—This is one 
of the beauties of a great family. Its large and 
delicate rosy flowers come in the late summer 
or early autumn to brighten up the garden when 
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summer flowers are fading. The bloom is seen 
at its best when appearing through a mass of the 
foliage of other climbers—Wistaria, Rose and 
earlier Clematis; but, wherever its place may 
be, it is an enjoyable plant, so graceful when 
wreathing its way over a trellis or wall. 


Jack Horner Among the 
Bulb Lists 


WITH JACOB’S COMMENTS. 


HAVE asked my friend Jack Horner to 

switch off his attention to his Christmas 

pie for a few minutes and turn it on to the 

1919 bulb lists. In his way he is a sort 

of diviner in picking out plums, but in a 
covering letter he has made it quite clear that 
he is not omniscient and that he does not profess 
to pick them all out. He also writes, ‘‘ Once 
bitten, twice shy; I never know what to think 
about items which appear in dealers’ lists in this 
sort of way, ‘ John Bull’s Glorious Star.’ It 
is quite on the cards that it is some well-known 
variety camouflaged, if the name is an entirely 
new one and the fact that it is new omitted; 
or, if Glorious Star is a variety that has been in 
commerce for a considerable time, I wonder 
why it should be listed as John Bull’s Glorious 
Star, for I hope I am correct in assuming that 
the bulbs thus distinguished are not the only 
ones that belong to the vendor !”’ 

Here follows, then, a list of what Jack Horner 
has picked out, and some comments of my own 
upon them: Hyacinths—Correggio, Ivanhoe, 
Ornament Rose, Distinction, Perle Brilliant an@ 
Oranje Boven. These are a splendid and 
uncommon half-dozen. Correggio is a~ large, 
waxy pure white, with rather a short, fat spike. 
Ivanhoe is probably the bluest and the most 
satisfactory of the very dark shades, although 
some prefer Menelik. It is a late-flowering 
variety. Personally, I am always ready to vote 
for Lady Derby as the most charming of the 
pinks, but Ornament Rose is undeniably a great 
beauty, with deep blush, waxy-looking bells, 
and I remember very well when I had my 
last Hyacinth trial it was nearly always a 
visitor’s second pick, which is not at all a.bad 
recommendation. Distinction is the well known, 
and yet the not much known, red claret. It has its 


‘colour all to itself, and its dapper little spike 


generally appeals to all but the worshippers at 
the shrine of a great god, Size. Oranje Boven 
(= Orange for ever) is the prettiest and daintiest 
of all the Dutch Hyacinths—that is, if you are 
partial to a warm ruddy apricot:as a colour. I 
remember so well my hard-headed and tender- 
hearted - friend Mr. William Cuthbertson, at a 
certain Horticultural Club dinner, backing up my 
eulogy on this beauty and telling the company . 
it was a true ladies’ flower. No more need be said, 
except that it has very much, the look of a Roman 
Hyacinth. Perle Brilliant. has‘a short, fat spike, 


-with a very pretty deep blue shade on the exterior 


of the bells. Many of the true typical Dutch-of-the- 
Dutch Hyacinths always remind me of the business. 
end of the old-world pantaloon’s poker, and Perle 
Brilliant is a good example. oe he fae =| 
Jack says I have written so” much about 

Hyacinths that it is of no use his having a dip in the 
Daffodils or the May-flowering Tulips, for my- 
patter would occupy far too much room, and 
that I must not be a writing hog and take up all 
TuE GARDEN. Accordingly, he has had a ‘‘go” 
among the “ earlies,” and these are his plums:. 


Prince of Austria, Le) Rêve, Brunhilde, Couleur 


Cardinal, Jenny and-De ‘Wet: My eye! those- 
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you have picked out are a good lot this journey, 
and no mistake, and you are very sensible in 
confining your choice to buyable varieties. My 
only fear about your half-dozen Hyacinths is 
that you have ‘spotted ’’ somewhat unusual ones. 
Not so here; with the exception of the glorious 
orange-coloured De Wet, they are to be met with 
in most catalogues of any size. They are well- 
tried ‘‘old stagers "—undecorated O.M.s in the 
early Tulip world—fit for anywhere and anybody. 
Brunhilde, with its broad yellow flame on a pure 
white ground, is a very Evangeline in its quiet 
and refined beauty. Of Prince of Austria I feel 
temptcd to make that stupid, aggravating remark 
from which popular favourites from the days of 
John Parkinson until our own have so frequently 
suffered: ‘‘ This beautiful flower is too well 
known to need any dcscription.’”’ It is, of course, 
a great compliment for any flower or plant to have 
paid it, but it is very tantalising for interested 
posterity. Prince of Austria is the Tulip of 
Tulips as a general utility plant. It is splendid 
in pots ; splendid in the open air ; highly attractive 
in its orange red colouring; its racehorse-legged 
stems, wiry and strong, suggest blue blood; its 
flowers cannot outlast those of Cypripedium 
insigne, the popular Lady’s Slipper Orchid of our 
glasshouses, in their Marathon lasting powers, 
but they are wonderful, all the same; in a word, 
Tulip Prince of Austria is about as good as they 
are made. Jenny is a rather short grower, with 
lovely bright cerise, cup-shaped, sweetly scented 
flowers—a gem for small, low pots. Le Rêve, 
which I still see down in catalogues which ought 
to know better as American Lac and Hobbema, 
first came into the limelight about r900. It has 
very large flowers, but its great attraction is its 
beautiful mauve pink colouring. Couleur Cardinal’s 
place is essentially in the open. Here its rich, 
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deep glowing crimson blooms, with their dark 
plum-coloured flames, produce an effect both rich 
and satisfying. Try a bed of it, or even a small 
clump, and you will see that what I say is true. 

“Sir, I am only going to tackle one more pie; 
that is the one with Spanish Irises in. I have 
not had a good ‘go’ at these for such a long time. 
Like the Hyacinths and the early Tulips there 
were none—well, hardly any—to be had.” Jack 
retired and soon came back with a nice handful 
of W. T. Ware, La Nuit, Unique, Flora, Souvenir, 
Reconnaissance, La Tendresse, Formosa, British 
Queen and Cajanus. These are a very good lot, 
and, having grown all of them, I can speak from 
experience. I am a little doubtful if ` British 
Queen is the best of the whites. It flowers on the 
early side, but it is not quite so pure as King of 
the Whites. Cajanus is a good deep-toned yellow, 
much more satisfactory, but not so rich-looking 
as Leander. Formosa has dark blue standards, 
but greyish blue falls. It is a good grower, and 
the flowers are large. La Tendressec I always 
remember for the delicate colour scheme of pale 
lemon (standards) and white. It is too seldom 
seen. Reconnaissance is a good bronze and 
orange of a medium height, but it does not come 
up to Gold Cup or Thunderbolt in richness, height 
or size. I suppose Jack, like myself, hardly looks 
upon this prince of bulbous Irises as falling 
strictly in the Spanish group. Souvenir is a pretty 
shade of blue, with a good deal of lavender in 
its composition. Flora is a grand, tall pale mauve 
(standards) and white. It might be called an 
improved Louise. Unique is a bicolor with deep 
blue standards and white falls. It looks admirable 
arranged by itself in a vase with appropriate 
foliage. W. T. Ware is a perfectly delightful 
primrose; a splendid doer and a tall grower. 
La Nuit is a great find. I did not know it until 
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1918. Up to then I put down Darling as the 
best of all the dark blue selfs. Now, La Nuit 
has gone to the top, and there it is likely to remain 
for a long time, for a more beautiful and rich, 
good-looking flower it is difficult to imagine. 
The plant is on the short side. I think, if such a 
thing were required, I could get a certificate of 
merit from Lady Moore of Glasnevin for both 
Unique and La Nuit as varieties which look very 
handsome as cut flowers, for I feel sure she was 
not ‘‘ pulling my leg ’’ when she gave me her opinion 
of them last June. La Nuit is a real Oxford 
blue. JoszrH JACOB. 


Putting Plants Together 


S “ A Painter” asks for any suggestions, might 
I venture to say that to me Iris Black Prince 
and Geranium ibericum platyphyllum look well 
together, the colour of the standards of the Iris 
matching with that of the Geranium? If he 
cares to make the experiment, I will send plants 
of the Iris, should he happen not to have it, as 
a small token of gratitude for his own numerous 
suggestions, which are charming. I share to the 
full his admiration of Rosa Hugonis, which each 
spring here is a glorious sight ; Anemone japonica 
Queen Charlotte and many other of his favourites. 
Does he know Campanula lactiflora? This grand 
plant goes well with some purples.—( Rev.) RoLLoO 
MEYER, Watton Rectory, Hertford. 


I HAVE read with much interest the two articles 

on “ Putting Plants Together,” and venture 
to make the following suggestions as to the use 
of Red-hot Pokers. A colour which would blend 
well with them is a cool mauve, even with a touch of 
pink in it. I once saw some Hollyhocks of this 
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shade which had strayed into a scarlet scheme and 
found themselves behind Lychnis chalccdonica 
and Alonsoa Warscewiczii, and the effect was, to 
my mind, most pleasing. “ A Painter ” might try 
Hollyhocks, Veronica angustifolia, Scabiosa cau- 
casica, Michaelmas Daisies, Erigeron Quakeress, 
and, coming down to low-growing subjects, Viola 
Maggie Mott and Ageratum.. Scabiosa caucasica 
would look particularly well behind the low-growing 
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Kniphofia Macowanii. Clear blues and violets 
are, I think, quite wrong; they are too cold to 
tone with the hot scarlet, and any yellows used 
should be quite pale. I am specially interested in 
the importance which “ A Painter” attaches to 
the suitable grouping of form as well as of colour ; 
contrasting form gives as much tone variation 
to a flower border as the blending of colours.— 
Lucy H. JOSHUA. 


Prospect of British 


Forestry.— VII 


By SIR HERBERT MAXWELL, BART., F.R.S., V.M.H. 


Pinus Laricio—This title is prescribed by 
recent authority to include both the Corsican 
and the Austrian pine, as well as the various 
forms known as Calabrian, Pyrenean 
and Pallas’ pine (Elwes and Henry, 
pages 408 and 409) ; but there is a 
vast difference in the respective merit 
of Corsican and Austrian. No satis- 
factory or comprehensive definition 
has been reached as to what consti- 
tutes a species, and it perplexes the 
practical forester to be directed to 
regard these two trees as merely 
geographical varieties of a single 
species, for they are easily distin- 
guished from each other by habit and 
appearance, the Austrian pine (P. 
austriaca, Höss; P. nigra, Arnold) 
being of coarse, branching habit, of 
no use for forestry purposes in this 
country except as a wind screen, 
though it is said to produce service- 
able timber in Austria and Bosnia. 
The Corsican pine, on the other hand, 
sends up a beautiful straight bole 
with relatively light side branches, and 
soon outstrips the Austrian in height. 
Moreover, there is this notable differ- 
ence between the two—important to 
British planters—that whereas hares 
and rabbits devour newly planted 
Austrians as greedily as they do young 
Scots and silvers, they leave the Cor- 
sicans severely alone. In this matter 
I speak confidently from personal 
experience of long standing, which has 
been amply corroborated by other - 
observers. Messrs. Elwes and Henry 
. quote a letter from Captain the Hon. 
R. Coke describing the late Lord 
Leicester’s extensive plantations on 
the sandhills near Holkham : 

“When planting the sandhills at 
various times between 1855 and 1890 
Lord Leicester took the precaution of 
wiring in the Austrian pines against 
Ttabbits and omitted to do so in the 
case of Laricio. This was done because it 
had been found that P. Laricio . was 
unharmed by rabbits, which eagerly devoured 
P. austriaca. At the present time (1906), 
of the trees growing on the sandhills, namely, 
P. Laricio, P. austriaca, P. sylvestris [Scots] 
and P. maritima [Pinaster], practically the 
only one which reproduces freely is the Laricio, 
as the rabbits, though no longer so numerous, 
seem able to distinguish this tree from its congeners, 
and leave it untouched.” 

These Holkham Corsicans, and probably the 
Austrians also, were raised from home-saved 
sved produced on trees introduced carly in the 


nineteenth century. It is singular that, if they 
are really only varieties of a single species, one 
should possess a quality distasteful to ground 


I.—FELLING IN THE FOREST OF VALDONIELLO, CORSICA. 


game which the other has not. Possibly the 
Corsican pine discharges resin so freely when 
wounded as to clog the teeth of militant rodents, 
thereby protecting itself. This, however, is no 
more than speculation. 

Probably the Corsican pine is the most valuable 
Member of the genus that has been introduced 
to Great Britain. Personally, I esteem it so 
highly that we have quite discontinued planting 
Scots pine. Our soil contains little or no lime, 
and that of the Corsican forests is mainly granitic ; 
but this tree has been proved to thrive well on 
limestone and chalk. On ill-drained land it will 
not succecd; but it stands wind exposure 
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remarkably well, even although near the sea the 
foliage may be discoloured by salt-laden gales. 

The chief diffculty in the nursery treatment 
of Corsican pines arises from the extremely meagre 
root system of seedlings. They require in conse- 
quence much more careful handling than Scots 
pine. We have found that the best results are 
secured by raising them from seed, whereby the 
risk of loss through roots drying in transit from a 
distant nursery is avoided, and planting late in 
spring after growth has started, in the latter half 
of April and in early May. Under this treatment 
the percentage of loss is not appreciably higher 
than is the case with Scots pine. Special care, 
however, is necessary in the after-management. 
Corsican pines make such long and massive annual 
growth, and continue for a few years after planting 
to have such an ineffective roothold, that they are 
peculiarly liable to get swung by wind. The 
forester should be careful, therefore, to go through 
the plantation in spring, setting up and, if necessary, 
propping those trees that he finds aslant. Once 
the trees are firmly established, their 
hold of the ground becomes exceed- 
ingly strong. 

The timber of Corsican pine has not 
yet found its place in the home 
market, not having been grown in 
sufficient quantity in Britain. Dr. 
Henry reports that “the timber of 
young trees is valueless in Corsica,” 
and that ‘‘the heartwood only de- 
velops in quantity when the trees 
are at an advanced age, excep- 
tionally at 120 to 150 years, usually 
at 300 years.” (Elwes and Henry, 
page 414.) Now, whereas Scots pine 
may be reckoned as mature at 100 to 
120 years, Corsican pine would be ruled 
out for practical purposes in British 
forestry had one to wait 300 years 
for the crop. Happily, we have found 
it exceedingly useful at thirty to forty 
years’ growth, the trees containing 
considerably more heartwood than 
Scots of corresponding age, very 
serviceable for posts of haysheds, &c., 
and, when sawn and treated with 
creosote, making excellent planking 
for outhouses. One excellent feature 
of this tree remains to be noticed, viz., 
that it carries its bulk higher than 
other pines. This is very apparent in 
one of my woods where Scots and 
Corsican about fifty-five years old are 
growing together. These Scots were 
raised by my father from specially 
selected seed from Braemar forest, and 
they are much inferior in bulk to the 
Corsicans. Even where the girth of 
the Scots is nearly equal to that of 
the Corsican at 4 feet above the 
ground, it is very much less at 
40 feet. 

Fig. Iı represents the process of 
felling in the forest of Valdoniello, 
Corsica; and Fig. 2 shows natural regeneration of 
Corsican pine on the sandhills at Holkham, where 
seedlings spring up thickly and receive no damage 
from hares and rabbits. 
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Trial of Parsley. — The following awards 
have been made to varieties of Parsley by the 
Council of the Royal Horticultural Society after 
trial at Wisley: First-class certificate.—Perennial 
Moss Curled, sent by Messrs. Watkins and Simpson. 
Awards of merit.—Moss Curled, sent by Messrs. 
Nutting ; Perfection Moss Curled and Imperial 
Curled, sent. by Messrs. Barr. 
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GARDENING OF THE WEEK 


FOR SOUTHERN GARDENS. 
The Kitchen Garden. 


Cabbage.—Put out plants of the first sowing 
before they become drawn. An open situation 
should be chosen for this crop. Ground which 
has been cleared of Onions will be suitable. Plant 
about 15 inches apart each way. Should slugs 
be troublesome, place a handful of finely sifted 
ashes round the stem of each plant. To promote 
healthy growth, dust the ground with well-seasoned 
soot occasionally and hoe between the plants. 


Potatoes.—All early and second-early Potatoes 
should be out of the ground by this date. Should 
there still be some left, no time should be lost in 
getting them out, as disease is certain to appear 
should the ground become too wet. Maincrop 
varieties must also be lifted as soon as they are 
ready, and be carefully placed in their winter 
quarters. 


Onions.—Lift the maincrop Onions as soon as 
they are ready, and let them remain on the ground 
till perfectly ripe. Should a long spell 
of wet weather set in, the bulbs would 
be better if placed under cover. A 
stage in avinery from which the fruit 
has been cut is an excellent place to 
ripen large bulbs. 


Fruit Under Glass. 


Peaches and Nectarines.— The 
work of renovating Peach borders may 
be carried out atany time now. Trees 
which have been unsatisfactory should 
be examined at the roots and any 
defects made good. It may be 
necessary to lift the whole of the 
roots and replant them in fresh soil. 
If the work is carried out carefully 
and all the fibrous roots are preserved 
as much as possible, next year’s crop 
should be considerably improved. In 
making new borders care must be 
taken that ample drainage is provided. 
A depth of 9 inches or a foot of 
clean drainage is none too much for 
fruit borders of any kind. If good 
loam can be procured, all that is 
necessary to mix with it is plenty of 
old brick rubble. The soil must be 
rammed quite firm with wooden 
rammers, and, when finished, the 
roots must be thoroughly soaked 
with water. It would be wise to 
shade the trees for a few days after 
replanting, and syringe them two or 
three times aday. Trees which have 
been planted in recent years usually 
require to be lifted occasionally to 
encourage the formation of fibrous 
roots, . 


The Hardy Fruit Garden. 


Peaches and Nectarines. — As 
soon as the fruits commence to 
ripen they must be gathered, or they 
will be damaged by insect pests. The 
fruits will ripen perfectly if placed in boxes and 
put on a shelf in a vinery. Trees which have been 
cleared of their fruits should be thoroughly 
drenched with an insecticide. Cut out all the old 
fruiting wood, so that next year’s fruiting wood 
may become well matured. 


Apples.—All early Apples should be gathered 
now and placed in a cool room. The late varieties 
must be left till they are quite ripe, or they will 
not keep well. The pips of the fruits should be 
quite brown before the latter are gathered. The 
Apple crop in this district is excellent this year. 
The fruits are of good size and they are now 
colouring splendidly. l 


Plants Under Glass. 


Tulips.—Pot up early Tulips as soon as possible 
and plunge them in ashes in the open. It is 
absolutely essential that early Tulips be well 
rooted before they can be forced into growth. 
The following varieties are useful for pot culture: 
Duc Van Thol, Proserpine, Vermilion Brilliant, 
Mon Trésor, Rose Gris-de-lin, Pink Beauty, 
Prince of Austria, La Candeur, and Murillo. 

Narcissi.—These must also be. potted early 
and be well rooted before placing them in heat. 
Paper-white, Golden Spur, Emperor, Sir Watkin, 
Mme. de Graaff, Barri conspicuus, Henry Irving, 


Poeticus ornatus and Poetaz Elvira:are al suitable 
for pot culture. 


The Flower Garden. 


Border Carnations.—If it is intended to plant 
these out in the autumn, the ground must be well 
prepared for them. Heavy soil should have a 
quantity of leaf-soil, burnt garden refuse, or old 
potting soil dug into it. The plants should be put 
out as early as possible, so that they may become 
firmly established in the ground before the winter 
sets in. Here we pot the plants up and winter 
them in a cold frame, and this method should be 
adopted where they are known to winter badly 
outdoors. E. HARRISS. 

(Gardener to Lady Wantage.) 

Lockinge Gardens, Wantage, Berks. 


FOR NORTHERN GARDENS. 


The Kitchen Garden. 


Vegetable Marrows.—Those plants that are 
still bearing should, where possible, be protected 
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border, and ought to be more in evidence there 


than they are at present. 


Pentstemons.—No time should be lost in 
preparing the frames to receive the season’s supply 
of cuttings, which should be inserted any time 
after this date. Owing to the long-continued 
drought, many of the varieties are showing very 
few cuttings, so that it may be necessary to retain 
a number of the roots for the production of cuttings 
later. Meantime, if the flower-shoots are cut off, 
they will still throw out a number of young shoots 
before the growing season ends. 

Rose Cuttings.—The practice of growing Roses 
on their own roots has much to commend it, 
and, for those who are desirous of adding to their 
stock in this way, cuttings should be secured now. 
Select young shoots that are well ripened and take 
them off preferably with a heel. Shorten back 
the point of the shoots, leaving them about a foot 
in length. Insert these in nursery lines on a 
sheltered border in such a position that they can 
be given protection in severe weather. 


Plants Under Glass. 


Primulas.—It may now be advisable to remove 
the plants from the cold frames into a house where 


SELF-SOWN SEEDLINGS OF CORSICAN PINE ON HOLKHAM SANDHILLS,. 


from early frosts, which are to be expected after 
this date. Meantime, cut all full-grown Marrows 
and have these stored in the fruit-room or other 
similar building, where they will keep well into the 
winter. 

Celery.—Continue to earth up Celery as the 
growth advances, always selecting dry weather 
for this work. To keep the centre of the plants 
free from soil, tie them round with soft matting 
and remove all side growths from the root. Before 
earthing, break up the soil thoroughly and pack it 
firmly round each plant with the hand. 

Endive. — Lift a few plants from outdoors 
and replant them in frames or, indeed, anywhere 
that will afford protection. These plants will be 
ready for blanching before long, but care must be 
taken that this is not done before growth is 
completed. 


The Flower Garden. 


Lavender.—To increase the stock of this desir- 
able flowering plant, a good batch of cuttings 
should be inserted about this date. As it takes 
about two years before they will make respectable 
plants, it would be as well to propagate a number 
each year; besides, the flowers from young plants 
are always much finer than those from older 
roots. The plants can also be used with fine effect if 
planted in bold groups in the front of the herbaceous 


abundance of air can be maintained. The most 
forward plants would readily respond to occasional 
applications of weak liquid manure. | 

Calceolarias.—These plants should be potted 
on before they show the least signs of being pot- 
bound. To develop a nice dwarf habit they must 
be grown as near the roof glass as can be done 
with safety. Fire-heat will only be required in 
damp weather, for the present at least. 

Sweet Peas.—To have a display of flowers in 
pots during the spring months, no time should be 
lost in having the seed sown. Put three or four 
seeds in small pots, and place them where they 
will be safe from vermin, 


The Hardy Fruit Garden. 


Pears.—The late varieties will be swelling 
rapidly, and many of the larger fruits should be 
supported to prevent them dropping before they 
are ripe. Expose the fruits as much as possible 
to the sun and air by drawing aside the foliage. 
Afford protection from birds by suspending a 
large herring-net over the trees, and on no 
account should they suffer from lack of moisture 
at the roots. 

JoHN.HIGHGATE. — 

(Head-gardener to the Marquis of Linlithgow.) 

Hopetoun, South Queensferry, Linlithgow. 
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To Increase the Siberian 
Flag (Iris sibirica) 


VERYONE should make an effort to 
grow this plant, for there are few, if 
any, more beautiful yet easily grown 
members of the Iris family. While 
Iris sibirica will grow in most soils and 
positions, those to avoid are dry and shaded 
spots overhung with trees. The greatest success 
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I.—A CLUMP OF THE SIBERIAN FLAG 
READY FOR DIVISION, 


may be looked for in a rich, moist soil and one 
where plenty of sunshine reaches the plants. 
Though few readers may be able to find it in their 
gardens, perhaps the happiest of all spots for this 
Iris is by the side of a pond, stream, or lake. In 
association with water the Siberian Flag makes 
a glorious display during the second half of May 
and in early June. But there are other ways of 
attaining success with this Iris. It may find a 
place in the mixed border, the pride of hundreds of 
town and suburban gardens. Should the soil be 
rather poor, or the season a dry one, mulch the 
plants with some old rotted manure, and water 
liberally during dry periods. 

Propagation.—The usual method of increase 
is to lift and divide the clumps or tufts after 
flowering. Great care is necessary when dividing 
the clumps not to break the roots, or, at 
any rate, to do as little damage to them 
as possible. A spade is sometimes used to 
chop a clump such as that shown in Fig. 1 in 
pieces; this is drastic treatment, from which the 
plants will not recover for a couple of years. The 
right way to divide clumps of the Siberian Iris 
is shown in Fig. 2. A couple of hand-forks are 
placed back to back in the centre of the clump 
and pressed outwards. This will divide the 
clump in two; these are again divided with the 
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forks in the same way till the pieces are considered 
a suitable size to plant. It naturally follows that 
the larger the pieces for replanting, the quicker 
they will produce a good display of flowers. Fifteen 
inches apart is a suitable distance to plant the 
divided pieces, but it may vary from 1 foot to r¢ feet 
at the discretion of the cultivator. Water several 
times a week after planting till established. A 
mulching of flaky leaf-mould will assist in keeping 
the ground moist, and damping over the leaves 
after a hot sunny day will be beneficial. 

The Siberian Flag grows 2 feet to 3 feet high, 
forming in time large clumps or tufts of tall, slender 
growths rather suggestive of a vigorous grass. 
The flower-spikes, which push up during May, 
bear a succession of showy lilac blue flowers, which 
are prettily veined. In addition to the type 
there are several distinct and attractive varieties. 
Perhaps the best of these are orientalis, with 
larger, deeper-coloured flowers; orientalis Snow 
Queen, a ldrge ivory white variety of exquisite 
beauty ; alba, a useful white variety of the type; 
Baxteri, blue and white; Distinction, violet and 
white; George Wallace, light blue, flaked with 
white; and superba, a tall variety with violet blue 
flowers. 


The Autumn; Campaign 
Against Fruit Pests 
GREASE-BANDING. 


UMMER spraying is no sooner finished 

than another, perhaps tedious, but im- 

portant, task confronts the pomologist 

who would eradicate the varied pests 

that injure and, if left to run riot, will 
utterly destroy next season’s crops. 

Among the most tiresome and destructive of 
orchard pests are the caterpillars of what are 
popularly known as Winter Moths. Several 
quite distinct moths are given this title, the more 
predominant and troublesome being Cheimatobia 
brumata (‘‘The’’ Winter Moth); Hybernia 
defoliaria, or the Mottled Umber Moth (also called 
the Great Winter Moth); Phigalia pilosaria, or the 
Great Brindled Beauty; Nyssia hispidaria, or 
Small Brindled Beauty ; Nyssia zonaria, or Belted 
Beauty; and also Anisopterix ascularia (known 
as the March Moth). 

All of these moths are prolific producers of 
gluttonous caterpillars which will ruin the foliage 
of Apple or Pear trees. The one comforting feature 


` about them is that in each case the females are 


wingless, and, as they hibernate in the ground 
under the trees, their only means of access to the 
crannies and crevices in the branches where 
they desire to lay their eggs is by crawling up the 
trunks of the trees. This fact gives the enemy 
into the hands of the alert husbandman, for, by 
grease-banding his trees early in autumn and 
keeping an observant eye upon them throughout 
the winter, replenishing the grease on any bands 
that may have dried, he may arrest the progress of 
the moths before they reach their goal. Formerly 
the grease used for this purpose was ordinary 
cart-grease, the idea being that anything would 
do so long as it was sticky enough to hold a moth. 
But experience has taught that common grease 
frequently contains acids that penetrate through 
the paper, not only causing quick drying, but 
sometimes causing injury to the bark under the 
bands. Thanks, however, to the enterprise of 
horticultural chemists we have now on the market 
various preparations which are supplied in tins 
or drums and which have no deleterious properties, 
but are capable of retaining their adhesiveness 
and liquidity for a lengthy period. These 
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preparations are mostly designated by suggestive 
names, such as Stictite, Tanglefoot, Ostico, Bandite, 
and Moth Grip, and it is well, when one is going 
to the trouble of grease-banding, to use a sub- 
stance that can be relied upon to do its work. 

A good greaseproof paper is essential. This 
is expensive, and most advertised grease-bands 
are made from off-cuts and short lengths that are 
useless for other purposes. This would be eco- 
nomical were all tree trunks of comparatively 
uniform circumference, which, of course, they are 
not. Thus we find that in the case of young 
trees a band involves waste of paper; while with 
big trees one band is insufficient, and if two pieces 
have to be used it is not easy to avoid rucks and 
creases through which a wily moth will gain a 
passage clear of the entanglement. 

In conversation recently with a paper manu- 
facturer, the writer persuaded him to prepare some 
reels of greaseproof paper of a convenient width, 
and this will mean that bands can be fitted round 
a tree trunk and cut without waste ; and although 
at first cost reels will be dearer than oddments, 
the saving of waste will make for economy in 
the long run. Bands are often made as much as 
a foot wide, but there is little advantage in having 
them so wide. Six inches, or at most 9 inches, 
gives ample room for a ring of grease sufficient to 
catch the moths. 

The great thing is to get the band quite closely 
and smoothly round the tree trunk, and securely 
fastened round the top and bottom edges with 
waterproofed twine. The early moths will ascend 
the tree quite by the beginning of October, and 
from then onwards through winter and spring 
there will be a succession of ascending moths, 
necessitating frequent examination of the bands 
and fresh applications of grease where they 
show signs of becoming dry. Where large orchards 
have to be dealt with, this is a tiresome and ex- 
pensive business, but half measures are useless. 
There is one good point that may be mentioned : 
A complete season’s diligence with the bands will 
often so effectually clear an orchard of Winter 
Moths that grease-banding will not again be 
necessary for three or four years. 

One more hint may be given. If bands are 
put on early and the strings are coated over with 
phosphorus, the luminous glow at night wil 
attract hosts of night-flying moths as well as the 
wingless crawlers. I have known cases where 
hundreds of such moths have thus been caught on a 
single band, and have myself adopted this method 
for securing specimens for an entomological 
collection, very few of the moths being marred 
by contact with the grease, their feet only being 
generally held to the bands. PoP. N, 
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AROUND THE MARKETS} 


ANANAS at a penny each in Oxford Strect 

in the middle of last week created quite a 

sensation and made some folks hope that 

high prices were things of the past; but a 

closer inspection somewhat damped hopes, 

for while some Canary Bananas were priced 

& penny, the usually less valuable Jatmaicas 

were 23d. or 3d. each. The explanation was that the 

supply of ripe Canary Bananas had just then temporarily 

exceeded the supply, and, as tho ripe Bananas do not 

keep for more than a day or so, they had to be cleared 

at any price or be wasted. These must have been bought 

up very cheaply indeed to have been sold at a penny each, 

which is decidedly less than the very lowest wholesale 

price that has been ruling of late. It is an extra good 

bunch of Canaries that carrics over 200 fruits—I have 

just counted a really good bunch and find that there are 

192 fruits on it. Now, the 200 at Id. each come to 

16s. 8d., and I cannot buy a decent bunch for less than 

353.—it was not my lucky day when the cheap Bananas 

wer going—so it will be seen that, selling at 2gd. cach 

for most, and a very few of the largest at 3d., I do not 

get too much out of the deal, for one never, or hardly 

ever, sells all one buys. The barrow merchant has not 

to supply bags, as has the shopkeeper, aor are there 
rent and rates to meet. 

Pears are generally poor things just now, irregular 
in size and very scabby, but the price is still high. 
Williams are &s. to 12s. per half sieve. Apples are a glut 
in most markets; good samples can be had from 3s. 6d. 

'r half upwards, but this will not last long. The season's 

lackherries have just come in in bulk and are 4d. to 6d. 
per lb., according to quality. A limited lot of cultivated 
fruits were 13., but they were very good; while the wild 
Blackberries are distinctly poor—too many are red and, 
on account of the rains, beginning to get mouldy. There 
is no great demand at present. The chief fruits required 
are Plums and Green Gages, which sell freely. The people's 
dessert Plum is the ever-popular Victoria, of which good 
fruits retail at from 9d. to ls. per lb. First-class Peaches 
aod Nectarines hang fire very disappointingly; and 
Grapes also do not sell too well, though of tip-top quality. 

The flower trade has improved somewhat. Carnations, 
which last week could be had as low as 9d. per dozen, 
are now 3s.; while as much as 6s. is asked for first-rate 
Carolas and the like. White Roses are in demand and 
almost unobtainable. Decent Roses in mixed colours 
are 2s, per dozen. 

The splendid plants of white Heather, Erica nivalis, 
have just come in and are in demand, especially tho 
“ Tits,” as, for some reason, the plants in thumb pots 
are termed. 

Palms and Ferns are in greater demand, probably 
because the holiday season is over and people are 
re-decorating their rooms. Fine plants of Pteris tremula, 
ae Gibba and other tairly hardy indoor Ferns sell 
well. 

In the flower market there have been more cut sprays 
of Statice than ever before. The earliest sorts were the 
yellow S. Bonduelli and the tiny rosy S. Suworowi; then 
came $. pinnata and S. incana, in shades of mauve; 
while to-day it is mostly the delightful feathery S. latifolia 
that is to be had. A novelty, to me, in cut flowers is 
bunches of rich golden Eschscholzia crocea of glorious 


colour. 
A. COSTER. 


September 5. 


SOCIETIES 


GLASGOW AND WEST OF SCOTLAND 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


THE annual exhibition of the above society was held in 
the St. Andrew’s Halls, Glasgow, on September 3 and 4, 
and was again highly successful. The show was opened 
by Lady Blythswood. The entries showed a small 
increase over those of last year, and numbered upwards 
of 1,100. In addition to the competitive and trade 
exhibits, there was a stand devoted to the sale of garden 
produce for war charities, and this was well supplied and 
extensively patronised as in previous years. 

Trade exhibits were not so numerous as at the Edinburgh 
show, but local and other nurscrymen exhibited splendidly, 
and several special awards were given. Messrs. Austin 
and M’Aslan, Glasgow, exhibited a large stand of vege- 
tables and decorative plants. (Gold medal.) Messrs. 
Storrie and Storrie, Glencarse, made a striking exhibit 
of fruit trees in pots and dishes of fruit of various kinds. 
Mr. W. P. Bell, Bothwell, showed splendid vegetables. 
(Gold medal.) Mr. D. W. Leighton, Glasgow, sct up an 
effective and attractive stand. (Gold medal.) From 
Messrs. Blackmore and Langdon there came a splendid 
exhibit of thetr specialities in Begonias, for which a silver 
medal was awarded. Mr. W. Wells, jun., showed hardy 
aod other flowers. (Silver medal.) Messrs. John Forbes, 
Limited, Hawick, received a silver medal for florist and 
other flowers; and other trade exhibits Included stands 
from Mr. Maxwell M. Hart, Glasgow; Messrs. Robinson 
and Sons and Mr. Duncan Buchanan. To these a 
similar award was made. 

The competitive classes were so numerous that It is 
{mpossible in the limits of this report to give full details. 
The exhibits of pot plants showed a reduction on some 
former years, growers being greatly restricted by fucl 
and other difficulties. The plants shown were, however, 
of excellent quality and of suitable size for decoration. 
Mr. J. Garrioch, Aitken Street, Glasgow, won for three 
stove or greenhouse plants, and Mr. G. Douglas, Elmfoot 
Street, Glasgow, came first for two. In the class for 
twelve plants for table decoration Mr. A. Altchison, 
Kilsyth, carried off the first prize with a nice lot of plants. 
Mr. J. Templeton, Richmond House Gardens, Dowanhill 
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won for three Palms and one specimen Palm. The first- 
prize winners in the classes for pot plants other than the 
foregoing were Mr. Templeton, Mr. A. Aitchison, Mr. J. 
Garrioch, Mr. J. Mason, Mr. W. J. M'Leod, Mr. G. F. 
Lawrie, Mr. P. Anderson, Mr. G. Henderson, Mr. Claude 
Jenkins and Mr. James Sidey 

Cut flowers were perhaps the finest feature of the show, 
as is frequently the case at Glasgow. Roses were not 
up to their usual high level for this exhibition, but Sweet 
Peas were magnificent, and Surpassed expectations in 
quality and numbers. In the classes for Roses, Mrs. 
Russell, Rosegarth, Newton Mearns, carried off most of 
the first prizes. Mr. W. Carle, Durward Avenue, Crossmy- 
loof, had the best single vase, and also carried off the 
special prize for the best vase in compctition. Sweet 
Peas, as alrcady indicated, were superb, and the compe- 
tition keen, In the principal class for these popular 
flowers, that for elghteen vases of Sweet Peas, the award 
went to Mr. Paul. 


ANSWERS 
TO CORRESPONDENTS 


ROSE GARDEN. 


TWENTY-FOUR GOOD ROSES.—I should be greatly 
obliged if you would kindly name twenty-four of the best 
of the newer Roses, taking into consideration the following 
desiderata: Fine colour, freedom and = continuity of 
bloom, and good habit and vigorous growth.—F. PIDGEON, 
(Zulu, Mrs. Ramon de Escofet. Lamia. Mrs. H. D. Greene, 
Admiral Ward, Clarice Goodacre, Donald Macdonald, 
Frances Gaunt. Henrietta, Hoosier Beauty, * K. of K.” 
Los Angeles, Mme. Caristie Martel, Mme. C. Martinet, 
Margaret Dickson Hamill, Miss Willmott, Mrs. H. Balfour, 
President Bouche, Red Cross, The Queen Alexandra 
Rose, W. C. Gaunt, Gladys Holland, Golden Emblem 
and Gorgeous.—ED.] 

PRUNING RAMBLER ROSES, AND OTHER QUESTIONS 
(B. N. P. W.).—The oid flowering wood should be cut 
away from rambling Roses as soon as the flowers fade; 
if it has not been cut out already, the work should be put 
in hand at once. The long shoots of cordon Apple trees 
should be shortened to within four or five buds of the 
base about the end of June or early in July, and a further 
pruning carried out after the fall of the leaves, this time 
shortening the shoots back to within a bud or two of the 
base. The object with cordon trees should be to get 
them to produce short, spur-like growths, instead of long, 
rampant growths. Loganberries require manure in order 
to keep them in vigorous growth. Weak shoots denote 
a lack of food material. Give your plants a good dressing 
of decayed farmyard manure. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 


THE MOUNTAIN ASH (W. H. P.).—The specimen 
received for determination is Pyrus Aucuparia, the Moun- 
tain Ash or Rowan, The fruit of the type has been used 
in this country in the manufacture of an intoxicating 
drink, but has little real value. In Moravia, however, a 
form is found with larger fruits than the type, which are 
made into cakes and used for other culinary purposes. As 
a rule, it may be regarded that the fruits of the Mountain 
Ash have little or no cconomic value, 


THE PROPAGATION OF ROBINIA HISPIDA, AND 
OTHER QUESTIONS (Pentcarne).—Robinia hispida does 
not produce seeds as a cultivated plant and has very 
rarely been known to do 80 in a state of Nature, therefore 
other means of propagation have to be practised. When 
growing on its own roots it can be increased by means 
of root cuttings, sections the thickness of a lead pencil 
and about 4 inches long being used; but it is usually 
grafted either upon roots or young plants of Robinia 
Pseudacacia. Cuttings of the variegated forms of Acer 
Negundo can be rooted and the plants remain true to 
type, but it is more usual to graft the varicgated-leaved 
varieties upon stocks of the green-leaved A. Negundo 
or to layer branches. If seeds of the Red-flowered 
Horse Chestnut are sown, the seedlings will show con- 
siderable variation in the colour of the flowers, a few only 
being the same shade as the parent tree. The different 
varieties of Japanese Maple are usually grafted or budded 
upon green-leaved stocks. It is possible to raise young 
plants from layered branches, and very good forms can 
be raised from seed, though seedlings differ from the seed- 
bearing bushes, Seedling plants are, however, usually 


‘more vigorous and better able to withstand spring cold 


than plants raised by other means. 


THE GREENHOUSE. 


TOMATOES GROWN UNDER GLASS HAVING A 
HARD, UNRIPENED PATCH AT THE STALK END 
(E. W. T.).—The reason is the non-fertilisation of the pulp 
of the fruit in that part. It docs not contain seeds. It 
is more prevalent at the end of the summer and late 
in the year than at any other time, owing to less 
sunshine and warmth. Resorting to artificial fertilisation 
would remove or at any rate minimise, the trouble. 


FRUIT GARDEN. 


RIPE FRUIT OF THE MEDLAR FOR SALE 
(Brilliant).—We fear there is only a restricted sale for 
this, by many, esteemed fruit. Your best way, we 
think, would be to write to Messrs. George Monro and 
Co. of Covent Garde Market, London, W., enclosing a 
stamped envelope fo repl . Apart from the use of 
his fruit as dessert, it 1s Iso delicious in the way of a 

eserve, a9 jelly, cheese, o as a sauce for game. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


NAMES OF PLANTS.—S. C., Midlothian—1, H. E. 
Richardson; 2, flowers fallen; 3, Mrs. E. G. Hill. 
M. P. M., Devon.— Aranja sericifera (Physianthus albens). 


NAMES OF FRUIT.—H. E. T., Anerley.—Calville 
Rouge d'Eté. Borlagse.—1. Golden Spire: 2, Devon- 
shire Nine Square; 3, Pickering’s Seedling; 4, not 
recognised, probably a local seedling. C. N. Mac- 
Dermott.—Plum Angelina Burdett. T. Wilkinson.— 
Both Apples are Keswick Codlin Improved. 


Amendment of the National Health Insurance 
Act.—I would like to call your readers’ 
attention to the amendment of the National 
Health Insurance Act, which received the Royal 
Assent on August 15 last, to the effect that 
all workers whose salary does not exceed {250 
per year must now be insured and a stamp must 
be affixed each week they are employed; but 
the Act contains provisions whereby persons 
who are engaged in non-manual employment 
at a rate of remuneration exceeding {£160 a 
year and not exceeding £250 may, not later than 
December 31, 1919, claim certificates of exemption, 
provided that they have not since June 29, 1919, 
had any insurable employment which was either 
remunerated at a rate not exceeding £160 per 
year or employed by the way of manual labour. 
The Secretary of the United Horticultural Benefit 
and Provident Society will be pleased to give 
further information to any reader, if desired. 
Address 35, Alexandra Road, West Kensington 
Park, London W.14.—A. C. HILL. ; ; 

Horticultural Trades Association. — The 
annual general meeting of the Horticultural 
Trades Association held recently. at the Holborn 
Restaurant was very well attended. Mr. A. 
Watkins (Messrs. Watkins and Simpson) took 
the chair and proposed the adoption of the annual 
report, which shows that many questions of vital 
intérest to the trade had been considered and 
satisfactorily solved during the past year, and 
that there are now 820 members. Mr. Charles 
E. Pearson, who had been secretary for over 
twenty years and has recently resigned, was 
the recipient of a cheque for £311 2s., subscribed 
by 248 members, in appreciation of the great 
work he has done for the association. Mr. C. E. 
Pearson was then elected president for the ensuing 
vear and took the chair amid great applause. 
A delegation of Dutch nurserymen and Mr. R. 
Wynne (Chamber of Horticulture) were introduced 
to the meeting and welcomed. The president of 
the Boskoop Nurserymen’s Association, in an 
excellent speech, outlined the Dutch condition of 
the bulb trade, mentioning the great endeavour 
made to prevent dumping. The new mules of 
the Horticultural Trades Association were adopted, 
and such great confidence have the members in the 
Council that they gave them power to revise the 
rules as may be thought fit. It is hoped to induce 
the Government to consider the horticultural 
trade a “ key” industry, and so prevent unfair 
competition from abroad during the period of 
reconstruction. The retiring president received 
well-deserved appreciation of his work during the 
past difficult year. On the close of the serious 
business the meeting adjoumed for the annual 
dinner. 


GARDENING APPOINTMENTS. 


Mr. JOHN SMITH, late general foreman at Castle Milk 
Gardens, Lockerbie, has been appointed head-gardener 
to Her Royal Highness Princess Louise at Rosneath 
Castle, Dumbartonshire. Mr. Smith served in the K.G.A. 
in Kast Africa, Egypt and Palestine. 

Mr. JOHN C. DICK, who lately Icft Champfleurie House 
after twenty-three year’ service, has been appointed 
girdener to Mrs Ferguson Turnbull, Poldrait, Linlithgow, 


PUBLICATION RECEIVED. 


“ Notes from the Botanical School of Trinity College, 
Dublin,’ No 1,Vol) ATAA Juné 1919. Printed at 
the University Press-Dublin tby Pensonby and Gibbs. 
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POULTRY NOTES 


BY 


ILK is going up so is bread ! 

No wonder people are making plans 

to stock the lardet with “ home” 

produce. And I am not sure, grave 

as it has been and is still, whether the 
shortage of food has not done this country good. 
It has at least drawn attention to the fact that 
we have not in the past devoted sufficient attention 
to home food production. 


Table Chickens.—If the Board of Agriculture 
were not suffering so severely from ‘“‘ dillydallyitis,”’ 
everything in the food production line would before 
this have been placed on a thoroughly organised 
basis. But it is a case of each householder feeding 
his family off his own bat, or doing all he can in 
that direction. It is quite an everyday occurrence 
now for Mr. Jones or Mrs. Brown to seek my 
advice on his or her poultry plans. Mr. J. or 
Mrs. B. desires a schedule whereby each can pro- 
duce for the table so many chickens and ducklings 
and a given number of new-laids. Oh, ves; they 
are quite unacquainted with 
poultry-keeping, but are keen in 
every way and should be very 
useful recruits to the industry. 
Then there is Mrs. Smith, who 
has always kept fowls, but now 
wishes to clear out her mongrels 
and start afresh with high-class 
laying stock. She desires, how- 
ever, to keep a few of her “first 
love,” and is sure they will be 
useful as broodies or to breed 
chickens for the table. 


Old English Game.—1 can find 
a splendid use for those hens 
apart from their services in season 
as broodies. Let Mrs. Smith 
mate to her mixed flock a tip-top 
Old English Game cockerel or cock. 
Having set their eggs, she will 
be quite surprised at the quantity 
of breast-meat on the chickens 
when they are ready for killing. 
If the crosses are of the Orping- 
ton or Sussex type, so much the 
better. Early chickens should be aimed at, and 
a second-season Game cock might be the more 
fertile in that case than a 1919 cockerel. This is 
a peculiarity of the males of this breed, in that they 
should not be mated up too young. The Old 
English Game cock mated up to females of such 
breeds as the Orpington, Sussex and Faverolles 
throws some first-class meaty table chickers. I 
only wish the Old English Game ranked among 
our leading egg-producing breeds; but what the 
future has in store I do not know. 


Game as Layers.—In many country places 
they swear by the Old English Game fowl even 
for laying, and I have often been interested to 
hear the ‘‘ country” poultry man eulogising on 
the merits of the breed. He never was interested 
in the new-fangled breeds like the ‘' Red Island 
Rhodes ” or the ‘‘ White Wynadot,”’ but ‘' allays’’ 
considered the Old English Game the finest laver 
of the lot. There is not the least doubt that some 
strains of Game stand out for utility as regards 
laying ability, nor must we overlook the fact that 
Old English Game Bantams are the best lavers 
among the miniatures. But even the Old English 
Game is now to take its part in the reconstruction 
period, and at the recent Harper Adams Conference 


W. POWELL-OWEN, F.B.S.A. 


the poultry experts graded one of Mr. A. H. 
Brownson’s Wheaten Old English Game hens on 
utility lines and awarded it 93 points out of the 
possible 100. The praiseworthy efforts of Mr. 
Brownson will do much to lift up the breed by 
way of egg production, since, although a great 
fancier, he is keeping an eye on utility—and eggs. 


The Standard Hen.—In the Single Pen Test at 
the Harper Adams College, one of Mr. Brownson’s 


Old English Game pullets is competing, and it is: 


not often that Old English Game figure in laying 
tests. Mr. Brownson also possesses a Spangled 
Old English Game hen that has been graded at 240 
eggs. Thereis utility in every breed if one only takes 
care in breeding to foster and maintain the good 
points. At the moment prominent utility men 
are aiming at a standard hen that will combine 
both fancy and utility points. If both sides are 
prepared to give a little ground, great things may 
be achieved. In my recent notes I advised utility 
breeders to study breed characteristics and colour, 


OLD ENGLISH GAME. 
A malted pen of high-class Spangled Old English Game, the property of 


Mr. A. H. Brownson, Nuneaton. (See text.) 
That is the ground the egg man must give away 
to the fancier. To the fancier I say, Give us beautv 
by all means, but with more eggs, and cut out 
abnormal points that hinder egg production. 
Then there is no reason why both sides should 
not combine, to the real advantage of the industry. 
“Where there’s a will there's a way ” ; but if the 
standard hen is to live, both sides must pull to- 
gether. During the war the fancier has turned 
his attention to egg production, and there should 
be plenty of good lavers to-day among even essen- 
tially prize-bred stock to act as a foundation to 
the new type of standard bird. 


About Breastbones.—When you are selecting 
the pullets to earmark for the laying competition, 
set aside nearly twice as many as are wanted, 
so that you will have the best material for a final 
choice before the chosen are despatched. Pay 
strict attention to the length of the breastbone, and 
select those pullets with the shortest breastbones. 
If you can place four fingers in the space between 
the end of the breastbone and the pelvic bones 
(on either side of the vent) such pullets will be in 
the first rank as likely layers. If you can squeeze 
five fingers between, all the better. If the breast- 
bone is so long that you can only get one finger 


in the space left between the two sets of bones, 
you have table qualities instead of egg merits. 
You want the skin of the abdomen to be of fine 
texture also, as with birds in full lay the intestines 
call for plenty of room, and a soft, pliable, free- 
from-fat abdomen will allow the internal organs 
full play. We want, then, to select pullets that 
are not likely to get “full of fat,” even if they 
measure well. 


Pullets that Fatten.—It is invariably the coarse 
pullet with long breastbone that comes along for 
post-mortem examination. I am just able to 
get one finger measurement out of most of them. 
They put on fat because there is the tendency 
there. There is the long breastbone which Nature 
dictates should be coated with table flesh. It is 
because of this that certain birds in a flock get 
fat while their sisters, on the same diet, do not. 
One lot has the capacity to turn food into eggs, 
while the others convert it into flesh and fat instead. 
If you are not interested in laying competitions 

you can still grade your pullets 

carefully, so that you can put into 
each flock pullets of equal measure- 
ments. Pullets measuring four 
‘fingers and over should be graded 
as likely ‘‘supers’’ and put into 

Pen 1. With this measurement 

should also go the other points 

I have from time to time enu- 

merated. 


Where the Eggs Are.—Place 
a pullet on the table with her 
breast towards you and its head 
furthest from the legs, and the 
eggs and oviduct are to be found 
on the right-hand side. The 
oviduct is in a twisted position, 
and so we must select birds with 
long and broad backs in order to 
get capacity; and then, having 
ascertained that capacity is there 
and that the selected pullets 
are our best “likely” layers, we 
shall err if we do not take into 
account the ability to yield the 
maximum number of eggs inside the store. This we 
do by selecting birds with pelvic bones of medium 
length, as straight as possible and supple. The 
thinner they are and the less flesh upon them the 
better the layer will the pullet be. When the pullet 
starts to lay you will be able to measure the space 
between the pelvic bones; here, too, the greater 
the space the better the layer. Then you want 
a tail that is carried nice and upright in fact, 
inclined to be gay. 

Judging Layers.—In the past, show secretaries 
have totally ignored the utility side, and it was 
with great regret that I witnessed the failure of 
our efforts to secure utility classes at the forth- 
coming Dairy Show. I welcome the efforts of 
those who are aiming at an approved standard 
for judging utility birds. The Tottenham branch 
of the National Utility Poultry Society will hold 
a show on September 27 (open to all), when there 
will be no fewer than seventeen classes for utility 
birds. Schedules may be had from the secretary, 
Mr. H. A. Hussey, 515, Seven Sisters Road, 
Tottenham, and entries close on September 22. 
Having been elected to judge these classes, awards 
will be made by me on texture, measurements, lay- 
ing type, breed’characteristics(minus abnormalities). 
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PPLES IRISH PEACH AND 
ST. EVERARD.—We heartily en- 
dorse the brief note on page 447 in 
praise of these two early dessert Apples. 


Since receiving this note our corre- 
spondent has sent fruits of both varieties. 
In our opinion they are two of the very 


best early Apples for flavour. Occasiorally 
we hear complaints about the poor cropping 
qualities of Irish Peach, but this is often 
due to hard pruning. This Apple fruits on the 
tips of the branches, and beyond thinning out 
branches when overcrowded, the less pruning 
it receives the better. As an August dessert 
Apple eaten from the tree it is unequalled for its 
sweet and aromatic flavour. The variety St. 
Everard is now in season. It is a much heavier 
Apple, and we have never tasted fruits of better 
quality than the sample sent by our correspon- 
dent. It was introduced by Messrs. Veitch 
in 1912. Parentage: Cox’s Orange Pippin x 
Margil. It has received the first-class certificate. 
of the Royal Horticultural Society, and might 
well be described as an early Cox’s Orange, 
which is indeed high praise. 

Windtali Chutney.—A reader very kindly 
draws our attention to the making of windfall 
chutney. The beauty of this chutney is that 
it enables one to utilise what would otherwise 
be wasted. Its components consist of windfall 
Apples, thick-necked Onions, and either green 
or ripe Tomatoes. Two 
pounds of Apples, when 
peeled and cored; two 
pounds of Tomatoes, 
peeled and sliced; one and 
a half pounds of Onions, 
sliced ; eight ounces of 
stoned raisins, eight 
ounces of brown sugar or 
six ounces of treacle, one 
pint of malt vinegar, one 
ounce of mixed pickling 
spice and one teaspoon- 
ful of salt. Mode: Bruise 
the ginger and tie with 
the spices in a piece of 
muslin, to remove when 
finished. Put all into a 
stew jar or enamelled pan 
and simmer gently for 
two hours atleast. Place 
into pickle bottles or 
jars, which need not 
necessarily be of the 
vacuum type, and store 
away until required. 
This makes an excellent 
adjunct to cold meat at 
any time of the year. 


Sunbeam Poppies.—The best time to sow these 
charming Poppies, by Baker’s of Wolverhampton, 
is in midsummer in open ground, and plant out 
either in early autumn or spring, leaving 12 inches 
between the plants. It is important that the 
blooms b2 kept cut off,so that they will not run 
to seed. If they are left on, this necessarily exhausts 
the plant. They are extremely vigorous. The 
stem is long and the flower large and well waved. 
(See illustration on front cover.) No staking is 
required. There is also another good point 
about these Poppies, and that is that they can 
be grown in pots in a cool greenhouse and a 
supply of bloom had from the same during the 
winter. Seeds can also be sown at the present 
time; these will make plants for transplanting 
into the open in early spring. 

Polygonum baldschuanicum.—This rampant 
climber is now grown in many villa gardens. In 
one instance it covers with other climbers a large 
screen and an arch that shuts off the view of the 
rear apartments from the railway track running 
through Norbury. It is also much appreciated 
in small gardens in this and other outer districts 
of South London. 

Peach Trees after Cropping.—Most of the trees 
will now have been cleared of their crops, so that 
attention must now be paid to have the remaining 
shoots properly ripened. Where disbudding was 
attended to during the season, very little cutting 
away will be required. Syringing the foliage should 
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be continued, but not to the extent of retarding 
ripening. Where the shoots are still fresh and 
vigorous, the atmosphere should be kept somewhat 
drier; and the same remark applies to the roots. 
Trees that have produced heavy crops will te 
benefited by an application of manure water or a 
good fertiliser. 

Competition for Cabbage Butterflies.—In 
your issue of August 30 a note appeared 
respecting a Cabbage Butterfly competition, 
and I thought the following would be of interest. 
For several years past the children have been 
encouraged to capture the Cabbage Butterflies, and 
prizes have been awarded at the local flower show. 
Last week our “ Victory ” show took place, and 
the first prize was won by a little girl with 832, and 
the second prize by another girl with 414 insects. 
There were many other competitors with numbers 
ranging below those of the second-prize winner. 
In addition to the aboye we had wireworm and 
wasp competitions. In the former, the enormous 
number of 2,413 were brought by one boy, 1,098 
by a second, and 383 by a third; and the queen 
wasp competition produced 225 by the first-prize 
winner and 159 by the second. The Wargrave 
gardeners and allotment holders are exceedingly 
thankful to all those who have worked so dili- 
gently to destroy these destructive pests of our 
gardens and orchards.—H. CoLEBY, Secretary of 
the Wargrave Gardeners’ Association, 

Sweet Pea Trials in 1920.—The National 
Sweet Pea Society are 
to hold their trials of 
Sweet Peas again in 
1920. The seeds are to 
be sown this autumn, and 
all seeds sent for trial 
must be in the hands of 
the secretary, Mr. Henry 
D. Tigwell, Greenford, 
Middlesex, on or before 
October 1 next. Thirty 
seeds of each variety 
must be sent, to be 
enclosed in a plain packet, 
this packet to be placed 
in an outer one, upon 
which must appear the 
name or number of the 
variety, the coloursection, 
and the senders name 
and address. Thesociety 
will register the varieties 
and send on the plain 
packets to the Trials 
Superintendent, Mr, R. 
' Christy, Boyton Hall, 
Roxwell, Essex, who will 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


"The Editor is not responsible for the opinions 
expressed by correspondents.) 


A NATIONAL ROSE GARDEN. 


[NX your editorial remark that “not one gold 

medal Rose in fifty tums out a first-rate variety 
for the garden” there is a suggestion that the 
National Rose Society’s gold medal is awarded 
for this purpose. Are you quite sure? Is not 
the award given to the Rose because, as seen at 
the show, it is good, and to encourage the raiser 
“or exhibitor? To stamp the variety as good for 
garden purposes would be impossible, because 
the Rose has not been tested. I have frequently 
advocated that a larger gold medal or some other 
premier award should be eligible for a new Rose 
at a period of two or three years after it has been 
in commerce. A test garden would supply the 
required information. New Roses in the French 
test garden at Bagatelle are on trial for two years. 
Let the existing gold medal serve its present pur- 
pose, but do not attribute to it a value which it 
does not possess.— JOSEPH H. PEMBERTON. 


LONICERA TRAGOPHYLLUM. 


AN anyone advise me what has overtaken this 
fine Honeysuckle? Planted in r9r§ against 

a south wall, it grew rampantly and flowered pro- 
fusely in 1916, great golden coronals of scentless 
flowers. Next year it was assailed by swarms 
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FADED FLOWERS OF RED-HOT POKERS PROVED A DEATH 


TRAP FOR BEES. 


of a dark aphis of evil aspect, which destroyed all 
the blossom. Last year it recovered and flowered 
well. This year no aphis is visible, but every 
flower-bud was deformed and abortive. I should 
be glad to hear what is the experience of others 
who grow this plant. Also, why is it named 
“ tragophyllum ” — goat-leaved ? — HERBERT 
MAXWELL, Monretth. 


PLAGIANTHUS LYALLI. 


WAS glad to see Sir Herbert Maxwell’s note 
on page 421 regarding this beautiful subject, 
and to hear that it does well so far north as Edin- 
burgh. This summer I saw a fine specimen in 
General H. S. Gough’s beautiful gardens in the 
Vale of Conway. The tree had the shelter of a wall, 
was about ro feet high, and well covered with its 
exquisite paper-white flowers. At first sight it 
might have been mistaken for some large-flowered 
Cherry. The above gardens are five or six miles 
from the coast and can hardly enjoy much sca 
influence, and the tree alluded to has been in its place 
many years, standing some very severe winters. 
From report I understand that the species P. 
betulinus is hardier and attains a greater height, 
though it can scarcely be said to be so attractive 
as P. Lyalli.—A. T. J. 


COLOUR IN THE GARDEN. 


FTER reading the notes by cxperts in THE 
GARDEN on the subject of colour schemes, 
[ feel almost ashamed of the pleasure which I 
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have derived this year from a broad edging of 
Anagallis grandiflora, backed by Eschscholzia 
Barrs’ Orange King. The long spell of dry 
weather suited both to perfection, and for many 
weeks the intense deep blue of the Anagallis 
and the glowing orange of this splendid strain 
of Eschscholzia made a glorious blaze of colour 
which charmed the eve and lit up the garden. 
For some of us the scientific gradations of colour 
are too subtle, and Nature herself lays on her 
colours with a broad brush. Stand on the cliffs 
of West Cornwall in June when there is a vivid 
carpet of Golden Furze merging into a background 
of the azure blue of the Cornish sea. Here is no 
gradual mingling of shades, but a sudden and 
intense juxtaposition of blue and gold more 
beautiful than any work of man could be.— 
G. S. M., Chester. 


RED-HOT POKERS AND INSECTS. 


HE artistic possibilities of Red-hot Pokers 
have won so much attention in THE GARDEN 

that perhaps a short note from another point of 
view may not be amiss. One morning lately 
I noticed a great humming and hovering around 
a clump of Kniphofia Uvaria, and promptly sat 
down alongside to see what was in the wind. 
On each flower-spike several ladybirds were 
snugly ensconced, ‘‘ happy drunk,” apparently, 
for they only waved a languid leg and clung the 
tighter when touched. Other of their conyreéres, 
which had not yet attained Nirvana, lumbered 
about the leaves below. 
More active visitors, an 
excited crowd of them, 
consisted of honey becs, 
wasps, osmas and vari- 
ous flies. They circled 
round, alighted, ran up 
and down the leaves and 
. flower-stalks with their 
| tongues out, touching 
and tasting, evidently 
on the hunt. For what? 
Some little drops on a 
stalk gave away the 
secret. It was sweetish, 
but less so than the nectar 
of many other flowers; one might imagine it 
diluted with dew! Presently a heavy drop 
fell on to the leaves from one of the spikes, and, 
as a breeze shook them, another and another. 
Each flower-tube holds a drop of clear liquid ; 
the lower ones are drenched in it, so that it even 
oozes out in tiny crystal beads on to the stamens. 
No wonder the ladybirds feasted! They sucked 
away in uninterrupted bliss, but very few of 
the bees or wasps paid even a flying visit to the 
flowers, barely putting their noses in and out 
again before resuming their restless perambulation 
of the leaves. Why do not they go straight to 
the fountain-head instead of travelling so many 
yards up and down hill, trailing their little tongues 
on the chance of finding something sweet ? Very 
likely this nectar secretion of the Tritomas is 
a commonplace to many of your readers, and, 
indeed, the whole business; but, familiar or 
not, this honey-drip (or is it dew-drip ?) is a pretty 
thing to watch with the eager crowd of inscct 
visitors it brings in its train—A. H. TuLLocu. 
[The becs and other insects to which our 
correspondent refers may have learnt from 
experience the danger of going straight to 
the fountain-head for nectar, for it is not un- 
common at this time of the year to find dead 
bees in the faded flowers of the Rcd-hot Pokers. 
Liss cautious bees enter the long tubular flowers 
in search of nectar, and then, owing to the tight 
fit, find it impossible to get out again. The faded 
flowers in the accompanying illustration were 
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picked in a garden at Claygate, and each one 
contains a dead bee, some of the flowers having 
been cut open in order to show the imprisoned 
bees. So far as we have observed, it is only when 
the flowers are beginning to fade that they, 
having lost their elasticity, are dangcrous to bees. 
Apparently the death-trap is unintentional on 
the part of the Red-hot Pokcr.—Ep.] 


SPRAYING CROPS. 


OUR pages have shown that some well-known 
gardeners do not attach much value to 
spraying crops, but at the Chelsea Show it was 
remarkable how great was the importance attributed 
by large and experienced growers to spraying fruit 
trees. It seems that failure is sometimes due 
to the lack of “ agitators,” which high authorities 
consider an essential. Impresscd by this informa- 
tion, which my own experience corroborated, I 
started out on a quest for a knapsaek spraying 
machine that was fitted with an efficient agitator. 
For some years I had used one to which no agitator 
was attachcd. It was a good machine of its kind, 
but rather hard to work ; and when the makers were 
asked about an agitator, they straightforwardly 
replied that to fit one would make the work too 
hard. So, having heard of a knapsack sprayer of 
another make that had a special agitator, I ordered 
one, after a lengthy correspondence, in which I 
pointed out that the reason I wanted it was that 
it was fitted with this device. Prepayment was 
desired, and made without demur. When the 
machine came it had no agitator! It went back 
to the makers and my cheque returned tome. I 
wrote to another firm detailing my experience and 
saying that I wanted a machine with an agitator. 
They offercd me one, but—to cut a long story 
short—they have now written to say they do not 
make one with an agitator. Since then I have heard 
of several firms that make knapsack machines with 
agitators, and am now in communication with one 
such firm. The agitator is there all right, but the 
question is, Will it make the machine too hard to 
work? My object in writing to you is a double 
one: to warn readers like myself in quest of 
knapsack sprayers with agitators, and to ask for 
advice and help from others who may have had a 
successfulsearch after such machines. In my present 
dilemma I fcel inclincd to buy a wheeled machine 
requiring two persons, for it is quite easy to buy 
one of these with an agitator; but the expense is 
considerable. Ido not think I could get what I want 
under {11 to £13,nozzlcs included. Iam a convinced 
believer in spraying fruit and Rose trees, and believe 
that one day we shall all be obliged to spray. 
Even an agitatorless machine is of some use, if 
one docs not allow the mixture to settle and 
shakes the machine on one’s back ; but if there is 
to be no loss of time, moncy and labour, all machines 
should be fitted with agitators, and the public 
should see that they have them.—R. M., Hertford. 
[There is no doubt that it is essential that large 
spraying machines holding ten gallons upwards of 
fluid require an agitator in the tank. In the case 
of a knapsack holding three gallons there is not 
the same necessity, for this quantity of properly 
prepared spray can be discharged before it has 
opportunity to settle, the chemicals being capable 
of holding each other in suspension for at least 
an hour. Furthermore, a knapsack machine on a 
man’s back is kept in constant movement, unlike a 
machine on wheels, which is not disturbed by the 
ordinary movement of the pump. To fit an 
agitator to a knapsack involves additional weight 
with not much advantage to compensate.—ED.] 


NEW APPLES. 


OUR issue of S:ptember 6 contains a note on 
Laxton’s Superb, a newTApple resulting from 
a, cross betweenCox’s Orange Pippin and Wyken 
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Pippin. The late Mr. Charles Ross raised a good 
many crosses from Cox’s Orange Pippin and 
Peasgood’s Nonsuch, but none of them is really 
excellent, as might be expected. I have not had 
the privilege so far of testing Laxton’s Superb, 
but it should, judging from its parentage, be a 
good sort. The King’s Acre Nurseries, by crossing 
two Apples of good quality—Ribston and Sturmer 
—produced that very excellent variety known as 
King’s Acre Pippin, a remarkably vigorous grower, 
of fine flavour and good size. A fortune and a 
great reputation should be in store for the man 
who gives us a late Apple exactly like Blenheim 
Orange, which is so splendid for eating or cooking 
without sugar. I have never been able to under- 
stand why people use sour Apples at all. The 
sweet ones are naturally so much 
superior, and economical too.— 
W. J. FARMER. 


APPLE IRISH PEACH. 


I AM the happy possessor of two 
trees of this, planted about 
twenty years ago. Talking recently 
to a friend who said there was no 
early Apple worth eating, I handed 
him one of these, freshly plucked 
from the tree. He changed his 
pinion promptly. For juiciness 
and delicious, aromatic flavour it is 
surely without a rival among the 
earlies ; and for excellence might 
rank near a Cox, though St. Everard, 
which ripens a little later, possesses 
more of the true distinctive Cox 
favour.—F. HERBERT CHAPMAN. 


THE MORNING GLORIES. 


MANY readers of THE GARDEN 

will be ready to express their 
agreement with all Mr. H. H. 
Warner says regarding these lovely 
climbers on page 401.. My own 
experience this year has been 
exactly similar to his; that is, the 
seed was sown in spring where the 
plants were to remain, and those 
which responded best were put in 
along the foot of a wall and in a 
surface soil that was mostly old 
cow-manure, for the climbers 
occupying the wall had been top- 
dressed about a month earlier. 
The Ivy-leaved species failed, but 
the ordinary kind with heart- 
shaped leaves never looked back, 
but went boldly upwards, some 
to a height of about 8 feet, 
covering up the naked stems of 
Clematises and twining among 
the leaves of Tecoma radicans. I 
know of no race of plants that 
produces flowers of such gorgeous 
tiats and in such a wide variety as these Morning 
Glories, The almost flaxen blue trumpet is one 
of the most lovely, but you must see it at dawn, 
when all blooms of that tint are intensified with 
an electric brilliance, fully to appreciate its spiritual 
beauty. In some parts of California these 
Ipomosas run wild, and I have never seen—not 
even in that land of flowers—a more glorious sight 
than a hedgerow of blue Morning Glories faintly 
silvered with the dew of a cloudless dawn. Mr. 
Warner does not mention the aspect for growing 
Ipomosas. Until I discovered the error, I always 
gave them a southern one. But west or north- 
west is undoubtedly best, for then the flowers 
will remain open un nearly noon.—A. T. 
JOHNSON. 


A LAMP-POST CLOTHED 
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IPOM@A RUBRO-CARULEA. 
EVERAL notes have appeared in THE GARDEN 
concerning this glorious climber, both as to 
its value as a greenhouse plant and in favoured 


counties for a wall outdoors. Writing from 
South Devon last September, a correspondent 
says: 


“This Ipomoea has been a beautiful sight with me 
against a sunny wall in the open for the last 
six weeks, and it seems strange tha@ so few 
employ this lovely plant for the adornment of their 
gardens during the late summer and early autumn. 
The pale blue flowers, from 3 inches to 4 inches in 
diameter, are the admiration of all beholders, and 
supply a tint absolutely unique in the summer 
garden. The best plan is to raise the seeds in heat, 


placing them separately in 4}-inch pots in porous 
soil, and to grow the plants on until they are from 
18 inches to 2 feet high, with the flower-buds formed. 
They should be planted in rich soil against a sunny 
wall, care being taken not to disturb the roots in 
turning them out. Thus treated they receive no 
check and continue to make growth and to form 
additional flower-buds, readily ascending wire or 
String strained tightly 2 inches or so away from the 
wall. It is well to have them ready to put out 
about the end of June or early July, when hot 
weather can generally be reckoned on.” Ipomca 
rubro-czrulea may be grown in this manner at least 
as far north as the Midlands. In one garden known 
to us it is used with good effect in the summe 
garden. l 


WITH THE MORNING GLORY ALONG 
CARRIAGE DRIVE AT GUNNERSBURY HOUSE. 
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THE MORNING GLORY 


(Ipomcea varieties) 
By JAMES HUDSON, V.M.H. 


T the present day, when labour is none 
too plentiful, more use should;be made 
of annuals for decorative purposes. 
We are quite familiar with the Sweet 
Pea, and justly so, but the Morning 

Glory should be accorded a place also in the decora- 
tive garden. It, in all its varieties, thrives best 
ia full sunshine and warmth. As to the aspect, 
it is not over-particular. East, south-east, south 
and south-west, even west will suit it well. The 
essential is a fairly rich soil to 
encourage a good growth before 
flowering commences; then there 
will be a profusion of blossoms 
daily. It is really wonderful what a 
profusion of flowers will result with 
generous cultivation. I have seen 
it in the Sunny South so planted 
around the permanent clothes-posts 
in cottage gardens, with a wonder- 
fully good effect. I used to grow 
it planted at the base of lamp-posts 
on the carriage drive at Gunnersbury 
House. At the base these were 
octagonal; hence about eight strings 
were fixed into the ground and 
carried to the top next the lamp 
itself. These became quickly fur- 
nished, and produced a most 
pleasing effect. The plants would 
entwine themselves around the 
strings and give no trouble what- 
ever. All that was needed was an 
occasional soaking with water. The 
secds can be purchased in various 
colours; hence the effect may be 
varied. I found these to germinate 
freely, and by sowing somewhat 
thickly and afterwards thinning the 
plants there would always be a 
sufficient plant to cover the strings. 

The Japanese Morning Glories 
(Ipomoea rubro-czrulea) need to be 
raised under glass. These may then 
be planted out in sunny spots, and 
add greatly to the beauty of the 
garden. For these it is advisable to 
select warm aspects; then allow 
them to grow at their own sweet 
will and avoid all semblance of 
artificial training. These Japanese 
Morning Glories may be made 
excellent decorative subjects under 
glass both during the summer and 
the late autumn months.§ In aquatic 
houses they are quite{at home and 
revel under the roof, and are inclined 
to grow too freely. I have seen 
them trained up strings to cover part of the 
roofs, not in a profuse manner, but sufficient to 
add to the effect without imparting too much 
shade. Mr. J. Jennings used to grow them thus 
at the Ascott Gardens, Leighton Buzzard. On 
one occasion I saw this house filled with the 
bronzy-leaved Begonia Gloire de Sceaux, a most 
pleasing effect being produced by this combination. 

It is not often nowadays that we sce the fine 
Ipomoea Leari. This is perhaps the most lovely 
blue imaginable. Years ago my father used to 
grow it in frames, for the want of a better place 
to display its beauties. I. Horsfallæ'flowers in stoves 
in the winter, being most continuous in this respect. 
This is a shrubby climber. It necds to be grafted 
upon ja tuberous species/ to) impart vigour. 


THE 
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Jack Horner Dips into the 
May-Flowering Tulips 
By THE REV. JOSEPH JACOB. 


i ERE, Jack, do, like a good chap, 

have a dip into the May-flowering 

Tulip pie. Just fish out some of 

the plums. I think both Cottage 

and Darwin varieties are in for a 
miniature mania before we are many years older ; 
in fact, it is commonly reported in circles which 
should know that a start with the first named 
has already been made in Holland.” So Jack 
got to work, and, while he is busy enjoying 
himself, let me quote a paragraph from a lette1 
which I received from an unknown correspondent 
as recently as August 21. I fully sympathise 
with all he says, but what can anyone do when 
the Council of the Royal Horticultural Society 
and certain bulb dealers apparently love to have 
it so, if the good old saying that actions speak 


Report, and I am writing to ask you 


Gi 
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for that gem Cassandra; nor Pearson’s mere 
six “ bob” for Dom Pedro. All the same, prices 
can climb just as well, in their own way, as the 
best aeroplane, and those who purchase will have 
to make up their minds to do what presumably 
was expected of the frequenters of the Eagle 
Tavern Pleasure Grounds in the days when Victoria 
became, by the grace of God, Queen of Great 
Britain and Ireland: 


“ Up and down the City Road, 
In and out the Eagle, 
That’s the way the money goes; 
Pop goes the weasel.” 


This verse is probably all that remains of some 
old popular song, and I am told by a constant 
reader of, and a frequent contributor to, that 
somewhat erudite little paper Noles and Queries 
that the explanation of the last line has baffled 
all its readers. Can any reader of THE GARDEN 
supply the key ? I know a whole lot of learned 
people take our paper in. 

But the practical politics of the moment are 


louder than words may still be taken as a  Jack’s baker’s dozens. Taking the Cottage 
guide? The paragraph is as follows: 
“ I have studied with great interest i = j = 
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whether anything can be done to 
persuade firms of bulb-growers to 
adopt the colour descriptions as used 
in that report. Although the colours 
appeal to me very much, yet the 
naming of colours is a great difficulty 
[It is indeed—a very great one. 
— J. J.], and it is confusing to find a 
variety given as being one colour in a 
catalogue and something else in the 
Royal Horticultural Society’s list ; 
e.g., I find perhaps a Tulip in a 
cataiogue of a first-class firm des- 
cribed as rosy-lilac; in the Royal 
Horticultural Society’s list violet- 
purple. Surely the Royal Horticul- 
tural Society’s list should be the 
s:andard at present; it is very 
confusing for a beginner, especially 
for those whom the present condi- 
tions prevent from attending the 
shows. I think that it would be a 
great help and also increase the 
firm’s trade if they would adopt the 
Royal Horticultural Society’s classifi- 
cation and colour scheme.” I fear it 
is the voice of one crying in the 
wilderness ; but, on the other hand, this quotation 
may be a seed that in time may grow and bring 
forth fruit. At all events, it can do no harm to 
air the difficulty, which is often felt by ‘would-be 
purchasers of Tulips. 

And now Jack has pulled out his plums. There 
are a baker’s dozen of Cottage varieties and the 
same number of Darwin varieties; but, to be 
strictly. accurate, I ought to say that, included 
under the head of Cottage, there are one or two 
which in the Royal Horticultural Society’s classifi- 
cation are labelled Dutch Breeders. I am glad 
to see that none of those which I suggested as 
suitable for Simple Simon’s order are to be found 
in those now selected. Beyond his avoiding 
these varieties, there does not seem to be any 
particular principle upon which he has worked. 
They are not all the very newest, although he has 
included Prince Charming. They are not invari- 
ably ‘old stagers,” although I see he has got Dom 
Pedro, which I seem to have known ever since 
I grew Tulips. They are not chosen for their 
high price; as prices go, no one would call 
three shillings a dozen, which is Sutton’s price 
for Arizona, expensive ; nor Barr’s half a crown 
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varieties first, I find he starts with Scarlet 
Emperor, a magnificent scarlet, and Moonlight, 
a delicate primrose. They are bell-wethers of 
the May-flowerers — appetising hors-d’@uvre to 
make us eager to see the unexpanded buds of their 
companions unfold. Beauty of Bath follows. 
It is tall and stately, a pale beauty, whose charms 
are difficult to describe. Pale primrose, edged 
lemon and flushed with the palest purple, is as 
near as I can get. Then comes Boadicea, one of 
the largest, latest-flowering, and quietly magni- 
ficent of all Tulips; but I would never myself 
have put it down as an orange-scarlet. I always 
consider it more after the bronzy yellow colour 
of Goudvink, which is also selected. Mrs. Kerrell 
and Sir Harry are two exceedingly lovely pinks, 
and as one (Sir Harry) is on the early side and the 
other on the late side, no one need fear their being 
jealous of one another. Rose Beauty, although 
it is an early variety and put down as a pink, is 
really more rose than pink, and in stature and 
shape of bloom as unlike the dwarfer and more 
pointed flowered Sir Harry as a Tulip could well 
be. The man from the street would call it a 
Darwin. Marksman is a glorious orange-scarlet-— 


_your Darwins. 


growths are easily layered, | 
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more scarlet than orange—not a very tall grower 
and on the late side of the flowering watershed. 
Dom Pedro looks very like a Darwin, and at the 
present moment is a very popular variety. In 
the Royal Horticultural Society’s book it js 
described as ‘‘morocco-red on a cadmium-yellow 
ground.” I am content, for practical purposes, 
to call it brown. Louis XIV. is a tall grower 
with a rich and refined arrangement of 
bronze and rich deep purple as its flower, 
Just as a Loganberry must be eaten warm to be 
eaten at its best, so must Louis XIV. be seen in 
the sunlight if it is to be seen at its best. Ask, 
if in doubt, that appreciative courtier Mr. J. T. 
Bennett-Poé if it is not so, or if I have not said 
enough, ask him—but in asking make it plain 
that he is rationed—to say just a few words. 
Prince Charming makes his bow to the garden- 
loving public from the pages of that invariably 
interesting publication, the bulb list of Messrs. 
Dobbie and Co. of Edinburgh. It was in the 
schoolroom when the great Tulip Conference of 
1915 took place, so it is not down in the Royal 
Horticulfural Society’s book. If it were it 
would be somewhere under the 
same heading as that top-hole 
beauty La Merveille (an orange- 
scarlet), but as there is more 
than orange-scarlet that meets the 
eye in La Merveille, so there 
is a more also in Prince Charming. 
This is what a lady writes who 
saw it growing in Mr. Cuthbert- 
son’s garden this last spring: ‘‘ I like 
it very much. The shade is indeed 
charming. In shape it is like Cottage 
Maid [I would have said more like 
fulgens or even retroflexa.—J. J.], 
not the round shape of Clara Butt. 
It made a most charming table 
decoration with Lily of the Valley in 
the dining-room for a whole week. It 
is rather difficult to describe the 
colour, but if you can imagine a soft 
tone between rose and flame, that’s 
it! It is a pity you have not seen 
the garden this last fortnight.” The 
last of Jack’s baker’s dozen is the 
jolly, fresh-looking, rose-coloured 
Cassandra. It is the Tulip embodi- 
ment of rude or perfect health—Eno’s 
Fruit Salt and Cockle’s Pills, please 

note. Do not let it lie unknown any 

longer in Messrs. Barr and Sons’ ware- 

house, Clean them out—it is only half 
a crown a dozen—and be sure to try part of your 
purchase in pots to come into bloom in late March ; 
and if the dozen pleases you only half as much as 
it would please me, you will say that that halfa 
crown was well spent. Jack, I have not touched 
Never mind; I will send along 
the list next week, and if the Editor gives me the 
nod I will add “ a few words.” 


Lonicera Heckrotti 


Tue origin of this hybrid Honeysuckle, which 
was first recorded in the United States, is un- 
certain. L. sempervirens and L. italica have 
been suggested as the possible parents. In habit 
it is a spreading, rambling bush rather than a 
climber, the type of plant one could use to furnish 
a low wall cr fence some 3 feet high or to clothe 
an old tree stump. It has large flowers, yellow, 
flushed outside with purple, freely borne during 
June and July. Cuttings. root readily during 
August and September,-while»the low spreading 
: A; Q. 
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GLADIOLUS 


T may be desirable to place on record, before 

they are forgotten, the facts connected with 

the above group of flowering plants, as 

these constitute some of the most beautiful 

and decorative flowers at present grown. 
During the construction of the important railway 
bridge across the gorge of the Zambesi in Rhodesia 
—of which Sir Charles Metcalfe, Bart., and Sir 
Douglas Fox and Partners were the engineers— 
the resident engineer, Mr. S. F. Townsend, found 
certain flowers which were growing under the 
spray of the Victoria Falls, and which seemed 
to thrive notwithstanding the deluge of water, 
which very soon soaked the discoverer to the skin 
in obtaining them. He, being a gardener, kindly 
sent in 1902 four bulbs or corms by post to 
Wimbledon ; but, not knowing what they were, 
was unable to give any clue as to the treatment 
they required. As, however, they came from 
Central Africa, and were therefore accustomed 
to heat and to almost continual rain from the 
Falls, my head-gardener, Mr. John Richards, 
and I decided that we would give them both a 
high temperature and wet treatment. 

On December 1, 1903, we were rewarded by 
the appearance of three or four spikes of bloom 
of a delicate and beautiful growth, with leaves 
very similar to those of Montbretia, the plants 
standing about 2 feet in height. The flower 
was of a rich butter yellow,  self-coloured, 
the centre petal of which was bent down 
or depressed, forming a hood over the pistil 
and stamens, thus protecting the pollen from 
fallingrain. It was evidently due to this peculiarity 
and provision of such a remarkable character 
that the plant thrived and increased under 
apparently most unpromising conditions. 

One of the spikes was immediately sent by 
messenger to the then Director of the Royal 
Botanic Gardens at Kew, Sir William Thiselton- 
Dyer, K.C.M.G., F.RS., and a letter was 
brought back from that gentleman, of which the 
following is an extract: ? l 

“ December 1, 1903.—Your beautiful specimen 
arrived in perfect condition and gave us all much 
pleasure. It is a Gladiolus of a type which is 
rather widely spread in Tropical Africa, and comes 
apparently very close to one named G. primulinus, 
but from a horticultural point of view it seems to 
us quite unique and a brilliant discovery. I 
hope if you are disposed to part with any of them 
you will give Kew the first chance. It ought to 
be the starting point of a new race of garden 
Gladioli. I must congratulate you on the brilliant 
success of your cultural treatment, which could 
not have been surpassed here.” 

Some of the corms were then sent, not only to 
Kew, but to the Physic Garden at Chelsea, to the 
Botanic Gardens at Cambridge and Edinburgh, 
to growers of Gladioli, such as Messrs. Kelway, 
Wallace, Groff of Simcoe, Canada ; also to Holland, 
Belgium and the United States, as we felt that it 
would be in the interests of horticulture and of 
all flower-loving people that the widest publicity 
should be accorded. It was illustrated in the 
Gardeners’ Magazine, September 3, 1904, under 
the name of Maid of the Mist, and in the Botanical 
Magazine, June, 1906. 

We at once made attempts to hybridise the 
plant, crossing it with Gladiolus gandavensis 
and others, and in about three years we succeeded 
in producing some of the most lovely results, 
the flowers ranging from pure white to butter 
yellow, rich carmine, reds, browns, cream tints, 
others with petals of yellow streaked with red. 


SIR FRANCIS 
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PRIMULINUS 


FOX, M.INST.C.E. 


The vigour and physique of the Ghent parent 
were imparted to the following generations, 
with the result that a height of 8 feet has been 
reached. The interesting fact that the hooded 
petal is retained and that the lovely yellow of the 
Afcican plant is the predominant colour add greatly 
to the beauty of the flowers. 

For decorative purposes we know of nothing 
to surpass this new addition to our flower garden. 
A few of these flowers in a suitable vase'placed in 
the centre of a table with electric light falling on it 
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or more in height, now in full flower, charmed 
me so much that I have brought in a couple of 
sprays to draw—the best way of all to see and learn 
the points of beauty of a plant that is new to one. 
Seen outside, the chief impressions received are 
of a rich green shrub of particularly graceful habit, 
whose flowering shoots arch out as though on 
purpose to show off the snow white flowers and 
reddish brown twigs. At closer quarters one 
notices how cold a white the whole flower is in 
petals, stamens, and even the pistils, which 
vary in individual flowers from five to six. 
The leaves also have additional charms when 
examined closely. The rather wide and prominent 
midrib is of a much lighter green than the rest 
of the upper surface, and so stands out in a very 
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is an exquisite picture, and fully corroborates Sir 
William’s prediction that G. primulinus would 
prove the commencement of an entirely new race 
of Gladioli. From the foregoing it will be seen that 
a period of seventeen years has elapsed from the 
date of its discovery to the time of these beautiful 
results. 


Hoheria populnea var. 
lanceolata 


is hoped that this narrow-leaved variety 
of the Ribbon Wood will prove hardier than 
the better-known, wider-leaved one, which 
has been killed by the severe winters we have 
been troubled with of late years, in the 
neighbourhood of London. 
Anyway, in Cornwall and South Devon I have 
seen some fine specimens both against a wall and 
in open ground. A group of several, some 10 feet 


THE NARROW-LEAVED 


VARIETY OF THE 


RIBBON WOOD, 


HOHERIA POPULNEA 


VAR. LANCEOLATA. 


(From a drawing by 


E. A. Bowles.) 


pleasing contrast of colour. The gloss of the 
surface reflects high lights that show up the con- 
tours of the venation, and the edges are armed with 
prominent teeth at irregular distances. 

It is a malvaceous tree from New Zealand, 
closely allied to the hardier and better-known 
Plagianthus Lyallii. The strange generic name is 
a latinisation of one of its various Maori names, 
Houi, Whau-whi, and so forth, which are said to 
mean wrapped about or netted, and to refer to 
the curious lace-like inner bark of the mature tree. 

The flowers, borne in pairs or sometimes 
groups of three in the axils of the leaves towards 
the tips of the shoots, are on pedicels about 2 inches 
in length, so that they stand out well from the 
drooping leaves. It is certainly worth trying 
on walls and also in the open in less favoured 
districts, in the-hope of adding so good a flowering 
shrub to those atc their, bést imlate August and 
early September, E. A. Bow Les. 
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COLOUR IN THE FLOWER BORDER 


By GERTRUDE 


T is a joyful thing, to one who for many years 

has tricd to work out good colour combina- 

tions, to see how the subject is now widely 

attracting attcntion. R-cently one of the 

correspondents of THE GARDEN asked for 
suggestions as to what flowers to group with 
Tritomas, and referred with such kindly sympathy 
to what I may have written that I am encouraged 
to give an answer. 

There are many flowers, those of blue colouring 
especially, that are beautiful with decided contrasts, 
but for main groupings of the warm colours my own 
observation and practice have led me to use these in 
intergrouped harmonies. Therefore I put nothing 
with Tritomas but flowers of related colouring— 
of scarlet and deep orange. Here they are grouped 
with other plants of rich and gorgeous quality ; 
the scarlet orange of Dahlia Orange Fire King and 
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the two, and you have something near the colour 
of this handsome Dahlia. But the whole tinting 
is so low in tone that it cannot be near ‘brighter 
ones, and it was a puzzle to find out what would 
best go with it. Luckily, the tone of colour sug- 
gested the use of the red form of Atriplex hortensis, 
that tall, straggly plant with reddish leaves and 
unimportant flowers that turn to flattened seed- 
vessels of a dusty chocolate colour. It is one of the 
many plants that can be improved and made more 
bushy in habit by successive pinchings; this is 
done in such a way as to have the ones in front of 
the Dahlias of a height that will come near the 
flowers, while those at the back are allowed to grow 
taller. It was also a little difficult to decide 
what should be used to separate it from the brighter 
Dahlias, and at the same time lead pleasantly to 
some purplish colouring beyond on the other side, 
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the orange of tall African Marigold. These, with 
strong scarlets of other Dahlias—the small, free- 
blooming Fire King and some others of the older 
“ decorative ” kinds, with scarlet Gladiolus and 
Salvia, form the gorgeous climax of the middle 
portion in the length of the border, led up to on 
either side by flowers of yellow and orange colouring. 
After this, towards the two ends come the palest 
yellows, with blue or purple and tendercst pink, 
and an accompaniment of grey foliage. But 
nothing is cut and dried ; a quite smoothly flow- 
ing sequence of colour would tell as something 
artincial or monotonous, therefore here and there 
is a cloudy break of Gypsophila or some other plant 
that does the same work well. The thing is to be 
always observing and always learning and trying 
to do better. Something was noticed last year 
that has led to a new garden pleasure. There is 
an old Dahlia called Oban; its colour is difficult 
to define; but think of the coppery glow of an 
horizon portending thunder and the rosy flush 
ot the bullfinch’s breast, mentally combine 


but this has been managed by a careful disposition 
of Artemisia lactiflora, whose quiet creamy bloom 
seems to make a satisfactory setting. 


= Artemisia Ludoviciana 


THERE can be no doubt as to the value of plants 
of grey foliage for use with summer flowers of 
pink and purple colouring. Stachys lanata is 
one of the best if care is taken to cut out the 
flowering stems early in the vear, so as to have 
the carpet of silvery leaves in perfection. With 
this and two of the Artemisias we have all we can 
want as a good groundwork of grey. A. Stelleriana 
has much the appearance of Cineraria maritima, 
but has the advantage of being hardier; but it 
is best grown afresh every year from cuttings 
made in autumn, wintered in a frame and planted 
out in April. A. Ludoviciana if left alone rises 
to 4 feet or more, but it is a most accommodating 
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plant, as it can be cut down to any height, even 
to 3 inches in quite front places. Its silvery 
grey is of the best quality. It spreads rapidly, 
but is so easily pulled up or regulated that it is 
never actually troublesome. G. J. 


GREY IN THE ROSE 
GARDEN.—1I 


VERY fine association, which is much 
enhanced by the presence of a gencrous 
breadth of silvery foliage and consider- 
ably augmented by the near vicinity 
of water, can occasionally be found 

growing wild in a state of Nature, and could be 
easily copied in the wilder portions of our 
gardens. I mean large bushes of such exquisite 
wildings as Rosa-canina in full blossom, materially 
assisted by the very near proximity of some such 
plant as Iris sibirica, alive with blossom, nestling 
at the foot and close to it of the Rose. 

Talking of our wild Dog Rose, there can nowhere 
be found a more simply exquisite Rose, its only 
fault being its lack of perpetualness; and this 
is the charm of the late summer and autumn 
Wichuraiana Evangeline, though less culiured 
tastes may possibly fail to appreciate the glorious 
simplicity of the blossom, believing that so simple 
a flower merits no consideration. Dog Roses may 
be planted in front of the tremendous-growing 
Evangeline. One of the great charms of Torquay 
is that the gardens and walks along the woodcd 
cliffs, although plentifully set with seats and 
paths, are allowed freely a full means of natural 
growth. In the vicinity of Anstey’s Cove, at 
Meadfoot, and almost everywhere, can be seen 
these wild Roses in endless profusion, luxuriating 
in all their glory and backed by the pure and 
clear blue of the sea, a picture of Nature painted 
by the master hand of God. 

It is at times somewhat difficult to explain 
the great usefulness of these silver-grey plants 
to the Rose; although, as in everything else, 
reasonable care and forethought must be requisi- 
tioned to secure the most favourable results. 
Some think much of a combination such as 
alternate plants of Caroline Testout and La 
France, backed by some pale yellow or creamy 
climbing Roses, as Jersey Beauty or Lemon Pillar, 
in association and edged with a Pompon Perpetual, 
as Jeanne d’Arc or Katharine Zeimet, the whole 
of the bed or border having a carpet of some 
gtey-leaved but dwarf-growing perennial, as 
Stachys lanata, Nepeta Mussinii, or Dianthus. 
Here the white-flowered Lavender may be 
mentioned—Lavandula Spica alba—which can be 
employed in lieu of the ordinary Lavender where 
the colour of the blossoms may be inclined to 
clash. The white of the flowers is not a pure 
glistening white as we find in the coldness of Rose 
Frau Karl Druschki and the common Snowdrop, 
but is more of a greyish white, which, with the 
foliage, blends capitally with many of our bedding 
Roses as well as with such dwarf pillar Roses 
as Cupid. 

One plant has been overlooked, and that is 
the Lavender Cotton, Santolina Chamacyparissus, 
which creates a silvery carpet close to the bosom 
of Mother Earth, retaining even in the depth of 
winter its foliage unchanged. Santolina incana 
is adapted for the rock or alpine garden, forming 
a small and hoary bush; while S. squarrosa is a 
variety naturally framed for the clothing and 
carpeting of banks. The Lavender Cotton can 
be used almost anywhere) and produces good 
effects in’ front- of an autumn-tinted shrubbery 
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with its sheaves of scarlet and orange hips of 
wild as well as of Rugosa Roses; but remember 
to cut it back, wherever grown, to within a few 
inches of the soil early each spring. Arising out 
of Lavender Cotton, in an odd portion of the 
grounds, can appear the lovely ruby-foliaged 
(fiaally purplz) Atriplex hortensis atrosanguinea, 
growing to a height of some 4 feet; and bchind 
can appear shrubs of Golden Privet or a hedge 
of Rose S2agull with an occasional tall pillar of the 
Wichuraiana Sonningdean, commonly known as 
the lemon-white Dorothy Perkins. 

By the garden gate can appear the two Sages, 
Salvia Sclarea and S. virgata, the tend:r lilac 
with a lighter lip and a warm white hanging 
pouch and mauve-pink bracts combining exqui- 
sitely with the second, which is of a strong purple 
with a deep reddish-brown calyx. Beneath these 
are some of the pale pink Snapdragons, the whole 
ground round about being rendered grey with 
the foliage of Artemisia Stellariana ; while behind, 
clambering up a tree or on an arch spanning the 
path, is the almost forgotten Multiflora Rose 
Euphrosyne—truly a lovely combination to form 
the entrance to the front garden. 

As we approach the house, and it is the cool 
grey of Portland stone, we may have growing 
upon it green Ivy, Passion Flowers (if earwigs 
are not objected to), large purple and white 
Clematises, ot white Jasmines, or clustcr Roses 
of a soft blush rose. Yet bold conceptions cannot 
be dispensed with; for instanc>, the white 
Mme. Alfred Carriére with its dark and glossy 
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foliage, trained on an old grove wall, is always 
pleasing and ever-blooming. If in front of this 
high wall an occasional pillar well draped with 
Excelsa and Carmine Pillar be judiciously placed, 
you have a strong but not inharmonious contrast. 

‘It is almost superfluous to mention the intrinsic 
value of the foliage of Pinks and Carnations ; 
and the ground well covered with a white Pink 
in full blossom is superb—and then the richness 
of the emanating fragrance! This is best 
achieved bv having a pillar or pillars of Rosis 
loosely ti d in and springing from the mass of the 
lowly growing Pinks; and a very fiac trio are 
Mme. Auguste Choutet, Johanna Sebus and Lady 
Waterlow; and the charm of evident appreciation 
is not decreased when the groundwork of the 
Pink is one waving sheet of white. 

A bed or border consisting of Tausendsch6é1 or 
Shalimar on a pillar or fence, in front of which is 
displayed a generous quantity of the Dropmore 
Anchusa, looks cxc:edingly well if the soil is 
covered with some recumbent plant possessing 
foliage of a silvery hue; while up a dead tree 
can scramble and roam Ruga and Dundee Rambler 
along with the Clematis Jackmanni—both the 
ordinary form and the white together, or side by 
side. 

And now let me say a few words more as to the 


great value of the charming and the sweetly ` 


fragrant Lavender in association with Roses. 
We are now considering the colour known as 
lavender-grey. Owing to the richness of the 
soil, so necessary for the choicer Roses, Violas 
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are frequently apt to grow too luxuriantly, and, 
so overrunning the bids, are somewhat inclined 
at tines to rather chok.» the more delicate of the 
Rose bushes. In circumstanc.s like this the 
substitution of the dwarf Lavandula vcra nana 
{as opposed to the common Lavend:r) for the 
Viola is an excellent one. This dwarf form of 
the type, if planted rather sparscly, will soon 
embroider the ground with its greyish foliage, 


while scenting the surrounding air with its 
exquisitely coloured blossoms. Do rot plant 
in straight lines, as irregularly placcd plants 


give decidedly better results. If the lavender of ` 
ths flowers- interfires with the harmonious 
rendering of any individual colour-scheme, the 
flower-stalks can bs removed as they appear, 
though this is not often a pronounced necessity, 
as the flowers of the Lavender in combination 
with its greyish foliage will, in many instanc.s, 
blend with the larger number of our dc curative 
Roses. In large beds thcse bushes of Lavender 
will require lifting and dividing every two years 
or so; but in beds of Icss ample proportions it 
is preferable that this operation should be 
performed once annually. In addition, the 
Lavender blooms are excellent for the household 
when dried. . 

We can plan and make arrangements—indced, 
we should—before the planting-time of Roses 
arrives, so as to have everything in readincss. 
Then we can look forward with hope to the 
breaking of next spring; and the days of ‘winter 
will pass away as a dream inthe night. TORBAY. 


SIBERIAN IRISES AND ROSA CANINA BY 


THE LAKESIDE AT KEW. 
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New and Rare Plants 


AWARDS OF MERIT. 


Gentiana Farrerl—A new and beautiful 
Chinese species of the G. ornata set, albeit the 
example shown was much less freely flowered 
than G. sino-ornata, which we regard as one of 
the finest of these plants. In the new-comer 
the erect flowers are of a clear Cambridge blue, 
the tube being whitish internally. From Mr. W. 
Wells, jun., Merstham. 


Lælio-Cattieya Miranda Exquisita (L.-C. 
Dominiana x L.-C. St. Gothard).—The sepals 
and petals are purplish, the deeply gored or 
goffered lip being of rich crimson purple. Shown 
by Messrs. Charlesworth and Co., 
Hayward’s Heath. 


NEW ROSES. 


Independence Day (H.T.).—This 
is one of the most distinct Roses we 
have seen, the colour orange and 
vellow with apricot. It is not fully 
double, yet highly decorative and 
charming in the last degree. It 
gained an award of merit in 1918, 
and now receives a gold medal, 
which it well deserves. From 
Messrs. Bees, Limited, Neston, 
Cheshire. 

Martha Drew.— Recommended 
for exhibition, garden and bedding. 
The cream, flesh-tinted flowers have 


recurving petals. A very pretty 
variety. 
Irene Thompson (H.T.).—A 


beautiful variety recommended for 
bedding, garden or exhibition. The 
colour is yellow and pale orange, the 
foliage firm and of good substance. 
Gold medal. These two came from 
Messrs. S. McGredy and_ Sons, 
Portadown. 


NEW DAHLIAS. 


Adullas (Decorative).—The 
flower-heads are of medium size, 
of crimson magenta tone with 
silvery reverse to the florets, and 
are bome on stiff, erect stems. 

Iliad (Pzony-flowered).—One of 
the largest and most beautiful of 
this section we have yet seen. The 
predominant shade is salmon, which, 
with a buff to apricot suffusion, 
tends to a well-nigh unique flower. 
These two came from Messrs. J. 
Burrell and Co., Cambridge. 

Jazz (Collerette)—A shapely variety, the 
ray florets of greenish cream hue, the collar white. 

Royal Sussex (Cactus).—A! richly coloured 
variety of reddish scarlet, the florets long and 
incurving. A variety of much refinement. Of 
good exhibition quality. 


Mrs. D. B. Crane (Cactus).—The colour is 
pure white, the base of the florets greenish, which 
enhances the purity of the flower. A good 
exhibition sort. These three were shown by 
Messrs. J. Stredwick and Sons, St. Leonards. 


Nanette (Star).—A pretty and neat variety 
having incurving florets that are coloured cream 
and yellow. Quite a charming addition. 


Cassiope (Decorative).—A semi-double sort, 
the florets having a white ground and conspicuously 
bordered with scarlet. These two were shown by 
Mr. Charles Tumer, Slough. : 
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Raider (Pompon).—A self yellow variety of 
model form. From Mr. Brown, Luton. 

The foregoing Dahlias, having been adjudicated 
upon by a joint committee of the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society and the National Dahlia Society, on 
the oth inst., carry the award of merit of the former 
society and the first-class certificate of the latter. 


COVENT GARDEN—III 


HERE is no doubt that Covent Garden, 
like other exclusive areas, has a manner 
of its own, to which none need pretend 
who has not been born or bred within 
the precincts. By “manner” I do not 
mean ‘“‘ manners,” the mere social habit, the 
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attitude of each to his neighbour, which in Covent 
Garden, as far as I could perceive, is kindly, 
helpful, good-natured, and disposed to give and 
take with mutually responsive good will. This, 
of course, is very well, as far as it goes; but by 
the Covent Garden ‘‘ manner ” I mean something 
more comprehensive, the stamp, namely, and 
fashion of the man (woman included) as he is 
turned out, whole and complete—clothes, speech, 
ideas, aptitudes—from the Covent Garden mint. 
There is the matter of clothes, for instance. That 
“the apparel oft proclaims the man'’ I do not 
deny; but I am not of those who maintain that 
a man is entirely the creation of his tailor. Largely, 
no doubt, but not entirely. Whatever wiseacres 
may say, there is sometimes a non-sartorial 
residuum. Not that the artist has invariably 
reason to be proud of his handiwork—far from it. 
In my own case, for instance, I cannot think that 
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he has always quite risen to the occasion. But 
then, as the Epicurean philosopher used to contend, 
ex nihilo nihil fit, you cannot make a silk purse 
out of, &c. Even a tailor must have something 
to go upon, decent raw material to begin with— 
and often he has so little. From which preliminary 
and incontrovertible matter it may perhaps be 
expected that I should now set forth in full the 
rationale of the Covent Garden vogue in clothes. 
Pas st bHe. I know what is possible, and what 
impossible. So much, however, may, I think, 
be advanced with confidence—that the out- 
standing feature of Covent Garden costume, 
man’s or woman's, is a negligent looseness which 
makes for comfort rather than forelegance. There 
may be among the men, at the one end, creased 
and curled dandies, though I did 
not see them, as there certainly are 
slovens at the other. But the 
average type is one of comfortable 
and unstudied ease: hat, of shape 
and material various, but battered 
into picturesqueness by usage; 
trousers, baggy at the knee, and 
fashionably short at the ankle; coat 
and waistcoat of a spacious roomi- 
ness which suggests that they have 
been made for someone a size or 
two larger than the wearer. But 
pre-eminently the article of dress 
which gives to man or youth the 
Covent Garden cachet is the necktie : 
voluminous, loose, in the main 
carelessly put on (yet so far carefully 
adjusted as to avoid any obtrusive 
display of shirt), of no decided 
colour, the original pattern of check 
or stripe dimmed by time, wear and 
weather. Let no one, however, be 
so fond as to imagine that by 
clothes alone he ean achieve the 
freedom of the Market. Clothes 
are much, but not everything. If 
baggy etceteras, a bruised and 
battered headpiece, a Byronic neck- 
tie, a. general diffusiveness and 
spacious capacity in the general cut 
of one’s garments were sufficient to 
make any outsider free of the 
Market, I may say, I think, without 
immodesty, that I might myself 
aspire to approach measurably near 
to the Covent Garden standard. 
But I know better. 

The women of Covent Garden, 
who seem to be for the most part 
matrons of a certain age (so that it 
might appear as if the young ones 
did not take kindly to market life). 
affect, like the men, an easy loost- 
ness in their habiliments. Whether, 
from their constant association with flowers, they 
have, like the dyer’s hand, assumed the com- 
plexion of what they work in, I cannot say; 
but, toilers though they are, they seem to be 
nearer Nature, nearer to the Lilies of the field 
which grow as they list than their sisters of 
Kensington and Mayfair, who are so carefully 
staked and whaleboned, as the fashion is with 
exotics, who toil not nor spin. There is about the 
Covent Garden matron a certain  uncorseted 
plumpness and plenitude of bust which, if not 
exactly beautiful, esthetically considered, is never- 
theless comfortable to the eye, as indicating good 
humour, good living, abundance of fresh air, 
early hours and an easy conscience. If there 
is one truth that is written on her face more plainly 
than another, itis that~she,knows her own mind. 
When~she ‘plants her foot-upon her native pave- 
ment, you cannot help but think of Helen 
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MacGregor. While I stood in a narrow passage, 
inspecting baskets filled with various herbage, 
there swung by me a fine sample of the market 
matron, honouring me in the by-going with a 
flip of her gown. To say that she walked “ like 
a queen ” is to understate the case. Her stride 
was kingly. Her whole length, which appreciably 
exceeded her breadth, was involved, rather than 
clad, in a fur-edged garment which I am not 
qualified to describe, but which, I should think, 
must have served as an opera wrap when Patti 
was in her prime, or possibly Malibran. On she 
strode, trailing clouds of incense in her wake, 
for in her right hand, strung by their handles 
on a ring formed by her first finger and thumb, 
she carried three jugs of steaming coffee, and in 
her left a tray of Chelsea buns piping hot from 
the oven. Envious Reader, in that hour of 
inanition which precedes a breakfast long delayed, 
have you ever perchance sniffed the mingled 
aroma of steaming Mocha and hot Chelsea buns 
destined for other vitals than your own? No? 
Then can you not understand the poignancy of 
the situation when my Demeter retreated with 
hec coffee-jugs behind a rampart of empty hampers, 
where she shared her boiling nectar and wheaten 
ambrosia with several demi-deities of her own 
kidney—a white-toothed nymph or two, a handsome 
young faun, hobbledehoy as yet, but fast budding 
into Panhood, and a couple of unshaven, soil- 
begrimed satyrs in moleskin; while I, on the 
hither side of the flimsy but impassable barrier 
of hampers, stood, like a Peri outside the gate of 
Paradise, disconsolate. SOMERS. 
(To be continued.) 


New Seedling Raspberry 
Lloyd George 


N the occasion of a recent visit to The 
Node Gardens, Welwyn, we were verv 
favourably impressed by a Raspberrv 
which stood out head and shoulders 
above all other varieties grown in that 
garden. The truits were as large as Loganbeities, 
with a fime Raspberry flavour. Mr. Pateman, 
the gardemer and a well-known exhibitor of fruit, 
was able to show a grand dish of this fruit at 
Sandy, and it was the talk of the show. The fruits 
are larger than those of any other Raspberry’ we 
know. They travel well and the plant fruits both 
summer and autumn. It is said to be a chance 
seedling found in the woods at Corfe, Dorset. ‘Mr. 
Pateman has kindly sent the following particulars : 
"The Raspberry I obtained from Mr. J. J. Kettle, 
Corfe Mullen, Dorset, for trial. It is a strdéng, 
vigorous grower, and one that will stand a dry 
season better than any other variety I have grown. 
It produces fruit in long branches, twenty to 
thirty fruits on a branch, and these are produced 
on the whole length of the cane. The fruits at their 
best are 1} inches to 2 inches in length, and the 
flavour is all that can be desired. The fruiting 
season extends over a long period and well into 
September. I can strongly recommend this 
Raspberry to anyone who has had difficulties 
in growing Raspberries, as we have had.” This 
variety is commended in the Wisley trials. 


Trial of Summer Raspberries .at 
Wisley, 1919 


Tue following awards have been made to Summer 
Raspberries by, the Council of the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society after trial at Wisley : 

Awards of Merit.—Golden Hornet, sent by Mr. 
G. Trinder, Fleet, Hants; and Park Lane, sent 
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by Mr. P. H. Cousens, Swanwick, near South- 
ampton. 

Highly Commended.—Brown’s Excelsior (for 
flavour), sent by Mr. G. Brown, Thorngumbald, 
Hull. 


Commended.—Hornet, sent by Messrs. Paul, 
Cheshunt, and Mr. Cousens; Lloyd George, sent 
by Mr. J. J. Kettle, Corfe Mullen, Dorset; Pro- 


fusion, sent by Messrs. Bunyard, Maidstone, and 
Mr. Cousens; Pyne’s Royal, sent by Mr. Cousens 
and Mr. Allgrove, Slough; and Laxton’s Prolific, 
sent by Messrs. Laxton, Bedford. 


Gardening of the Week 


FOR SOUTHERN GARDENS. 


The Kitchen Garden. 


Turnips.—If another sowing of this invaluable 
winter vegetable is contemplated, no time should 
now be lost. Early Snowball would be a good 
variety for present sowing, and the seed should be 
sown on a warm border. Thin out the young plants 
when ready, and dust them occasionally with soot 
or wood-ashes as a precaution against the Turnip 


fly. 

Globe Artichokes.—Some of the best suckers 
may be carefully taken from the old plants and 
potted into 6-inch or 7-inch pots. Plunge the pots 
in ashes in a cold frame and keep the plants rather 
close and shaded from bright sun till they have 
rooted. Anew plantationmay be made next spring 
from these young plants. 
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Vines may now be partly pruned, so that plenty of 
light may reach the young wood. The renovating 
of Vine borders may be proceeded with as soon as 
the Grapes have been cut. 

Melons.—Pilants which are carrying heavy 
crops must be liberally supplied with water til! 
the fruits commence to colour; water must then 
be gradually withheld. Plenty of stimulants must 
also be afforded till the fruits approach the ripening 
stage. The foliage of Melons must not be syringed 
now, neither must the atmosphere be kept too moist. 
These conditions tend to coarse netting, which 
usually results in cracking and rotting of the 


fruits. 
The Hardy Fruit Garden. 


Strawberries.—Old plantations should now 
receive a mulch of manure. Well-seasoned soot 
should also be sprinkled between the plants during 
stormy weather. Keep all runners cut off as they 
appear. Plants which have been put out this 
season must be kept watered regularly during dry 
weather. 

Plums.—The fruits of late varieties must be 
protected from wasps, or many will be spoilt. 
Many may be saved by tying pieces of hexagon 
netting round them. Jars of sweetened beer tied 
about the trees will trap many of the insects. 
Nests should be diligently sought for and destroyed. 


The Flower Garden. 

Climbing Roses.—Cut out all superfluous 
growth, so that next season’s fruiting wood may 
become well ripened. See that the plants are 
firmly secured to their supports, and those growing 
on poles must have the latter renewed if necessary. 

Lawns.—Where the lawns have not been cut 
with the machine, it will be necessary to go over 
them again with the scythe before the leaves begin 


THE NEW SEEDLING RASPBERRY 


LLOYD 


PRODUCES FRUITS AS 


GEORGE WHICH 


LARGE AS LOGANBERRIES. 


Beetroot.—If the roots are large enough they 
may now be pulled up and stored for the winter. 
Every care is necessary in handling them so that 
the skin is not bruised. They may be stored out- 
doors in medium-sized heaps and covered with 
ashes sufficient to keep out frost. 

Mushrooms.—If convenience is available to 
grow Mushrooms all through the winter, beds may 
be made up every three weeks. The materials must 
be kept perfectly dry, or failure is bound to ensue. 
Turn the manure every two or three days till it 
is ready to be made up. Spawn the beds when the 
temperature has declined to about 80°. When 
spawned, cover the beds with an inch or so of 
finely sifted loam, and make it firm with the back of 


a spade. 
Fruit Under Glass. 


Late Grapes.—Should there be a continued 
spell of wet weather, the borders outside should be 
protected, removing the protecting materials when 
the weather is fine. Every effort should be made 
to have the Grapes perfectly finished by the end 
of the month. Ventilate the houses carefully so 
as to maintain an equable temperature. Damping 
down should now be entirely dispensed with. 
‘The atmosphere should now be kept perfectly 
dry. 

Midseason Vines.—When all the Grapes have 
been cleared, the Vines should be thoroughly 
soaked with water, which may be followed by a 
liberal application of farmyard drainings. The 


to fall. Leaves are not easily collected in long 
grass. Mossy lawns should be well raked «ver, 
when dry, with an iron rake. 


Plants Under Glass. 


General Work.—Bouvardias which are planted 
out must now be lifted and placed indoors. Sow 
more seed of Schizanthus, Clarkia and Godetia and 
grow it near the giass in a cooi house. Another 
sowing of Mignonette may also be made, if neces- 
sary. Houses which are to contain plants for the 
winter should have the roof glass thoroughly 
washed both inside and out, so that all the light 
possible may reach the plants. 

E. HARRISS, 
(Gardener to Lady Wantage). 
Lockinge Gardens, Wantage, Berks. 


FOR NORTHERN GARDENS. 


The Kitchen Garden. 


Carrots.—The early sown Carrots will be fully 
matured and ought to be lifted and stored without 
delay. These, if allowed to remain in the ground, 
will become coarse, and in wet weather will be 
inclined to splity >Choose a fine day for lifting, 
store them, rs a. cool She re re them com- 

fs 2 YW 


pletely avith sindborsttved-ae 
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Beetroot.—As with Carrots, the earlier roots 
should be lifted and stored, but much more care 
must be exercised in the work. Ease the soil 
with a fork and lift without breaking the tap-root; 
otherwise the storing will te the same as with 
Carrots. Twist off the leaves with the hand, 
as sometimes much damage is dore by using a 
knife. 

Tomatoes.—Plants growing in the open should 
have the foliage slightly reduced to expose the fruits 
to the sun and air. On the approach of frost 
gather all the fruits that have begun to change 
colour and place them in boxes, keeping them quite 
dark, when thev will soon ripen. 

Weeds.—As the ground is cleared of the crops, 
the opportunity should be taken on fine days to 
get rid of weeds, which, unfortunately, are very 
much in evidence. This will not only add to the 
appearance of the garden, but will reduce the crop 
of weeds next yea1. 


The Flower Garden. 


Violets.—Plants that are expected to produce 
flowers in the early spring and now growing in the 
open border should be transferred to 
frames any time during the present 
month. The whole success or failure 
depends to a large extent on this work 
being carried out carefully and ex- 
peditiously. The frames should be 
prepared some days in advance to 
allow the soil to settle down. The 
greatest care should be taken in lifting 
the plants. Each plant ought to be 
moved with a good ball of earth round 
its roots, and, when the work is com- 
pleted, the leaves should be at least a 
foot from the glass. Give the plants a 
good soaking of water to settle them 
into the soil, and afterwards afford 
shade during the hottest part of the day 
until they become established. Subse- 
quent treatment will entirely depend 
on the weather conditions. 


Plants Under Glass. 


Calanthes.—As these pretty Orchids 
will now have almost completed their 
growth, and as the flower-spikes are 
showing from the base, they should be 
given air a little more frecly. As the 
leaves begin to ripen, the supply of 
moisture to the roots should be gradu- 
ally reduced until the flowers appear, 
when it should entirely cease. 

Clarkias. — Young plants resulting 
from an early sowing will now be fit 
to be transferred to small pots. In 
order to prevent the plants becoming 
weak, it would be advisable to place 
them on a shelf in a cool, well- 
ventilated house. Water sparingly 
until they take to the new soil. Whz-re 
the necessary stock has not been secured, 
another sowing might be risked, when 
with careful attention, they might still 
make fair-sized plants. 

Fuchsias.—The present will be a 
good time to insert cuttings to provide 
young flowering plants for next season. 
Secure young shoots free from flower- 
buds, and plunge the pots in a gentle 
hotbed. 

Fruit Under Glass. 


Peaches.— Where it is intended to 
replace some old, worn-out trees, pre- 
parations should now be made for replanting. 
If young trees have been grown on for this 
purpose, planting should be proceeded with at 
once. If these can be planted before the foliage 
is shed, they will become partially established 
before the end of the year. This is a great 
advantage over late planting, as very often 
a useful crop can be secured without losing a season. 
The opportunity should be taken to introduce 
into the border some good loam, to which has been 
added wood-ash, lime rubble and a quantity of 
steamed bone-meal. f 

Joun HIGHGATE. 
(Head-gardener to the Marquis of Linlithgow.) 
Hopetoun, South Queensferry, Linlithgow. | 


Two Decorative Chrysanthemums.— Among 
the cut flowers on sale just now in the Centre Row, 
Covent 


Garden, are two excellent decorative 


that are worthy of passing 
These are Countess, a pure white; and 
Mercédès, yellow. 


Chrysanthemums 
notice, 
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POTTING PERPETUAL CARNATIONS 


By LAURENCE J. 


HE Carnation is not nearly such a 
fastidious plant as some feople think, 
but if there is ore thing which it will 
not compromise it is potting. There 
are a few golden rules in connection 
with potting which may be of great assistance 
to anyone open to learn. With regard to young 
stock, whether cuttings or plants in 3-inch pots, 
it is absolutely essential that the greatest care 
be taken to see that they are not placed too deeply 
in the soil. Half an inch deep is sufficient for 
the first potting off, and at each subsequent shift 
care should be taken to see that they are only 


FIRST AND SECOND POTTING. 


placed a mere fraction deeper, otherwise one runs 
a great risk of stem-rot. 

Correct potting is one of the things that one 
cannot learn from a book; one may study the 
methods, and a lot of practice will bring pro- 
ficiency. 

The first potting into 2-inch or 3-inch pots 
is done with the thumb and fingers, as seen in the 
accompanying illustration. As soon as the roots 
of the cuttings are from a quarter of an inch to 
half an inch long, no time should be lost in potting 
themup. The pot should be three parts filled with 
soil, the cutting placed in position, and the soil made 
firm with the thumbs, giving several sharp taps 
of the pot on to a firm potting bench. The pro- 
cess 1S repeated with the 2-inch to 3-inch pot 
(which is the one shown in the illustration) as 
soon as the young plant is established. In winter 
a 2-inch pot is preferable to a 3-inch one, because, 


COOK. 


on account of the smaller body of soil, the cutting 
becomes more readily established in this size. 
Later in the season direct potting of the spring- 
rooted cutting into the 3-inch pot suffices, however. 

If the soil used is moderately moist, as it should 
be, the cuttings need not be watered for a day 
or two, according to the season; but they should 
be kept close for a few days, shaded from the sun 
with sheets of paper or other material, and under 
no consideration be allowed to wilt. A slight 
sprinkling overhead, if the weather is bright, 
will keep them fresh. 

The temperature given to the newly potted 
cuttings should be between 50° and 
60°, and as soon as they show signs 
of taking hold of the soil they may 
be well watered and the ventilators 
opened. 

The next shift into the  5-inch, 
6-inch, 7-inch, or 8-inch pot should 
be made when the young plants 
are well established in the 3-inch 
pots, for it is unwise to run the 
risk of allowing the plants to become 
starved and consequently hard through 
delay in getting them into a better 
soil, there being no “feed” in the 
small pots. I am no believer in the 
5-inch pot except for very early 
stock, say, in March, or late-rooted 
plants which are to be flowered in 
this size, and have no hesitation in 
recommending the direct shift from 


_ =. the 3-inch to the 6-inch or 7-inch pot 


for young plants during April, May, 
or June. However, if one’s plants 
are extra good and one elects to 
use an 8-inch pot for the final flower- 
ing size, then undoubtedly the 5-inch 
is a desirable intermediate size. 

The process of potting into the 
5-inch pot is similar to that for the 
smaller size. Pots should be carefully 


crocked to ensure good drainage. 
The nature of the compost will 
be detailed later. A quarter of 


an inch of soil is removed from 
the top of the ball of the plant to 
be potted. Firm potting is the next 
golden rule into all sizes from 5 inches 
upwards, firm pressure from the 
thumbs around the side of the pot, 
accompanied by several sharp taps 
of the pot on the bench to make 
certain that the soil is not only 
firm at the surface, but, what is more important 
still, around the sides and bottoms of the 
pots. ; 
For the final potting—that is, into the 6-inch, 
7-inch or 8-inch pot—this should be done while 
Strictly observing the same golden rule, viz., 
firm potting, and for these sizes it is easier to 
ensure this if one uses a rammer, as shown in the 
illustration. Pots must be carefully crocked 
to make certain that good drainage is available. 
Other important points in potting are (1) not 
to have the soil too wet, so that it is in any way 
sticky or adhesive, as plants never root freely 
in too wet soil ; and (2) to have clean pots, this being 
no fad, but for the practical reason that, where 
dirty pots are used, roots adhere to the sides, 
and when the next shift is given they are torn 
off and unnecessarily disturbed 
(Fo be contintred.) 
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ANSWERS 
TO CORRESPONDENTS 


FRUIT GARDEN. 


PEAR TREE ATTACKED (C. J. A., Somerset).— 
The Pear appears to be affected by the trouble known as 
bitter-pit. This disease seems to be due, not to the attack 
of insects, fungi or bacteria, but to something that has 
interfered with the water supply. The pits of dead brown 
cells are due to the cessation of the water supply at a 
critical period of the fruit’s development, and there is, 
of course, no means of setting things right when once 
they have gone amiss. The only thing to be done is to 
keep the water supply as regular as possible byZhoeing, 
in order to keep a mulch of loose soil above the roots. 

PEARS CRACKING.—Can you tell me the cause of 
Pears splitting ? The tree is not an old one, and in other 
respects seems quite healthy.—W. T. LONGLEY, Bexhill- 
on-Sea. [The cracking of the Pears is due to the fungus 
Fusicladium pyrinum, causing the disease called Pear 
‘scab. This fungus attacks the shoots and causes them to 
crack in a somewhat similar manner, and we recommend 
you to have all the dead and dying wood pruned out of 
the tree during the winter, and then spray the tree 
thoroughly with a solution of llb. of caustic soda to 
10 gallons of water to get rid of the lichen and so on. 
These measures will cntail some trouble, but the reward 
will be edible Pears if you follow it up by spraying with 
a half-strength Bordeaux mixture in the summer, once 
as soon as the petals drop, and again about the middle 
of June.—ED.] 


FLOWER GARDEN. 


MAUVE PERENNIAL POPPY.—Referring to enquiries 
in “ Answers to Correspondents” in THR GARDEN of 
August 23 re mauve perennial Poppy, I think I know the 
Poppy spoken of. One is growing in a garden here. 
I have seen it frequently. It is an Oriental Poppy, colour 
cold mauve, a shade frequently seen in Darwin Tulips. 
I am sorry I do not know the name of it. Perhaps I 
could send you a bloom next year.—M, F. MACINTYRE. 
Vinebank, Broughty Ferry, Forfarshire. 

WATER LILIES ATTACKED (C. W., Godalming).— 
It is not possible to say in the absence of specimens what 
has been damaging your Water Lilies. There is a cater- 
pillar to which we have recently referred in these columns 
that bites pieces out of the leaves, sticks them upon the 
leaf surface, and lives between the pieces and the leaf, 
coming out at times to feed ; anda beetle called Galerucella 
nymphew, which also eats the leaves. There are also 
several fungi that attack the foliage, causing a consider- 
able amount of decay and often disfiguring the leaves 
very much indeed. In no case is it easy to deal with these 
pests without removing the cause entirely. Cultural 
troubles sometimes bring about similar results, as do 
deleterious substances present in the water; but probably 
one of the pests referred to is to blame. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 


A SHRUB WITH GREY FOLIAGE GROWING BY 
THE SEA (M. A. G. D.).—Atriplex Halimus is a grey- 
leaved shrub iarly suitable for planting on the sea- 
shore within the reach of high tides, and where it is likely 
to be partly buried with sand and shingle. But there is 
another grey-leaved shrub, Hippophaé rhamnoides, some- 
times called the Sea Buckthorn, which is also suitable 
for similar places, and is often met with about the south 
and east coasts. This is altogether a larger bush than 
the Atriplex, with longer and narrower leaves. It usually 
bears o e-coloured berries in autumn. If you could 
send as en of the shrub you have in mind, we should 
be pleased to identify it. 


XANTHOCERAS SORBIFOLIA.—I have a Xanthoceras 
sorbifolia which has this year produced fruit somewhat 
resembling a Pear. Is it an unusual occurrence for it 
to bear fruit ?—M. A. [This interesting plant is not so 


commonly grown and fruited as it used to be some years 
It forms a small hardy shrub, and succeeds best 
It comes 
cult to propagate 


ago. 
in a warm position and in rather light soil. 
freely from seed, and has been found 
in other ways.—ED.] 
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FRUITS OF XANTHOCERAS FROM A READER’S 
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PEARS CRACKING DUE TO PEAR SCAB FUNGUS. 


DIE-BACK IN CLEMATIS (A. E. M.).—We think 
there is no doubt that the Clematis is attacked by the 
disease known as die-back. These plants usually resist 
this disease best when they are planted in limed soil 
with their roots in the shade of undergrowth, though 
their tops may be in the brightest sun and are probably 
best so. The disease seems to be due, at any rate in 
many cases, to the attack of the fungus Ascochyta clematis, 
and the planting of Clematises under the conditions we 
have described appears to be the best mode of avoiding 
the disease. 


THE GREENHOUSE. 


CALCEOLARIA VIOLACEA (L. Denison).—This Calceo- 
laria is a decidedly shrubby species, and sceds of it are 
not obtainable. It is, however, catalogued by Mr. G. 
Reuthe, Fox Hill Nursery, Keston, Kent, from whom 
pee can be obtained. In all probability Messrs. Robert 

feitch and Sons, nurserymen, Exeter, could also supply it. 
This Calceolaria is not at all difficult to increase by 
cuttings of the young shoots taken in the spring and treated 
much as a Fuchsia, so that you will be able to raise young 
looks in this way. It is not a plant that is generally 

ept in stock by nurserymen, the demand for it being so 
limited. It is, however, very striking in the greenhouse 
when in bloom, and can be grown into a fair-sized bush. 
In the summer it may be placed outdoors. 


CARNATIONS ATTACKED (B. R. D.).—The Carnations 
are attacked by thrips, a difficult pest to control. Quassia 
extract is not generally so effective as home-made Quassia 
and soft soap made by wry aay 2 say, llb. of Quassia chips 
in cold water for twenty-four hours, or by boiling them 
for an hour and adding soft soap to ensure it sticking 
and wetting the insects better, ter still is a nicotine 
wash made by dissolving 4lb. of soft soap in 40 gallons 
of water and adding 30z. of nicotine. This makes an 
excellent spray for all sucking insects, and will kill young 
biting insects as well. It should be borne in mind that 
only those insects actually hit by the spray are killed. 


DISEASE ON TOMATO LEAVES (J. T., Carlisle).— 
The disease on the Tomato leaves is due to the fungus 
Cladosporium fulvum. This fungus is usually most 

revalent when the house in which the plants are growing 
8 kept too close. Ventilation so as to maintain a dry 
atmosphere is a means of checking the spread of the 
disease. The best spray is potassium sulphide, used at 
the rate of loz. to 3 gallons of water; but this should 
not, nor no spray should, be used while the sun is on 
the plants. The best time to use it is at dusk. The 
spray is apt to mark white paint in houses, and therefore 
Bordeaux mixture is often better, but where it is used 
the fruit must be wiped before being eaten. 


KITCHEN GARDEN. 


-UNEVEN RIPENING OF THE TOMATO (C. W. S.).— 
The uneven ripening of the Tomato sent is the cause 
of the unpalatableness of it. It is generally supposed 
that the trouble is due to deficient supplies of potash. 
It would be well to try the effect of watering the plants 
with suiphate of potash at the rate of half an ounce to 
the gallon of water when 
watering twice a week. 
Next season, when making 
up the compost for the 
Tomato, add sulphate of 
potash. 


POTATO FOR IDENTI- 
FICATION (S. P.).—It is 
impossible to name the 
Potato from the tuber 
alone, in the absence of 
information on habit and 
flower colour. The tuber 
also is malformed, and 
this again prevents accu- 
rate identification. It is 
not Arran Chief, the com- 
monest rogue in Great 
Scot, but might be Inter- 
national Kidney (though, 
if so, it is a great 
stranger “in that galley ”), 
or y Queen, or even 
British Queen. Doubtless 
the curious knobs are 
second growths, following 
moisture after cessation 
of first growths. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


LAWN SAND (J. M.).—In “ Agricul- 
tural and Horticultura! Preparations,” by 
F. Pilkington Sargeant, the following 
method of preparing lawn sand is recom- 
mended : Ferrous sulphate, 75 per cent. ; 
ammonium sulphate, 1& per cent. ; Calais 
sand, 19 per cent. The whole should be 
finely powdered and well mixed, and, 
if not used immediately, it should be 
stored in a cool and dry place. If it 
cakes together at all, it should be 
powdered again before use. In dry weather 
3oz. to 40z,. may be applied per square 
yard, but in wet weather double the quan- 
tity is necessary. Coarse weeds, such as 
Plantains and Dandelions, may be killed 
by placing alittle in the centre of each plant. 

NAMES OF FRUIT.—JW. G., Winder- 
mere.—1, Hormead’s Pearmain ; 2, Ecklin- 
ville Seedling ; 3, Lord Derby.——-M. H., 
Somerset.—Lawry’s Cornish Giant (mid- 
season Apple). A. M. — Duchess’ 
Favourite, syn. Duchess of Gloucester. 
—— Boris. — 1, Belle Julie; 2, Marie 
Guisc. F. W. B., Huntingdon.—Pond’s Seedling.—— 
E. R. V., Collingham.—Keswick Codlin (the malformation 
is not uncommon).——Constant Reader, Isle of Wight.— 
Fig Negro Largo. The treatment is all right, or the fruit 
would not be so large and well developed. The pale 
centre is peculiar to the variety. The red Plum is ed 
Magnum Bonum;a@the black Plum, Black Diamond. 
One black Plum was decayed on arrival. 

NAMES OF PLANTS.—C. E., Stevenage.—Rosa tomen- 
tosa.—C. 0., Norwich.—Impaticns fulva, an American 
plant naturalised in several parts of this country. 


Around the Markets 


LENTY of everything and too much of most 
things sums up the state of the markets 
at the moment. The gloriously fine weather 
has apparently brought a second, or at any 
rate prolonged, holiday season. Even the 
street-seller is taking his vacation, though 
he has gone, wife, family and much household 
goods, a-hopping in Kent, where a healthful 
holiday may be had without cost and, better still, with 
profit, for he often returns with more money in his pocket 
than he set out with. My Kentish friends tell me that 
now, contrary to what it was in the past, they welcome the 
hoppers. Time was, and not so long ago, when they were 
dreaded. Neither gardens, orchards nor hen-roosts were 
safe from their depredations, and they left in their wake an 
enormous amount of clutter, to say nothing of things 
not mentioned in polite society. But now the hop-picker 
is more cleanly and law-abiding. The standard of living 
is higher, so the neighbourhood benefits. 

Plums are in most demand, and these keep up in price. 
The best Victorias easily fetch 14s. per half of 281b. ; 
in fact, few are sold under this price, for the wholesale 
jam-makers will give it for bulk consignments. Besides 
its value for amr the Victoria Plum, despite 
its moderate quality, is the Londoner’s favourite dessert 
fruit. Good samples have much to recommend them— 
size, colour and juiciness, combined with fairly substantial 
flesh. 

English Apples are very plentiful and better graded 
than a fortnight ago, so they are very cheap—most 

robably at their i i for this season. I expect by 
Dhetstaiind Apples will very dear, for the later sorts, 
which require storing, do not find much favour with 
market growers generally. So those of my readers who 
have crops should harvest the fruits carefully and treasure 
them in store. It is splendid weather for Apples and 
Pears—no winds to rush them off the trees—so the later 
sorts can be gathered in prime condition this year. 

Blackberries, which came in last week, are now in full 
season and of better quality. Earlier, the rains had made 
them too soft for transit, and they seemed to be in 
to run through the baskets, leaving a juicy trail o 
sanguinary appearance behind. None can be bought 
wholesale for less than 4d. per 1b., and the best fetch 6d. 
This is for wild Blackberries, while the blacker, shining, 
cultivated “‘ berries” fetch 1s. per lb. These are of 
splendid appearance, but to me not so desirable as the 
natives, which this year are not so pithy as sometimes. 
Mulberries have been good and in demand at 1s. to 1s. 3d. 

r lb. 
an Peaches also are of splendid quality, and 
relatively cheap at 4s. and upwards per dozen. Grapes 
are astonishingly plentiful, and keen buyers have had 
first-rate Alicantes, Black Hamburghs and the like at 
is. per lb. in quantity. Smaller buyers give ls. 14d. to 
1s. 3d. per lb. for 6lb. baskets. Colonial Muscats, packed in 
cork in tubs, come dry and very good, and have ousted 
the Sweetwaters. 

The flower trade has been full of fluctuations. Last 
Saturday prices for good flowers continued high, but on 
Monday they went down with a heart-breaking (to the 
grower) rush, and since then have jumped about like the 
proverbial cat on hot bricks. There is practically no 
demand for outdoor flowers. Asters, which are now of 
better, though not first-class, quality, are almost unsale- 
able, and many growers will not recover the cost of carriage. 
Gladioli are almost over, but Michaclmas Daisies and 
Chrysanthemums are plentiful. Indoor Carnations are 
of good quality for the season, and Lilium longiflorum 
varieties fetch 26s per dozen. 

There is not much fresh to be said for vegetables, except 
that Cabbages sell freer and Mushrooms are cheap. But 
the latter are ,quite ungraded Jand of untempting 
appearance. 

Siate 12. 


A. COSTER. 


EG colour is a question that often fogs 
the beginner, and I refer to yellow- 
legged breeds like the Leghorn and 
Wyandotte. I will not weary my readers 
with a treatise on pigmentation, but 

give my views in a simple, understandable manner. 


Telling Layers by Leg Colour.—Sometimes 
a poultry-keeper will write to say that he possesses 
or has purchased some White Leghorns, but they 
have very pale.coloured legs. He may consider 
that the birds are ‘‘aged”’ or that they are not 
pure ; at any rate, he thinks he has been ‘‘ had” by 
the vendor. The soil will often have an effect on 
leg colour, and many of my fancier friends in 
pre-war days were compelled to rear their chickens 
on littered boards in order not to lose the standard 
colouring of the legs. But heavy laying has an 
important bearing on the matter, although one 
must not jump at conclusions too readily. The 
better the layer, the paler her leg colour, is 
an accurate ruling so long as with it go qualifi- 
cations. When Leghorn (or yellow-legged birds) 
pullets reach maturity and possess nice bright 
vellow legs, it will be noticed that the yellow 
pigment gradually disappears from the legs just 
as it does from the skin, the vent, the beak and 


so on. It is used up for the production of eggs. 


Yellow Legs Mean Poor Laying.—Directly 
egg production stops, the yellow pigment comes 
back, but very much more quickly than it dis- 
appeared. The poultry-keeper who is prepared 
to study minutely this pigment question in relation 
to his flocks of yellow-legged layers will be able 
to judge not only the laying merits of the indi- 
vidual, but also whether a bird is a good or a bad 
layer. But, as I have hinted, there are qualifications, 
and one must be quite familiar with each bird. 
Supposing a hen goes broody and ceases to lay, 
her leg colour will very quickly come back again. 
In like manner a hen that drops into moult and 
ceases to lay will get back her pigment quickly. 
If, therefore, you havea pen of six hens, all of which 
are in full lay and you are certain of this, you 
can safely pick out the good and the inferior 
layers. Those with very bright leg colour will 
be poor producers, whereas those with pale- 
coloured legs will be the best layers. But if 
several had been broody or had ceased to lay 
owing to the moult, then you must allow for such 
exceptions. 

Mems. on Moulting.—There is not the least 
doubt that the late moulter is a valuable member 
of the flock both as a layer and a breeder. But 
again there are qualifications. Supposing a 
March-hatched 1918 White Wyandotte commenced 
to lay last October and has continued laying up 
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to date, she as a late moulter would be a valuable 
bird. Thus it happens that hens of this class 
now in lay will after their late moult do well in 
next year’s breeding pens. After the moult 
they will feather up and be in lay about January 
(or a little earlier), ready for breeding from. But 
one must not place the same value on a late June- 
hatched 1918 pullet which did not commence to 
lay till January, 1919. Many hens lay and moult 
at the same time, and in the case of yellow-legged 
breeds the leg colouring will continue to be pale; 
nothing will throw them out of lay. That is a 
sure sign of laying merits and, above all, stamina, 
and the latter is a very essential factor in breeding. 


The Winter Egg Season.—This year the adults 
seem to have commenced to moult very early, 
and many reports are to hand of such birds being 
already over the moult and in lay again. Where 
this is the case they should be liberally fed and 
made to scratch thoroughly in the litter for all 
grain given. Particularly should the evening 
mash be ample, 30z. (weighed when prepared) per 
bird not being too much. This soft food should 
contain a nice amount of boiled minced greenery 


and Lo per cent. to 20 percent. of fish-meal, accord- — 


ing to the strength of the brand used and the egg 
returns recorded. On no account should these 
birds be allowed to fall out of condition through 
short rations, or when the cold weather sets in 
they will stop laying and havea rest. By careful 
feeding and management those hens, and even 
pullets now in lay, can be kept at it throughout 
the winter. Pullets on the point of laying should 
also be getting liberal rations and be fed according 
to their degree of forwardness or backwardness. 


Foods and Feeding.—Wet mash is stimulating, 
and the backward birds can be hurried forward 
by having wet mash for breakfast and tea three 
times weekly. Too forward birds can be held 
back by having grain for breakfast and tea every 
other day. Or they can have grain exclusively 
for a time. One has a better chance to maintain 
winter egg production with those birds—hens 
or pullets—which commence to lay from October 
onwards, Coming into lay with the cold weather, 
they do not appear to be affected by the changes 
in the elements. Treatment for other birds 
which commence to lay earlier needs to be on 
sound lines. While on the matter of food, let me 
advise all my readers to keep their stocks of food 
on the heavy side. Particularly should there be 
plenty of bran, middlings and wheat in the hens’ 
“larder.” 


The Food Store.—Where foodstuffs are ordered 
from a distance, the transit is by no means satis- 
factory. I thought that the period of recon- 
struction would see the railways put on a sounder 
basis, but the Britisher seems to lack initiative in 
many things, transit especially. The best plan 
is to have a well-stocked food store and always 
to have one order in hand so that the railway 
carriers can take their time over delivery. To 
wake up suddenly and find you are short of this 
and that and then to post off an order is not a 
very wise policy. There are two foods I par- 
ticularly would recommend, viz., Sussex ground 
oats and clover-meal. But both must be of the 
right brand. 

Two Important Meals.—Sussex ground oats 


provides that “ body” to the laying mash which 
I insist on. But it must be the real meal, and 
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not merely rolled “husky” oats often sold as 
the general thing. Clover-meal, too, if of the 
“ meal” kind, will help to bulk the mash, and 
particularly where the poultry-keeper is not 
well placed in getting bran or middlings. But 
some brands of clover-meal are fit only for scratch- 
ing litter, and these should be avoided, as should 
those of the “chaff” kind. The best way to 
judge the value of clover-meal is to pour absolutely 
boiling water over it and be guided by the pleasant 
smell or vice versa. Then you need a good brand 
of fish or meat meal, which should be judged on 
the eggs it gives. The cheapest is not always 
the best, and I always go by the egg returns. 
If 20 per cent.‘of a 20s. per cwt. brand gives 
100 eggs, and but 10 per cent. of a 30s. per cwt. 
kind gives the same number, the latter is the more 
economical, for it will go twice as far, and if you 
cannot obtain bran and middlings, try to locate 
a ready-mixed proprietary mash that contains 
plenty. To this add the other ingredients I have 
mentioned. 


When Hens go Broody.—It is surprising the 
number of poultry-keepers who, acting on “ local” 
(milkman or butcher) advice, starve broody hens, 
believing it to be a cure for broodiness. In curing 
broodies half the battle lies in removing them to 
a proper coop directly the fever is noticed. If 
the hens are allowed to roost in the nest-boxes 
for several nights, the longer will be the cure. 
The type of coop needed is one with a wire-netting 
bottom, wooden sides and roof, and a slatted 
front. Such a coop may be made to take several 
hens, and it can be to advantage fixed on legs to 
be well off the ground. Instead of being starved, 
they should be fed liberally, and the mash should 
have an increased amount of fish-meal therein to 
encourage the production of eggs. The more you 
feed her for eggs, the sooner will the broody be 
cured, Grit, shell and clean water should also 
be kept before her. 


Pullets that Moult.—-Keep a sharp look-out 
for those pullets which drop into a false moult. 
This may occur before or after they commence 
to lay. Should any stray feathers be noticed 
about house or run they should be quickly gathered 
up. This moulting is a “ habit” that is catching, 
and any pullets undergoing a false moult will 
best be removed temporarily from the flock 
immediately. When feathers are noticed on the 
ground, besides gathering them up, promptly 
try to locate the culprits. Visit the roost at night 
when the pullets are on the perches and handle 
each bird. Ruffle the plumage to see if any loose 
feathers drop out; then apply the remedy by 
removing such birds out of the flock. 


ADVICE ON POULTRY MATTERS. 


Mr. W. Powell-Owen, TuE GARDEN Pouliry 
Expert, will be pleased to answer, free of charge, any 
questions dealing with poultry-keeping. A stamped 
and addressed envelope should be enclosed, when a 
lengthy and detailed reply will be posted promptly. 
Communications should be sent to Mr. W. Powell- 
Owen, care of THE GARDEN, 20, Tavistock Street, 
Strand, W.C.2. Samples of foods (report thereon and 
suggested use), 18. 6d.; post-mortems, 2s. 6d. cach. 
Send samples and dead fowls (latter by rail and letters 
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EXT week we shall publish our Special 

Rose Number, which will contain many 

bright and interesting articles on the 

best Roses of to-day. The numerous 

illustrations will be of a unique character 

and as the date coincides with the commencement 

of the planting season, there is certain to be a 

great demand fortheissue. The price will, as usual, 

be 3d. The articles by well-known experts will 

include: ‘‘ Back to Our Roses,” ‘‘ New Roses at 

the Autumn Show,” “‘ Europe’s Best Rcse Garden,” 

“Roses for Cutting,” “The Giving of Roses,’ 
“Tea Roses ” and ‘‘ Roses of the Future.” 

Lecture on Paradise Apple Stocks.—At the 
Royal Horticultural Society’s meeting on October 7 
Mr. E. A. Bunyard will lecture on ‘‘ The History 
and Botany of the Paradise Apple Stocks,” and not 
on “The Winter Study of Fruit Trees,’’as announce: 
in the Society’s Book of Arrangements. 

Apple St. Everard.—I am truly pleased to 
read your remarks as to the Apple St. Everard. 
For years, both in your columns and elsewhere, 
I have extolled its virtues, and I have marvelled 
that so few grewit. It was raised by a gardencr 
at Papworth Everard, Cambs; hence its 
name. Why is the Wyken Pippin so 
little cultivated ? One of you correspon- 
dents some time ago in answer,to a note 
of mine said growers would grow it if 
they could, but cannot; he gave no 
reason. Here the tree grows to a very 
large size and bears abundantly. Laxton’s 
Superb should be superb. Mr. Farmer 
praises sweet Apples for cooking and 
cannot understand why we do not all 
agree with him. It is the old story: 
tastes differ. To me and my family a 
sweet cooking Apple is an abomination. 
How few good dessert Apples there are. 
I have tried and discarded numerous 
trumpeted varieties, and am rcduced to 
less than a dozen kinds. Happily, Cox 
fruits abundantly in this district, so I 
concentrate on that Apple and manage 
to keep it solid and good until June.— 
G. HUNNYBUN, Godmanchester. 

Planting Bulbs.— Those who are 
interested in bulbs for spring flowering 
will find October a busy month. Only 
those who labour well in autumn 
will have the earliest joys of the 
spring. Good bulbs are in the market 
if one wants them. There are Hya- 
cinths, Jonquils, Narcissi and Snow- 
drops for house decoration, which may 
be planted in fibre in pots and bowls of 
quaint design. The planting [of beds 
of bulbs and other spring flowers 
should be finished before the end of 
October. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK _. 


Clematis campanifiora.—This is one of the 
prettiest of the smaller Clematises and has its 
sleider shoots laden with pale violet bellflowers. 
Hanging from the old Moat House wall at 
Gravetve a few weeks ago it was a most 
fascinatirg study. 

Clematis Perle d’Azur.—For nearly a score 
of years this lovely Clematis has encountered 
many severe storms and hard winter weather 
without in the least being injured. It has flowered 
magnificently each year, and this season excep- 
tionally so, its long wreaths of pale blue flowers 
being very graceful. No other kind in the great 
collection at Gravetye is so fascinating and enduring. 
Mme. Crousse, with flowers of deeper blue, is also 
a fine enduring sort, and the distinct Durandi 
(also a blue) was also fine in blossom. Another 
fine variety lately placed in the flower garden 
proper is Haldine, the namesake of a pretty Irish 
girl. These fine climbers are grown in many 
varied ways, often under most adverse conditions— 
covering walls and entwining the limbs of all kinds 
of trees, many of the choice kinds, like Edouard 
André and Li'acina, Feing used in this way, giving 
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examples for others to follow in the planting and 
growing of this superb climber. 

Thalictrum dipterocarpum and Mallow.— 
There were two excellent examples of group planting 
to be seen in the flower garden at Gravetye recently, 
both of which were real garden pictures, showing 
how much better things are when planted in this 
way than when placed as single specimens in 
various parts of the garden. A single plant of 
Thalictrum dipterocarpum is most graceful, but 
when in a group of about a dozen, as it is here, the 
effect of flower and leaf is very beautiful. The 
other was a Sutton’s Mallow of lovely rose colour, 
which made a striking impression, and from a 
distance was not unlike some fine Rose. 

The Liiy House at Kew.—The Lily House at 
Kew is the most interesting place at present. 
In the porchway of the house is Bougainvillea 
Sanderiana with clusters of pale blue flowers. 
In the Lily pond Nymphzas are flowering, the most 
conspicuous being N. Lotus var. rosea. The Gourds 
hanging round the house attract much attention. 
Among the Gourds are Lagenaria vulgaris var. 
(Decanter-shaped Gourd) and the Club Gourd. 

Mimosa pudica (the Sensitive Plant) 
‘is in this house, also groups of 
Cannas. R 

Astilbe simplicifolia.—The accom- 
panying illustration affords a very 
correct idea of what is at once the 
dwarfest and daintiest memter of its 
race. In the largest examples the plant 
is about x foot high, the dainty plumes 
of creamy white flowers bome well 
above the spreading tuft of entire, 
palmately loted leaves, the whole charac- 
terised by refinement and rare teauty. 
Generally, however, it is seen about 
one-half the height named, when it 
constitutes a pretty ornament for the 
sitting-room. Happily, the species is of 
the easiest cultivation, succeedirg admir- 
ably in rich vegetable soil and moisture. 
While perfectly hardy, it is suited to 
both greenhouse and garden, and given 
greenhouse treatment the floweis are 
pure white. The fact that it may 
be readily raised from seeds should 
encourage not a few to take it in 
hand. 

Narcissus Barrll Red Beacon.—This 
very beautiful seedling, illustrated on 
the front cover, was raised by Mr. J. C. 
Williams of Caerhays, and the stcck was 
purchased by Messrs. Barr and Sors. 
The flower is of great substance, havirg 
an ivory white perianth slightly shaced 
with sulphur at the base, and a prettily 
fluted cup ofthe, mest intense fiery 
orange red. 
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The Editor ts not responsible for the opinions 
expressed by correspondents. 


MR. CHARLES ROSS’ 
APPLES 


THINK a protest must be entered against the 
swecping assertion of Mr. Farmer in your 
last issue as to the quality of the Apples raised 
by Mr. Charles Ross. Many of his fruits were of 
good quality and appearance, while The Houblon 
must be adjudged first class. There is no Apple 
of its season that I know which is to be preferred 
for dessert. Charles Ross also is being increasinglv 
demanded by fruit-growers, and its ability to do 
well on thin, chalky soils makes it valuable for 
certain districts. Mr. Farmer asks for a later 
Blenheim. I wonder if he has tried Belle de 
Boskoop, which may so be described. As a 
collector of curiosities I should like to have a graft 
of the sour Apple which requires so much sugar. 
My own experience is that all Apples are sufficiently 
sweet without sugar when fully ripe. A Wellington 
in November is certainly acid, but to use it then is 
like eating a Cox in August and complaining of its 
lack of flavour. Will Mr. Farmer tell us the name 
of his sour variety and at what period he tried 
it ?—E. A. BUNYARD. 


RED-HOT POKERS AND INSECTS. 


[ AM proud that my note on “ Red-hot Pokers 

and Insects” should have called forth those 
most interesting observations and the fascinating 
photograph of dead bees entrapped by the flowers. 
They open up fresh fields, and for bee-keepers who, 
like myself, knew not what death-traps Tritomas 
can be, invest them henceforth with an intense 
if somewhat lurid interest! Sure enough, each 
spike of mine holds bees entombed—the quick and 
the dead, according to the length of durance. 
I have spent several hours watching all stages of 
the tragedy. Yes, certainly, ‘‘only when the 
flowers are beginning to fade they are 
dangerous to bees.” But just kow the ‘loss of 
elasticity ” acts is rather a puzzle, because would 
it not prevent their getting tn as well as out? 
[It szems to us reasonable to assume that insects 
would find it easier to get in than to get out. 
The wings of a bze are so folded that it would bz: 
difficult for it to go backward in so tight a fit.—Ep.] 
whereas I found it is only when the flowers are past 
their prime that the bzes are able to burrow right 
up and are lost to view. It is a very “ tight fit,” 
and when they have gone far in there is always 
a stiff struggle to get out. One cannot see what 
the head and shoulders are doing, but the back 
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legs are visible and frantically busy. They feel 


about wildly for foothold, catch hold of the stamen 
filaments with their hook-like claws and pull them- 
selves down thereby. Now, when the flowers fade, 
the stamens, instead of being stiff and nic2 to lay 
hold of, turn to withered threads that give no 
purchase whatever. They bend up in the bees’ 
claws; they are pulled right inside the tube, but 
are perfectly useless as levers. I saw this not once, 
but many times; indeed, in all the bad cases. It 
drives me to the conclusion that the state of the 
stamens even more than the condition of the 
flower-tube is the fatal factor.—A. H. TuLLocu. 


PLAGIANTHUS LYALLI. 


AM under obligation to more than one corre- 

spondent for calling my attention to anerror 
in my note on this tree in THE GARDEN for 
September 6. I have not the paper at hand for 
reference, nor do I remember what I said; but I 
appear to have expressed an opinion that Plagian- 
thus does not agree with a calcarcous soil. Par- 
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ticulars have been furnished to me of two specimens 
in widely separated localities, cach growing 
vigorously and flowering profusely on limestone 
or chalk. Evidently, therefore, I was wrong, and 
the utmost I should have said is that the plant 
grows very well in loam and peat, without lime.— 
HERBERT MAXWELL, Monretth. 


DE GUSTIBUS. 


Pickles and curious brews I hear you're pat in, 
Whereas my stomach cannot stand ’em, 
Which proves, dear Anne, (you’ve not forgot your 
Latin ?) 
De gustibus non disputandum. 


Tweedledum some love, some Tweedledee, 
For me, I dote on both Dee and Dum, 

You can’t away with either: s> you see 
De gustibus non disputandum. 


Some love a Crab, some think a Codlin rippin’ — 
I don’t pretend to understand ’em ; 

My one and only is a Ribston Pippin— 
De gustibus non disputandum. 


Some love on instinct, others love from duty, 
While some love this or that at random ; 

Some love for pelf, some only dream of beauty— 
De gustibus non disputandum. 


In drag, with spanking four, some Nuts display 
Their taste, while some prefer a tandem, 

I love the lorry, you the “ one-hoss shay ”’— 
De gustibus non disputandum. 


Some have erratic boulders in their craniums, 
And bogs, whereas you cannot stand ’em ; 
Whats on your brain is Hampton 
Geraniums— 
De gustibus non disputandum. 


and 


Jill loves the lads, while Jack prefers the lasses— 


Why for such preferences brand ’em ? 
I plump for poodles, you for long-eared asses— 
De gustibus non disputandum. 


Some love not you, some love not even me 
(Old Nick in hottest Hades land ’em !) 

1 you not sweet is he, to me not she— 
De gustibus non disputandum. 


Gur neighbour cranks, subacid Sister Anne— 
Not yours or mine the power to mend ’em 
Sc let us live and let live as we can— 
De gustibus non disputandum. 


Tart Sister Anne, forget not of my tip 
To make a careful memorandum— 
Let the heathen rage! keep a stiff upper lip— 
De gustibus non disputandum. 
SOMERS. 


PLANTS SUITABLE FOR THE 
UNHEATED GREENHOUSE. 


I WAS interested to see the article by the 

Rev. J. Jacob on ‘‘ Cydonias in the Unheated 
Greenhouse ” ; and as I have one with alpines 
and various other plants, I should be very glad 
of further articles on the subject. There will 
be very little coal this year to be used for green- 
houses, so information as to what can be grown 
would be useful. What plants can be flowered 
there in October and November? There are 
Chrysanthemums, of course, but what else? 
Which is the best staging to have in an unheated 
greenhouse: solid or made of slats? And 
why ? It seems to me that a solid staging would 
be best, as evaporation from the pots would be 
less rapid. And a further query: Has anyone 
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succeeded in flowering British Orchids in pots 
in a greenhouse? If so, will he please give 
particulars ?—SHAH. 

There are other subjects apart from the Cydonia 
whose fruits form a very attractive feature in the 
greenhouse during the autumn and early winter. 
A particularly desirable shrub for the purpose is 
Pernettya mucronata, whose bright, shining, 
evergreen foliage is alone very attractive, and 
serves admirably as a setting to the showy fruits. 
The berries of this Pernettya in its several varieties 
vary from white to deep purple—almost black— 
some of the pink and lilac shades being very 
pretty. The root system of the Pernettya is 
close and mat-like, so that if suitable plants are 
carefully lifted and potted they will not suffer 
from the check of removal, provided they are 
well attended to in the matter of water. Aucubas, 
too, being like the Pernettya perfectly hardy, 
are extremely useful for the same purpose. As 
the male and female flowers are borne on separate 
plants, the best results are obtained when arti- 
ficial fertilisation is carried out. For indoor 
decoration the plants are usually grown in pots, 
plunging them outdoors during the summer, at 
which season care should be taken that they do 
not suffer from the want of water. Good examples 
of fruiting Aucubas are often shown at the autumn 
and winter meetings of the Royal Horticultural 
Society. The favourite for this purpose is known 
as Aucuba vera nana, of dwarf, compact growth, 
with neat glossy green foliage. The Skimmias 
are also valuable shrubs for the same purpose; 
while the Pyracantha confined to pots and the 
shoots spurred back will fruit freely. As noted 
by your correspondent, flowers in an unheated 
greenhouse will be comparatively few, though, 
given a bright and warm October, many of the 
summer-flowering occupants of that structure 
will continue to bloom. In November, however, 
all these will have finished. Apart from Chrysan- 
themums, a class of plants that may be grown in 
pots is the various Michaelmas Daisies, which, 
if limited to a few stems, form exceedingly graceful 
and attractive specimens. They are not often 
grown in this way, but merit more extended 
cultivation as pot plants. Salvias will continue 
to flower, as a rule, through the month of October, 
the most generally useful being the scarlet-flowered 
S. splendens and the blue S. azurea grandiflora, 
better known as S. Pitcheri. A pretty class of 
small-growing shrubs that will flower during the 
month of October in the milder districts of this 
country and under less favourable conditions in 
the greenhouse is Veronica speciosa and its various 
forms. There are many good and distinct kinds 
among them. A selection would include Attrac- 
tion (deep violet), Conquête (pale lavender), 
Diamant (bright crimson), Eveline (salmon pink), 
La Séduisante (violet purple), Mont Blanc (white), 
Ruby (bright ruby red), and Valerie (blue). Neat 
little bushes may be grown in 5-inch pots, or larger 
specimens can be ensured by shifting these on the 
second season. A Chinese shrub, Caryopteris 
Mastacanthus, with blue flowers, is sometimcs 
grown in pots for greenhouse decoration in October. 
The white-flowered Zephyranthes carinata, with 
rush-like leaves and flowers not unlike those of a 
Crocus, is very pretty in the greenhouse when 
grown in broad pans; while the scarlet Kaffir Lily 
(Schizostylis coccinea) must not be omitted. 
A very pretty plant for the unheated greenhouse. 
whose earliest blossoms under these conditions 
expand during November, is the Winter Jasmine 
(Jasminum nudiflorum). The plants may be 
grown in pots from 6 inches to ro inches in diameter, 
and, if secured to a single upright stick with the 
secondary branches arrowed to dispose them- 
selves at will, the result. will be an exceedingly 
graceful (specimen: When,-in full bloom it is 
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charming. It should be pruned back after flower- 
ing and plunged outdoors in a sunny spot during 
the summer, taking care that it does not suffer 
from the want of water, while an occasional stimu- 
lant will be beneficial. Regarding the question 
of staging, on this point opinions may differ, 
but I prefer a close stage, as the plants do not dry 
so quickly. This item is a very important one 
during the summer months, when a layer of 
shingle or fine coke on which to stand the plants 
will save a great deal of watering. Of hardy 
Orchids and their culture in pots my knowledge 
of the subject is too limited for me to answer.—H.P. 


CORSICAN AND AUSTRIAN PINES. 


GIR HERBERT MAXWELL is right about the 

Corsican and Austrian Pines. I have seen 
the Austrian at home and the Corsican on the 
Norfolk coast, and have planted seven acres of 
it myself. I do not find the objection Sir Herbert 
makes as to the roots, but perhaps my soil is deeper. 
Does not this raise the question that botanical 
lore and garden lore are quite different, and that 
much harm has been done to the garden by the 
botanists’ names and by their often ugly names— 
“ pseudo ” this and “ pseudo ” that—for plants and 
trees? Throwing the Austrian and Corsican Pires 
into the same species is quite wrong from a planter’s 
view.—R. 


DEUTZIA CORYMBOSA. 


ET me recommend anyone who likes a free- 
flowering shrub to plant this species. Although 
brought from the Himalaya nearly a century ago, 
it is very seldom seen in gardens. Probably it has 
often been strangled out of existence in crowded 
shrubberies, but it merits a place to itself on the 
lawn. Mr. Bean, in his admirable book, tells 
one to expect it to flower in June, but it is later 
here. Beginning early in August, it is still 
(September 15) in full display, the panicles of 
starry white flowers being so closely set that not 
a green leaf is to be seen, save where the young 
shoots are pushing up, to bear blossom in due turn 
next summer, It grows well here in good loam, 
with some peat added in the planting thereof. 
—HERBERT MAXWELL, Monreith. 


ROCK GARDENS AND THEIR CRITICS. 


T is proverbially rash to step in where angels 
fear to tread, but, although Mr. Clarence 
Elliott is very able to take care of himself, I feel 
rash enough to uphold his claims in the matter of 
rock gardens. Madame “Anne Amateur” is obviously 
correct when she states that alpine plants can be 
grown successfully in pots; it is also true that a 
skylark can be grown successfully in a cage ; but it 
would be difficult to imagine that Shelley or William 
Watson could have given to the world their ex- 
quisite lyrics if they had only seen “ the eternal 
joy ” thus imprisoned. Whether it be true or not 
that a gardener is born and not made, it is true of 
an artist, and Mr. Clarence Elliott is an artist first 
and a gardener afterwards. Incidentally, he is 
blessed with a capacity for very refreshing and 
pungent satire, which Madame is apparently as 
unable to appreciate as she is music. It would seem 
that to her all music is mere noise, just as all rock 
gardens are the abominable thing. Browning 
wrote: 


** Consider it well: each tone of our scale in itself 

is nought ; 

It is everywhere in the world—loud, soft, and all 
is said : 

But give it to me to use! 
my thought ; , 

And there! Ye have heard and seen ; consider, 
and bow the head.” 


I mix it with two in 
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Mr. Elliott could paraphrase this better than I in 
the terms of gardening. Perhaps Madame has in 
mind ‘‘ The Devils Lapful,” or the ‘‘ Almond 
Pudding,” or the ‘‘ Dogs’ Golgotha,” so severely 
anathematised by Mr. Farrer, and if so, no 
gardener—least of all Mr. Clarence Elliott—will 
fail to sympathise. Just as there is music and 
mere noise, so also there are rock gardens and mere 
rockeries. Also, just as there are master musicians 
there are also master gardeners, and both can 
afford to ignore criticism. As Rudyard Kipling 
wrote : 
“ Lord, what do they understand ! ” 

—C. B. R. 


FEAR that a letter over my signature as a 
member of a firm which has been engaged 

in rock gardens for almost a century may be 
anathema to ‘‘ Anne Amateur,” but I am going to 
take the risk. A propos of her recent criticism on 
rock gardens generally, a rock garden which I had 
arranged, some few years since, came in for some 
condemnation by a so-called critic, who said it 
was impossible for rocks to be cropping up in the 
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garden.” But if gardening is an art, and it is, 
surely its domain is to select the test, and not 
the worst, types for reproduction, or, as he prefers 
to call it, interpretation —GEORGE DILLISTONE. 


THE BLUEBELL OF SCOTLAND. 


MUST protest against the common error of 
calling the wild Hyacinth the Bluebell. 
The wild Hyacinth has nothing in common with 
the Campanula family, and it has not even the 
first essential of a “ bell ” flower, for a bell cast on 
that model would give but little sound; there 
would not be room for the tongue to swing. Any- 
one who has been in Scotland at this time of the 
year, and has noticcd the profusion of Harebells 
growing there, knows that in this lovely bloom is 
to be recognised the ‘‘ Bluebell of Scotland.” — 
E. B. PADLEY. 


THE SQUILL. 


AM afraid that in an article of mine which 
lately appeared in THE GARDEN some injustice 
was done to the Wood Squill; and injustice is a 


THE WOOD SQUILL UNDER AN OAK TREE. 


positions in which they had been placed. The 
sting of this criticism lay in the fact that the rock 
garden in question was a natural one, in which not a 
single stone was “placed by the hand of man.” 
We merely uncovered the rock which Nature had 
placed there by untopping it and planting it with 
such subjects as might have grown there naturally, 
had they not been prevented from so doing by grass 
and coarser and more vigorous things. Here was 
a case of Nature being condemned as painfully 
unlike herself! It would be interesting if ‘‘ Anne 
Amateur ” would deign to tell us whether her 
wholesale condemnation of rock gardens in general 
applies to an instance of this kind, as it is by no 
means an uncommon one. At the present moment 
I have the privilege of being engaged on two almost 
similar examples.—J. R. PULHAM. 

AM glad Mr. Elliott has so admirably cor- 

rected the impressions conveyed in his 
previous note. I quite agree with him that a 
natural counterpart could be found for the most 
ridiculous heap of stores ever denominated ‘ rock 


vice which I detest and to which I would hope that I 
am not specially prone. For my part I love this 
Squill, have always loved it, and see it in my 
dreams; but I will not have it in my garden, 
have indeed, with some trouble, rooted it out 
of my borders, where, once established, it grew 
out of character, gross ‘‘ as the weed that roots 
itself in ease on Lethe wharf.” Whoever would 
know the Wood Squill for the lovely thing it is, 
slender-stemmed and gracefully arched, must 
see it, not bunched as in Covent Garden, but 
holding its own and earning an honest living in 
the thin soil of an Oak wood, as I have seen it 
many a time in the North, I rejoice to remember, 
covering the ground with league-long webs of 
satin, and trying, not unsuccessfully as it seemed 
to me, to outblue the water of the Moray Firth. 
Nay, for that matter, have I not seen the Squills 
this very year at Longleat, not in such quantities, 
to be sure, as in the North, but yet flowing numer- 
ously enough in—and out among the lanes of 
Rhododendron, in rippling tides of lapis lazuli ?— 


SOMERS. sa 
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TREES AT ORTON HALL 


By W. J. BEAN, V.M.H. 


Incense Cedar (Libocedrus decurrens),—In 
form this tree, as we know it in this country, is ore 
of the most arresting of all conifers. Even the 
most unobservant as regards trees would scarcely 
pass two such notable examples as are shown in 
illustration without being attracted by tlem. 
Although there are several well-known decicuous 
trees comparable to this in shape, such as the 
Lombardy Poplar and the Cypress Oak, this 
almost columnar outline is not very common 
among evergreens or among conifers that have 
reached the height of those illustrated; ard 
unlike the Poplar and Oak mentioned 
which are fastigiate ‘“‘ sports ” and more 
or less freaks, the Libocedrus is a genuine | 
species to which this mode of growth is 
perfectly natural. It has, however, been 
in cultivation in Britain since 1853 only, 
and it is possible that, with greater agc, 
trees will assume a more pyramidal or 
broken outline, such as it acquires in its 
native country, and is even now acquiring 
on the Continent. The species is a native 
of California and Oregon, where it is 
frequently 125 feet to 150 feet or even 
more high. We are informed by the 
Marquis of Huntly that the nearer of 
the two trees in the picture is 69 feet 
high, the further one 71 feet 6 inches. 
Both were raised at Orton forty-seven 
years ago from seed produced by a tree 
on the place. There is a well known 
and very fine Incense Cedar in the Royal 
demesne at Frogmore, and other notable 
ones at Tittenhurst in Berkshire. 

Deciduous Cypress (Taxodium dis- 
tichum).—This is one of the most in- 
teresting and well-marked trees of North 
America, and except for a closely related 
species native of Mexico (T. mucronatum) 
is very distinct from all other trees that 
can be grown in our islands. The tiny 
linear leaves, about half an inch long 
and one-sixth as much wide, are pin- 
nately arranged on a slender axis which 


falls away with them in autumn. In 
the mass they give a soft, feathery 
effect not unlike that of a Fern. On 


the leading and flowering twigs the leaves 
are mostly spirally arranged, and in one 
variety, known as pendulum, they are 
all set in this fashion. In a wild state 
the Deciduous Cypress usually inhabits 
Swamps, where its roots and base of 
trunk are submerged for part of the 
year. In cultivation it is very accom- 
modating and thrives well in good, 
perfectly drained soil, succeeding better, 
nevertheless, where its roots have access to 
water, such as they get when the tree is 
planted by the side of stream or lake. The 
Orton Hall tree is 65 feet high, and was, we are 
informed by the Marquis of Huntly, planted 
seventy-five years ago. It still retains the slencer 
pyramidal form characteristic of the tree in its 
youth. With age the crown spreads out into a 
rounded form, very well exemplified by a tree 
pictured in THE GARDEN for January 11, 1913, 
which is in the garden at St. Leonard's Hill, 
Windsor. There are some very fine trees in this 
country, none better, perhaps, than those said 
to have been planted by the then Duke of Argyll 
at Whitton, near Hounslow, some time about the 
middle of the eighteenth century, one of which 
is now over 100 feet high and 14 feet in girth of 


trunk. The tree has a curicus propensity to serd 
up woody protuberances from the roots, which 
sometimes rise above the ground several feet. 
These growths are hollow and are believed to 
serve as anchors in the soft swampy grourd 
affected by the tree in e wild state. A tree at 
Syon has them very \. 211 developed. The 


adaptability of the tree to varying conditions as 
to moisture at the root is well shown by a tree 
growing in the Water Lily pond at Kew. Origin- 
ally a dry hollow, formed by excavatirg gravel 
r any years ago, the site was in 1896 turned irto 
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INCENSE CEDARS (LIBOCEDRUS DECURRENS) AT ORTON HALL. 


a pond by puddling over the surface with clay and 
diverting into it the exhaust water from the 
pumping station. The trunk of a Deciduous 
Cypress which grew at the bottom in dry gravelly 
soil thereby became suddenly submerged at the 
base in about 3 feet of water, and has so remained 
winter and summer for twenty-three years. The 
tree adapted itself perfectly to the new conditions 
and has grown and thriven well ever since. 
Yellow Pine (Pinus ponderosa).—Except 
possibly for the Sugar Pine (P. Lambertiara) this 
tree, as seen both wild and cultivated, is the most 
spectacular of all Pines. In parts of Western North 
America it is occasionally well over 200 feet high, 
and even in England there are several examples 
over half that height. A very impressive tree in 
the collection at Bayfordbury, near Hertfcrd, was 
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a few years ago over 100 feet high, its magnificent 
columnar trunk over 9g feet in girth. According 
to Mr. Elwes, there is one at Powis Castle which 
in 1901 was 105 feet high and ro feet in girth of 
trunk, the lower 60 feet being clear of branches. 
Its leaves are normally in clusters of three and 
from 6 inches to 10 inches Jong, stout, and usually 
falling during their third year. The cones are not 
remarkable for size, being 3 inches to 6 inches 
long, and are far from being as bulky as those of 
its allies Jeffreyi, Sabiniana and Coulteri. Jepson, 
the Californian botanist, describes it as the most 
abundant and widely distributed tree of California, 
reaching its finest development on the Sierra 
Nevada. Here, he says, the traveller ‘“ may 
journey day after day over needle-carpeted or 
grassy ground, mostly free of underbrush, amidst 
great clean shafts 30 feet to 100 feet 
high of massive proportions. . The 
eye never wearies of the fascination of 
the Yellow Pine, but travels contentedly 
{rom trunk to trunk and wanders satis- 
fyingly up and down their splendid 
columns—the finest of any Pine.” The 
tree at Orton Hall is 68 feet 6 inches 
high and seventy years of age. 


Perennial Asters or 


Starworts 
(Michaelmas Daisies) 


ROBABLY of all the types 
of these beautiful autumn 
flowers none is more popular 
than the best varieties of the 
Ericoides_ section. This 
popularity is not to be wondered at 
when we consider the graceful habit 
of growth and abundance of dainty 
little flowers of either white, creamy 
or shades of blue, which render them 
very conspicuous, whether grown in 
borders or as pot plants. For table 
decoration, too, these charming flowers, 
together with their pretty foliage, 
produce an exceedingly fine effect. 

As a grower of nearly all the 
well-known varieties of Ericoides, 1 
venture to say there is no variety 
of this type more beautiful or useful 
than that named Mr. Arthur G. N. 
Launder. This lovely variety grows 
from 2 feet 6 inches to 3 feet 
high, and produces very profusely 
its small, elegantly formed flowers of 
an uncommon bluish colour all over 
the plant, and at the end of each 
stem it bears a raceme-like cluster 
of flowers that last for three to four 
weeks from about the end of September. It 
has very small dark green foliage right down 
to the soil, and a perfect Erica-like habit of 
growth, the combination of which renders this 
particular variety as distinct as it is beautiful. 
Again, it is not only in the border that its attractive- 
ness is shown, but when grown outdoors in an 
8-inch, 9-inch or 10-inch pot it is then the best 
all-round variety extant; or if taken into a green- 
house or conservatory as soon as the flowers begin to 
open, its usefulness is further enhanced by a floral 
display of exceptional beauty. The distinctive- 
ness of this varicty has been fully recognised by 
many enthusiastic amateur and professional 
lovers of these Michaelmas Daisies during the 
past, two seasén3 dt Kas bén in commerce; in 
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fact, one of the largest trade growers of these 
flowers in England informed the writer that the 
variety mentioned had been greatly admired 
by a large number of visitors who annually inspect 
his extensive and unique collection of these easily 
gtown but exquisite hardy plants. A.G. N. L. 


Jack Horner Pulls Out Some 
Darwins 
By THE REV. JOSEPH JACOB. 


HAT follows is the result of this 

double event coming off. ‘‘ Thanks, 

ethanks to thee, my worthy friends.” 

Jack, naturally, has fished out what 

he likes. Luckily, I like them too, 

or there might be “ ructions ” in the Tulip parterre, 

as of late there have been in the rock garden. 

Oh, my ! when “A. A.” and “C. E.” put on their 

spurs, don’t the sparks fly ! Readers, please don’t 

be frightened ; “ J. H.” and “J. J.” are at peace. 

We have never so much as bought a goose quill; 

and as to a pipe—well, we have never thought 

it necessary even to begin to learn to smoke—the 
pipe of peace is such a remote contingency. 

After these remarks, which are intended to convey 
the idea of entire agreement between Jack and 
myself, I give the list of his plums—William Gold- 
ring, Jubilee, Fra Angelico, Arizona, Millet, Valentin, 
Ronald Gunn, City of Haarlem, The International, 
Allard Pierson, Euterpe, Jefferies and Massachu- 
setts. The collection may be described as having 
a sort of Rembrandtesque tone in its deep rich 
colouring. They might be the colours on the great 
painter’s palette. Why should our fancies of the 
moment run on these lines ? As good ask: What 
makes fashion? Fashions and likes are as the 
wind. No one can tell whence they come and 
whither and when they go. Euterpe and Massa- 
chusetts alone relieve the sombreness of the 
colouring, but they are far removed from a bright 
red Flambeau or an Isis. Our choice reflects our- 
selves. We are sobered by all that is taking place 
around us. We can choose no others. This is at 
once an apology and an explanation—Wiliam 
Goldring and The International belong to that 
unfortunate colour which, like Snowball, we fre- 
quently find it convenient to dip. Possibly you 
have not heard about Snowball. Snowball was a 
native of Guinea who was converted to Christianity 
by a Catholic priest, who baptised him by total 
immersion and at the same time gave him a 
new name—Patrick. After the ceremony was over 
the good man said, ‘‘ Now, remember, you are 
no longer Snowball, but Patrick; and one thing 
you must never do, and that is to eat flesh meat 
on a Friday.” The second Friday after this event, 
Snowball, now Patrick, was found enjoying a good 
square meal of kangaroo. ‘“ How is this; did I 
not tell you never to eat flesh meat on a Friday, 
and did you not promise me you would not ? Do 
you know it is very wicked to break your promise ? ’’ 
“ Oh, Father, I am not wicked; I have not broken 
my word. I just did what you did to me. I took 
the kangaroo down to the river and dipped it 
and called it fish.” Nearly everyone dips magenta ; 
and if I say I never do and then call William Gold- 
ring and The International a rich deep ruby red, 
scoffers will say I am inconsistent ; all the same, 
they seem to me to be miles apart from the colour 
so often met with in Dahlias from seed. The 
International is thé deeper toned of the two and 
is a particularly shapely flower. By the way, some- 
one onc? dipped William Goldring and made it 
Tara, just as Yolande was dipped and became 
Duchess of Westminster. Exercising its plenary 
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powers, the Royal Horticultural Society has re- 
dipped them, and they now go out into the world in 
the Tulip Nomenclature Committee’s Report without 
a stain upon their character. Millet and Allard 
Pierson belong to the crimson maroons. Their rich 
colouring always appeals to visitors. Allard has 
the darker complexion and is much the taller of 
the two. In the trials at Wisley there was a differ- 
ence of 8 inches between them, Millet being but 
19 inches high. Jubilee and Valentin are both 
classed as violet purple; that is, they belong to the 
same colour family as The Bishop. In fact, insome 
stages of its growth Valentin is very similar to that 
famous variety. Jubilee has a splendid deep rich 
blue purple, somewhat egg-shaped bloom, darker in 
tone than The Bishop and of equal, if not of higher 
rank. In my estimation it puts such varietics as 
Velvet King and Purple Perfection out of court. I 
can only say, as dear old Mr. G. H. Van Waveren once 
said to me of Couleur Cardinal, ‘‘ I wish I had acres 
of it.” Arizona and Fra Angclico again make a 
pair. They are dubbed maroon black, but Arizona 
has more of the first half of the compound in it 
and Fra Angelico more of the second. This last is 
at least a week or ten days earlier. No Tulip, or 
hardly any Tulip, ‘has such a highly polished 
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unusual. When it “ breaks ” or becomes rectified 
the effect is not very pronounced ; the flower simply 
looks a little darker. Broken and unbroken it has 
a decided Rembrandt look. Two’s company and 
three’s none. Please don’t think any the less of 
the tall, exquisitely beautiful Massachusetts 
because it is the thirteenth. It is my ‘‘ cast up ” 
by the sea of 1919, and I find “ the girls all love 
Jack.” Tall and fair, the Tulip type of a tall, 
good-looking athletic English boy, one who could 
make a “hundred” and be certain of a ‘right 
and left.” Possibly he would redouble ‘ no 
trumps ” and even dip magenta. 


Hibiscus syriacus 


HIS handsome shrub, which has been, 
and is still, flowering well in many 
gardens, was mentioned by Gerarde 
among the garden shrubs of his time, 
and it has been cultivated in this country 
for well over 300 years. The specimen shown in 
the accompanying illustration in a cottage garden 
in the village or hamlet of Lightwater, Surrey, is 
known to be over 100 years old—it is possibly more 


A VETERAN TREE OF HIBISCUS SYRIACUS IN A COTTAGE GARDEN IN SURREY. 


looking surface. Chance has decreed that Jack’s 
plums should hunt in pairs, if such a mix up of 
metaphors is allowable, so again we have Mauve 
Clair and Euterpe. Euterpe is described as a 
rosy lilac and Mauve Clair as a lilac. The former 
is a very old favourite of mine. I like its rosy tone 
and the dainty, coy incurving of the edges of its 
outer petals so much. Mauve Clair is an old 
acquaintance that I had lost sight of for some 
years. It is an important-looking Tulip, stately 
and tall, and’ particularly telling in its old age. 
Jefferies and City of Haarlem are shades of red ; 
otherwise as unlike as two reds can be. Jefferies is 
—is—I must dip it—a bright ruby red—one of 
the earliest of all the Darwins to come into flower. 
Unfortunately, its handsome face is hidden away 
and is only to be found in one or two places ; but 
what a delightful combination Jefferies and Valentin 
do make. City of Haarlem is a huge deep, dark- 
looking scarlet. It has one characteristic which is 


the cottage in the background is about 300 years old. 
The old cottager takes a great interest in this 
tree, and, in order that its roots shall not be dis- 
turbed, makes a point of growing Mint under 
the branches and around its main stem—a sugges- 
tion that was handed down to him from an earlier 
generation. When in full bloom the tree is an 
object of great beauty and interest. The flowers 
are single, pale blush almost white, with a large 
crimson maroon blotch at the base of each petal. 
The variety is similar to, if not identical wth, 
one known as Hamabo. 

This species was supposed to have been intro- 
duced from Syria, and in earlier times it was 
known as the Syrian Ketmie. Possibly it came 
to us from Syria, but it has never been found 
truly wild except in India and China. There is 
no shrub more beautifal in English gardens in 
late August and September, especially if the months 
be ‘hot-and ‘sunny. 
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A Dream that Came True in the Alps 


By 


N, Tug GARDEN of April 20, 1918, was given 

some account: of the Inter-Allied Picture 

Exhibition at Montreux for the benefit 

of disabled soldiers interned in Switzerland, 

and the part taken therein by Mr. George 
Flemwell, the painter and writer of books on 
Alpine flowers and other subjccts. In July and 
August this year was an exhibition at Zermatt 
of Mr. Flemwell’s paintings for the benefit of the 
needy (guides and others) in the Valley of Zermatt. 
I have recently received a cleverly illustrated 
catalogue of these pictures, also a letter, dated 
Lac Noir, Zermatt, August 19, from which some 
extracts may be of interest to lovers of 
the Alps and her flora [as well as to 
believers in dreams. 

The Lac Noir, or Schwarzsee, hotel 
(8,494 feet) is one of the very highest 
houses in the Alps. It makcs a most 
attractive walk of some two and a half 
hours above Zermatt. On the ascent 
the Gorner glacier, the, Breithorn and 
other giants afford superb views; and 
the well-worn track to the famous 
Théodule Pass is quitted for that to 
the right; in fact, we make straight 
for the Matterhorn, which towers its 
mighty head to the south-west, whence 
the jagged Hörnli' ridge descends to- 
wards Zermatt and forms a barrier to 
the basin containing] the little lake, 
which, save in summer, is a mass of ice 
and snow. 

Here is a photograph of the Mat- 
terhorn from the Hérnli ridge, taken 
from a black and white drawing by 
E. T. Compton, once in the possession 
of the writer. In accurate detail it is — 
characteristic of the work of that 
master. At about 10,500 feet on that 
ridge I have gathered inter alia the 
charming little Campanula cenisia, which 
sends its fibrous roots so deep into the 
stony soil; the purple and yellow 
Linaria alpina, the fleshy Thkaspi rotundi- 
foliam, and the milk-white blossoms of 
Cerastium) alpinum, one of the most 
widely spread of high alpine plants in 
Europe, Asia and North America. 

At the Lac Noir one is in the very 
heart of the mountains; the glaciers, 
the snows and mighty cliffs are at 
one’s very door. In fine weather 
the screnity of the place is sublime, 
but in bad weather there is an 
awful grandeur about the elements, 
and one realises why the roots of those tiny 
plants penetrate so far.” 

But to return to Flemwell, who, bythe way, 
is finishing his book on Zermatt this season: 
“ We fied the crowd—the Tango-dancing crowd, 
at Zcrmatt, and we filed the fuss surrounding 
my exhibition. This place (Lac Noir) 
I had not studied closely, and as I want to finish 
with the Zermatt district, I decided to come here. 
And it is very interesting. You know it more 
or less, but I guess you’ve not known it under so 
peculiar an aspect as it wears this year. The 
impressions gathered by new-comers to the Alps 
‘his season cannot be normal; indeed, they risk 


*September 2.—‘‘The past few days we have had 
fome terrible weather, and one night when the wind was of 
hurricane force and the thunder roiled again and again in 
the cliffs of the Cervin, I felt all but prepared to find the 
hotel beinu carried down uy on Zermatt! And this morning 
we awoke amid snow.” 


H. STUART THOMPSON. 


being largely false. Never in living memory 
was so much snow known in this district as there 
was last winter. Consequently only now are the 
mountain-sides ridding themselves of their cover- 
ing. Huge snowdrifts were piled up here in 
unwonted places even till the first weeks of August. 
June was of torrid heat and rainless; where the 
snow had gone things were baked, and virtually 
there’s no grass at all on the higher pastures this 
year. Then July was positively wintry; the 
Potato patches at Zermatt were three times frozen, 
and vegetation generally received a further set- 
back. And now in August we're in blazing heat, 


THE MATTERHORN FROM THE HORNLI. 
From a drawing by E. T. Compton. 


and I’ve never seen the Cervin showing so much 
bare rock. 

“ Thus to the botanist and to the entomologist 
the Alps have not offered their usual harvest. 
Goodness knows when Alyssum alpestre has 
blossomed! Twice I sought it, at its proper 
season on the further side of the Gornergrat, 
but there was too much snow. Yet, curiously, 
here above the foot of the Hérnli, Crepis jubata 
is flourishing as I’ve never before seen it. 

“To-day I have found Biscutella, Lloydia, 
Ranunculus pyrenzus, R. glacialis, Thlaspi corym- 
bosum, Saxifraga biflora, Anemone baldensis 
[quite rare in Switzerland.—H. S. T.], Gentiana 
imbricata, Draba aizoides and others of the first- 
comers in full, fresh blossom; and never have I 
seen before the Alpine Burnet (Z. exudans) in 
such a jumble of stages: the chrysalides, cater- 
pillars and perfect insects abounding everywhere ! 
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‘“ Of course, from the very nature of the ground 
and its variety of aspects and conditions within 
a small radius, all the live seasons may be met 
with in an hour’s stroll in the Alps at this altitude ; 
yet I venture to say that this peculiarity is most 
uncommonly marked this year. 

“ As for the vegetation more immediately 
around Zermatt, it has been remarkably poor 
and disappointing. I looked in vain this year 
for such things as Androsace septentrionalis and 
Viola pinnata; probably they were scorched 
beyond finding. And such things as the Edelweiss 
and Sulphur Anemone have been misleadingly 
puny. ... 

“ Do you believe in dreams? Here’s a curious 
coincidence. The other morning, outside this 
hotel I saw a man cutting up plants of Potentilla 
multifida ; and I went up to him and said: ‘Oh, 
you've found it, have you? Most people 
walk upon it!’ He looked up as if 
he thought it impertinence on my part, 
so I said ‘It’s all right; I know all 
about that plant. Dr. Christ this year 
sent a special commission to secure 
specimens of it for him.’ 

“The man then introduced himself 
(he was Dr. Thellung, the botanist of 
Zurich) and said: ‘To tell the truth, 
' I have come up here to look for Oxy- 
tropis fostida, a plant I’ve never yet 
found in my life. Last night at Zermatt 
I dreamt that I found it, and not only 
found it, but found its white-bloomed 
form. In which direction must I go 
to find it, do you think?’ I said, 
‘ Well, that’s extraordinary. Just this 
very morning, before breakfast, I found 
the plant for the first time in my life 
—and not only found the plant, but 
found it bearing pure white blooms! 
If you’ll come with me, I'll show it to 
you.’ And three minutes’ walk from the 
house I brought him to a small colony 
of five or six plants.” 

Oxytropis fostida is a plant with - 
viscid, fæœætid glands, pale yellow or 
rarely white flowers, and slightly curved 
and channelled pod. It is a _ high 
Alpine species of the Central and 
Eastern Alps, but in Switzerland only 
recorded from the Valais. 


BUTTERFLIES 


HERE are mornings in 
September which make one 
think that, compared with 
early autumn — calm, dewy, 
warm, sunny, scented, cat- 
cradled with gossamer — the other 

seasons of the year are savourless. On one such 
morning, standing beside a generous bush of Buddleia 
variabilis amplissima, I saw a sight which made 
me utter hurriedly a certain low but far-carrying 
sibilation which I use for a ‘‘ call’? and which 
always brings Christopher if he is within the garden 
bounds—which low whistle, by frequent practice, 
has been trained to express a variety of emotions. 
On the occasion in question the note was one of 
impatient trepidation, and it brought Christopher 
running. 

“ Have you ever seen a Peacock, Christopher ?” 
I cried, while he was still in the distance. 

“ Yes,” said he, slowing down, and seeming fo 
think that he had been made to run under false 
pretences. ‘‘ Yes, I have seen Squire Goodwood's 
peacock at Calabash Manor, and heard it too, 
worse luck !”’ 

“Ador t mean that,” said D 


" Look!” 
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And, looking, he drew in his breath with a 
hissing inspiration, which, with him, means wonder 
combined with admiration; for Christopher 
emits this inarticulate and involuntary sound 
only when he beholds a miracle. And a miracle 
he now beheld, for on one of the purple fox- 
brushes of the Buddleia there lay, in all its magnifi- 
cence, outspread like a Sultan’s tent, a glorious 
Vanessa Io. No need to tell Christopher why 
I had called it a ‘‘ Peacock,” for the “eyes” 
on all four of its wings flashed in the sun with an 
iridescence which even the Squire’s bird would 
have felt bound to respect. At length, tired of 
thrusting its trunk endlessly down into the purple 
tubes, Vanessa took to flight, from flower to flower, 
from bush to bush, with both of us in hot pursuit. 
Slim Christopher, in his tight-fitting corduroys, 
flitting from point to point in the wake of the 
Peacock, looked like a somewhat shapely day- 
moth, whereas my own ineffectualco mpromise 
between dignity and rapidity 
of movement must have 
appeared, I am afraid, had 
there been anyone to observe 
it, a trifle ridiculons, for I 
am no longer so lissom as I 
have been. Anyhow, we 
managed to keep the but- 
terfly in view till it fluttered 
up into the blue and over 
the garden wall into the 
meadow. This was a year 
ago, and Christopher is not 
now so unlearned in butter- 
flies as he was then. Besides 
the Cabbage butterfly, which 
he detests as the original 
cause of spraying, he, knows 
at least three. 

Yesterday (September 8) 
we had again, as last year, 
an ideal September day. 
Except for the Cabbage 
White, I do not think that 
this has been on the whole 
a good year for butterflies. 
But if they have been less 
numerous, they have not 
been less exquisite. Our 
Buddleia had bloomed itself 
out and been cut down, 
though one we planted in 
the churchyard was still in 
its glory. In default of the 
Buddleia as a butterfly ren- 
dezvous, its place has been / 
taken by a fine purple Sedum 
spectabile and some Col- 
lerette Dahlias «: growing 
close by. Yesterday, on 
the tabular top of the 
Sedum, a Peacock, a Red Admiral and two Lesser 
Tortoiseshells were sipping the sweets. As we 
stood, Christopher and I, looking down on the 
Sedum, I could not help thinking that, beautiful 
as it was, the Peacock, beside the scarlet horseshoe 
and snowy stripes of the Admiral, looked just a 
little under eclipse—moonlight, as it were, to the 
Admiral’s sunlight. Anyhow, the two of them, 
with the barred Tortoiseshells, made a handsome 
quartet. 

“ See how the sun shines through the Admiral’s 
wing ! ” Christopher remarked. 

“ My dear boy,” I objected, “how can that 
be? Don’t you see that the wing is coated with 
thick feathery scales? The sun surely cannot 
shine through these.” 

“ It looks to me as if it shone,” he said. 

“ Does it so?” said I. Whereupon we both 
got down upon the garden walk (like two Red 
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Indians listening for footsteps) so as to get a 
horizontal view of the wing against the sunlight ; 
and, sure enough, the light. shone through the 
Admiral’s wing, much as it does on a sunny Sunday 
through the east window of the church. 

When we had regained the vertical, I remarked 
to Christopher the extreme beauty of the Admiral’s 


colouring. 
“ The Admiral,” said I, ‘is even more beautiful 
than the Peacock. Don’t you think so, 


Christopher ? ” 

Now Christopher, while he is too upright of 
heart to say what he does not think, has yet too 
much native courtesy to dissent from your opinions 
with a brutal frankness. 

“ But I do love the Peacock,” was what he 
answered, amiably hedging. 

To-day, once more, we have a September 
ne plus ultra—a day of days. The Vanessa is 
again on the Sedum spectabile, and also a Tortoise- 
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GUNNERAS BY THE LAKE AT WISLEY. 


shell. But the Admiral is gone. Gone also is 
Christopher—for the choir annual “ outing”; 
and surely no one better deserves a Church holiday, 
for Matins and Evensong might proceed almost 
as easily without the parson as without Christopher. 
But, somehow, four eyes see the butterflies better 
than two. SOMERS. 


Verbena venosa.—There is a bed of this charm- 
ing perennial now in full bloom near the Palm 
House at Kew. It is a dense mass of purple 
violet flowers. This delightful plant is very 
hardy and less subject to frost than the majority 
of Verbenas. It is easy to winter the fleshy roots 
if lifted in autumn, packed thickly into boxes, 
and put in a cool place. The young shoots 
can then be planted in the spring. In borders 
this plant will last for years if given suitable pro- 
tection during the winter months. 
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Beauty of Form in the 


Flower Garden 


WHEN visiting the Bournemouth Public Gardens 
recently I was much struck with a very fine clump 
of Gunnera (or Prickly Rhubarb as it is sometimes 
named). Mr. W. Robinson, in his ‘‘ English 
Flower Garden,” mentions a fine specimen of this 
plant growing in the rock garden at Narrow Water, 
County Down, that had thrown up twenty-five 
leaves, the largest of which measured 9 feet 6 inches 
across. I had no opportunity of measuring those 
at Bournemouth, but the superb giant leaves were 
in perfect condition, for the plant is placed where it 
gets both moisture and sun; it is protected by 
Rhododendrons and Bamboos, and is also sheltered 
by rising ground. This handsome foliage plant 
we!l deserves a place in every garden where space 


A SCENE IN SEPTEMBER. 


permits and where it may obtain shelter from rough 
winds. It is on the land what the Victoria regia 
is on the water. For those who require a noble 
foliage plant that does not require so much 
space as Gunnera scabra, the Crimson-flowered 
Rhubarb is a fine thing. I saw this growing in 
Mr. George Paul’s garden not long ago, where it 
looked most decorative. The Globe Artichoke, 
with its finely cut grey foliage, is, to my mind, 
far more valuable for decorative use than for edible 
purposes. It closely resembles the Acanthus, 
so beloved by the Greeks and immortalised in the 
capitals of their Corinthian columns. For thcse 
who have a smaller space at their disposal, 
Funkia Sieboldii, with its bold grey leaves, 
and F. Fortunei, with foliage of a more 
glaucous or bluish tint, are always delight- 
ful, )and7 they)\/do_ “well ‘in ‘a cool, half-shady 
position. H. H. WARNER. 
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PROFITABLE APPLES 


HE varieties depicted will ensure 

attention from those who wish to 

obtain a productive crop where the areas 

are of somewhat confined space. Cox's 

Orange Pippin, a variety of great merit 
and probably the most sought-after dessert kind 
in the world, is so well known that the mention 
of systems of cultivation may appear somewhat 
superfluous. This variety has the reputation 
of being self-sterile, hence unproductive; but 
I know of many instances of a bounteous crop 
being taken from trees annually. Around the 
district of Ross, Hereford and Tenbury there are 
trees in proximity to affinity pollinators, which 
ensure these yearly crops. In one particular 
instance the old Crab variety acted most success- 
fully as the agent; in another, Lord Suffield and 
Worcester Pearmain; and, especially 
noticeable in the Ross orchard, 
pollination is effected by Cherry 
Pearmain. These trees are all on 
the westward aspect of the Cox’s 
Orange Pippin. 

The largest crops on a restricted 
limit of growth, are usually those 
from cordons and four-tier 
espaliers, planted in groups, with 
Worcester Pearmain and Bismarck 
at intervals of, say, one pollinator 
to every five trees of Cox’s 
Orange Pippin, and success will 
attend the effort if the trees are 
situated in a westward aspect. 

Standard and half-standard 
forms will succeed on medium 
loam with a site facing south or 
south-west, arranging the affinities 
as before stated. Never cut a 
Crab tree down in the vicinity of 
an orchard. The essential for 
health and productiveness is to 
follow a four years’ course of 
manuring, viz., first year, basic © 
slag ; second year, bone-meal and 
shoddy ; third year, a dressing of 
slaked lime ; fourth year, a dressing 
of well-decayed farmyard manure 
lightly forked in, then a 
sprinkling of flowers of sulphur 
evenly distributed over the 
plantation. 

Allington Pippin, an acknow- 
ledged variety of continual produc- 
tiveness and one of much merit, 
does remarkably well in bush, 
cordon and half-standard form, 
even small trees carrying heavy 
crops of luscious and even-shaped fruit, with 
markings often teimptingly coloured. It is a 
profitable market sort, but sometimes addicted 
to spot, especially on soils of a retentive character. 
Those with small gardens will do well to bear 
this variety in mind, as it is a sure cropper, 
especially if in proximity to Lord Suffield. The 
photograph was taken in the gardens of J. W. 
Cole, Esq., Brislington, Bristol. 

Peasgood’s Nonsuch has always stood in the 
front rank of Apples for its beauty and contour 
of fruit. No variety has gained more admirers 
than this noble and finished sort. The veins of 
colouring are quite artistic, and many 
individual fruits have turned the scale at 260z. 
The huge specimens often staged at fruit and 
other exhibitions have been the means of bringing 
numerous clients to the nurserymen, as one cannot 
resist the temptation of trying this varicty. As 
the growth is somewhat spreading, the tree requires 
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a little more space in the garden, and the best 


systems are as bushes and half-standards. Fine 
fruits can be obtained from cordons and espalier- 
trained trees, but the highest-coloured specimens 
are those grown on bushes. The tree is a gross 
feeder and requires a medium loam for it to bear 
the best crops. Pruning must be carried out 
judiciously and not too severely, just thinning 
the inside growth; this will allay the ravages 
of canker, especially if a slab be placed under 
the roots at planting-time. . 

Newton Wonder is of great commercial value, 
and recognised as a sort no one can do without. 
It is undoubtedly a come-to-stay variety, a good 
cropper of first-class fruit which always commands 
top price as a culinary sort, and productive on 
most soils, but prefers a medium retentive loam. 
Standard, half-standard, bush, cordon and espatier 
forms seem to be suitable for this splendid Apple 
which holds its own among the six best cooking 
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CORDON APPLE TREES AT BRISTOL. 


From left to right: Allington Pippin, Cox's Orange Pippin, Worcester Pearmain. 


market varieties. The tree is a gross feeder, and 
pruning must be attended to in a practical manner 
and well timed to enable the tree to make a 


balanced head; in fact, this refers to all fruit. 


trees. The fruits shown at exhibitions are 
generally obtained from bush trees on the Paradise 
stock, although many fine specimens have been 
produced from young orchard standards. This 
variety requires good cultivation and it will pay 
to give it every attention. GEORGE LOVELOCK. 


The Kew Flagstaff.—Extensive preparations are 
being made for the erection of this gigantic flag- 
staff. Experts have been engaged for the work, 
and it is hoped that it will be up in a few weeks’ 
time. This magnificent specimen of Douglas 
Fir, which is 214 feet long, will arouse great 
interest when it is erected, as it is the largest 
flagstaff in the world. 
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Comments on “ The 
Garden” of September 13 


By “ANNE AMATEUR.” 


HE best number for a long time! Every 

page interesting (even ‘‘ Notes of the 

Week,” which I often skip when they 

concern grand rare Kew plants I know 

naught of). Mr. Easlea is a true 
“ amateur ” of garden Roses, though a professional 
grower. I always find his letters of deepest interest. 
I went last week to look for Gentiana Pneumo- 
nanthe on the moor where it has grown for twenty 
years ; but, alas! some wretch (? a rock gardener) 
has taken it all away, and its place will know it 
no more. It did not grow in a bog, but among 
dry Ling and Gorse, I sent a specimen to Kew 
the first time I found it, so am sure I name it 
correctly. Solanum jasminoides 
(Climbing Potato Flower) covers 
the front of a little house near 
here. I’m always meaning to get 


a plant, but forget it instead. 
“Wheat and Roses” was an 
unusual combination. What a 


“ Roseland ” Kingscote must be! 

Hydrangeas (“ Idle Rangers” a 
dear old Mrs. Malaprop I knew 
used to call them) are a grand 
show this year all about the 
south-east corner of England, where 
I have been motor touring on 
holiday recently. They vary in 
colour greatly in different districts, 
inclining to blue where iron is 
present in the soil or water. 

‘“ Covent Garden Market ” was to 
me the most interesting article of 
all. Of course, being a Londoner 
born and bred, I’ve never been 
there. Now I live in the country 
I hope some day to visit it. But 
our ever-delightful ‘‘ Somers” would 
impart a charm to any place of 
which he writes. 

Date Palms are only known to 
me in thumb pots. Dainty little 
darlings they are in their babyhood. 
All Miss Jekyll writes of flower 
colours in gardens is valuable 
and interesting. She has the 
gift of making her readers see with 


her eyes. ‘‘September Flowers” 
was even more than usually 
charming. 


I was delighted to find many of 
my favourites in Jack Hormer’s 
list, but (I’m going to get into 
disgrace again, probably, for I’m sure Mesdamcs 
Madeline Jones and Frances Walsh think I ought 
to be severely punished for daring to dislike what 
others admire, so please, your Reverence, don’t 
be very hard on me) I do hate pot Hyacinths. 
Fat, ungraceful things! I don’t consider them 
“ true ladies’ flowers’’ at all (more like a man’s 
“fine woman"!). They always remind me 
of the very stout womenfolk, wonderfully arrayed 
in tight-fitting, light-hued shining satins and 
silks, I used to see at City feasts when in early 
days I went now and again to dreadfully long 
dinners in oak-panelled halls of City companies, 
where gorgeous gold plate decked the tables 
and there were no flowers, or only a few ill-arranged 
ones; and aboard the State barge, the Manis 
Wood, with its superabundant cold collations 
and ever-flowing champagne. When, 1 wonder, 
shall_I\see, the Hyacinths. still hoped for—with the 
lovely colours of cultivated ones and the grace of 
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wild ones; for here I differ—for once 
only—from “ Somers.” Wild Hyacinths 
lightly arranged are most charming in 
tall, slender glasses, and last fairly well, 
though in bundles such as he describes 
they are “ heavy and lumpish.” 

“A Painters” ‘‘ Putting Flowers 
Together ” and his readers’ replies vie 


with Miss Jekyll in interest. What 
greater compliment can I pay? 
Sir Herbert Maxwell’s “ British 


Forestry ” I study with close attention, 
for though he writes for great land- 
owners, he also helps “little ones like 
ms.” My “forest” consists of a 
little belt of Pines and Firs planted to 
form a screen on the north-east 
boundary of my three acres. In this 
my “ pocket Bournemouth,” so far (six 
years) the Scots Pines promise to do 
best. Next spring I must plant some 
Corsican ones, for rabbits are a plague 
here, though not so bad as that accursed 
bird the pheasant, who is worse than 
crows or rats or rabbits, for he eats 
everything we try to grow, as well as 
the fowls’ food, and then grumbles him- 
slf off to sleep every evening. Prob- 
ably he suffers from over-eating. 


_— 


Prizes for London 
Gardens 


N organisation which encourages 
gardening in London, known as 
the London Gardens Guild 


(Offices: London Garden. 


Settlement, 61, Penrose 
Street, Walworth Road, S.E.17) has 
again held a successful all-London com- 
petitiom. Each borough branch of the 
Guild organises garden competitions 
and flower shows. The Marylebone 
Branch held a grand Victory garden 
fête and show at Lord’s’ Cricket 
Ground on September 6. A silver chal- 
lenge cup presented by Lady Howard 
de Walden for the best-tended cottage 
garden was won by Mr. Johns, 6, Ord- 
nance Road, whose garden, divided 
iato vegetable and flower sections, was 
simply a picture to behold. The top illus- 
tration is of the first-prize front garden. 
It is not a suburban garden, but a 
tiny forecourt in a poor district of 
Marylebone. 

Clematis in a Town Garden.— 
Many readers who are unfortunate 
enough to reside in smoky towns would 
hardly believe that the fine specimen 
of C. Jackmanni shown in the accom- 
panying illustration was grown in a 
Town garden. But it did, and was one 
of the pretty features in the garden 
of Mr. Cole, 10, Queen’s Road, 'Maryle- 
bone, which gained second prize. 


SMALL LONDON GARDENS 

Ir seems such a pity that so many of the 
little gardens all over London should 
be left to evergreens and soot, when 
the few feet of ground might be such 
a pleasure to everybody. Surely we 
need all the beauty we can get—we 
who have to live a Town life. But it 
needs patience and much care and love 
to combat all the troubles that rise up 
and fight against a gardener in Town 
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A SMALL FORECOURT IN LONDON 


HARDY FLOWERS. 


MADE BEAUTIFUL 


WITH 


(First prise ın open competition.) 


ARCHWAY OF CLEMATIS OVER STONE STEPS IN A BAGK 


GARDEN 


IN 


MARYLEBONE. 


(Second prize.) 
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still, much may be done by anyone who 
really has his heart in it. There are a 
great many plants ‘that will do in 
London, but, offcourse, not everything, 
and we must not expect to get the 
wealth of colour which we know and 
long for and see in country gardens. I 
am only [thinking and writing about 
little gardens such as I see all round 
me, where no gardener at all is kept 
and where, probably, economy is an 
object and not much can be spent. 

Most people who care for a garden 
at all know the simple routine of spring 
and autumn sowing and planting, and 
many ;people put in}bulbs, which 
are, perhaps, the most satisfactory 
things in Town, but they have one 
defect—they are short-lived; and, beau- 
tiful as Daffodils, Tulips and Hya- 
cinths are while they last, we want 
something afterwards to¥carry on the 
beauty right through the summer and 
autumn, and there is really quite a 
number of plants that will do well in 
Town if given some little care. I will 
give a list of what flowers I have 
seen in a little front garden, perhaps 
20 feet square: Lupines (blue and 
white), Delphiniums, Canterbury Bells, 
Antirrhinums, Stocks, Violas, Petunias, 
Wallflowers, White Campanulas, 
Geraniums, Dorothy Perkins Cluster 
Rose, and Carnations. 

Many people who ought to know say 
“ Never try turf in {London,” but I 
cannot agree. Green turf is so refresh- 
ing to look at and so restful, and can 
be grown in London tf (and it is a big 
‘if ’’) you can have sun, or, rather, if it 
is not overshadowed by trees, Shade it 
will stand, but under trees I have never 
known it to succeed. 

Certainly flat stones, or even bricks, 
mak@ a delightful place for sitting out, 
and can be kept clean and, with 
flower borders round them, and perhaps 
a stone vase or sundial as a centre, 
look charming; but they are expensive 
to put down, and the outlay has to be 
considered. If expense does not matter, 
it takes away nearly, but not quite, 
all one’s difficulties, and one can make 
an almost perfect little garden practically 
anywhere. 

- Perhaps the first thing to look to in 
these little gardens is neatness. Garden 
flowers never show to their best if the 
edges of the borders are untidy, the 
paths unswept, and the grass uncut; 
so, to begin with, I should make my 
bit of ground neat and then see what 
there was to start on: perhaps merely 
a little border or a square bed in front 
with a few Irises and Sunflowers, or 
perhaps nothing but Laurels and Ivy. 
Neither Laurels nor Ivy are any good 
in London; evergreens of all kinds 
get very dirty and collect dust, there- 
fore I should say, take them away ; 
but if kept they should be clipped 
well back in spring and autumn and 
frequently syringed. Autumn is, of 
course, the only season in which to do 
much to start your garden; you can 
then put a little manure on the borders 
and plant. I have found mixed 
cheap-» Hyacinths pand low - growing 
Tulips, double ) Daffodils and Crocuses 
(if you are not¢bethered by sparrows, 
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which always attack Crocuses) do well in 
London, make your little garden gay and charm- 
ing all the spring, and need very little attention. 
When over and the leaves die down, I have 
found it best to take up all bulbs and keep 
them dry somewhere till next autumn. If left 
in the ground they get eaten by slugs, and come up 
in the spring, if at all, stunted, and seldom flower. 

It is much best to buy what seedlings you want 
to put in in the spring. It takes too much time 
and room to grow them from seed and transplant. 
Of course, when you plant in the spring rather 
depends on the weather, and our springs are very 
uncertain ; but for London the earlier you can do it 
the better, so as to get the plants to flower early. I 
should say as soon as ever you see the plants in the 
florists’ shops, get them and plant them, choosing 
when the ground is damp and not in a cold, drying 
east wind; if you have dry weather after planting 
you must water the seedlings at first. 

Of course, what you like to buy must depend on 
your own taste, but there is a long list to choose 
from. I will only put down a few of what I have 


found do best in London with moderate care: | 


Antirrhinums, Canterbury Bells, Carnations, Stocks, 
Verbenas, Petunias, all kinds of Marigolds, Violas, 
blue Lobelias, and the dark, small Nasturtiums. 
I have found it answers, after planting out the 
borders in the spring, to buy a packet of Mignonette 
seed and just throw it over the border and leave it 
to come up as it likes; you get a few good plants 
generally, quite worth its small cost and trouble. 
The only other seed I have found it worth while 
to sow is Nasturtiums (the common dwarf ones), 
but it is difficult to get good seed, I am afraid. 
September is the time to plan out your little 
garden, and then, at the end of the month, or in 
October or even November, set it ready for the 
spring planting and sowing. Grass is best sown 
late in September or early in the spring, but nearly 
all garden work must be regulated by the weather, 
and one has to use common sense. Having done 
all, you will have your reward the following 
year. L.C. S. 


Good Crops of Peas Ne Plus 
Ultra and Veitch’s Prodigy 


[ AM sending a photograph of two rows of 
Peas which I grew this year. The one on 
the right is Ne Plus Ultra, sown on April 17; the 
left is Veitch’s Prodigy, which was sown on April 30. 
They were grown on ground that was meadow 
land last year. It was double dug in January 
this year, and before we put the Peas in we took 
out a trench and put in a good dressing of manure. 
From the time they came up we started a six 
weeks’ drought, but we used to water them over- 
head every night with stream water. When 
about 4 feet high they had a bad attack of thrip 
and went nettle-headed, and I feared they: had 
‘gone west,” but we ‘‘ Abolled ” them and gave 
them a deluge with the hose, and they got over it, 
though there were traces here and there. The 
Ne Plus Ultra were about 9 feet 6 inches high, and 
the Prodigy 8 feet 6 inches. I had never before 
eaten finer Peas nor seen such a crop. At the time 
the photograph was taken we had gathered a 
large number. G. A. FLoyp. 


Chrysanthemums.—The eailier-flowering varie- 
ties should be taken indoors as soon as they show 
colour. The house should be kept freely venti- 
lated, and artificial heat should meantime only 
be employed in damp and foggy weather. Later 
varieties should be kept outdoors as long as it can be 
done with safety. A careful watch should be kept 
for the faintest trace of mildew, and, when seen, a 
dusting of flowers of sulphur should be applied. 


THE GARDEN. 
Gardening of the Week 


FOR SOUTHERN GARDENS. 


The Kitchen Garden. 


Carrots.—The main crop of Carrots should 
now be lifted. Select the best for winter use. 
Those which are cracked or otherwise blemished 
may be put by for immediate use. Carrots may 
be stored for the winter in ashes, but they must 
not be placed in large heaps, or they will becc me 
heated. Cover only slightly with ashes till there 
is danger of very hard frcst. 

Late Peas.—Tits are often very troublesome 
among late Peas, and if measures are not taken 
to prevent their depredations, they will destroy 
the whole crop. The most effective way to deal 
with them is to cover the rows with fish-netting. 

French Beans.—A sowing of a good dwarf 
forcing Bean may now be made in pots. QOsborne’s 
Forcing is an excellent variety for present sowing. 
Sow about six or seven seeds in a good rich 
compost in a 7-inch pot. Place them in a warm, 
moist house to germinate; then put them near 
the light. During warm, sunny weather syringe 
them with rain-water twice a day. 


Fruit Under Glass. 


Strawberries in Pots.—Now that the plants 
are well rooted, it will be safe to water them more 
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liberally. Give them a dose of liquid manure 
two or three times a week. This may be alternated 
with an approved fertiliser, such as Le Fruitier. 
If the plants are too crowded they must be thinned 
out, as it is important that they get all the sunshine 
possible to mature the crowns. 

Early Pot Vines which are to be started into 

owth in November or December should now 
e well matured. About two or three weeks 
before they are placed in the forcing-house the 
rods may be shortened to the desired length. 
In the meantime keep them outdoors in an 
exposed situation. For very early forcing, the 
Vines of medium strength and _ short-jointed 
growth will give the best results. 


Early Permanent Vines.—These may now be 
partly pruned, and if they are to be started into 
growth in November, the final pruning may be 
done about the middle of October. Old-established 
Vines give the best results for very early forcing, 
especially those which have all their roots confined 
inside the house. Before starting the Vines they 
must be thoroughly cleansed of al] insect pests, 
and the house must be treated likewise. When 
this has been done. remove 2 inches or 3 inches 
of soil from the surface of the border and replace 
with fresh materials. 


The Hardy Fruit Garden. 


Late Apples.—Constant attention must now 
be given to the picking of Apples. Some varieties 
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will hang much longer than others, and these must, 
of course, be left til] last. Wasps have been 
unusually troublesome among fruit this season, 
and many Apples will be spoilt for long keeping. 
It will be necessary to examine the fruits 
frequently for a few weeks after they have been 
stored, removing the bad ones. 


The Flower Garden. 


Dahlias.—A snap of early frost will often put 
an end to the flowering of these beautiful plants 
just when they are at their best. This may be 
prevented to a great extent by covering the 
plants with tiffany or some similar light material 
when frost is imminent. See that the plants 
are well supported with strong stakes. 

Anchusa italica—The old plants should be 
lifted every two years, and the most promising 
roots retained for replanting. A quantity of 
roots may also be potted up and wintered in a 
cold frame, plunging the pots in ashes. Plants 
left out in the borders must be protected by 
placing ashes around them. 


Plants Under Glass. 


General Work.—Cuttings of Coleuses must 
now be rooted in the propagating-case. Violets 
should now be lifted from the open and planted 


` in shallow frames. Plant them firmly in a mixture 


of loam and naturally decayed Oak or Beech 
leaves. Thoroughly soak the plants with water. 
They may be kept rather clcse for.a few days 


OF PEAS NE PLUS ULTRA AND VEITCH'S PRODIGY. 


till the roots are again active; then inure them to 
cooler conditions, eventually leaving the lights 
off altogether, except when sharp frost threatens. 
Tree Carnations must now be kept in a mean 
temperature of 50° or 55°. The earliest plants 
which are''coming into flower should be given a 
little stimulant, but this must not be overdone. 
E. Harriss. 
‘(Gardener to Lady Wantage.) 
Lockinge Gardens, Wantage, Berks. 


FOR NORTHERN GARDENS. 


The Kitchen Garden. 


Mint.—A number of plants should now te 
cut over and cleared of weeds and decayed leaves 
to be in readiness for forcing about the beginning 
of November. In ordinary circumstances a 
few roots will suffice to produce ample young 
leaves for quite a long time. 

Parsley.—If not already done, no time should 
be lost in transplanting into cold frames young 
plants that have been grown on for that purpose. 
After planting, put on the lights for a few days 
to give them a start; otherwise they will only 
require protection in severe weather. 

French Beans.—To provide against shortage 
of vegetables during the early.winter, all fresh young 
Beans-should\ bey gathered before the plants are 
cut down by frost. These )can be preserved in 
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earthenware jars. Place them in layers and 
sprinkle a small quantity of salt between the 
layers. Treated thus they will keep fresh for 
quite a long time. 


General Remarks.—Usually at this season 
there is a great quantity of rubbish from the 
various crops. This, along with weeds, should 
be collected and placed in a heap, and when 
decayed it will form a valuable manure. Indeed, 
in well-regulated gardens there should be little or 
nothing to cart away. Dried flower-stalks and 
other refuse that does not quickly decay should 
be burnt. 

The Flower Garden. 


Rock Plants.—It is important at this season 
of the year that all dead leaves and decayed 
foliage be removed from time to time, while all 
the more vigorous-growing subjects should be 
kept within bounds. The present is a suitable 
time to plant such bulbs as are usually employed 
in the rock garden. 

Anchusa italica.—ln very cold districts this 
beautiful plant often dies out during the winter, 
so that the present is a suitable time to make 
rovision for future stock. For this purpose 
it will be advisable to lift some of the older roots 
and divide them up now, or have them potted 
up to be attended to in the early spring. 

Bedding Violas.—There is still time to insert 
the required number of cuttings to provide for 
next season’s display. Indeed, it was difficult 
to get cuttings in any quantity earlier, owing 
to the prolonged drought. No time should be 
spent in making the cuttings, as the young shoots 
need only be torn off from the clump and inserted 


as they are. 
Plants Under Glass. 


Pot Roses.—The present is a suitable time to 
look over the stock, and any that require to be 
repotted should be attended to. These that are 
to remain in their present pots should have the 
drainage examined. Stand them in an open 
shed until required for forcing. 


Ferns.— <All Ferns of the Adiantum type will 
require to be kept in drier conditions. Remove 
all decayed fronds and afford the plants more 
space, when they will keep much longer in a good 


condition. 
The Hardy Fruit Garden. 


Storing of Fruit.—The gathering and storing 
of Apples and Pears is work that requires the 
utmost care and attention. Make certain that the 
fruit is in a condition to be stored, as if it has 
to be wrenched off the tree it will certainly not 
keep. It will pay to handle the longer-keeping 
sorts as if one were handling eggs. In storing 
Anples. they will keep much better if placed in 
layers four or five deep. Be careful to keep out 
all damaged or decayed fruits, which would cause 
endless trouble later. 

JOHN HIGHGATE. 

(Head-gardener to the Marquis of Linlithgow). 

Hopetoun, South Queensferry, Linlithgow. 


ANSWERS 
TO CORRESPONDENTS 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 


WILLOW FROM ST. MORITZ (W.11).— The specimen 
received for determination is a species of Willow (Salix 
nigricans), and the so-called flowers are not flowers at 
all, but galls (sometimes called rose galls), caused by a 
tiny insect puncturing the shoots. The {insect deposits 
its eggs in the young shoots and sets up irritation, which 
results in the peculiar growths which have the appearance 
of a leafy flower. 


THE GREENHOUSE. 


CUTTING BACK ORANGE TREES (Comet).—The 
only way to make your tall and lanky Orange trees bushy 
is to cut them back to the height you wish them to bush 
out, The best time to do this js carly in March. 
Immediately afterwards, let. the trees be introduced into 
brisk, moist heat (stove heat) in order to induce them to 
produce a thicket of new shoots at the top of the shoots 
cut back. As soon as the new shoots are, sav, a quarter 
of an inch long, let the trees be repotted into a clean pot, 
the same size as the old one, in a compost of half fibrous 
loam and the same of fibrous peat, adding a liberal 
sprinkling of silver sand and half a pint of bone-meal 
to every peck of the soil. Pot firmly, place back in heat, 
and shade from strong sunshine. Give a good watering 
after potting, and sparingly afterwards until the new 
soil is full of new roots, when more must be given. At 
the end of three weeks remove to a cooler glasshouse 
with intermediate temperature (between stove heat and 
greenhouse heat). Treated in this way they will bush 
out freely before the summer is gone. 


THE GARDEN. 


FRUIT GARDEN. 


NECTARINES UNSATISFACTORY (H. H. B.).—We 
think there must be something amiss with your treatment 
of the Nectarines, probably in the matter of water supply 
We can find no trace of insect or fungus, although it is 
just possible that the fruit was attackcd by mildew at 
an carly stage, It was, however, too far gone tur us to 
detect traces of that discase now. 


PLANTING STRAWBERRIES (J/lanpstead).—As you 
surmise, the old beds are worn out. A few new plants 
should be put in each autumn and the old ones destroyed. 
As far as possible give them a fresh position, Strawberries 
appreciate new ground: it is their nature to spread. 
Avoid deep planting, especially on the heavy soil in your 
district. We suggest that you try some of the new 
Varieties sent out by Messrs. Laxton of Bedford, three of 
the best being The Duke, The Admiral and Laxton’s 
Latet. Strawberries should be planted now, Yes; 
they do well after Potatoes, 

HIGH COLOUR IN APPLES (C. S. C.).—The problem 
as to the agencies or influences governing colour in Apples 
has been discussed times and again in the gardening 
Press, and no detinite conclusion, as far as we are aware, 
has been come to as to what are the chief factors in 
bringing about a high state of colouring in this frnit. 
There are many intluences at work, no doubt, including 
soil constituents; but there are others also. As cases 
in point we need only instance the Apple when grown 
in pots under glass. ‘The fruit, as a rule, does not colour 
well when grown in this wav : hence the custom to expose 
such trees and fruit to the full action of the weather 
during the latter end of the summer and early autumn, with 
the result that the object aimed at is fully attained. 
Again, colour in the case of many Apples is greatly 
intensified in the fruit-room long after the fruit has been 
gathered. Soil constituents have certainly not had much 
to do with the production of this change. but soils, all 
the same, do exercise an influence in this direction. Red 
soils, such as those in many parts of our Western Counties 
— Worcester, Hereford, Somerset and Devon—are credited 
with the quality of producing, in more or less degree, 
the high colour the fruits of these counties usually possess. 
But to the question as to what particular constituent, 
or constituents, of such soils the merit is specially due, 
we have no answer, except that iron and lime are useful 
agents in helping in this direction, and also that poor 
soil often produces higher-coloured fruit than does soil 
of better quality. The weather unquestionably exercises 
a considerable Influence on this question, as we think 
it has done during the past summer. As far as we have 
been able to observe, colour in the Apple generally this 
year is notably good as compared with that of,the past 
five years. To this, coupled with your red soil, we think 
is due the extra colouring of your Apples. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


STANDARD WORK ON HYBRIDISING (4. B. B.).—. 
We do not know of the existence of any work on the 
above-named subject of the exhaustive nature which 
you require, and we are afraid that. Mendelism would not 
assist you. Gencrally, there is nothing to equal practical 
experience, since it is hardly possible to lay down any 
hard and fast rule. Were you interested in any particular 
group of plants and had named it, we might have given 
you some useful hints concerning it. Professor Bailey's 
book on Plant) Breeding (Macmillan) is the best we 
know on this subject, 


NAMES OF PLANTS.—Colonel S.-—Gentiana dahurica. 
Tiny.-—Fuchsia Tom Thumb. Lieutenant-Colonel 
E. T.— Hibiscus syriacus var. celeste; Buphthalmum 
speciosum. . S.--If a Rambler Rose, it is Miss 
Helyett. --—T. W. L.—Ross: Dark red, Edward 
Mawley: pale colou, Annar Olivier. W. A. H., Godal- 
ming.—1, Muchlenbeckia varians ; 2, Hemerocallis species 
(cannot name without flowers); 3, Spiræa Lindleyi: 4, 
Amuryilis Belladonna: 5, Eriobotrya japonica (Lo.,uat) ; 
6, Impatiens Roylei; 7, Hypericum aureum; 8, Polygo- 
num species (cannot name without flowers); 9, Trades- 
cantia virginiana; 10. Thalictrum glaucum; 11, Rosa 
Fortunci; 12, Nepeta Mussini: 13, Saponaria officinalis fi 
pl. R. W. B., Ballater.—1., Poly gala vulgaris (Milkwort) ; 
li., Saxifraga stellaris; In., Antennaria dioica (Mountain 
Cudweed). C. M.—1. Leycestcria formosa: 2, Euony- 
mus ‘aponicus variegatus; 3, Forsythia species (cannot 
identify in this condition without tlowers). L. B.— 
Gnidia polystachya. It is a native of South Africa and 
usually re.uires greenhouse treatment, but wil! grow in 
very sheltcred situations in the south-west of this country. 


NAMES OF FRUIT.—F. A.—Cydonia Maulel, a 
Japanese Quince excellent fer making jellies.—- —J. W. G. 
— Devonshire Quarrenden. We are interested to hear 
of your success with Inearvillea  Delavayi. 
1, Potts’ Seedling; 2, Mank’s Codlin; 2, Warner’s King; 
4. local variety, not recognised; 5, Stone; G, probably 
Seckle; 7, Marguerite Marillat. A. J. C.—-1, School- 
master; 2, Warner's King: 3, yes— Wellington. 


SOCIETIES 


NATIONAL DAHLIA SOCIETY. 


THIS important event took place on September 9 in 
conjunction with the National Rose Socicty's autumn 
exhibition and the fortnightly mecting of the Royal 
Horticulturai Society. Quite a large array of novelties 
came before the joint committee, cight of these attalning 
to the award of merit standard. In the competitive 
ection the entries were less numerous than has been the 
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casc on some former occasions and the contest less keen, 
albeit there were many good flowers staged. Bricf 
particulars of the more important exhibits are appended. 

Eighteen varieties of Cactus Dahlias, six blooms of 
each. Ino this class the first prize is supplemented by 
a gold medal, Messrs. J. Stredwick and Son, Silverhill 
Park, St. Leonards, securing the double honour. The 
outstanding varictics in the collection were J. hiding (of 
reddish hue), Lieutenant Robinson, Alabaster and Mrs, 
Margaret Stredwick (pink), that last named one of the 
most charming varieties we have seen. Messrs. Stredwick 
also excelled in the class for forty-elght blooms, staging 
a particularly good lot of flowers. 

or six blooms of Cactus Dahlia of one variety, Mr. 
S. T. White, Northend, Eastleigh, was in the place of 
honour, this exhibitor staging Valhalla, a handsomely 
proportioned rich crimson self. This varicty should 
please almost any grower of Cactus Dahlias, 

For twenty-four varietics of single Dahlias, distinct, 
in bunches of ten blooms each, Messrs. J. Cheal and Sons, 
Crawley, were the chief prizewinners, staging in par- 
ticularly good form the flowers they grow and show to 
such perfection. Snowdrop, Aurora, Brilliant and Lady 
Bountiful were some of outstanding merit and distinction. 
Messrs. Cheal also excelled inthe class for twelve varicties 
of fancy single Dahlias, ¢.e., varieties of which the blooms 
are striped, tipped or edged by a colour distinct from the 
ground colour of the florets. In this section Hilda and 
Ellen were two of the most striking and distinct. This 
firm also occupied the place of honour in the class for 
twelve varietics of garden Cactus Dahlias with flowers 
arranged in vases with suitable follage. 

Mr. Charles Turner, Slough, sent a considerable collec- 
tion of scedling noveltics, as also did Messrs. Stredwick 
and others. 


NATIONAL ROSE SOCIETY. 


THE autumn exhibition of the society, held on Septem- 
ber 9 in conjunction with the Royal Horticultural Society's 
meeting, must be pronounced a complete success. Three 
new varieties were each given a gold medal, some others 
gaining certificates of merit. The groupa were particu- 
larly good and numerous, a clear demonstration of the 
wealth and beauty of the Rosc at this season, also of the 
enthusiasm of the growers. Brief particulars are appended. 

In Class 1 Messrs. Alex. Dickson and Sone, Newtownards, 
County Down, were deservedly awarded a gold medal 
for a very handaome group, of which Clarice Goodacre 
(a lovely rich cream and a splendid grower), Lady Pirrie, 
“ K. of K.” ge most brilliant of all scarlets), Mrs. Wemyss 
Quin, Ophelia, Red-Letter Day, Melody, Chrissie McKellar 
and Lady Hillingdon were perhaps the best. 

Mr. Elisha J. Hicks, Twyford, also staged Roses very 
finely, and received a silver-gilt medal. His finer stands, 

erhaps, were those of Mrs. Wakeficld Christie-Miller, 
Mrs. Elisha Hicks, very handsome blush pink and one of 
the most fragrant Roses extant; Mme. L. Crette, a white 
of the largest size and surpassing purity ; Queen of the 
Belgians, rich pink, single; Joanna Bridge, a semi-double, 
deep cream, pinkish In the bud, a great grower and most 
prolific bloomer; Mme. Edouard Herriot and Ophelia. 

In the exhibit from Messrs. B. R. Cant and Sons, Old 
Rose Gardens, Colchester, Mrs. Wemyss Quin, a fine yellow 
noted with some frequency throughout the exhibition, 
was in particularly good form, others of note being 
Ophelia, Lady Pirrie, Rayon d'Or (rich golden yellow) 
and the uniquely coloured Mme. Edouard Herriot. Silver 
medal. 

The Rev. J. H. Pemberton, Romford, was awarded a 
silver medal for a group in which the pure white semi- 
double Pax was perhaps a leading feature, others being 
Mrs. Wemyss Quin (yellow), Moonlight and Miriam, 
that last named quite of secondary colour to that assumed 
carlicr in the season. 

The group of Messrs. William Paul and Son, Waltham 
Cross, was largely made up of the firm’s hybrid from 
Rosa bracteata, viz., Mermaid, a glorious single yellow 
heavily tipped with cream, which is absolutcly unique 
and a great attraction wherever it has been shown. 

Groups of Roses were also shown by Mr. Drew, Long- 
worth, Faringdon, Berks; Messrs. G. and W. H. Burch, 
Peterborough; Mr. H. R. Darlington, Potter’s Bar; 
and Messrs. Frank Cant and Co., Braiswick Rose Gardens, 
Colchester, each of whom were given a silver medal. 


GRASS SEED. 


HE Commissioners of -His Majesty’s Works, 
etc., are prepared to receive Tenders, before 

11 a.m., on Thursday, October 9th, 1919, 
addressed to The Secretary, H.M. Office of Works, 
etc., Storey's Gate, London, S.W.1, for the 


supply of 


GRASS SEED to the ROYAL PARKS 


during the year 1920. 


Forms of Tender, etc., may be obtained on appli- 
cation to the Director of Contracts, etc., at the 
above mentioned address, 
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POULTRY NOTES 


BY 


HE  poultry-keeper will, just now, 
have both eyes focussed on his mature 
and maturing pullets. He will be payirg 
special attention to those on the point 
of lay and will endeavour by all mears 
to prevent ‘‘ false moulting.” Also he will do 
what is possible to keep in full lay the birds— 
young or adult—that commenced to lay early. 
Moulting of Pullets.—As pullets mature and 
are on the point of laying, a false moult must be 
prevented at all costs. Many think that a moult 
can only follow a spell of laying; but that is not 
so. Pullets often drop into a false moult just 
on the eve of winter egg production, and tke 
latter is then postponed for many weeks or mont! s. 
The laying competitions prove this every season, 
as it is due to the false moult that many pers 
start so badly and, in consequence, are out of the 
running when the results are published. The 
causes of moulting among pullets are many. 
Lack of condition brought about by sparse feeding 
may be mentioned, as can stuffy quarters and 
.the running of adult moulting hens with pullets. 
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W. POWELL-OWEN, F.B.S.A. 


feathers should be picked up daily, and more so 
where pullets ard moullirg hens are rear each 
other. Many run beth hens and pullets tcgether ; 
but such will never give the best results. Wherever 
possible, pullets should be quartered apart frcm 
adults, and not be kept for laying in ore and the 
same house and fleck. In like manrer the varicus 
flocks of pullets should be graded, so that each 
lot can be labelled under the following heads: 
(1) In lay, (2) nearly laying, and (3) backward. 
I am afraid that poultry-keepers do not make 
sufficient use of my system of grading, which 
should be practised thoroughly from egg to 
maturity and to the layirg stage. It matters 
little whether twenty or 200 pullets are reared; 
systematic grading should te carried cut. My 
methods offer so many real advantages that no 
arguments can be set up against them. 
Importance of Grading.—We will suppose that 
100 pullets are to be reared rext season. If 
next autumn I find that number in one flock, 
then I should say that you cannot get the 
maximum returns. You need special rurs erected, 


WELL-ARRANGED POULTRY PENS. 


The former we can hold back and the latter we 
can push forward. Again, should some of the 
more developed ones commence to drop eggs, 
they can be graded out into a separate flock and 
fed up for eggs. The owner thus knows where 
he is and what special menu to adopt for each 
individual flock. All it means is that a system 
of housing and penning must be mapped out to 
fit exactly each poultry-keeper’s special circum- 
stances. The males will be graced in the same 
way, and in the end it will Fe easy to see which 
have finished their growth ard which show sigrs 
of “ growing on” and making better bircs. At 
the finish grading for ‘‘ utility ” merits can follow. 

A Semi-Intensive House.—Mrs. W. Beale ci 
The Manor House Poultry Farm, Claybrooke, near 
Lutterworth, has kindly sent me a snapshot cf 
some of her houses and bircs. The house depicted 
is of a really good design. The front is bearded 
up to a nice height, and above the boarding there 
is wire-netting, mcst of which is covered by a 
drop-down canvas screen. A _ rainproof hecd 
juts out from the top of the front, and there are 


Snapshot taken on The Manor House Pouliry Farm, Claybrooke, near Lutterworth, where, on a 320-acre farm, pedigree lrap-nested Rhode Island Reds, White 


Wyandotles, and White Leghorns have ‘‘ squeezed out” the cross-bred. 


Whatever the reasons, the main thing is to keep 
it within bounds. I have studied the matter very 
closely, and have quite made up my mind that 
moulting is a habit that spreads. 

Winter Egg Production.—!I have often tested 
my original theory by droppirg a moulting hen 
and some stray feathers into a pen of maturirg 
pullets, to prove that the latter (or many of them) 
catch the habit and commence to moult. It is 
wise, therefore, to remove any stray feathers 
from house or run, as I pointed out in an early 
article; and should feathers be noticed, the culprits 
should be located and removed. It is quite a 
simple plan. Visit the roost at night, handle 
each pullet, ruffle her feathers and see if any 
fall to the ground. I refer to well-grown youngsters 
on the point of lay, ‘and not to pullets of three 
months or so old. These their 
for pullet plumage, althcugh 
few poultry-keepers know this; hence they are 
often greatly concerned when they see the young 
chickens dropping feathers all over the place. 

Clean Housing Necessary.—Particularly at 
this time should clean housing be adopted. All 


always drop 


chicken feathers 


Rhode Island Reds. (See text.) 
where the chickers can be placed as they grow 
apace. Starting with flecks of 100, they will te 
reduced to fifties at eight weeks old, and at 
that time the males will also be run apart from 
the females. Now grading will go by size, ard 
there will ke corstant charges to fresh grourc. 
When the time arrives for the periodical shiftirg 
up, the more forward ores in Flock I. will remain 
as they were, but the backward cres will drop 
into Fleck II., the forward ones out cf this flock 
going up to take their place. Thus we grade by 
size and development, and later reduce the flocks 
to twenty-fives. In many cases, too early laying 
is due to Jack of grading. All the pullets reared 
are run as one flock and several commence to lay. 
Cause of Early Eggs.—rThe habit spreads 
until most of the birds in the flock start to drop 
eggs, no matter how backward or forward the 
pullets may be. Asa result some birds commence 
to lay before they are developed, and early and 
small eggs follow, to the ruination of the layers. 
Where. my grading system is carried out, the most 
forward birds will always be found together at 
the top and the backward ones at the bottom. 


The property of Mrs. W. Beale, whose daughter ts seen in the photograph feeding the 


outside nest-boxes with glass panels or ‘ lights” 
near the floor to encourage full scratchirg exercise. 
It is a first-class winter laying house and, as will 
be seen from .the photograph, is nice and deep. 
Up to a point I prefer a deep, narrow-fronted 
structure to a long house with little depth. It 
will not be out of place to say here what sound 
housing, steck and systems will co. Mrs. Beale 
started a few seasors back with thirty-six day-old 
chicks, bred from a pen of Rhede Island Reds 
that carried all honours before it in the Harper 
Adams College test. . 

Poultry on the Farm.—Of these three dozen 
chicks only seven proved to be pullets, but they were 
mated to a cockerel out of a gold mecal winnirg 
pen. In 1918 the progeny won for Mrs. Beale a frst- 
class certificate at the Harper Adams Ccllege, ard, 
of course, trap-nestirg is Carried out extensively. 
The Manor Farm is of 320 acres, and these first- 
class laying Rhode Island Reds took the place ot 
the usual farmyard crcsses, with the result thaf 
to-day Mrs. Beale is a very prominent stcck- 
breeder of trap-rested Rhcce Islard Recs, White 
Iceghorrs Land White ‘Wvardottes. 
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HE Royal Horticultural Socicty’s War 
Relief Fund is still appealing for money 
to enable the work of restoring the 
devastated gardens and orchards of 
our Allies to be carried out. The 


Fund has recently sent a considerable quantity - 


of seeds and implements to France, Serbia 
and Rumania, as well as contributing £5,000 
through the Belgian authorities for the purchase 
of straw mats (paillassons). The success of the 
Floral Féte held at Chelsea last June enabled 
the committee to enter into negotiations for the 
purchase of a large quantity of fruit trees. Lady 
Clementine Walsh recently held successful fétes 
in Radnorshire, realising £258; and the Countess 
of Sandwich, who has motored through the 
devastated areas, has held a féte at her country 
residence in Huntingdon, her eloquent appeal 
resulting in the Fund being augmented by £1,200. 
Donations to enable the work to be carried out 
will be gratefully received by the hon. treasurer, 
Sir Harry J. Veitch, 17, Victoria Street, S.W.1. 
Rose Cupid.—Among the many new single Roses 
introduced in recent years, this beautiful variety is 
worthy of a place in every collection of Roses. 
It attracted a great deal of attention when 
shown during rg9r4, and in = rog9r5 
was given an award ‘of merit by the 
Royal Horticultural Society. It is a 
pillar Rose, making strong, very thorny 
growth. The flowers are single, with a 
double row of petals, of great substance, 
and lasting longer than most single 
Roses. The flowers are’some 4 inches 
to 5 inches across, with beautiful buds. 
When half developed the flower is of a 
glowing flesh colour, softening to deli- 
cate flesh and opal. It lasts well when 
cut, and, as the illustration shows, is 
a charming decorative subject. 
Hyacinths for Pots,—The time for 
potting is September and October. The 
earlier the bulbs are secured, the 
better chance of success, as early 
purchasers generally obtain the best 
bulbs. For general purposes the 48-sized 
pot is suitable. The soil should consist 
of friable loam, leaf-mould, decayed 
manure and silver sand. Place the bulb 
with a little sand underneath it in 
the centre of the pot, press the soil 
firmly around the bulb, leaving the 
top just exposed. Water the pots 
once and place them on a level betl of 
coal ashes. Put a small inverted pot 
over each bulb, and cover the whole to 
a depth of 6 inches or 8 inches with 
more ashes, Cocoanut fibre or leaf- 
mould. If potted in September, the 
pots will be filled with roots in from 
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six to eight weeks. Until this occurs it 
is useless to attempt to force them. 

Erica carnea Varieties.—The varieties of 
Erica camea collected by Mr. Richard Potter 
and sent out a few years ago by Messrs. J. 
Backhouse and Son of York are now about 
their best, and most charming they are. Some 
may say that certain varieties are too much 
alike: yet, studying the collection, one cannot 
but observe the distinctions. These lie in some 
cases in the habit, but in most there is a different 
shade of colour. It is difficult to choose among 
them and say that this or that one is not distinct 
enough. For broad effects, possibly a few would 
give all required, but in the rock garden there is 
room for all the dozen or so varieties sent out 
under name. At the moment the following may 
be mentioned as among the best in flower: King 
George V., Queen Mary, Prince of Wales, Thomas 
Kingscote, Winter Beauty, precox rubra and 
Pink Pearl. 
the ‘keen frost and blizzard of snow we had in 
January has not affected them in the least. 

Care of the Hedge.—To maintain a hedge in 
a healthy condition, the rooting medium should 
be capable of sustaining the plants. Careless 
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One thing worth saying is that - 
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preparation of the soil (or, rather, no preparation) 
is responsible for many unsatisfactory hedges. 
Before planting, the soil should always be dug 
two spits deep (bastard trenched), and if of poor 
quality, decomposed manure or decayed vegetable 
refuse added. Road sweepings and leaf-mould 
are aids in the promotion of new roots. The base 
of the plants should always be kept free from 
weeds, dead leaves and other refuse. During 
drought heavy applications of water must te 
applied until the hedge becomes established. 
Deciduous hedges should be cut back in April, 
at which time they will soon become green. A 
later trimming may be given in August after the 
season’s growth has practically finished. Old- 
established hedges showing signs of exhaustion 
may often be renovated by a mulch of manure 
and a little fresh soil, and, in the case of evergreens, 
a thorough soaking of water. Old hedges composed 
of Yews, Hollies and other subjects are often so 
dense that it is impossible for rain to reach their 
roots in sufficient quantity. A shapely hedge is a 
pleasing feature in gardens, and care should be 
taken in training and clipping to maintain a 
svmmetrical outline. 

Rose American Pillar.—Of the great number of 
ramblers, we have none surely to surpass 
this in vigour of growth and wealth cf 
flowers. In many small gardens around 
London it has been very fine this year. 
Its long, handsome shoots, heavily laden 
with flowers, have been a picture over 
many an arch, and in one instance in 
the front of a public building it has 
formed a dense pyramid entwined on 
the branches of a dead tree. 

National Rose Society.—The Council 
of the National Rose Society have decided 
to hold shows in 1920 as follow: 
Spring show, April 27, at Westminster ; 
summer show, July 22, at the Royal 
Botanic Gardens, Regent’s Park; 
autumn show, Wednesday, September 22, 
at Westminster. Arrangements have 
not yet been made for the provincial 
show. 

Back to Vincent Square. — The 
Autumn Fruit Show of the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society will be held at the 
London Scottish Drill Hall, Buckingham 
Gate, on October 7, as already an- 
nounced; but the society’s subsequent 
meetings, commencing on October 21, 
will be held in their own hall {at 
Vincent Square, as the Australian ‘Im- 
perial Force will have vacated, it before 
that date. We need hardly say how 
very pleased both visitors andļexhibi- 
tors will be to\return-to the home of 
the society at Vincent Square. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


. (The Editor is not responsible for the opinions 
expressed by correspondents.) 


THE NATIONAL ROSE SOCIETY AND 


TEA ROSES. 


JT is quite plain Mr. W. Easlea writes for himself 

and does not voice the National Rose Society 
or the Rose-loving public. Mr. Easlea will notice 
at a good show that the average Rose-grower first 
examines and makes a selection from the specimen 
blooms shown in boxes; next, the new Roses ; 
and, lastly, the ‘‘ bunched stuff.” The National 
Rose Society should cater for all classes of exhibitor ; 
and it did, but not now. Mr. Easlea says the whole 
difficulty of good and not so good Roses would be 
solved by a National Rose Garden. I say it would 
not. I hope the National Rose Society will not 
spend a penny on any such “ wild cat ”?” idea. Mr. 
Easlea knows that many Roses which do well in 
the South of England are a failure in the North. 
It would require a garden for each county and for 
different soils and climate. A fine bloom of Mme. 
J. Gravereaux, Bessie Brown or Mildred Grant 
is worth a ton of the bunched stuff.—GuLLIVER 
SPEIGHT, Market Harborough. 


A NATIONAL ROSE GARDEN. 


VERY much question whether Mr. Easlea 
is right or has even given to the subject the 
serious thought which the case would appear to 
demand, when, at page 434, in reference to which 
varieties of Roses to retain and which to discard, 
he says ‘‘the whole difficulty would be solved 
if we had a National Rose Garden where bold 
groups of all could be grown.” Personally, I 
very much doubt it, since at no one centre or in any 
one particular class of soil are all the good attributes 
even of the best decorative Roses likely to be 
revealed, or their suitability to a district fifty oc 
a hundred miles distant possible of determination. 
To this end the alternative suggestion, following 
the lead of our American friends, and with which 
Mr. Easlea closes his note, that testing stations 
should be established in various directions near to 
flourishing towns, would be much more likely to 
lead to useful results, should they ever become 
an established fact. A point of importance here, 
however—since the establishing, equipping and 
upkeep of a few such gardens in different parts 
of the country would be very considerable—is 
whether such test gardens could be regarded as 
matters of national import, as, if not, it is most 
probably here that any demand for them, however 
united, would be foredoomed to failure. But, 
apart from this, if Mr. Easlea is correct in saying 
that with the establishing of these test garden: 
“we should soon see which are the varieties to 
retain and which to discard,’’ is there nothing 
which the professional Rose-growers the country 
over meanwhile could not do to assist in bringing 
about so desirable a consummation? These 
have both their Rose gardens and their catalogues ; 
let them make them more helpful and educational. 
Ií exhibition Roses are no good for garden or 
bedding purposes, why not give a list of them 
and boldly brand them as useless, being equally 
or even more emphatic as to the varietics which 
flower well and continuously and which perform 
those functions for which most amateurs grow 
Roses at all? Most Rose catalogues cerr on the 
side of brevity, and not to-day alone ; while those 
which go into the pros and cons of varieties, apprals- 
ing their good points and without compunction 
numerating their shortcomings or defects, are 
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very few indeed. Yet these are the finger-posts 
that are needed by the way, and which, when they 
appear, are so highly esteemed.—E. H. JENKINS. 


EUCRYPHIAS. 


G OME fifteen years ago the late Mr. William 

Goldring very kindly sent me seed of Eucryphia 
pinnatifolia. A large proportion of the seedlings 
raised proved rather stunted in habit and produced 
double flowers. They are not an improvement 
on the type. In my experience this plant resents 
lime or a very dry soil. Can any reader say 
what has become of the very fine plant that used 
to grow at Coombe Wood and was so well figured 
in ‘‘ Hortus Veitchii’’ ? E. cordifolia.—This is a 
quick grower if in health, but, like so many shrubs, 
it does not flower when growing rapidly. My 
best plant was over 10 feet high before it flowered. 
Since then it has practically stopped growing, 
but flowers freely. The seed does not ripen until 
the second year, say, eighteen months. Pot- 
bound plants should be avoided when starting 
this plant. E. Billardierii—The form in culti- 
vation is var. Milliganii, theshrubby form, Coming 
from a higher level it probably is hardier than 
the tvpe, which is really a tree attaining over 
100 feet in its native home. It is curious that 
this shrub is so rarely seen, since it appears to 
be as hardy as E. cordifolia, and is a very desirable 
plant. There is, I believe, a fourth Eucryphia 
called Moorei, but I have never come across it, 
and it seems doubtful if it was ever introduced 
into Europe. Its habitat, I believe, is Australia, 
and it was discovered after the rage for hard- 
wooded greenhouse plants, which was so prevalent 
in the last century. Can anyone give any infor- 
mation about this plant, and also about Lindleya 
mespiloides, which is said to be the only genus 
allied to the Eucryphias ?—PENHALIGON. 


CROCUS VERNUS. 


AN any reader of THE GARDEN tell me where 
the common Crocus vernus can be purchased ? 
I have searched through piles of nurserymen’s 
catalogues in vain; plenty of the florists’ inflated 
varicties, fine and showy, but not to be, compared 
with the simple spring Crocus for naturalising in 
grass. No doubt the genus Crocus, like that of 
Narcissus, has gained splendour through manipu- 
lation by florists, but great would be the loss if 
the natural specics of each were allowed to suffer 
eclipse. — HERBERT MAXWELL, Monretth. 


INDIGOFERA GERARDIANA. 


FINE specimen of this pretty shrub was a 

noteworthy feature of General Gough's 
garden in the Vale of Conway in mid-August. 
The elegant, Mimosa-like boughs rising from the 
base to 4 feet or 5 feet in a graceful manner were 
covered with the bright carmine pink flowers, 
contrasting well with the soft pea green leaves. 
This plant, growing against an casterly wall, 
has been established many years, and endured 
severe winters without protection —A. T. J. 


FRAGRANT MUSK. 


APPILY, the old sweet-scented Musk has not 
disappeared entirely (sec issue September 6, 
page 420). It was the beloved pot plant of the 
Londoner of thirty years ago, when thousands of 
plants were hawked in the streets at a penny pcr 
pot. People took great pride in its cultivation, and 
scarcely a window in the Metropolis was without 
a specimen, some of them really handsome, and 
its sweet scent was most enjoyable; but nowadays 
it cannot be had for love or money. Goodness 
only knows how and why it has dropped out of 
cultivation—surely not lost for aye !—G. C. 
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ATRIPLEX HORTENSIS. 


HAVE been reading with pleasure a note in 

THE GARDEN on Atriplex hortensis. It has 
been a great favourite of mine for years. How I 
first had it in my garden I cannot recollect, but 
three years or so ago I took a spray to the Royal 
Horticultural Society, and after some consultation 
with one or two people at the show, learnt its name. 
Do you know what excellent sticks the big stalks 
make ? They fulfil all the uses of Bamboos, at 
least for two years; they grow so tall and straight. 
The leaves of young plants cook very nicely as a 
substitute for Spinach. My garden is so small that 
I have to make use of any uncommon plants as a 
vegetable at times.— Mary E. GOLDRING, Esher. 
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HIBISCUS SYRIACUS. 


AY I as an intcrested reader of all your articles 
in TuE GARDEN give a little more infor- 
mation on that beautiful late-flowering hardy 
shrub Hibiscus syriacus? I have in my nursery 
about six different colours, single and double, 
of Hibiscus svriacus, the synonymous name of 
which is Althea frutex. On looking up my 
* Dictionary of Gardening ’’ I find this shrub was 
introduced from Syria in 1596, its height 6 feet, 
and quite hardy. I have the plants now in bloom, 
and was surprised to find how few gardeners knew 
of this beautiful shrub. There are in the Hibiscus 
svriacus family about thirty different colours 
and to name. I think our fricnd in Surrey need 
not fear about the roots, as I recently transplanted 
my trees, which had not been moved for over 
eight years, and, instead of them dying, it has 
caused them to flower more freely.—SIDNEY 
RIVERS FOSTER. 


UNPROFITABLE APPLES. 


REGRET to see Mr. Lovelock, in THE GARDEN 
of September 27, praising Apples to which I 
would not give a place, viz., Worcester Pear- 
main, Allington and Bismarck. These have been 
tried by many others and found not to be really 
good Apples. With a fine scrics of really first-rate 
Apples it is a mistake to give a place to such 
as those mentioned by Mr. Lovelock. They have 
various faults which one need not elaborate. I 
put mine on the fire-heap. The good way of the 
French Pomological Society, of meeting every fcw 
vears and subjecting all the new and other Apples 
to the judgment of the society, rejecting from the 
list all but first-rate fruits, is worthy of imitation. 
For every fruit tree I burn, I plant three more. 
This season it is Roundway, Blenheim and Belle de 
Boskoop. Of course, Worcester Pearmain and 
many other poor Apples get to the market, as many 
poor things do.—PLANTER. 


SOME TEA ROSES 


By GERTRUDE JEKYLL, V.M.H. 


ITH the multitude of beautiful 
Roses in modern lists one is apt 
to overlook the merits of some 
of the older Tea Roses, especially 
as the Hybrid Teas have of late 
years so largely taken their place. And as there 
are Others who are better qualified for writing 
about the later and exhibition kinds, these few 
remarks about some of the older favourites may 
not be out of place. One of the earliest of the 
old Teas to bloom is the pink Homère. Near a 
warm wall it may be had as early as the last days 
of May, and it is»quickly folldwed by Mme. Falcot, 
of; devpest, apricot) Souvenir’ d'un Ami and 
Catherine “Mermet remain) in remembrance as 
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two of the loveliest of pink Roses, with Brides- 
maid, a deeper form of Catherine Mermet. Anna 
Olivier, yellowish flesh colour with pink-backed 
petals, is always welcome, and of the same class 
of colour is Souvenir d’Elise Vardon. Other old 
favourites are Dr. Grill, copper yellow; G. 
Nabonnand, pale rose, shaded yellow; Safrano, 
yellow and copper orange ; Devoniensis, a splendid 
great yellow white, and its climbing form ; Maman 
Cochet, rose, and its white variety; Princesse 
de Sagan, a splendid deep red of small growth ; 
Mme. Lambard, ever faithful and always in bloom ; 
and Goubault, coppery red, with a wonderful 
scent like a ripe Nectarine. The Dijon group 
can never be forgotten—the original Gloire de 
Dijon, the one most free of bloom, 
and its derivatives Bouquet d’Or 
and Mme. Bérard. A south wall 
is usually too hot a place for all 
but the tenderest Roses, but it is 
the place for the glorious Chinese 
Fortune’s Yellow; it also suits 
Adam, a fine old pink Rose, and the 
warm white Triomphe de Rennes, one 
of the Roses of loveliest form, and 
Lamarque, which flowers in clusters 
of large bloom nearly white and has 
the unusual merit of retaining the 
flowers in good order for several 
days. These and others of that 
tather vague class called Noisette, 
which may well be considered with 
the Teas, comprises also others 
old favourites, such as Alister 
Stella Gray, yellow shaded, a very 
charming Rose of climbing habit 
with clusters of bloom that go on 
into late autumn; William Allen 
Richardson, also climbing and one of 
the earliest to bloom; Rêve d’Or, 
the pretty pale Céline Forestier, and 
the old Ophirie, yellow and salmon. 
All of these are climbers. 


THE PERSIAN 
YELLOW ROSE 


Tus beautiful double yellow Rose 
has long been associated with Persian 
gardens. It is, however, all too 
seldom seen in this country, owing 
to its somewhat difficult cultivation. 
The accompanying photograph of a 
plant growing on a sunny wall in 
the village of Horsell, on the road 
between Woking and  Knaphill, 
was taken on June 12 of this 
year. Apparently the hot, dry 
weather previous to that 
date suited this beautiful Rose, 
as the plant was carrying many open flowers. 
This particular plant was known to the late Mr. 
George Nicholson, Curator of Kew. It is also 
knewn to a few interested in rare Roses, cuttings 
and suckers having been given to them. This 
particular plant has, we fear, been confused with 
the rare Rosa hemisphzrica, but the flowers of 
the Double Persian are upright, whereas in Rosa 
hemisphzrica they always droop, according to 
Canon Ellacombe, and there are other differences 
between these two double yellow Roses from the 
East. 

Mr. H. Hart, on whose house the Persian Yellow 
is growing, Says the Rose is not very good if cut 
back; it is, therefore, allowed to run practically 
wild. The Persian Rose is a double-flowered 
variety of Rosa lutea, which is a sun-loving Rose 
inhabiting regions with hot, and even arid summers. 
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1914-BACK TO OUR ROSES—1919 


WHO’S WHO IN THE 


“ In the beginning God created woman, and to 
please her created the Rose.’’—Origin of the 
Rose. 

NCE again I take up my beloved 
pen. We are both like Rip Van 
Winkle, wondering in what world 
we have suddenly come to life. 
It needed pluck, but I believe it 
was a bed of K. of K. and one of Constance that 
started me this morning. Almost too good to 


ROSE DOUBLE PERSIAN ON A COTTAGE WALL NEAR 


be true that I was in my beloved garden after 
nearly five years of war work. 

I am not going to tell you where I am, but some 
of you may come across me among your rambles 
to your mutual friends. 

First, I am going to tell you how I formed my 
new rosary. It was very difficult, but I contrived 
to master a hilly garden by forming a nearly 
straight path from the foot until it got near the 
summit, and then I turned off to the left, ending 
up with an open garden room. 

On each side there are long beds, capable of 
holding three dozen dwarf Roses; between each 
two beds a narrow path. I thought of the idea from 
the terraces sometimes seen in front of our old 
English castles, and it was the finishing touch. 

At the entrance is an old rustic arch, and above 
the first fourteen terraccs, straight across, on the 


ROSARY, AND WHY. 


right, a wide arch ; on the left, two trellis screens » 
and at the end a rustic well. I believe, as far as 
I remember, it was in the Roseraie de l’Hay that 
I saw a well, and made one as nearly similar as I 
could from memory. An arch, and a smaller 
one coming down, the chain from the top on which 
a bucket hung, at the foot in the centre a tub, 
I think usually used by brewers or farmers. On 
these the rambling growth was trained, and hid 
the things they covered completely. After ten 
terrace beds a high screen comes 
next; then pergola and arches 
reach up, hiding from quite full 
view twenty more beds, and finally 
bring us to the garden room. Thus 
one is unexpectedly brought in touch 
with some especial favourite until 
one reaches the top and rests within. 
The long, comfortable seats and 
chairs, with a glorious view below 
of our pets and “ Roses looking in 
at the window,” make up for the 
hilly climb. 

Here, in the evening, when one is 
impatient and will not wait, one can 
enjoy a cup of delicious coffee, 
knowing, after all our troubles are 
over, we are once again with our 
beloved Roses. 

When I prepared my beds some 
years before the war, I did it 
thoroughly, deeply trenching. 

I used many tons of manure of 
all kinds, but the one prized most 
was rich cow-manure, well prepared. 
My helper was an old man, willing 
to do his work exactly as he was 
told, and not going his own way 
when alone. 

I was lucky enough to get several 
trucks of shoddy and a few tons of 
coarse bone-meal. Of these my beds 
were well formed, and the harvest 
of glorious blooms through all 
these years well repaid the cost. 

Of course, as time went on, top- 
dressings were added — sometimes 
Bentley’s, sometimes Le Fruitier, 
soot, lime, and even Hops, which 
always did especially well—just 
whatever I found my beds required ; 
and last, but not least, I am married 
to the Sproughton hoe. No other 
kind ever does the work so effici- 
ently. There is no need to tell you 
this; anyone who has used this 
particular hoe never uses any other. 

In every industry there stands out one particular 
thing that is necessary; thus, in the cultivation 
of Roses, it is the hoe. 

That famous rosarian, the late Vicar of 
Sproughton, the Rev. Foster-Melliar, specially 
designed this one and named it the Sproughton. 
It can be obtained through any seedsman or. 
ironmonger in a few days. Those who have not 
used it should try it. 

In keeping the surface soil loose we thus preserve 
the moisture in the ground for our Roses—the 
only way to succeed in growing well-bred blooms. 
Take note of gardens where you know the surface 
is not attended to by a hoe, and you will detect 
the difference in the plants immediately. 

Those who were- lucky enough to come in 
contact with the Rey. \Foster=Melliar will ever 
remember “him; He was~ a- avery wonderfu 
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character, a man whose presence did one good. 
He always found a bright side or a witty one in 
everything, and the memory of such a sunny 
disposition, so rare, will always be in our thoughts 
when we think of him in our rosaries. 

When preparing for my new rosary I had 

already budded in my old ground some 
hundreds of my special favourites. The remainder 
were from the many famous firms which usually 
have something fresh or good for us. By the way, 
I always prune very hard, right down to the 
ground ; cut out all old wood, leaving generally 
two to four growths; prune each to two eyes, 
sometimes four, according to the 
strength of. the variety, but not 
more than four eyes must ever be 
left. Roses of the best, and noth- 
ing but the best, are what I insist 
on, and the only way to succeed is 
by guiding one’s plants in well-pre- 
pared quarters, the correct use of the 
Sproughton hoe, and perfect pruning. 
It is the delicate ones which are 
usually left with four eyes. When 
the buds are formed, feed well; 
then disbud. Be sure to take out 
any side growths which you notice, 
especially in Alexander Hill Gray. 
Some can be left for decoration, 
but with discretion. Result: When 
in full bloom my garden shows a 
big reward for one’s labour. 

Of Ramblers more anon; at 
present I am only dealing with 
dwarfs. I shall pass on later. to 
standards, indoor Roses and Ram- 
blers. I will give some of my 
old favourites first, then new Roses. 

I do not quite know where -to 
begim, but. will start with one of the 
finest Teas in my garden—Alexander 
Hill Gray. Anyone really interested 
who possesses those old rosarians’ 
year-books will find in one of these 
an article of his where he tells us 
how he came to Bath. I think that 
Alex. Dickson, when he chose this 
name, after this lover of Tea Roses, 
must have been thinking of the > 
charming women of Bath. It is, 
some would say, an old Rose. Not 
at all; it is one of those that will 
always live with us, a most beauti- 


ful primrose yellow; large, deep, 
high-centred blooms, each petal 
perfectly arranged ; deliciously 


scented ; the foliage better than that 
of any other variety I know, lovely 
bronzy red, light and dainty ; 
nothing else is wanted with this 
in table decoration. Needless to 
say, it possesses the much coveted 
gold medal of the National Rose 
Society. 

Some Tea Roses are very hard 
to deal with, and in my later notes 
I will refer to those which cause us 
a little trouble ; but in all the years 
I have had Alexander Hill Gray it has never failed, 
and in one particularly damp autumn it gave me 
a bunch for Christmas Day, an honour usually 
given by more immense blooms, such as A. K. 
Williams, George Dickson, and my favourite 
Rambler, Leontine Gervais, one of the first in 
early June and always the last at Christmas. 

Souvenir de Maria de Zayas is absolutely 
perfect for.any ‘purpose; „very petal is almost like 
that of a Camellia, of a vivid crushed strawberry 
colour. It is an old one we cannot do without. 

(To be continued.) 
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Europe’s Best Rose Garden 
ROSE HISTORY AT L’HAY. 


S if to celebrate the year of Peace, the 

Rose gardens of France are showing an 
unsurpassed wealth of bloom. Thread- 

ing the freshly sanded mazes of the 
world-famous Roseraie de l’Hay at 
Bourg-la-Reine, I remembered the pitiful aspect 
of the same spot last year. A head-gardener, 
whose knowledge of his collection is in proportion 
to the character of the collection itself, was at that 
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time struggling in lonely tashion with a carpet of 
weeds spread over war-neglected ground. 

Up till last year L’Hay was celebrated among 
gardens as demonstrating indeed a labour of 
love—the garden in which the late M. Gravereaux 
devoted years of patient but happy toil to a collec- 
tion which is believed to contain every Rose in 
existence. It is, therefore, not merely the zsthetic 
treatment of the Rose which here shows its fruits, 
of, rather, flowers; not merely beds of dwarfs 
and standards, of Teas and Hybrid Teas, torrents 
of pink and crimson Ramblers and Penzance Briars 
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that meet the eye. Turn to the quieter side walks 
and you will find the historical as well as the 
scientific work of which Le Roseraie gives us its 
marvellous results. Here are sections for the 
Roses of Ancient Greece, of Rome, of Persia, India 
and Chaldea. Here blooms the Rose with a 
hundred leaves which is supposed to have come 
from Asia Minor with King Midas and the 
Phrygians, and is mentioned in Pliny’s writings 
about the year 400 A.D. 

© Side by side with this is one well known—Rosa 
gallica, which Theophrastus describes as having 
been sought on the mountains and replanted 
in their gardens by the Philippians, 
where, by reason of their care, it 
increased in size and attained the 
double form in which it is known 
to us moderns. 

Rosa myriacantha was probably 
known to Cæsar during his cam- 
paigns against Hannibal. It is stil} 
to be seen in Italy and the South 
of France. The well-known Rosa 
sempervirens, which is also spoken 
E of by Pliny—most enthusiastic of 
y Rose commentators !—is undoubt- 
"TE edly indigenous to Italy, and its 
Kei popular French name of La Coro- 
ad néole probably refers to its ancient 
use for garlands and trophies. 

The Magi’s Rose, according to an 
early Arab writer of the twelfth 
century B.c., was entrusted to the 
guardianship of a special angel; 
and it is celebrated in the writings 
of the Persian poets of that epoch. 

But these are only examples of 
the gems of interest as well as 
beauty which meet the wanderer 
among the paths and mazes of 
l’Hay. They indicate a delightful 
holiday study for jaded war workers 
in Paris who have permission to 
visit the gardens. And to the 
English garden-lover who cherishes 
hopes of coming to France again 
“some day” they whisper pleas- 
antly of a treat in store for sum- 
mer holidays of peace. 

Paris. Hen Cott. 


McGREDY’S CRAW 


McGREDY’s craw is a large wooden 
box 6 feet long, 4 feet wide and 2} 
feet deep. It contained, when I saw 
it, roughly speaking, about a ton of 
wild Rose hips mixed with sand. 
It was just a little meal that the 
school children of his district had 
brought him last autumn. Poor 
fellow; they were sorry for him. 
They knew what a whale he was for 
nice young seedling Briars, and how 
the naughty boats had failed to 
bring him any for ever so long, and 
they said ‘‘ Old Ireland sure can sup 
ply you as well as far-off Holland, 
only you must have a big craw to put them in until 
the proper time comes to sow them in Mother 
Earth.” And so the craw was made; and being 
an observant and clever man, he stores the hips 
there for a whole twelve months; for were they 
to be sown in spring they would give the horrible, 
crooked-legged Briars that are the béte noir of the 
budder, whereas October sowing produces the 
good, straight-legged plants that are his delight. 
Round about Portadown the birds will have to 
seek for othér food in thé autumn than the Ros 
hips on the hedges. Josgpu JacoB. 
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THE BEST ROSES FOR CUTTING 


By “ WHITE LADY.” 


“ Gather ye Rosebuds while ye may, 
Old Time is still a-flying, 
And this same flower that smiles to-day, 
To-morrow will be dying.” 


O wrote Herrick, one of the most charming 

of lyric poets. Though his song was in 

the nature of a parable, being an invocation 

to “The Virgins to make the most of 

Time,” yet it offers sound advice on the 
subject before us. Quoting from memory I had 
written the first line “ Gather ye Roses while ye 
may.” Fortunately, I remembered the injunction 
“Verify your quotations,” and so took Herrick 
down from his shelf and, looking up the well- 
known poem, saw my mistake and Herrick’s 
wisdom. For truly the great secret of Rose cutting 
is to gather, not ‘‘ Roses,” but ‘‘ Rosebuds,” and 
many a Rose that is quite useless for cutting if 
allowed to become full blown on the tree will be 
delightful in the house if cut as a bud and allowed 
to open in water. . 

I remember very well our first experience of 
showing Roses. We picked, at some desperately 
early hour of the morning, several quite good full- 
blown blooms of La France, put them in their 
tubes arad sent them up to the Temple Show. It 
happened to be a very hot day, and I shall not 
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easily forget our consternation when, after the 
judging, we saw our beautiful Roses all limp, and 
passée both as to form and colour. Another time 
I was arranging a vase of the single Rose Irish 
Elegance at the Edgware Show; this was our 
first attempt at showing ‘ decorative ” Roses. I 
felt fairly pleased with the result of my arrangement 
till I overheard the remark of a more practical 
exhibitor: ‘‘ Those Irish Elegance blooms are 
quite ‘ off colour.’”’ I expostulated, saying that I 
had picked them that morning and that they looked 
just the same colour when actually growing. 
My critic then took me to a vase of the same 
variety which she had cut in the bud state some 
twenty-four hours before and allowed them to open 
in water. Then I saw the justice of her criticism, 
for whereas my flowers were all of rather a washed- 
out pink, hers showed most beautiful shades of 
terra-cotta, apricot, rose and fawn. I had learnt 
my lesson, and ever sincs, certainly as regards all 
single and semi-double Roses, I carry out Herrick’s 
injunction, ‘‘ Gather ye Rosebuds while ye may.” 
Such Roses as the brilliant red Mrs. Edward 
Powell and the charming pink Mrs. E. G. Hill, 


-although they are by no means single in form, yet 


are far more beautiful when cut on long stems as 
buds and allowed to open gradually in water. If 
the weather is cold, they are saved from the outer 
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petals being discoloured ; and if, on the other hand 
it is hot and dry, the fact that they open more, 
slowly indoors adds considerably to their beauty of 
form as well as of colour. 

My plan is to cut such Roses in the cool of the 
day, preferably in the early morning, pull off the 
lower leaves, slit up or lightly hammer the stems, 
plunge them all into a big pail or basin of water, and 
leave them to have at least two hours’ drink before 
I arrange them in vases or bowls where they cannot 
have so much depth of water. If this is not done, 
at any rate in warm weather, the Roses quickly 
hang their heads and last only a few hours ; whereas, 
if given a good drink and picked when in the bud 
stage, they will often last two or three days. This 
plan is naturally even more necessary when sending 
the blooms away by post. This description of the 


` best method of cutting Roses may seem somewhat 


irrelevant to my subject, but it really is not so, 
for many of the varieties which I think are the most 
beautiful and satisfactory for arranging as cut 
flowers are almost useless unless picked young and 
treated in the way I have described. 

Certain classes of Roses are more satisfactory for 
cut Roses than others. Unfortunately, most of the 
rugosas fade quickly in water. Isay “unfortunately” 
for they are among the sweetest-scented of Roses, 
and fragrance is a great charm in flowers for the 
house. The Hybrid Perpetuals, too, as a class, 
unless cut with rather short stalks and put in 
specimen vases, are apt to shrink and lose their 
brilliancy of colouring very quickly when cut. 
There are, of course, exceptions. Frau Karl 
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Druschki looks very stately and beautiful when 
arranged in a big bowl or large vase, but it is not 
an easy kind to arrange, as to my mind the stems 
are almost too stiff and straight. Some softening 
foliage, such as that of Rosarubritolia, adds much to 
the artistic effect of Frau Karl Druschki in water. 

One of the most delightful of all Roses for 
arranging in tall vases is the pale blush pink Hybrid 
Tea La Tosca; the long, smooth stems and the some- 
what loosely constructed blooms: lend themselves 
admirably to an artistic arrangement. It is, indeed, 
among the Hybrid Teas that we must look for some 
of our best Roses for cutting, and from among 
dozens that are excellent I am giving a list of 
twelve that I have found specially good, both for 
ease of arrangement and for lasting 
qualities. 

Pink and Blush.—La Tosca, Phari- 
saér, Caroline Testout and Mrs. 
E. G. Hill. 

Salmon Pink.—Mme. Abel Chate- 
nay, Mme. Léon Pain and Dorothy 
Page- Roberts. 

Crimson.—Mrs. Edward Powell, 
General McArthur and Red-Letter 
Day. 

Yellow and Orange.—Prince de 
Bulgarie and Mrs. A. R. Waddell. 

All these, if well grown and 
moderately pruned, can be cut 
with long stems, and look their 
best when so treated and arranged 
in tall vases. For smaller vases or 
bowls, the lovely and fragrant. 
Ophelia and the apricot-coloured 
Mme. Ravary are very charming. 
Mr, Pemberton’s Hybrid Tea Moon- 
light, with its long and thick ruddy 
stems, dark foliage and large heads 
of soft creamy white blooms, is 
specially useful for arranging in 
very tall vases. The flowers and 
stems hold themselves erectly, but 
not stiffly, and the little cream buds 
open easily in water and last for 
some days. Many of the Tea Roses 
make delightful decorations for the 
house and last wonderfully well 
when cut. The following are all very 
useful for this purpose : 

Rose Pink.—Mme. Antoine Mari, 
Auguste Comte, Mme. Henri Berger 
and Corallina. 

Whstes and Cream.—Mrs. Herbert 
Stevens, Molly Sharman-Crawford, 
Sulphurea and Marie Van Houtte. 

Yellow and Orange.—Lady Hil- 
lingdon, Lady Plymouth and Lady 
Roberts. 

The Teas, on the whole, have a 
lighter effect than the Hybrid Teas, 
and are particularly charming in 
low bowls and vases, as also are 
some of the delicately tinted China Roses, such 
as Queen Mab and Laurette Messimy; but, so 
far as my experience goes, the Chinas do not last 
so well in water as the Hybrid Teas and Teas. 
The strawberry and terra-cotta-coloured Comtesse 
du Cayla is perhaps an exception. 

Among single roses, Irish Elegance is a long way 
first, and perhaps no Rose has ever won so many 
prizes in the decorative classes as this variety. 
The Austrian Briars are somewhat disappointing 
when cut. Their beauty at present lies rather 
in colour than in form, and they are apt to look a 
little lumpy and heavy when arranged in vases. 
Mrs. Wemyss Quin is, however, an exception 
and is one of the best of all vellow Roses 
for cutting, and, moreover, is almost always in 
flower, 
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Practically all the Wichuraianas last well in 


water and lend themselves to almost any form 


of house decoration. Their very beautiful foliage 
adds much to their value for this purpose. Among 
other climbing Roses, the Noisette Mme. Alfred 
Carriére is very delightful for cutting and arranging 
loosely in tall vases ; and when grown under glass, 
the pale lemon blooms of the fragrant Lamarque 
are charming, used in the same way. All the Roses 
I have written of so far have been grown in ou- 
garden for some years ; many we have shown over 
and over again in the decorative classes at various 
Rose shows, and all are, naturally, constantly used 
as cut flowers in our own house ; indeed, from early 
June till late October we seldom have any other 
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flowers than Roses on our dining table. There are 
two varieties which I shall expect soon to include 
among the best Roses for cutting. One is Joanna 
Bridge, brought out by Mr. Elisha Hicks, and 
admirably exhibited by him at many of the National 
Rose Society's and Royal Horticultural Society’s 
shows. We planted a group of about twenty plants 
of this variety last November, and in a year not 
altogether favourable to the growth of newly 
planted Roses they have grown extremely well and 
are now, the last week in S2ptember, making fine 
trusses of flowers. It is obviously a cool-weather 
Rose ; its pale straw-coloured blooms just flushed 
with faint rose pink are little more than single. 
They are produced very freely on delightfully erect 
stems, and they need to be picked when in the 
bud stage and allowed to open in water. If so 
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treated they will last for three or four days. 
The other variety in my mind I saw for the first 
time at the National Rose Society’s autumn show 
this September. It was brought out by the Rev. 
Joseph Pemberton, who has christened it Vanity, 
and describes it as a Hybrid Musk. In colour it 
somewhat resembles the old Pink Monthly, though, 
as shown that day, it had a slightly bluer shade, 
but the shape of the bloomis and the ‘arrange- 
ment of the trusses are quite different from 
those of the China Rose. So far as I remember, the 
flowers were what is called semi-single. They are 
round in form and are most gracefully arranged 
on tall, upstanding sprays, and will, I should imagine, 
be ideal for arranging in tall vases or for table 
decorations. | ' 

To sum up these few remarks, the 
chief qualities to look for in Roses 
to be specially grown for cutting 
are length and a certain firmness 
of stem (Roses that hang their 
heads badly are no good for the 
purpose, nor are those on very stiff 
stems satisfactory), clearness and 
brightness of colour, some beauty 
of form or outline, and freedom of 
flowering. For the convenience of 
the arranger I should add freedom 
from thorns, but this is a luxury 
seldom to be attained, Zephirine 
Drouhin being the only quite thorn- 
less Rose I know. One other 
quality, also possessed in a marked 
degree by Zephfrine Drouhin— 
fragrance—is very desirable; and 
if we remember to cut the flowers 
in a young state we shall have the 
pleasure of watching indoors ‘‘ the 
Rosebud ripening to the Rose ” and 
of seeing the colour and form of 
our Roses in perfection. 


ROSES OF THE 
FUTURE 
oo oe 


are of comparatively 
recent origin. They 
include Mme. Abel 


Chatenay, Lady Hillingdon, Liberty, 
Richmond, Frau Karl Druwschki, 
Molly Sharman-Crawford, Sunburst, 
Melody, Lyons Rose, Mme. 
Edouard Herriot and Ophelia, 
with one exception Roses of the 
last twenty years. Will they te 
just as popular, say, ten vears 
hence? The signs and portents 
indicate that many will not. There 
are many splendid new Roses of the 
past few years, and it is interesting to speculate 
which of them will supersede present-day favourites. 
The novelties I shall mention are only those which 
do well on medium and light soils, for it is in such 


that most of us have to grow our Roses. Some of 
the new Roses that have compelled admiration at 


the shows owe much of their magnificence to ideal 
Rose soils, and when tested on light ground have 
failed to reproduce their wonderful form ; so they, 
beautiful as they are under conditions which suit 
them, must be ruled out, as they cannot become 
everyone’s Roses. 

The yellow Rose of the near future will be Golden 
Emblem. It is better than Christine, and may be 
described as being a Frau Karl Druschki with the 
colour of Rayon d’On (¢ Clara Curtis, shown for the 
first time this vear, is anotherbeautiful yellow Rose ; 
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‘not quite so rich in colour, but its life is too short 
to compete with Golden Emblem. At the Norwich 
Show, Clara Curtis was a wonderful Rose up to 
three o’clock, but two hours later it had lost its 
beautiful shape. 

As a paler yellow Mrs. Wemyss Quin will be 
pre-eminent. A large trade grower terms it a 
yellow Chatenay—a_ description which it is 
dificult to improve upon, for it has all the merits 
of that popular pink variety. 

Henrietta, a Rose as yet little seen at shows, 
will surely oust Mme. Edouard Herriot. It has 
the same indescribable colouring, but with more 
substance; it holds all its blooms erect and, 
given moderate weather, flowers from June to 
‘Christmas. 

Los Angeles, a Californian Rose, has much the 
habit of Mme. Abel Chatenay and the colouring of 
Lyons Rose with a dash of Mme. Edouard 
Herriot. Like Henrietta, it carries the blooms 
on erect stems, and it has a delicious fragrance. 

The Queen Alexandra really should have been 
placed first in these forecasts. As I saw it in an 
eastern nursery last July, in three long rows, it 
formed an unforgettable picture. The mixture of 
intense glowing vermilion and old gold was wonder- 
ful. I was already familiar with the glories of this 
new Rose, but had not previously seen it in such 
quantity. It is a Rose for all weathers and, I 
believe, all soils. It grows vigorously, and each 
shoot produces a good bloom. The foliage is so 
glossy and stout that it seems impossible for any 
fungoid disease to get a hold upon it. 

I almost hesitate to write it, for we have been 
accustomed so long to consider La France as being 
the indispensable silvery pink fragrant Rose that to 
suggest a successful rival savours of Jése-majesté, 
but in an average soil Lady Alice Stanley, of 
almost precisely similar colouring and equal frag- 
Tance, will be found much more satisfactory. 

All who saw and smelt Rose Colonel Oswald 
Fitzgerald at Regent’s Park must have felt impelled 
to order some plants; and in the garden it is 
equally desirable. To me the colour is a vivid 
red velvety crimson, and it does not fade or become 
blue with age. Gorgeous is especially well named, 
and when better known will also be in everyone's 
garden. It is a vigorous grower, and of orange 
yellow colour flushed with coppery red. 

Radiance is a glorified Caroline Testout and will 
undoubtedly replace that variety. No matter 
‘whether grown as a standard or dwarf, it does 
equally well. Mrs. C. V. Haworth, of delightful 
shades of apricot and yellow, will probably be a 
popular Rose of the future. Mrs. Henry Morse 
is delightfully fragrant and of splendid habit 
in every way. It has the full pink of Mme. Abel 


Chatenay suffused with the delicate coppery 


salmon of Lady Pirrie. 

These are, in my opinion, the very best of the new 
Roses that are in commerce. S%me of the even 
‘newer ones have great merits, but it will be several 
years before they are propagated in sufficient 
numbers for general planting. If a fuller list of 
the coming Roses which may be bought now is 
required, I would add Covent Garden, a glorious 
deep red Rose for the garden or vase. In the 
opinion of some good judges Edith Cavell rivals 
Mrs. H. Stevens, to which it approximates in colour, 
though larger and of different shape. Elegante 
is a sweet Rose that may be termed a more vigorous 
Souv. de Gustave Prat. Those who find Lady 
Hillingdon unsatisfactory should try Louise 
Baldwin, and lovers of Ophelia will be charmed 
with Ophelia Supreme. Severine, an intense 
coral red variety, scents the garden round about it, 
and it will probably oust Old Gold for all purposes. 
Mrs. Henry Winnett is a most promising rich 
crimson Rose, and Dr. J. Drew isa lovely garden 
variety. B. Dixon. 
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New Roses at the National Rose Society’s 
Autumn Show 


NE could hardly have expected a great 
show of new Roses on this occasion, 
as the weather in Ireland had been 
anything but propitious for them, 
and the show this season was certainly 

too early. We are glad to note that the National 
Rose Society will hold its autumn show next 
vear on September 22—a much better date. 
Messrs. S. McGredy staged some very good 
novelties, and the following obtained gold medals: 

Martha Drew (H.T.).—A fine bold flower of 
splendid exhibition form, reminding one of Mrs. 
Theodore Roosevelt in tint, with the elongated 
form of Pharisder. This should prove an ideal 
show bloom. 

Irene Thompson (H.T.) has the growth much 
like that of Golden Emblem, with a flower resem- 


that will apparently suffer in a wet season. It 
belongs to the lifeless class of no fragrance, 
although exhibitors may find it useful. It is 
a better grower than Florence Forrester. 

Julian de Escofet (H.T.) gained a certificate 
last year. We admire it very much. It is a 
move in the right direction, namely, for good dark 
Roses, and it has a verv fine elongated form. 
The colour is a purplish maroon. Most striking 
and novel. 

Dorothy (H.T.) reminds one of a deeper- 
coloured Mrs. W. J. Grant. 

Miss Bellington (H.T.), deep crimson rose 
colour, with whitish edges and fine form. 

Mrs. Redford.—A basket of this established 
the value of this fine golden bronze Rose for 
decorative purposes. | 


WELL-KNOWN ROSARIANS AT THE 


Back, standing: Mr. E. J. Holland and Mr. Courtney Page. 


bling Marquise de Sinety, but fuller. We shall not 
be surprised if M. Pernet-Ducher’s Benedicte 
Seguin does not prove very much like this Rose, 
from what we have seen of it under glass. 
Messrs. Bees, Limited, received a gold medal fcr 

Independence Day. This isa fine golden orange 
colour and a good grower. For the garden it 
should be invaluable. We prefer to see it growing 
before pronouncing further on its merits, as it 
may prove to be similar to some of the golden 
sports of Mme. Edouard Herriot that are now 
on the market. 

Certificates of merit were awarded to Messrs. 
S. McGredy and Son for 

Una Wallace (H.T.), a very lovely colour— 
rich glowing pink cerise—and must be highly 
decorative. (Sce illustration, page 474.) 

Sweetness (H.T.), bright scarlet red of fie 
form, rather small, but delightfully fragrant. 
This firm also staged 

Edel (H.T.), a huge whitish Rese, but one 


NATIONAL ROSE SOCIETY'S AUTUMN SHOW. 
Seated: Mr. H. R. 
Darlington (President of the National Rose Society) and the Rev. F. Page-Roberts. 


Mermaid was well shown by Messrs. W.. Paul 
and Son. If it proves hardy it will be a grand 
thing for the garden. 

Sea Foam we do not care much for; there is 
nothing striking about it. 

Walter C. Clark is another Rose that will not 
be much wanted; it is not nearly so good as 
Florence H. Veitch. The Rev. J. H. Pemberton 
staged a very decorative vanety named 

Vanity. It makes wonderful sprays and in 
colour is a deeper shade of the old Monthly, and 
the flowers are flat. 

Sammy is in the way of Fellenberg and, in our 
opinion, is not wanted. In these days of 
increasing novelties we want something greatly 
superior to varieties already in cultivation ; other 
wise our collections will soon become unmanageable. 

Messrs, Alex. Dickson and Sons’ K. of K. is 
a really glorious bit of colour, and the name of 
thecfamous [soldier will ‘be ever before us in this 
grand Rose. 
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THE GIVING OF ROSES 


F Venetian Law, aS expounded by Shake- 
speare, leaves something to be desired in 
respect of equity, on important moral 
issues we may surely accept our dramatist 
as a tolerably safe guide; so that, when 

Portia assures us that mercy is as blessed for the 
giver as for the receiver, we may take the state- 
ment literally, and not as a mere figure of speech. 
And: Roses are like mercy in this respect: it is 
as blessed to give as to get them. I wish, when 
I give Roses, as I sometimes do, that I could regard 
myself as a generous person. It would be a com- 
forting unction; but that point of view I cannot 
achieve. If I am not paid for them in hard cash, 
I get my equivalent, you may depend upon it, 
in something equally valuable, though less material. 
I dare say, where they are sent, 
they are received with pleasure, 
sometimes, I would hope, even with 
delight ; as by me they are cut and 
_basketed with pleasure, sometimes 
‘ with a delight that is almost sensu- 
ous. Sensuous, do I say? And 
why not ? When you cut a basket- 
ful of Roses in the early morning, | 
while leaf and petal are still 
rimmed with beads of dew, and 
when you see crimsons, pinks, 
.whites, yellows, lying cradled in 
your basket, cheek to cheek in 
happy fellowship (to say nothing of 
the concord of sweet perfume that 
issues from your basket), if this is 
not theseduction of the eye (to say 
nothing of the nose), what is? The 
‘spiritual part of the proceeding 
“comes when you: have to mortify 
“the lust of the eye by parting 
with the basket (I confess it is 
‘sometimes a trial), and when you 
picture to yourself the pleasure of 
, the person who sits up to con your 
. flowers—the pleasure of the receiver, 
‘always complementary to your own. 
I prefer thus to consider the 
giving of Roses from the interested 
‘point of view, finding it a whole- 
some and sound doctrine to regard all 
pleasure as selfish, even the pleasure 
of giving another pleasure. Why 
do I give another pleasure? 
Because it gives me pleasure to 
give another pleasure, and some- 
times even saves me pain, which 
is another way of finding pleasure. 
There is that exquisite Mrs. 
Ambrose Ricardo (which some 
colour-genius has discovered to be ROSE 
of a honey yellow, though it seems 
to me rather the colour of the honeycomb). 
Why do I look round for someone to give 
it to? For one thing, I dislike to see my Roses 
“ withering on the virgin thom,” and the more 
beautiful they are, the less I like it. There- 
fore it is a relief to me to know that my 
Ricardo will reach the flood-tide of its beauty 
by some bedside, or possibly in the living- 
room of a roseless cottage, or (rather than it 
should flutter its largess into a soil already too 
full of Rose leaf) even in the genteelest of villa 
drawing-rooms. Further, still regarcing the matter 
from the self-centred point of view, if you throw 
your bread upon the waters there is no saying 
what may ultimately happen. In addition to 
my ordinary bank account, it would seem, so my 
parson tells me, that I have a passbook kept 
by some seraphic clerk aloft, in which all my 


t 


meannesses are entered (Good Lord! what a 


sum !), my good intentions and my performances 
(slight and few enough, Heaven knows!) being 
entered as a per contra on the opposite page. 
Of coutse, I have no right to expect that my 
gifts of Roses, for which, as I have said, I receive 
here a sufficient gusd pro quo, will be entered to 
my credit in the celestial ledger; but angels’ 
thoughts are not as our thoughts, and so I catch 
at hopes which no doubt may prove illusory, 
but which also may not. Anyhow, whatever 
little advantage may accrue in that direction, 
if any does, will always be so much to the good, 
though I do not count upon it with any certainty. 
But setting aside such problematical gains, I ask 
whether the conciliated good will of those who 
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can make the stems shorter, cannot make them 
longer. It is a grudging policy to besitate about 
sacrificing buds. I hesitate sometimes myself, 
but not for longer than it takes to count five, 
so that the pause generally escapes unperceived, 
Sometimes—indeed, oftener than not—the person 
who is to receive the Roses, if she personally super- 
intends the cutting, will remonstrate with you 
and tearfully beseech you to let the dear buds 
remain to develop on the bush; which trite 
remonstrance is apt perhaps to disturb your 
equanimity, until you remember that she does. 
not mean it. To say the truth, I am not myself 
so very averse to playing Herod with my Rose- 
buds, especially with Roses of a certain type, 
which I call candelabrum Roses, of which La Tosca 
and Old Gold are good examples. From the very 
spot where I now am I can see such a candelabrum 
of Old Gold, branched like a Venetian lamp of 
hammered iron, and carrying’ fifteen 
buds, seven of which are ready to 
spread their wings, and the other 
eight in various stages more or less 
embryonic. It shall be cut to- 
morrow. Such candelabra I gener- 
ally keep for myself, not because 
they are too good to give away, 
but because indolence is my beset- 
ting sin and the arrangement of a 
candelabrum gives solittle trouble. 
You cut it, you stick it in a vase, 
both of which operations can be 
done in two minutes, and there you 
are !—with a bouquet all complete, 
beside which any arrangement of 
mine would be the merest bungling. 
But fair play is a jewel, and I must 
. do justice even to myself. I do not 
always keep my candelabra. I am 
not sure that I shall keep the golden 
candlestick above mentioned, if I 
can find someone more worthy of 
_ it than myself, which ought not to 
be a difficult matter. We shall see. 
If I am giving only one Rose, I 
cut it when the flower is at three- 
`. quarters full, because at that stage, 
while it retains its lovely lines, it 
shows also a good body of. colour 
and depth of shadow ; whereas a 
mere bud, though so often ex- 
quisite in shape, has no shadow, 
and sometimes only a hint of 
colour. It is well to ask the lady 
(or the ladies, severally, for some- 
times they are numerous) which 
colour she thinks best suits her 
complexion, when the chances 
are that she will say crimson 
(in most cases crimson) or pink, 
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nothing ? Who can bear you ill-will if you send 
him a Rese? Depend upon it, no one—not 
even Barabbas. Therefore send your whole 
world a Rose (your sweetest—a dewy Crested 
Moss for choice, though that is not always pcssivle), 
and you will not have an enemy left. I wonder 
whether I have myself any enemies lett. There 
are certainly persons to whom I never send Roses— 
on piri iciple. When I grow to be a better Christian 
t will send them each a-pot-pourri. 

Ia the giving of Rescs there are certain broad 
principles on which it is afe to proceed. When 
you cut Reses to give away, you cannot go wrong 
if you select these you would prefer to keep, 
though this is a counsel of perfection, and too 
Chnis‘ian for general practice. The stems shoulda 
be cut long, because the recipients, though they 


yellow, and that though all the time 
her eye may be fixed wistfully on a Constance 
or a Rayon d’Or. After cutting what you think 
a choice flower, it is well to approach it for a 
second or so to the lady’s gown, when, if it does 
not seem to harmonise with the fabric, or, which 
is the same thing, to gain in beauty from the juxta- 
position, you must try another, and yet another 
if need be, until you find the right thing ; though, 
in the end, sheis certain to claim all you cut, and 
is just as likely as not to wearthem. Somers. 


(To be continued.) 


Callistephus hortensis Varieties.—There is 
a border near the Duke of Cambridge’s Grounds 
at Kew plantéd with these delightful China Asters. 
The colours are very varied, ranging from white 
and pink to purple. 
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Some Little-Known 
Forcing Roses 


DO not mean to say the Roses I shall name 

are little known, but that they are un- 

known for the purpose of forcing. One 

especially I have in mind is Mme. Jules 

Gravereaux. As a forcing Rose it is first- 
rate; but it is a somewhat disappointing Rose 
outdoors, especially when grown as a climber. 
As a pot plant the Rose should be grown as a 
pillar; and here let me say that, in order to have 
such plants, they should be potted up from the 
open ground, good bushy plants, not the long, lanky 
things often sold in pots with one shoot some 
10 feet or 12 feet long. These ground plants 
when potted up make by far the best specimens 
in the long run, and it is a fact which applies to 
most of the Hybrid Tea class. 

The fine Rose I have named is re- 

markably free flowering when grown as pr 
a pillar or column, and it is easy to | 
do this. Simply put a stout cane in | 
the cemtre of the pot and loop up 
its growths to it; or three or four 
canes may be employed if desired. 
We all know from the exhibitions what 
a beauty it is in form and substance, 
and umder glass we may have a larger 
number of perfect blooms than from 
outdoors, where they often come mal- 
formedi. Although of such vigorous 
growth, which it inherits from its seed 
parent Réve d’Or, it unquestionably 
takes the free blooming from Vis- 
countess Folkestone, its paternal 
parent, and to those who hybridise it is 
a real marvel of what this art can 
accomplish. 

After the plants are potted up in 
October, they are best cut back to 
about 2 feet and kept outdoors until 
December, then placed in a cool house 
and grown on very gently the first 
season, or, at least, throughout the 
spring. When new roots have formed, 
more heat may be given, coupled with 
plenty of moisture. Then in autumn 
they must be well ripened off, and we 
shall have fine plants for forcing the 
coming spring—plants with five or six 
good shoots, which may be retained 
some 5 feet or 6 feet in length. 

Some other good strong growers 
equally serviceable would be Lady 
Waterlow, Gustave Régis, Sarah Bern- 
hardt, Climbing Mrs. W. J. Grant, 
Climbing Liberty, Climbing Lady 
Ashtown, Climbing Killarney, J. B. 
Clark, Hugh Dickson, Dr. O’Donel 
Browne, Johanna Sebus, Conrad F. 
Meyer, His Majesty, Mme. Hector 
Leuilliot, Juliet, Beauté de I.yon, Soleil 
d’ Angers and Billiard et Barre. These 
are just a few that would be worth 
growing in the manner stated, and 
would give some fine plants to 
furnish the conservatory during the 
spring. DANECROFT. 


POTTED ROSES 


A MISTAKE which I am about to 
rectify is that I have not got a 
copy of “Anne’s’” receipts. I am 
afraid I do not even know whether 
she writes “‘ recipes” or ‘‘ receipts.” 
Personally, I affect the latter; but 
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to come to the point, has she got the following 
in her collection? It is very old, recorded 
by one Athenzus, and I give it as I find 
it translated in a book on “The Rose: Its 
History, Poetry, Culture and Classification,” 
published in 1847. “This is what I call potted 
roses, and it is thus prepared: I first pound some 
of the most fragrant roses in a mortar; then I 
take the brains of birds and pigs, well boiled and 
stripped of every particle of meat ; I then add the 
yolks of some eggs, some oil, a little cordial, some 
pepper, and some wine: after having beaten and 
mixed it well together, I throw it in a new pot 
and place it over a slow but steady fire. As he 
said these things [so runs the story] the cook 
uncovered the pot and there issued forth a most 
delicious fragrance, perfuming the whole dining- 
hall and overcoming the guests with delight.” It 
is said to be the receipt of the cook of a King of 
Sicily. Brains and Roses sounds rather good, I 
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must say; but with quite small pigs at gos. each it 
is out of the reach of most of us—at least, at 
present. J. J. 


EDITOR’S TABLE 


Seeiling Delphiniums.—We have received 
from Messrs. Blackmore and Langdon, Bath, 
some late flowers of their seedling Delphiniums. 
The flowers, of delicate colouring, are exceptionally 
beautiful. The colours range from mauve to 
purple and light blue, with black and pale yellow 
centres. A pale lilac flower with a black centre, 
marked 2—20, is something quite new in 
Delphiniums; but the seedling which appeals to 
us most strongly has single flowers of a lovely 
clear sea blue, with a cream centre that is not 
too conspicuous. 


A GARDEN PIER AT CROWHERST PLACE, SURREY. 
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New and Rare Plants 


FIRST-CLASS CERTIFICATE. 


Montbretia His Majesty.—In this variety 
the old-time tubular flower is replaced by a 
widely expanding one, with segments of a slightly 
involute character, in which there is a pronounced 
yellow colouring at the centre with rich c1imson 
brown at the tips. The reverse of the petals is 
also of the same colouring. A great advance 
on anything that has yet appeared. 


AWARDS OF MERIT. 
Montbretia Una.—A charming variety suggestive 
in form of the beautiful Citronella. It is 
of pale orange shade with crimson 
reverse, the inner surface of the flower 
characterised by crimson markings at 
the base. A beautiful and refined variety. 
These two were shown by Sydney Morris, 
Esq., Earlham Hall, Norwich. 


Aster Mons.—A_ good, tall-growing, 
freely-branched Novi-Belgii form, coloured 
a rich rosy red. From Mr. W. Wells, 
jun., Merstham. 

Crab Golden Gem.—The varietal name 
in this case applies to the fruits, which 
in the main are coloured a golden hue. 
They are rather less than Cherry size and 
abundantly produced on the branches It 
is presumed to be a cross between Pyrus 
floribunda and John Downie. Shown by 
Messrs. J. Cheal and Sons, Crawley. 

These and the following were shown 
before the Royal Horticultural Society on 
the 23rd ult. 


NEW DAHLIAS. 


Upwards of 100 new varieties of these 
popular flowers were presented for certifi- 
cate, those named below being selected 
for their high merit and excellence. 


Mathilda (Collerette).— A shapely 
variety in which the ray florets are 
scarlet and the central florets yellow. 

Arethusa (Decorative).—Briefly put, 
this is an improved Sulphurea and quite 
a good piece of colouring. 

Dictator (Decorative).—A very beauti- 
ful and handsome self pink coloured 
variety. Quite an acquisition. 

Satire (Decorative).—A somewhat in- 
appropriate name for a good and showy 
sort of rosy scarlet hue with deep crimson 
centre. 

Chrissie (Small Decorative).—A variety 
of fine ornament and beauty. The 
colour is bright pink, the flower-heads 
borne on thin, wiry stems. These 
were shown by Messrs. J. Burrell and 
‘Co., Cambridge. 

Anak (Decorative).—The flower-heads 
are coloured a brilliant crimson and are 
borne erect on strong, rigid stems. In 
this latter respect the variety is a model 
of what a Decorative Dahlia should be. 

David (Decorative). — An excellent 
variety coloured a bright mauve, and 
very distinct. These two were shown by Mr. J. 
West, Brentwood, Essex. 

Mrs. A. Harvey (Cactus).—A very beautiful 
variety, the incurving florets coloured light salmon 
pink, their bases shading to buff. A very graceful 
variety well suited to garden decoration or for 
exhibition. 

Robin (Medium Decorative).—The colour is 
rich rose; the form a model one. 

Harmony (Pxony-flowered).—A strangely in- 

‘eruous name, we think, for one of the most 
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beautiful, refined apd ornamental of its class we 
have seen. It is coloured ivory white to cream. 
These were shown by Messrs. James Stredwick 
and Sons, St. Leonards. 

Star of Anerley (Collerette).—A shapely and 
beautiful variety, the ray florets crimson, tipped 
cerise, the central florets pure white. Shown 
by Mr. J. Jarrett, Anerley. 

The foregoing Dahlias, having been adjudicated 
upon by a joint committee of the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society and the National Dahlia Society, 
carry the award of merit of the first-named society 
and the first-class certificate of the latter. 
All of 


the above varieties were shown on 
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Awarded a First-Class Certificate by the Royal Horticultural Society. 


September 23 at the London Scottish Drill Hall, 
Westminster. 


Bridal Wreath (Francoa ramosa).—To increase 
the stock of this desirable greenhouse flowering 
plant, a few of the side growths should be 
inserted now; these will make nice serviceable 
plants next season. Older plants to be retained 
should be potted on as soon as they go out of 
flower. 
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Gardening of the Week 


FOR SOUTHERN GARDENS. 


The Kitchen Garden. 


Tomatoes.—Outdoor Tomatoes should now tc 
cut and placed on a shelf in a vinery to ripen. 
The winter-fruiting plants must be given every 
encouragement to set their fruits. During dull, wet 
weather a little heat in the hot-water pipes will be 
of great assistance in this direction. When the 
weather is warm and sunny, the ventilators may be 
thrown wide open, but care is necessary in ventilat- 
ing when a cold spell intervenes. Place a little 

fresh soil over the roots as they appear 
on the surface. 


Onions.— During wet weather the main 
stock of Onions may be looked over, and 
any that are blemished mav be put on 
one side for immediate use. Where space 
is limited, it is a good plan to rope the 
bulk of the crop and hang them from the 
roof of a dry shed. Run the hoe between 
the rows of autumn-sown Onions and dust 
them occasionally with soot. 


Chicory.—aA few roots may now be 
placed in the forcing-house. Put them 
in large pots or boxes. and cover them 
to keep out light. Chicory may also 
be forced beneath the stage in a green- 
house where there is heat. 


Mustard and Cress.—Sow small quan- 
tities of seed of this useful salad in 
cutting-boxes and cover it with paper 
tiil it has germinated. It may also be 
sown in cold frames. 


Fruit Under Glass. 


Melons.—A mean temperature of 65° 
must now be maintained in order to 
bring the fruits to maturity. It is 
necessary to have a little heat in the 
hot-water pipes at all times to dispel 
excessive moisture. The plants must not 
be syringed nor the houses damped 
after this date. When the fruits start 
Sune, water must be gradually with- 

eld. 


Early Peaches.—The trees in the 
early house will soon be shedding their 
leaves. A birch broom drawn lightly over 
them will dislodge those which are ready. 
When the leaves are off, the trees may 
be pruned, cleaned and got ready for 
starting again into growth. 


The Hardy Fruit Garden. 


Figs.—The fruits will continue to ripen 
so long as the weather remains favour- 
able. If the young growth has become 
congested, it should be liberally thinned. 
This will not only help to ripen the 
fruits, but will also be necessary to ripen 
the wood for next year’s crop. 


Pianting Fruit Trees.—No time must 
now be lost in ordering young trees, as 
the orders are attended to in rotation, 
In the meantime prepare the stations 
for planting, so that there will be no 
delay when the trees arrive. The lifting 
and root-pruning of young trees may now 
be done if the wood has matured. 


The Flower Garden. 


Wintering Bedding Plants.— Helio- 
tropes, Lantanas, Fuchsias, Plumbagoes 
and other plants which areto be dug up 
and potted must be placed in a warm, 
moist house for a week or so and be kept 
shaded till they have recovered from 
the check. They may then be placed in 
a cool house for the winter. Hydrangeas, 
Cannas and Sweet Verbena may be put in a 
frost-proof shed. Lobelia cardinalis plants may 
be placed closely together | in cutting - boxes, 
covering the roots with soil, They may be 
wintered in a cold frame, provided the frame is 
covered with mats during very severe frost. _ Lift 
tuberous-rooted Begonias and place them in a 
frame till the foliage has died down; then put 
them in boxes and store them in a frost-proof shed. 


Plants Under Glass. 


General Work.—Some of the decorative varieties 
ofChrysanthemum will need disbudding, and this 
must be done as soon as the-buds are large enough. 
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Most of the late kinds, except singles, need dis- 
budding. Azalea indica must now be placed under 
glass. E. HARRISS. 
(Gardener to Lady Wantage.) 
Lockinge Gardens, Wantage, Berks. 


FOR NORTHERN GARDENS. 


The Kitchen Garden. 


Peas.—There is often great difficulty in getting 
the latest sowing to develop the pods, and yet 
there is no crop that better repays a little extra 
attention towards that end. The haulm should 
be kept erect, and apply stimulants to the roots 
as the occasion demands. Keep the pods well 
picked as soon as they are sufficiently filled; this 
will assist the development of the later pods. 


Cabbage.—Planting of the autumn-sown 
Cabbage should be proceeded with. If the soil 
has been enriched for the previous crop, no manure 
should be applied; an application of artificial 
manure in the spring will be more_ beneficial. 
Fifteen inches between the rows and 12 inches 
between the plants will be ample space. 


Cucumbers.—Great care must be exercised 
in the management of the plants just coming into 
bearing. As the daysshorten, the growths must be 
kept well thinned out, and only a very moderate 
number of Cucumbers allowed to develop. 
Slightly increase the temperature and spray the 
plants only on fine days. A low temperature 
and dull, sunless weather favour the spread of 
mildew. 

The Flower Garden. 


Calceolarias.—Owing to the prolonged drought, 
great difficulty will, in some cases, be experienced 
in securing anything like the number of cuttings 
required for next season’s display. It will be 
advisable to secure at once all those that are of 
sufficient BNength; this will enable later growths 
to develop. Unless very frosty weather sets in, 
cuttings may be inserted for another month yet. 


Polyant huses.—If, through stress of work, the 
older plarats were not divided earlier, they will 
succeed quite well if attended tothis month. By 
frequentiv dividing the plants the blooms are much 
larger. Young plants from seed sown about the 
bə inning of June should be transplanted in a 
p“sition where they can be afforded some pro- 
tection in very severe weather; otherwise they can 
stand a good deal of frost. 


Pesonies.—These delightfully fragrant plants 
resent frequent disturbance at the roots, and in 
consequence the greatest care should be taken 
when replanting is necessary. At the same time. 
if established beds receive a liberal top-dressing of 
rich farmyard manure at the commencement of 
the growing season, they can be left alone for years. 
In selecting sites for new plantations, they should 
be given positions where they will have partial 
shade during the hottest part of the day. Trench 
the ground toa depth of at least two spits. and apply 
a liberal quantity of farmyard manure as the work 


proceeds. 
Plants Under Glass. 


Lily of the Valley.—Although it will be possible 
to secure retarded crowns, at least to a limited 
extent, for forcing, provision should be made to 
secure sufficient for a display from existing planta- 
tions. With a view to selecting crowns that will 
give a good return, it will be advisable to dig up 
a few clumps and select the most likely crowns 
for forcing, while the smaller crowns should be 
transplanted in a prepared border. 


Azaleas.—Plants that have been standing out- 
doors during the summer months should now 
be safely housed in a cool greenhouse. Before 
doing so, carefully examine them for any trace of 
red spider or thrip. Where this is found, have the 
plants syringed several times with an insecticide 
before taking them indoors. 


Fruit Under Glass. 


Vines.—The earlier Vines from which the 
Grapes have been cut should now have the shoots 
considerably shortened, to ensure that the growths 
are thoroughly ripened. As soon as the Vines 
have cast their leaves they should be pruned, 
retaining a shoot here and there to replace some of 
the older spurs that have become exhausted. In 
order to preserve later Grapes which are expected 
to be in condition during the winter months, the 
first essential is to ensure that the foliage be kept in 
a healthy condition. Remove all lateral growths 
and make certain that the border is sufficiently 
moist to enable the Grapes to thoroughly mature. 

Joun HIGHGATE. 

(Head-gardener to the Marquis of Linlithgow.) 

Hopetoun, South Queensferry, Linlithgow. 
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ANSWERS. 
TO CORRESPONDENTS 


FLOWER GARDEN. 


HOW TO CLEAR THE GARDEN OF POLYGONUM 
(M. B.).—The best method of clearing ground of the roots 
of Polygonum is to trench it and pick out every bit 
of root that can be found. Then, in the event of any 
bits appearing the following year, fork them out as soon 
as they show above ground. If you retain patches of the 
plant here and there, dig round them every year and 
rmo any growths that appear to be getting out of 

unds, 


PLANTS FOR BED (E. R., Berks).—Your idea to use 
dwarf Crabs for so small a bed appears to us as hardly 
appropriate for permanent planting, though, of course, 
they would be showy for a time. One of the finest 
flowering Crabs, however, is Pyrus Malus purpurea, 
and of such it would be better to fill the bed, employing 
dwarfs, as you suggest. As these do not Jong remain 
attractive, bulbous plants like Galtonia, Gladioli, Lilium 
candidum or J.. Henryi could be planted for effect at 
other times. The name of the Campanula is C. muralis, 
also known as C. portenschlagiana. 


STATICES (K. N.).—The Statices are (1) S. eximea, 
(2) S. latifolia, (3) S. Limonium, and (4) S. sinuata, 
apparently. In all we should have been assisted had 
leaves of each accompanied the sprays. The first three 
named are quite hardy, No. 4 being a biennial that is 
easily raised from seeds. These, in your case, should 
be sown in July, pricked off or potted singly in small 
pots when large enough, and wintered in a cold house 
or frame that is fairly well ventilated. The young plants 
should be kept moderately dry during the winter, otherwise 
they are liable to damp off. A shelf near the glass in 
a quite cool greenhouse would meet the case. Mdve 
into larger pots in February, and again later if necessary, 
planting some in the open at the end of May. 


HERB-GROWING AND LAVENDER-GROWING (B. 
J. C.).—The cultivation of many kinds of herbs might 
well be undertaken on a more extended scale than at 

resent, particularly such plants as 

eppermint, for the extraction of oil ; and culinary herbs, 
like Thyme. Sage, Mint and Marjoram, in the vicinity 
of towns, where a ready sale can be found without the 
cost of a railway journey. Small-holders might cultivate 
Lavender and Mint a if they had a central 
still for a number of growers for the extraction of the 
oil; but if every man tried to distil his own oil, or if he sold 
it to a distillery at a distance, his margin of profit would 
be seriously reduced. Various medicinal herbs are 
cultivated more extensively in this country now than 
hitherto, and it is probable that a number of people will 
find it a bet ps industry for some time to come. A 
book on herb-growing, so far as it concerns medicinal 
plants, is published by Country Life, and is obtainable, 
price 5s., at the office of this journal. The Board of 
Agriculture have also published a number of articles 
on medicinal herbs and Lavender, and these can be pro- 
cured from the Secretary, Board of Agriculture and 
Fisheries, 4, Whitehall Place, London, §.W.1. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 


THE PRUNING OF MAGNOLIA GRANDIFLORA 
(Boscombe, Essxer).— You can prune your plant of Magnolia 
grandiflora if the work is done carefully. The pruning 
may be carricd out at once, or be left until April. Cut 
the shoots or branches well back, and protect the bare 
places with tar. 


GREEN FLY IN PRIVET HEDGE (Miss R. T.).—The 
best thing to do with your Privet hedge which is covered 
with aphis is to syringe it well with a soft soap and paraffin 
insecticide. Dissolve one pound of soft soap in two 
gallons of boiling water, then stir in two quarts of paraffin, 
and, when thoroughly mixed, make up to twenty-five 
gallons with clear water. Repeat the syringing after 
ten days. 


RHODODENDRONS ATTACKED (D. B.).—The buds 
of your Rhododendrons have apparently been caten 
out by birds or squirrels, but by which can only be 
decided by having the bushes carefully watched. It is 
curious that only two varieties should have been injured, 
and we have no explanation to make why two varietics 
should have been selected for injury among others. 


SHRUB FOR IDENTIFICATION (T. M. S., Newcastle). — 
The specimen reccived for identification is Forsythia 
suspensa, one of the most effective of spring-flowering 
shrubs. It should not be trained stiffly; the main 
branches may be suppone if necessary and the remainder 
be allowed to hang loose. It should be pruned as soon 
as thc flowers fade, the previous year’s shoots being cut 
back to within a few buds, often one or two, of the base. 
No other pruning, however, is necessary, for the flowers 
are produced from axillary buds along almost the full 
length of the ycar-old wood. It is a native of China. 


ROSE GARDEN. 


GREEN ROSES (W. J. W.).—This is a Rose named 
Viridifiora, or the Green Rose. It is merely a curlosity 
and hardly worth growing. There are no petals. It is 
merely an abundant number of calyces. It is classed with 
the China Roses. 


ROSES FOR EXHIBITION.—I give herewith lists of 
Roses. Which of these could you most highly recommend 
for exhibition from cut-back plants? They must be 
good for the garden as well. *Mrs. B. J. Walker, Mrs. 
mir McKean, G. A. Hammond, Colleen, *Sunburst 
*Gladys Holland, Mme. Caristie Martel,’ *Cleveland 


Lavender and- 
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*Mrs. Bryce Allen, *Duchees of Normandy, Mrs. R. 
Draper, Mrs. J. H. Welch, **Mme. Jules Bouché, Mre. 
E. Alford, **Mrs. C. Reed, Geoffry Henslow. Newer 
kinds: *Mrs. G. Marriott. **Mrs. Henry Balfour, Lady 
Inchiquin, Captain Kilbee Stuart, **Colonel O. Fitzgerald, 
**Alex. Elmslie, **C. V. Haworth, *Los Angeles. I 
was very pleased with the list you gave me before. All 
the varieties have done well in growth, and the blooms 
fit for exhibition. They were Nellie Parker (rather 
small), Mrs. McKellar, Clarice Goodacre, Mrs. J. Lynas, 
Lieutenant Chauré, Modesty, Mrs. F. Dennison and Mrs. 
C. Russell.—U. E. T. [Of the lists you send, we can 
only recommend those marked ° as good for exhibition 
as well as for garden decoration. You would occasionaily 
obtain exhibition blooms from those marked **, but 
they are good garden Roses. Lady Inchiquin and Captain 
Kilbee Stuart are not in commerce.—ED.] 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


INSECT FOR IDENTIFICATION (C. H., Sheffield).— 
The insect is the wood wasp, Sirex roctilis. Its larva 
feeds in the wood of various trecs, such as Pine, Larch 
and so on, and even in wood after it has been made up 
into furniture, then emerging into the house, to the 
consternation of the inhabitants. The insect does no 
damage in the garden. 

NAMES OF PLANTS. 


N. G. W.—Common Larch (Larix 
europea), —— S. E., Belfast.— The plant sent for 
determination is Ivy (Hedera Helix var. aurea). 
Yes, keep them in the yard; they do not require much 
water.—S. C.. Midlothian.—One of the old Bourbon 
Roses ; probably Baronne de Noirmont. 


NAMES OF FRUIT.— W. M.. Dunjermline.—Late form of 
Lady Sudcley. W.J. E., Malvern Link.—1, Rosemary 
Russet; 2, Maltster; 3, Comte de Lamv. C. H. Sa 
Parbold.—Apples : 1, Worcester Pearmain ; 2, Devonshire 
Line Square. Pears: 1, William's Bon Chrétien ; 2, too 
unripe to name; 3, Marie Louise. Subseriber.—7, 
Lane’s Prince Albert; 11 and 12, Warner's King; 13, 
Lane's Prince Albert; 14, King of the Pippins. Small 
Apples, Crabs.——J. F.—1, Gold Medal: 2, Stirling 
Castle; 3, Bramley’s Seedling; 4 and 5, Bismarck. 
Fatrfordian.—Apple: Lane’s Prince Albert. Pears: 
1, Bergamotte Esperen; 2, Beurré Dicl. H. T.— 
1. Cellini Pippin; 2, Red Hawthornden.~—G. P. T., 
She field.—1, Stirling Castle; 2, Flanders Pippin; 3, Curl- 
tail; 4, John Apple; 5, a late fruit of Irish Peach; 6, 
Ecklinv ille Seedling; 7, Bess Pool; 8. Pear Thompson’s ; 
9, Louise Bonne of Jersey. E. H. J., Putney.—1, 
Mannington; 2 and 3, Yorkshire Beauty; 4, Scarlet 
Nonpareil; 5, not recognised. Grange.— Worcester 
Pearmain. B., Cirencester —Beurre d’Amanlis, —— 
A. E. M., Sussex.—Emperor Alexander. 


Around the Markets 


HERE has been a distinct change in the 
flower markets since last year. Twelve months 
ago anything in the nature of a flower would 
sell freely and for good money. It is even 
said that one hardy plant nurseryman realised 
more from cut flowers than he would have 
done had the plants been sold at catalogue 
prices. But just lately it is only the very best flowers 
that have sold. The very best of anything always goes 
quickly. The present demand is for red and yellow 
Carnations and red Roses. A fortnight ago white Roses 
were being sought far and wide; to-day no white flowers 
of any kind are wanted. Asters are a drug on the market, 
Pink Carnations sell moderately, but Lady Northcelitfe 
always fetches 6d. and more per dozen than any other 
pink Carnation. 

Probably the cause of the slump in the flower tradc 
lies in the closing of the war hospitals. Until quite 
recently enormous quantities of cut flowers were bought 
as gifts for the wounded. Now, happily, these floral 
appreciations are no longer required; but the flower- 
grower suffers. There are no floral noveltics to tempt 
anyone, and in many instances the quality is only moderate. 
Chrysanthemums, Dahlias and Michaclmas Daisies in 
quantity too cloquently tell us that. summer is fast passing. 
From somewhere Gladioli came in again, after we had 
thought they werc quite over. 

Everlastings are not so numerous as in pre-war days, 
so some bunches of Physalis Franchetii created a Jittle 
enquiry as to the name from newer retailers. ‘‘ Lantern 
Cherries ” and ‘‘Cape Lanterns” secm to be the 
favourite names for them. 

Fruit is also exceedingly plentiful still. Apples are 
particularly good. Worcester Pearmain and Ben’s Red 
have glorious colouring; these average 8s. per bushel. 
That almost certain bearing Pear Fertility is about in 
large quantities. Unscrupulous retailers palm them 
off as Williams, and insist that the slight russetiness is 
a sign of superior quality. Victoria Plums are quite 
over, and their place is taken by the huge Pond’s Seedling, 
but it is a watery fruit. A number of bushels of John 
Downie Crab would not find buyers at 10s. per bushel— 
even Crab jelly requires sugar, and no one has any to 


spare. 

The pot plant trade is improving, probably because 
the holiday senson is over and people will be refurnishing. 
One well-known grower is showing splendid Crotons in 
good sorts, with various Ferns and Palms, and these 
make quite an attractive show. In contrast to the cut 
flowers, Asters in pots are of fine quality and sell very 
weli. Even those in 8-inch pots are particularly well 
flowered. 

Mushrooms are not quite so plentiful, so the price for 
outdoor gathcrings is up; but forced Mushrooms continue 


the same. Otherwise »there fis but little change in the 
vegctable market. 
Seplember_26. A. COSTER. 
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= . POULTRY NOTES 


GAIN 1 come back to the question of 
fish-meal as an ingredient of the mash, 
and I am prompted so to do by the 
many cases of outbreaks I have attended 
recently. 


Importance of Feeding .—1I have always declared 
quite openly that the fowl has a weak digestive 
system which easily goes wrong unless feeding 
is On common-sense lines, and I am quite convinced 
that 80 per cent. to 90 per cent. of the ailments can 
be traced to wrong feeding or the unwise choice 
of certain foodstuffs. An irritant will soon put 
the digestive organs out of gear, and when the 
birds begin to waste away gradually some irritant 
can often be located. If there is one ingredient 
more than another that to-day is sending birds 
with regularity to the post-mortem expert, it is 
fish-meal. Most poultry-keepers are under the 
impression that so long as they include the given 
percentage of fish-meal in their mash they are 
conforming to the rules of mixing a proper “ egg” 
mash. But, as I have so often pointed out, there 
are very many grades of fish-meal, some very good, 
others good, and many harmful. I can recall 
the time when I dreaded recommending fish-meal, 
so useless were the brands then manufactured. 


Notes on Fish-Meal.—iIn those early days 
few had really mastered its manufacture, and 
ptomaine poisoning was rife and caused very 
heavy losses. To-day, however, there are many 
perfect brands of fish-meal, but with them are 
useless brands also, and it is against these that 
I warn poultry-keepers, who cannot afford to 
lose valuable stock in these days. There are 
two kinds of fish-meal: (1) a fertiliser and (2) for 
poultry, and it is the latter that is needed, and a 
good price should be paid for it. Fish-meal 
made from salted fish is the one that gives a lot 
of trouble and gradually poisons the hens, despite 
the fact that many recommend the use of salt for 
fowls. Salt is undoubtedly a poison where fowls 
are concerned, much depending upon the individual 
bird, but very little is required to bring about a 
“ kill.” Once the fish-meal is delivered, the 
onus is on the poultry-keeper to store it dryly, 
and not to keep it too long in stock, It should 
be ordered fresh, and kept in stock, like meat- 
meal, &c., for not more than three months. On 
no account must it be allowed to get damp. 
Another precaution is to mix it into the mash 
when thelatter is quite ready, and not to scald it 
with the other meals. In the latter case it 
permeates the whole mash. 


Feed Fish Scraps with Care.—There are 
very many poultry-keepers who will not pay for 
a high-class brand of fish-meal, not realising its 
valne as an egg producer. These often substitute 
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By W. POWELL-OWEN, F.B.S.A. 


fish-heads and scraps from the fishmonger. Often 
the cook keeps a “stock” bucket or pot for all 
such scraps and “ liquors,” and it matters little 
how “high ” the scraps become or what amount of 
salt is in the liquor, Biddy is compelled to have 
such a menu. And deaths are common—that 
gradual wasting away which results in a razor. 
edged breastbone. Feeding is never suspected. 
Another set of poultry-keepers rely for a substitute 
upon doubtful meat scraps from the tannery 
and such-like places. Again the birds sooner 
or later gradually waste away—tuberculosis this 
time. Moral: Realise the value of fish-meal as 
an egg producer and pay a good price for a reliable 
brand. 


Poisoning of Fowls.—There are, of course, 
other causes of gradual poisoning or wasting 
away. Those who patronise the rubbish-heap 
will ever have the trouble with them. Spraying 
mixtures, weed killers and fertilisers of certain 
brands will set up poisoning, as will putrid matter 
found on the dust-heap. Do not, therefore, throw 
dead bodies of poultry on to the rubbish-heap 
and never bury them; burn them. Shun the 
rubbish-heap at all costs and bum all garden 
tefuse, and do not throw the latter into the run. 
And realise the dangers of unripe fruit—apples 
and pears—which will also set up poisoning and 
a gradual wasting away. Collect all “ fallers ” 
daily, and do not be overfond of boiling them up 
for the hens. It is false economy to feed cheaply 
if the ration is a “killer,” although it might be 
in keeping with the Board of Agriculture’s policy 
and that of the Ministry of Food and the queue 
of professors attached thereto. Their fresh air 
and grit diet never was a success, even with a 
banana skin thrown in for lunch. You can always 
measure your egg basket by your good or bad 
feeding. 


Pigmentation and Laying.—With regard to 
pigmentation and laying, time and experiments 
should furnish us with some valuable data. With 
yellow-skinned breeds one can to a degree pick 
out the layers by the pigment test. In such 
breeds, directly laying commences the yellow 
pigment disappears from the vent, becoming white 
or pink. Then the yellow eye-ring (the edges under 
the eyelids) pales, next the ear-lobe, followed by 
the beak and the shanks. The base of the beak 
bleaches out first, and the lower beak more quickly 
than the upper. It may take five or six weeks 
of good laying to bleach out the yellow pigment 
in the beak, and twenty weeks of heavy production 
to turn the shanks white, ¢.e., in birds with average 
pigment. In the spring our best layers should 
therefore have white shanks, and as the moulting 
time comes round we should be able to say which 
hens are in lay or resting. Feeding has an impor- 
tant say in pigmentation, but there are times 
when we can use the pigment test to great advan- 
tage. Directly laying stops, the yellow pigment 
comes back very rapidly in the same order, starting 
with the vent. 


Cockerels to Breed Layers.—if you wish to 
know how to breed heavy layers, let me commend 
to you the value of a “super” cockerel out of a 
tip-top dam. I am sorry to see that the dictum 
“any old cock will do ” still has its many followers, 
Not so many years ago we were under the impression 
that we bad gone the full limit as regards breeding 
layers. The 200 eggs per annum was nearly 
reached, and was the objective eagerly sought. 


Then someone broke the rule that “ cocks did not 
lay eggs and therefore could not hand down 
laying merits to the progeny ” by using males 
out of his best laying hens. Result: The “ 300- 
egger” came in sight, and, of course, now she has 
been passed by. To secure very heavy layers 
you must work through the sire, and he should 
be the son of one of the highest egg-recording 
hens on the farm. To breed pullets that will 
register a sound average egg supply, a cockerel 
from the highest producing dam should be mated 
to females with good medium egg records to their 
credit. 


A Cockerel- Breeding Pen.—To supply the 
“super” males for future breeding, the poultry- 
keeper in a large enough way will be well advised 
to mate up each season a special cockerel- breeding 
pen. The hens will have very high records, 
and the male mated to them will also be the son 
of a heavy-laying dam. Such a mating will 
throw some first-class cockerels that will go far 
to increase egg production. Many breeders make 
a point of using as fully as possible each year 
all sons out of the hen or pullet with the greatest 
number of eggs to her credit during the season. 
Working on these lines it is surprising what results 
can be obtained by selective breeding. If I were 
out to breed laying competition winning pullets, 
I should select females with records of, say, 180 to 
220 eggs each in their pullet year. To them I 
should mate a cockerel bred from a dam with 
260 eggs or over to her credit for the twelve months. 
If I were out to breed Select cockerels, I should 
select females with records well over 220 and 
mate them to a cockerel with a 260 or over 
record. Such are given merely as rough 
examples, 


To Breed Cockerels.—When breeding certain 
exhibition breeds it is usual to have two pens, 
(1) for cockerels and (2) for pullets. That system 
is called double-mating, because the two sexes 
cannot be bred from the one mating and each 
excel in show points. Thus to breed show cockerels 
you mate a perfect exhibition male to cockerel- 
breeding hens. The pullets from such mating 
are not fit for show. To breed show pullets you 
mate perfect exhibition hens to a pullet-breeding 
male, and only the females are worth exhibiting. 
The utility man likewise should double-mate to 
obtain his objective. But he wil] do well to explain 
the mating fully in his catalogue, or his clients 
may keep off his cockerel-breeding pen, assuming 
that eggs from such a pen never throw pullets. 
At any rate, I had that experience frequently 
when I was breeding exhibition Silver-laced 
W yandottes, 


Se 
ADVICE ON POULTRY MATTERS. 


Mr. W. Powell-Owen, Tux GARDEN Poultry 


lengthy and detailed reply will be posted promplly. 
Mr. W. Powell- 
Owen, care of Tue GARDEN, 20, Tavistock Street, 
Strand, W.C.2. Samples of foods (report thereon and 
Suggested use), IS. 6d. ; post-mortems, 2s. 6d. each. 
Send samples and dead fowls (latter by rail and letters 
under separate cover) direct to-W. Powell-Owen, 
“ Powell-Owen|”? Pouliry. Bureaus 47h, High Strect, 
Hampstead, N.W.3. 
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HE British Fruit Show is fixed for 

October :21. The difficulty and conges- 

tion of traffic made it impossible to hold 

this show as originally fixed ón October 7. 

It will be held in the Royal Horticultural 
Society’s Hall at Vincent Square. All committees 
will meet on October 21, when only plants for 
certificate may be shown. 

Trials at Wisley.—The Royal, Horticultural 
Society will carry out a trial of Roses, to ascertain 
their resistance to Rose mildew, in their gardens 
during 1920. Three plants of each variety for 
trial should be addressed to the Director, Royal 
Horticultural Society’s Gardens, Wisley, Ripley, 
Surrey (Goods: London and South-Western 
Railway, Horsley), to reach him by November 30 
next. Entry forms may be obtained on application 
to the Director. The society will also carry out 
a trial of Perennial Asters (Michaelmas Daisies) 
in their gardens at Wisley during 1920. Three 
plants of each variety for tiial:should be sent 
to the Director, as above. The society are desirous 
of making a thorough trial of Currants of all kinds 
in their gardens at Wisley, both to try their relative 
value as fruit bushes and to assist in securing 
a standard of; nomenclature for them. They 
would be obliged if growers would send three 
plants of each variety addressed to the Director, 
as above, to reach him by November 30. 

Kew Guild.—A special€ general meeting of 
the Kew Guild was held in the Lecture Room, 
Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew, on October 7. 
A fund is now open to erect a memorial to 
those thirty-three members of the Guild and 
other employés from the Royal Gardens who 
made the supreme sacrifice in the Great War. 
The memorial will take the form of a commemora- 
tive tablet, designed by Sir Robert Lorimer, to 
be placed on the inner wall of the Temple of 
Arethusa, situated almost midway between the 
Victoria Gate and Museum No. 1. It is estimated 
that the cost of the memorial will be about 


£150. Donations should be sent to the treasurer, 
Mr. J. Coutts, 3, The Gables, Kew Green, 
Kew. 


Late-Flowering Heaths.—The late-flowering 
Ericas are exceedingly valuable dwarf shrubs 
in autumn. Conspicuous among them is the 
Cornish Heath, Erica vagans, and its varieties 
alba, grandiflora and rubra. In the light sandy 
soil at Kew, which is notable for the absence 
of lime, Heaths grow very successfully with a 
little peat and leaf-mould added. A new and 
very distinct variety named St. Keverne is promi- 
nent on the northern slope of the garden near 
King William's Temple. The plants are compact 
in habit, the colour a glowing light rosy red shade. 
The name St. Keverne was chosen owing to the 
original plant being found growing wild in the 
dicteict nE that name in Cornwall. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK 


Solanum crispum.—One of our best blue- 
flowered climbing plants for a south wall is Solanum 
crispum. Its growth is rampant on a gravelly 
loam, and during the month of June and the early 
part of July the whole plant is a picture, every 
shoot made during the previous year being covered 
with bloom. When the flowers have passed, the 
old wood is cut out and the vigorous new shoots 
secured loosely to the wall. Two plants in a Reading 
garden have passed through the recent severe 
winters undamaged, with no further protection 
than that afforded by a wall. In this position they 
have withstood 29° of frost, and at the time of 
writing are full of bloom and have already made 
young shoots 6 feet to 10 feet in length. Another 
plant which was given a rich compost with the 
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NARCISSUS TRIANDRUS ALBUS, 
Bulbs may be slanted nnen 
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idea of encouraging growth to cover a high wall 
collapsed during the summer of 1918, owing to 
canker. This latter had not flowered so freely as 
plants in a poor soil. This Solanum was introduced 
from Chile in 1824, but is not common in gardens, 
and we do not remember seeing any very old 
specimens, Perhaps canker is the cause of failure, 
as the plant has withstood severe winters in the 
North of England and in Scotland. 

The Angei’s Tears Daffodil (Narcissus trian- 
drus albus).—This dainty little species was 
found by the late Mr. Peter Barr some years 
ago growing on the mountains of North Portugal 
and Spain in very hard, firm, gritty soil, some- 
times in the narrowest fissures of granite and 
slatestone rocks. It is quite hardy, and is easily 
grown on rockeries and in pots. The flowers are 
creamy white, the plants growing from 7 inches 
to 8 inches high. 

Plagianthus Lyalli.—tIn. the delightful garden 
of Rowallane, County Down, Ireland, the residence 
of H. Armytage Moore, Esq., there are two 
magnificent specimens of the glabrous-leaved 
Plagianthus. Lyalli var. glabrata. At least 
25 feet in height and 18 feet through, in shape, 
health and floriferousness they were, during the 
past summer, as near perfect as it is possible to 
see a flowering shrub. 

Ceratostigma Willmottiana.—This little-known 
but most desirable shrub has been flowering 
for a long time at the foot of a sunny wall, 
where it has attained a height of 2 feet cı 
more. At the time of writing (September 20) it is 
clothed with beautiful deep gentian blue flowers, 
produced in round clusters from the ends of 
every growth, however small. It is said to bea 
hardy species and has reached 6 feet in height 
in this country, flowering from the old wood in 
May. However this may be, the shrub in question 
will certainly flower for a long time, it being a 
mass of flowering growth. 

Beetroots and Carrots.—If not already done, no 
time should now be lost in taking these up and 
storing in their winter quarters, making them quite 
secure from frosts. Most gardeners have their 
methods of wintering these roots with good 
success. Laying the roots in trenches with their 
tops intact will suffice, with a little extra protection 
in severe weather. 

Late Cauliflower and Early Autumn Broccoli. 
—Any of these which have turned in small heads 
that are not yet ready for cutting can either be 
lifted bodily and heeled in in a trench or be hid 
over on their sides with the head portion facing 
south. This can be'done by the simple expedient 
of removing the soil immediately in front of the 
plant on the south side and then carefully pressing 
the {plant (oyeruntil its leaves touch the ground. 

Finally replace the soil over.the stem near the row:: 
and make fairly firm. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


(The Editor is not responsible for the opinions 
expressed by correspondents.) 


THE USELESS PERGOLA., 


LOST an acquaintance last week. He was a 
City friend who had just been fortunate enough 

to find and take a place in the country, and he had 
asked me down to have a look at it and, of course, 
admire it. From the old garden there was a pretty 
view of distant hills rising beyond a wide stretch 
of pleasant meadow land ; but, to my horror, 
dumped down in the field nearest the garden there 
was a great pile of heavy timber and some cartloads 
of bricks. I therefore commiserated with my friend 
on his misfortune in having a railway and pre- 
sumably a station coming in the near future, just 
where it would spoil the view. He explained some- 
what coldly, or with some degree of heat, that what 
I saw was his preparation for a new pergola, which 
I might not know was the fashion—in fact, the 
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grow them in their bowls from the start, as they 
so seldom all flower at the same time, and bulbs, 
if moved with care, resent the change hardly at all. 
—EtTnHeEt Case, Hants. 


ROCK GARDENS AND THEIR CRITICS 


ig is really almost too easy to tease rock gardeners ; 

one is sure to “get a rise” out of them. 
Besides, being really an “amateur,” having no 
“axe to grind” nor “log to roll,” I can freely 
indulge in personal likes and dislikes and (as 
“Somers ” says) do not “ love for pelf, but dream 
of beauty.” `“ Winsome” and I thoroughly 
enjoyed his rhymes. To my thinking, rock plants 
in a rock garden are ““skylarks in cages.” That 
is just what I dislike about them. I do not 
object to rock gardens where they are in harmony 
with their surroundings (as at East Grinstead, 
for example), What I do dislike is a collection 
of cartloads of stones obviously artificially arranged 
in ordinary gardens.—ANNE AMATEUR. 

[There are high cliffs at Brockhurst, East 
Grinstead, and a winding ravine cut through solid 
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Crump and Sir John Thornycroft. I want to 
know about these, and the matter of self-sterility 
and crossing, and budding and grafting, and 
pruning and spraying. There is so much to learn, 
But where are such as I to find out ? With all 
apologies to the Lindley Library, it is not much 
help. Most of the up-to-date books and treatises 
appear to be American or Colonial. The Royal 
Horticultural Society's List of Desirable Varieties 
is a real contribution to the subject, but, unfortu- 
nately, just the Apples one wants to know about 
appear to be equally unknown to the majority 
of the contributors.: Or behold me staggering 
down from the attic with a load of Journals 
of the Royal Horticultural Society and hunting 
through them during an entire Sunday evening. 
There are references there, sure enough, but 
each Apple looks like the other, except for the 
length of its stalk or the depth of its cavity. Mean- 
while, we go on in our ignorance, We plant a 
gtove of Cox’s Orange, unconscious of its weak- 
nesses and needs, but just because our neighbour 
has told us that it has the finest flavour. But we 


find that we cannot have the flavour without the 
Apple. Or we plant standards on a gravel subsoil, 

Or we glut the home market with midseason 
Apples. These things ought not to be. We in 
England ought to know all about Apples, They | 
ought to be a national industry and a local pride. 
Why is there not an Apple society ? Your paper 
is so widely read and numbers such well-known 
names among its contributors that I believe it 
would be well within. your power to start such a 
society. But atleast THE GARDEN would make an 
excellent medium for discussion and information 
on the subject.—Grorcos. 


HE cost of printing is very great, but would 
there not be a large sale for a book on Apples 
with coloured illustrations? The book on Apples 
and Pears in the « Present-Day Gardening Series" 
has a few such illustrations, but why not a book with 
all pictures in colour of fifty to a hundred varieties ? 
People are beginning to.grow Apples and to be 
interested in them, and these pictures would be a | 
great pleasure as well as a help; for to mè and to 
many others there is an intense Pleasure in looking 
at ripe fruit, even though it be in picture form. You 
have been praising Apple St. Everard. Who could 
resist ordering a tree of this variety if he saw the 
red—almost tomato red—of a St. Everard with j 
its extra dark foliage? In real life it stands * 
Ra). © conspicuous among its neighbours, and for 
a flavour. there is no other Apple so like a Cox. ‘ 
Or who, if he saw illustrated, say, the peach-like l 
| 


A NATURAL ROCK GARDEN IN A 


DISUSED QUARRY AT  BROCKHURST, EAST 
GRINSTEAD. 


bloom of Mére du Ménage, the curious caterpillar 
green with red streak of Northern Spy, the decp 
yellow of Golden Noble, the noble proportions of 
the handsome Newton Wonder—who, I Say, with l 
any Apple-growing instincts, would not buy them q 
and add to the food of the country as well as stock 
his own Apple store ? For, if people really grow 
Apples of the best varieties in the best way, we 
shall have a properly organised system of marketing, 
which will mean proper packing and grading and 
proper prices to grower as well as to Purchaser. In 


dermer cri. Why Roses and delicate climbers 
should be given a support heavy enough to carry a 
Pullman train I never could fathom, and the struc- 
ture about to be erected, like so many others, began 
and ended nowhere in particular. My pardonable 
error in mistaking it for a future railway cost me 
an acquaintance.—H. H. WARNER. 


HYACINTHS., 


Amateur” 


tock connects the quarry with the lower parts of 
this natural rock garden.—F p,] 


NEW APPLES AND A PROPOSED 
APPLE SOCIETY. 
‘READ Tue GARDEN with the greatest interest 


week by week, but I ‘have one criticism 


tọ makè. I aman Apple-lover, I love Apple trees 
S "Anne 


once told me she in the winter for their interest and all the quiet the Royal Horticultural Society’s Libr tl 
remembered me in my perambulator, it is work they demand; I love them in the spring was a book of American Apples ike a 
perhaps presumptuous to offer her advice; but, for the beauty of their blossom; . and, of course, LAs 


many illustrations in colour, and the perusal of 
this book made me discontented till I found 
Someone with a Grimes’ Golden’ to Sell. | Why da 
not our great nurserymen combine to bring out 
such a book? They will not always have more 
orders than trees.—R. M., Herttord. 


CONVOLVULUS MAJOR. 
I AM very interested in a ‘volvulus major 


_. „Which is wi ah 
digit COTE Dipi PRR > 


east. The plants have reached a helenae 


Tania De (SE “~ 


seeing that she queries if there will ever be 
Hyacinths of lovely colours, yet full of grace, I 
cannot resist asking her if she has ever grown the 
coloured form of the Italian Hyacinths which CalTy, 
on their graceful length of thin Stalks, bells the size 
of the Dutch variety, but at intervals and not 
crowded together. Pale pink, yellow and light 
blue are all lovely in colour and flower if planted 
early—a little after the white Roman Hyacinth, 
Personally, I find that it is more Satisfactory to 
‘force the bulbs planted in boxes and to put them 
into bowls as they come into bud, rather than to 


I love them best of all in the autumn, “ the season 
of mists and mellow fruitfulness.’* An Apple. tree 
is one of the most beautiful things in Nature, and 
it is full of interest all the year round. To me, at 
least, Apples mean as much as Rosés and more than 
Sweet Peas. Sometimes we have a friendly discus- 
sion on the relative merits of English and American 
Apples, or we are told that such and:such an Apple 
is “ highly thought of.” © At least there might be 
full and adequate reference to the newer varieties— 
King Edward, Encore, Hector Macdonald, Norfolk 
Beauty and Guelph, Ellison’s Orange. William 
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‘been out together in a morning. “The almost 
flaxen blue is,” as Mr. Johnson writes, “ one of 
the most lovely, and it does appear intensified 
as with an electric brilliance at dawn.” But the 
flowers, which are of a blue tint, then pass off to 
pink before the middle of the day. This change 
Of colour in the flower is far more marked in the 
superb tropical Ipomcea Leari, which my grand- 
father. grew for many years in his stovehouse 
With Gloriosa abyssinica for a companion. 
‘The flowers when first expanded were of a deeper 
and purer blue than those of I. rubro-cxrulea, 
but became rose colour before they closed; some 
Of them must have been quite 5 inches in diameter. 
I. ficifolia retains its blossoms unaltered through- 
Out the day, and they go on appear- 
ing right through to late autumn, I 
Believe this plant does not require so 
‘high a temperature as the beautiful 
TL. Leari —ATHELSTAN Warner, Harlow. 


+ Bursaria spinosa 
Br E, A. Bowies, MiA., F.LS., V.M.H. 


O small a spray as I have drawn 
cannot fairly show the grace 
and distinction of this beautiful 
shrub. Here at Lanarth, the 
most southern garden in 
d, there is a grand 
| so full of flower 
hat it looks like a graceful 
T spout of white spray, and as 
‘though it was trying to 
ey some of the won- 
effects seen along this 
Ston stormy days. To 
‘more exact, it is a freely 
br; small tree about . 
15 feet high; the stems are 
‘Slender for its height, and 
‘so freely clothed with 
k silvery green tufts of lichen 
that even should it never 
_ bear flowers it would be a 
beautiful object in any 
It was struck 
cutting taken 
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old plant trained on the 
_ long south wall at Bitton. 
r hi remember that strag- 
old plant, and how | 
oy Ellacombe would 
í Wet it out with a touch 
pride due to its rarity, 
warm praise for its 
sauty and scent. Growing 
as a tree in the open turf 
at does here, it is a 
r more beautiful thing 
z one could have imagined, judging from a 
ant traiaed on-a wall. 
he flowers appear in panicles at the ends of 
© Shoots, and in this case every growth is bear- 
5 F its feathery head of blossoms, so that they 
ch out in a singularly graceful manner. 
"It is an interesting plant, belonging to the 
Poitier of Pittosporacew, and coming from New 
eg Wales. “Samat fruit is shaped so much ‘like 
= common Shepherd’s Purse, Capsella 
that the generic name has. been 
to express this pouch-like shape of the 
_ The fragrance of the flowers seems to be 
voun se the evening, and reminds me 
o 1 Skimmia and Privet, but is 
a leasant heaviness of the latter. 
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The Newly Discovered Lime-Loving 
Rhododendrons 


By A. GROVE, F.LS. 


N his enthusiasm for the, subject, the writer 
of the note under the above heading in the 
issue of THE GARDEN of June 7 has doubtless 
overlooked the fact that, so far as our 
limited experience goes, none of the Chinese 

Rhododendrons grown in this country up to the 
present time can properly be described as lime- 
loving. In the light of our present knowledge, the 


BURSARIA SPINOSA. ] H K 
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(From a drawing by E. A. Bowles.) 


occurrence of Rhododendrons on limestone for- 
mation so often reported in recent years from 
Western China is undoubtedly puzzling, and 
equally puzzling is the fact that not one of the 
many botanical explorers who have been over 
the ground should have made any material contri- 
bution to the elucidation of a point that assuredly 
is of prime interest to all concerned. An explana- 
tion of this may be perhaps sought in the fact 
that, so far as is known, none of the able men 
concerned is sufficiently versed in the strictly 
scientific side of the subject to justify the expression 
of a definite opinion on the geological and ecological 
problems involved. 

However that may be, Mr. Forrest is the first 
traveller to attemnt an 


exploration af tha 


subject, and though, when in* this country last 
he was not able to throw much light upon it, he 
committed himself to the definite statement 
that “the Rhododendrons of Yunnan do grow 
on and in the limestone, the roots going down 
into the crevices of the rock, often without a trace 
of humus,” 

As a Statement of fact that is explicit enough, 
but it does little, if anything, to solve the riddle; 
nor is that made any easier of solution by the photo- 
graphs taken by Mr. Forrest of Rhododendrons 
growing in bare and exposed places on limestone 
rock of the Lichiang mountains or from his assertion 
that when the traveller leaves the limestone forma- 
tion of Yunnan he as surely leaves the Rhododen- 
drons too. Much hinges on the nature of the lime- 
stone involved, and particularly the solubility of it 
and in connection with this it is understood that 
examination of a small specimen of the rock 
brought home by Mr. Forrest on returning from 
his last expedition did not yield any very illumi- 
nating results, We aré completely in the dark 
on many points of capital importance, and it is 
not perhaps a matter for surprise that in the 
absence of tangible evidence to the contrary, 
the climate of what has come to be known as the 
Paradise of Rhododendrons should be held to 
have more to do with the extraordinary number 
and wonderful growth of the species there ‘than 
anything else. 

Some day the matter will doubtless be cleared 
up, and meanwhile it behoves those who are 
interested in it and whose gardens are on chalk, 
or on lime in one form or another, to treat the 
problem empirically, and ascertain by experiment 
whether any of the Chinese species will accommo- 
date themselves to the particular local conditions. 

So far as chalk is concerned, a trial on a modest 
scale, commenced by the writer at the instance 
of Professor Bayley Balfour and that has been in 
progress just five years, proves beyond doubt 
that for the period indicated several of the Western 
Chinese Rhododendrons have shown themselves 
surprisingly tolerant of cultural conditions that 
would long since have proved fatal, and in point 
of fact have by experiment proved fatal, to many 
of the Himalayan species. While that in itself 
is remarkable enough, it would be stretching our 
language to say that these Chinese species are 
necessarily lime-loving ; moreover, as all know, 
there is lime and lime, and it does not follow that 
the species in question will tolerate oolitic limestone, 
for instance, or the magnesian limestone of the 
northern midland counties. Nor is it yet certain 
that any of them will live permanently in soil 
that is highly calcareous, for while there are well- 
marked exceptions, it is undoubtedly the case 
that, for all the satisfactory growth they have 
made, many of the species under trial exhibit 
signs of chlorosis. 

Although this is usually regarded: as a signal 
of distress, it cannot be said that as yet there is 
any noticeable difference in the growth or the 
general welfare of the species so affected and 
examples of the same species growing in soil from 
which chalk is absent. Moreover, the chlorosis 
has been in evidence since the early days of the 
trial and does appear to increase. It may well be, 
however, that as time goes T the particular 
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symptoms of chlorosis alreatly’ referred to, have 
not «en far cnffered to anv noticeable degree from 
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oontact with the chalk, one finds angustum, 
adenogynum, argyrophyllum, brevistylum, David- 
sonianum, flavidum, Hunnewellianum, lepidotum, 
longistylum, longesquamatum, oreodoxa, polylepis, 
pachytrichum, rubiginosum and Wiltonii. 

Of several species it can be said that there is 
not the smallest sign of discomfort or of protest 
against conditions that tradition leads us to suppose 
must be the reverse of congenial, and in this group 
are included ambiguum, decorum, Hanceanum, 
hæmatodes, insigne, micranthum and oleifolium. 

In neither case is the list éxhaustive, but it 
is sufficiently long to show that chalk is not such 
a deadly poison to many of the Chinese species 
as it undoubtedly is to those of the Himalaya, 
America and Japan. ° 

The question will naturally be asked as to the 
extent to which the roots of the plants are in 
contact with the chalky soil; and as, without 
exception, the experiment was commenced with 
seedling plants innocent of earth about their roots, 
there need be no doubt on the point. 

So far as it has gone at present the trial has 
been a rigorous one, and any relief from contimual 
contact with the calcareous soil has been purposely 
denied to the plants. There is no humus in the 
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Notes on the Grouping of Leaves.—I 


By 


OW to make the best use of leaves 
in the garden is at once the subtlest 
and the most fundamental of all the 
pleasant problems in the game of put- 
ting plants together. Leaf colour is a 

background of which one has to take account in 
every colour arrangement of flowers, and when 
flowers are few, leaves by themselves afford plenty 
of material with which to continue the game. 
Of course, the game is really an art, and, like 
the other arts, it is a long job, And life is brief. 
That must be my excuse for the slightness of 
the following notes. For the sake of conveni- 
ence let us make a rough classification of leaves 
according to colour: normal green, yellow and 
variegated, red and purple, and grey-green. 
Normal Green Leaves.—The term “normal 
green” will serve to indicate those greens which 
approximate to the colour of grass. It is the 
colour of the leaves of so large a proportion of 
hardy plants that special care has to be taken to 
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soil. Once a year the ground about the plants 
has been sprinkled with powdered chalk, while 
any water—other than rain—applied to the plants 
is drawn from the chalk and is very, hard. 

Prudence forbids the drawing of any definite 
conclusions from the experiment in so far as it 
has gone at present, but the indications undoubtedly 
justify the hope that where reasonable preparation 
is made for them, some of the Chinese Rhododen- 
drons may take a permanent place in gardens 
where the ground is at least as calcareous as it is 
in the small place on the Berkshire hills wherein 
the experiment is being conducted. 

Your correspondent reports that a dressing of 
limestone chips does not seem to have had any 
deleterious effect on a plant of R. intricatum, 
but unless the limestone is of a soluble nature, 
the experiment would not be of material value. 
A thorough soaking of the soil with lime water 
now and again about the roots of the plant would 
show whether the specimen is calciphobous or not. 


Hydrangea hortensis.—Two fine clumps of 
Hydrangea hortensis in full flower, one on either 
side of the stone steps of a porchway, with Clematis 
Jackmanni overrunning the side walls, is a very 
rotty picture in a West End gardon. 


, variegated Grasses, Golden Elder, or 


avoid monotony. Some gardeners try to provide 
relief by the introduction of sudden notes of an 
entirely different leaf colour, such as the white 
Prunus 
Pissardi. Generally speaking, however, @ think 
a better way of securing the result is by means 
of more subtle contrasts of form or colour within 
the limits of one group of greens. Thus, the 
yellowish normal green of Cimicifuga cordifolia 
or Spiræa Aruncus looks very well with a back- 
ground of Spiræa Aitchisonii, the fern-like fronds 
of which are of thé same colour but of contrasting 
form. Ina cottage gafden the other day I noticed 
a large clump of the common double crimson 
Pzony out of flower. Close to it, stiffening it 
up, was a sheaf of one of the tall green-leaved 
Flag Irises. The effect was splendid, though 
both the plants were of the commonest kind and 
both were out of flower. 

In such cases as these the colour of the leaves 
is uniform, and one’s eye is therefore left freer 
to notice the contrast of shapes. It is remarkable 
how .much beauty can be added to the garden 
by the grouping of plants with some regard for 
this principle. It is especially worth taking 
trouble of this kind in dealing with plants of 
noble leaf form, such as Arbutus, Clematis 
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Armandi, or the tall, dark-leaved Hellebore. It 

is often a good thing to treat a considerable 

space with leaves of the same tone, so as to make 

the quietest possible background for flowers. 

One’s eye likes toZnotice that the greens are per-. 
fectly congruous with .each other. Thus, in using 

a plant of very distinctive beauty of carriage, . 
such as the white Anemone japonica, one is often 

glad of a quiet foreground of approximately the. 
same leaf colour. Geranium ibericum platy-. 
phyllum is very good for this reason in front of. 
the white Anemone; and the pink Anemone Queen 

Charlotte never looks better than with a back-. 
ground of Buddleia amplissima. Thalictrum 

purpureum in front of Lonicera syringantha is. 
Satisfactory for the same reason. Of course,. 
one could easily go too far in pursuit of subtleties . 
such as these; indeed, even the examples that 
I have quoted may seem ridiculous to some gar-. 
deners. But I am sure that, in the kind of gar- 
dening which I am writing about, the finest effects. 
cannot be produced without some study of the- 
“harmonies” of ordinary green leaves. The 
contrasts of slightly differing greens are also 
worthy of attention. The normal greens are- 
geherally so nearly alike that a contrast of shape, 
such as that provided by a clump of Irises or 
Montbretias, is more satisfactory in most cases 
than a contrast of colour. Sometimes, however, 
a planting that is monotonous in effect can be 
relieved by the introduction of some plant of the 
same sort of leaf colour but of a different tone 
or surface. I had a big group of Pæony Duchesse 
de Nemours edged with Lent Hellebores; this 
was considerably improved by the addition of a. 
few clumps of the yellowish green of Funkia. 
grandiflora, which, without being wholly different 

in colour, was so much paler in tone as to afford a. 
sufficient contrast. I imagine that if one were 
very skilful, one could make use even of differences. 
of surface to give the effect of contrast. One 
could give relief to a group of dulf-leaved plants 
by the addition of polished leaves, such as those of. 
Acanthus or Skimmida or Alexandrian Laurel. 

But for ordinary purposes I think it will be found 
that the best kind of leaf contrast to use is the 
contrast of form. As one pursues the garden 
game one develops a new sense of form. One 
comes to feel the need of a spiked shape in the 
border, or of a level space, just as distinctly as one- 
feels the need for pale yellow or some other colour. 
For the satisfaction of this sense one has largely 
to rely on the shapes of leaves, leaves of distinctive 
form, such as those of Iris pallida dalmatica, 
I. ochroleuca, I. ochraurea, Antholyza and the 
Montbretias, Thalictrum glaucum, Bocconia and 
Yuccas. | 

In a further article I will set down some notes 
on yellow, variegated, and red and purple leaves ; 
and in a final article I will deal with a few of the 
grey-green, blue-green and glaucous leaves, a 
part of the subject which has been more fully 
explored than the others, but which remains 
the most attractive of them all. 


(To be continued.) 
I 


A PRETTY FUCHSIA 
Ir is not often that one sces the best of the not 
quite hardy Fuchsias well used in gardens, though 
nothing is better in the late summer either for 
plunging in pots or\for.putting,out or for tubs. 


Xn ‘tubs they are specially good, for not only are 
they in beauty all through the late summer, but 
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they will last in good order in most seasons till 
quite late in October. One of the best is the old 
red and white Mme. Cornellison, but still better 
is a plant that I take to be a seedling from it, named 
Cannell’s Delight. It has the same bright red and 
white colouring of the older plant, but the bloom is 
more free and the habit more compact. G. J. 


September Flowers 
By GERTRUDE JEKYLL, V.M.H. 


HERE are so many good Michaelmas 

Daisies that bloom in September that it 

is well worth while, where space can be 

given, to let them have a special place 

where they can be thoroughly well 
displayed and where they can be accompanied by a 
few other flowers of the same season. The 
illustration shows one side of a double border 
where this is attempted, and has met with a fair 
degree of success. The colouring is arranged to be 
mainly subservient to that of the “Asters, so that 
a good deal of the front of the border shows the grey 
of Stachys and White Pink, the purple of Ageratum, 
both tall and dwarf, and, on the shadier side, the 
splendid violet colouring of Aconitum japonicum. 
There are also China Asters of the Comet and 
Victoria classes, both white and purple, and the 
handsome tall kind that used to be known as 
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Vick’s White, but is now called Mammoth. To 
favoid the monotony of all purple and white colour- 
ing here are breaks of pink; patches of Sedum 
spectabile to the front, and Japan Anemone towards 
the middle and back. Among the perennial 
Asters there are groups of the fine white Daisy 
Pyrethrum uliginosum, an excellent companion 
from its large Daisy form and because, though there 
are whites among the tall Asters, it is a more 
distinctly effective flower. This double border 
passes down through vegetable ground which is 
shut off from view by a Hornbeam hedge about 
64 feet high. 


ERYNGIUM WRIGHTI 


By SIR HERBERT MAXWELL, BART., 
F.R.S., V.M.H. 


HERE are upwards of thirty species 
of Sea Holly (Eryngium) entered in 
the Kew Herbaceous Hand List for 
1902, and probably several new species 
have been introduced since that time. 
Many of them are of indifferent merit or none 
at all for ornamental gardening; but there are 
a few plants of much beauty among them. At 
this season—-the end of August-~-Eryngium 
Wrighti, a native of Texas, carries a mist of steel 
blue flowers on stems between 4 feet and 5 feet 
high. There is nothing coarse or dowdy in this 
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species, which deserves a good Sunny spot. I 
after it came 


thought poorly of it in the first year a ~'~ 
here from the Royal Horticultural So Cty ; but 
it has come to its own now, and ranks as a1, "C4Sure, 
The root of the Sea Holly, preserved with ».484- 
was of old held in high esteem as a love-potion © 
aphrodisiac. It is strange that the late Canon 
Ellacombe failed to see the significance of Falstaff s 
call for eringoes when he keeps the assignation 
with Mrs. Ford and Mrs. Page in Windsor Park. 


‘‘Farstarr. Let the sky rain potatoes; let 
it thunder to the tune of Green Sleeves, hail! 
kissing-comfits and snow eringoes.” (“ Merry; 
Wives,” Act V., Sc. 5.) 


The allusion ‘is all amatory, for Potatoes were: 
reckoned incentives to love when they made their 
first appearance in this country. Canon Ella- 
combe, missing all this, remarked: “I am in- 
clined to think that the vegetable Falstaff wished 
for was the globe artichoke, which is a near ally 
of Eryngium, and was a favourite diet in Shake- 
speare’s time.” (“ Plant Lore of Shakespeare,” 
page 88.) 


Eucharis amazonica.—What has become of 
Eucharis amazonica, which not many years ago 
was to be seen in large numbers and was so 
popular? Probably its vdriableness in flower- 
ing has much to do with its scarcity, and there 
May be other reasons for its dropping out of 
sight.—G. A. C. 


SENUM SPECTABILE AND EARLY ASTERS IN THE SEPTEMBER BORDER. 
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(Continued from page 472.) 


NE has to study one’s Roses and,find 
out any faults a particular variety 
has, just as one watches a child and 
guards and guides him in his early 
life to bring him up as he should be 

and teach him the right thing to do. So, too, 
with our Roses. Guide, guard and be good to 
them. Sometimes I think they can feel and read 
us and know if, in the error of their ways, they 
have displeased. Give them a sunny smile and 
something good, and the next time you go their 
way you will be rewarded. 

Mme. Charles Lutaud is especially graceful and 
dainty in the habit of her growth, and very good 
for household use ; very long reddish 
stems daintily leaning towards one; 
long, high-centred, large blooms. 
The buds are lightly tinted with rose 
on the outside petals. The centres 
of the blooms also bear a light 
scarlet glow, very faint, but charm- 
ing, with nice perfume. One of 
Pernet-Ducher’s, which took a prize 
at Bagatelle in ro913. -It is really 
exquisite, and I often wonder why 
I do not see it in many gardens. 
Like Alexander Hill Gray, it has 
come to stay. I speak well of no 
Rose in these notes unless from 
every point of view it is good. 

George Dickson.—Pause a moment 
at early dawn before a bed of this 
beautiful black and crimson Rose. 
None so far touches it in colour, and 
it possesses every virtue a Rose 
named after so famous a man 
should. He has gone to his rest, 
but the Rose will for ever leave his 
memory with us, Notice the 
delicate veining of the petals, its 
perfume, and the solid, perfectly 
shaped bloom. Nothing will beat 
this for ¢xhibition. It has been 
awarded ‘the National Rose Society’s 
gold medal. 

“K, of K.” is a brilliant semi- 
single red which stands out in 
one’s garden. As Lord Kitchener 
stood a famous character through- 
out his life and will stand through 
the “sands. of Time,” so, too, will 
this lovely Rose named in his 
honour often bring him to our mind. 
Needless to say, this is one of the 
new ones from Hawlmark. It has 
a delicious perfume and grows in 


great profusion. Its huge petals 
havea sheen like velvet, daintily veined. Gold 
medal, National Rose Society. Messrs. Alex. 


Dickson were also recently given a first-class 
certificate at Bagatelle for this magnificent red 
Rose named after our brilliant leader. 

National Emblem.—I hope you will not tire 
of my taking shades of red first, but there is 
none ŝo startling, and it will help you to choose 
them from a colour point of view best. This is 
one of S. McGredy’s, an excellent bedding Rose, 
very sweet, a dark crimson with a vermilion shade 
at the edge of the petals; long, high-pointed 
buds and brilliant foliage. Certificate of merit, 
National Rose Society. 

Red-Letter Day. — An . exceedingly 
decorative Rose of glowing crimson with be autiful 
foliage. The perfect blooms are semi-double, and 
camy very noticeable stamens. It possesses 


charming g 
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i 
all the charms needed for a decorative and bedding 
Rose. One of Hawlmark fame which gained a 
gold and a silver medal of the National. Rose 
Society. 

Admiral Ward is one of Pernet-Ducher’s Hybrid 
Teas. Very dark red, with the edge of the petals 
blending into a dark, nearly black ground; superb 
scent. A really good thing with wonderful green 
foliage. For bedding it is one of the most beautiful 
dark Roses we have. It won the Bagatelle medal 
in 1915. 

Chateau de Clos Vougeot.—yYet another dark red, 
most brilliant in the hottest weather ; good grower, 
a charming bloomer, spreading habit of growth. 


Its colour blends thoroughly from red to nearly 
black. I wonder if I dare tell you to look out for 
another one more charming than this. I will. 
It is gorgeous, and when I know it is in commerce 
you shall hear more of it. It is not yet named, so 
I cannot say anything about it except that it 
is great. 

Brilliant, a vivid scarlet, is one of Hugh Dickson’s, 
most brilliant in every way. Most of you know 
Jacoby Geranium; it is as vivid a colour. For 
bedding and decorative work it is perfect, and 
reminds of Baroness Orczy’s book, ‘“‘ The 
Scarlet Pimpernel ”’ : 


one 


“We seek him here, we seek him there, 
Those Frenchies seek him everywhere, 
Is he in Heaven? Is he in Hell? 
That demmed, elusive Pimpernel,” 


PTEROSTYRAX HISPIDUM 
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for everyone clears the bed of this vivid scarlet 
Rose. Why? It is smart on a pretty frock; the 
edges of the petals are charming running into 
black. It has coppery foliage. If you have 
ladies in your household keen on this particular 
colour, you must have a big bed of it. 

Red Cross, is a free-growing red that appears 
to have a glow faintly of gold under its colouring, 
with charming green foliage. If you look well 
into the bloom you will see the gold beneath the 
red. Perhaps that is why it bears this name. 
Of Hawlmark fame, with a delightful perfume; 
a bloom which stands erect in its beauty. 


“THE ROSE OF NO MAN'S LAND, 


‘“‘There’s a Rose that grows on No Man’s Land, 
And it’s wonderful to see. 
Though it’s sprayed with tears, it will live for 
years 

In my Garden of Memory. 

It’s the one red Rose the soldier 
knows, 

It’s the work of the Master’s hands. 

’Mid the war’s great curse stands 
the Red Cross nurse— 

She's the Rose of No Man’s Land.” 

—(Of American origin.) 


Crimson Emblem, a good brilliant 
red to edge of petals, with a strong 
old Rose scent ; long, perfect blooms, 
very free-flowering. Certificate of 
merit, National Rose Society. 

Mrs. C. E. Shea is a dark red with 
glorious scent and huge blooms; 
really a gem. Its colouring is most 
effective. Card of commendation, 
National Rose Society. 

Hoosier Beauty is another very 
exquisite crimson with dark shades, 
perfect for showing in any way. 
It does remarkably well. Gold 
medal, National Rose Society. One 
of Dorner's. 

(To be continued.) 


Pterostyrax hispidum 
(SYN. HALESIA HISPIDA). 


NATIVE of China and Japan, 
Pterostvrax hispidum is a 
large bush or small tree up 
to about 35 feet in height, 
The pendulous panicles of 

fragrant white blossoms are freely 
produced during June and July. 
Abundant spindle-shaped fruits usu- 
ally follow, and as these are densely 
clothed with silky hairs, Pterostyrax 
hispida ig both interesting -and 
attractive in autumn. The best specimens in the 
British Isles are usually found growing in well- 
drained loamy ground and sunny situations. Favour- 
able positions are as pleasure ground or lawns 
specimens and on wideshrubbery borders. Seeds 
and layering provide ready methods of propa- 
gation. 

Though figured in the Botanical Magazine, t. 8329, 
aş Halesia hispida, the tabulated differencés given 
below obviously warrant the generic distinction of 
Pterostyrax. 


PTEROSTYRAX,. HALESIA. 
Pith of branches .. Continuous . Chambered. 
Inflorescence . Many ‘flowered .. Clusters me ES p 

panicle. 
Parts of flower ., Fives... ow Foura: 
Stamens . Shika, rotruding 
Native country COO B. Uoitean 
; 1 by w I 
Kew. g «Gabbe! a 
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Gardening of the Week 


FOR SOUTHERN GARDENS. 
The Kitchen Garden. 


Runner Beans.—The latest sowing of this 
useful vegetable promises a- supply of good Beans 
for some time to come, should severe frost not 
intervene. In the event of a sharp frost, a portion 
of the crop may be covered with tiffany. 

Asparagus.—The foliage of Asparagus may be 
cut down as soon as it is ripe enough. The beds 
may then be cleared of weeds and rubbish. Give 
the beds a good dressing of decayed manure, and 
sprinkle some approved artificial manure over 
them so that the autumn rains may wash it down 
to the roots. 

Seakale.—If crowns are required for very early 
forcing, every facility must be given 
them to ripen. Some of the lower 
leavés which are turning yellow may 
be removed, thus exposing the 
crowns better to light and air. 
When they are ripened sufficiently, 
a quantity may be lifted and placed 
in a shed for a week or two prepara- 
tory to:forcing them. 

Potatoes.—I have never known 
less disease in the tubers at lifting- 
time than there is this season, and 
what promised to be a light crop 
through the early summer drought 
has turmed out the reverse. Advan- 
tage should be taken of wet days 
to overhaul the tubers which have 
been placed in their winter quarters, 
and, if not already done, sprinkle 
a little lime among them. 

Materials for Forcing.—Leaves 
and other materials must now be 
collected for making hot-beds for 
forcing early vegetables. Stable 
litter and leaves well mixed together 
not only makes good hot-beds, but 
provides valuable manure for the 


ground. 
The Flower Garden. 


Herbaceous Borders. — During 
the next two or three weeks hardy 
flower borders should be overhauled. 
By doing this work now, changes 
which have been contemplated may 
be more‘easily carried out, as the 
height and habit of the various 

lants can best be determined 

ore they are cut down. If time 
and labour will allow, the whole 
of the plants should be lifted, and 
the ground trenched and- well 
-manured,. Carefully label each 
plant after planting, and those 
which require protection during 
severe frost must be carefully 
noted. 

Transplanting Trees and Shrubs. 
Deciduous trees and shrubs which 
dre to be transplanted may be 
attended to before the turn of the 
year. Preserve as many roots as 
possible, and plant them without 
delay. In dealing with very large 
Specimens, the roots should be 
partially lifted to encourage the 
formation of fibres. 


Plants Under Glass. 


General Work.—It is time now 
that all Primulas were potted into 
their flowering pots. Keep- the 
plants growing near the glass, and give a little 
heat in the pipes. on cold nights, Some plants 
of Begonia Gloire de Lorraine may now be allowed 
to flower. Keep the growths regularly tied to 
their supports. A moderate temperature will 
best suit this useful plant, and a little air should 
be admitted on all favourable occasions. Any 
surplus growth should be removed from climbing 
Roses so that the flowering wood may become 
perfectly 1ipened. beta E. anaes. 

ardener to Lady Wantage. 

Lochinge Gardens, Wantage, Barks €) 


FOR NORTHERN GARDENS. 
The Kitchen Garden. 


mips.—It is always well to remember 
torning of this crop is quite unnecessarv - 


THE GARDEN. 


indeed, the quality is much enhanced if the roots are 
taken from the ground as required. It may, 
however, be advisable on the approach of severe 
frosts to lift a number of roots to be in readiness 
for immediate use, 

Jerusalem Artichokes.—Almost the same 
remarks apply to this desirable root crop; but, 
as soon as the top growths have died down, a slight 
mulching of leaves or strawy manure may be 
placed over the roots for the sole purpose of the 
tubers being more easily raised when required. 

Globe Artichokes.—Although this crop is 
considered quite hardy in favoured districts, and 
consequently gives little concern, the same cannot 
be said in colder districts, where the soil is usually 
of a heavier nature. In such acaseit isnot somuch 
the hardiness as it is the dampness that 
accounts for so many of the plants dying off. In 
cases of doubt, a very wise precaution is to pro- 
tect the plants during severe weather, and for this 


purpose. there is nothing better than a mound of 
ordinary coal ashes placed round each group. 

Rhubarb.—Where an early supply of forced 
Rhubarb is required, preparations should be 
proceeded with without delay. Only an early 
variety, such as Royal Albert, should be selected 
for this purpose. By this date the crowns should 
be thoroughly matured, and ought to be carefully 
lifted and allowed to lie on the surface for at least 
three weeks. In the interval, the colder the 
weather the more readily will Rhubarb force. Indeed, 
with ordinary facilities, there is no reason why a 
supply of Rhubarb should not be forthcoming 
about Christmas. 


The Flower Garden. 
Wallflower.—This old-fashioned spring-flower- 


ing plant will possibly be much more in evidence 
didih d am mae E ARAMA 
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VITEX AGNUS-CASTUS, A LITTLE-KNOWN SHRUB SENT BY A READER. 
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In any case, it is now time to make 
to have them transferred to their flowe quarters. 
Remember that, while the soil should be in 
good heart, it must not be over-rich, which would 
result in the plants making a soft growth anc, 
consequently, suffer in severe weather. Plant 
deeply and firmly; then they will soon become 
established in their new quarters. 


The Hardy Fruit Garden. 


Root Pruning.—The present is the best time to 
correct the infertility of fruit trees. Those trees 
that have become over-vigorous will require to have 
their roots curbed, and this state of affairs is usually 
the result of over-feeding or the roots going too 
deep into the subsoil in search of moisture. In the 
case of young trees it would be advisable to lilt 
them carefully, shorten ‘back all strong roots that 
tend to grow downwards, and replant them at once. 
With old trees this would be out of the question. 
The best way of dealing with such is 
to dig a trench about 3 feet to 4 feet 
from the main stem, getting under 
the ball of roots as much as pos- 
sible. Cut away all roots with a 
downward tendency, finally filling 
in the trench with some good fresh, 
loam, Joun HIGHGATE, 

(Head-gardener to the Marquis 

of Linlithgow.) 
Hopetoun, South Queensferry, 
Linlithgow, 


reparativi s 


Answers 
to Correspondents 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 


SHRUB SENT FOR NAME (G. P.),— 
This is the Chaste Tree of the Greeks. 
Vitex Agnus-Castus, a native of the 
Mediterranean region, cultivated in 
Britain since 1579. It requires the 
shelter of a wall or fence, except tu 
warm localities. Caryopteris a- 
canthus belongs to the same Natural 
Order, Verbenacex, and requires similar 
cultivation, It, however, has larger 
violet blue flowers and is a native of 
China and Japan, The Michaelmas Daisy 
is Asttr Amellus Perry’s Favourite. 


FRUIT GARDEN. 


THE BEST-FLAVOURED DAMSON 
(£ssex).—The best-flavoured Damson we 
believe to be the Frogmore (raised 
many years ago at the Royal Gardens, 
Windsor). It is also good in all ways, 
We do not know of a Damson specially 
noted for its flat stones. 


FIGS ATTACKED (A. L, Br tae 
Figs are attacked by the fungus rytis 
cinerea, and it is this that causes thetr 
decay. In all probability the stems also 
are attacked, and the fungus spreads 
from these to the fruits. It would be well 
to search carefully for any such source 
of the trouble, which may be recognised 
by tufts of greyish brown spores appear- 
ing on the stems, and these points should 
be cut out. The admission of as much 
air as possible into the tree is desirable, 
but spraying is not likely to produce any 

re 


DISEASE IN PEARS (W. Z.-C.).—It 
is impossible to name fruit with cer- 
tainty when non-typical specimens, 
such as the one you enclose, are sent to 
us. Pears are difficult to recognise at 
the best of times, and particulars of 
season should always accompany Te- 
quests for naming, The fruit sent is 
attacked by the brown-rot fungus, Monilia fructigena, 
All such fruits should be removed, instead of being allowed 
to remain upon the tree, and burnt. The branches should 
be examined at pruning-time, and any that show signs. 
of the fungus upon them should be pruned out and burnt. 
As soon as the buds begin to burst in spring, the trees 
should be sprayed with Bordeaux or Burgspay mixture, 
and this should be repeated as soon as the petale fall. The 
flowers, peduncles, shoots and foliage are all liable to attack 
by the fungus. i 

NUTS DAMAGED BY INSECTS (Sir R. 7.).—The 
destruction of the Nuts has been caused by the Nut 
weevil (Balaminus Nucum), a curious-looking beetle 
remarkable for the length and sienderness of its proboscis. 
In June, when the Nuts are about half grown, the female 
weevil may be found boring holes ip the still soft nutshell. 

Nut and) pushed in by the nid 
é bye voy quickly closes up, and 
etected\ F the egg: emerges 
a small grub which feeds upomthe kernel, leaving instead 


a mass of dark powdery excrement only, The grub lsa 
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Hes cnrled round on one side. Ita head is small, of a 
yellowish brown colour. When full grown and full fed, 
it eats a round hole through the shell of the, Nut, comes 
out and falls to earth, burrows under it, there,in due time 
to become a pu The beetles emerge from the ground 
in May of the following year, and for a time they feed 
on the young buds of the Hazel bushes. Remedies to 
apply.—When the Nuts are attacked, the grubs cannot 
be detected except when the former fall from the bushes. 
The latter sbould be well shaken during the autumn, 
and all the Nuts which fall should be gathered and burnt 
before the grubs come out. The following precautions 
should also be taken: In April and early in May gas- 
lime or soot should be scattered below the bushes in 
preparation for the insecta coming up through the soil. 
Beating the bushes in dull weather will cause the beetles 
to fall from the brancbes before they enter the Nuts. 
Tarred boards or some other appliauce should be placed 
under the bushes to prevent the weevils’ escape, or they 
may be swept up at once from cloths laid on the ground 
to receive them as thcy fall. 


WIREWORMS IN AN ORCHARD (L. B., Berks).— 
Nitrate of soda can be distributed for the purpose described 
at the rate of 2cwt. to the acre, but it is doubtful whether 
it wiil have the desired effect of killing the wirewormns. 
It is a good plan to work ground occasionally that is 
infested by wireworms, either by dceply harrowing or 


' by the use of a cultivator, thus constantly turning up 


a fresh surface so that birds may pick out the grubs. 
It is also a good plan to allow fowls to overrun such 
round for a few months, keeping the ground worked 
during the time. Many wireworms can also be caught 
by inserting Potatoes or Carrots in the ground at, distances 
of a few feet apart, examining them and destroying the 
wireworms every other day. 


FLOWER GARDEN. 


TRITOMAS (KNIPHOFIAS) AND PAMPAS GRASS.— 
Wil) you kindly tell me which are the best hinds of 
Tritoma to use? I[ want them to come on with the 
Pampas Grass, or longer, if possible. 1 tind my Tritomas 
are so soon over—generally before the Pampas Grass is 
in bloom. What treatment should they have, and which 
is the best time to plant ?—A. H. R. [It is highly 
probable you have an early flowcring Kniphofia and a 
late-floweriug Pampas Grass; hence the trouble. As 
the forroer is over before the Jatter is out, you had better 
try K. Uvaria glaucescens, of vermilion scarlet colour, 
free, late flowering, fine for distant effect, and pee 
the best all-round sort known. John Benary and R. 
Wilson Ker are other good ones. Plant in deeply 
trenched, well-enriched soil in late February or March, 
so treating them that they may remain for several years 
without disturbance. That first named grows fully 
@ feet high and is oue of the most brilliantly coloured of 
its race. Medium-sized examples would be the best to 
employ, setting them out 3 fect apart. if immediate effect 
is desired, or 5 fect asunder if you do not mind waiting. 
At 3 fect apart the alternate plants would need moving 
about the third season after planting.—ED.) 


ROCK GARDEN. 


ROCK GARDEN PLANTS (R. F. A. R.).—It is not 
essential that the plants when transferred from the cold 
greenhouse to the frames should be plunged at all, though 
it is often done as a protective measure, as much, however, 
for the safety of the pots against frost. as for the plants. 
With certain conditions present in the too frequently 


. closed frame in winter-time the slug is a greater peat, 
, because finding more congenial hiding-places and bein 


more difficult to discover when the 
‘than when they are not, the plunge 


rots are plunge 
examples being 


-ulsn less easily dealt with when cleaning becomes necessary. 


‘for pillar’ am 


, tants are from recent divisions or freshly rooted 
a a closed condition of the frame would be helpful 
‘or a time. If they are established, the sooner they are 
‘transferred to the frame and inured to full light-and 
mir the better for them. Jn fne, treat them as 
‘hardy plants,” for which a closed frame and a matted 
ene is not necessary with the first approach of frost. 
Such things winter best when quite near the glass and 
with the lights constantly tilked at back and front, with 
fresh air continually passing over them. So treated and 
comparatively dry at the root. meanwhile, they are capable 
of passing the severest wintcr with impunity. 


KITCHEN GARDEN. 


SE IN SHALLOTS (W. S., Bishop's Stortjord).— 
ONIO are attacked by one of the Tot produt iny 
mouylds—Penicilllum glaucum. This grows on dea 
tissues—not on living—and the source of the trouble 
inust be sought elsewhere. We suspect that either the 
Shallots were not well ripened before they were lifted to 
store, or that they were bruised, and on the damaged 
places the fungus Ís growing. It may be that the bulbs 
had reccived too much nitrogenous manure, that thcy 
were not ready for drying off, or that the drying off was 
uot done as thoroughly as it should have becn. 


THE GREENHOUSE. 


THAT ARE NOT TOO EXPENSIVE, AND 
OTE TN GUESTIONS (C. L.).—The following Nerines 
may be obtained at a reasonable price: N. curvifolia 
and variety Fothergilf; N. flexuosa and varieties excellens 
and pulchella; N. sarniensis and varieties corusca, rosea 
and venusta; and hybrids such as Alleni, amabilis, 
eheeans and embescecns. Elta branches can be used 
i 1 arches, but the bark should be removed 
aml the jower parts painted over several times with tar 
Lor ereosote lore inserting them in the ground. We 
do not know of any recent publication dealing entirely 
«with aquatic plants, but very good articles on the subject 


- 


THE GARDEN. 


are to be found in W. Watson's edition of ‘* Thomson’s 
Gardeners’ Assistant,’ published a few years ago by the 
Gresham Publishing Company. 


LADY DOWNE’S GRAPE BERRIES DECAYING INSTEAD 
OF RIPENING (W. C., Alyth).—The shoot bearing the 
bunch sent is weak, and if the Vine rod is as weak as the 
shoot appears to be, that in itself would point to the 
primary cause of the trouble. We think, however, that 
the immediate cause is due to the defective setting of the 
berries. This Is indicated by the undeveloped and poor 
condition of the secds, which are not nearly so plump 
and well formed as are the seeds in the properly developed 
berries. The remedy, therefore, we think must be found 
in the better fertilixatlon and setting of the flowers. This 
Grape is not the best of setters. It is something like the 
Muscat in this matter, and the remedy we have found 
to be the same in each case, namely, a higher temperature 
of from 7° to 19° Fahr. while the Vines are in bloom, 
as well as a dricr atmosphere. To make sure of a good 
set in this variety it is necessary to tap the Vine gently 
once or twice a day when the atmosphere is dry and the 
heat at its maximum. The effective distribution of the 
pollen is then better secured. Let your Vine carry a 
light crop fora year or two. With the extra heat increase 
the ventilation slightly, especially through -the top 
ventilators, and that day and night, so Jong as the Vines 
are in bloom. 


SOME SHOWY PLANTS FOR A HEATED GREEN- 
HOUSE (Essez).—The brightest flowers you can have for 
Jate winter and spring are from bulbs planted now in 
pots, such as Hyacinths, Tulips and Narcissi in many 
varietics. For early flowering, Roman Hyacinths are the 
best, also Paper-white Narcissi. To follow on, ordinary 
varicties will succecd very well. Begonias and Arum 
Lilies will do very well, provided they are in good health 
and form for flowering; Genistas, Deutzias, Philadel- 
poun; Hypericums, Azalcas (Ghent and indica), Spiræas 
n varicty. A plant or two of each of these, with a few 
Ferns or Palms mixed with the bulbs, would make a 
pretty and interesting show in spring. Place under 
glass about the first week in November, and if well looked 
after as regards vag and ventilation, they would 
succeed very well in the heated greenhouse you mention. 
If you wish for flowers through November and December, 
you must grow a few Chrysanthemums. They are now 
available in abundance and will soon make a brave show. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


WHERE TO APPLY FOR SILKWORMS (F. P., 
oy aa A, Watkins and Doncaster, 36, Strand, 

a OF 

CATERPILLARS FOR IDENTIFICATION (Wooda).— 
The caterpillars sent are of one of the surface grubs. We 
cannot say with certainty which, since the colour is lost, 
but probably the Turnip moth. The best treatment for 
this is hand picking; but where the crop is not to be eaten 
within, say, six weeks, spraying with lead arsenate (IIb. 
to 20 galions of water) is a good measure. Another 
method of dealing with the pest is to put down handfuls 
of Clover which has been appia in lead arscnate, in order 
to attract the caterpillars and induce them to feed to their 
destruction. ; 

THE DESTRUCTION OF PINE NEEDLES (4. R.).— 
It is not a good plan to bury Pine needles in the soil, 
for they are unsuitable for the requirements of many 
plants. They ought to be burnt, and the ashes spread 
over the ground. It is probable that a fire of Pine needles 
made on 3 inches of soil placed over a lawn would not 
injure the grass; but if you burnt a great deal of rubbish 
on the spot, including branches, it is likely that the heat 
would injure the turf. Perhaps it would be possible to 
arrange with a local farmer to allow you to burn your 
rubbish on his land. ,. 

HOW TO MAKE A TENNIS LAWN (R. P.).—-There 
is no necessity to use layers of ashes beneath your tennis 
lawn. If the ground is very uneven, remove the surface 
soil, then ievel the chalky soil beneath and return the 
surface soil, distributing it evenly over the surface, 
treading it well and levelling it off by raking It evenly, 
then laying the turf or sowing secds as desired. The 
main levels may be obtained by a spirit-level and a long 
straight-edge of wood, or they may be taken by boning 
rods—straight sections of wood 3 feet to 4 feet high with 
a cross section a foot long across the top. Three such 
rods are required, twv being held on fixed ints ard 
the third used to find an intervening level. Sne person 
takes the tevel by eye. The whole ground can, however, 
be levelled with the ordinary spirit-level, though it takes 
more time. 

MEDLAR JELLY (3f. B.).—The Medlars should be 
used when fully matured, but not yct bietted. The 
moment is when they are just ready to begin bietting— 
about the second week of October. Boil them with 
just enough water to cover, adding to every twenty-four 
Medlars the thin rind and juice of half a Lemon. Boil 
well for an hour, and strain without any pressure. Put 
the juice in the pan with an equal weight of sugar; boil 
fast for half an hour, skimming well. 1t should be quite 
clear. 

NATURALISING BRACKEN (H. C.. Kent).—There 
is no better way of doing this than by planting the rhizomes, 
an essential being that the growing points or crowns 
are inserted. If obtained from a distance, it is also 
important that the roots are not allowed to become dry 
during transit. Bracken is by no means the caslest 
thing to transplant. or naturalise in a new home or soil, 
though as seen in Nature in many and various positions 
and diverse classcs of soils it might appear so. It is 
hardly likely to be happy in heavy pasture land in any 
case, and we take it you intend breaking up the pasture 
for the purpose you have in view, With this done, a 
good way of planting it would be to draw drills crosswise, 
the points 4 feet or so apart. By inserting a crown growth 
or rhizome in the direction of each point of the cross 
and others at the centre, the whole ground would be 
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covered. It may be planted now or in February or 
March. If you fail, you will not be the first by a large 
number. A little light soil or leaf-mould inserted with 


the roots would assist. 

NAMES OF PLANTS.—Perplezed.—The specimen received 
for tdentification is the Trumpet Flower (Tecoma radicans) 
a vigorous climber native of the South-Eastern United 
States. It may be expected to grow 80 feet to 40 feet 
high, but only flowers really well after a hot and fairly 
dry summer. Plant in good loamy soil against a wall 
withasouthaspect. After flowering, or at any time during 
winter, the side shoots should be pruned back to within 
a bud or two of the base.——J. Grainger.— Hyoscyamus 
aureus, a perennial in its native country, but here it 


must be treated as a tender annual. W. H., Black- 
burn.—Acer pictum.——JL. J. H., Cornwall.—Yes; Sea 
Buckthorn (Hippophaae rhamnoides). , 


_ NAMES OF FRUIT.—H. M. B.—Pear Pitmaston 
Duchess or Beurré Diel would probably prove suitable. 
J. H., Essez.—Bramlecy's Seedling. 


SOCIETIES 


ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


Tue holding of the annual exhibition of vegetables 
in conjunction with the fortnightly meeting on 
September 23 was responsible for a gathering 
rich in variety and interest, and not without 
educational value. That was so despite the 
fact that not all the vegetable classes were strongly 
contested, or in some few instances even contested 
at all. At the same time, there was ample to 
demonstrate the gardener’s skill, much to constitute 
object-lessons of worth, and finger-posts for all, 
young or old, amateur and would-be professional] 
alike. Of things apart from the vegetable exhi- 
bition were excellent collections of gathered fruits 
and orchard-grown trees in pots, delightful gather- 
ings of Roses, varied collections of hardy flowers, 
Carnations and Orchids, together with greenhouse 
and stove plants in variety and much besides. 
Of more than ordinary interest was the group 
of fruiting sprays of Rosa Moyesii and others 
arranged by Mr. Allgrove, than which probably 
no exhibit found a greater number of admirers. 
Several novelties obtained recognition, also a 
considerable number of Dahlias. 


FLORAL COMMITTEE. ; 


Present: H. B. May, Esq. (chairman), and Messrs. 
H. Cowley, J. W. Barr, J. W. Moorman, E. A. Bowles 


C. Dixon, W. Howe, A. Turner, J. Jennings, A. Ireland 
T. Stevenson, H. J. Jones, J. Dickson, W. P. Thomson 
H. R. Darlington, E. H. Jenkins, W. J. Bean, G. Paul 
C. E. Pearson, J. Mudson and W. B. Cranfield. 


HARDY PLANTS. 
Quite notable in this section was a considerable variety 


- of herbaceous Phloxes from Messrs. J. Cheal and Sons, 
*Crawlcy, such as Selma, Sheriff Ivory, Widar (a good- 


bluc), Tapis Blanc and Aurora being well shown. The 
showy Aconitum Fischcri was also good, while elsewhere 
fruiting Crabs were freely display Pyrus Sargenti 
was also noted. 

Messrs. Cutbush and Sons, Highgate, contributed a 
very beautiful series of choice named Pentstemons, a 


* class of showy, easily grown plants well worth the notice 


of amateurs, particularly from the standpoints of high 
decorative value and Jate flowering. 

Messrs. Piper and Sons, Bavswater, showed the inter- 
esting Clematis Blue Bird (Oiseau Bleu), a charming 
Davidiana hybrid or variety that should be grown by ail. 
Carvopteris Mastacanthus, Cyclamen  hederefolium, 
Helianthus sparsifolius and Cotoncaster buliata were 
also noted. 

Mr. G. Reuthe, Keston, contributed a varicty of things, 
the more important being Gentiana sino-ornata, Philesia 
buxifolia, Anomatheca cruenta, Abclia triflora, Rhodo- 
dendron ambigua (small sulphury yellow flowers), the 
showy Cotoneaster divaricata, Corydalis ophiocarpa 
(bronzy red foliage) and Polygonum amplexicaule 


atropurpurea. 
Roses. 


Queen of flowers at all seasons, it is not improbable 
that we treasure the varicties that bloom during the 
waning months of the year more than at any other time. 
In any case, autumn Roses are ever precious among garden 
flowers. and worthy of note. Jn a magnificent assembly 
from Mr. Elisha J. Hicks, Twyford, to whose skill as a 
cultivator is wedded that of the artist in exhibiting, 
there were many notrble varieties. Foremost, perhaps, 
were the great stands of Joanna Bridge, the remarkable 
semi-double cream and ivory white that, consistent in 
its Howering at all seasons, never fails during the autumn 
months. ‘Then, Cphelia and Margaret Dickson Hamill, 
the last named accounted the best yellow Rose extant, 
good in colour, With well-sct blooms on rigid footstallks, 
were supreme. Particwarly good(too, were Mrs. Curnock 
Sawday,.an exquisitely formed Mybrid Tea of fiesh and 


pale pink colouring; Charles E. Shea, cb map bibs i 


ow ; Red-Letter Day: Danaë, almost golden: Mme. 

_ Edouard Herriot, and its clear buff sport, Miss May Marriot, 

. - which is likely to become as popular as the original. 

fine lot indeed, perfectly fresh and beautiful. 

The Rev. J. H. Pemberton, Romford, also showed 
Roses in variety, but the blooms were old-looking and 
without the freshness which, perhaps, is the flower’s 
- greatest charm. : 

~ ._ Jnfinitely more attractive and demonstrating a too 
little known side of the high ornament of the was 


the group of frui sprays set up by Mr. J. ©. Alligrove, 
Middle Green, Langley, Slough. ely of Rosa Moyesii, 
than which none is of ter frui uty or ornament, 


t 
the group also included R. Tarpon which, if brighter, 
; fet a gree ton to the first named, and a goodly muster 
of R. setipoda, whose bright, glossy scarlet fruits in 
clusters above bronzed leafage, which was still good, 
rendered it one of the most beautiful. R. rugosa and R. 
_ pomifera were also noted. . 


GREENHOUSE PLANTS. 


Messrs. Allwood Brothers, Hayward’s Heath, showed 
Carnations very finely, also their new Allwoodii strain 
_ of hardy Pinks, which are not only exciting much interest, 
but rapidly coming to the front as garden flowers. Notable 
Carnations were Wivelsfield White, Triumph (rich crim- 
$ret Mrs. John Kyffin (of rich royal purple tone, very 
striking and distinct amid them all), Marion n, 


‘and such indispensables as Bishton Wonder, Eastern 


Maid, Alice, Des p eg Rosalind, among others. 

Messrs. H. B. y and Sons, Limited, Edmonton, 
contributed a lot of Ferns, together with shrubby Veronicas 
in variety, Begonias of the Rex and allied types, and 


others of an ornamental character. Cyclamens, too, 
were very ‘ 
Messrs. R. and G. Cuthbert contributed Lilies and 


Nerine Fothergilli major in capital condition. 


ORCHID COMMITTEE. 


= Present: Sir Jeremiah Colman, Bart. (chairman), 
Sir Harry J. Veitch, and Messrs: J. O’Brien, A. McBean, 
W. Bolton, G. Wilson, W. H. Hatcher, 8. W. Flory, 
J. Charlesworth, J. W. Potter, B. A. Rolfe, R. B. White 
and E. R. Ashton. 

Messrs. Charlesworth and Co., Hayward’s Heath, 
were awarded a silver Flora medal for a delightful group 
of Orchids. Some of the best were Cattleya Æneas, 
C. Miquelito, ©. Lord Rothschild alba varicty, Lælio- 
Cattleya St. George, L.-C, Lusitania, L.-C. Appam and 
Brasso-Cattleya Maronz, — 

Messrs. Flory and ere Slough, Bucks, were awarded 
a silver Banksian medal for a fine group. Among the 
exhibit were Cattleya Æneas Rex (award.of merit), 
Sophro-Cattleya Sir Mervyn Buller, Brasso-Cattleya 
General Diaz and B.-C, Ilene. 
= H. T. Pitt, Esq., Stamford Hill, was awarded a silver 
Flora medal for a very interesting group. ripediums 
we numerous, and included ©. Iris, C. Mandiæ, C. 

Felicity and ©. Earl Egerton. 

Mr. C. F. Waters Icombe, Sussex, also staged a 

nice group of Orchids. 


FRUIT AND VEGETABLE COMMITTEE. 


Presemt: W. Poupart, Esq. (chairman), the Rev. 
W. Wilks, and Messrs. A. H. Pearson, O. Thomas, J. W. 
Bates. W. E. Humphreys, W. Pope, G. F. Tinley, 
P. D. Tuckett, F. Jordan, A. W. Metcalfe, J. C. Allgrove, 
F. Hazelton, H. Markham, J. G. Woodward, ‘A. Bullock, 
W. H. Divers, R. A. Bunyard, H. S. Rivers 


+ Of the vegetables, the highly representative collection of 
Runner, French and Ornamental-podded Beans from 
Messrs. Sutton and Sons, Reading, attracted much atten- 
tion, as much perhaps because of the manner in which 
they were l rares as by the excellence of the produce. 
Foot-long , young, fleshy and in perfect condition, 
were plentiful ; while one notable from tip to tail measured 
habe a 18 inches. Those, however, that claimed attention 


for all-round exeellence were Best of ae Sutton’s A 1,- 


Prizewinner gy included -some of giant size), Ne Plus 
‘Ultra (notable for its long, shapely, well- ed pods), 
- ‘Hackwood Park, and -Sutton’s Scarlet (which is also 
shapely and good to look upon. The best of the French 
Beans were Magnum Bonum, Superlative, and Tender 
and True. Wax-podded or Butter Beans, Purple-podded 
and Ornamental (red and yellow) were also noted. 
~. Messrs. Laxton Brothers 
silver-gilt Knightian medal for a particularly good collec- 
tion of Apples, both culinary and dessert. e collection 
was of a most representative character, and where all were 
_ good a selection was difficult. Very noticeable, however, 
. were the groups of Bramley’s ing, Lord Derby, The 
Queen, Lane’s Prince Albert, Rev. W. Wilks (very fine), 
Ribston Pippin, Peasgood’s Nonsuch and Blenheim 
- Orange, among others. 

A similar award was given to a collection of orchard- 
grown fruit from Messrs. T. Rivers and Sons, alg 
worth, this Including black and white Grapes, Plums and 
other fruits. 

- Messrs. Dickson and Robinson, Manchester, were also 
. awarded a silver-gilt Knightien medal for Onions, magnifi- 
= cent specimens of A 1 and Premier being shown among 
several others. 


, 


THE VEGETABLE SHOW. 


As before mentioned, the exhibition of vegetables this 
-~ year was neither keenly contested nor on a large scale, 
-* mor were all the classes filled. This notwithstanding, 
_ there was excellent produce staged, of which the following 
are brief particulars. 
-~ For twelve: distinct kinds of vegetables from a given 
_ list, for which the first prize is the Sutton Challenge Cup 
a and £5 cash, Mr. J. H. Kelley, The Gardens, Claremont, 
= Esher, was in the place of honour, showing admirably 
grown examples throughout. The finer groups were 
Onions, Exhibition Carrots, Leeks 
»Prizetaker, Runner Bean Prizetaker, Superb Pink Celery 
(very fine) and Satisfaction Tomatoes. 
For nine dis kinds Mrs. Jenner, Cardiff, was first, 
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For six distinct kinds C. A. Cain, Esq., The Node, 
Welwyn, Herts (gardener, Mr. T. Pateman), was first. 
His premier dishes were those of King Edward VII. 
Potato, Prizetaker Leeks and Ailsa Craig Onions. 

The class for a collection of twelve distinct varieties 
of Potatoes brought some excellent produce, the premier 
award being made to Mr. G. Thorn, Willesborough, 
Ashford, Kent, for a superbly finished lot of tubers, 
Prolific, Up-to-date, King Edward VII., Kerr’s Pink, 
Great Scot and Early Round being some of those eke 

In the class for six varieties of Potatoes, the Right 
Hon. T. F. Halsey, Hemel Hempstead (gardener, Mr. 
Folkes), was first, Dalhousie, Arran Chief, King George 
and Great Scot being shown. Mr. Fred Hoad was second. 

For a collection of six distinct varieties of Onions, 
Mrs. Jenner, Wenvoe Castle, Cardiff (gardener, Mr. H. 
Wheeler), was in the leading place with particularly well- 

own examples of Ailsa Craig, Premier, Royal Keeping, 
ao Red and others. All were of perfect growth and 

nish. 
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SINGLE-DISH CLASSES. 


For Dwarf French Beans the Hon, A. H. Mills, Maple- 
ts ga House, Reading (gardener, Mr. S. Ridley), was 


showing specimens of Black. 

Mrs. Jenner, Wenvoe Castle, Cardiff (gardener, Mr. 
H. Wheeler), was first in‘the class for Brussels Sprouts, 
showing a perfect dish of Exhibition; also in that for 


Cauliflowers. 


Mr. Kelley, The Gardens, Claremont, excelled in the 
Red Celery class, showing splendid sticks of Superb Pink; 
and again for Leeks, this time showing Prizetaker. 

In the Cucumber class Mr. Ridley, gardener to the 
Hon. A. H. Mills, secured the leading award with fresh 
and uniform examples, Mr. R. Staward, Panshanger, 
winning in the class for Parsnips, and Mr. C. Page, gardener 
to J. B. Fortescue, Esq., Dropmore, taking the leading 
prize for long Carrots. Some of his specimens were the 
most perfect we have seen. 
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NATIONAL CHRYSANTHEMUM SOCIETY. 


THE first floral committee meeting was held at Essex 
Hall, London, on September 22, when there were five 
novelties for consideration. Two received first-class 
certificates, but two others were of much more than 
average merit, and will be valuable for garden and house 
decoration. Lichfield Purple is a medium-sized Japanese 
variety, and the purpie is lightly shaded with carmine 
Goldfinch may be termed a glorified Source d’Or. 


FIRST-CLASS CERTIFICATES. 


Chrysanthemum Miss G. K. Thorpe.—A white Japanese 
variety of market size, round form, and substantial 
florets. It is a cross een Harry Tho and Roi 
des Blancs and, like the latter, makes excellent sprays 
as well as disbudded blooms. 

Chrysa m Shrapnel.—This is an exceedingly 
beautiful single Chrysanthemum of Mensa type and perfect 
form. The colour is glowing orange terra-cotta, which 
is even more intense under artificial light, when it was 
likened uy the raiser to the effect of a shrapnel shell 
bursting in the sky at night. Like the foregoing, it 
does not exceed 3 feet in height. 
by Mr. A. W. Thorpe, Lichfeld. 


Both were shown 


` 


OBITUARY 


GEORGE HENLEY. 


ALL who knew George Henley, the genial and 
stalwart gardener at Earlham Hall, Norwich, 
will learn with regret of his death from cancer, 
which occurred on September 26. Henley was 
a good all-round gardener, and his work with 
Montbretias, for which Earlham is renowned, 
is worthy of special mention. Only a few weeks 
ago his paper on Montbretias, read before the 
East Anglian Horticultural Society, was published 
in our pages. 


A Belgian Horticulturist Returns Home.— 
M. Valere Bouckenooghe, nurs an, Ypres, 
Belgium, who has been a refugee in,this country 
since December, 1914, has just returned to Ypres ; 
but alas! so far as the old home is concerned, 
it is no more. The house was utterly ruined, 
and the nursery, including some five acres.of glass- 
houses, is but a desolate waste of shellholes and 
nettles. M. Bouckenooghe was famous as a grower 
of ‘Aspidistras and also of Perpetual-flowering 
Carnations, and he was the first Continental 
member of the British Carnation Society. Many 
are the associations of our comrade with horti- 
culture in this country, and he is specially proud 
of the fact that he is an Old Kewite. M. Boucke- 
nooghe goes back to make a completely new start 


rst. 
Mr. J. S. Kelley, Claremont, was first for long Beet, 


in life, and the first need is to erect and furnish 


a wooden hut to live in. Mr. J. S. Brunton of 
the Horticultural Trade Journal, Burnley, has 
opened a fund on behalf of M. Bouckenooghe. 
and invites subscriptions from both amateur and 
professional horticulturists, who, having escaped 
the dire misfortunes that have overtaken our 
friend and ally, will gladly render the assistance _ 
of which he stands in sore need. Any donations 
received by Mr. Brunton will be gratefully acknow- 
ledged. 


Scottish Horticultural Association—The 
monthly meeting of the Scottish Horticultural 
Association was held in the hall, 5, St. Andrew 
Square, Edinburgh, on the evening of September 2. 
The chair was occupied by Mr. Robert Fife, of 
Messrs. Dobbie and Co., the president of the 
association. In the absence of the author the 
paper of the evening was read by Mr. A. D. Richard- 
son, the secretary. It was contributed by Mr. 
H. R. Farmer of Cardiff Castle Gardens. The 
subject was “ The Preservation of Fresh Fruit and 
Vegetables,’’ and specimens of bottled fruits were 
sent by Mr. Farmer to illustrate the lecture. The 
paper was an eminently practical one on an im- 
portant subject, and in its course Mr. Farmer gave 
full details of the process he advocated. He was 
thanked for the paper. Among the exhibits was 
a fine new Bean, shown by Mr. J. Kiddie, Duncan 
Street, Newington, called Kiddies Longpod, 
and a certificate of merit was awarded to the 
variety. Messrs. Dobbie and Co. sent a fine 
exhibit of Fuchsias, which were greatly admired, 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


“ National Afforestation,” by A. D. Webster. Published 
by T. Fisher Unwin, Limited, London; price 6s. net 

“ Vegetable Gardening,” by J. S. Chisholm. Published 
by T. C. and E. C. Jack, Limited, and T. Nelson and Sons, 
Limited ; price 1s. 3d. net. ' 


THE EXHIBITION OF 
NATIONAL POTATO SOCIETY 


of Great Britain and Ireland 
AND 


BIRMINGHAM CHRYSANTHEMUM SOCIETY 
WILL BE HELD IN 
BINGLEY HALL, BIRMINGHAM 
On NOVEMBER 12th, 13th, 14th and 15th, 1919. 


For schedules and particulars as to space lettings, kes 


also advertisements in catalogues, apply to the Hon. Secretary, 
National Potato Society, Council House, Birmingham. 


MULTIPLE is a high-class Plant Food, made 


- from ingredients that are instantly 
recognised by every ex enced gardener as 
containing the highest forms of plant food— 
ci Meal, Bone Flour, Fish Guano, and Dried 


Multiple 
Sold by Seedsmen everywhere. 
14 Iib. bage . 3/6 7 ib. bags . S- 


1 cwt. (8-14 Ib. bags). . . .27 
Large Trial Packe ee va 5 ew 


Manufactured solely by 
Robinson Brothers, Ltd., West Bromwich 
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POULTRY NOTES 


BY 


N my nores of last week I referred to the 
breeding of “super” utility cockerels 
and recommended special matings for 
same. Many readers have written me for 
more detailed guidance, and I will touch 

upon the matter further this week. 

Breeding Utility Cockerels.—In my previous 
article I advised readers to use males out of their 
highest recording hen for the production of both 
layers and stock cockerels. I also recommended 
the use of females with medium records to throw 
good layers, and the use of hens with the top 
scores to produce stock males. The poultry- 
breeder in a large way will probably mate uf 
one pen especially for breeding cockerels, selecting 
as the inmates hens with highest records and 
mating them to a male out of a very high recording 
dam. The small poultry-keeper will gain his 
-objective in another way, planning for one and 
‘the same pen to produce both sexes. Supposing 
‘he mates eight White Wyandotte hens to a 
‘cockere] and wishes from the 
‘one pen to get “super” lay- 
ting pullets and utility stock 
‘males, he can. select seven 
pullet-breeding females and one 
«ockerel-breeding hen as the 
inmates, mating them to a 
cockerel out of a high record 
dam. 

Breeding of Layers.—Sup- 
posing I selected as the male 
a cockerel out of a dam or 
“mother hen” that laid 280 
eggs in twelve months. He 
would on such breeding throw 
tip-top progeny of both sexes, 
because, as I have so often 
said, all males used in the 
breeding pens must be sons of 
high record hens. To breed 
pullets likely to give me fine 
flock averages, I select seven 
females with records of, say, 180 
to 220 eggs. With them I place 
. a hen with a record of, say, 
250 eggs in twelve months, and the eight are 
mated up to the 280-egg cockerel referred to above. 
` The males out of the 250-egg hen are the ones I 
especially save for future breeding. It will be 
seen, therefore, that I kill two birds with the one 
‘stone. The daughters of my 250-egg hen should 
‘supply me with one or two high recording 
pullets, and after this was proved by the trap-nest, 
ï should continue to use the best as ‘ cockerel” 
breeders. 

Selecting a Cockerel.—I should in due course 
have several sons of my 250-egg hen, and would 
need to know how to select the best. All who are 
interested in utility poultry-keeping should know 
how to select or grade the males. In a " super” 
male one should be able to place four fingers 
between the end of the breastbone and the pelvic 
bones. Some males have only a two-finger 
measurement here, but that is a bad point from 
the egg production view. The greater the space 
between these two points the better. Next we 
come to the pelvic bones on either side of the 
vent, and one should be able to get one finger 
at least between the bones. If one can get several 
fingers between, all the better, 3.2., when the bird 
is fully matured. Next comes the texture of 
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the pelvic bones. The latter should be thin and 
straight, and not thick or rounded. A thin, 
roùnded pelvic bone, however, is better than a 
very thick, straight one. The abdomen should 
be soft and §ne in texture, while the head points 
should also be free from coarseness. Beefy combs 
and wattles on a male do not denote egg-laying 
power. Coming to the beak, this should be 
stout, but medium in length and of nice shape; 
while the legs should not be thick and coarse. 
Select males with firm but fine-boned shanks, 
the scales being small and numerous. 

Care of Poultry Plant.—Mrs. A. E. St. Johnston 
of the Annandale Poultry Farm, Sutton Coldfield, 
sends me an interesting snapshot, which is repro- 
duced on this page. It shows the poultry manager 
and his assistant getting the poultry houses ready 
for the winter season. The care of the poultry 
plant is an item so often left out of the average 
poultry-keeper’s programme, and he or she is 
the loser thereby. The poultry-keeper who 


CARE OF THE POULTRY PLANT. 
Getting ready for the winter, with tar and felt, on Mrs. A. E. St. Johnston's 


Poultry Farm, Sutton Coldfield. (See text.) 
does not look after the repair of the plant will 
ever be dipping into his pocket for new appliances, 
robbing the profits all the time. Every poultry- 
keeper should have set seasons for overhauling 
his houses, runs and so on. A coat of tar here, a 
piece of new felt there, and a fresh hinge or netting 
support somewhere else will save much expendi- 
ture. Before the winter season sets in, one should 
always make it his business to look about for 
repair work. 

Patching Up Houses.—Many commence to 
patch up houses after the wet weather has set 
in for the winter, instead of attending to the same 
when the elements are more congenial. Cracks 
in houses will mean draughts, and the latter will 
be followed by colds. Even in new houses nowa- 
days cracks are noticed, because the best imaterial 
is not available as in pre-war days. Over such 
cracks on the inside of the house should be pasted 
several thicknesses of tarred brown papery, the 
whole being finally whitewashed. The layers of 
brown paper will also make the house warmer 
and the fowls more comfortable. Even if there 
are no cracks to be covered, any wall of the roost 
that backs the north or east winds can be treated 
to a few layers of tarred brown paper to advantage. 


Felt should be securely nailed, so that the wind 
will not get underneath and strip the roof of its 
covering during a gusty night. 

Make Houses Secure.—On exposed sites it 
is the simplest thing out for houses to be blown 
over during the night. Cases have come to my 


“notice where large intensive structures have been 


lifted bodily by the wind and deposited in ruins 
many yards away; and I have heard of houses 
and fowls being blown over the cliffs into the sea. 
A word of warning to those who have just started 
poultry-keeping on exposed sites may be timely. 
In such locations the houses should be fastened 
or chained to stout supports driven well into the 
ground. Some have a support a little way from 
each corner of the house and fasten the latter 
down with chains. Others drive home a support 
right against the hofise, at each corner, and use 
bolts or wires. The exact method must be left 
to the owner’s taste; but seeing that damage and 
loss can arise in a night, one should take steps 
. to prevent it. 
Choice of Nest-Boxes.— 
' The nest-box plays a far more 
important part in winter egg 
production than many think. 
After all, is it not from the 
nest-box that we collect the 
eggs? Every poultry-keeper, 
therefore, should make sure 
that his nests are so proper 
and inviting that there can be 
no leakages. In the first place, 
they should be fixed well ofi 
the ground, so that those pass- 
ing to and fro on the ground 
cannot see the hens in the 
nests while they are perform- 
ing their duties. That is one 
step towards preventing egg 
eating. Another step is to have 
a base of peat-moss litter in 
each box, with softer material 
on top. That prevents the 
breaking of an egg, which 
would be quite sufficient in 
itself to start the egg-eating vice. Then, the 
nests should be placed in a,dark spot, as layers 
prefers privacy, especially pullets. on the other 
hand, there is no need to go to extremes. It 
is well not to have nesting sections with open 
fronts, but rather to close in the fronts except for 
a circular aperture as anentrance. When hens are 
laying, others cannot then see what is happening 
within the boxes.. 


ADVICE ON POULTRY MATTERS, 


Mr. W. Powell-Owen, THE GARDEN Pouliry 
Expert, will be pleased to answer, free of charge, any 
questions dealing with poullry-keeping. A stamped 
and addressed envelope should be enclosed, when a 
lengthy and detailed reply will be posted promptly. 
Communications should be sent io Mr. W. Powell- 
Owen, care of TRE GARDEN, 20, Tavistock Sircet, 
Strand, W.C.2. Samples of foods (report thercon and 
suggested use), 1s. 6d. ; post-mortems, 2s. 6d. cach. 
Send samples and dead fowls (latter by ratl and letters 
under separate cover) direct Tio W. Powell-Owen. 
«Powell-Owen Poultry Bureau, 47A, High Sireed. 
Hampstead, N.W.3. ; 
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T the annual meeting of the Windsor and 

District Allotment Holders’ Association 

a resolution was passed requesting the 

Town Council to acquire several acres of 

land for fruit culture. The Mayor stated 

that negotiations were going on for the acquisition 

of a piece of land in Clewer. The general opinion 

of the allotment holders seemed to be that land 

should be acquired on a lease for at least fifteen or 

twenty years, and that it should be let out in 

10-pole plots. The culture of fruit is no less 

important than vegetables, and there was no 

reason why England should not be more or less 

self-supporting in this respect. We hope that the 
scheme may mature, and that 
the example may be followed 
by other allotment societies. 

Pampas Grass (Gynerium 
argonteum). — The silvery 
plumes of the Pampas Grass 
look most effective in the soft 
light of an October sun. The 
Pampas Grass is a sun-loving 
plant, and rejoices in a 
fairly open or isolated place 
where it has ample room to 
spread its feathery plumes. 
At the same time, it is not 
too hardy, and we rarely see 
better specimens than in quiet 
nooks sheltered from cold 
winds. The sexes are borne 
on separate plants, and the 
plumes of the male plants 
are neither so handsome nor 
so durable as those of the 
female plants. A form known 
as the Sunningdale variety is 
one of the most handsome in 
cultivation. 

Cynoglossum amabile 
(Chinese Hound’s-Tongue). 
Will any readers tell me 
what degree of hardiness they 
can report of this plant? 
All mine, sown last autumn, 
consumed away in the winter 
wet; but then the season was an unusually trying 
one and hardly a fair test. Others, wintered in 
a cold frame and put out in April, are now in 
full bloom. The colour of the flowers is heavenly, 
a real sky blue, in tone between Chicory and a 
Wood Forget-me-not, the racemes lifted a clear 
foot above the leaves. Those same leaves and 
also the stalks are velvety and of a pleasant 
greyish green, without that roughness common 
to most of the Boraginaceæ. In habit it is near 


our English Hound’s-tongue, but, mercifully, 
without its cousin’s mousy smell! The whole 
effect is of a glorified Forget-me-not. It makes 
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a charming group, both as regards form and 
colour, and is especially precious in late summer 
when blues are scarce. Though still numbered 
among the “‘ new, rare and choice ” of catalogues, 
one wonders that such a delightful plant is not 
already better known.—A. H. Tuttocn, Tyler 
Hill. 

Liver of Sulphur and White Paint: A Warning. 
Though the dangers of using liver of sulphur 
(sulphide of potassium) upon white lead paint may 
be well enough known to experienced gardeners, 
many amateurs are liable to fall into the error of 
applying it, with disastrous results, to plants grow- 
ing in contact with wood or iron so painted. Thus, a 


THE NOBLE PAMPAS GRASS, NOW SEEN AT ITS BEST. 


neighbour of mine was recently advised to treat 
his Clematises and other climbers which were 
covering a newly painted porch and bay windows 
with the above compound, for the plants were 
attacked by mildew. The immediate result of the 
spray was to change the white paint to a rusty 
brown. I think, therefore, that as this paint is 
almost universally used outside and very often 
for interiors of plant houses, and since liver of 
sulphur is constantly being recommended as a 
spray for fungoid diseases, it is well to warn amateurs 
against using it where it is likely to ruin their 
paint.—NorTH WALES. 
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Plumbago Larpentss.—Although this hardy 
Leadwort is a welcome subject in the garden 
during these shortening days, it is always a little 
disappointing. Nevertheless, it is a most precious 
plant for cutting, and this does not appear to be 
generally known. Three weeks ago we took 
pity upon some sprays that were just coming 
into bloom, and brought them indoors from the 
boisterous weather then prevailing. They responder 
immediately, and are still a cheerful sight. Insteac 
of the flowers shrivelling, as they are so soon 
apt to do outside, they open wide and flat their 
beautiful blue petals, which, in common with 
many others of allied tints, are seen to much 
better advantage in a room. 
Individually, the flowers last 
several days, and as the most 
backward bud of the cluster 
will develop in water, a succes- 
sion of extraordinary length 
is maintained. 

Cistus corbariensis.—For 
several years this Cistus has 
proved a reliable bloomer 
throughout the greater part 
of the autumn. C. salviz- 
folius, to which the above 
bears a close resemblance, 
will usually give a fair number 
of blossoms at this season; 
and the same may be said of 
C. obtusifolius. But the 
bronzy vermilion buds, which 
are such a distinguishing 
feature of C. corbariensis, 
will expand into the pretty 
white flowers in the boisterous 
weather of September and 
even October with wonderful 
prolificacy. We find this 
Cistus also one of the hardiest 
of what one may term the 
Sage-leaved group of the 
genus, and an easy doer in 
dry, open spots in a woodland 
bank. {It makes a rather 
dense, compact bush 2 feet 
high, and the blossoms are 1} inches in diameter. 


FORTHCOMING EVENTS. 

The Royal Horticultural Society’s Show of 
British-grown Fruit, on Octoter 21, at the Royal 
Horticultural Society’s Hall, Vincent Square. 

Kent Commercial Fruit Show, on October 28, 
29 and 30, at the Agricultural Hall, Maidstone. 

Eastern Counties Commercial Fruit Show, on 
Nov. 5 and 6, at the Corn Exchange, Cambridge. 

The National Chrysanthemum Society’s Show, 
on November 4, at the Royal Horticultural Society s 
Hall, Vincent Square: 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


(The Editor is not responsible for the opinions 
expressed by correspondents.) 


EUCRYPHIA PINNATIFOLIA. 


"THE finest bush of this I ever saw was at 

Mr. F. Lubbock’s, Ide Hill, Sevenoaks. 
If I am not mistaken, it was quite ro feet in height 
anda mass of flower from top to bottom, which 
hid much of the foliage-—G. A. CHAMPION, 20, 
Maplethorpe Road, Thornton Heath. 


NANDINA DOMESTICA. 


THIS pretty small shrub, a native of China 

and Japan, should be more often seen in 
gardens, for though it is too 
tender for the climate of our 
colder counties, it may be 
trusted, especially near a warm 
wall, anywhere south of London. 
Ia the South it ripens berries, 
but even where it fails to do 
this the panicles of white 
bloom are welcome in August, 
when so few shrubs are in 
bloom, as is also the clear-cut 


foliage, brightly tinged with 
red on the young’ shoots 
Its popular name is the 


Chinese Sacred Bamboo, for 
the Chinese plant it close to 
their houses for luck. It is 
not a Bamboo at all, but a 
member of the Barberry Order. 
Botanists place it somewhere 
between Berberis and Epime- 
dium.—G. J. 


ROCK GARDENS AND 
THEIR CRITICS. 


AT the risk of an attack from 

both sides, I will venture a 
comment on this dispute. Its 
interest is not exhausted, and it 
involves some of the cardinal 


principles of gardening. It seems 
to me that neither *“‘ Anne 
Amateur” nor Mr. Clarence 


Elliott is wholly right; both 
are too positive. The true and 
the false in such a matter are 
not absolute but relative— 
c'est selon. I must join issue 
sharply with Mr. Elliott when he, 
says “if a rock garden is out of 
harmony with its surroundings, 
so much the worse for the 
surroundings.” It is hard to believe that Mr. 
Elliott, for whose taste I have had great respect, 
would really thrust a rock garden, say, into one 
of our fine old English formal gardens, where 
the architectural repose of a noble house is con- 
tinued into its surroundings. I am familiar with 
instances where this atrocity has been perpetrated 
with satisfaction to the owners and with lamenta- 
tion and mourning and woe to myself, and not 
only myself. Mr. Elliott is hardly logical in his 
comparison of a good picture not being necessarily 
false and inartistic because it has the misfortune 
to be hung at the Academy. The question is 
not of bad surroundings, but of good surroundings 
iajured by the intrusion of something good in 
itself but good only in its proper place. There 
are rooms, for instance, in themselves beautifully 
built and furnished, which resent pictures or 
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decorations of certain kinds, no matter how good 
in their kinds. 

On the other hand, I am in full agreement with 
Mr. Elliott that there is no help in talk of natural 
and artificial. Every garden is, in etymology 
and fact, artificial, a spot redeemed and fenced 
off from Nature. Almost every plant in it: has 
been introduced or made artificially, and all are 
maintained artificially. Art there must be; the 
question is whether the art is good or bad. It 
is no answer to say de gustibus non disputandum— 
it is all a matter of taste. There is, after all, a 
right and a wrong taste. Just as “ Anne 
Amateur’s’”’ pronouncements that Potatoes are 
unwholesome and Cox’s Orange Pippin second- 
rate are negligible because of the overwhelming 
consensus against her, so the views and experience 
of many generations of cultivated Englishmen 
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have set up infallible canons of the legitimate 
and the congruous in the garden relatively to the 
house and the landscape. The universally accepted 
features of fine shrubs, the herbaceous border, 
the Rose and the water garden, the flat parterre 
of brilliant colour to relieve our sombre skies, 
are nowhere discordant. These are expressions 
of the dominant note or character of the best 
English gardens which is found in the word 
‘* quietude.” No one of these features, except 
with bad colour, jars upon quietude. A rock 
garden, where the lines of its surroundings are 
not rocky, often jars violently. In answer to 
Mr. Pulham’s remarkable contention that rocks 
are not alien or intrusive if there already and 
merely ‘‘ uncovered ” from some depth, I can 
only smile or shiver. It would, I suppose, be 
generally conceded that a formal or a herbaceous 
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garden would be incongruous on the side of an 
alp or a Scotch mountain. Does not the intrusion 
of a section of an alp do equal violence to the 
level or quiet lines of most English gardens ? 

Some correspondents have written as if criticism 
of rock gardens meant dislike of alpine flowers. 
I yield to no one in appreciation of their beauty. 
Very many can be grown to perfection by such 
unobtrusive devices as suitably built retaininz 
walls of terraces, the crevices of stone paths and 
so forth. If a congeries of rocks is necessary, 
do not let it invade the garden ostentatiously. 
A sunken rock garden sownds a quieter thing, 
but I have more than once suffered acute dis- 
comfort ifi coming suddenly on a yawning stony 
cleft in innocent greensward where such an 
apparition could not come about even by an 
earthquake—though Mr. Pulham’s ingenuity in 
“ uncovering ” underlying forma- 
tions is, of course, more efficient 
than any earthquake. 

Mr. Elliott may take all this 
with a grain of salt if he pleases. 
My antipathy is not so much to 
the rock garden per se—for 1 
find pleasure and instruction in 
many rock gardens—as to the 
assertion or implication that it is 
a lovely garden feature. I delight 
in many of the inmates of a 
greenhouse, and find pleasure 
and instruction in it. But } 
should not build a greenhouse as 
an obvious element of loveliness 
in my garden, nor should 1 
say “if a greenhouse is not in 
harmony with its surroundings, 


so much the worse for 
the surroundings.” — G. H. 
ENGLEHEART. 

THE NATIONAL ROSE 


SOCIETY AND TEA ROSES 


I T is quite plain Mr. Gulliver 

Speight only voices the 
opinion of some 5 per ceat. of 
the Rose-growing public. I make 
bold to say that where there are 
five exhibitors of exhibition 
blooms, there are ninety-five who 
do not care twopence for these 
fed-up monstrosities. He men- 
tions Bessie Brown. In whose 
garden would he find it but in 
those who exhibit ? He speaks 
most contemptuously of the 
“ bunched stuff,” but I am 
certain if he were to ask any 
Rose nurseryman which Roses 
he had the most demand for, 
it would be this ‘* bunched 
stuff.” What feature at the National Rose Society's 
Show is most popular with the general public? Isit 
not the baskets of Roses, and second to these the 
garden varieties and table decorations? I am 
confident the Rose shows of the future will be 
mainly devoted to the garden vacieties, exhibited 
in such a manner as will indicate their habit of 
growth. Personally, I prefer the baskets to the 
bunches, for the latter tell us nothing of the plants’ 
habit, and often we see ridiculous pillars of Roses 
that mislead the public to imagine they are climbers. 
I yield to no one in my admiration of a really 
fine individual bloom, and there are many glorious 
Roses that produce perfect exhibition specimens 
and yet ate grand as decorative Roses. For 
instance, Lady Alice Stanley. Now, if an exhibitor 
grows this Rose he immediately emasculates all buds 
save one;,/but what can be more delightful than 
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to see a perfect flower surrounded by several buds, 
‘which will maintain the display for two or three 
‘weeks, instead of just one bloom, even if of larger 
size. Mr. Speight says the average Rose-grower 
makes his selection from the specimen blooms in 
the boxes, and I reply “ So much the worse for him.” 
í have had innumerable iastances brought before 
me where the novice has been misled in purchasing 
Mildred Grant, Bessie Brown, Alice Lindsell, 
Comtesse de Nadaillac, Horace Vernet, Lady 
Barham, Mme. Constant Soupert and Mrs. Edward 
Mawley which he had seen superbly shown in boxes, 
only to be paiafully disappointed the following 
year. I know full well exhibitors who speak 
so disparagingly of garden Roses as ‘‘ bunched 
stuff ” are beyond conversion, but I am glad to know 
they are in a very small minority, and I shall still 
make it my endeavour to popularise Roses that will 
give most joy to the greatest number. As regards 
a National Rose Garden being a “ wild cat ” idea, 
I would use the Asquithian phrase, ‘‘ Wait and 
sze.” At any rate, I believe we shall find 
municipal Rose gardens established all over the 
country in the near future. That at Westcliff- 
on-Sea is crowded with visitors in the season, and 
many Roses have been popularised by being seen 
there. Take the Roses at Kew Gardens. One 
of the worst beds there this summer was of Souvenir 
de Pierre Notting, and no one would order it i: 
seen growing as a bedder. Augustus Hastmann, 
seea in grand form in a show box, made a poor 
display as a bedding Rose, and was not half so good 
as Licutenant Chauré. I am hopeful that the 
Royal Horticultural Society may see their way 
to establish a trial garden for novelties, and if this 
materialises it will be of immense value to the 
Rose-loving public. When they had a trial at 
Chiswick I remember how one Rose immediately 
came into favour ; I allude to Grand Duc Adolphe 
de Luxembourg. I could name several lovely 
Roses seldom asked for, simply because they are 
never met with at shows. When times become 
normal, by placing them in public gardens or in 
large eollections it will go far to commend them 
to the notice they deserve-——WaLTER EASLEA, 
Eastwood, Leigh-on-Sea. 


“THEM ASTERS.’’ 


HE photograph will give the readers of THE 
GARDEN some faint idea of the perfect 
beauty of this bed. It has been the admiration 
of many a passer-by ever since the Asters came iato 
flower. The bed measures some 12 feet in 
diameter, and has a wide grass edging and a drive 
round. Some cyclists were riding by, when they 
turned their heads, and, looking up the drive, 
one of them exclaimed: ‘‘ Them Asters”; and 
the reply I caught was ‘‘ Yes!’’ The bed is still 
a gay and magnificent one, although it is nearly 
mid-October. 


“Stars of the earth, linking summer with autumn, 
How glorious thy colours and faic, 
How lovely they blossoms where butterflies wed, 
Pure whites, mauves, rose pinks, all are there, 
And the lavender blues, of various hues, 
That tumble and toss in the air 
With dark reds and deep purples 
‘Where harmony dwells 
With never a note that jars. 
Oh! give me my beautiful Aster bed 
*’Neath the sun and the moon and the stars.” 
—H. C. P. 


THE ECONOMIC SIDE OF PLANT 
LIFE. 


AM sending you at the risk of being unsuitable 
for the pages of THE- GARDEN a few notes 
on the economic side of plant life, as distinct 
from those floral attractions which at a recent 
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period made Tue GARDEN outwardly so attractive 
and indicative of what was to be found within. 
To the real plant-lover I always think an additional 
interest is attached where any useful application 
can be added to its floral charms or to any par- 
ticular property it may be found to possess. Thus, 
for instance, one side of my small garden is bounded 
by a thick hedge of the so-called Duke of Argyll’s 
Tea Tree (Lycium barbarum), and through summer 
months is fully sprinkled with the modest little 
reddish purple flowers; but it is not to these 
that I wish now to draw Attention, but to the 
long leaf and flower bearing twigs, which I dis- 
covered, while sitting under the shadow of the 
hedge and smoking a pipe, to make excellent 
pipe-cleaners by simply stripping off the leaves 
by drawing the hand down the twig in the wrong 
direction. These twigs retain their toughness 
for any length of time, so that a fresh pipe-cléaner 
can be obtained from the garden when wanted, 
or from a stock stored in the smoker’s cabinet, 
and burnt immediately after use. The twigs 
are so tough, even when dry, that they can be 
bent almost double before breaking. Another 
advantage is that they can be had at all seasons 
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of that excellently regulated family, the Bulb 
Growers’ Society of Haarlem, under whose agis, 
I presume, the show will be held.—J. J. 


KEEPING DELICATE PLANTS 
WITHOUT HEAT. 


I THINK it may be of interest to some readers 

who, like myself, are faced with the difficulty 
of keeping delicate plants through the winter 
without any heat, to know how successfully this was 
done by my clever gardener last winter, which was 
a severe one. I have a small greenhouse, an un- 
used stable, and a potting-shed attached to the 
house, with one small window looking north, but 
having the advantage of the kitchen chimney at 
the back; otherwise all three were entirely without 
heat of any kind. The plants—standard Heliotropes, 
Ivy-leaved and crimson Geraniums, Plumbagoes and 
Fuchsias, four or five of each, and standing from 
3 feet to 44 feet high—were taken up in the autumn, 
replaced in pots, and put into the stable, and 
there the Fuchsias remained all the winter till 
April, when they were brought out into the yard, 
pruned, and put back at night if it was inclined 
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of the year and in any reasonable quantity, even 
from a small hedge.— J. R. J. 


GOOD NEWS FROM HOLLAND. 


Í HEAR that preparations are already being 

made for another mammoth bulb show in 
1921. It is to be held in the Groenandaal 
Park at Heemstede, near Haarlem, which is 
an ideal site, being partly meadow and partly 
wood. Bulbs and shrubs will be planted in the 
open ground, and, following the usual custom, 
there will be a succession of temporary shows in 
buildings. I have just been refreshing my memory 
with a look at the excellent set of picture post- 
cards which depicted scenes in the Nationale 
Bloemententoonstelling te Haarlem in rg10. I 
have never seen anything quite like it in England. 
The arrangement at the White City comes the 
nearest of anything I have ever seen, for even 
the Great International at Chelsea in r9r2 was 
but a four days’ wonder, and lacked the more 
permanent outdoor element, which is made up 
of plants all alive and actually growing. Let us 
hope that the spring and early summer time of 
1921 will be normal, and that no untoward earliness 
or lateness will occur then to upset the calculations 


to be frosty. The Geraniums remained there till 
all their leaves dropped off, except the tiny shoots 
at the top, and then were put on the staging of the 
greenhouse. The Plumbagoes, after a short time 
in the stable, were brought into the greenhouse, 
laid on their sides under the staging, and kept 
entirely dry, except for a little water poured on the 
pots as they lay, which ran round underneath and 
gave a little.moisture to the roots. This was only 
done three or four times during the winter, and 
they were brought out on the staging about March. 
The Heliotropes, after a short time in the stable, 
where they had a little water at first while re- 
settling in their pots, were moved into the potting- 
shed. There they were kept absolutely dry, and 
were brought into the greenhouse also abou 

March and pruned. The result was that all did 
better than usual when put out in the garden in the 
early summer; and instead of the mortifying spectacle 

of plants which seemed to go baqk every day and 

as if they would never recover the change of 

temperature for nearly a month after their move, 

these never flagged at all, but grew rapidly, and the 

Heliotropes and ~“Geraniums especially flowered 
better -than I, had-ever before seen them.—L. B. 

Taplow. 
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Propagating Perpetual Carnations 


By LAURENCE J. COOK. 


HERE is usually more than one way to 

an end, and the multiplication of the 

Perpetual Carnation is an instance. We 

may do it in two or three ways. The 

first, which is generally adopted for 
expediency, quickness, and generally the most 
desirable way, is by cuttings; the second, by 
layers, which, however, do not make such good 
plants by autumn as cuttings, when taken earlier 
in the year; the third, by raising from seed, 
which, however, may be dismissed as unprofitable, 
because so large a proportion come single or 
worthless, as an instance of which I might mention 
that from 5,000 seedlings raised annually at 
Bush Hill Park, we consider ourselves lucky if 
we obtain one genuine advance on varieties already 
in commerce. Let us, therefore, consider the most 
expedient of these methods. 

Cuttings.—The correct cutting is the first and 
all-important consideration. If the plant is not 
healthy or the right cutting is not available, it 
is far better left alone, or disappointment and waste 
of time will be the result. 

The cutting is found neither very low down on 
the plant nor very high up on the flower-stem. 
It is none of the ordinary growths of the plant. 
It is found as a side shoot on the growths mid- 
way between the base of the plant and the flower- 
bud, as shown in the illustration. The cutting is, 
as will be noted, a side shoot about 4 inches long. 

Assuming that one’s plants bloom in winter 
until the spring, the average healthy plant givcs 
several such cuttings between December and March 
which I consider the best time to root them. 
Some growers root their cuttings in the autumn, 
but, unless ideal conditions are available—that 
is, a sunny shelf near the glass during the winter 
—I would rather have the January or February 
cuttings to run the race with than those which 
have been dragged up, as it were, through dark 
winter days, and which become hard later on. 

The cutting should be taken off the plant bv 
a downward and outward pull, when it usually 
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comes away with a little hard and semi-woody 
heel. Trim this as illustrated in Nos. 2 and 3 by 
skinning off the outer leaves and trimming off 
the ragged end with a sharp knife. If the heel is 
not attached to the cutting, peel off the leaves, 
including the skin base of the leaves, and trim the 
cutting by severing the base immediately below the 
joint and as close to it gs possible. 

The cutting is then made and ready to be inserted 
in the sand. A suitable cutting should be about 
4 inches or 5 inches long, as shown in Nos. 2 and 3. 
No. 1, which is 3 inches long, is too small, and No. 4, 
8 inches or g inches long, is too large. 

The Propagating -Frame should be filled with 
clean sand (preferably washed if any foreign matter 
is liable to be present). There should be about 
3 inches or 4 inches of sand in the frame, and this 
should be made firm and be well watered. A 
cut or groove (half an inch deep) is then made, 
and the cuttings inserted 1 inch apart with 3 inches 
between the rows, pressed firm, and thoroughly 
watered in. The glass top of the propagatirg- 
frame is then replaced, and except for an occasional 


‘inspection to see that the cuttings do not become 


dry, they are little trouble until rooted and ready 
to be potted in from about three to four weeks. 
Remove the glass or open the frame as soon as the 
cuttings commence to root. 

Construction of the Propagating-Frame.—A 
word or two on this point may be of interest to those 
who contemplate making one. A convenient size 
is 3 feet or a little more in width. Let the bottom 
be preferably of tiles or bricks (which hold moisture 
and are not cold), or of slate, but not of wood, 
which is liable to create fungoid disease. 

A bottom-heat of 50° to 60° Fahr. and two rows 
of hot-water pipes, a flow and return, are sufficient. 
If four rows are used, care must be taken that they 
do not become really hot. At Bush Hill Park we 
use only two rows of pipes, and do not even enclose 
these with bricks or boards as is usually done in 
ordinary propagating-beds, but just hang sheets 
of tiffany or sacking from the bench to the ground. 
This confines the warmth, and the sheets can be 
raised if the pipes become too hot. These sheets 
are best kept moist to avoid too dry an atmo- 
sphere, 

Cuttings may, of course, be struck in various 
other ways; for instance, in large pans or pots 
with several inches of sand, only half filling the 
receptacle, leaving sufficient room for the top of 
the cutting not to reach the top of the pot, on 
which is placed a sheet of glass. The pots may 
then be stood on a warm bed (where the tem- 
perature does not exceed 60°) or on bricks directly 
ona not too warm hot-water pipe, one returning 
to the boiler, not a “ flow ” pipe. 

Cuttings may also be rooted in pans or pots of 
smaller size and stood in a propagating-frame ; 
but with both of these latter systems more care 
and more water are necessary. 

Pithy Points on Propagating.—1. Select the 
right cutting or none at all. l 

2. To propagate from worn-out or diseased 
plants is to propagate weak or diseased young 
stock for the future. Healthy young stock may 
be obtained from any good nurseryman. Avoid 
cheap and surplus lots. ; 

3. Do not use dirty sand, which may be sour. 

4. Do not let the propagating-bed exceed 60°, 
or the house 50°. 

5. Do not coddle the cuttings when once rooted. 

6. Do not let direct rays from the sun strike 
the cuttings, but shade with canvas, sacking or 
paper. 
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7. Do not push your cuttings into the sand before- 
making a hole or groove in which to insert them, 
or the base of the cuttings may become bruised. 

8. Never let your cuttings become dry, which is 
fatal; but, on the other hand, do not be always 


TYPES OF CUTTINGS, GOOD AND BAD. 


watering them. A good soaking of water should be 
given, which will suffice for a considerable time.* 


Tulip Tittle-Tattle 


By THE REV. JOSEPH JACOB. 


Lily-Flowered Tulips.—It şs an ill wind that 
blows nobody any good ; so, although the eleventh- 
hour edict which allows any bulb ‘' whatsoever” 
to enter the United Kingdom is not appreciated 
by everyone, there are, on the other hand, some 
whom it will in one way or another benefit. Some 
time before its issue, a friend of mine who was 
dying to get hold of one or two of Krelage’s beauti- 
ful Lily-flowered Tulip Siren wrote to me to ask 
if I thought a permit could be obtained for 
their admission. Doubtless he is now a happy 
man, for, beyond the carrying power of the 
transport machines of. earth, water and air, and 
the limitations imposed by the size of the 
stock, there is nothing except the depth of 


his purse to prevent him getting all he wants. 


I remember so well that May morning in the 
western annexe of the Royal Horticultural 
Society’s Hall in Vincent Square when I saw for 
the first and only time the beautiful shining silvery 
rose, retroflexa-shaped Siren. It was a break. 
away from all that had hitherto been known in 
the Tulip world. Like the advent of the Poetaz 
type among Daffodils, it created a sensation, 
and it was only the very high price and the strictly 
limited number of the bulbs on offer that decided 
me to wait another year before becoming the 
possessor of, at any rate, one. That year has 
lengthened into five or six. But, as all things- 
come to him who waits long enough, I am hoping 
to receive two or three bulbs from the old bloomistry 
of Messrs. E. H. Krelage and Son of Haarlem 
now the strike storm has passed by and com- 
munication is once again normal, for to be 
able to buy anything at constderably less thao 
pre-war figures is a sort of sleeping draught to 
one’s conscience when we are about to perpetrate 
a little extravagance, so bang went a pound's 
worth of four shillingses to that famous firm, with 
a polite request that I might have some sent me, 


* This series of articles will shortly be published in book 
forh by the COUNTRY LIFE Library, entitled " Illustrated 
Perpetual Carnations.” 
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the cost of Siren being now four shillings a bulb as 
against that number of guineas when I first saw 
it. Go to the “ Hortus Floridus’’ of Passeus 
and look at the Tulip plates there, and turn to 
the obverse of the cover of Krelage’s 1919 bulb 
list and feast your eyes on the coloured illustration 
of the latest beau from Haarlem, and you will 
see a contrast in style as great as that between 
the Victorian crinoline and the George V. “ short 
and skimpy.” But what has led me into this 
train of thought ? Only this: Messrs. Krelage’s 
office is situated on the very spot where many of 
the mania Tulips of 1635-37 were grown. There 
is very little of it now that has not been built over. 
A wee bit behind the office and a rather large 
piece behind the home of my kind friends and 
oftentimes hosts, Mr. and Mrs. H. Polman Mooy, 
almost opposite. Of times, places and men the 
proverb is true, ‘‘Chacun à son goût.” This 
Lily-flowered race is the result of crossing the 
dainty, pointed-petalled retroflexa with a Darwin. 
At the present moment there are three varieties 
in commerce, viz., Siren (silvery rose), Adonis 
(vivid rosy red) and Artemis (carmine with white 
base). They are all quite hardy and good increasers, 
and Siren has proved itself by repeated trials 
to be very suitable for flowering under glass in 
Fektruarv, as may be seen from the illustration on 
the front cover. Before we are many years older we 
shall see more of this type put into commerce. 
Siren is but the bell-wether of a laige flock which 
is to follow. In a private letter Mr. Krelage says 
he hopes to show these and some other Tulip 
novelties in London next May. 

Sutton’s Branching Tulip Constellation.— 
This Tulip is introduced to the public in quite a 
matter-of-fact way in Sutton’s 1919 bulb list. 
As yet I have only seen the bulbs, but I hope to 
see it growing and flowering in my own garden 
next spring. It is described thus: ‘‘ Produces 
from three to five blooms in a cluster on one stem. 
Flowers of handsome form, with elegantly pointed 
petals, and of a striking orange scarlet colour.” 
Tne price is 5s. 6d. a dozen. I am very anxious 
to see what this new-comer is like and how it 
will behave. About six or seven years back I 
exhibited a couple of pots of M. Bony’s Branching 
Tulip Mons. S. Mottet, which has long-pointed 
white flowers that with age become more and 
more rosy. Then Messrs. Carter of Raynes Park 
put it one year in their catalogue, but a good many 
of their customers found that it did not branch 
or hardly branched at all; hence it was dropped 
the following year. The secret of its branching 
is that only the largest, mother bulbs will branch 
satisfactorily, and then only if they have been very 
well grown. Will it be the same with Constella- 
tion, and will its flowers be as gracefully arranged 
on the plant as those of Mons. S. Mottet? Time 
will show. I think there would be a niche for a 
good reliable free-blooming race of Branching 
Tulips in our gardens. A bed of these with their 
flowers of various heights and different sizes would 
at least be a change from the formality which is 
the venial sin of Tulips in masses ; for what Rupert 
Brooke wrote of them at Berlin in May, 1912, 
is reproduced wherever more than a dozen are 
gathered together: 

“ Here Tulips bloom as they are told.” 
A negligée bed would not be an untidy bed, and 
I rather think it is an idea of great potentiality. 


Berberis Darwinii in Fruit 
Ir is not every shrub that offers two distinct 
aspects of colour beauty within four months, 
but some of the Berberis family may claim this 
distinction—notably the ever useful B. Aquifolium, 
whose large masses of berries are now assuming 
their grey blue colour. But this year there is an 
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unusual quantity of fruit on B. Darwinii; it is 
so heavily loaded that the arching branches bend 
over and sway heavily with the weight of the 
crowded berries. The short, prickly leaves, 
generally three together, grow at less than 1 inch 
intervals along the stem, and from nearly every 
axil there is a bunch, and often two bunches, of 
berries set in clusters something after the manner 
of Red Currants, but closer together. The berries 
are blackish and are covered with a dense grey blue 
bloom, much like that on a black Plum, but more 
pronounced. The reddish petioles add to the 
colour effect. The berries have a pleasant acid 
taste, and, though we do not know of any actual 
precedent, we are venturing to make them into 
jam. 


WINTERING BEES 


LL work in the apiary should be com- 
pleted by the middle of October, and 
it ought not to be necessary to disturb 
the bees again until the end of March 
or the beginning of April. To enable 

bees to winter sucessfully and come out strong 
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Regarding ventilation, I always give my stocks 
plenty of air below the frames by lifting the brood 
chamber on to a 3-inch eke, in each side of which 
are half a dozen 1-inch holes covered by perforated 
zinc. I do this at the beginning of October, 
and at the same time take the opportunity to 
thoroughly clean the floorboard of the hive. 
It is advisable to give the floorboard an additionak 
tilt, so that any moisture that may condense in 
the hive will run out at the entrance. If the 
back legs are raised an inch with blocks of wood, 
a sufficient slope is obtained. Directly on top of 
the frames a clean calico quilt free from propolis 
should be placed, and above this at least four 
thicknesses of felt, blanket, or other warm porous 
material, On no account should American cloth 
be used above the frames in winter. This being 
non-porous, the brood chamber is kept damp, 
and mildewed combs are often the result. 

Immediately below the calico quilt a couple 
of sticks about ro inches long and about half an 
inch square should be placed an inch apart across 
the frames. This will give the bees a passage- 
way through which they can travel from one comb 
to another without going down to the lower and 
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in the spring, the following points must be borne 
in mind: 

(a) Each colony should contain sufficient bees 
to cover at least six combs; if strong enough 
to cover more, all the better. 

(b) A minimum of 25lb. of sealed stores with 
a sufficient supply of pollen in the brood chamber. 
Thirty pounds would not be excessive, as the 
amount of food consumed largely depends upon 
the weather. In a mild winter, the bees being 
more active, a greater quantity would be used 
than during a cold spell. A colony with ample 
stores, left to itself until the beginning of April, 
always turns out better than one which has been 
living on an intermittent supply of candy during 
February and March. 

(c) A hive with an absolutely watertight roof, 
and so secured that it is in no danger of being 
blown off in a gale of wind. 

(d) Adequate ventilation both above and below 
the brood chamber. 

(e) Lastly, and by no means the least important, 
the colony should be headed by a young queen 
of the current year. 


colder part of the brood chamber. In very severe 
weather bees will sometimes starve, even when 
there is a plentiful supply of honey in the outside 
combs, as to obtain it without the above passage 
they will be obliged to travel to the bottom or 
round the sides of the frames, where the temperature 
is comparatively low. 

As soon as all danger of robbing is past, the hive 
entrances should be opened to about 8 inches. 

If for any reason the bees have not been fed up 
with the necessary amount of liquid food to last 
them until next April, the only thing you can do 
at the present time is to give them candy; but 
candy feeding is not ideal for bees in winter. 
If candy is necessary, the best plan is to put it 
into a wooden frame fitted with a glass top, and 
place this over a hole cut in the centre of the 
calico quilt. The advantage of the glass top 
is that you can see when the candy is consumed 
without disturbing the bees in any way. All 
books on bee-keeping give a simple recipe for 
making candy,-but I shall be, very pleased to send 
the recipe to anyone who would like it. 


|Ol Birdwood, Wells,Somérsét, È: Bicc-Witn er. 
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Prospect of British 


Forestry.— VIII 


By SIR HERBERT MAXWELL, BART., F.R.S., V.M.H. 


HE pinaster or maritime pine (Pinus 

Pinaster) has never won much esteem 

in this country as a timber producer ; 

but it deserves the forester’s considera- 

tion in districts near the sea by reason 
of its extraordinary power of resisting violent 
winds. Allother species of pine, even the Corsican 
and in a less degree the Austrian, when subjected 
to extreme exposure, yield to control by the pre- 
vailing wind, the direction of which 
is plainly manifest from the scantier 
foliage and shorter limbs on the 
windward side. But the pinaster 
is well named the maritime pine, 
inasmuch that, when planted on 
an exposed seaboard, so far from 
yielding to the gale, it makes, as it 
were, a oounter-attack, thrusting 
out its stoutest limbs in that very 
direction whence it receives the 
fiercest buffeting. A native of the 
Mediterranean region, it thrives 
vigorously in all districts near the 
sea in the British Isles except the 
extreme north. The illustration is 
from a sketch which I did many 
years ago of a pinaster in a woodland 
at Monreith. Mr. Elwes measured it 
in 1905, and found it to be 82 feet 
high and 9} feet in circumference 
at 5 feet from the ground. The 
timber of this pine, though of in- 
different value for structural pur- 
poses, being very light and full of 
resin, was imported as pitwood from 
France and Portugal in enormous 
quantities until the war put a stop 
to the trade in r914. The trees are 
all severely bled for resin and 
turpentine, and are felled te save 
their lives, so to speak, befere they 
can grow to much more than 
pitprop size. The Landes between 
Bordeaux and Brittany, extending 
to about two million acres, were 
formerly a barren waste, valueless 
for agriculture or any other pur- 
pose, until the French Government, 
by expending large sums in solidi- 
fying the moving sand hills on the 
coast, encouraged the communes 
and private landowners te under- 
take the afforestation of the 
entire area, which was planted exclu- 
sively with pinaster. Financially, 
this has proved a most success- 
ful enterprise, the annual revenue 
in 1904 amounting to £560,000, 
equal to 7s. an acre from land which, previous 
to planting, had produced nothing. The railway 
from Bordeaux to Bayonne passes through this 
forest, which Mr. Elwes considers probably the 
“most extensive ever created by the hand of 
man.” 

In view of such a fine commercial success, 
the question naturally arises whether a similar 
project might not be undertaken on the 
waste lands which exist on many parts of the 
British and Irish coasts. Under present conditions 
the answer must be in the negative. A consider- 
able part of the revenue from the French and 
Portuguese forests is derived from the export 


of pitwood to Great Britain after the trees have 
been bled nearly to dcath for resin and turpen- 
tine. So long as Great Britain continues to 
export coal to the Continent, ships which would 
otherwise have to return in ballast are able to 
carry back pitwood at exceedingly low freights, 
with which railways and other carriers in this 
country cannot compete. If, as seems not im- 
probable, the exorbitant cost of producing coal 


PINUS PINASTER IN WOODLAND AT MONREITH. 


in this country prevails to kill the export trade, 
mine managers may be compelled to resort to 
home-grown wood for the pits. But, even so, 
the pinaster is not the tree which can be recom- 
mended for extensive planting. It is a trouble- 
some tree in the nursery, and when planted out, 
owing to its meagre root system, it is of low value 
for timber when mature, and it does not reach 
pitwood size so early as Sitka spruce, Monterey 
pine, Douglas fir or Japanese larch, of which the 
thinnings at from ten to fifteen years may be 
most usefully applied for use in the mines. 

Why, then, it may be asked, have I included 
the pinaster in a list professing to contain only 
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those trees which are most suitable for British 
forestry ? For this reason—that the pinaster 
is unrivalled as a shelter tree for more valuable 
growths in extreme exposure on a wind-swept 
seaboard. ; 

The Monterey pine (Pinus radiata) is better 


‘known to foresters as P. insignis, a title which it 


well deserves by reason of the beauty of its foliage, 
excelling all other pines in rich, velvety verdure. 
This tree, like the pinaster, is one for maritime 
districts, seldom proving capable of enduring our 
winter in the Midlands. It has never gained 
esteem as lumber, partly because it is found 
only in a very restricted area on the Californian 
seaboard, and partly perhaps because, as Professor 
Sargent reports, the timber is “light, soft, not 

j strong, brittle, close-grained, occa- 
f sionally used as firewood ”; but 
whereas this high authority de- 
scribes the wood of the Weymouth 
pine (P. Strobus) as ‘“‘ light, not 
strong, easily worked, straight- 
grained,” which wood is esteemed 
oí high value in the market, there 
is good reason to expect that the 
Monterey pine has a great future 
before it as a timber tree. That, 
at least, is the expectation of our 
fellow-countrymen in New Zealand 
and South Africa, where this tree 
has been very extensively planted 
and grows with amazing rapidity. 
If the pulping industry ever becomes 
established in this country, no 
more suitable tree than the 
Monterey pine could be cultivated 
in mild districts near the sea, for 
no pine equals it in rapidity of 
growth. One which was planted 
at Monreith in 1884 was blown 
down in Iọ9IrI, and was found to 
measure 61 feet in height, with a 
girth of nearly 6 feet. This pine 
also makes an admirable wind- 
break or shelter belt on a sea 
exposure, and is a useful nurse in 
mixed planting. Moreover, when 
treated with creosote, the timber 
is very serviceable both for posts 
in the open and for lining stables, 
cowshcds and such like ; and should 
we ever have to rely on our 
home supply of pitwood, the 
Monterey pine will produce it in 
half the time required by the 
pinaster, 

The Weymouth or white pine 
(P. Strobus), the yellow pine of 
the timber trade, has never justified 
the great expectation formed of 
its value for British forestry 
when, early in the eighteenth 
century, Lord Weymouth planted 
it extensively at Longleat in 
Wiltshire. Although isolated 
specimens of great size exist in many parts of 
the United Kingdom, I am not aware of any con- 
siderable quantity of home-grown yellow pine 
having been disposed of in the British market. 
On the west coast of North America the Weymouth 
pine is replaced by a closely allied species, P. 
monticola, whereof at one time I formed favourable 
expectation, A few of this species having been 
planted in the belief that they were the Swiss 
stone-pine (P. Cembra), they speedily disclosed 
their character by their rapid growth. Planted 
in 1876, one of them measured 56 feet by 4 feet 
1r inches in 1908, while P. Cembra of the same 
age stood only 16 feet high. But both the 
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Weymouth pine and P. monticola are very 
susceptible to wind control, and, unless grown in 
close canopy, become very bare on the windward 
side. More serious is their susceptibility to 
fungoid disease. Peridermium strobi is a fungus 
which generates alternately on Ribes (currant) 
of various species and these pines. A fine grove 
of P. monticola, upwards of 60 feet high, at 
Murthly has been almost entirely destroyed by 
this pest, which has spread to a disastrous 
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extent through the white pine forests of North 
America. With these facts in evidence it would 
be imprudent in the highest degree to plant 
either P. Strobus or P. monticola as a crop. 

To conclude, in my opinion the only pines 
which may be profitably used in British forestry 
are the Scots, the Corsican, the pinaster and 
the Monterey pine, of which the last two 
can only be relied on in mild districts near 
the sea. 


Fruit-Growing in Small Gardens 
By EDWIN BECKETT, V.M.H. 


ANY readers of THE GARDEN, when 

they first look at the accompanying 

illustration, which depicts a group of 

choice fruit, will doubtless wish that 

it were possible to raise and frow 
such for themselves. I would suggest that they 
should study the picture for a minute or two with 
-careful consideration, and observe 
that, with the exception of the 
Grapes and Melon, it is composed 
of hardy fruits, such as are within 
the power of every possessor of a 
garden to grow; and even the two 
exceptions can be cultivated by the 
man who is the possessor of a green- 
house. This is at first sight a some- 
what startling proposition, but it is 
not really so remarkable as it appears. 
A short time ago an instance of what 
can be done in a very smal) garden 
was brought to my notice. The area 
was not more than about 70 feet 
long by about 30 feet wide, yet 
within that space, besides vegetables, 
were growing two Apple trees, Goose- 
berries, Raspberries, Black and Red 
Currants, Strawberries, Rhubarb, 
Tomatoes and Loganberries; while 
in a small greenhouse, not more than 
12 feet by 6 feet, were to be found 
Melons, Tomatoes and Cucumbers, and 
all most successful, This was the work 
of a cottager, whose spare time was 
not great ! 

Prior to the war we did not ex- 
perience any considerable shortage 
of fruit year by year; but when our 
imports had to be drastically 
governed in order to enable the most 
essential foodstuffs to be landed on 
these shores, what a different tale 
there was to tell; and when our own 
fruit crops met with reverse fortune, 
as was the case last year, fruit was 
at a high premium, and prices 
soared dreadfully high. It forced home to many 
who gave the matter thought the fact that such 
would not have been the case had a greater number 
grown their own fruit. Unfortunately, this was not 
driven home sufficiently, and I think the chief 
reason for this was, and still is, the widespread 
belief that it is impossible to raise fruit in a small 
garden, This view is, of course, an utter fallacy, 
and I would urge the thousands of small garden 
owners to take up fruit culture. Fruit is a 
profitable crop to such; and not only the small 
garden owner, but also many of the possessors 
of larger areas could, and should, do far more 
growing in the way suggested. 

It will prove an interesting pastime, and provided 
the small amount of requisite care and attention 
is devoted to the work, there should be certain 
success. It is as well to find out which sorts do 


best in the neighbourhood, and this is especially 
the case with Apples. Gooseberries, which are 
such a favourite early fruit, are things no one 
should fail with, and one of the most useful 
fruits, of which it might almost be said 


they cannot go wrong if properly treated. 
Planting, pruning, feeding and training are 
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the essential points on which knowledge should 
be sought; but this is not a formidable task, 
and there are several very reasonably priced 
handbooks which can be purchased which give 
excellent guidance on these matters. 

One word of caution is necessary: Do not 
purchase trees because they appear cheap. It 
is far more profitable in the end to pay higher 
prices for really good plants raised by a reliable 
grower, and only have the best varieties, as they 
are not more difficult to grow than inferior 
ones. 

Here at Aldenham we grow a lot of fruit in 
the open. Even such subjects as Nectarines, 
Figs and Apricots are grown on the walls, and 
wall fruit trees may be seen facing all aspects 
(s.6., north, south, east and west); and I see no 
reason at all why in a modified degree fruit should 
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not be similarly grown in the large majority of 
small gardens, 

I have often wondered why we see so much 
vacant wall space right through the country, 
where magnificent fruit of various kinds could be 
matured. Frequently one also meets with the 
very best aspects on walls and buildings covered 
with nothing but common Ivy or some other 
undesirable creeper. On the other hand, one now 
and again sees just the reverse; that is, perfectly 
grown specimens of some kind of fruit or another 
splendidly managed by the humble cottager, 
carrying heavy crops of luscious fruit and often 
in the pink of condition. 


Apples at Allington 


T was Samuel Butler, I think (“ Erewhon ” 
Butler), who first put forward the important 
theory that Grapes should be eaten down- 
wards. By taking the best Grape on the 

. bunch first, it left you with the best always 
before you. Eating upwards produced the illusion 


OF CHOICE BUT EASILY GROWN FRUITS. 


that all were inferior except the last, and was a 
serious temptation to Providence to cut short 
your career before the climax was reached. So 
also, he went on to say, were autumn days better 
than spring, because we were eating downwards. 
These reflections are aroused by the Editors 
request for a few notes on recent Apples and the 
order in which they should be considered. 

Though a convinced Butlerian, I fall in with the 
compromising spirit of the day and shall take them 
haphazard, thus hoping to avoid in some small 
degree the shafts of criticism which always follow 
the attempt to appraise new fruits. Readers will 
please also note the guileful implication of the 
title. 

Delicious.—This American variety caused me 
to launch into dithyrambics a few years since, 
but alas;since then but little fruit has arrived 
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on my trees, so my opinion is 4” statu quo. It 
much resembles William Crump in appearance, 
and if it crops well I anticipate a brisk contest 
between America and England. So far I incline 
to back the U.S.A. 

Heusgens’ Golden Reinette.—There was a 
character in one of Dickens’ books—who was it ? 
—who, when introduced to some Greek statuary, 
made the immortal remark, ‘‘ Pagan, I regret to 
say.” In reference to the Apple under con- 
sideration I must follow him with a difference: 
“ German, I regret to say.” But none of us 
chooses our own fatherland, and this excellent 
fruit must not be blamed for a geographical error 
committed very early in its youth. I fancy we 
have here an Apple which has all the advaatages 
of Allen’s Everlasting (Eternelle d’Allen as the 
French call it), but which ripens earlier, has a 
bright red cheek and is an excellent cropper. 
The growth is spurry and compact, and after some 
years’ experience of its ways I commend it to all 
who wish to add to their late varieties. 

Beauty -of Bedford.—This proves to be a nice 
little fruit, but, alas! it will be overshadowed, I 
fear, by St. Everard, which comes in at the same 
season and stands alone for flavour. 

St. Everard.—If the reader knows The Houblon 
he has a very good idea of the external appearance 
of this first-class Apple. It ripens in September, 
rather late in the month in this late year, and has 
much of the texture and flavour of Cox’s Orange. 
No Apple of its season stands anywhere near it, in 
my opinion. 

The Houblon.—i do not know whether this 
should be called a later St. Everard, or St. Everard 
an earlier Houblon.. I fear my first impression 
of this Apple was not very just. When ripened on 
very young growing trees it does not develop its 
full flavour; but now I have it on adult trees I 
revise my opinion and place it in the royal line of 
Cox’s. Ripening in October or early November, 
it will join up St. Everard to its archtype and 
ensure a longer reign for the Cox flavour. This is 
“ eating upwards,” I admit, but it is unavoidable. 

Winter Banana.—This fruit, when imported 
from America, so took the hearts of the fruit 
committee of the Royal Horticultural Socicty that 
they gave it an award of merit. With me it 
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grows and grows, but little fruit has yet appeared, 
so we will await a real test. I should imagine it 
would need a warm season to ripen its mellow 
flesh. 

St. Edmunds Russet.—This is not new, as it 
has been known since 1875, when it was introduced 
by Mr. Harvey, its raiser, at Bury St. Edmunds, 
Happy town to be able to claim this fruit and 
Coe’s Golden Drop as its children! This is the 
earliest russet we have and its freshness and distinct 
‘* Nonpareil” aroma have made it very popular. 
It crops very well and is just ready now. 

Maidstone Favourite.—This has been shown at 
the Royal Horticultural Society for the past few 
years and has attracted attention by its delightful 
appearance—the shape of a large Beauty of Bath 
with the colour of Emperor Alexander. Parental 
modesty forbids more, save that it crops well. 

Ontario.—This fine Canadian fruit, ironclad as 
to hardiness, almost elemelle as to keeping, is 
gaining great favour, and wily market growers who 
visit the nurseries year after year to “spot likely 
starters ” are now asking for trees by the hundred. 
A fine cooker, and grateful in June heats when 
uncooked. I fancy this variety will before long be 
“ia every garden.” 

Orleans Reinette.—I almost blush to include 
this old variety again in my list, but so well did 
it crop last year on some moved trees that I would 
counsel any growers who have it to lift their 
trees to throw them into bearing. It is of the 
Blenheim type, and like that variety does not bear 
until the tree is somewhat aged, but root pruning 
can hasten the happy moment. I place this in the 
six best dessert Apples, but consideration of the 
Editor’s paper difficulties prohibits me from naming 
the other five. No true Apple lover can restrain 
his pen when his special favourite is omitted from a 
selected list. 

Ellison’s Orange.—There has been so great a 
demand for this that my trees have all left me before 
they reached fruiting age; but there repose before 
me some fine specimens from espaliers, which are 
watched daily to see their green fade to yellow. 
The fruits I have had sent to me so far were all a 
little too far advanced for a real test. I am of 
the opinion that we keep our Apples a little too 
long before eating them. St. Everard, for instance, 


THE HANDSOME CULINARY APPLE BELLE DE BOSKOOP AT ALLINGTON. 
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APPLE REV. W. WILKS, SHOWING FRUIT- 
FULNESS IN A VERY YOUNG TREE. 


should not be allowed to ripen and drop from the 
tree, but is best just as the green is turning to 
yellow. And even a Ribston is better on tbe early 
side, a conclusion which an Apple enthusiast 
converted me to last October. 

To descend into the kitchen (do I see “ Anne 
‘¢Amateur’s quills rising at the verb ?). 

Rev. W. Wilks.—This proves amazingly 

fruitful, with its fruits of Peasgoodian proportions. 
Perhaps the market grower will say ‘too soft,” and 
the nurseryman may say it takes too long to make 
a tree, but the amateur will be unable to resist its 
ample charms. To any suburban reader I whisper 
its name as a sure winner at the local show, and one 
that will knock Jones’ Lord Derbys into a cocked 
hat. 
'- Hector Macdonald .—This will, I fear, have to be 
buried with all polite expressions of regret. It 
crops too well to grow into a tree, and, after all, one 
plants a tree to hang your Appleson. Further, it has 
no special metit of flavour with me, and is surpassed 
by many other kinds of the same character and 
season 

King Edward VII.—This is a fine, hard, green 
Apple, keeping till April. It has a little of the 
Golden Noble character, and if it bears really well, 
a point not quite yet established, at Allington it will 
be most valuable, 

Belle de Boskoop.—I fancy I have sounded the 
loud trumpet in favour of this variety before. 
Yet, when I see it cropping so heavily and looking 
so good, I think a small echo is permissible. A 
later Blenheim, with a trace more acidity which 
keeps it interesting till April, is surely worth con- 
sideration. | It, makes an) excéllent standard, and 
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I saw acres of it in Holland some years ago, where 
it is most highly valued. 

Crawley Beauty.—This has been seen in Town 
for several years before the Daffodil dares, and 
has taken all eyes with its beauty. But its utility 
is its great point, and as a late keeper it should find 
a place. The fruit is large and even, and most 
beautifully striped with red. Many good Apples 
have come out of Sussex, and this will, I think, be 
added to the list. 

Such are my impressions of some of the newel 
sorts of Apples and those older ones which deserve 
reconsideration. Someone has said that ‘ Con- 
victions are Prisons” (was it Nietzsche or Mr. Bal- 
four ?), and I put forward these opinions without 
prejudice, subject to the denuding effects of time and 
criticism. EpWARD A. BUNYARD. 


Late-Keeping Apples 


To those contemplating planting Apple trees this 
autumn, especially in gardens of limited size, it 
would be wise to bear in mind some 
varieties with fruits of long-keeping 
qualities, and the following sorts, 
either as cordons, bushes or espaliers, 
will ensure a crop of usefulness. All 
are good flavoured, and their season 
from December to June: 

Wyken Pippin, small, but of excel- 
lent flavour, the flesh being juicy, 
crisp and sweet. A good bearer, and 
in use from December to April. 

Sturmer Pippin, one of the most 
valuable dessert Apples of its season 
and of first-rate excellence, having a 
delicious flavour and in perfection 
when most varieties are past; in 
season from February to June. This 
variety also succeeds as a standard 
tree. 

Cockle Pippin, an excellent medium- 
sized dessert Apple; flesh yellowish, 
firm, crisp, juicy and very sweet, 
with a decided aromatic flavour ; 
in season from January to April. 

Court pendu Plât, a valuable late 
Apple, being in use from February 
to May. Fruit of medium size; 
flesh yellow, very firm, rich and 
juicy. This is known under four 
other English names. 

Allen’s Everlasting, a valuable late 


sort; in season from April tosJune. 
Fruit about medium size; fles. 
yellowish, tender and sweet, and if left on 


the tree to thoroughly ripen, it is richly flavoured, 
with a fine bouquet. 

Brownlee’s Russet, a variety of great merit, 
the fruit being large, with skin green and russety, 
having brownish red where exposed to the sun. 
Flesh greenish white, juicy, sweet and aromatic. 
The fruit keeps well into June. 

The fruits should be kept cool and weather- 
proof, otherwise most of the sorts will shrivel 
and lose their piquancy and refreshing 
crispness. GEORGE LOVELOCK. 


Peaches.—tTrees in the later houses will now 
be ripening their growths, and on no account must 
they be allowed to become dry at the roots. Thin 
out a number of the old bearing shoots to enable 
the light and air to get among those remaining. If 
in some cases the leaves remain green a little fire- 
heat should be turned on, always provided 
that the ventilators are kept wide open. Avoid, 
as far as possible, stocking the house with plants 
until the trees have gone completely to rest. 
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OUTDOOR TOMATOES AT READING 


T was my privilege in September to inspect, 


in the seed trial grounds of Messrs. Sutton 

and Sons, Reading, the most exhaustive 

trial of Tomatoes growing in the open air 

that I have yet seen. There were varieties 
of every type, yellow and red, from those carrying 
prodigious crops and having obvious affinity with 
the Early Red Italian, but so vastly improved by 
selection that the coarser corrugations have long 
since been eliminated, to many others character- 
ised by the highest colour, form and finish, and 
through these, step by step, with every conceivable 
gradation, till at the other extreme of the chain 
the pear and plum shaped fruits and their smaller 
brethren of cherry-like size and form were reached. 
Comprehensive and complete as the trial un- 
doubtedly was—there were nearly 300 rows and 
approximately 3,000 plants—the relative proximity 
of allied types not only rendered comparison easy, 
but demonstrated that intimate knowledge of 
them obtained only by the expert and day to 


perhaps, is Sutton’s Open Air, whose smooth 
fruits are in big clusters to the ground and which 
also ripen very early. These twain had no equal in 
these respects, and, with the bunches following each 
other at short intervals, cannot but prove profitable 
to either the amateur, market grower or professional 
gardener. Best of All, a superb variety for indoors 
or out, well merits so exclusive a title. My note 
of it reads, ‘plant short-jointed, finely finished 
fruits of uniform size in big clusters, and a most 
consistent cropper.” Eighteen or more fruits in a 
cluster were frequent, the weight of the larger 
clusters being approximately 3lb. to 34lb. 
Every plant was alike, and the plants freely set 
with fruits to the top. The fruits on the lowest 
bunches touched the ground, the truss next above 
riding on the first. In weight of fruits, utility and 
flavour, I wrote this down ‘‘ unique.” Satisfaction 
resembles the last in many ways, though the fruits 
are rather smaller. They are particularly smooth 
and richly coloured, their table quality high. 


A TRIAL OF OUTDOOR TOMATOES AT READING, 


day associations with the plants from first to 
last. 

What was proved unmistakably by the trial— 
and, as earliness in the outdoor-grown Tomato is a 
sine qua non, the negative side should prove as 
valuable and informative as the reverse—was 
that the Perfection class and Wright’s V.C., both 
of high repute under glass, are somewhat too late 
for open-air culture ; while Buck’s Tresco, so much 
boomed a few years since, is quite useless. Mikado, 
which attracts by reason of its big fruits, lacks 
continuity ; while Ponderosa was obviously com- 
pletely exhausted by the production of one or more 
big fruits near the base of the plants. In that 
direction, at least, the variety was quite consistent. 

Matters of the first importance to all who grow 
Tomatoes in the open are early ripening, prolific 
and consistent cropping, and flavour, and to these 
close attention was paid. Endowed with these 
attributes in the highest degree was Sutton’s 
Earliest of All, unquestionably the best early 
variety in cultivation. It is of medium size, 
brilliant red colour, superb finish and flavour, and 
very prolific. Its closest rival in these respects, 


Excellent, too, is Princess of Wales, robust- 
habited plants, big clusters of perfectly finished, 
medium-sized fruits and early ripening being some 
of its outstanding characteristics. Sutton’s Main 
Crop appealed so strongly that for size, crop and 
highly finished fruits my entry reads, ‘‘ cannot 
be beaten.” In any case, its fruits are solid, of 
fine flavour, and generally it is one of the best 
for outside work. Comet, as here seen, is a prolific 
and heavy cropping sort. It travels well, as every 
market grower knows, and is always in demand. 
Early Market appeals from other standpoints than 
that suggested by its name; it is of excellent 
flavour and a good and continuous cropper. 
Sutton’s A 1, of high renown as an exhibition 
variety and for its unequalled table quality and 
flavour, ranked high with the best in the open, 
its perfectly formed, smooth, apple-shaped fruits 
certainly most attractive looking. It is also most 
prolific. Kondine Red, of which during recent 
years many have had experience under glass, was 
also acquitting itself well, it§ cropping qualities 
distinctly high; while) Winter Beauty, which first 
made a name for itself for winter work, is also quite 
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a success, Of dessert Sorts, Sutton’s Dessert is 
Supreme in flavour, I 


rfection and Others, 
only have these yellow-fruited Sorts their special 


the 
E. H. JENKINs, 


s 
Gardening of the Week 


Mushrooms .—Continue to 
for making new b 
Beds must now 


TOMATO SUTTONS AI. 


encouraged 
to further activity by an application of diluted 
iquid manure 


Celery, —Continue the earthing up of late 
the ground is in 


usual, consequently the plants look very promising. 
In the absence of rain this crop must still be well 
Watered. 

Lettuce.—1¢ frames are 
Plants should be Planted in 
growth. 


may be 
These plants should keep 


upto blanch, 
hould be ready for use in a fortnight. 


Fruit Under Glass, 


Grapes .—tf a good fruit-room is at command, 
dd bunches of Grapes which are still hanging on 


m 


IE Ol 


THE GARDEN. 


Son.e of the growth may be 
€.:courage the ripening of the wood, 
ing of the bord 

ve.tilators must 
night. 


high for the best kinds. Th 
lum trees this season Should 
having some 800d varie les, but also th: se which have 


Green Gage, Early Transparent Gage, Den; iston’s 

Jefferson’s 
Gage, Reie Clauce de Bavay and Cce s Golden 
varie. ies and will cover a 
cooking, Early Rivers, Czar, 
i i Belle de i 


long season, 
Belgian Purple, 
Morarch and Presicent wil] 
Damsons may be represented by F 
of Damsons 


reliable. 
y .Togmore, King 
and The Merryweather. 


Plants Under Glass. 


Genera] Work.— Plants which have been recently 
Placed under Blass should be fumigated at regular 


ONE OF THE BEST FOR OUTDOOR CULTIVATION, 


Intervals. 


Do not crowd them together, or they wil] 
lose their lower leaves, 


as it is © es 
established b 
the beds i 
them up, and if they are dry, 
garcen hose. e grcund good 
workable condition when Planting, so that the 
plants may be made quite firm. 


Cannas.—Th ese may belifted and stored beneath 
a Stage in a cool house. As these are easily pro- 
Pagated by division of the roots in the Spring, only 
the best Varieties should be saved. 


Salvia patens.— Plants may be lifted and Placed 
Closely together in Cuttirg-boxes, COVerirg the 
roots with soil which is not too wet or too dry. 
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They May then be Placed in a frost-proof shed for 
the winter. l 


eech or Oak leaves should all be 
o 


decay for making 
shoul 


E. H : 
(Gardener to Lady Wantage.) 
Lockinge Gardens, Wantage, Berks, 


ee 


IS auvisable to 
€ fairly > 
for any length 


“€nching Vacant Ground.—1n Wwell-regulated 
gardens it is uSually the Practice to tre; ch a certain 
d 


: light 
better be Ceferred til] the early 
will be quite safe to manure and 
Soon as the ground is cleared. 


roots will become active before very severe Weather 
sets in. 


Plants Under Glass, 


Calceolarias — Plants that require 
Potting should be attended to without delay, so that 
they may get wel] established in their new 
before winter sets in, i 


green fly, so that it wil] be 
to lightly fumigate them 


Poinsettias.—To obtain the best results fro 
these showy plants, they must not be subjected to a 


fluctuating temperature. Anything. from 55° to 
60° appears to suit them best, As soon as the pots 
ecome filled with roots, artificial feecing shou} 


e resorted to. 
will tend to add to the appearance of the foliage. 
ATE 


(H ead-gardener to 


OHN : 
the Marquis 6f Linlithgow.) 
Hopetoun, South 


Queensterry. Linlithgow, 
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OBITUARY 


ALARICUS DELMARD. 


HE news of the death of Alaricus 

Delmard (or Count Delmard, for his 

father was of that rank in Spain, though 

his mother was English and he preferred 

to be known as an Englishman) recalls 
an interesting and charming personality known 
to not a few horticulturists in this country. He 
was a well-known figure in the Court of Bulgaria, 
and chief of the Royal parks and gardens of that 
country. It was our good fortune to meet 
him in r91r when staying with The O'Mahony 
in Sofia. In company with Delmard, Kellerer 
of Sofia and C. F. Ball of Glasnevin, who, so 
full of promise, lost his life at the Dardanelles, 
we visited the spacious gardens of Bulgaria and 
journeyed over the Rhodope Alps in search of 
alpine treasures. Among the plants found growing 
wild may be mentioned Haberlea rhodopensis 
and its pure white form, Dianthus microlepis, 
Primula deorum, P. minima, Campanula velutina, 
Saxifraga cymosa, Gentiana punctata, Soldanella 
pusilla, S. montana, Aquilegia lutea, and Rhodo- 
dendron myrtifolium, a true Eastern species. In 
a letter confirming the news of the lamented 
death of this ardent traveller and keen botanist, 
his friend Mr. H. M. Wallis writes: 

“He was an authority upon the 
flora of the Canary Islands. He under- 
took the supervision of the parks, 
gardens and hothouses of the ex-Czar 
of Bulgaria, Ferdinand Coburg, with 
whom and with whose family he lived 
as an inmate and intimate. His 
rooms in the Konak at Sofia were the 
meeting-place of interesting people, 
some of them of distinction. Inci- 
dentally, I may add that he kept 
himself aloof from politics, local or 
international, and saw only the very 
best and most humane side of his Royal 
master, whom he loved, as he assured 
me, for his warm and sympathetic 
heart, and admired for his really great 
scientific abilities. As the companion 
of that pathetic figure, the late Queen 
of Bulgaria, and ‘the comrade and 
housemate of the charming young 
princesses, Delmard shone. He was 
always welcomed at their country 
quarters. His care of the Royal 
gardens was repaid. He was the first 
to ripen seed of the great Victoria 
regia, the Amazonian Water Lily. His 
master was fond of having banks of 
Primula obconica for indoor decora- 
tion, and my first acquaintance with 
Delmard was finding him in bed, a 
mass of eruptive irritation, which 
his doctor diagnosed as erysipelas, 
and I as Primula rash. Whatever it 
was, it cost him a long and painful illness. 
We corresponded until the outbreak of hostili- 
ties between England and Bulgaria made it 
impossible.” 

We had looked forward to another trip with 
Delmard over the wild Balkans and snow-tipped 
mountains, but it is not to be. This we must say 
for Delmard : he had a noble mind and an eye for 
all that was beautiful in Nature. If others in 
exalted positions were like him, we should hear 
less of wars and rumours of wars. H. C. 


W. J. MAXWELL. 
Ir is with regret that we learn of the death of 
Mr. William James Maxwell, Terregles Banks, 
Dumfries, which took place on October 7. Mr. 


MR. C. 


THE GARDEN. 


Maxwell, who was in his seventieth year, had 
acted for many years as agent for Terregles and 
other large estates in Kirkcudbrightshire and 
Dumfriesshire. He took a warm interest in 
public affairs, and held several important honorary 
offices on the County Council and other bodies. 
To horticulturists Mr. Maxwell was best known 
as an ardent lover of alpine and other hardy 
flowers. In his garden at Terregles Banks he 
cultivated these with great zeal and success. 
He passed away after a long illness, having been 
in failing health for some time. 


R. BATHGATE. 
On the afternoon of the 8th inst. Mr. Robert 
Bathgate, gardener at The Knoll, Eskbank, 
Dalkeith, was found dead in the garden there. 
He was sixty-five years of age and much 
esteemed. 


ANSWERS 
TO CORRESPONDENTS 


FLOWER GARDEN. 


CROCUSES FAILING (W. H.. Birkenhead). Whether 
top-dressing would do good or not would depend upon 
the growth made last spring, and about this you say 


nothing. If growth was meagre and unhealthy, that would 


THE LATE MR. ALARICUS DELMARD (LEFT) WITH THE LATE 
F. BALL ON A _ PLANT-HUNTING EXPEDITION 


THE BALKANS. 


be a sign that the bulbs were dying out, but from what 
cause we could not determine with the information before 
us. On the other hand, if the growth made was healthy, 
though smaller than usual, it would be an Indication 
that the bulbs had broken up and might recover In time. 
If you can recall what the condition of wth was in 
spring, that should guide you now, and in the latter event 
@ mulching of manure would assist. You say the bulbs 
were “planted in grass.” Does this mean a lawn or 
woodland grass? as the behaviour of the bulbs is quite 
different in these. The consolidated conditions of a 
lawn are unsuited to such things, and as the chances of 
development are small, the bulbs soon die out. In any 
case you cannot err in planting others, and in doing 80, 
if you prepare foot-wide stations or fairly long drifts, 
the bulbs may become permanently cstablished. 
COSMOS NOT FLOWERING (H. J. L., Reading).— 
If the plants are good and strong, as your note appears 
to aa i they should have flowered in the or nery 
way. ou do not say, however, whether the growt 
was normally produced—that is to say, in due season— 
or whether it is merely a product of early autumn, as is 
sometimes the case with such plants. If the latter, 
the lateness of the growth is the reason of the non-flowering 
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of the plants. Earliness and strength combined are 
necessary for a good flowering of the Cosmos, and a 
continuous growth particularly. Tt ts possible that the 
long early drought of the year militated against a progress 
essential to success. 

CRINUM CAPENSE (H.).—The best place for Crinums 
would be a slightly raised bank of deep, light soil, where 
the roots would have thorough drainage. In a sand 
soil quite 3 feet deep they would be sure to flower well. 


ANEMONE JAPONICA AND DARWIN TULIPS 
(E. P. S.).—The two plants are so widely separated in 
their seasons of flowering that their association would 
be a matter of no moment, since the one could not in 
any way interfere with the other. If you value the 
Tulips, however, it would be necessary to lift them each 
year, no matter what you associated them with. That 
would be particularly true in such a soll ee youn; 
of which we have had some experience. Indeed, the 
Tulip in this country cannot with impunity be regarded 
as a permanent crop, soll and olimatic conditions, the 
latter particularly, being opposed to this. It is in these 
circumstances that we offer no suggestion for association 
with it. With the Anemone, however, may be associated 
a varicty of things, e.g., Flag or Bearded Irises and 
Lilies for June and July, Emperor Daffodil for spring, and, ° 
if room permitted, the fairy-like Aster Desire for October. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 


THE BEST WAY TO TREAT LILAC AND PHILA- 
DELPHUS, AND OTHER QUESTIONS (Bron-y-Gratg).— 
The ordinary Philadelphus coronarius does not require 
regular pruning in fact, it blossoms better when left 
unpruned. Suckers should be cut away from Lilac bushes, 
and if the lattcr do not flower well it is a good plan 
to cut out a quantity of the weak inside shoots in order 
that all the available strength of the bushes may be directed 
to the permanent branches. The following herbaceous 
plants are Iikely to suit con purpose: Pentstemons, 
Asters, Lilium candidum, L. Henryi, Anemone japonica, 
A. Pulsatilla, Columbines, Lupines vee officinalis 

- Salvia virgata, De. phiniums, hloxes and 
any sprin prow ee De paan, such as Wall- 
flowers, Primulas and Sweet Williams. There 
is no reason why Roses should not flower 
the first year after planting, providing they 
make good growth. If they are very weak, 
however, it is wise to pinch the buds out, 
The Wichuraiana Roses are the most satis- 
factory late-flowering climbers, but such 
varieties as Souvenir de la Malmaison, Griiss 
an Teplitz and Climbing Mme. Caroline 
Testout frequently flower well in autumn. 


ROCK GARDEN. 


DWARF SHRUBS SUITABLE FOR A ROCK 
GARDEN (M. F.).— Rhododendron, any 

` ‘dwarf species, particularly R. intricatum, 
R. flavi R. nigro-punctatum, R. lepi- 
dotum, R ferrugineum and R. hirsutum— 
the last named grows naturally on limestone 
formations; Heaths in variety, Bryanthus 
empetriformis, Berberis candiduls, Daphne 
'Cneorum, D. Biagayanum and any other 
species, Picea excelsa pygmæa, P. excelsa 
dumosa, dwarf forms of Juniperus com- 
munis, J. Sabina prostrata, Iberis sempervir- 
ens, J. gibraltarica, Cistuses in variety and 
Helianthemums in variety. 


THE GREENHOUSE. 


TREATMENT OF ARUM LILIES.—I have 
bought a lot of Arums in pots, just coming 
up, short and strong, and do not quite know 
how I ought to treat them through the 
winter. I can keep them jurt frost-proof, 
but have no heated place. ill you advise 
in THE GARDEN, please ?—ANNE AMATEUR. 
(As you can keep your Arum Lilies just 
free from frost, but nothing more, you 
should give them as light a position as 
possible, Plenty of air, too, whenever 
possible is very necessary, 80 88 to keep 


them as hardy as you can. Then, when 
IN severe weather comes, they will be less 
affected than if they had been coddled 


reviously. Arum lies when Pore 

Freel like plenty of water, but under the 

conditions available for yours an excess must 

be particularly avoided. During a very severe frost no 

water should be given. Without fire-heat you cannot 
expect any blooms in winter or early spring.—ED.} 


KITCHEN GARDEN. 

HOW TO GROW MUSHROOMS IN A HEATED CELLAR 
(T. A., Bromsgrove).—Such would be an ideal place to 
grow Mushrooms in, especially during winter and early 
spring, provided that material in the way of manure 
from corn-fed horses is available in sufficient quantities. 
There are so many details of work to be observed in 
the way of preparing the manure, making up the beds, 
temperatures, and management generally that it is not 
possible to answer the question as fully as one could 
wish in the space allocated to an answer to a question. 
In saying this we do not mean that Mushroom-growing 
is a dimcult business for anyone to undertake, so long 
as plain and inclusive instructions are available and are 
faithfully followed. As the present is a good time to 
start Mushroom-growing, we advise you to obtain a 
little book on the subject, by John F. Barter, to 
be had for 1s. 2d. post free from 41, Wellington Strect, 
Covent Garden,..London, W.C, It will be found most 
helpful. 
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POULTRY NOTES 


By 


HERE has always been a need for a 

sound score-card whereby any given 

hen or pullet could be taken up and her 

points scored. For many years now I 

have given my closest attention to this 

important matter and have evolved what I con- 
sider an ideal “ utility’ score-card. 

Score-Carding Layers.—In the first place I 
divide the bird into two: (1) capacity and (2) 
- capability. No. xı pullet may have 200 eggs 
within her, but will, on defects, lay but 160 of 
them. No. 2 pullet may have only 180 eggs inside, 
and yet will, on her good points, produce the full 
quota. The latter bird should naturally be placed 
above the former, but unless we score a pullet 
for ‘‘ capability ” as well as ‘‘ capacity” we are 
going to arrive at unsound conclusions. In my 
original score-card method this point is,clearly 
brought out, and I will deal briefly with my card, 
the good points of a “likely ” layer that attract 
me and the marks I allot for same. 
It will show my readers not only 
the points to aim for, but also 
the exact importance to place upon 
each. 

An Ideal Score-Card.—Capacity 
comes first, and the maximum 
number of marks a bird can 
obtain is 70. First of all I 
measure the distance from end of 
breast bone to pelvic bone, and 
award 4 marks for each finger, 
with a maximum of 20. A four- 
finger bird thus takes 16 marks. 
The space between the pelvic bones 
I do not over-estimate, as many 
do, as I know that measurement 
depends upon whether a bird is in 
lay ornot. If I can get two fingers 
between the bones, I award 2} 
marks, with 5 marks (maximum) 
for a_ three-finger measurement. 
Next I aim at size of egg by 
awarding 5 marks to a bird which 
allows one finger to be placed 
pelvic and tail 

10 marks for a two- 


between bones 


bone, and 


finger bird. Width of back 

interests me to the extent of class. 
3 marks for medium,’ 6 for good 

and ro for very good, measurement to be 
taken across the back just above the thighs. 


Length of back is not over-important, and has 
2} for medium and 5 marks for good length. 


Width between legs stands high, with 3 for 
medium, 6 for good and 1o for very good. 
Width Between Legs.—I do like width 


between legs, for the very reason that the egg 
cupboard or ovary is situated there, and I contend 
that if a bird stands knock-kneed, the ovary is 
pressed in and_ production 


With the hen or pullet standing firm on her legs, 


lessened thereby. 
slip the fingers underneath, awarding the maximum 
for a four or five finger bird, 6 for three fingers and 
3 marks for a one or two finger measurement. 
Finally I take the length, depth and width of 
abdomen, and award 3 marks for medium, 6 for 
Length of abdomen I 
take from the thigh to the rear of the bird; depth 
from tail bone to base of abdomen posteriorly, 


g d and JO for very gi od. 


and width (also posteriorly) from side to side of 


abdomen. 


I am guided by the flesh itself, and not 


Utility Poultry Society. 


the fluff. If these items are added up, it will be 
found that my n.aximum for capacity is 70 marks. 

Capatilities of La ers.—Having ascertained the 
capacity of any given bird, I now try to arrive at 
its capability to act up to the test. The texture of 
the pelvic bore is the first item. If very thick I 
award 3 marks only, if thick 6, thin 9, and very 
thin 12. By “very thin ’ I mean about one-six- 
teenth of an irch, and one measures not the bone 
alone, but the flesh and fat on it as well. I always 
havea special award here, sir ce 3 marks are awarded 
if the bore is straight, ard none if it is rounded. 
My contertion 1s that a round bone cannot be so 
pliable as a straight one, ardwmust therefore lessen 
production. Passirg on tothe flesh of the abdomen, 
this is either ccarse (5 marks), mecium (10) or 
fine (15). Size of vent receives 5 marks and fine- 
ness of vent another 5. To be fine in texture the 
flesh must be pliable to the feel and free from fat 
underneath. Size of vent is very important, and 


SCORE-CARD 


JUDGING. 


Mr. W. Powell-Owen, F.B.S.A., is here seen “ score-carding’’ a Light Sussex 
pullet for head points at the recent show of the Tottenham Branch of the National 
Over 160 “utility” birds competed, averaging 14 per 
Mr. Auger, steward, ts seen taking down the potnts awarded. 


that organ should be moist and flat, not small and 
puckered. 

Layers Have Bold Evyes.—Head points receive 
3 marks if medium, 6 if good and 10 if very good. 
A very good head would have a medium-sized 
comb and wattles, a face and head adornments 
that were free from wrinkles and fine in texture, 
the comb and wattles would be thin and not 
“ beefy,” while the wattles would almost touch 
each other to denote absence of excessive fat or 
flesh on face. The eyes would be very bold and 
prominent, projecting well from the skull (as 
viewed from the front) of the bird, and the pupils 
would be very large. The beak would be short and 
stout, with the upper and lower parts well matched. 
A long or hocky beak would be discounted, as 
would cearseness of any kind and a sunken eye or 
overhanging eyebrows. Next we come to bone, and 
I allot 3 marks for medium, 6 for good and 10 for 
very good bone. The best layers have fine but 
firm legs with ample small, tight scales on the 
shanks; toenails short. A shank 


’ are coarse 
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or large, coarse scales would have to be dis- 
counted. 

Layers Have Tight Plumage.—For feather I 
allot 3 marks for medium, 6 for good and 10 fcr 
very good. I do not mind alittle fluff on the abdo- 
men, so long as it is silky and of fine texture, but an 
excess of loose feathering or fluff would be dis- 
counted. The best layers invariably have tight, 
close-fitting plumage. Added up you will find 
that the maximum for “ capability ” is also 70 
marks. To make up the full maximum of 200 
when score-carding ‘‘ utility ” pullets or hens at 
a show, I give 10 marks for show condition, 10 for 
health, 10 for size and 30 for breed characteristics. 
I want the medium-sized bird, and any that is too 
large or too small is back-marked. Again, of two 
birds equal in general laying merits, the deciding 
factor may be breed characteristics—colour of 
plumage or what not. Adopting such a score-card 
my readers should be able to ascertain the laying 
merits of any one of their birds. 
My four fingers show a measure- 
ment of about 3} inches. 

To Tell the Best Lavers.—For 
ordinary purposes of likely laying, 
one need only take capacity 
70 marks, texture 70 marks, and 
size 10, making 150 in all. The 
best time to apply the test is when 
pullets are on the point of laying 
or in lay. If a pullet is not on 
the point of lay, she will not 
measure so well from end of breast 
bone to pelvic bongs, as, directly 
eggs start to flow, the breast 
bone drops a little and the pelvic 
bones open out, giving, say, 
another full-finger measurement in 
each case. This must be allowed 
for, but on my detailed scoring 
l pian even an immature pullet 
can be score-carded, and the 
owner will know if she is 
worth keeping as being likely to 
improve. 

Judging Male Birds.—Male 
birds can be judged on the same 
score-card, although there may 
be an alteration or two. For 
instance, in males one does not 
get so wide a measurement between the pelvic 
bones. In most males there is a measurement 
of but half a finger, and in good birds one finger, 
with “supers?” more than one. Therefore 1 
award 2} points for a one-finger space and 5 marks 
for anything over the full finger. 


ADVICE ON POULTRY MATTERS. 


Mr. W. Powell-Owen, THE GARDEN Pouliry 
Expert, will be pleased to answer, free of charge, any 
questions dealing with pouliry-keeping. A stamped 
and addressed envelope should be enclosed, when a 
lengthy and detailed reply will be posted prompily. 
Communications should be sent to Mr. W. Powell- 
Owen, care of THE GARDEN, 20, Tavistock Street, 
Strand, W.C.2. Samples of foods (report thereon and 
suggested use), 1s. 6d.; post-mortems, 2s. 6d. each. 
Send samples and dead fowls (latter by rail and letiers 
under separate cover) direct to W. Powell-Owen, 
“ Powell-Owen"’ Pouliry Bureau, 47a, High Street, 
Hampstead, N.W.3. 
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T is hoped that the flower gardens of 1920 will 
regain a considerable amount of their pre-war 
brilliance. At this time, when the summer 


flowers are past, plans should be made 
and plants prepared for a spring display, 
Bulbs are now available, and these should be 
planted in quantity. Many subjects, such as 


Aubrietias, Daisies, Forget-me-nots, Polyanthuses, 


Wallflowers and hosts of other early flowering 
plants, may be used with every prespect of 


success, providing their cultural requirements are 
studied. Beds and borders should be dug deeply, 
and decomposed manure incorporated if the scil 
is exhausted. Generally speaking, intricate Cesigrs 
should be avoiced; if undertaken, 
some prearranged scheme should 
be carefully worked out. Indis- 
ctiminate planting usually leads to 
failure. Ps dle 
Preparing for the Spring Garden. 
The general effect of a carefully 
thought out colour scheme (im- 
portant though it is) is not the 
only matter one has to study. 
Suitable positions should be found 
for the plants to be used. Many 
plants require an open, sunny posi- 


tion, and are absolute failures 
when such a position is not 
afforded. Other subjects delight 


in a shady or partially shady and 
damp A firm and even 
surface is essential, both for beds 
and borders, when the work of 
planting is undertaken, Subjects 
which are liable to become loosered 
by wind should be examined from 
time to time and the soil mace 
quite firm around their roots, 
During a spell of severe frcst, 
light protection should be afforded 
to plants which are liable to 
damage. Small branches of Yew 
placed in between Wallflowers 
have prevented them from damage. 

Exhibition of the National 
Potato Society.—The National 
Potato Society of Great Britain 
and Ireland and the Bir- 
mingham Chrysanthemum Society will hold a 
combined show on November 12, 13, 14 and 15 
at Bingley Hall, Birmingham. Entries for the 
Potato show close on November r. Applications 
for schedules and space should be sent to the 
Secretary, Mr. W. H. Morter, Parks Department, 
Council House, Birmingham, as soon as possible. 
Very handsome prizes are offered and a show of 
unusual magnitude is anticipated. 

Gentiana Andrewsi.—This fine Gentian has 
done remarkably well this year, makirg grace- 
fully arched stems of rearly 30 inches in length 


soll. 
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and bearing at almost every leaf-axil a large, deep 
blue blossom, It appears to thrive under con- 
ditions suit G. asclepiadea, but, as 
suggested, it sometimes exceeds in stature its 
rival. Being a September blcorer 
it is especially valuable, and tke colour of the 
blossoms is seen to better advantage in shade 
than when exposed to the reddening influence 
which an autumn sun is liable to have upon many 
blue flowers. A well-grown clump of the white 
G. asclepiadea in a group of G. Andrewsi makes 
a most striking effect. 

Rhododendron discolor.—The illustration on 
this page depicts ore of the most beautiful Rhodo- 


which 


woodland 


a 
e 
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RHODODENDRON DISCOLOR. 

intreduction from China. In 
the first place we have a free-growing evergreen 
bush, a rival to the Laurel iv foliage. During July 
the large trusses of white or blush-tinted flowers 
are a very welcome addition to an already large 
family. The hybridists are now using it both 
as a seed-bearing and pollen parent, having in view 
a race of summer Rhododendrons. Planting will 
be desirable in thinly shaded woodland to afford 
some protection from the fiercest rays of the summer 
sun. R. discolor is a native of Western and Central 


dendrons of recent 
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in 1900. It is allied to R. Fortunei,§ having 
usually aseven-lobed corolla, but starts into growth 
and flowers at least two months later than that 
Masses of this July large-flowered hardy 
evergreen Rhododendron should be freelyf{planted 


in the pleasure grounds and massed in the open 
woodlard, a> Oe. | 

Rhubarb and Seakale.—In small gardens where 
there is no special place for bringing forward”™an 
early dish of Rhubarb or Seakale it is a good plan 
to cover the crowns with boxes and pile (some 
heating material round them. 


species, 


Cover the top also, 
so that the heat produced may not readily escape. 
Air must be admitted, to stimulate 
growth. A forcing -pit is not 
difficult to make if the soil is 
light and well drained. Dig a 
pit, say, 4 feet deep and 6 feet 
or more in diameter, according 
to requirements; place some good 
soil in the bottom, and plant a 
few well-developed roots therein, 
Place plenty of heating material 


however, 


round the crowns. Cover the pit 
with some oiled calico if glass 
7 sashes are not available. See 
on that the plants are kept just 
> moderately moist. Keep them 
a wéll shaded and at as even a 
temperature as possible, say 56° 


to 60° Fahr. 

Chrysanthemums at Brighton. 
The gardens in the Old Steyne, 
Brighton, are still, in mid-October, 
looking bright and gay with 
flowers. Numerous Palms of various 
kinds and graceful Dracænas add 
their charm to the scene. The 
large, circular the lawn 
near the big fountain are now 
filled with remarkably well giown 
Chrysanthemums, rising from only 
about 6 iiches above the ground 
to 2 feet as they reach the centre 
of the bed. Some beds are planted 
with yellow Chrysanthemums shad- 
ing to a deep orange or bronze at the 
outside ; other beds are filled with 
deep mauve flowers with a border 
of golden oncs. The most pleasing of all contain a 
wealth of rich chestnut brown blossoms, encircled 
by .those of a rich orange. 

American Scarlet Oak, Knap Hill Variety.— 
In the vast collection of beautiful shrubs and trees 
at Knap Hill Nurseries, Woking, there is nothing 
at the present time to equal the rich autumral 
the American Scarlet Oak, Knap Hill 
It is a form of the beautiful Quercus 
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(The Editor is not responsible for the opinions 
expressed Ly correspondents.) 


LONICERA TRAGOPHYLLA. 
IR HERBERT MAXWELL wishes to know 
how Lonicera tragophylla fares in other 
gardens. I therefore give my experience of the 
plant from the time I first acquired it. Some 
fifteen years ago, when I was going round a French 
nursery in search of novelties or forgotten 
favourites of a bygone generation, I noticed a 
beautiful yellow-flowered Honeysuckle. It evidently 
belonged to the Periclymenum group, but was 
quite distinct and by far the most showy. The 
only particulars I could glean about the plant was 
that the seeds had been sent over by a former 
gardencr, actually a missionary in China, I 
brought the plant to England and planted it in 
a sunny border, where I grew it as a standard. 
It throve and bore flowers, and fruit and seed 
ripened regularly. When Mr. Hemsley’s descrip- 
tion came out in the Botanical Magazine with 
the Plate 8064, I at once identified my plant as 
Lonicera tragophylla, which Mr. Bean corrobo- 
rated. The heavy late snowstorm of last spring 
broke the standard off at its roots, and it has not 
yet made any fresh growth. Two other plants 
growing up poles are vigorous and healthy, and 
flower and fruit well, although they do not make 
the brilliant effect produced by the standard 
plant. Sic Herbert Maxwell, in his note upon 
this plant, alludes to its inclination to die off 
without any apparent reason. This has not been 
mv experience here as yet. The standard was 
neatly twenty years old, and a twelve year old 
plant I had in the garden at Warley Lea was 
destroyed by an ignorant gardener when the 
pergola was cut down by order of the late tenant. 
My two climbers in the garden here are both 
quite healthy, one in partial shade and the other 
in a sunny position, From my experience of the 
beauty of Lonicera tragophylla, both here and 
at Warley Lea, I can endorse all Sir Herbert 

says of its charm.—E. Wittimortt, Warley. 


DID THE TULIP MANIA EVER 
REACH ITALY? 
R. DYKES not very long since suggested in the 
columns of a contemporary that the mania 
wave of North and South Holland did not exhaust 
itself until it had reached Italy. As the idea was 
new to me, I wrote and asked him if he could tell 
me where I could find anything about it. He very 
obligingly replied and said he could not give me the 
reference as he had mislaid his notes and, like a 
great many of us, was so busy that a regular 
search was impossible. Could any reader tell me 
anything about Italy and the mania? I should 
so much like to know if it was so. By the way, 
I have had a most interesting letter from an 
unknown correspondent about the meaning of 
“ Pop goes the weazel,” the substance of which 
I hope to pass on if nothing appears in the next 
week or two. But to return to Tulips, can anyone 
throw any light on this interesting point of Tulip 
history ?—JosEPH JACOB. 


ZEPHYRANTHES CARINATA. 

T is stated on page 458, in reply to an enquiry 
about plants suitable for an unheated green- 
house, that the ‘‘white-flowered Zephyranthes 
carinata” is very pretty in the greenhouse when 
grown in broad pans. Is not carinata the pink 
Zephyranthes? The white one is candida. I 
have a pink one which I take to be carinata or 
else rosea. It is an exquisite flower of a brilliant 
rose pink, shaded with pale emerald at the base; 
‘he stamens are bright yellow. The great point 
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of the plant is the extraordinary rapidity with 
which it comes into flower. One starts it into 
growth, a bare brown pot of soil. Next day 
the pot is full of strong shoots. By the third 
day the buds are visible, and on the fifth day 
the flowers begin to open. What a delight it 
would be to an invalid to watch it coming out! 
I know of no better bedside plant.—W. A. F. 

[I am much obliged to “W. A. F.” for calling 
attention to a slip of mine in the note on “ Plants 
Suitable for the Unheated Greenhouse.” What 
I should have written was: ‘The white-flowered 
Zephyranthes candida, with rush-like leaves and 
flowers not unlike those of a Crocus, is very pretty 
in the greenhouse when grown in broad pans.” 
For some reason I wrote the name of carinata, 
which is a great favourite of mine. It is, 
however, too tender for cultivation in an 
unheated greenhouse throughout the year, though 
no fire-heat is needed in the summer. The 
difference in the hardiness of the two will be 
understood from the fact that Zephyranthes 
carinata is a native of Central America and the 
West Indies, whereas Z. candida comes from the 
Buenos Aires district. This last named has been 
employed for many years as an edging plant 
outdoors at Kew. While ‘‘rush-like’’ may 
correctly be applied to the leaves of Z. candida, 
it would not be appropriate for those of Z. carin&’ta. 
I am fully in accord with “W. A. F.” regarding 
the great beauty of that last named.—H. P.] 


QUALITY IN APPLES. 


VERY much regret to disagree with Mr. E. A. 

Bunyard, whose firm has done so much to 
advance good fruit culture; but I am quite 
unable to agree with the idea that sour Apples 
are worthy of culture. Such sorts as Lord 
Grosvenor, or even Bramley's Seedling, I regard 
as not worthy of attention. Lord Grosvenor 
I have never known to develop any sweetness. 
Bramley’s Szedling develops some, but certainly 
not enough to make it palatable to me when 
cooked without adding much sugar. Sour Apples 
always become more acid when cooked than they 
are before cooking. I know that many people 
are not aware that sugar is injurious when taken 
in the excessive quantities which these Apples 
require, and I also know that even many medical 
men never study the action of sugar on the system ; 
but those who have specialised in the matter 
State from actual experience that it is bad in 
excess at any rate, especially refined cane or 
beet sugar. Of course, doctors, like other people, 
differ on everything, and they may do on this; 
but my own practical experience is that exccssive 
Sugar is bad, and that if we take even none at all 
we are the better off in health. Sugar as it exists 
in ripe fruit is a different thing altogether. Nature 
has in the Blenheim Orange and Cox’s Orange 
Pippin skilfully blended fruit sugar with other 
ingredients and produced a confection that is 
positively full of health and delightful to every 
sense of man. The so-called cooking Apples 
I have often described as giant Crabs; they are 
nothing else. 

A correspondent in a Plymouth daily paper 
of recent date says the growers cannot get 
rid of their cooking Apples except to jam 
factories at a halfpenny per pound, and still 
they have a lot that they cannot dispose of. These 
Apples are useless without sugar, which is mostly 
unobtainable, and with sugar their health- 
promoting quality is more than under suspicion. 
Let us admit the fact that people grow them 
not because they are really desirable, but because 
they produce heavily and because the growers think 
they pay better for market, when sugar is cheap, 
than more shy-bea ing good sorts; but the fact 
that they may pay does not make them good 
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Apples. First-class Apples may not be heavy 
bearers, but they are the best in every sense of 
the word. A Blenheim Orange is exquisite either 
cooked or raw, and not a particle of sugar is 
needed, Why is not more effort made to raise 
and popularise Apples of this kind, instead of 
flooding the fruit world with rubbishy sour 
Apples in many varieties, each as bad or as good 
as the other, with no great distinctive difference 
that matters so far as quality goes? A Blenheim 
Orange stands out distinct, but it makes little 
difference whether we try a Bramley’s Seedling, 
a Newton Wonder, or a Lord Grosvenor or their 
numerous tribe; they are all sour, more or less, 
and lacking in all that makes Blenheim Orange 
perfection, 

There is far too much attention paid to 
a showy exterior or great size or cropping 
power. All these are desirable, but the true 
expert will prefer quality to everything. If no 
more new Apples of the ‘‘ cooking” type are 
placed on the market, it will be a gain to humanity. 
Why do not raisers concentrate on new Apples 
of the Blenheim type, or even try to excel it? 
Why is it that nearly all American Apples are 
sweet sorts, good raw or cooked, even if not always 
of the highest flavour ? The people buy and cook 
these and save sugar and their health, too. Surely 
we can produce as good sweet Apples as these 
American ones! I fear our raisers are too 
devoted to size and sourness as the ideal to 
attain; if they try hard enough in the other 
direction they will succeed in raising first-class 
Apples for every season in the year. I have not 
tricd Belle de Boskoop. I am obliged to Mr. 
Bunyard for bringing it to my notice specially, 
and I will give it a trial. Why are Apples like 
this not advertised as largely as the inferior 
Bramley ? There is a very large public’ that 
wants real Apples. As regards St. Everard, I 
find the tree a strong grower. Cox’s Orange 
Pippin was, it is thought, a cross between Ribston 
and Margil, and one would hardly have thought 
a cross between Cox and Margil likely to be strong, 
but it is so. Cox, too, is with me a vigorous 
variety. King’s Acre Pippin is exceedingly 
vigorous. Washington, King of Tompkin’s County 
and Rosemary Russet are also very strong 
growers, and these are all good Apples—not Crabs 
in the least degree. I consider St. Edmunds 
Pippin the most excellent Apple of its season. It 
is first class in flavour, a regular bearer, and very 
handsome, also a very healthy grower, an Apple 
of good size, ready at the end of September. Why 
grow Crabs instead ? Why grow Crabs at all ? 

Now a word for those who think that a 
sweet Apple cooked is not as good as a sour one 
with sugar. Why should the natural sweetness 
of the good Apple be evil and the unnatural 
addition of sugar to a sour one good? The man 
who cannot enjoy a Blenheim cooked is hopeless 
of entry into the heaven of Apples.—W. J. 
FARMER. 


HARDY TERRESTRIAL ORCHIDS. 


HAVE at various times grown British and other 
hardy terrestrial Orchids on the rockery, in 
the herbaceous border, and in pots in a cold frame, 


and flowered them successfully in each case. It 


is neither desirable nor necessary to grow them 
in a greenhouse (see page 458) all the year round, 
because they die down early and remain dormant 
till the leaves begin to push up the following 
spring. They can be potted up when they com- 
mence growing, or even later, and plunged in ashes 
in a cold frame till they are near the flowering 
stage, when they may be put in the greenhouse. 
They last a considerable time in bloom if the house 
is kept cool, with plenty of ventilation. A light 
shading owil)\also prolong) the flowering period. 
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Species suitable for this purpose are Orchis mascula, 
O. latifolia, O. incarnata, O. maculata, the Butterfly 
Orchis (Habenaria bifolia and H. chlorantha), 
and the Lady’s Slipper (Cypripedium Calceolus). 
All these are handsome plants, but several of 
those that are small flowered and merely interesting 
can also be grown. I specially favour Orchis 
latifolia, from North Africa, for the great length 
of its spikes and the beauty of its handsomely 
blotched and marked leaves. O. foliosa, from 
Madeira, has green leaves, but its flowers are large, 
purple and showy. A much greater use might 
be made of the Michaelmas Daisies for greenhouse 
and other decoration than is the case. Cuttings 
of large or small flowered ones may be rooted in 
May, potted off in 3-inch pots, and later on into 
5-inch pots, in which they will bloom. Stop 
them once or twice, and this will make them dwarf 
and bushy. From the time they are established 
in 5-inch pots they may be stood outdoors in a 
sunny position on ashes till they commence to 
bloom, when they can be transferred to the green- 
house.—HORTULANUS. 


A READER’S ROCK AND BOG 
GARDEN. 


DO not know whether you think the enclcsed 

photographs worthy or possible of reproduc- 
` tion in your paper. They represent the results of 
my ‘‘ maiden” and amateur effort at laying out a 
rock, water and bog garden at Killay House, 
near Gower, Glamorgan. The site was some 
waste boggy ground, forming a hollow amphki- 
theatre facing south and adjoining a wood. The 
pond, pools and ditches are spring-fed. Of 
course, during the war the aquatics, semi-aquatics, 
Ferns and perennials have run riot; still, the 
result is very effective, as the climate and soil 
have suited them. The Lily pond in the wood 
and ‘“‘ wild” garden is a sight, as such things as 
Bulrushes, grasses, Spiræa (self sown), Osmurda 
and Rhododendrons reach an exceptional height. 
—MorGAN WILLIAMS. 


ROCK GARDENS AND THEIR CRITICS. 


HAT ‘utterly irresponsible ” correspondent of 
THE GARDEN—to use her own humorous 
characterisation in absolving the Editor in a recent 
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BRILGE OVER BOG GARDEN, 


communication—known as “Anne Amateur” adds 
much zest and interest to its well-filled columns, 
She certainly shows much individuality, and often 
writes fearless conclusions that seem to proceed 
from notions she has formed from practical experi- 
ence. She evidently docs her own thinking, rather 
than accept the views and opinions of others. And 
she thinks pretty straight, too, on most topics pre- 
sented. I always read her articles with much interest 
whc ther they accord with myown humble opinions 
or not. She often has valuable information to impart 
in garden lore that other writers have never 
thought of. But in a recent paper she upset my 
delightful estimate of her character by saying that 
she “ hated music.” And she uscd that ugly word 
in italics, too. So now Iam quite at a loss to reconcile 
her position. An enthusiastic lover of plants and 
flowers, careful observer of plant life and the natural 
requircments, and yet a hater of music! How can 
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these things be ? It seems abnormal, if not even 
incredible. Does she really mean what she says, 
like saying what she means in print on other 
topics? Now, I have a very dear friend who is 
very fond of music, and has much native talent 
for it, in fact, but is not enthusiastic over flowers. 
And this is the only case of the kind I know of. But 
this is no warrant for the converse of this proposi- 
tion. A flower-loving music-hater seems to stand 
absolutely alone in the garden with her hatred 
of the “ concord of sweet sounds.” An anomaly, if 
you please. And yet she has expresscd so many 
excellent ideas with which most of us agree, except 
perhaps in her denunciation of the “ inartistic 
rock garden.” In this, however, I heartily agree 
with her. And yet no one has been bold enough to 
write any such thing before, so far as I am aware. 
She must have known very well that such an attack 
upon this unique fad would be bitterly opposed by 
florists and their patrons everywhere. Still, she is 
right, in my judgment. Any attempt to imitate 
Dame Nature or discount her in any way is futile. 
Every bit of rock in any such garden seems out of 
place—a lonesome and unhappy exotic. We cannot 
cheat even the Alpine plants in that way, although 
Mr. Elliott, on page 373, in defending the rock 
garden, says many of these plants cannot be 
succcssfully grown or displayed, at least, in any 
other way. But he admits that the thing is un- 
natural at best, and is often the result of a fad in 
modern garden construction, Now, I cannot well 
believe that this versatile writer does not enjoy the 
orchestra of Nature, where every instrument is 
attuned by the Creator. Personally, I cannot 
stand at the edge of my massive bed of Lily of the 
Valley in the springtime, with the crystal spring 
near by trickling its sparkling water in musical 
cadence over the tiny dam into the rivulet below. 
shimmering and babbling in the sunshine, without 
hearing in my imagination a tone poem of sweet 
harmony, purity and simplicity. Nor can I look 
over the varied bloom of a well-ordered flower 
garden without being impressed with the rhythmic 
harmony of the scene, But if this be artificial, as 
the work of the gardener, then come with me to the 
wild wood where Nature reigns supreme and man 
rarely treads, and just listen here in this rock 
garden. Dof’t you hear -the symphony now ? 
Of|| course\/ you Ido, ‘and\yyouw are enthralled.— 
H. Henpricks, Kingston, \N’Y. 
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Notes on the Grouping of Leaves.—II _ 


By 


N my last article I dealt with leaves of a 
normal or grass green colour. I will write 
now of the yellow, variegated, and red and 
purple leaves. 

Yellow and Variegated Leaves.—I have 
not much to say about the yellow and variegated 
leaves, for I have done little with them myself. 
I am sure that beautiful use can be made of some 
of them, such as Eulalia zebrina, Golden Privet 
and Golden Yew: one is sometimes glad to see 
the sunny colour of a golden-leaved shrub in a 
town garden. Readers of Miss Jekyll’s ‘ Colour 
in the Flower Garden” will remember some 
valuable pages on the selection and use of such 
shrubs, and there was a reference to a grouping 
of golden variegated plants in her recent article 
in THe GARDEN on September plants. But, 
now that I have paid this tribute, I hope the 
reader will not fall upon me for adding that, as a 
rule, I do not like golden-leaved or variegated 
plants. Many of the variegated ones are apt to 
look rather sick. The colour of the 
variegation in the Funkias, for example, 
is not sufficiently attractive to make 
one want to replace the ordinary F. 
grandifiora or F. Sieboldi or F. Fortunei. 
As for the so-called ‘‘ golden” colour, it 
is generally a rather impure greenish 
yellow. When yellow is wanted in the 
garden it can, in most cases, be sup- 
plied by a yellow flower of a clearer, 
more exhilarating colour than any golden 
leaf. 

There is one golden-leaved plant in 
particular which I should like to see 
banished from every good garden—lI 
mean the Golden Elder. It is always 
dangerous to say that a plant is definitely 
ugly and incapable of being  beauti- 
fully used; so forgive me, reader, if 
you cherish a magnificent specimen of 
this very plant. Perhaps you have used 
it in some delightful way which would 
never have occurred to me and which 
would compel my admiration. But I 
cannot help saying that, as far as I 
have seen it, the Golden Elder seems 
to me a detestable plant, of a 
vicious, tainted colour which reminds 
one of the Golden Rod at its worst. 
It is unwelcome, to me at any rate, even 
in a North-country railway station. If the 
reader has any lingering affection for it, let him 
go to some tall hedgerow at the edge of a wood, 
where the common Elder hangs out its huge 
bunches of purple-black fruit with crimson skins, 
and let him note how the purplish colour subtly 
pervades the leaves, so that the whole bush is in 
one low harmony of colour; and then compare 
this, which is reckoned the commonest, coarsest 
weed of the hedge, with your Golden Elder in 
the garden. 

Red and Purple Leaves.—It is remarkable 
how seldom one sees good use made of the red 
and purple leaved plants. Copper Beech and 
Prunus Pissardi one sees everywhere, and yet the 
effect of them is seldom perfectly happy. 

The Copper Beech is most beautiful when 
first coming into leaf and when the leaves are 
about to fall; but during the summer its vast 
mass of blackish purple often looks heavy, and 
makes one wish for a green tree instead. 

Prunus Pissardi—How beautiful it is in its 
proper place! One so often sees it muddled up 
in a mixed shrubbery with Laburnum and Lilac 
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and pink May that one might be forgiven fcr 
thinking it a plant for other people's gardens, 
not one’s own. Yet it is certainly capable cf 
making a lovely effect, not only in flower, but in 
leaf, and not only as a decoration for indoors, 
but in the garden. Has the reader noticed how 
beautiful it is in colour as an appreach to an old 
brick wall? It is not easy to extract the best 
value out of the incomparable colour of old brick 
as a garden background. In a double border 
leading down to the brick wall of a kitchen garden 
l have put ore or two plants of Prunus Pissardi 
on either side at the back. They take up the 
colour of the wall in a deeper tone, and establish 
the key, as it were, of the surrounding planting. 
The ‘smoke’ of Rhus Cotinus, the seeds of 
Bocconia, and the purple Japanese Acer Osakazuki 
belong to the same sequence of colours. 

The Purple Nut is a striking plant, especially 
beautiful when one sees the light through it. 
But it is not nearly such a valuable plant for 
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colour effect in the garden as Prunus Pissaidi ; 
the colour is too black and metallic. Perhaps 
one could do something rather bizarre and original 
with it, such as an alley of purple Filberts planted 
with violet Thalictrum or Campanula lactiflora. 
An alley would have the advantage of showing 
the leaves with the light behind them rather than 
on them. 

The purple Acers are, of course, beautiful 
plants; indeed, one sees almost too much of them 
sometimes at flower shows. I find it more difficult 
than I expected to make them look at home in a 
garden like mine; but they are certainly very 
good as a background to cool colours, such as 
violet and cream. I remember seeing an exhibit 
of Messrs. Wallace’s in which they were associated 
very successfully with Allium Rosenbachianum and 
white Martagon Lilies; and I have translated 
this into the border, adding Thalictrum aquilegi- 
folium purpureum, violet Sweet Rocket and 
Prunus Pissardi. The result is not perfectly 
satisfactory, the Acers I have got being too hot 
in colour early in the year. This is often the 
fault of a grouping of Acers with Azaleas. But 
the Martagons look noble with this background. 
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Some of the subtle mauve-pink colours, such as 
Clematis montana rubens, look very well with a 
background of purple leaves. And some of the 
rather queer subdued colours, such as Dictamnus 
caucasicus, seem to call for a quiet reddish purple 
setting. I was very much interested to read 
Miss Jekyll’s recent description in the columns of 
TEE GARDEN of her grouping of Dahlia Oban— 
the colour of which is like ‘‘the coppery glow of 
an horizon portending thunder” combined with 
‘-the rosy flush of the bullfinch’s breast ’’—with 
tle red form of Atriplex hortensis. I should 
love to see this, for I am sure it must be most 
beautiful in its own way. A grouping like this 
represents one of the most difficult and the most re- 
warding of the victories in the game of garden colour. 

Some cay, when I have experimented further, 
I will write a note of my own experiences with 
plants such as Atriplex, Claret Vine, and the 
purple-leaved Clematis recta. 

(To be concluded.) 


Clerodendron fcetidum 


ONE of the most conspicuous flowers of the 

S-ptember garden is this handsome Clerodendron. 

It is half shrubby in our gardens, some of 

the older wood surviving the winter to 

about half its height, but a good deal 

grows afresh yearly from the root. No 

doubt in its own country, China, it is 

taller and more woody; but even here, 

in a sheltered place, such as the froat 

of a south wall, it grows to a height of 
from 7 feet to 8 feet. It spreads moder- 
ately by underground runners, so that, 

when once eStablished, there is always 
a fair supply of young plants. The 
growth is straight aad upright, and each 
erect, stem is capped with the large 
corymb of half-spherical rosy pink bloom 
from 5 inches to 6 inches in diameter. 
The colour effect of the flower is all 
the better because of the crimson colour 
of the tubes of the florets; the heads 
of unopened bloom are also of a rich 
crimson, The leaves are large, some- 
thing the size and shape of those of the 
Mulberry ; they are handsomely toothed 
and in their young state veined with dark 
red, and they are carried on reddish 
black petioles. The beauty of the 
plant fully atones for the reason of 
the specifiC name? It is true that 
when bruised the foliage has a 
strong, unpleasant smell, but it is easy to place 
it so that no one need brush against it, and, after 
all, the smell, though strong, is by no means 


unbearable. The large-leaved shrub just 
discernible in the illustration that accom- 
panies the Clerodendron on the wall is a 
Loquat. G. J. 


Fruits of Pyracantha, Rosa rugosa and 
Manna Ash.—The fruits of the Pyracantha, 
Rosa rugosa and the Manna Ash have been very 
plentiful this year in many Southem suburban 
gardens. Some plants of the Pyracantha are 
seen trained fanwise on the house front, others 
in bush form, which is certainly the best, as the 
great clusters of bright red berries among the 
dense foliage show more freedom. The Japanese 
Rose often appears just behind the front garden 
railings as a screen to the front windows, answer ing 
the purpose admirably. Isolated trees of the 
Manna Ash sometimes appear as a kind of sentinel 
to the garden ;gate. Though all.three are very 
old jsubjects)\they are handsome and by no means 
to be despised. 
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1914—BACK TO OUR ROSES-—1919 


(Continued from page 486.) 


N Colonel Oswald Fitzgerald we have a 
good decorative, very bright red. It has 
an exquisite scent, is a good doer, flower- 
ing very freely. This is named ın honour 
of a lover of Roses who, like his Chief, 
Lord Kitchener, brilliantly ‘‘ played the game" 
to the last. One comes back to this again. 
In every way it is great. Its perfume is 
very charming. The scent of our Roses is one 
of the greatest pleasures in the house, and adds 
to the beauty of our rosary with the wind bringing 
us some particularly favourite scent as we pass by. 

C. V. Haworth.—Of Hawlmark fame, too. A 
delightful red with a black and scarlet blending 
in its colour that is most pleasing. 
A very good doer; high, perfectly 
formed blooms, sweetly scented, 
with bronzy red foliage. Award 
of merit, Holland House. 

Walter C. Clark is a velvet black 
blending with dark red, and brings 
to mind the old Prince Camille 
de Rohan in colour, but it has 
none of its faults. It is very good, 
has a strong perfume, good foliage, 
and, please remember, it does not 
have the split centres like the 
Prince. From William Paul, and 
has received an award of merit. 

Mrs. E. Powell, a splendid but- 
tonhole Rose, growing most grace- 
fully ; long crimson buds, perfect 
in shape, with lovely green foliage. 
Always in bloom, 

My other two reds are very old 
favourites: to wit, J. B. Clark and 
Hugh Dickson. Both bloom alone 
in their splendour. They are old 
ones, but who can part with these 
old friends? Of J. B. Clark we 
can all remember its first charm 
in colour and the bloom of its petals. 
It has the gold medal of the National 
Rose Society. Of Hugh Dickson— 
absolutely a gem—bud some every 
year. It has won great honours in 
its time, including the Nickerson 
Cup and the National Rose Society’s 
medal. The blooms are always 
great, and my very old tree always 
does well. 

I shall now pass on to Roses in 
various shades of pink. Have any 
of you got Rose Queen? Nearly 
everyone I have asked say “ No”; 
but it is one well worth having. A 
very beautiful shell pink; deep 
petals; large, high blooms growir g 
in alldirections. Sometimes we mi:s 
a good thing, and this is one of them. 

Marchioness of Ormonde is after the growth 
of Rose Queen. One of Hugh Dickson’s latest ; 
a lovely deep yellow which everyone who cares 
for these delightful yellow tints must have. A 
very large bloom. 

So, too, is Molly Bligh, a large, intensely high 
pink, with orange at the base of the petals. The 
perfume is really more than usual. Glorious habit 
of growth. Award of merit, Royal Horticultural 
Society. Extra good, highly shaped bloom. 

Ethel Dickson brings to mind a very old friend, 
dear old Mme. Abel Chatenay, but of a much im- 
proved type. Its beautiful salmon pink blooms are 
particularly nicely blended. It has, I hear, the 
gold medal of the Irish Rose Society. 


Colleen is one of my famous pink beauties, 
with huge petals. A brilliant rose pink on a pale 
ground, Very eficctive. It should be in quantity 
in every garden. A Rose one always remembers, 
It obtained the gold medal of the National Rose 
Society. I remember the particular time it got 
this, and how greatly attracted people were by 
its size and colour. It has another attribute— 
lovely perfume. 

Countess of Annesley is good; a rosy salmon 
and old gold, with the usual sweet scent desired. 
Very dainty. 

Edgar M. 
one. In 


Burnett is one of McGredy’s. A 


good flesh, delightfully tinted with 
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pink, a colour sometimes not so good as we would 
like it in some varieties, but in this it is specially 
well blended. Great for exhibition and for the 
garden. It has won the gold medal of the National 
Rose Society. 

In among my pink Roses I have one named 
after our most famous rosarian, the late popular hon. 
secretary of the National Rose Society. Nothing 
was too great to be named in his honour, for 
no one had done more for our beloved Roses 
and the National Rose Society than he. It is 
from Mr. McGredy. A lovely thing. Edward 
Mawley is among us. There it is in all its glory. 


Rich crimson with a dark shade; very good, 
sweetly scented large blooms, It bears as great“ 
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a character as the man whose name it will keep 
among us with our beloved Roses. 

I am now coming to a very good pink, an older 
one, in Mme. Segond Weber. Its parents are 
Antoine Rivoire x Souvenir de Victor Hugo. 
A very choice pale salmon rose, long buds, good 
grower, delightful in shape, specially good for 
cutting; another that my friends are very keen 
on. The Americans use this a great deal in 
hy bridising. 

In rose Nellie Parker, Hugh Dickson has given 
us one of the most dainty of our newer Hybrid 
Teas. A deep cream with faintly flushed pink 
centre; immense blooms, very full, all the petals 
forming into an absolutely perfect bloom; sweetly 
scented, having beautiful foliage and very many 
thorns. Gold medal, National Rose Society and 
Royal Horticultural Society of Ireland, and a 
silver-gilt medal, National Rose Society. Never 
out of bloom, its bed is always a 
sight to behold. Like Irish Fire- 
flame, lest I forget. Is there any 
semi-single of such a wonderful 
colour that gives us the same 
pleasure ? If there is, it has not 
been *“‘ presented ” yet. This lovely 
decorative single is very charming 
and useful for decorative work, and 
its buds for buttonholes. Its glorious 
scent, its green and reddish foliage, 
and its thorns are all attributes of 
this most famous Irish Rose. It 
has the gold medal, National Rose 
Society, and will be “ for ever with 
us.’ 

Ophelia is one of the best of this 
colour I know for cutting; for all 
purposes it is most useful. The 
blooms are large, high-centred, pale 
flesh, going to a pale salmon rose 
in the centre of the bloom. The 
flowers are very handsome, standing 
up so well. William Paul gave us 
this most useful Rose. 

Now I am coming to some of my 
lighter colours. Talking of Ophelia, 
have you seen Golden Ophelia? It 
is glorious, a facsimile of the 
original. Of a beautiful golden 
yellow. It is a medal Rose, too. 
Do not miss it. 

W. R. Smith is a huge, deep- 
petalled bloom. White, tinted 
faint blush; one of the best Teas 
in size. One of its parents is 
Maman Cochet. Eve. 

(To be continued.) 


Helianthus rigidus 


Or the well-known perennial Sun- 
flowers the finest is undoubtedly H. 
rigidus. It is a variable plant both 
in flower and season of blooming, 
for whereas the nearly typical form is single and 
flowers in July, some of the better forms bloom as 
late as the middle of September and are three- 
fourths double. The illustration is of a patch 
of the latter kind growing in rather poor soil in 
a reserve border. The unmanured soil is all to 
the good, keeping the plants to a height of 3 feet ; 
in better ground they would be another foot or 
mòre higher and more diffuse in habit. The 
bloom is compact and well shaped, about 4$ inches 
across. The giant forms of the same plant, 
named Miss Mellish and Mrs. Moon, are much 
taller—from=~6 feet to 8 feet—and the flowers 


larger —almost (6)inchés) They are nearly single 
and have a Conspicuous Wark disc. 
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Lilium neilgherrense 


HE Lily of the Blue Mountains (Nilgiris) 

is perhaps the finest of all the Eurilion 

group, with a long trumpet of the purest 

white. But it is not so hardy as the 

rest, and requires somewhat different 
treatment to those from Japan, blooming as 
it does later in the year, and this may account 
for its rarity. The best bulbs (t.e., those fully 
ripened) do not arrive in Britain until April, 
and too often they are sent without their fleshy 
roots, which makes their cultivation during their 
first year more difficult. But the small bulbs 
which form round, the old one can be grown on 
under glass to flowering size, and these are stronger 
than those imported, the illustra- 
tion showing the result of one of 
them. 

The imported bulb should be 
placed at once in a 7-inch pot, 
thoroughly drained, and the com- 
post (of peat, loam and charcoal) 
must first be charred over the fire 
to destroy all insect germs. The 
rougher parts of the peat should 
cover the drainage, and the bulb 
can be placed low down in the 
pot on a little heap of soil and 
charcoal dust, packing the rest of 
the compost around it firmly. 
The upper part of the pot should 
be filled at intervals with a rich 
top-dressing as the flower-stem 
rises, never using fresh animal 
manure, however, but rather choos- 
ing old hotbed material, well baked. 
Tepid or even lukewarm water (in 
hot weather) must be supplied 
carefully. One thorough soaking 
after potting will be enough until 
the surface soil is dry; but the 
quantity of water required should 
be increased as the leaves appear, 
until a daily watering, with a 
weekly dose of soot-water in a 
clear thin state, should be given 
when the buds appear, and the 
plant should be in a temperature 
of from 55° at night to 75° with 
sunshine. 

After flowering (in September or 
October) the blossoms should be 
cut off, but not the stem or leaves, 
which must be still supplied with 
water as required, and allowed to 
ripen gradually under glass until 
they are brown. This may take 
the whole of the winter, and it is 
on this after-care that the blos- 
soms of the following season 
depend. The bulb will not require repotting 
during the next spring, but the top-dressing 
should be partly removed and fresh nourishment 
supplied as before. I. L. RICHMOND. 


The Californian Tree Poppy.—Though usually 
considered rather tender, this fine shrub is proving 
hardy enough for growing outdoors in many 
districts once considered too bleak for it. On 
its native mountains Dendromecon rigidum is 
often subject to frost and sometimes snow, and 
on a west wall in some of our colder counties 
it has withstood severe winters without pro- 
tection. But what it must have is a soil that is 
thoroughly well drained and rather poor. If 
the roots are among rocks or rubbie, so much the 
better. We have seen the large golden yellow 
flowers of D. rigidum expand at the end of May, 

id a succession maintained until late autumn 
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should the summer be warm and sunny. These 
giant Buttercups, nearly 3 inches across, look 
particularly handsome against the glaucous green 
of the Willow-like foliage and ruddy stems, and 
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the individual flowers will often last a week in 
good weather. Though one sacrifices early blooms 
by doing so, it is desirable to prune back old wood 
fairly hard in May. 


NOTES ON IRISES 


R. JOHN C. WISTER’S recent notes 
on Irises and Iris gardens in France 
and England are read with much 
interest here, for the Iris seems to be 
the coming flower and Europe must 
look to her laurels. For long Mr. Bertrand H. 
Farr has been the sole nurseryman who specialised 


and iitroduc:d Iris:s of his ow1 production, 
but now a number of breeders are interested, 
and certain of their productions equal many Mr. 
Wister has commended abroad. Mr. Farr deserves 
credit as the first in point of time, but I should 
place the finest of his varieties on a par with the 
earlier introductions of Messrs. Barr and Sons— 
Albatross, Queen Alexandra, Queen Mary, Kathleen, 
or even Peter Barr—and we must acknowledge 
that with Sir Michael Foster, Vilmorin, M. Denis 
and Yeld we must set a far higher standard. 
I purposely omit Mr. A. J. Bliss and Sir Arthur 
Hort, as we in America have not yet been able to 
judge the blooms. 

In this country W. E. Fryer, Bobbink and 
Atkins, J. Marion Shull, E. B. Williamson and 
Miss Grace Sturtevant have done much, and I 
shall consider their work in comparison with 
European varieties. 


~ 
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Mr. Farr has listed some thirty seedlings of the 
usual types. Among the pallidas, Juniata is a 
fine 4-foot, rather deep lavender of good habit. 
Anna Farr, E. L. Crandall and Pocahontas are 


white plicatas, the frilled edges of varying tones 


of lavender and violet. Montezuma, though 


small, is unique, a soft yellow, sanded, as are some 


plicatas, with brown. Rose Unique, 
again, is small and low, but a 
deep Iris pink. Windham might 
be described as a lighter, taller Her 
Majesty, not remarkable; while 
Mount Penn and Quaker Lady 
have a charm of colour, an in- 
describable bronzed pink tone. 
Their value, where value there is, 
lies in colour—not height, size or 
substance. 

Mr. W. E. Fryer has listed per- 

. haps fifty varieties, with few ex- 
ceptions variegatas of yellow 
squalens, and out of twenty with 
which I am familiar, none is 
superior to Lorelei, Princess 
Victoria Luise, or Iris King in 
height and size. Mrs. W. E. 
Fryer, an ameena, is attractive, 
and A. E. Kunderd compares 
favourably with Colonel Candelot 
; (Millet), though it is not so distinct 

a brick red. 

In 1916 or 1917 Bobbink ang 
Atkins introducsd a set of six 
Irises, variegatas and neglectas, 
from their growth and_ habit 
seedlings possibly of Lorelei or 
another of Goos and Koeneman’s 
introductions of 1910. They 
compare most favourably with 
these, and are excellent growers. 
We shall look forward with interest 
to further developments. 

Mr. J. Marion Shull is practi- 
cally unknown, but is making 
great progress in crossing Trojana 
and variegata. His Virginia Moore 
is a vivid yellow self of good form 
and substance, 33 inches high, and 
an excellent grower. He has a 
small plot in a high state of culti- 
vation, and there are a number 
of very promising variegatas of 

brilliant tones among his seedlings. Apparently 
his interest is wholly in that range. 

Mr. E. B. Williamson is also an amateur, and 
noted at present for hybrids between Susiana or 
Korolkowi and various Pogon varieties. -Of the 
latter, all seem too low and small, usually dull 
olive and blotched, though a few are deep purple 
selfs of charming, slender habit; of the former, 
Cherokee Maid is very fine, the standards light 
purple, finely veined and dotted rose, the horizontal 
falls a velvety black. The plant is of good growth, 
the flower-stalk 30 inches high. It has much 
the same attraction as the Mourning Iris. Dorothea 
K. Williamson is a cross that Mr. Dykes has called 
“ fulvala.” The plant grows 4 feet high; the 
flower, 5 inches across, is a royal purple velvet. 
Lent A. Williamson (Pogoniris) might be described 
as a blue-purple (Alcazar) resembling» that variety 
in ‘grewth-and sizè I-have some Seventy others. 
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of Mr. Williamson’s secdlings, and regret that I 
cannot report as yet. I expect some unusually 
fine flowers another season. 

Miss Sturtevant’s secdlings show a variety of 
unusual types which I will write of in turn. She 
has been fortunate in being able to exhibit at the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Shows, and has 
received many awards and two silver medals for 
individual varieties. The list gives a great range 
of colours, of height and of size, but few variegatas 
and no pallidas of usual colouring, nor are bronzes 
after the type of Prosper Laugier, Opera or Arnols. 
There is a preponderance of soft blended colourings 
practically unknown among the older forms. 
They appeal probably to ladics more than to men, 
who seem to have a predilection to vivid yellow 
and reds or very dark purples. Of pallida type, 
of good size are Afterglow, a buff grey with yellow 
throat; Dream, a pink self; and Shekinah, a 
pale lemon yellow, all 3 feet in height and of good 
form. The latter received a silver medal, and 
compares with Mr. Bliss’ fine Dominion in price. 
Empire, the yellow of aurea or deeper, is like 
Monsignor in shape and habit, while Splcndour 
and Thunder Cloud partake more of its rich tones. 
Oriflamme apparently has been used with Merlin, 
of Alcazar colouring, Myth (a lavender self) and 
the bicolor Rangoon, for all three are very large, 
low, but of better substance. It is, however, 
with Caterina seedlings that Miss Sturtevant 
excels, the type of Mile. Schwartze, for apparently 
Ricardii may transmit much the habit and form 
of Caterina. Queen Caterina in pink lavender ; 
Ensign, a bicolor with red violet falls; the 4-foot 
Mme. .Cheri, of an odd crushed raspberry shade ; 
and Sherbert, écru drab and purple, are repre- 
sentative. These might well be classed with 
Shelford Chieftain or Sarpedon in height and size. 
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Sindjkhat lacks a little in size only, but its dull 
lavender segments have a wonderful substance 
and fine form. Similar in that respect is Avalon, 
a lustrous pale mauve with flaring falls which are 
a good 24 inches by 5 inches in size. 

I think that this brief review may be of interest, 
and I wish but to se cond certain remarks in previous 
articlis. Lady Foster is fine, but with us has 
too flexuous a stem, and we Americans do not 
take kindly to the necessity for staking; Alcazar 
is of the finest, and we can only regret that Arche- 
véque with its wealth of colour is so low; Lord 
of June is overpoweringly large; Goliath and 
Eldorado we dislike only for their narrow scgments ; 
Mile. Schwartze is charming, but not unusual; 
Colonel Candelot, Armenien and Tunise do not ap- 
peal ; and Opera is far finer than Ambigu, though we 
necd height of their colour. Souvenir de Mme. de 
Gaudichau (such a length of name !) is of the best. 

Have I written truthfully when I stated that 
America, in Irises at least, was not behind in 
knowledge or development of these most worthy 
of garden favouritcs ? 

Mass., U.S.A. ROBERT SWAN STURTEVANT. 


RIVIERA NOTES 
By EDWARD H. WOODALL. 
HE heat this autumn on the Riviera 
has been much greater than usual for 
the last days of September and the 
beginning of October. Usually at this 
season the first snow falls on the moun- 
tains and cools the air, especially when the breeze 
comcs down from the mountains; and it is a 
common saying that ‘ Froid d’Octobre’”’ means 
a fine and mild wintcr. It will be intercsting to 
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see if this abnormal heat brings exceptional winter 
cold in its train by and by; at any rate, it wil) 
be wise to take all precautions in case of a 
visitation of cold later on. Heavy and warm 
rains have fallen, and everything is in the most 
vigorous growth after the long summer drought. 
We shall necd cooler nights to consolidate growth, 
or the autumn Roscs will be thin and smaller 
than they should be. Carnations specially require 
a cooler and drier air for the production of solid 
blooms. Will there be coal enough to allow of 
their being sent to Paris and the North when the 
cool nights arrive ? 

Oleanders are still the most glorious of autumn- 
flowering shrubs. Roses have not a flower on 
them, having been so lately pruned. The sight 


-of so many freshly pruned Roses still quite bare 


and leafless would greatly surprise a new-comer 
who is familiar with the beauty of an October 
bed of Roscs in Northern gardens and does not 
look forward to a November and December display 
as we do. Lantanas and Bougainvilleas of the 
glabra and Sanderw types are in their fullest 
beauty, and Plumbago capensis still gives us a 
fair sprinkling of bloom; but Heliotropes have 
suffered so much from the heat and drought that 
they are only just reviving. The Macartney 
Rose, Rosa bracteata, has some buds on it already, 
which makes me hope that its beautiful descendant 
Mermaid will show us its fullest beauty on this 
coast in the autumn. The Arbutus bushes are in 
their best form just now, laden with the large and 
brilliant clusters of red fruit which the birds 
devour so greedily when they can no longer 
maraud the Vines whose Grapes are now being 
gathered for winter preservation; and the Figs 
are rather inclined to burst their skins with al} 
this heat and moisture. 
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THE GIVING 


however, the 
is not always 
it might at 


HEN ll is said, 
giving of Roses 
the simple affair 
first appear. There is giving 
and giving. Some give to all 
and sundry, some only to this person and to 
that. There is, for instance, a young swain 
who comes sometimes to see me (pretending, 
indeed, on my behalf, a kind of skin-deep affection) 
and who gives away Roses lavishly (my Roses), 
but only to one person, whose name, curiously 
enough, is Rose. He is a nice wholesome young 
fellow, who has done nothing of which he need 


be ashamed, and therefore why should I conceai. 


his name ? Not to make a mystery of the matter, 
the young man in question is John Mooney (by 
his intimates called “ Jack”), lately a subaltern 
in?the 16th Somerset Dismounted Fencibles, 
but now demobilised, living on his patrimony, 
and on the look-out, as I surmise, for someone to 
share it. The other day, while I was laboriously 
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dragging the “Buco” between my Rose trees, 
and Jack was standing by with his hands in his 
pockets and a cigarette between his lips, his eye 
caught sight of a lovely half-open Rose, of which 
he asked the name. Knowing a word or two of 
Trench French, Jack, on being told that the name 
of the flower was ‘‘ Souvenir d'un Ami,” pricked 
up his ears (which, being rather long, easily respond 
to a stimulus of the kind) and asked whether 
he might have the Rose for himself. Certainly 
he might have it; was it perhaps for his button- 
hole? No, it was not for the decoration of his 
person—it was to send to a lady—to Rose, in 


short. Now I know Rose—indeed, she is a friend 
of mine—a nice young woman of ample propor- 
tions, not overburdened with brain, perhaps, 


any more than her neighbours (she cannot, for 
instance, read ‘‘ Sordello”), but sensible, and 
with a complexion for which some brainy damsels 
of my acquaintance would willingly give both 
cerebrum and cerebellum—with the peachy cheeks 
of a Royal George and eyes like purple damsons. 
Knowing, therefore, the spacious character of 
Rose’s charms, I suggested that a very perfect 
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but voluminous Testout which was blooming 
on a standard hard by would be a more appropriate 
and impressive messenger of love than the fragile 
and shell-like ‘‘ Souvenir,’ further remarking 
how we have it on the best authority that a Rose 
is a Rose, and will always smell equally sweet, 
whatever name you give it; which well-meant 
suggestion, however, Jack did not take in good 
part, pointing out in his turn, to my confusion, 
that, authority or no authority, what I said was 
the merest “‘ piffle” (so he named it), for that 
that which we call a “ Souvenir d'un Ami ” smells 
infinitely sweeter than that which we call a 
“ Testout,” and that therefore, with my per- 
mission, he would have the ‘‘ Souvenir.” That 
there was a flaw somewhere in his reasoning I 
felt sure, though I could not point it out; and, 
perceiving his advantage, Jack proceeded (his 
words gathering honey as they went) to assure 
me that if I would be so good, so very good as 
to find, in those delightful poetry-books of mine, 
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just a verse or two, you know, which my impeccable 
taste would sanction as the proper thing to go 
with the Rose to Rose, he would be my debtor 
to the end of time. Here, forsooth, was a labour 
of Hercules! To the “Souvenir ” he was heartily 
welcome; but the Rose was already in its second 
quarter, and before it completed its third he must 
have suitable verses to go with it, if you please, 
to one who- was herself a Rose. However, after 
rummaging my anthologies, I sent him this snatch 
of a Carolean song (the lines are not Lovelace’s, 
are they ? No, I think not, nor, as far as I can 
remember, do they occur in Suckling) which I 
thought might serve his purpose indifferently 
well, and with which Jack was entirely satisfied, 
being, to do him justice, much less fastidious 
about his verse than about his neckties: 


TO ROSE. 
(With a Rose.) 
I. 
O floweret mine ! 
Dear child of May, 
So gay, 
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And rich bedight with Summer’s fair adorning, 
So sweet that grace of thine, 
I'll use thee for a sign, 

All perfumed freshly with the dew of morning— 
A dear, dear sign, 
O child of May, 
Sweet floweret mine ! 


II. 
Sweet floweret mine, 
Go, go thy way 
And say 
To my fair queen and thine, the Queen of Roses— 
Say that thy gems of dew 
Are not more pure than two 
She hides what time her fringéd eyelid closes. 
O dear, dear sign, 
Away! Away ! 
Go, floweret mine ! 


III. 
Go, floweret mine, 
Why dost thou stay ? 
Away ! 
From him that plucked thee gentle greeting bear 
her ; 
Soft though thy petals be, 
And fair, most fair—to me 
Yet softer is her velvet cheek, and fairer. 
Go, go, dear sign ! 
Away! away! 
Go, floweret mine ! 


IV. 
O floweret mine, ° 
O gentle rose, 
Of those 
The fairest that the morning sunlight flushes, 
Tell her thy roseate dye 
In splendour comes not nigh 
The vermeil of her roses when she blushes. 
Go, dear, dear sign ! 
Stay not, sweet rose ! 
Go, floweret mine! 
SOMERS. 


ROSA MICROPHYLLA 


HE double form of this charming old 
Chinese Rose has been long in gardens, 
and should be much oftener seen. It 
is quite unlike any other garden Rose, 
and singularly attractive with its air 
of being perfectly well dressed and well appointed. 
One thinks that it should be planted so as to take 
its place with some beautifully designed marble 
balustrade, or near the enriched plinth of some 
graceful sculpture in a garden of one of the old 
French palaces, accompanied by such living figures 
as the elaborately dressed Court folk of the 
eighteenth century—ladies with hair high-piled 
and powdered, laced and brocaded gowns, and 
all the exaggerated external super-refinement of 
those times. In our own gardens a place should 
be given it against a wall or in some quite sheltered 
place. The flowers are not large—not much more 
than 2} inches across—and are at their prettiest 
when half open and still cup-shaped. In colour 
they are pale pink as to the outer petals, deepening 
to a rich rosy red in the middle. The bud is very 
curious, almost globular, and covered with short 
bristles so stiff and sharp that they are almost 
equal to prickles. The neatly formed leaves 
have usually nine leaflets, sometimes as many as 
fifteen. The stipule is so extremely reduced that ° 
it may be said to be almost wanting. The plant 
grows in a few arching branches about 5 feet 


long. Itn no pruning in the way of shorten- 
ing, but, every l) owths should be 
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Deciduous Antarctic 
Beeches 


HE Antarctic Beeches, of which nine 
specics are now in cultivation, were 
formerly united with the northern 
genus Fagus, which includes our well- 
known indigenous tree F. sylvatica. 
In 1850, however, Blume cstablished the genus 
Nothofagus, which is distinguishcd from Fagus 
proper by its male flowers being solitary or in 
threes, and its nuts being borne singly or in threes 
instead of in pairs as in the northern species. 
Most of the southern Beeches are evergreen, and 
are very distinct in habit. They are natives of 
South America, Australia, Tasmania and New 
Zealand. Of the deciduous species, Nothofagus 
obliqua gives promise of becoming a decidedly 
valuable acquisition to our cultivated trees. 
It was originally introduced by the Veitchian 
collector Lobb in 1849, but no trees of that date 
are apparently now alive. In 1902 it was reintro- 
duced by Elwes, and plants raised from seed sown 
at that time have grown vigorously at Kew and in 
other gardens, and have already reached a height 
of 20 feet to 30 feet. A specimen at Tortworth 
Court, sent from Kew as a pot plant in 1903, 
was about 25 feet high in 1917 and bearing secd. 
As a young tree it is of elegant habit. It appears 
to be perfectly hardy, having withstood the severe 
winters of the past fifteen years without injury. 
This species is a native of Chile and, according 
to Reiche and Elwes, is the most northerly of the 
South American Becches. It used to be the 
dominant tree on the lower slopes of the Andes, 
but is now fast disappearing before the lumber- 
man’s axe. In Chile it grows to a large size, 
attaining a height of 120 feet, and 20 feet to 30 feet 
in girth. This and Nothofagus Dombeyi, which 
has recently been introduced by Mr. F. R. S. 
Balfour, furnish the principal timber supplies 
of Chile. These timbers have been imported 
into England under the name of Chilian Beech. 
The specimen figured shows a flowering branch 
of N. obliqua, from one of the trees at Kew. 
The other deciduous species is Nothofagus 
antarctica, reintroduced by Elwes in 1902. It 
has not grown so vigorously as N. obliqua, but 
trees up to about 18 feet are known in gardens. 
The evergreen species will be dealt with in 
another article. A. BRUCE JACKSON. 


d 


Winter Spraying 


HEN terms become familiar we 

cling to them and use them long 

after changing circumstances have 

rendered them anomalous so far 

as literal meaning is concerned. 
Thus we speak of summer spraying and winter 
spraying, a form of speech reminiscent of the 
early days when spraying was in its infancy 
and was confined to two distinctly limited and 
widely separated seasons of the year. Gradually 
it has been learned -that in order to obtain the 
fullest measure of success, and to deal with the 
multitude of both insect pests and fungoid dis- 
eases of fruit trees, we must spray more frequently, 
over an extended period of the year, and must 
use a greater variety of fluids than was formerly 
the case. We have got further along the road 
of understanding, and it is realised that it is hopeless 
to free our orchards from enemies solely by the 
use of one spraying in the dormant season, and 
another during the active period of full growth and 
animation. As a matter of fact, we are becoming 
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convinced, by a closer study of the life-history 
of our pests and wider knowledge of the chemicals 
that may successfully be used as antidotes, pre- 
ventives and cures, that what we should really 
aim at is a comprehensive calendar of spraying 
which will allocate the use of certain sprays to 
certain months and seasons; and altogether it 
may be maintained that each month should have 
its particular use for the spraying machine. This, 
happily, does not necessarily mean that in every 
garden. and orchard there is necd or occasion 


FRUITING BRANCH OF NOTHOFAGUS OBLIQUA. 


(Lije size, 


to be constantly harnessed to the knapsack or 
yoked to the pump of the larger machine. It is 
not often, one is thankful to say, that one batch 
of trees become victims to the attacks of all the 
kinds of foes extant. Furthermore, it is good to 
know that in many instances a thorough spraying 
with the right stuff at the right time will so 
effectually clear the enemy that there is a period 
of freedom from further attack of the same malady 
or pest extending over two, three, or even five years. 
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area; that some are visited by pests from which 
others enjoy freedom ; and that while some have 
one foe to deal with, the troubles of others are 
concerned with different pests, which must be 
dealt with in their own particular season. Thus, 
in order that all may benefit, THE GARDEN deals 
seasonably with every phase of the subjects, 
leaving readers to discern that which is of direct 
interest to them, and to act upon the advice 
given as and when occasion demands. Much 
damage is done in many orchards by Apple 


(A) MATURE FRUIT. 
From a drawing ty H. Spooner.) 


aphis, the particular variety of aphis which 
is most prevalent upon Apple trees being Aphis 
Pomi. It is true the season at which this pest 
does its damage is during spring, when the young 
foliage is fresh and tender; but this is a difficult 
time for using a spray of sufficient strength, and, 
moreover, Aphis Pomi is a leaf-curler, and the 
majority of the flies will take shelter in the folds 
of the curled-up leaves, where it is extremely 


difficult to brig a spray in contact with them. 
Still, one has to bear in mind that THE GarpEN) |Q |t| Zhe i ives the cue to the 
caters for horticulturists distributed over a wide best tactics to adopt i at, although during the 
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summer period the aphides are viviparous— 
bringing forth live progeny—the later autumn 
females are oviparous, laying a batch of eggs 
which pass through the winter and hatch out in 
spring. To ensure the eggs being deposited in 
close proximity to food for the young generation, 
the fertile females leave the shelter of the curled 
foliage and make their way to the young wood, 
there to deposit the eggs under the leaf-buds. 
This affords a convenient opportunity to annihilate 
the whole stock, for at this season of the year, 
the fruit being gathered and the foliage hard and 
ripening, a powerful wash may safely be used 
which will not only kill any of the adult insects 
that may be crawling over the tree, but can also 
dry up the eggs which have not yet become 
sufficiently hardened to withstand a lime-sulphur 
spray or a nicotine wash. 

A lime-sulphur spray is very useful for several 
of the pests that have to be dealt with between 
the months of October and March; and as there 
are several good brands on the market which are 
ready mixed in accurate proportion and put up 
in convenient quantities for both small and large 
users, it should be the purpose of every owner 
of trees to provide himself with a supply in good 
time for use. Nicotine I always firmly believe in, 
but it is both scarce and expensive. The most 
economical plan is to use a caustic spray or a soft 
soap compound which is guaranteed to contain 
a useful proportion of added nicotine. It is 
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for hosts of sheltering dormant insects and their 
eggs. This task of cleansing the trees of lichen 
and moss is the most pressing need of the moment, 
for clean-barked trees are a first essential to success- 
ful dealing with insect pests, and it is wasting 
half one’s labour to defer the effort to clean the 
trees until the early months of a new year. 

Those whose spraying machines have been 
lying by since the summer spraying of Potatoes 
and other crops should submit them to a close 
inspection. The proper treatment of a spraying 
machine is to thoroughly cleanse it before the 
remnants of the fluids used become dry; but, 
even so, valves, washers and hose perish in time, 
and the most sensible and economical plan is to 
overhaul the machine at the beginning of the 
season and replace any defective parts with 
new. Makers will supply these, the safest plan 
being to send the old part to ensure a perfect 
match. P. BN: 


Potatoes from Seed 


HE raising of Potatoes from seed 
should prove of more than ordinary 
interest, it being evident that success 
in future production and freedom from 
disease can only be obtained constitu- 
tionally. These facts should be to the fore 
every week by the Control Board issuing a schedule 


SEEDLING POTATOES. 


noteworthy that firms which are in a position to 
handle nicotine are of the higher class, and may 
be depended upon only to incorporate it with 
really good and carefully blended preparations ; 
and for my part I should feel confident that I 
had a reliable spray if the makers declared it to 
contain nicotine, and I should also be quite sure 
that the presence of nicotine would vastly improve 
the effectiveness of the spray. American blight, 
treated at this season to a good drenching of a 
caustic wash containing nicotine and soda, potash, 
and some adhesive ingredient, such as treacle or 
soft soap, driven through a coarse nozzle with 
good force, will be far more effectively dealt with 
than is possible during the spring season, and by 
the use of such a fluid we may also cleanse the 
trees of lichen, moss and other choking parasites 
which not only stifle the trees, but provide harbour 


RESULT OF THE IQIQ CROP. 


Of varieties of recent introduction, of which the 
general cultivator knows but little, placing many 
other worn-out varieties as nonentities, owing 
to their weakening propensities. These facts would 
guard the public against inferior varieties, as 
no Potatoes can be truthfully recommended as 
being absolutely immune from disease, should 
it be rampant in the district, although those 
with greater vitality will withstand the ravages 
of disease. 

During the season of 1917 flowers of a white 
round seedling were hybridised with pollen from 
Great Scot and Duchess of Cornwall. After 
harvesting the seed, a small portion was sown 
in a 5-inch pot in March, 1918, about forty of 
the seedlings being planted out in a narrow 
border about 15 inches apart. These grew luxuri- 
antly, yet varied in their vegetation, some being 
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erect, others prostrate; some strong, others 
weak. The produce was lifted in September, 
and a selection of twenty-four varietics made 
for trial, the result of the 1919 crop being 
depicted in the illustration. The shape of the 
tubers is excellent; the pebble shape and kidney 
form are truly of an exhibition standard. In 
colour some are pink and white, some rose- 
coloured, others purple and white, and others 
white-skinned. Several have yellow flesh, and all 
the varieties have shallow eyes. The seven 
largest dishes shown in the illustration contain 
the production of two selected tubers to each 
dish, the remainder being the crop of one tuber 
per dish, 

I believe the only remedy to combat murrain 
and the several diseases of the Potato family is 
to keep their health and stamina by continually 
raising varieties, using discretion and forethought 
by application of selected hybridisation. I find 
the surest method is to tilt the flower with a 
forked stick and apply the pollen early in the 
morning. Several flowers were quite wet with 
dew when the stamens were applied, and many 
set seed after this procedure; while the flowers 
on the trusses unfertilised dropped off. - 

There is no necessity to allow thé seed-pods 
or apples to.remain until they are dead ripe. I 
have found that the seeds will ripen quite well 
if the pods are gathered green. The seeds wil} 
readily leave the pods, and if squeezed out 
and dropped on a piece of blotting-paper they 
will come away quite clean after a couple of 
days. GEORGE LOVELOCK. 


Gardening of the Week 


FOR SOUTHERN GARDENS. 
The Kitchen Garden. 


French Beans.—Plants which are fruiting in 
cold frames must be carefully attended to in the 
matter of ventilating and watering. Water 
should be given before noon on a fine day, so that 
the plants may become dry before night. Admit 
plenty of air when the weather is favourable 
during the day, but close the frames at night 
and cover the lights with mats when there is- 
danger of fiost. Make another sowing in 7-inch 
pots and grow the plants near the glass in a warm 
house. 

Cauliflowers.—W hen the heads are fit for use 
they may be pulled up and hung in a cool shed, 
where thev will keep fresh for several days. During 
frosty weather the plants must be regularly 
examined and the heads protected. Later on, 
when severe frost is expected, the plants which 
are just turning in may be carefully lifted and 
placed closely together in cold fiames. 

Rhubarb.—If the foliage has died down, 2 
few roots may be lifted and left on the ground 
for a few days before placing them in the forcing- 
pit. 

Tarragon.— Roots of this useful herb may be 
dug up and planted in cutting-boxes. A good 
supply may be kept up by placing a box of roots in 
a warm house every three or four weeks. 

Seed Potatoes.—These should be looked over 
carefully and all diseased tubers removed. During 
mild weather plenty of air must be admitted to 
them, but they must be well protected when frost 
is imminent. 

Fruit Under Glass. 

Figs.—Keep a little heat in the pipes during 
cold nights to help the second crop to ripen. This 
will also help to ripen next season’s fruiting wood. 
Admit plenty of air to the trees on fine days, 
and leave the ventilators open a little all through 
the night. Do not allow the roots to become 
too dry. Early pot Fig trees may be pruned and 
cleaned as soon as the leaves have fallen. The 
pruning consists chiefly in thinning out all useless 
growth. They may either be repotted or top- 
dressed, as the case demands. If they are intendec 
for early forcing, make certain that the wood is 


„thoroughly matured) before placing them in the 
lireingheyses—* \7 \7 “eg TS 
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Late Grapes.—It may still be necessary to 
water the borders inside, but this must be done 
before noon on a bright day, so that the atmo- 
sphere may become quite dry before night. It isa 
good plan to place clean straw over the borders 
after watering, to prevent moisture rising to the 
bunches. The bunches should be carefully 
examined once a week to remove decayed berries, 


The Hardy Fruit Garden. 


œ Winter Dressings—The spraying of fruit 
trees has been very much neglected during the 
last five years in some districts, with disastrous 
results. Every effort should be made now to rid 
the trees of all insect pests. The first dressing 
should be given in the autumn, when the insects 
are moving to their winter quarters. Grease- 
proof bands should also be used to trap the insects 
when they are ascending the trees. 


The Flower Garden. 


Roses.—The planting of Roses may be done 
before the severe weather sets in. Plants in 
beds showing signs of exhaustion should be 


replanted. Carefully lift the pleats and ee oe 


heel them in while the ground is being 
prepared for them. A good quantity of 
well-rotted cow-manure, together with 
some fresh loam, should be dug into 
the ground. Plant firmly and see that 
they are well protected when severe 
frost occurs. 


Plants Under Glass. 


General Work.— Remove Roman 
Hyacinths to a cool house or frame 
when ready. They may be placed in 
heat in batches as desired. Paper- 
White Narcissi may be treated likewise. 
Some of the earliest plants of Primula 
sinensis may be placed in more warmth 
to hasten their flowering. These will 
now be in need of stimulants. Poin- 
settias are developing their bracts, and 
the atmosphere must now be kept drier. 
Encourage a circulation of air and keep 
the pipes fairly warm. A temperature 
of 50° or 55° will be quite sufficient un- 
less the outside conditions are unusually 
warm. The plants must be watered 
with great care now. 

E. Harriss. 
(Gardener to Lady Wantage.) 
Lockinge Gardens, Wantage, Berks. 


FOR NORTHERN GARDENS. 


The Kitchen Garden. 


Mushrooms.—Now that the field 
supplies will be almost finished, pre- 
parations should be made for furnishing 
supplies from the Mushroom-house. 
Collect all the horse-manure available 
each morning until sufficient has been 
secured to form a bed. Spread this out 
in small ridges in an open shed, and 
have it turned every day until the whole 
is sweetened. Make up the bed as 
before advised, and spawn when the 
temperature drops to 85°, Í 


Asparagus.— Now that the growths 
have ripened they should be cut down 
close to the ground. Clear the beds of 
weeds and rubbish, and apply a 
moderate covering of decayed manure 
to the surface, lightly covering this with soil from 
the alley. Where crowns are required for forcing, 
these should be selected from some of the older 
beds, lifting only sufficient crowns to meet a 
moderate demand, making preparations for planting 
a fresh stock next spring. 

Runner Beans.—In most cases the supply of 
fresh Beans will have become exhausted. The plants 
Should, however, be gone over and any Beans that 
might still be used should be preserved in jars for 
future use. Pods that have been retained for seed 
Should be gathered and spread out in an airy room 
to dry, when they can be shelled on a wet day, 


The Flower Garden. 


Herbaceous Borders.—Now that labour is 
more plentiful, it will be as well to overhaul these 

ders, which, more than likely, have been 
neglected during the past year or two. There is 
no better time than the present for making a start 
with this important work. Before lifting the 
plants, see that each is correctly named, so as to 
avoid any confusion in replanting. It will not be 
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necessary to save all the roots of the more vigorous- 
growing subjects. Small pieces from the outside 
of the group should be selected and retained. Heel 
the plants in on a vacant piece of ground con- 
venient to the border. As the majority of 
herbaceous plants are gross feeders, the border 
should be deeply trenched and enriched with a 
liberal dressing of farmyard manure and other 
garden refuse, incorporating this with the soil 
as the work proceeds. Planting should be done 
as soon as the ground has settled down. For 
producing an effective display it is always wise to 
put in several plants of each sort, the size of such 
clumps to be determined by the extent of the 
border. 
Plants Under Glass. 


Schizanthuses.—Plants that are expected to 
flower in the early spring should now be given their 
final shift. Although they are by no means 
fastidious as to soil, a good loam suits them best, 
with leaf-mould, sand and a sprinkling of artificial 
manure. Winter them in a cool, airy house, 
keeping them as near the glass as is consistent 


— 


LEYCESTERIA FORMOSA, A PLANT VERY OFTEN SENT 


FOR IDENTIFICATION, 


with safety. The object should be to keep them as 
short-jointed as possible. 

Crotons.— The present is a suitable time to 
propagate these decorative stove plants, pro- 
vided, of course, that a good bottom-heat is at 
command. Select the best-coloured shoots and 
insert them singly in small pots, plunging them in 
fibre in a close frame and keeping them shaded 
during spells of bright sunshine. 


Fruit Under Glass. 

Vineries.—Houses containing late Grapes should 
be kept dry, and as the nights become colder a little 
fire-heat should be turned on. Examine the 
bunches from time to time and remove any 
decayed berries. Vines in earlier houses, from which 
the bunches have been cut, will be all the bette: if 
the shoots are cut back to about half their length ; 
the floor space can then be used for storing plants 
for a time. 

Joun HIGHGATE. 
(Head-gardener to the Marquis of Linlithgow.) 
Hopetoun, South Queensferry, Linlithgow. 
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October Work Among 
the Vegetables 


Dic and store Potatoes. Nothing is gained by 
leaving the tubers too long in the ground. Select 
and keep by themselves all tubers intended for 
seed sets next spring. 

Lift and store Carrots and Beetroots before 
frost sets ia. 

Earth Celery well up, so as to protect it. Indeed, 
all crops requiring protection will have to be seen 
to presently. 

Lift Cauliflowers that are ready and place where 
they will not be injured by frost. Lift the plants 
with balls of soil adhering to the roots. Later 
ones should also be looked over. Gather the 
leaves up, and tie over the heads to protect them. 

Endive and Lettuce should be lifted 

-3 and placed in cold frames. Plant 
Endive very deeply, and so help 
blanching. 

Store Onions in a dry place. Feed 
Leeks liberally while the weather con- 
linues mild. 

Make a plantation of August-sown 
Cabbages for early use. Prick out a 
quantity of plants for later require- 
ments. A few inches apart either way 
will suffice for these. 

Apply a good top-dressing to Aspara- 
gus beds. Well-rotted manure will do 
best. 

Hoe Onions that are growing for 
spring use. Choose fine weather for this 
work. Clear off all weeds. 

Collect all vegetable refuse and forma 
compost heap. Burn all dry, withered 
rubbish. 

Clean and fork over Rhubarb plots. 
Divide old stools to fill up vacant 
places or make new beds. Keep the 
sets 3 feet apart. Cover the ground 
with littery manure. 

Give the garden a general tidying up. 
Manure and dig all vacant ground. J. W. 


Leycesteria formosa 


I am anxious to identify the plant of 
which I enclose a rough sketch. It 
grows in a garden here and is about 
the same height as a well-grown Elder. 
The arrangement of the berries is 
slightly similar to that of the Spindle 
Tree. I should be glad if you could 
tell me its name. 

Bideford. E. M. MEREDITH. 

[The plant, a sketch of which is sent 
for identification, is Leycesteria formosa. Curiously 
enough, it is a plant which is often sent to u3 
for identification, It is acurious and very graceful 
shrub. The white flowers hang in drooping 
tassels on the ends of the shoots and on side 
shoots near the ends of the branches. They are 
set in conspicuous reddish bracts. As the season 
advances they turn into dark red berries, the 
accompanying bracts deepen in colour, and the 
tassels hang more heavily. The pointed leaves 
are large and handsome; the hollow green stems 
thick, but. not clumsy. The whole shrub is 
uncommon and distinctly desirable. It is a native 
of the Himalaya, but hardy in our southern 
counties. It is curious that so good a thing 
should be unknown in so many gardens. It may 
be propagated either by seeds or by cuttings of 
thej young. srawths inf splid E g] 
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HE chief things of the 
consignments of Apples and Pears from the 
Cape and elsewhere. The senders of these 
Cape Pears have learnt a good deal of the 
art of packing since they started operations, 
and now the bulk arrives in tip-top condition. 
The boxes of “Fancy Pears” — mostly 
Durondeau, apparently—are very good indeed, and the 
retailer need only take off the cover, when the beautiful 
colour and orderly appearance of the fine fruits sell them 
at sight. Doyenné du Comice, the best of all Pears, 
from California, also comes in fine condition, and although 
the flavour may be a little below that of English fruits, 
it is very good. Calabash and other Pears come in tubs, 
as a rule in splendid order, though a few are bruised. 
seurré d'Anjou, Windsor and Bergamottes from over- 
seas are other Pears now in the markets. 

But, good as they are, they do not equal the flavour 
of the best English samples. Louise Bonne of Jersey, 
Marguerite Marillat and Pitmaston Duchess, for example, 
are excellent and not really dear at 12s. to 20s, per bushel, 
though, of course, selected fruits, packed separately, 
realise much more, and the retail price is correspondingly 
high. I have not yet come across any sensational 
prices for extra special Pears this season, but last year 
I knew a case where 3s. 6d. each was returned by a well- 
known salesman for wall fruits of Doyenné du Comice. 
What the consumer had to pay I hardly like to guess. 

With foreigu Apples now in it would have been thought 
that prices of home-grown would have remained steady, 
but they are rising and soon will be very high. Few 
trade growers store Apples in bulk, so by Christmas th¢ 
supply of English Apples is short. 

When the foreign Apples come in, the scene in the 
salerooms is most bewildering to the visitor if he succeeds 
in entering. The auctioneer, with his clerk, is perched 
on his rostrum, and in front the crowd congregates, many 
on a curious kind of reversed grand stand, others on the 
floor. Armed with a large wooden hammer the auctioncer 
recites the descriptions in a high-pitched, raucous voice, 
so rapidly that to the uninitiated it is a torrential flow of 
slurred words, utterly unintelligible, punctuated by 
vigorous rapid-fire blows on the ledge of his rostrum as 
each bidder catches his eye. In this way thousands of 
fruits are quickly sold. A similar procedure is carried 
out with all imported fruits, except Bananas. These 
latter, by the way, have declined in price with increased 
Oranges to be had, though not enough to materially affect 
prices to the consumer; but now the retailer will reap 
a living profit from Bananas, which for some little time 
past have often been sold at a loss. 

English Grapes clear very slowly, and splendid bunches 
may be had at from 2s. 6d. per lb.; but tub Grapes, 
particularly the Museat packed in cork chippings, go 
very well. These are of quite passable flavour and can 
be retailed at 10d. or 1s. per Ib. Plums are practically 
over, though Blackberries are sufficiently plentiful. 

Nuts of many kinds are in season, but for some un- 
explained reason very dear. Tomatoes have naturally 
increased in price. The values of English, which are 
so superior, are not much affected by the enormous 
consignments of Continental fruits. 

In the vegetable market the great demand is for Brussels 
Sprouts, which fetch very high prices. Cabbages are in 
full supply, though not many Savoys are about. Garlic 
from the South of France is particularly large and clean 
this vear, and Onions are also firm and of good appearance. 

October 17. A. COSTER. 


ANSWERS 
TO CORRESPONDENTS 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 


WHEN TO PRUNE A MAGNOLIA (E. S. M.).—The 
spring is the best time to prune the Magnolia, if any pruning 
is needed. The pruning and attention consist in cutting 
away any thin and partly dead shoots there may be under 
the upper healthy branches. Such are of no use, and their 
removal will benefit the upper branches and help them to 
tlower all the earlier. Should there be a congestion of the 
healthy surface branches, cut away the weakest of those 
causing the congestion. This will also help the earlier 
flowering. ‘Tie in any shoots which may unduly fall out 
of line and affect the surface harmony of the whole. The 
free flowering of Magnolia grandiflora comes only with 
mature age. 


moment are the 


THE GREENHOUSE. 


WHEN TO CUT BACK OLEANDERS(E. S. M.).—These 
should be cut back to the length you wish early in March, 
and the plants so cut back immediately introduced into 
strong stove-heat. This will cause them to break freely. 
As soon as young shoots make their appearance, turn the 
plants out of their pots, shake away some of the old soil, 
and then repot in clean pots a size larger than the old 
ones. See that the pots are effectively drained (a depth 
of 1§ inches with clean potsherds, broken small). The soil 
should consist of the following: To a peck of fibrous 
turfy loam add half a pint of silver sand and the same of 
bone-meal, well mixing. Pot firmly by well ramming the soil 
into the pot. As soon as new roots have taken hold of the 
new soll, remove the plants to a house with an inter- 
mediate tempecrature—something between a greenhouse 
and stove heat. Treated in this way they will form nice 
bushy plants bythe autumn, It will be better not to pinch 
the young shoots the first year, but they may be shortened 
the following spring if it is desired to have the plants still 

wre bushy. 


THE GARDEN. 


FRUIT GARDEN. 


EARLY DESSERT APPLES (Mrs. K., Athy).—Two 
of the best Apples to ripen between Beauty of Bath 
a Cox's Orange Pippin are St. Everard and James 

rieve. 


APPLE ROUNDWAY MAGNUM BONUM (R. H., 
Handsworth).—We do not think you will regret. planting 
this variety. Itis bettorada pted for growing asa standard 
or bush than as a cordon. Usually it is not a free bearer, 
but its splendid quality atones for this. Try those firms 
advertising fruit trees for sale in the columns of TIE 
GARDEN. 


APPLES UNSATISFACTORY IN A SMALL GARDEN 
(A. E. B.).—You have evidently been disappointed in 
the varictics you have grown. To enable us to help 
you to obviate a mistake of this sort in the future, we 
ask you to kindly name the varieties you have grown ; 
also please indicate the character of your soil and subsoil. 
Sometimes the planting and sometimes the soil is at fault, 
and often overcropping is responsible for poor quality in 
the Apple, as in other fruits. On hearing again from you 
on these few particulars we will do our best to help you. 

THE CRACKING OF PEACHES (EF. S. M.).—The 
cracking of Peaches, as of the Pear, is due to a fungoid 
disease warping their skins and preventing development 
as growth increases. Some varieties are more subject to 
attack than others, the variety Victoria more particularly. 


HOISTING THE GIANT FLAGSTAFF AT KEW. 


The best way we have found of getting rid of the disease 
is to carcfully collect the leaves as they fall and burn them ; 
also to clear away 3 inches of the surface soil under the 
tree and burn this also, if possible, substituting for it 
a top-dressing of turfy loam with a small portion of 
lime and bone-meal added, well mixing the same before 
applying, and treading firmly down, afterwards painting 
the tree and its branches with the following mixture : 
To half a pound of flowers of sulphur add a quarter of a 
pound of soft soap, mixing together with hot water into 
athick emulsion; then add half a gallon of soft water and 
paint as above with a soft brush, taking care not to injure 
the flower-buds. 

SUCKERS FROM THE ROOTS OF PLUM AND 
DAMSON TREES, AND OTHER QUESTIONS (A. C., 
Sandwich).—These rise from the roots of the stock on which 
the fruit trees are grafted or budded. Such stocks are 
Plum stocks. If taken up with portions of root they 
would in time grow into Plum trees; but what sort of 
Piums they would bear we cannot say. You can obtain 
new sorts of Apples and Piums by sowing the pips of one 
and the stones of the other, and then grafting the young 
plants (or budding) on young Pium stocks; or if you do not 
mind waiting, the seedlings in time would bear Plums 
and Damons without grafting or budding. The usual 
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way is by intercrossing the pollen of the flower of one sort. 
with that of another sort. This must be done when the 
trees are in tlower. 


KITCHEN GARDEN. 


KIDNEY BEANS (Cheshire).—It is im ble to say 
from the description given what variety of Bean is referred 
to. There are large numbers of round-podded varieties 
of the dwarf and also of the climbing French Bean, and 
some, both of the green forms and of the waxpods (yellow), 
are stringless and may therefore be cooked whole without 
further preparation than washing. These varieties are 
much more cultivated in France and America than in 
this country, and require, on the whole, in all probability, 
a hotter summer than ours to bring them to fullest 
perfection, although many will yield a satisfactory crop—- 
not approaching, however, the glowing accounts of their 
fruitfulness given in American writings. King of the 
Waxpods, and Dwarf Princess, with deep green pods, 
are both fairly good croppers here, and quite worth 
cultivating. 


— 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


DRYING FLOWERS, FOLIAGE AND BERRIES FOR 
WINTER DECORATION (L. F. B.).—A great many 
flowers belonging to the Natural Order Compositæ may 
be carefully dried, and are then of considerable value 
for winter decoration. Chief among them are Acroclinium, 
with rose and white flowers; Ammobium alatum, white ; 
Helichrysum, with Daisy-like flowers of different colours ; 
Helipterum, whose flowers are white and pink; and 
Rhodanthe Manglesii, the silvery pink or white blossoms 
of which are much admired. Grasses are extremely useful 
for winter decoration. There is a great amount of differ- 
ence to be found among them, varying as thev do from 
the delicate Hair Grass to its massive relative from the 
Pampas of South America. These different Grasses should 
be cut just before they attain maturity, and be hung 
up head downwards in a dry situation. Other subjects 
available for the same purpose are Statice sinuata, mauve > 
S. Bondueltlii, yellow; S. Suworowii, rose; and 8. spicata, 
reddish, all of which are annuals; and the perennial S. 
latifolia. To these, among herbaceous subjects may 
be included Honesty, Eryngiums of sorts, Globe Amaranth, 
Chinese Lantern Plant (Physalis Franchetii) and the 
Fuller’s Teasel. All of these and the Composites as 
well should be treated as advised for the Grasses. The 
different berried subjects, such as Cotoneasters, Berberis. 
Hollics and Thorns, will keep fresh for a long time in a 
dry state. Sprays of bright-coloured leaves should 
be cut as soon as the leaves acquire their brightest tints, 
before there is any sign of their dropping. To make 
doubly sure, a drop of floral gum may be sopie just 
at the union of the leaf-stalk and the bark of the shoots. 


NAMES OF FRUIT.—/. G.. Liverpool.—Pears: 2. 
Urbaniste; 3, Easter Beurré; 6. Winter Nelis; 7. Thomp- 
son’s; 9, Old Bergamotte; 10, Maréchal de la Cour; 23. 
Belle Julie; 31, Pitmaston Duchess.——H. G. C., Hants,— 
1, King ofthe Pippins; 2, Blenheim Orange.——A. P. S., 
Redlynch.—Bramley’s Seedling ——T. G.—King of the 
Damson.. R. H., Weymouth.—Chatiey’s Kernel, 
dessert, December to March.—wM. J. T., Walton-on-the- 
Hill.—Pyrus Schiedeckerii (useful for making jellies). 
H. R. D. M.—1, Weilington; 2, Adam’s Fivecrown; 3, 
Conference; 4, Verulam; 5, probably small Maréchal de 
ia Cour; 7. Fertility; 8, Bergamot; 9, sma!) Durondeau ; 
10, resembles Doyennédu Comice—please send later. 
G. Y., Brough.—1, Betty Greson ; 2, Wellington; 3, Withing- 
ton Fiilbasket; 4, Cellini. —— A. G. W.—1, Striped 
seaufin; 2, Potts’ Seedling; 3, Mère du Ménage; 4, 
Hambledon deux Ans,——~ Westmorland. — Apples: 1, 
Stamford Pippin; 2, Sugarloaf; 3, Lane's Prince 
Albert; 4, Lord Burghley; 5, Potts’ Seedling; 6, Golden 
Noble; 7, Yorkshire Beauty; 8. Pear Bcurré Clairgeau ; 
9, too poor to name. 


NAMES OF PLANTS.—Interested.—Populus balsami- 
fera (Balsam Poplar).——Rev. Canon L.—a, Geranium 
Wilfordi (not native) we believe—the specimen was too 
faded to enable us to name definitely; B, G. sylvaticum 
(native); ©, G. Endressi (not native); D, G. Robertianum: 
(native). The following are also wild: pheum, pyre- 
naicum, pratense, sanguineum, dissectum, lucidum, and 
co\umbinum. 


PUBLICATION RECEIVED. 


Journal of Genetics, Vol. VIII., No. 4; September, 1919. 
Edited by W. Bateson, M.A., F.R.S., and R. C. Punnett. 
M.A., F.R.S. Published by the Cambridge University 
Press, Fetter Lane, London, E.C.4: price 12s. net. 


The Flagstaff at Kew 


Tue gigantic flagstaff presented to the Royal 
Gardens, Kew, by the Government of British 
Columbia was hoisted into position by Messrs. 
Coubro and Scrutton, Mastmakers, 18, Billiter 
Street, London, E.C., on Saturday last. The flag- 
staff is 214 feet long, 2 feet 9 inches in diameter at 
base, and 1 foot in diameter at the top. The 
weight of the pole is about 18 tons. This monster 
Douglas Fir, once the price of a forest in British 
Columbia, must have been at least 300 feet in height 
when felled. The breaking of the flag, which is, 
we understand, 36 feet wide by 18 feet, will take 

? nis said to be about 


place later. Eata 
I AS 


No. 2502.—VoL. LXXXIII,] 


HE recent dispute between the Board 

of Agriculture and an employer on the 

question of a gardener’s wages has 

brought many letters from readers 

asking what is a fair wage for a gardener. 

There is not much that we can add to the proposals 
made in our issue of March 29, and if the suggestions 
there made had been adopted, the dispute referred 
to would never have arisen. It has been stated 
in our correspondence columns that high wages 
would lead to reduced staffs and subsequent 
unemployment, and we believe this to be true ; 
but it should also be pointed out that a number 
of trained gardeners are giving up gardening, as 
they are unable to obtain 30s. per week beyond 
their usual allowances. Inferior wages encourage 
inferior work, and if the services of the best men 
are to be retained it must be made worth theic 
while to do so. The increase in cost of living 
may not affect the gardener in the same way as 
workers in other industries, because the wage 
may be supplemented in many ways, for such is 
the custom of the country. There may be a 
house, with considerations such as coal, lighting, 
vegetables, fruit and milk. However, it should 
be a simple matter to place a value on these 
considerations, and employers and gardeners 
should settle the wage question between them- 
selves, and so preserve that ancient feeling of 
friendliness existing between the garden owner 
and the gardener. 
Gentiana sino- 
ornata.—This beautiful 
Chinese Gentian is a 
valuable autumn-flower- 
ing plant, coming into 
bloom early in October 
and lasting well through 
the month of November 
if the weather is not 
too inclement. It loves 
a moist, half -shady 
position and quickly 
forms a good-sized tuft 
with decumbent stems 
up to 6 inches long 
clothed with narrow 
leaves and bearing at 
the top single rich deep 
blue flowers. This plant 
is one of Forrest’s dis- 
coveries, he having found 
it in 1906 growing in 
open, moist, stony situa- 
tions on mountain 
meadows on the Lichiang 
range in North-West 
Yunnan at an altitude 
of 12,000 to 13,000 feet. 
G. sino-ornata is the 
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C iinese representative of the Himalayan G. ornata 
which it much resembles, but is of a more robust 
habit and more amenable to cultivation in this 
country. Other Gentians of this section include 
the pale blue G. Farreri, which is a welcome com- 
panion to the above, and G. Veitchiorum, an 
earlier introduction also from Western China. 

Viburnum rhytidophyllum.—the fine specimen 
of this, growing in Mrs. Chambers’ garden at 
Grayswood Hill, Haslemere, is probably one of 
the first plants introduced from China into this 
country. It is quite unlike any other member 
of this great family. It attains a height of 
fully 10 feet, with handsome leaves measuring 
7 inches long, and with its great bunches of red 
berries, which gradually turn to black in autumn, 
is a magnificent sight. It is now much seen 
in gardens, in shrubberies as a rule, where it is 
most effective, but occasionally it serves as an 
isolated plant on a lawn. 

Rhododendron azaleoides.—This is a valuable 
little shrub, if only for the fact that it blooms in 
late June when most of the others are over. 
It is the result of a cross between R. (Azalea) 
viscosum and R. maximum, and grows to about 
3 feet. Perfectly hardy, semi-deciduous, and an 
easy doer in ordinary loam and leaf-mould, R. 
azaleoides is a good subject for any cool corner 
of the rock garden or border. The flowers are 
large, borne in abundant clusters, and are white, 


GENTIANA SINO-ORNATA, NOW FLOWERING IN THE ROCK GARDEN AT 
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tinted with rosy lilac. They are deliciously 
fragrant, and last a long time if not exposed to 
the full noonday sun. 

A Beautiful Italian Starwort.—Given an award 
of merit by the Royal Horticultural Society in the 
autumn of 1914, Aster Amellus King George was, 
and is still, a distinct advance among the dwarf- 
growing Michaelmas Daisies. About 2 feet in 
height, the spreading inflorescences last in beauty 
throughout September. The deep bluish violet 
flowers are 2} inches to 3 inches in diameter, with 
a rich yellow centre. In addition to its value in 
the border it is appreciated and in considerable de- 
mand for cutting. 

Aster Henry Adams.—Belonging to the Novi- 
Belgii section of Michaelmas Daisies, Henry Adams 
is a conspicuously beautiful variety. Growing 
4 feet to 5 feet high, the plants are vigorous and 
freely branched. The large, dark blue flowers have 
several rows of petals and are borne on stout stems. 
In addition to its value in the flower borders and 
to cut for long-stemmed vases, Henry Adams is 
one of the best Michaelmas Daisies to mass in the 
pleasure grounds. During October masses of the 
blue colour form a wonderfully effective contrast 
to the glorious autumn tints of trees and shrubs. 

A Trap for White Fly on Tomatoes.—In the 
course of a letter to a contemporary journal, 
Professor Lefroy of South Kensington suggests 
a method of combatirg the depredations of white 
fly, which appears to be 
a very simple expedient 
for keeping this scourge 
in check. For the pur- 
poses of certain experi- 
ments he tried to 
establish white fiy on 
his Tomato plants, for 
which purpose he in- 
troduced a number of 
infested leaves; but he 
happened to have grow- 
ing in the same house 
several pots of Dwarf 
Beans, and these at- 
tracted all the fly. To 
quote his own words: 
“I have entirely failed 
to get white fly on my 
Tomatoes, but have it 
heavily on the Beans.” 
Continuing, he says, 
" Tomato and Cucumber 
growers ought to try 
Dwarf Beans as a trap 
crop. They are easily 
grown, and the infested 
plants can be either cut 
off(and burnt, or dipped 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


(The Editor is not responsible for the opinions 
expressed by correspondents.) 


NARCISSUS CYCLAMINEUS. 


AN any reader of THE GARDEN tell me where 


I can purchase bulbs of this little Daffodil ?. 


I have sought the autumn catalogues in vain for 
it.—HERBERT MAXWELL, Monreith. 


LINARIA ALPINA. 


HERE are very few rockery plants more 
attractive and useful than Linaria alpina 


It is interesting to learn from Curtis’ Botanica 
that it~ 


Magazine, 1791, Vol. IV., page 205, 
was cultivated in England in 1570 by Mr. Hugh 
Morgan.—F. A. STURGE, Coed Efa, near W rham. 


AGAPANTHUS IN THE OPEN. 


A GROUP of Agapanthus (African Lily) 

has been growing outdoors in Heather 
in my shrubbery for the last three years, protected 
only in winter by a few Fir branches. We arc 
300 feet above sea level. Last winter was a 
sufficiently severe test, in all conscience; so 
this is a good example of what can be done in the 
South, sheltered from wind, and a warm soil.. 
A. D. OLIvIeR (Colonel), Stapley Hill, Winchfield, 
Hants, 


ROCK GARDENS AND THEIR CRITICS. 


[N reference to recent contributions from “ Anne 
Amateur ” and others, may I quote the follow“ 

ing lines from Pope? Y 
“To build, to plant, whatever you intend, 

To rear the column, or the arch to bend, 

To swell the terrace, or to sink the gcot; 

In all, let nature never be forgot. 

But treat the goddess like a modest fair, 

Nor overdress, nor leave her wholly bare ; 

Let not cach beauty everywhere be spied, « 

When half the skill is decently to hide. 

He gains all points who pleasingly confounds, 

Surprises, varies, and conceals the bounds.” 
—E. B. HANDLEY. . g 


ehai 


THE NATIONAL ROSE SOCIETY AND 
TEA ROSES. 


"THANK you, Mr. Easlea; I think you speak 

for the vast Majority of Rose-lovers. Per- 
sonally, I look upon the baskets of Roses as the 
most delightful exhibits in the National Rose 
Society’s show, and, after the novelties, the most 
interesting. For twenty years past or more 
I have warned people against selecting varieties 
from the show boxes when they are ordering 
Roses for their gacdens, for the kinds which produce 
show blooms and which otherwise make good 
garden Roses are few and far between. Not for 
a moment do I wish to run down show blooms, 
The man who can grow them is proud of bis success, 
and it must be freely admitted that the show 
blooms are in themselves lovely. One often sees 
overgrown Cabbages and such things, but rarely 
an overgrown Rose. All I say is that if one wants 
to select garden Roscs, the place to look for them 
(failing a trial garden) isin the baskets and not in 
the show boxes.—A. H. PEARSON, Lowdham. 


GARDEN ROSES. 


HACUN a son goût. While frecly admitting 
that an exhibition bloom of one of the Roses 
mentioned by Mr. Speight is a thing of beauty, 
I contend that he same Rase bushes are not 
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joys through the whole Rose season as are many 
of the varieties so curtly dismissed by him as 
“ bunched stuff.” On the contrary, I cordially 
agree with the suggestion of Mr. E. H. Jenkins 
that most amateur growers desire varieties that, 
while not being without beauty of form and 
colour, still flower freely and continuously. This 
writer’s recommendation that urban authorities 
should be induced to establish Rose gardens in 
the vicinity of the large cities is an excellent one, 
4ud quite within the province of the parks and 
sardens committees. In this connection perhaps 
T may be allowed to refer to the Rose garden 
in the Calderstones Park of the Liverpool Corpora- 
tinn, situated within four miles of the centre of 
tue city. It was through secing the beds of 


_ decorative Roses there that I was induced to 


try my hand at their cultivation, and I am now 
pleased to say that my small collection of fifty 
trees gives constant pleasure in my home and 
even occasionally provides a “bunch” for an 
invalid friend, and thus enables me to experience 
the joys so eloquently depicted by “ Somers ” 
in your most interesting Rose Number cf the 
4th inst.—Ciry Worker. 


SPRAYING CROPS. 


VERYONE agrees with you, I think (issue 
September 20, page 466), that agitators are 
not so necessary in knapsack Sprayers as in larger 
machines which cannot be shaken ; but very high 
authorities believe that agitators are essential 
even in knapsack sprayers, and, thanks to the 
Food Production Department of the Board of 
Agriculture and Fisherics, 72, Victoria Street, 
Westminster, I have found at least four firms 
that stock knapsack machines with agitators, and 
the same Department has been so good as to 
inspect several and to recommend them. If 
any of your readers are in search of a knapsack 
sprayer with an agitator, I will gladly pass on 
to them the information given to me, or would 
advise them to write to the same quarter, where 
they will meet with the utmost courtesy, It is 
a great gain at last to be able to write to a Govern- 
ment Department on matters connected with 
gardening and to find them ready to give every 
assistance. Personally I have invested in a Four 
Oaks Sprayer of the “ Conqueror ” pattern, which 
is not a knapsack sprayer but a larger machine ; 
for, although I have but 200 trees, I am determined 
to attack fruit pests as never before. In my 
garden Psylla mali, or Apple sucker, is swarming, 
and to it, and not to the frost, I attribute the poor 
crop of last year. In fifteen neighbouring gardens 
I have examined I have found it in every one, 
and in not a single case was the owner aware of 
the fact. Why is it that much is said about 
winter moths, Codlin moths, and aphides, the harm 
of which enemies people can see for themselves, 
whereas hardly a word of watning is given about 
Apple sucker and the enormous damage dene by 
it, a great part of which is attributed to frost ? 
Professor Theobald, in his “ Insect Pests of Fruit,” 
secms to be one of the few who understand and 
point out the great mischief which Apple sucker 
can do. Having read what he has to Say on this 
pest, I can now understand a little the words 
of an unknown grower at the Chelsea Show when 
he said to me: “ By spraying I have been able to 
save ninety per cent. of my Apple crop, and I have 
come up to this spraying demonstration to learn 
how to save the remaining ten per cent.” 
Several varicties of nozzle are required. 

On my Rose trees I find leaf .hoppers, which 
look just like Psylla mali, and in a Quickthorn 
hedge forming the boundary of one side of my 
garden there are many also. Professor Theobald 
Says this last is Psylla cratægi, and the Rose 
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leaf hopper he-calls by another name. To the 
ordinary man all three look just the same. Can 
you tell me whether the Rose and Quickthorn 
leaf hoppers do any harmto the Apple trees ? 
As far as I can see, the Rose leaf hopper does no 
harm to the Roses.—R. M., Hertford. 

[We are not* disposed to disagree with our 
esteemed correspondent when he advocates an 
agitator even in a knapsack machine, except that 
even a slight addition to the weight (which at 
best must exceed 301b.) is a serious item, and the 
necessity is small in a machine that is on the 


-move and should be emptied in from fifteen to 


twenty minutes—not long enough for a good fluid 
to settle. As to the detrimental capacity of 
Psylla mali, we fully agree. We have dealt 
with it many times in season, and will do so again. 
Regarding the Rose leaf hopper, it is a sucking 
feeder, and, of course, by sucking sap does a certain 
amount of harm; but it is so active in its move- 
ments and feeds over so wide an area that it is 
only when present in formidable numbers that it 
has any apparent effect. The Rose leaf hopper 
will only trouble fruit trees when Roses are un- 
available. By spraying Roses with a nauseous 
wash, such as Quassia or potassium sulphide, 
the insects may be driven to neighbouring Apple 
trees, whence they may again be driven by 
spraying with similar fluid. A nicotine-sulphur 
wash applied just before the young leaves break 
from the buds will kill the oncoming genera- 
tion.—Ep.] 


UNPROFITABLE APPLES. 


ALSO regret to see “ Planter” decrying the 

Apples he mentions, viz., Worcester Pearmain, 
Allington and Bismarck. I now chiefly refer to 
Worcester Pearmain, an Apple I have grown for 
vely many years and always have had a splendid 
crop. I have a tree which I call my son’s tree, 
as he so much enjoyed the fruit, and I sent a 
quantity to France, where he and his brother- 
officers were delighted with them ; and it is the 
favourite Apple with my friends in this neigh bour- 
hood. If “ Planter’s” advice on this one is a 
sample of his opinion on Apples, I must say, without 
meaning any offence, I should be very doubtful 
in accepting it. 
in his soil or climate, and I might say the same of a 


really good and much valued Apple, Cox’s Orange 
Pippin, as with me it was a complete failure and 


was a small, hard, wizened Apple not fit toeat ; but 
I should be foolish to condemn it on this account, 


as possibly the soil may have been unsuitable and. 
probably 4 ual not the knowledge to treat’ it 
I, however, claim 
to know a good Apple when I see and taste it, 
like a woman in ancient history who “ saw that 
the tree was good for food and that it was a d 
to the eves,” and I should not be surprised to know 
that her selection in that beautiful garden was a ` 
Worcester Pearmain.—BELFAST. 


rovetly, not being an expert. 


PROPOSED APPLE SOCIETY. 


N answer to your correspondent “ Georgos,’ 
Apple William Crump is said to be a crots 
between Cox's Orange Pippin and Worcester 
It favours the latter in appearance 
of both fruit and tree, but yet has a suspicion of 
a“ Coxy ” flavour. In consequence of its affinity 
in growth to Worcester Peacmain it is, of course, 
much more hardy and sturdy in constitution. 
I planted a trial bush tree in my garden about 
six years ago, and it has borne each year Since, 
but, nevertheless, gives one the impression that 
it is not so free fruiting as Worcester Pearmain, 
but better than Cox's Orange Pippin. There 
is much to be said in-favour of the cstablishment 
of an. Apple, Pear and/(Fruit Society (of course 


Pearmain. 


He may have been unfortunate 


elight 
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to be. affiliated with the Royal Horticultural 
Society), but we need someone to set the idea in 
motion. Pro tem., I would not mind gathering 
together the motive forces if those interested 
would communicate with me at my temporary 
address, 49, Ickburgh Road, Clapton, E.5.— 
LAURENCE J. Cook, 


HE notes anent a proposed Apple society 

should appeal to many who live in orchard 
counties, and infuse a special interest in those who 
do not. ‘‘ Georgos’’’ comments on page 482 
induce me to write a few words in favour of such 
a movement, as the. fruit alone is a valuable 
food asset and is well backed by the old saying, 
‘“ An Apple a day keeps the doctor away’’; yet 
how many children attending the various schools 
ever taste the fruit after gathered in? Few, very 
few indeed. Undoubtedly the cultivation and 
want of knowledge of suitable 
varieties are still a necessity. 
In reference to fertility in the new 
and newer sorts, this can 
readily be’ overcome by making 
it a practice to intermix affinity 
pollinators to ensure a crop 
—a wise endeavour and a safe- 
guard. The varieties I can recom- 
mend are Worcester Pearmain, 
Bismarck and Lord Suffield. 
Whether the desire is for crops in 
the orchard or in the garden, 
these sorts will be found a real 
boon if planted on the westward 
side, arrarging one affinity tree 
to about eight of other varieties ; 
meaning that it would require 
one Worcester Pearmain to 
eight trees of, say, Cox’s Orange 
Pippin, andsoon. Apple trees are 
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second and late season varieties, besides engen- 
dering a forward movement. 
varieties have gone to the cider-mill previously, 
and have only been recently found to be as 
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valuable as the so-called best A society formed 
to elucidate, to assist .with real live information, 
would, I feel sure, receive general and favourable 
support.—GEORGE LOVELOCK. 


FLOWERS 


By SIR HERBERT MAXWELL, BART., F.R.S., V.M.H. 


NY herbaceous plants that remain bright 
through October deserve honourable 
mention. The list is a short one. 
Two species of Monkshood or Wolf s-bane 
shall head it—Aconitum columbianum 

(usually listed as A. Fischeri) from North America, 
and A. Wilsoni, a recent importation from China. 


gross feeders and require a f 
good loamy soil to bring their ick Whe es 
products to perfection. Still, much AGE ù a 
may be done to assist them A 


if forethought and skill are used 
at an opportune time. Bone-meal, 
basic slag and mulching with 
decayed manure will greatly assist 
development and colour. The 
eounties interested in Apple 
cultivation, viz., Kent, Somerset, 
Herefordshire, Worcestershire and 
Devon, ought to form a society, 
based on a scale of education, 
to foster initiation and interest. 
There are many of the older 
sorts passing out of cultivation, 
and in some cases unbeatable 
on certain soils, which to my 
mind ought to be still propagated. 
To attempt to name them would T 
be of little help, as each county 
Apple-growing district has several, 
and in a sense colonised, 
suiting that particular soil and 
giving splendid returns yearly. 
One does not wish to advocate 
inferior sorts just out of sentiment; but, living 
as. I do among the orchards of Herefordshire, I 
feel assured there is a great commercial value in 
several of these older neglected sorts; and an 
Apple society would bring enlightenment to many 
of the orchardists of these counties and foster an 
interest previously unthought of. After the 
society is formed and founded, the shows could 
be arranged to be held in each of their county 
towns, say, Maidstone for Kent, Hereford for its 
shire, and so on, commencing the first exhibition in 
September. Shows in October, November, Decem- 
ber, January and March would embrace early, 


POLYGONUM 


EQUISETIFORME, A LITTLE-KNOWN 
FLOWER FOR THE ROCK GARDEN. 


It is hard to say which is the better. On the whole 
I prefer the Chinaman, because its foliage is richer 
and the blue of its blossoms clearer than the 
other; but both are excellent, and are in full 
beauty on this October 20. A third species, 
the Climbing Aconite (I know not whether it is 
A. volubile, Vilmorinianum or uncinatum) is also 
in full flower, but its blue tends to slatiness. 
Rudbeckia speciosa (generally known as R. 
Newmanni) makes a brilliant display at this 
season. It has none of the coarseness from which 
some of its taller relatives suffer, and, being only 
15 inches or 18 inches high, deserves a place in 
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the front of the border. Polygonum vaccinifolium . 
from the Himalayas offers an even more marked 
contrast to the rampant growth of others of the - 
genus. It is now very gay on a retaining wall, 
over which it spreads a close carpet of dark foliage, — 
thickly studded with bright rose Heath-like spikes | 
It does not stand strong sunshine. | 

Very different from all other’ 

Knotweeds is Polygonum equiseti- | 

forme, which I received from Kew |! 

Gardens some years ago. As its’ 

specific title denotes, it has much | 

the appearance of a Mares-tail 

(Equisetum), till in autumn the long | 

dark green stalks become sprinkled ` 

along their whole length—some. 

24 inches — with small white, 

flowers. Polygonum cuspidatum : 
is very beautiful in woodland: 
at this season, the panicles of: 
white flowers suggesting fine filigree 
or lacework, anę they have a most. 
delicate perfume. But beware! 
of introducing this plant into the. 
garden, for it is a desperate 
spreader and a prodigious rooter, 

Boenringhausenia albiflora is a‘ 
graceful Japanese subject de- 
serving a more musical name. 
Each autumn I bear in grate- 
ful remembrance my friend Mr. 
A. Grove, who gave it to me 
several seasons ago. It will 
continue to wave its delicate 
plumes of blossom till there 
cometh a frost. 

The loveliest and purest white 
flower now in beauty is Cimi- 
cifuga simplex, also from Japan, 
which tarries till all the other 
Bugbanes have played their 
parts, and in late September sends 
up its snowy spires to a height 
of 3 feet. It isimpatient of drought, 
and should be given access 
to moisture. Last, but perhaps 
choicest of all, is Gentiana sino- 
ornata, one of the chief treasures 
in the herbaceous line that has lately 
come hither from China. It has taken 
most kindly to our soil and climate, 
giving evidence of a faultless 
constitution, with the faculty 
of spreading fast. This morning, 
on a clump which a year ago was 
a very small affair, I counted twenty-two blossoms 
of richest blue expanded in the October sunshine. 

A link with the coming year is woven by the 
large Christmas Rose (Helleborus niger altifolius), 
which began a fortnight ago, and will shortly 
gleam brighter when the white chalices of Colchicum 
speciosum album have disappeared. 

P.S.—I had not intended to mention the crowd 
of Asters, but I feel it due to Mr. Amos Perry, 
on whose recommendation I became possessed 
of A. Amellus,yKing George, to note that it has 


of flower. 


proved -by | far the, $howie$t of that group—a real 


acquisition. 
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THE GARDEN. 


COVENT GARDENAIV 


S far as 1 could perceive there is no 
accent ot idiomatic usage which can 
be considered distinctively characteristic 
of Covent Garden speech. Yet the 
language of the Market is certainly one 

of its elements of human interest, and perhaps. 
not the least. By “language” I do not man 


bad language, any partiality for the lettcrs B or 
D, for instance, or other questionable charactcrs 
of the alphabet, of which partiality, if it exists, 


A LAWN BED VLANTED WITH 
I have no first-hand knowlcdge. By language 
I mean language, the vehicle for the interchange 
of thought between man and man. Possibly, 
it a careful census were taken, you might find in 
Covent Garden a predominance of those thin 
vowel sounds and that fatal facility in aspirates 
which characterise the City of London within a 
certain radius of St. Mary-le-Bow. On the other 
hand, if you listen where the interchange of 
speech is brisk, you are perhaps just as likely 
to hear the sing-song of Glasgow, or the liquid 
diphthongs of Dublin, or the treble “r” of the 
northern counties as you are to hear the patois of 
St. Mary Axe, pure and undefiled, as spoken by 
Tony Weller and hisson. But, however various its 
mere accent or idiom, Covent Garden has a common 
language of its own, a Isngua franca, used by many 
and understood by all; that is, if you can call 
that a language which a stickler for terms might 
say was no language at all, though it serves the 
purposes of articulate speech. ‘‘ Heard melodies 
are sweet, but those unheard are sweeter,” says 
the poet ; and truly says, for I have myself heard 
melodies which had been infinitely sweeter un- 
heard. And as with melody, so it is with speech. 
Whether to reveal or to conceal thought, there 
is a speechless specch more eloquent than uttcr- 
ance—what might be termed a semaphore language, 
a brief, terse, time-saving, energy-conserving, 
simple form of intercommunication, understood 
and practised in Covent Garden. Thus, an in- 
stantaneous and, to the uninitiated, almost im- 
perceptible rapprochement of the upper and lower 
lids of one eye, while the other eye is kept wide 
at gaze, may be charged with infinite shades and 
degrees of dubicty, incredulity, suspicion, con- 
t-mpt—in short, with a whole dictionary of super- 
subtle meaning. And so with other details of the 


Covent Garden code. I have heard, for instanc:’ 
while stooping down to examine a tray of bedcirg 
plants, one merchant approach another with: 
“ How much for them Maggics ?” pointing to a 
closely packed box of Viola plants, cach carrying 
a fine flower of Maggie Mott. To which qucry 
came the concise answer—no words wasted, 
you will observe—" Five bob ” (the ‘‘ bob ” being, 
as I understand, a coin of the value of one shilling, 
or twelve pence sterling. Ard here I would rote 
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an interesting fact which seems to have cscaped 
the notice of grammarians, viz., that the word 
“bob” has no plural. For whereas you may 
say five pence, five shillings, five guineas, you may 
not say five ‘‘ bobs,” at least not in Covent Garden). 
“ Five bob” was the reply. No more was said, 
though that was not the formal termination of 
the affair. The would-be buyer of the ‘‘ Maggies ” 
said nothing; but on the cartilage of the nose 
(left side, just in the pit or dimple whcre the nostril 
begins to flouncec) he laid a somewhat dusky 
index finger, softly extended—that and nothing 
more; from which, however, the seller scemed 
to conclude that the deal was definitely off. On 
enquiring more particularly the precise significance 
of this gesture, I found it meant: ‘‘ Would he 
have the five bob at once, or wait till he got it? ” 
Thus was the purpose achieved with the smallest 
possible expenditure of vital energy, which is 
the true secret of scientific cconomy. It is, how- 
ever, somewhat risky, I should say, for the in- 
expert to use this medium of communication. 
Conscious of my own imperfect mastery, I did not 
in my small dealings and adjustments of value 
attempt to use the Covent Garden language, 
alluring as it is from its precision and simplicity. 
It is so easy to make mistakes. For instance, 
the use of the thumb a sronte instead of another 
digit ab latere might lead to regrettable misappre- 
hensions and complications. 

From what has been said it will be seen that 
for the study of scmatology (that is the word, 
I think) there is a rich field in Covent Garden, 
where the art of signs and signals is practiscd by 
youths of the most tender age, and continued tu 
maturity with yearly and daily accretions ot 
acquisition. Not that one would set a hiu 


value on the ‘ double-fan’”’ exercise universal, , 
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practiscd by the boys of Covent Garden—a fronta |} 
movement in which the two hands, with out- 
spread fingers, are extended flabelliform fashion 
from the tip of the nose, with or without a lateral 
undulatory motion, according to the taste and 
intention of the sematologist. This exercise 
may satisfy the immature mind, but to a cisci- 
plined and correct taste its very flamboyance 
renders it unacceptable, besides that the expendi- 
ture of apparatus is absurdly out of proportion 
to the result obtained, an unpardonable defcct 
from the point of view of art. Still, as a stepping- 
stone to higher things, there is perhaps something 
to be said for the Covent Garden ‘‘ double-fan ” 
or " flabelloid ” movement. SOMERS. 


Escallonia philippiana 


HESITATION in planting Escallonias in prominent 
positions in the pleasure grounds because of their 
doubtful hardiness may be set aside when dealing 
with E. ‘philippiana. This Valdivian species 
has survived unharmed a winter during which the 
thermometer has been down to zero. It was 
first introduced by Messrs. Veitch’s collector 
Pearce in the sixties of last century. 

E. philippiana is a deciduous species of free 
bushy growth, 5 feet to 6 feet or more in height 
and as much in diameter. As the illustration 
depicts, the leaves are small and the pure white 
blossoms freely produced. The flowering season 
is June and July, though the succession of flowers 
continues in most seasons, but with less freedom, 
until autumn. 

The lower branches may be layered, and cuttings 
made of the current season’s growths root readily 
in a greenhouse during July and August, or later 
in a cold frame. Though thriving in most soils, 
it is worth while trenching the bed or border 
previous to planting, working in decayed manure 
and leaf-mould. 


The White Martagon Lily 


HERE are few more beautiful things 
than the White Martagon Lily, Lilium 
Martagon album, when seen in its best 
forms and thriving in such a way as 
to reveal its full beauty. It is, unfortu- 
nately, in some stocks peculiarly liable to be 
attacked by fasciation. Where this appears it 
absolutely destroys its beauty, as then its slender 
stems bearing such graceful flowers, poised in the 
most charming way, become flattened and the 
heads crowded in an almost fantastically unsightly 
way. The cause of this fasciation is difficult 
to find. It may be of fungoid origin, but, at all 
events, it appears to have become chronic in 
certain stocks, particularly in some imported 
bulbs, of which I have seen a good many examples. 
A very large percentage of the plants were fasciated. 
Contrasted with these fasciated plants of the 
White Martagon, the appearance of healthy, 
normal Lilies is graceful and delightful in the 
extreme. Rising on slender stems 4 feet, 5 feet 
and nearly 6 feet high, the drooping, wax-like, 
white Turk’s-cap flowers look inexpressibly 
fascinating. The finest stook, so far as regards 
quantity and excellence of cultivation, that I 
have seen in a private place was observed last year 
in the garden of Mr. John Holms of Formakin, 
Renfrewshire; but I know of a good number of 
gardens where this exquisite Lily is abundant in 
its best forms. 
To ensure healthy stocks it is advisable to raise 
seedlings, and it is useful to know that a very 
large “proportion (roughly, 60, per cent.) will come 
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true to colour. The remaining seedlings will 
produce flowers with several shades varying from 
white to the purple of the typical L. Martagon. 
The plants can be selected from the nursery bed 
and planted out where they are wanted. 

The White Martagon appears to flourish best 
where its lower growths have the benefit of the 
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partial shade afforded by herbaceous plants or 
shrubs, and it never looks better than when 
springing through and towering over some of 
moderate vigour. The Martagon Lily does wonder- 
fully well in the shade of trees, and the White 
Martagon is no exception in this respect. 

Dumfries. S. ARNOTT. 


A Group of Lilium auratum platyphyllum 
in a Norfolk Garden 


HERE is a lingering charm about the 

garden in September. One feels the 

sense of departing beauty and hurries 

to enjoy what colour and fragrance kind 

Summer has left in her flight. Best of 
all her legacies is Lilium auratum, that magni- 
ficent Lily which has such a treacherous way of 
disappointing us, but which in a friend’s garden 
this autumn I have seen in wonderful glory. 
Perhaps she fell under the spell of Peace, the 
first September after a terrible war, and felt 
inspired to do her best. 

As sa few gardeners have any success in growing 
this particular Lily in the open air, I asked Dr. 
Osburne of Norwich if he would mind telling me 
the secrets of his methods, so that the benefit 
of his experience might be passed on to readers 
of Tue GARDEN. AS we all know, it requires 
brains, patience and, one might almost add, 
intuition to make a good gardener. As far as 
possible I repeat Dr. Osburne’s own words. 

The bulbs were bought some five or six years 
ago from Mr. Wallace of Colchester, and were 
potted up first of all into extra-sized Lily pots 
containing a compost consisting of loam, leaf-soil, 
coarse sand, charcoal and a little peat, the drainage 
holes at the bottom of the pots being made much 
larger. The pots were then put in a cold frame, 
and, as the plants grew, a little more soil was 
added as a top-dressing for the stem roots. 

When the Lilies had thrown up spikes some 
6 inches to 8 inches high, they were planted out, 
in their pots, in a bed specially prepared to receive 
them. The bed was 4 feet square and 3 feet 6 inches 
deep. Drainage of broken bricks and rubble 
was first put in, then bricks were laid on edge, and 
each pot stood on two bricks. The space between 
the drainage and the bottom of the pots was filled 
in with sand, well trodden down. The bed was 
then filled, to about 3 inches or 4 inches above 
the pots, with the same compost as used before, 
and more top-dressing was added when required. 
Two drainage pipes were sunk at the back of the 
bed to give opportunity for watering well below 
the thirsty roots, so that there could be no danger 
of rotting the bulbs. 

The site for the bed was carefully chosen, on a 
slope in partial shade, the intention being to 
suggest, as far as possible, the mountain districts 
of Japan, the native home of these beautiful 
Japanese Lilies. Placed at the top of the Rose 
garden, backed by Holly bushes to give protection, 
with a further background of forest trees, a more 
propitious spot could hardly have been selected. 
In early September of this year they have 
made a truly magnificent sight, the healthiness 
of their dark green foliage showing that they 
liked their quarters and the treatment they were 
receiving, and were thoroughly happy. 


“ Lily and Rose, and tall green tree, 
Swaying boughs where the bright birds be.” 


Each year the Lilies have flowered most success- 
fully, but this, the fifth year, they have been a 
more beautiful picture than ever before, and their 


fragrance reached half across the smooth green 
lawn. Six plants have been in full bloom, in some 
cases each graceful stem carrying as many as 
six large white trumpet-like blossoms. In all 
the flowers the distinctive golden band was very 
strongly shown, but there was a delightful variety 
in the markings, some of the dainty spottings 
being of a deep chocolate colour, others of a 
delicate yellow. The pollen on the anthers was 


of a particularly bright golden brown, and proved - 


very attractive to bee and butterfly. How wise 
these stately Lilies are to put off flowering until 
serene September, when they may safely hope 
that neither storm nor wind will dash their frail 
loveliness or disturb the dignity of their rich 
green leaves ! 

It is encouraging to know that these, the grandest 
of Lilies, can be grown to such perfection in the 
open air, within sight of the slender spire of Norwich 
Cathedral. As I write on September 14 they 
still stand, like slim white angels, guarding the 
entrance to the Rose garden, where the Rose 
trees carry thcir last and sweetest blooms, and 


LILIUM AURATUM IN A READER'S GARDEN 


where the old grey sundial marks the happy 
hour. A. S. L. 


LILIUM SUPERBUM 


Tus fine Lily (illustrated on the front cover) 
is one of that allied group of North American 
species whose habitats are rcspectively Canada 
in the north (L. canadense), Georgia in the 
warm east (L. superbum), and California in 
the west with L. Roezli and L. pardalinum. They 
come under subgenus V. (Martagon) of Baker’s 
classification. L. pardalinum and L. superbum 
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are those that most concern us in gardens, or, 
more properly, in the best kind of wild gardening, 
for they thrive in moist peat in half-shady wood- 
land. These two Lilies may, in fact, be considered 
together, as the same conditions suit them exactly 
and they are both of great stature. Superbum 
is the taller, sometimes rising to ro feet; but 
pardalinum is more showily marked, the spotting 
on the orange ground being heavier and the 
recurved ends of the segments more richly red. 
Those who in the older days of Wisley had the 
happiness of seeing Mr. G. F. Wilson’s trials of 
Lilies will never forget the towering masses of 
L. superbum in the lower, woody ground, or his 
genial and generous kindness in instructing all 
comers in their ways and wants. G. J. 


LILIUM AURATUM 


THE accompanying illustration depicts a noble 
group of Lilium auratum in the çharming 
grounds of Ormidale, Brodick, Arran, N.B., the 
summer residence of Claude Lemon, Esq. The 
stock of bulbs from which young ones are reared 
has been in existence for many years in the same 
garden. The red loam in which they grow and the 
situation—a northern slope close to the sea— 
evidently suit these Lilies. The bulbs were 
transplanted last year, and the owner expects 
to have a still greater show of bloom next sea- 
son, after leaving them undisturbed. 

Newholm, Hale, Cheshire. E. W. TATTERSALL. 


Root-Pruning Fruit Trees.—Apples, Pears, 
Plums and Cherries may all be root-pruned in 
autumn with advantage if they are growing too 


sad ois oe 
cee as 


AT BRODICK, ISLE OF ARRAN, SCOTLAND. 
much to wood. Only one-half or a fraction of 
the rooting area should be dealt with in any one 
season. There is a method of doing this effectively. 
Dig and undermine the roots at a depth of a foot 
to 2 feet. Sever all vertical roots, particularly 
those descending into the subsoil. In place of 
the old soil excavated, replace with some fresh 
compost. Do not put farmyard manure under 
the roots of fruit trees when planting. Apply 
it sparingly and only as a mulching over the rooting 
area. This will encourage the rootlets to seek 
the wanm, rich soil—in,the surface, instead of 
penetrating into-the cold, ungenial subsoil. 
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OUR ROSES-1919 


(Continued from page 507.) 


RS. HERBERT HAWKSWORTH is 

a Tea, a lovely creamy white; it has 

perfect Tea perfume. Good grower and 

blooms freely, and is as popular in 

our gardens as the lady whose name it 
bears used to be. Although we have not seen her 
for many years, she lives among our Roses in 
happy memories. A Rose which does especially 
well in America. 

Mrs. Foley Hobbs is one I am fond of, buts he 
requires to be thoroughly understood to be at 
her best. When this is so, she gives you some 
giant blooms,* white with edge of petals tinted 
pink. She has some lovely thorns too; so beware. 
When she is at her best none beats 
her; so, if in some seasons, through 
the weather or perhaps a fault of 
one’s own, she is off colour, put it 
out of your mind; she comes into 
her own again. Gold medal, 
National Rose Society. 

Mme. Constant Soupert is a pale 
golden yellow with lovely peach 
shadings. It is a very good one, 
and the blooms are perfect in 
shape and in growth. One I see 
very rarely now, but one to which 
I cannot say good-bye. 

Mme. Jules Gravereaux is another 
old friend. I remember years ago, 
when I first had this, being en- 
thralled by such a colour doing 
so well. My plants are always 
great, bearing large blooms of 
pale yellow with rosy pink shad- 
ings. A very good grower, in a 
few weeks sending up strong 
growths which are taller than 
myself. I am 5 feet 6 inches. 
Yet I have only come across this 
in a few gardens, and one must 
again say it has been uninten- 
tionally passed by. It is from 
Rêve d'Or x Viscountess Folke- 
stone. 

Alexander Hill Gray is, of 
course, the King of Teas, and we 
discussed him quite early in these 
notes. 

Miss Alice de Rothschild, beauti- 
ful rich yellow, needs a lot of 
managing to please us. The per- 
fume is superb, overpowering ; yet 
sometimes, for some unearthly 
reason, she will not be good. 
Leave her alone, she tires of her 
little failings, and gives us of her 
bsst when the whim takes her. 

Mrs. Edward Mawley, that dear 
old pink Tea, is always with us; its high- 
pointed blooms and delightful shell petals are 
very entrancing. 

Mrs. Herbert Stevens is a very dainty Tea with 
exquisite perfume ; very long buds, most graccful 
in its growth, with extra long stems. The blooms 
are delightfully white, with a very faint pink 
shade in the centre. A bloom that is game to the 
end, and a gold medal Rose. 

Mrs. Myles Kennedy is a white with pink and 
buff centre, but very faint. Large, well-shaped 
blooms. This, too, has the National Rose 
Society’s gold medal. So few Teas are grown 
generally that this one is not seen as often as 
it should be; others have taken its place, 
but, like Souvenir de Pierre Notting, it is still 


with us. This is a very good yellow, a most 
pleasing colour. The blooms, which are very 
full, stand well. It is truly one of my old friends. 
It has, in its day, done very well on the Continent. 
By the way, it was from Maréchal Niel crossed 
with Maman Cochet. 

Molly Sharman-Crawford, a very pure white, 
absolutely perfect to the end. Lovely scent; 
always in bloom; very dainty. 

There are so few good Teas that we always 
keep to the old ones, even Lady Roberts. 
Years ago, when Frank Cant gave us this gem, 
we all remember the sensation it caused round 
about 1903-4, and its extra awards were more 


ROSE EVANGELINE, SUITABLE FOR WILD PLANTING. 


than any other Rose had obtained. Its daintily 


‘coloured blooms and long buds are always 


beautiful. 

Lady Plymouth, a Tea of a delicate colouring, 
ivory white and cream, very faintly tinted palest 
pink; a lovely, high-pointed shape. Large, 
delightful blooms, very free-flowering, and its 
perfume you will always remember. It has the 
gold medal of the National Rose Society, also 
another medal as the finest Tea Rose at the Crystal 
Palace. Of Hawlmark fame. 

These end up my Teas, except those grown in 
the indoor rosary, which I will deal with later. 
I still have Snow Queen, which is as good as ever, 
but find British Queen very good ; it is considered 
great. 


A very dainty bloom with petals arranged- 
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to form a perfect shape; a good doer, sweetly 
perfumed, and a lovely branching habit of growth. 
I ran into poetry about her a year or so ago, but 
cannot find it now, so will pass on te a new white 
with the palest of primrose centre, one of Cham- 
bard’s, Mile. Louise Crette, one that will beeome 
very popular among us and will please the most 
fastidious lover of white Roses. So do not- miss 
her. She will very quickly take the place of Snow 
Queen. 

Mme. Mélanie Soupert.—No light Rose m my 
rosary ever gives greater pleasure; one I have 
always in the house. It is an extremely good 
doer. Its huge, deep petals stand well in the 
early perfect bloom of this treasure. A yellow 
tinged with pale salmon, and it does not matter 
how hard one cuts the plants, they are baek in 
bloom before one can realise it. 

So, too, is Margaret Dickson Hamill, another 

gem in these delicate colours. A 

large, high, full bloom, a mingling 

of yellow, pink and rose, with 
bronzy foliage;.it really is great. 

One everyone must grow. I have 

gazed at it and many times 

wondered if in the background of 
my mind I had not got the parent- 
age of it summed up. Needless to 
say, it has the gold medal ef the 

National Rose Society. 

Mrs. Wemyss Quin is a delight- 
ful deep yellow, as deep as a But- 
tercup, with orange intermingling. 
,A most lovely colour. You must 

` have a huge bed of it if you are 

keen on this colour. I am afraid I 
am too fond of yellows at the 
expense of various ladies’ dresscs 
when decorating. It grows freely 
and is a good doer, with nice 
perfume. 

Do not think I have missed out 
Pernet-Ducher’s glorious Sunburst 
or his Pernetiana class. I will come 
to the latter before starting my 
climbers. Sunburst is more suc- 
cessful than any other yellow for 
market, the rosary, decoration 
and any purpose our Roses are 
required for. No Rose up to now 
is so perfect. Pernet-Dueher is 
giving us another, a doubly 
glorified one, which I will eome 
to later. The dainty, long-pointed 
bud and full, perfect bloom with 
its orange yellow centre stand up 
well. It is never out of bloom. 
Under glass it produces more blooms 
than any other dwarf variety. 

Mrs. Ambrose Riccardo, a still 
brighter yellow, of immense size. 
Gold medal, National Rose Society. 

Iona Herdman is a pure 
orange red. A great beauty ; good 

all-round Rose. Gold medal, National Rose 
Society. Both of these are of McGredy’s famous 
colouring. 

Mrs. Archie Gray, a cream yellow of Hugh 
Dickson fame; always good. Gold medal, National 
Rose Society. It is a very large bloom; lovely 
perfume, and the plant is always in bloom. 

Marquise de Sinety is one of my oldest friends. 
Very intense yellow and orange red; deep, large 
blooms of a shape allits own. Very good for those 
who are interested in wonderful colouring. The 
stems of the blooms are nearly always red. 

Herzogin Marie Antoinette is superb in colouring 
—orange yellow, very intensely flamed ; perfeetly 
shaped buds; does-very. well. It has a gold medal, 
not of England—the name I-cannot quite eall 
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to mind. From Lilla Rautenstrauch x Sunset 
really very dainty. 

Kootenay, one of Hawlmark fame, a lovely 
primrose yellow, blooming most freely and worth 
growing. Sweetly scented ; especially good indoors. 
It is a very full Rose. 

Gladys Holland, a delightful Rose, orange, 
rose and yellow daintily blended; good upright 
blooms, can be cut any length; really stately 
Gold medal, National Rose Society. 

Golden Spray is superb, but a puzzle as to its 
parentage. Very large single blooms of intense 
beauty in colouring, its pale and deep yellow and 
gold blending. Its gloriously arrayed foliage 


is remarkable. For decorative work super- 
elegant. Gold medal, National Rose Society. 
Eve. 


Of Hugh Dickson fame. 
(To be continued.) 


Rose Evangeline 


Tug rambling Roses of the Wichuraiana class 
have twe or three among them which are eminently 
suitable for wild planting. For this use Evangeline 
may claim to be the best. The individual flowers 
are much like our native Dog Roses, but they 
are larger and of firmer texture, and 
are borne in great clusters of from 
twelve to twenty at the ends of the 
shoots. It is one of the most vigorous 
growers, and will quickly cover an 
arch, arbour or trellis, or any unsightly 
structure. It is fine in wild or half- 
wild places, such as the edge of rather 
open woodland, climbing among brakes 
of Thorn and Bramble, the hooked 
back prickles showing how well it 
will do this. It is also one of the 
best of Roses for trailing at will over 
any rough or steep bank. Its only 
defect is that it is apt to mildew, 
though its constitution is so robust 
that even a yearly attack does not 


seem to affect its general well- 
being. It is a Rose of American 
origin. G. J. 


Yucca filamentosa 


Tne Yuccas may claim to be the 
grandest ornaments of the summer 
garden. The most effective for foliage 
are the two of large growth, Y. 
gloriosa and Y. recurva, but the one 
most ffee of bloom is the smaller- 
habited Y. filamentosa. From its 
lesser size it can be planted in 
larger groups; for there is sure to 
be, in such a patch as one of eight 
or nine plants, some four or five in bloom in 
the middle and late summer. They are also 
more true to their season than the larger kinds, 
for Y. gloriosa has a distressing way of sometimes 
throwing up a spike of bloom in November or in 
some other unseasonable month, while filamentosa 
is true to July and August. The best way is to 
plant the large ones for their splendid port and 
noble foliage at the back of a group, with a plentiful 
number of filamentosa in the foreground. The 
Yuccas are best planted on raised beds or banks, 
as they cannot endure anything like damp at the 
root. They are fine as the crowning glory of rock- 
work on a large scale, or where there is some high 
dry walling, of which the upper courses can be 
loosely and rockily arranged so as to admit of some 
filamentosa being planted in the upper joints, 
so that the Yuccas can be seen from below against 
the sky. 
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Sternbergia lutea 


THE narrow-leaved form of Sternbergia lutea 
has been flowering very freely during the month 
of September. It responded at once to the 
tropical downpour of the 18th of that month, 
and within three days there were twenty blooms 
open on one tuft in the grass at the foot of a 
steep bank. The leaves pushed a few days later, 
but grew so rapidly that in a week’s time they 
overtopped the brilliant golden Crocus-like flowers 


which betray their Amaryllis kinship by the 


pistil and stigma, which, as in Amaryllis, lies on 
the narrow petal which corresponds to the lip 
in the Amaryllis and does not stand up in the 
centre of a bloom as in the Crocus. In’ this 
climate it is so very free growing and free in 
flower, able to take care of itself in rough grass, 
that it is a delightful contrast to the various 
wild Asters that are also now in flower. 

The broad-leaved form is certainly less prolific 
in flower, and its broader leaves interfere more 
with the closely packed blooms when they do 
appear in quantity. Its fault is clearly that 
of flowering en masse, and there is no succession 
of flower-buds. 
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BORDER CARNATIONS 


By J. L. GIBSON. 


T was a proud day for the Border Carnation, 
and, incidentally, for Mr. Douglas of Book- 
ham, when, in July last at the Chelsea Floral 
Fete, the 30-guinea cup presented by the 
Hon. Mrs. Ponsonby for the best Carnation 
exhibit was won by Border Carnations against 
heavy competition, several of the Perpetual Carna- 
tion exhibits being more impressive in point of size, 
but all lacking the refinement of quality and shape 
of bloom attained in up-to-date types of the Border 
flower. 
Speaking of Perpetual-flowering Carnations, 
I can hardly recall to mind a more perpetual- 
flowering plant of any sort than just the ordinary 
Border Carnation. This year my own seedlings 
commenced to bloom the second week in July, 
and from then till now (past the middle of October) 
there has been a continuous pageant of flowers. 
Even now there are dozens of buds forming which 
will mature if the frost is not too keen, so that 
for one-third of the year seedling Carnations are 
capable of producing a constant supply of cut 


YUCCA FILAMENTOSA., 


The intense whiteness of the Yucca flowers 
so widely expanded in the moonlight of these 
sultry nights is another pleasure that is denied 
to Northerners. The Daturas that should be so 
glorious are yet to come; their autumn growth 
has been so retarded by heat and drought as well 
as the delay caused by that fell frost of last 
February that cut them down in .their prime. 

Nice. Epwarp H. WoopDa.t. 


Planting Fruit Trees.—Preparations may be 
made for planting and lifting fruit trees. Loam 
and other necessary materials should be got 
together so that there is no delay when the time 
for planting arrives. Trees which require root- 
pruning must be carefully noted, and an effort 
should be made to get as much of this work done 
as possible before the turn of the year. 


blooms, excellent for table decoration. One might 
argue that this may be so with seedlings, but that 
the season for named varieties remains July and part 
of August. Well, I can hardly agree with that view, 
common as it is.” In the last ten years I cannot 
remember a season when it was impossible to cut 
a bloom good enough for a City buttonhole—and 
round Throgmorton Street way they are a critical 
coterie—any time up till the end of September, 
and to-day (October 16) I have worn a bloom of 
Fair Ellen which many of my friends thought came 
from a hothouse. Not a bit of it; the fresh air 
treatment is the best for Carnations, and the frost 
enters my own house with the same freedom as the 
sunshine. Indeed, the ventilators are never closed, 
summer or winter, except for fumigating purposes. 
My argument in all this palaver is that, given 
a reasonable time of flowering—and surely eight to 
twelve ‘weeks is-generous enough-for anyone—th- 
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Border type of Carnation will lead by reason of its 
stouter and hardier growth, its refinement of petal, 
its wide range of colour, and its ease of propagation. 

Many of the newer Border Carnations owe their 
refinement to the fact that the flowers are not 
overloaded with small, bunchy petals in the centre— 
a fault very common in the varieties of fifteen or 
twenty years ago. They also avoid the opposite 
extreme, the Maud Allan, Miss Willmott type, 
which always seem to be looking round for another 
row of petals, though I fear Albion, one of the best 
exhibition varieties and one of the newest, falls 
under this ban. Generally speaking, however, 
the varieties of recent introduction strike a clever 
medium, enabling the flowers to open their broad, 


flat petals from base to centre, and, what is- 


equally to be approved, many of them are highly 
scented. 

Take, for instance, Mr. Douglas’ modern family 
of Cloves, Bookham Clove, Surrey Clove, My Clove, 
Fairy Clove and Salmon Clove. Each of these 
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or new Carnation-growers, a word or two on current 
work may not be amiss. 

All layers should by this time be potted up if 
meant for greenhouse culture, or planted in the 
borders; in the latter case a few extra ones should 
be potted and kept during winter in frames or a 
cold house, as there may be gaps to fill in February 
or March, especially if the winter proves wet. 
Many growers pot up layers in a medium of loam, 
leaf-mould and sand gnly; but if the plants are 
strongly rooted so that they require 5-inch pots, it 
is a good plan to place some rough manure over the 
crocks, provided it is well decayed. Very little water 
will be needed right through the winter. With the 
soil almost dry and plenty of air in the house, the 
grass’ will take on that healthy metallic lustre 
which presages disease-resisting vigour during the 
dull months and strength to throw straight, thick 
flower-stems in summer. Preparations must soon 
be made for the final potting in February or March. 
If loam is not ready to hand, it should be secured 


FRUITS OF 


PYRUS TRANSITORIA VAR. TORINGOIDES. 


Shown by Miss Willmott, V.M.H., at the last meeting of the Royal Horticultural Society, and given 
an Award of Merit. 


is as highly scented as the Old Clove of English 
cottage gardens, some of them, indeed, more so. 
And the next year or two will still further widen 
the colour range of these charming Gillyflowers 
of the twentieth century, so that the alluring 
prospect presents itself to the imagination of the 
whole spectroscope of Carnation tints being pro- 
duced in Clove form. What has been done up to 
now has much enhanced the fame of the noted 
Surrey specialist, and the good things to come will 
be eagerly welcomed by all lovers of this popular 
flower. Another point I would like to mention 
along the lines of evolution is the stout, self-support- 
ing stem, which Mr. Douglas has sought after for 
many years and now almost takes as a matter of 
course. If a Carnation in the Edenside seed-beds 
cannot hold its head up—well, it is trampled down 
in looking after those that can. This is much 
to the good of the flower-grower at large. 

I would like to have gone into details in describing 
some Carnation novelties, but must leave that 
for another article. For the benefit of new readers 


early and stacked with a good layer of manure 
between the rows of turves. If the turf is still 
green, the heat of the manure will help to expedite 
rotting and, at the same time, kill wireworm and 
other pests. A few wet days during winter can be 
profitably utilised by looking over pots, washing 
them and storing under a frost-proof roof. 


A New Chinese Crab Apple 
(PYRUS TRANSITORIA VAR. TORINGOIDES). 


TuE accompanying illustration depicts the free- 
fruiting character of this Chinese Malus, but a 
coloured plate would scarcely suffice to portray 
the exquisite beauty and colouring of the fruit 
in these gloriously sunny days of October. In 
open positions most of the fruits are rich scarlet, 
but a tree in semi-shade by the side of a woodland 
road is even more attractive with yellow fruits 
freely flushed with scarlet on the exposed sides. 
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P. transitoria var. toringvides was collected by 
Mr. E. H. Wilson in Western Szechuan in 1904 
(Specimen No. 1730 Wilson-Veitch) and again 
in October, 1908 (No. 1285 W.). It belongs to 
a small group of Pyrus, or Crabs, distinguished by 
having scars or marks of the fallen calyx at the 
apex of the fruits. The best known examples 
are P. Toringo, P. Zumi, P. Sargenti and P. 
alnifolia. A further resemblance to P. Toringo 
and a distinctly ornamental feature, is the deeplv 
lobed leaves. A free-growing tree, P. transitoria 
var. toringoides is worthy of attention both in 
flower and fruit. A. QO, 


New and Rare Plants 


FIRST-CLASS CERTIFICATES. 


Brasso-Lelio-Cattleya Joiceyi (B.-L.-C. Cook- 
soni x L.-C. Thyone).—The sepals and petals 
of this beautiful hybrid are coloured pale to deep 
orange, the latter slightly waved; lip ruby 
red, with fuscous orange base freely striated. 
The whole flower is characterised by richness and 
refinement. From J. J. Joicey, Esq., The Hill, 
Witley, Surrey (gardener, Mr. J. Mackay). 


Pyracantha Rogersiana forma flava.—A singu- 
larly beautiful form of the highest garden ornament 
and attractiveness, precious for its free fruiting, 
and valuable alike for elegant grace and the new 
colour charm afforded so late in the year. The 
glossy, golden yellow fruits are roundish oblate 
and produced in rich abundance on short spurs, 
the nearly scarlet pedicels constituting an additional] 
attraction. The dark olive green leaves are slightly 
notched at the margin. A welcome addition to 
the fruiting shrubs of autumn. From the Royal 
Horticultural Society’s Gardens, Wisley. 


AWARDS OF MERIT. 

Pyracantha Rogersiana forma aurantiaca.— 
The fruits in shape resemble those of the last 
named, but are coloured reddish orange, the 
pedicels being also of less striking colour. From 
the Royal Horticultural Society’s Gardens, Wisley. 


Berberis orthobotrys.—The bronze or coppery 
foliage and the clusters of rich scarlet oval fruits, 
borne in terminal bunches, are pleasingly associated 
in this striking novelty, rendering it one of the 
most ornamental of its class. The ovate leaves 
have a spiny margin. Shown by the Hon. Vicary 
Gibbs, Elstree (gardener, Mr. E. Beckett). 


Pyrus transitoria var. toringoides.——One of 
the smaller fruiting Crabs. The roundish oval 
fruits are of small Cherry size and coloured scarlet 
and yellow. Shown by Miss Willmott, V.M.H. 


Nerine Bowdeni alba.—A very beautiful and 
pure white variety, the sepals much narrower 
than those of the typical N. Bowdeni. It is, 
however, a variety of sterling merit. 


Nerine Exonia (N. Bowdeni x N. Fothergilli).—_— 
A glorious plant, the strength, vigour and flower 
freedom of the first-named parent predominating 
in the hybrid, augmented by the colour richness 
of N. Fothergilli. The colour is rich rosy carmine 
and effective in the extreme. These two were 
from Messrs. Robert Veitch and Sons, Exeter. 


Cattleya Thora var. elegans (C. Mrs. Pitt x 
C. Empress Frederick).—The sepals and petals 
are of a lustrous rosy red; lip golden internally 
and stained with reddish crimson, its heavily 
goffered margin being of pale rose, Quite a 
delightful combination. Shown by Messrs. Charles- 
worth and Co., Hayward’s Heath, Sussex. 

The above-named awards were granted by 
the, Royal Horticultural “Society at its meeting 
on ‘October 2r: 
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GARDENING OF THE WEEK 


FOR SOUTHERN GARDENS. 
The Kitchen Garden. 


Turnips.—All roots which are large enough for 
use should be lifted and placed in their winter 
quarters. They may be placed in moderatc- 
sized heaps and covered with finely sifted ashes. 
Later crops may be assisted to develop by watering 
them with diluted farmyard drainings. 

Celery.—Attend to the earthing-up of late 
Celery as it becomes ready. The soil should be 
in good workable condition, and the plants must 
be carefully tied up while this work is in progress. 
The final anp should not be done till there 
is danger of severe frost. 

Onions.—Bulbs which are lying on shelves 
must be gone over, and those which are blemished 
removed. There is no better way of 
keeping Onions than roping them and hanging 
them up in a shed All long-keeping Onions 
should be treated in this manner. 

Lettuce.—Blanks may still be made 
good among the plants which have been 
put out to stand the winter. The seedlings 
should be carefully lifted and planted firmly. 
If slugs are troublesome, place a handful of 
finely sifted ashes around each plant. 


Fruit Under Glass. 


Strawberries in Pots.—These will now 
have finished their growth, and they may 
be placed in their winter quarters. The 
best method of protection is to plunge the 
pots up to their rims in ashes. While 
handling the plants, carefully remove all side 
crowns. During spells of dry weather 
watering must be attended to, as the pots 
are now full of roots and it is very harmful 
to allow them to become too dry. 

Vines Resting.—Vines which are resting 
preparatory to starting them again into 
growth must te kept as cool as possible. 
There should be no plants left in the house 
which require protection from frost, as 
the ventilators should be thrown wide open 
day and night for several weeks before the 
Vines are started. 


The Hardy Fruit Garden. 


Root-Pruning.—This work may be com- 
menced at once, so that it may be finished 
before the end of the year. When lifting 
and oy pont pes trees on walls, at least half 
the old soil should be removed and replaced 
with fresh loam. Plenty of old brick rubble 
must be used where the soil is heavy and 
retentive. It is not good practice to use 
manure of aay kind when planting young 
trees; it is better to get the trees into 
good bearing condition before using stimu- 
lants. Make the soil as firm as possible and 
endeavour to keep the roots near the surface. 


The Flower Garden. 


Gladioli.—Lift the corms of Gladioli and 
place them close together in boxes. Keep 
them in a cold frame till the foliage has 
died down ; then store them in a frost-proof 
shed for the winter. The varieties must be 
carefully labelled, or there will be much 
confusion when planting-time again arrives. 


Montbretias.— These should be lifted 
annually and wintered in boxes in cold 
frames, The corms must be divided before 
planting, putting out the large ones to 
flower. The smaller corms may be planted 
in the reserve beds, where they will grow to the 
flowering size. 


Early Chrysanthemums.—When these have 
finished flowering they must be lifted and planted 
closely together in cutting-boxes, carefully labelling 
each variety. They may be wintered in cold 
f rames, provided the frames are well covered up 
during severe frost. 


Plants Under Glass. 


General Work.—A batch of Freesias may be 
placed near the glass in a cool house as soon as 
the pots are full of roots. When the foliage of 
Achimenes has died down, place the pots on their 
sides beneath a stage in a cool house, where they 
may remaia till they are required for repotting. 

ii E. HARRISS. 
ardener to Lady Wan i 
Lockinge Gardens, Wantage, Berks. ii 


FOR NORTHERN GARDENS. 


The Kitchen Garden. 


Beetroot.—If the latest-sown Beetroot have 
not been lifted, no time should be lost in having 
them taken up and stored. Whenit isremembetred 
that this crop has to last over a long period, great 
care must be taken in lifting so that the roots 
are in no way damaged. They should be stored 
in a frost-proof shed, covering the roots with a 
good coating of sand. 

Winter Salads.—All winter salads that are 
still outdoors should now be removed to cold 
frames. Admit air on all possible occasions, 
and, to prevent the plants damping off, keep them 
mocerately dry. Weeds should be kept in check 
by frequently stirring the soil with a hand-fork, 


THE NEW RED CURRANT SOUTHWELL RED. 


Spring Cabbage.—The present will tea suitable 
time to look over recent plantations, filling up 
any blanks that. may have occurred. During 
fine weather draw the soil up round the plants 
to prevent injury during severe frosts. Any 
plants left in the seed-bed should be preserved, 
as these will be found very useful for planting 
out in the spring. 


The Flower Garden. 

_ Planting Roses.—Roses may be planted any 
time from now till the middle of March; still, 
in most districts early planting is to be recom- 
mended. In any case, where planting is con- 
templated, the soil should be deeply trenched, 
adding as the work proceeds a liberal quantity 
of farmyard manure. This, of course, must be 
so placed that it does not come in contact with 
the roots just after planting. Where the soil is 
of a light nature, it would be advisable to introduce 
some good heavy loam into it, as it is hopeless to 
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attempt to grow Roses in a poor gravelly soil. 
Planting should be carried out when the soil is 
moderately dry, so that the plants may be well 
firmed into the soil. l 

Dahlias.—In most cases the frost will now have 
cut these down, and steps must be taken to lift 
the tubers. Cut the plants over to within a 
foot of the ground and lift the tubers carefully, 
remove the soil from the roots, and place them in 
a shed until they are thoroughly dry, taking care 
that they are all carefully labelled. 

Spring Fiowers.—The planting of the various 
spring-flowering subje¢ts in beds and borders that 
have been cleared of the summer occupants should 
be completed without delay. In planting, con- 
sideration should be given to plant in each bed 
such subjec.s as will flower before the beds are 
required for the next crop. 

Sweet Peas.—Where an early supply of flowers 
is required, especially for exhibition purposes, 
the seed should be sown at once. For this purpose 
seed should be sown in small pots, putting 
three or four seeds in each pot. Place the 
pots on a shelf in a cool greenhouse, 
covering the pots with sheets of paper until 
the seeds germinate. 


Plants Under Glass. 


Begonia Gloire de Sceaux. — These 
beautiful winter-flowering plants will be 
coming on nicely, and each plant must be 
given ample room to develop into a well- 
shaped specimen. A minimum temperature 
of 60° should be maintained, and, as the 
pots become filled with roots, occasional 
applications of soot-water and some plant 
food will be beneficial. 


Chrysanthemums.—The buds on bush 
plants will be swelling fast, and the moment 
will be opportune to go over them, reducing 
the buds to a reasonable crop. Some vari- 
eties may have the buds reduced to one 
on a stem, while others will look better if 
several are retained. Guard against over- 
crowding, and maintain a good circulation 
of air on all occasions. To prevent damp- 
ing of the buds, the house should be kept 
dry, watering the plants in the early part of 
the day, 


Fruit Under Glass. 


Orchard-House.—As the late trees are 
now cleared of their fruit, these should be 
placed outdoors, plunging the pots in a bed 
of ashes. The covering should be well over 
the rim of the pots to prevent damage bv 
frost. Any that require potting should be 
attended to at once, using a compost con- 
sisting of good loam, old lime rubble, with 
an admixture of steamed bone-meal and 
soot. JOHN HIGHGATE. 

(Head-gardener to the Marquis of 
Linlithgow ) 
Hopetoun, South Queensferry, Linlithgow. 


New Red Currant Southwell 
Red 


THis new Red Currant is very late in 
coming into flower, which is a great point 
in its favour, as it is less liable to injury 
from spring frosts. It is a very heavy 
cropper and the berries are large. In 
habit and growth it is distinct from other 
varieties. It is being sent to Wisley for 
trial and comparison with other varieties. Messrs. 
Merryweather of Southwell, Notts, are the intro- 
ducers and have formed a high opinion of this 
novelty. 


Russian Kale.—Tuis excellent winter vegetable 
should be more generally known and grown. 
It is very hardy and of first-rate flavour. In 
the young state it has a curious appearance, 
because the leaf is so deeply cut that there is 
little more than the main and lateral ribs—there 
is next to no blade. By March the main head 
is formed, and is the first part to cut. After 
that it produces.a succession of sprouts that last 
for. something likeyanothertwo-months, keeping 
pace ‘with Purple Sprouting\Broccoli. 
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The Storing of Apples 


HE storing of Apples has often per- 
plexed many people who neither possess 
a cellar nor spare room for such a pur- 
pose ; therefore a few suggestions as to 
how sound fruits may be secured will un- 
doubtedly prove interesting at this particular 
season. The fruitsshould be carefully gathered and 
placed in baskets or boxes for at least ten days. 

Procure strong boxes to hold about 28lb., 
or tubs which may hold a larger quantity, placing 
at the bottom of the box or tub about an inch of 
dry sand. Wipe all the fruits with a dry, soft 
cloth, place the Apples in layers as closely as 
possible, covering each layer with about an inch 
of sand as the work proceeds, until within 
2 inches of the top of the box, making up with 
sand to the rim. Place the receptacles, one above 
the other to save space, in a cool shed or room, 
when sound and full-flavoured fruit may be 
expected in from six to eight months’ time. 
Of course, these remarks refer to the later 
season sorts. 

Second season varieties may be wiped and 
placed carefully in boxes, trays or baskets, 
covering with greaseproof paper. 

An easy and commendable method to retain 
the freshness and colour of varieties such as 
Rival, Cox’s Orange Pippin, Ribston Pippin and 
other sorts of about Christmas season maturity 
in small lots is to wipe every fruit and select 
carefully, then cut small squares of greaseproof 
or white tissue paper, lay these out quite flat, 
place the fruits in the middle of these, bring the 
two sides over to meet, then bring the ends to 
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beat quite hard. Place a short rail about 2 feet 
to 3 feet around the excavation or bed, then put 
thickly thatched hurdles slanting and rooflike 
over the spot to keep rain and frost from the 
interior. Hurdles thatched with Bracken about 
7 feet to 8 feet in length will answer admirably. 
Run a length of wire-netting around the outside 
to ward off vermin. Store the fruits in layers, 
one above the other, leaving a narrow strip 
down the middle to obtain access to the fruits. 
Apples stored in this way will keep sound 
for many months, especially if well and properly 
protected. The end hurdle ought to be detach- 
able, so as to be able to ventilate occasionally. 
The measurements of such a fruit store must be 
constructed according to requirements, great or 
small, narrow or wide, these conditions naturally 
appealing to those who wish to store a few hundred- 
weights or several tons; nevertheless, if properly 
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constructed, the method will be found suc- 
cessful. 

Another easy way to keep some of those varieties 
with tough skins is to collect a quantity of dry 
leaves, those from Beech trees for preference. 
Put these on a dry site outdoors, covering the 
surface with a bed of leaves about 18 inches deep. 
Place the fruits in layers in the shape of a cone, 
covering the whole with about 4 feet of leaves. 
Put some twiggy branches over the heap to 
prevent the elements blowing away the coverings. 
Protect from rats by placing wire-netting around 
the heap, when the fruits late in the season will 
be found quite plump and in first-class condition. 
No bruised or damaged fruits must be stored with 
the sound specimens, or contamination may 
spread. A cone heap is the best manner of storing. 
It will be found that Nature’s protection is always 
a source of success. GEORGE LOVELOCK. 


The Royal Horticultural Society’s Exhibition 
of British-Grown Fruit 


HIS important annual event, originally 


intended to take place in the London 


Scottish Drill Hall on October 7, and 
subsequently held at the Society’s own 
hall in Vincent Square on October 21, 
cannot but be pronounced as an unqualified success. 
This was so from every standpoint: the wealth 
of the exhibits, the all-round excellence of the 
fruits and, not least, the vast throng of visitors 
who crowded the spacious hall from the hour of 


THE FRUIT-ROOM AT 


overlap, place the fruits in a box or basket, and 
store in a cool room, 
Apples may be stored in large quantities in an 


improvised fruit retainer where fruit-rooms are 
at a discount. Select a site where the soil is} 
well drained, excavate it about 2 feet deep and 
12 feet to r5 feet wide, place 6 inches of well- 
weathered ashes over the whole, and tread or 


DANESBURY, WELWYN. 


opening to the close of the show, the whole savouring 
of the past, revivifying it in its truest and widest 
sense, and recalling many another gathering of a 
like nature. Epoch-making as it undoubtedly 
was, it was also in the nature of a new birthday, 
as testified by many a hand shake and the sincere 
accompanying congratulation of “ Many Happy 
Returns of the Day.” The phrase is apt and full 


of significance. With it the devout wish may te 
expressed that the Vincent Hall may never again 
have to be evacuated in like circumstances as those 
in our mind to-day. Hence, with fervour we 
write, ‘‘ Goodbye old Drill Hall, goodbye winter 
cold, eternal gloom and inconvenience” ; though 
we are not unmindful that we found refuge within 
your walls, and that ‘‘ Any port in a storm ” is 
appreciated. Above all, it enabled the Society 
to “ carry on,” for which horticulturists the world 
over will be grateful. How much the return 
contributed to the success of the Society’s twenty- 
third autumn meeting for British-grown fruits 
may be but matter for conjecture; suffice to say 
that all the symptoms of complete success were 
apparent, the facts requiring no specialist diagnosis. 
In the circumstances it would be almost invidious 
to particularise, though we cannot refrain from a 
mention of the splendid non-competitive exhibits 
rom Welwyn, the marked successes of its owner. 
C. A. Cain, Esq. and Lord Hillingdon, Sevenoaks 
in the competitive classes, and those wondrously 
beautiful and formidable gatherings in the nursery- 
man’s classes which, while liberally contributing 
to the spectacular aspect of the show, also eonsti- 
tutes a spur and unerring finger-posts for the 
guidance of would-be planters and enthusiastic 
amateurs. Following are some particulars ef the 
show. 
FRUIT AND VEGETABLE COMMITTEF. 


Present: C. G. A. Nix, . (chairman), the Rev 
W. Wilks, and Messrs. H. S. Rivers, O. Thomas, G. F. 
Tinley, J. MacKellar, W. Crump, T. Coomber, T. Udale, 
C. Veitch, J. W. Bates, H. W. Metcalfe, E. Harris, H. 
Markham, W. Pope, F. Jordan, A. Bullock, J. E. Weston, 
F. Perkins, J. Harrison, W. H. Divers, G. Reynolds, 
J. C. Allgrove, H. Hooper, G. Kelf and E. Beckett. 


DIVISION I.—GARDENERS AND AMATEURS ONLY. 


Collection of nine dishes of oe dessert fruit, six kinds 
at least to be shown: First, Mr. James Lock, Oatlands 
Lodge Gardens, Weybridge, whose collection comprised 
A Te Wealthy and Cox’s Orange Pippin, Peach cess 
wi Wales (very fine), Pears Durondeau and Doyenné du 
Comice, Grapes Muscat of Alexandria and Black Alicante, 
Fig Brunswick, and Melon Hero of Lockinge. Quality 
throughout was good. Second, C. A. Cain, Esq., J.P., 
The Node, Welwyn (gardener, Mr. T. Pateman). In 
his collection Apple Cox’s Orange Pippin was very fine, 
also Ribston Pippin, Peaches Sea le and Princess 
of Wales and Grapes Madresfield Court and Muscat of 
Alexandria being well shown. Only two competed. 

For a collection of six dishes of ripe dessert fruit Lord 
Hillingdon, Wilderness, Sevenoaks (gardener, Mr. J. 
Shelton), was first, Peaches Sea Eagle and Lord Palmerston 
(both grandly shown), Apple Cox’s Orange Pippin, and 
Grapes Muscat of Alexan and Black Hamburgh being 
the best. G. Miller, Esq., Radlett (gardener, Mr. J. 
Kidd), was second, showing the Grapes last named, Apples 
Charles Ross and Rival, and Pears Pitmaston 
Duchess. J. Wo‘Tubb, Esq., Bear Wood, Wokingham, was 
third, his dish of Apple Blenheim»Orange being superb. 
Four-competed. 
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Only one competitor staged twelve bunches of Grapes 
in six varieties, the first prize be awarded G. Miller, 
Esq., Newberries, Radiett (gardener, Mr. J. Kidd). Black 
Alicante and Appley Towers were superb in every way, 
Muscat of Alexandria, Madresfield Court, Mrs. Pince 
and Mrs. Pearson also finding place in a highly creditable 
collection. 

For four varieties of Grapes, two bunches of each, 
Lord Hillingdon, Wilderness, Sevenoaks (gardener, Mr. J. 
Shelton), aione staged his meritorious lot, which gained 
the first Bg comprising grand Muscat of Alexandria, 
Madresfield Court, Mrs. Pearson and Muscat Hamburgh. 

Lord Hillingdon was also in the place of honour for 
two bunches of Grape Black Hamburgh, handsome, well- 
finished bunehes and fine berries marking the exhibit. 
In this class Major J. A. Pearson, Woolverstone, Ipswich 

ener, Mr. W. Messany), was second, Mr. T. Bower, 
he Gardens, Nontacute, Somerset, being a very good 
third for Grapes grown entirely without artificial heat. 


Five competed. 

Lord Hillingdon again excelled in the class for two 
bunches of Mrs. Pince, he being the only exhibitor. 

For two bunches of the useful and popular Black Alicante 
six competed, the leading award being secured by Mrs. W. 
Raphael, Castle Hill, Englefield Green (gardener, Mr. H. 
Brown). The handsome bunches were particularly well 
finished. Lord Hillingdon was placed second, also with 

xcellent bunches. 

Lord Hillingdon also scored in the Madresfield Court 
class, again with bunches of high excellence, H. W. 
Henderson, Esq., Serge Hill, "King’s Langley (gardener, 
Mr. F. L. Pike), being second. 

For Grapes Prince of Wales G. Mayer, ., Wistler’s 
Wood, Woldingham, Surrey (gardener, Mr. W. Sayer), 
was first, Sir Walpole Greenwell, Bart., also of Woldingham, 
taking the second prize. 

In the “‘ any other black Grape ” class Lord Hillingdon 
again came to the front, showing perfectly finished and 
very handsome bunches of Muscat Hamburgh. Second, 
Lieutenant-Colonel St. Maur, Stover Park, Newton 
Abbott, South Devon, with Gros Colmar. 

For Muscat of Alexandria Lord Hillingdon’s gardener 
again demonstrated his skill, by showing superbly and 
gaining first prize. 

For a collection of thirty dishes of hardy fruits, space 
allowed 12 feet by 3 feet, C. A. Cain, Esq., The Node, 
Welwyn (gardener, Mr. T. Pateman), secured the first 
prize with an admirable lot, the Apples including The 
Queen, Charles Ross, Wealthy, Tyler’s Kernel, Rev. 
W. Wilks, P ood’s Nonsuch, Emperor Alexander, 
Lane’s Prince Albert, Warner’s King and Rival, with 
Plums Coe’s Golden Drop, President, Merryweather, 
Bradley’s King and a gga A Gage, Peach Princess 
of Wales, and other fruit. . R. Stanard, The Gardens, 
Panshanger, was second with a capital assortment, in 
which Apples and Plums reigned supreme. 


DIVISION II.—NURSERYMEN ONLY. 
For fruit grown entirely out/loors. 


™The two Free’ classes arranged for nurserymen—of 
30 feet run of 6 feet wide tabling, and 29 feet run of 6 feet 
wide tabling, respectively—are ever a leading feature 
of this show, and on this occasion they were as much an 
attraction as ever. In the larger class named Measrs. 
Bunyard and Co., Maidstone, were awarded the gold 
medal for an admirable lot, the Apples being particularly 
ood. Of these we noted Lane’s Prince Albert, Christmas 

earmain, Benn’s Red, Washington, Emperor Alexander, 
Rev. W. Wilks, Etoilee (of exceptional colour), Crimson 
Bramley, Charles Ross, Ribston Pippin, Rival, Wealthy, 
Mere du Ménage, Striped Beefing and Scarlet Hollandbury. 
Pears, Medlars and other fruit were also shown. 

Messrs. H. Cannell and Sons, Eynsford, Kent (manager 
Mr. James Lawson), for a magnificent collection of 
175 dishes of fruits were awarded the Hogg Memorial 
Medal—a high award per se, though, in our opinion, no 
collection of fruit ever merited the Aighest award more 
than this. Apples, Plums and Damsons were superb 
throughout. e finer Apples in the collection were 
Peasgood’s Nonsuch, a great tray of these being arranged 
at the end central-wise, and at the opposite end an equally 
fine lot of the late cooking sort Smart’s Prince Arthur. 
Bismarck, Rival, Towcr of Glamis, Norfolk Beefing, 
Rev. W. Wilks, Charles Ross, Kibston Pippin, Cox’s 
Orange Pippin, Emperor Alexander and Gravenstein 
stood out lin the group ; the new dessert Apple James 
Lawson, destined, we believe, for great popularity, a 
notable among them all. Plums were represented by 
excellent Coe’s Golden Drop, Wyedale, King of Damsons, 
and others. Excellent Pears were shown, the whole 
being skilfully arranged. 

A rohit, nag Knightian Medal was awarded Messrs. 
W. Seabrooke and Sons, Chelmsford, for a collection 
in which good Apples predominated, Blenheim Orange, 
Worcester Pearmain (oe exceptional colour), Cellini 
Pippin, Bismarck, Allington Pippin, Charles Ross 
James Grieve being among the more prominent. 

In the smaller class, namely, 20 feet by 6 feet, the 
Barnham Nursery Company, Barnham, Sussex, were 
awarded a gold medal for a very good assortment of 
fruit, Apples being particularly good. Of these we 
selected The Houblon, Charles Ross, Peasgood’s Nonsuch, 
Newton Wonder, Allington Pippin, Blenheim Orange, 
Bramley's Seedling, Adams‘ Pearmain, Egremont Russet 
(very fine), Cox’s Orange Pippin, and Striped Beefing. 

Mr. H. Close, Little Croft, Orpington, Kent, was the 
winner of the Hogg Memorial Medal for a collection of 
fruit of exceptional merit and excellence. Two great 
yaa of the early dessert Apple Duchess Favourite 

minated the end of the exhibit; their rich wine crimson 
colour a great attraction. It is also as good as it looks. 
Blue Pearmain, Hoary Morning, Allington, Newton 
Wonder, Lord Derby, Warner’s King, Peasgood’s Non- 
such, Bramley’s Secdling, Blenheim Orange, D’Arcy 
see and Mere du Menage were among others very good. 
Plums and Pears, too, were very fine, notable examples 
of the last named being Conference, of which some very 
fine dishes were staged. 


and 
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A like award was given to Mr. R. C. Notcutt, Wood- 
bridge, who also had a capital collection of fruit. Pears 
Durondeau, Pitmaston Duchess and Doyenné Broussock 
were very fine; Piums President and Wyedale were 
also excellent, the fine dishes very tempting-looking. 
Of the Apples shown, Coronation, Stirling Castle, Charles 
Ross, The Houblon, Peasgood’s Nonsuch and Royal 
Jubilee appealed rather strongly, though many others 
were also good. Mesers. Spooner, Hounslow, also con- 
tributed to this section, staging many varieties of Apples 
and other fruit. 


DIVISION ITI.—MARKET GROWERS ONLY. 


In aforetime exhibitions experience has shown that 
some of the finest fruit staged was to be found in this 
section, and it is doubtful whether the best of these will 
ever be surpassed. This year also they were very fine, 
though not generally, we thought, of the high excellence 
of those we have in mind. Twenty baskets of Apples 
cooking and dessert, were requested, fruit suitable for 
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honour falling to Major Hennessey for an equal number 
of dessert sorts, St. Edmund’s Pippin, Cox’s Orange 
Pippin, Blenheim Orange and King of Tomkins County 
being noted among others. In this Mr. Cain was second. 

The last named exhibitor also led in the class for eighteen 
dishes of dessert Pears, Beurre Hardy, Doyenné du Comice, 
Conference, St. Luke, Doyenné Boussock, Charles Ernest 
and Emile de Heyst being noted. Dr. Thomas Jackson, 
Thornton Heath, was second. 

For nine dishes of dessert Pears G. Miller, Esq., Radlett 
eke Mr. J. Kidd), took the lead, the dishes of 
eurre Diel and Doyenné du Comice being very good. 

In addition to the numerous other prizes C. A. Cain, 
Esq., The Node, Welwyn (gardener, Mr. T. Pateman), 
was awarded a special gold medal for a representative 
collection of fruit of the highest excellence throughout. 


CHOICE DESSERT APPLES. 
In the class for a dish of Adams’ Pearmain Licutenant- 
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market purposes being that to which prior consideration 
would be given. There were several good collections 
staged, the premicr award—a gold medal—being won 
by Lieutenant-Colonel H. Lumley Webb, Upchurch, 
Sittingbourne, for a lot defying description. In every 
sense it was a sumptuous collection, demonstrating the 
highest skill, assisted doubtless by the best fruit-growing 
conditions. Riva', Ribston Pippin, King of Tomkins 
County, Kingof Pippins Winter Pearmain and Peasgood’s 
Nonsuch were among those shown. 

A silver-gilt medal was awarded the Horticultural 
College, Swanley, for a particularly handsome lot of 
fruit tastefully displayed. Among the finer baskets 
were Bramley’s Seedling, Newton Wonder, Allington 
Pippin, King of Tomkins County, Blenheim Orange 
King of Pippins, Duchess Favourite, Bismarck, Peasgood’s 
Nonsuch, Cox’s Orange Pippin, Charles Ross, Coronation, 
Lord Derby, Golden Noble and Ribston Pippin—an 
admirable and highly representative lot. 

Another notable contribution to this section, and which 
gained a silver-gilt Knightian Medal, was that from 
Mr. E. Hill The Rhydd Fruit Gardens, Hanley Castle, 
Worcester, the exhibit doing full justice to that well- 
known fruit-growing district. Many of the varieties 
were of the highest merit, while such as Cox's Orange 
Pippin, Yellow Ingestre, Gascoyne’s Scarlet, Lord Derby, 
Emperor Alexander, Bramley’s Seedling, Cellini Pippin, 
Bismarck and Lane’s Prince Albert could hardly be 
excelled. 

The Guildford Fruit Farm, Guildford, also gained a 
silver-gilt Knightian Medal, showing the graded produce 
in rounded baskets as sent to market. Two of the finest 
samples were those of Newton Wonder and Cox’s Orange 
Pippin, both of which were of the highest excellence. 
Wealthy, Worcester Pearmain and Rival were among 
others also fine. 


DIVISION IV.—GARDENERS AND AMATEURS. 
Fruit grown entirely in the open air. 


Apples, twenty-four dishes, distinct, sixteen cooking, 
eight dessert. In this class the first prize was deservedly 
awarded to C. A. Cain, Esq., J.P., The Node, Welwyn 
(gardener, Mr. T. Pateman), and it is not too much to say 
of it that the highest excellence attained in the entire 
exhibition was to be found in this superb gathering. 
Lane’s Prince Albert, Tyler’s Kernel, J. Grieve, Newton 
Wonder, Rev. W. Wilks, Rival, Warner’s King, Emperor 
Alexander and Peasgood’s Nonsuch were grand. Second 
Major G. Hennessey, M.P., Tylney Hall, Hook (gardener, 
Mr. J. Hygate), who also staged a very good lot. 

For twelve dishes, eight cooking, four dessert, W. 
Darby, Esq., Knebworth, Herts, took the lead, G. Miller, 
Esq., Radlett, being second. 

For six dishes of cooking Apples C. A. Cain, Esq., was 
again in the winning place with fine examples, a like 


noan St. Maur was first, J. H. London, Esq., being 
second. 

For a dish of Allington ropa Lieutenant-Colone! 
St. Maur was again in the place of honour. C. W. Darley, 
Esq., Longheath, Little Bookham, Surrey (gardener, 
Mr. A. Hester), was second. 

In the class for a dish of American Mother J. T. Tubb, 
Esq., Bear Wood, Wokingham, was first, F. C. Stoop, Esq , 
West Hall, Byfleet, Surrey (gardener, Mr. G. Carpenter), 
being second. 

For a dish of Barnack Beauty J. A. Stedsten, Esq., 
Bishop’s Teignton, Teignmouth, was first, J. C. Stoop, 
Esq., being second. 

For a dish of Blenheim Orange Mrs. Leveson-Gower, 
Bill Hill, Woki m, Berks (gardener, Mr. W. Chislett), 
was first. F. M. Vokes, Esq., Birch Lawn, Sholing, Hants, 
was second. 

In the class for a dish of Charles Ross F. Bibby, Esq., 
was first, the Hon. Mrs. Greville being second. - 

For a dish of Claygate Pearmain J. T. Tubb, Esq., was 
first. W. B. Wright, Esq., 14, Brambledown Road, 
Wallington, Surrey, was awarded the second prize. 

For a dish of Cox’s Orange Pippin G. H. Engleheart, 
Esq., Dinton, Salisbury, was first, Major J. A. Berners 
being second. 

For a dish of Egremont Russet Mrs. Helsham-Jones, 
The Barn, Woolton Hill, Newbury {partes Mr. F. 
Lack), obtained the first prize, Major F. J. B. Wingfield 
Digby, D.S.0., being second. 

n the class for a dish of James Grieve J. Copp, Esq., 
was first, J. H. London, Esq., being second. 

For a dish of Lord Hindlip Lieutenant-Colonel St. Maur 
was again first, J. H. London, Esq., being an easy second. 

For a dish of Margil Lieutenant-Colonel St. Maur was 
first, Sir Edward Pearson being second. 

In the class for a dish of Ribston Pippin Mrs. Leveson- 
Gower was first, Lieutenant-Colonel St. Maur being second. 

For a dish of Rival the Hon. Mrs. R. Greville was 
awarded first prize and J. H. London, Esq., the second. 
Fora dish of St. Edmund’s Pippin Major F. Wingfield 
Digby was first, J. T. Tubb, Esq., being second. 

For a dish of Wealthy F. Bibby, Esq., was first. 

In the class for eight fruits of any variety not namec 
above, fit for use, E. J. Holland, Esq., Silverdale, Sutton, 
Surrey, was first, exhibiting Ellison’s Orange. W. B. 
Wright, Esq., was second, showing the same varicty. 

In the class for cight fruits of any late variety not 
named above J. T. Tubb, Esq., was first, showing fine 
fruits of Paroquet. Major Berners was second with 
Winter Ribston. 

In the classes for choice cooking Apples several awards 
were made. For a dish of Gascoyne’s Scarlet (large 
fruits) Lieutenant-Colonel St. Maur was awarded the 
first prize. [> T 
_ In the class for a dish, EY Frenadier J. H. London 
(Was jagainoin the place of hono. | 
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Lieutenant-Colonel St. Maur obtained the first prize 
for a dish of Mère de Ménage. 

The Earl of Coventry was awarded first prize for a dish 
of Newton Wonder. 

For a dish of Pear Doyenné du Comice Major Wingfield 
Digby was first, also for a dish of Emile D’Heyst. He 
also obtained first prize for a dish of Nouvelle Fulore,. 


AMATEURS, 

In this section there were eleven classes for growers 
of Apples and Pear grown iu the open in various districts, 
In the case of Apples, six dishes, distinct, had to be shown—- 
four cooking and two dessert. In the case of Pears, 
six dishes, distinet, dessert. The following is a bricf 
list of the winners; 


Open Only to Kent Growers. 

Apples.—The Rev. J. R. Leigh, The Vicarage, Yalding 
(vardener, Mr. G. Johnson), was first, fine specimens of 
Cox’s Orange, Ribston Pippin, Peasgood’s Nonsuch and 
Newton Wonder being shown. J. Il. London, Esq., 
Olanlcigh, Wye, Kent (gardener, Mr. T. Bond) was second. 

Pears. —The Rev. H. A. Buh, Wellington House, 
Westvate-on-Sea (gordener, Mr. F. A. King), was first 
with good specimeas of Pitmaston Duchess, Louise Bonne 
of Jersey and Doyenné Boussoch among his exhibit. 
J. H. London, Esq., was second, 


Open Only to Growers in Surrey, Sussex and Hants, 

Apples.—The Hon. Mrs. R. Greville, Polesden Lacey, 
Dorking (gardener, Mr. H. Prince), was first, showing, 
among others, Cox's Orange, Blenheim Orange and 
Charles Ross. H. Combe, Esq., Cobham Park, Cobham, 
Surrey (gardener, Mr. G. A. Kember) was seeond. 

Pears.— W. H. Rockolds, Esq., Nutfield Court, Nutfteld, 
Surrey (gardener, Mr. T. W. Herbert), was first, showing 
excellent specimens of Pitmaston Duchess, Triomphe de 
Vienne and Dovenné du Comiec. R. Ramsden, Esq., 
Siddinghurst, Chiddingfold, was secord. 


Open Only to Growers in Wilts, Dorset, Somerset, Devon 
and Cornwall. 


Apples.—Lieutenant-Colorel St. Maur, Stover Park, 
Newton Abbot, South Devon, had the place of honour 
in this class, Ribston Pippin, Emperor Alexander and 
Gascovne's Scarlet being the best. J. Copp, Esg., Ferndale, 
Teignmouth, was second. 

Pears.—Major F. J. B. Wingfield) Digby, D.S.O., 
Sherborne Castle, Dorset (gardener, Mr. T. Turton) was 
first with very fine specimens of Doyenné du Comice, 
Charles Ernest and St. Luke. 


Open Only to Growers in Gloucester, Orford, Bucks, Berks, 
Beds, Herts and Middleser. 


Apples.—Sir Edward Pearson, Brickendonbury, Hert- 
ford, Herts (gardener, Mr. W. Stephenson) was first. 
showing well-grown specimens of Bramicy'’s Seedling 
and Cox's Orange. V C. Vickers, Esq., Newsells Park, 
Royston, Herts (gardener, Mr. W. Watkins) was second. 

Pears.—Sir Edward Pearson had the place of honour 
in this class, V. C. Vickers, Esq., being an casy second. 


Open Only to Growers in Essex, Suffolk, Norfolk, Cambridge, 
Hunts and Rutland. . 


Apples.—Major J. A. Berners, Woolverstone Park, 
Ipswich (gardener, Mr. W. Messenger), was first, showing 
among others, Cox’s Orange, Rival, Lane’s Prince Albert 
and Peasgood’s Nonsuch. Sir Montagu Turner, Bedfords 
Havering, Romford, Essex (gardener, Mr. A. J. Barrett), 
was second. 

Pvars.—Major Berners was first, showing fine specimens 
of Doyenné du Comice, Pitmaston Duchess and Charles 
Ernest. 


Open Only to Growers in Lincoln, Northampton, Warwick, 
Teicester, Notts, Derby, Staffs, Shropshire and Cheshire. 

Apples.—F. Bibby, Esq., Hardwicke Grange, Shrews- 
bury (gardener, Mr. J. Taylor), was first, showing Cox's 
Orange, Rival and Emperor Alexander. M. Firth, Esq., 
Carlton Park, Market Harborough (gardener, Mr. k 
Thatcher), was second. 

Peam.—F. Bibby, Esq., was first, showing, among 
others, Doyenné du Comice and Pitmaston Duchess. 


Open Only to Growers in Worcester, Hereford, Monmouth 
and Wales, 

App‘es.—The Earl of Coventry, Croome Court, Severn 
Stoke, Worcester (gardener, Mr. W. H. Wilson), was first, 
showing magnifleent specimens of Blenheim Orange, 
Cox's Orange and Warner's King. T. Jones, Esq., 
Pen-y-lan, Ruabon, was second. 

Pearm.—T. Jones, Esq., was first, showing Louise 
Bonne of Jersey, Charles Ernest am} Beurré Harding. 
H. Davies-Evans, Esq., Highmead, Llanylytten, South 
Wales, was second, 


Open Only to Growers in the Sic Northern Counties of 
England and in the lale of Man. 
Apples.—W, Orr, Esq., Woodwell House, Silverdale, 
Lanes, occupied the place of honour, showing Allington 
Pippin, The Queen, Warner's King and Norfolk Beauty, 


among others, Mr. J. Cocker, Chester, Humshaugh, 
was second, 
Pears.—W. Orr, Esq., wae first, showing Doyenné 


du Comice, Beurré Dicl and Pitmaston Duchess, 


Open Onlu to Growers in Scotland. 

App!es.— Captain C. L. Gordon; Threane House, Castle 
Douglas, Kirkeudbright (gardener, Mr. J. Dmth) reeeived 
the first prize, King of the Pippins, Worcester Pearmsin 
and Cox's Pomona being the best. This was the only 
entry in this class. 


Open Only to Growers in Ireland. 

Apples.—C. B. Broad, Esq., Conna, County Cork, 
was awarded the first prize. Among the exhibit were 
Charles Ross, the Rev. W. Wilks and Hamburg Seedling. 

Special Claases, 

In the class for one dish of fruits, one dessert variety, 
only open to amateur possessing a total of not more than 
twenty-five Apple trees, F. E. Still, Esq. Old Rectory, 
Nutfeld, Redhill (gardener, Mr. W. H. Herbert), was 
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first, showing a dish of very fine specimens of Blenheim 
Orange. 

For one di-h of six fruits of one cooking variety, F. E. 
Still, Esq., was in the place of honour, exhibiting a dish 
of Warner's King. J. Jones, Esq., 27, Hindmans Road, 
Fast Dulwich, was second with a dish of Rev. W. 
Wilks. 


New Desert Apple Queen Mary 


Tus variety, illustrated on pag? 525, received an 
Award of Merit at the Royal Horticultural 
Society’s Fruit Show, held at Vincent Squart, 
Westminster, on Cc‘ober 21. It s the result of a 
cross between James Grieve and William Crump. 
It is a very free cropper with a strong flavour 
of Cox's, with yellow fl.sh. The colour is a decp 
crimson on a golden ground with a small cve. 
This variety will, without doubt, take a prominent 
place among desert apples, Exhibited by E. J. 
Parsons, Fruit Specialist, Worc.ster. 


ANSWERS 
TO CORRESPONDENTS 


FLOWER GARDEN. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM LEAVES ATTACFED (R. F. C.).--- 
The Chrysanthemum leaves are attacked by the Chry- 
santhemunm rust, Uredo chrysanthemi. ‘The maintenance 
of a fairly dry atmosphere is a means of keeping this 
disease in check, and in addition spraying at intervals 
with a solution of potassium sulphide, loz. to 3 gallons 
of water, or with a rose red solution of potassium per- 
manganate is the best thing to prevent the spores from 
germinating. The fungus in the Groundsel is quite a 
different. species, one that has two stages, the spiny form 
attacking the Scots Fir. 


THE GREENHOUSE. 


AGAPANTHUS NOT FLOWERING, AND OTHER 
QUESTIONS (S. E.).—We cannot. understand why your 
Agapanthus flowers only once in seven years, for, as a 
rule, it is not at oll diMcult to induce it to bloom annually. 
We presume your plant is in a lerge pot or tub. If so, 
it should be wintered in a structure where it is safe from 
frost. A greenhouse from which frost is just excluded 
ie the best place forit. Scarcely any water will be required 
during the winter months. With the return of spring 
the new leaves will make their appearance, when more 
water must. be given. In all probability the pot. is well 
furnished with roots, In which case during the growing 
season a dose of some stimulant about every fortnight 
will be helpful. When the cold weather is over, the plant 
may be stood outdoors, taking care that it does not suffer 
from the want of water. Given this treatment. you will 
very probably be rewarded with a crop of blossoms next 
year. The succulent plant of which you send a leaf 
is a species of Aloe. There are a great many different 
kinds, natives of South Africa. It is impossible to be 
more definite with regard to its name, as the leaves of 
many of them greatly resemble each other. Jt is not 


a Cactus, for it really belongs to the Lily family. This 
Aloe rarely blooms till it has attained a good size. The 


flowers arc, as a rule, of some shade of red or yellow. 
Enough water should be given in winter to keep the soll 
slightly moist, but no more. The creeping plant is Tra- 
descantia procumbens, 
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FRUIT GARDEN. 


WALNUTS AFFECTED (The Earl of C.).—There is no 
disease present in the Walnuts. The shrivelling of the 
rind (and in the specimens sent of the Nuts also) may be 
due to the frosts or possibly to the droughts that have 
been so prevalent this season. 


APPLES BECOMING SPOTTED (Miss H., Newcastle- 
on-Tync).—The Apple is attacked by the trouble known 
as bitter pit. This is apparently duc to irregularities 
in the water supply at a critical time in the development 
of the fruit. The supply is cut short from some of the 
cells, and these dicas a result, the starch remaining as such 
and not being converted into sugar, while they also acquire 
a rather bitter taste. The only thing to be done is to 
try to regulate the water supply as much as possible 
by keeping the soil surface well cultivated, and by attention 
to balance between root and top of the tree. 


APPLE TREES ATTACKED (Ciiffe).—Possibly the 
pest is the Codlin moth or the Apple sawily. The former 
is casier to deal with than the latter, for the trees may 
be sprayed with lead arsenate within three weeks of the 
fall of the petals, and this will poison the caterpillar 
before it begins to enter the Apple. The sawfly lays its 
eggs while the flowers are still out and when spraying 
is impossible. The surest method is to remove the top 
2 inches or 3 inches of soil from under the atfected trees 
and burn it, for it is in this that the sawfly pupates through 
the winter. In both piek up the wormy Apples when 
they fall in July. and either burn them or give them to 
the pigs. This will prevent a second brood, and if done 
thoroughly, go far to reduce the pest to small proportions. 


YOUNG STANDARD APPLE TREES AND DAMSONS 
(F.C NS.).--You are unfortunately situated as regards the 
suitability of vour soil for the growth of hardy fruit, especi- 
allv as there is no clay or marly soil available in the dis- 
trict. for mixing with vour sandy soil, Under such clreum- 
stances it would be advisable to lift the trees out of the 
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ground, add a barrow-load of well-decayed stable or 
farmyard manure to the soll of each tree, aud then 
replant, first having well mixed the manure with the 
soil. Do not plant the trees too deeply. As a guide let 
the top roots of the trees be 5 inches below the ground- 
level after the planting is finished. The soil must be 
trodden firmly over the roots as planting procceds, 
supporting the trees with strong stakes immediately 
after planting, finishing the work by placing a layer of 
decayed farm or stable manure over the surface of the 
soil of each tree, as far as vou think the roots extend, 
to the depth of 3 inches, then giving a good watering. 
This will settle the soil close to the roots and to some 
extent minimise the effect. of lifting. The first week in 
November is a good time to carry out this work, or 
up to the end of January, if inconvenient to do it then; 
but the carlier the better. If the labour of carrying out 
this plucess appears to be too heavy, the only alternative 
will be to dig into the surface soil of cach tree, about 
4 inches deep, say, a quart. of bone-meal, and then add 
a osurface-dressing of decayed manure as above. The 
root, you will find, will rise to the manure, and by applying 
similar annual dressings and mixing some soil with the 
same, & rich body of surface compost will form, into 
which the trees will root and from which more sustenance 
will be obtained than from your present soil, with the 
result that fair crops of modcrate-sized but well-coloured 
fruits will result. The sooner the bone-meal and manure 
are added to the surface soil the better, if this process is 
to be preferred to the former one suggested, 
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ACETYLENE GAS PLANT REFUSE (L. C.).—We 
know of a garden where for fifteen years lime from an 
acetylene gas plant has been used with success. We wish, 
however, to give a word of warning—do not put this 
lime in a pot. The infinitesimal amount of gas left in 
the carbide refuse does no harm in the open, but can do 
mischief if confined in a pot, It may be applied between 
October and March. 


THE DESTRUCTIVE WHITE BUTTERFLY (Citfe).— 
It is quite right to preserve the countless litle yellow 
cocoons of which you speak. They are the cocoons of 
Microguster glomeyata, a parasite of the white Cabbage 
butterfly that does incalculable good. The whole of 
West Cornwall is this vear a sorry sight through the ravages 
of the white butterfly larva upon the Broccoli, and one 
of the most noticeable features of the attack is the com- 
parative immunity of the middle of the fields from the pest. 
The reason for this is that the caterpillar seeks shelter 
in which to become a chrysalis, and the limiting so far as 
possible of this shelter will do a good deal towards checking 
the pest. Spraying might be carried out with advantage 
while the Broccoli is young, for the leaves are not cate np 
as are those of Cabbages and Kale, and a sufficient time 
would have clapsed between the spraying and the cutting 
of the Broccoli to sefeguard the consumers. The best 
spray to use would be arsenate of lead at the rate of Ib. 
to 2 gallons of water. This must not be uscd within 
three months or so of cutting. 


DRYING STATICE FLOWERS (M. R., Willinghurst).— 
In order to obtain the greatcst measure of success in 
drying flowers of Statice, they should be cut just when 
the blooms are at their best and before they commence 
to shrivel, They should then be hung in a dry place 
until they are quite ripened. Your non-suceess may be 
owing to the fact that in the greenhouse they were fully 
exposed to the sun, and consequently dried off too quickly. 
The biggest and brightest flowered kinds for drying 
are Statice sinuata, mauve; S. Bonduellli, yellow: and 
8S. Suworewii, rose, All of these are annuals. The 
perennial S. latifolia has smaller flowers, but they diy 
well, as also do the greenhouse kinds, such as Butcheri. 
Holfordii and profusa. You will fnd many other 
flowers suitable for drving in our answer to another 
correspondent, “‘ L. F. B.,’’ page 614. 


NAME OF PLANT (Boris).— Sedum Sieboldii. 


NAMES OF FRUIT.— A Subscriber.—t, Lord Burghicy 5 
2, Mabbott’s Nonpariel; 3, too poor to name; 4, Duke 
of Devonshire.——-Metchley,—Bietigheimer = Ked.—— 
J. E. S.--Pears: 1, Beurré Superfin ; 1., Bearré Hardy : 
ni, Catillac; 1v.. Marie Louise d'Uccle. Captain 
F. W. B.--k. The Queen; E, Fearn’s Pippin; L, Charles 
Ross; Q., Wellington; w, Yorkshire Beauty; P, Picker- 
ing’s Seedling; N, Pott’s Seedling; F, Stamford Pippin : 
J, Besuty of Kent; o, Lady Henniker; n, Curltail ; 
k. Searlet Pearmain; 0, Lane’s Prince Albert. G. S., 
Market Harborowih.— Tall striped Apple, Lady Henniker z 
ilat spotted Apple, Belle de Boskoop. Interestrd.— 1. 
Striped Beeflng; 2, Herefordshire Beefing; 3, Morgii : 
1, Rival: 5, Mère de Menace; 6, Warner's King ; 7. 
New Bess Pool; 8. Belle Dubois; 9. Newton Wonder 
Solent West.—1, Wyken Pippin; 2, Lamb Abbey Pear- 
main; 3, King Harry; 4, Christmas Pearmain; 6, Adams 
Pearmain: 6, James Grieve. W. J. L., Bucks.— Pit- 
maston Duchess, H. E. H., Kidderminster. —Allin gt or 
Pippin. Uphill Grange.—1. Striped Beefing; 2, Tallis» 
spried apple is Kentish Pippin; the highly coloured one ix 
Blenheim, Orange; 3. Crimson Queening. Borner. — Pear 
Urbaniste.—— R. W. S., Droitwich.— | and $. Newton 
Wonder: 2, Reinette de Canada. B. K., Collessie — 1. 
Bismarck: 2. Hoary Morning; 3, Hawthornden; 7. 
Fearn’s Pippin; &, Waltham Abbey; 9, King of the 
Pippins; 12, Wellington: 13, Gooseberry Pippin. Other 
specinens too poor to name with certainty. 


The National Chrysanthemum Society .— 
In all probability the Japanese Ambassador. 
Viscount Chinda, accompanied by Viscountess 
Chinda, will be at the opening of the National 
Chrysanthemum Society's show on November 4 
at ithe Royal Horticultural Societv’s Hall, Vin- 


cent Square. 
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HE conservatory at Kew (House 4) looks 

quite bright at present. There is a large 

collection of Begonias now in full 

flower, the best of which are Emita, 

Altrincham Pink, Exquisite, Optima, 
The Gem, Elatior and Sandere. Of Chrysanthe- 
mums, Miss A. T. Millett (Japanese white), White 
Queen and Caterham - Bronze are the mest 
conspicuous. The scarlet Salvia splenders Glory 
of Zurich makes a fine blaze of colour. The few 
Nerines are exceptionally beautiful. Chry- 
santhemums also occupy an important 
position in the Temperate House. - Weird- 
looking Gourds in the Lily House attract 
a lot of attention. 

Two New Chrysanthemums—At a recent 
meeting of the Floral Committee of the 
National Chrysanthemum Society, there 
were a few good novelties submitted, the 
best being Majestic. — An immense 
Japanese bloom, of splendid exhibition 
quality. The florets are long, of medium - 
breadth, and incurve slightly at the tips, 
building a full bloom of great breadth and 
depth. Colour, golden amber, slightly 
flushed a warmer tone of colour, with 
paler reverse to the florets. First-class 
certificate to Mr. Norman Davis, Framfield, © 
Sussex. Golden Goacher.—This is a useful 
sport from the well-known border 
variety Bronze Goacher, and in every 
respect but colour is identical with the 
parent variety. The colour of the sport 
may be described as golden bronze. Com- 
mended. From Mr. A. S. Dunton, Penn 
Road, Penn. Wolverhampton. 

The Coral Plant (Berberidopsis coral- 
lina). -This delightful Chilian shrub has 
this autumn produced clusters of pendant 
coral red flowers in the Bagshot Nurseries, 
where it is growing against a low green- 
house wall. Unfortunately it is none too 
hardy. The species is the only one of its 
genus at present known, and its botanical 
status is somewhat doubtful, though ap- 
patently not far removed from the Barber- 
ries. It is a shrub of remarkable beauty 
and interest in foliage and flower. 

Rosa lucida.—If it were only for the 
beauty of its autumn foliage, Rosa lucida 
would be well worth planting. Just now, 
it is about the brightest bit of foliage 
colour in the garden; every shade of 
brilliant yellow and red and red bronze, 
even the scarlet hips are scarcely as, 
bright as many of the glowing leaflets. 
This pretty species is a Rose for many uses, 
It grows in thick bushy masses, spread- 
ing at the root. The single flowers are rosy 
pink, and the foliage has a clean-looking, 
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lustrous polish and a wholesome appearance. 
It seems to have no insect enemies, and is never 
touched by mildew. 

Chrysanthemum La Somma.—tThe hardy Chry- 
santhemums come in very useful in October, 
when frost has destroyed the Dahlias and other 
tender summer flowers, and outdoor flowers 
have become scarce. Among a number recently 
bought is a charmirg kind ramed La Somma, 
about 3 feet high, with flowers.a fair size and of 
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a particularly delightful pink colour, rather low 
in tone, but of a refined and excellent quality. 
No cut flower of the time of year could be more 
acceptable, whether arranged with grey foliage 
such as Cineraria maritima or with ruddy as of 
Guelder Rose or Rhus Cotinus. 

Precocious 1920 Spring.—We have two speci- 
men Rhododendrons, R. Russellii and R., album, 
flowering abundantly now (October 21) in entirely 
different positions and aspects which usually 
do not flower till January—March, and 
I would be interested to know if any of 
your readers have like experiences at pre- 
sent. The dual flowering of plants with 
one or two inflorescences, due to climatic 
conditions, such as the past summer of 
drought and subsequent resuscitation 
through autumn rains and mildness, is 
of common occurrence, but the complete 
precocious flowering alluded to appears 
quite unusual.—IRETON JONES. 

Leycesteria Formosa.—I sec a reference 
to this shrub in your issue of October 25, 
page 513. Have any of your readers 
noticed the predilection which pheasants 
and poultry show for its berries? When 
let out in the morning I have seen the 
fowls make a rush to the bushes and 
greedily devour the fruit, even flying up 
and stripping the topmost shoots. In a 
garden in Shropshire, where the plant seeds 
itself like any weed, there were always 
several pheasants to be seen searching for 
the berries.—ISABEL Moon. 

Apple Miller’s Seedling.—This is an 
exceedingly valuable Apple for October and 
the early part of November to precede 
such favourites for dessert as Cox’s Orange 
Pippin, Ribston Pippin, Blenheim Orange 
and King of the Pippins, none of which 
are really fit for use until the middle of 
November. In October there is a shortage 
of good dessert sorts after such as Worcester 
Pearmain, St. Everard, Lady Sudeley and 
the earlier sorts. Miller’s Seedling then fills 
the gap, providing a really good example 
of a dessert fruit, not so much perhaps in 
appearance, but of a reasonable size and 
most excellent flavour. The flesh contains 
an exceptional quantity of juice. In 
habit of growth Miller’s Seedling is all 
that could be desired for the small garden, 
being very upright in growth with large, 
healthy foliage. An excellent cropper and a 
deserving Apple for the smallest col ec- 
tion of October varieties. Raised near 
Newbury in 1848, Miller's Seedling has 
long been a great favourite in that district, 
and in—the neighbourhood of Wantage and 
Faringdon in (Berkshire. 
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The Editor is not responsible for the opinions 
expresscd by correspondents.) 


APPLE WORCESTER PEARMAIN. 


NE occasionally reads a written defence of 
the sparrow, and more recently a writer has 
jumped into print to champion the rat, but the 
most pathetic fling I have read lately has teen 
‘* Belfast’s’’ loyal defence of the above-named 
fruit. It is almost reminiscent of the loyalty and 
devotion of Bill Sykes’ dog to his particularly 
undeserving master. And therefore, by reason 
of his devotion to an undeserving ideal, “ Belfast ” 
may be forgiven, for he is obviously sincere in 
what he writes. But down here in Sussex, plain, 
simple folk as we are, we are not quite so fondly 
in love with Worcester Pearmain. It may be, 
as “ Belfast ” says, a “delight to the eyes,” but 
it is certainly not ‘ good for food,” compared with 
a growing numter of other Apples which ripen at 
about the same time. To be blunt (and I hope 
it may uot bring the tears to “ Belfast’s ” eyes), 
we just look on Worcester Pearmain as a whited 
sepulchre, excellent for the shop window, no 
doubt, and an acceptable gift to children, who 
admire its pleasing colour, but very inferior in 
quality and flavour. It may well be that the 
lady to whom “‘ Belfast ” refers was praising this 
identical Apple, for perhaps they had nothing 
better in those remote days, but in any case 
ladies (with one remarkable modern exception) 
are very poor judges of flavour.—SUSSEx. 


VIBURNUM CARLESII. 


NOTE on this, the choicest of all the genus, 

may be of service to those who are fortunate 
in possessing it. Those which have come here 
are, all grafted on the common Wayfaring Tree 
(Viburnum Lantana), which has an inveterate 
habit of suckering. At the present time the 
foliage of V. Carlesii turns to rich purplish and 
brown madder tints. Any suckers which the 
stock has sent up during the summer may ke 
readily detected by their greyish green leaves, 
and should be promptly removed.—HERBERT 
MAXWELL, Monretth. 


THE BLUEBELL OF SCOTLAND. 


Y newsagent holds the railway strike respon- 
sible for the non-appearance of my copy 

of THE GARDEN of date September 27, so through 
the kindness of a neighbour I saw it to-day 
(October 15) for the first time. This explains 
my belated observations on E. B. Padley’s remarks 
on the above subject in THE GARDEN of Scptem- 
ber 27, page 459. Since early childhood I have 
believed the common Harebell (Campanula rotundi- 
folia) to be the Bluebell of Scotland, although I 
can give no competent authority for my belief 
When, however, E. B. Padley says “I must 
protest against the common error of calling the 
Wild Hyacinth the Bluebell,” I would remind 
him that he (or she) challenges recognised authori- 
ties. In Nicholson’s “ Dictionary of Gardening ”’ 
the Wild Hyacinth under its best-known scientific 
name of Scilla nutans, Bluebell, Harebell and Wild 
Hyacinth are given as common names; while in 
“ Withering’s British Botany,” under the 
synonym of Hyacinthus nonscriptus, Bluebell 
and Harebell are given as common names. In 
a question of identity, the scientific name or 
names should always be referred to, as common 
naincs often tend to make ‘confusion worse 
confounded.” In the Lothians—and I daresay 
in many other parts of Scotland—a Hydrangea 
is generally called a Hyderange, and in Aberdeen- 
shire it is a Heatherange. Artemisia Abrotanum 
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is best known as Southernwood, but in many 
districts in Scotland it is Aipplehingie.—CHARLES 
COMFORT. 


ERYNGIUM AND VITEX AGNUS- 
CASTUS. 


Y a curious coincidence you publish in THE 

GARDEN (issue October 11, page 485) a most 
interesting letter from my friend Sir Herbert 
Maxwell on the Eryngium (Sea Holly), and also 
a note on the shrub (page 487) Vitex Agnus-Castus 
sent to you by an accomplished horticulturist—- 
“ G. P."—from her Surrey garden. Sic Herbert 
points out that the Sea Holly—the eringo or 
candicd root of Sea Holly (it was first candied at 
Colchcster)—was the sweetmeat which Falstaff 
couples with kissing comfits. These comfits were 
principally made of the sweet Potato—a delicacy 
used in England about a hundred years before 
the introduction of the common Potato by Ralcigh 
in 1586—and cringo roots and were perfumed 
to make the breath sweet. The eringo has long 
gone from the still room. Dramatists and poets, 
from Jonson to Prior, descant on its aphrodisiac 
qualities, while the following couplet is neatly 
suggestive : 


“ Nec minus erucas aptum cst vitare salaces, 
Et quicquid Veneri corpora nostra parat.” 
Horace, however, with less romance mentions it 

as an ingredient in boiling the lamprev: 
“ Erucas virides, inulas ego primus amaras 
Monstravi incoquere.” 


Now, on the other hand, among ‘ those opposite 
meats,” or prophylactics against erotic feelings, 
Vitex Agnus-Castus is put first by the learned 
Burton, who quotes Magninus for “a wonderful 
vertue in it’ (“ Mirabilem vim habet ’’).—J. S. 


DID THE TULIP MANIA EVER 
REACH ITALY? 


N Mattei’s article, “ I. tulipani di Bologna,” 
published in Malpighia, Genova, 1893, page 15, 
there are numerous references to I. tulipanomani 
del XVII sccolo. Mattei mentions it as a matter 
of common knowledge that, when the mania was 
at it height in Holland in 1634, there were maniacs 
also in Florence, Bologna and elsewhere—pre- 
sumably in Northern Italy. Mattei’s article has 
unfortunately no bibliography, so that I am unable, 
for the moment at any rate, to suggest the sources 
of his information as to the spread of the mania 
from Holland to Italy, but there is no doubt that 
he states it as a matter of common knowledge.-- 
W. R. DYKES. 


JF Mr. Jacob (page 504) means by “ Tulip mania ” 

that form of mad speculation which ran riot 
for a short time in the Netherlands during the 
seventeenth century, the answer is unquestionably 
in the negative. And in that peculiar Dutch 
form, Tulipomania certainly never entered France, 
and therefore must have exhausted itself long 
before it ever reached the Italian frontier; in 
fact, it was essentially Dutch and limitcd to a 
very small area. But this does not mean that 
the flower was not a popular one and grown by 
many enthusiastic admirers elsewhere. It was 
soon introduced into France, and from there into 
Italy long before the Dutch lost thcir heads over it 
asa mere excuse for gambling. The first 
independent treatise on the Tulip was a French 
one, viz., ‘Le Floriste Franois,” and quite a 
number of others followcd, some being exclusively 
devoted to the flower, while others included it 
with the favourite florists’ flowers of the day, 
such as the Carnation, Auricula, Anemone and 
Ranunculus. Apparently the Tulip was first 
introduced into the region of Paris about 1645. 
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I say “ apparently,” because time does not now 
permit vf my searching too deeply into the matter ; - 
but it must, I fancy, have been known in the 
northern parts of France before that date. Morin 
of Paris, an eminent florist in his day, boastcd 


.of having 10,000 sorts of Tulips, as John Evelyn 


tells us. It is curious that, when one comes to 
look through all the old French Tulip books, not 
one word can be found about the Tulip mania 
as it raged in the Netherlands ; nor can we glean 
a hint of it ever having reached France. This 
is remarkable when we remember that most of 
these treatises on florists’ flowers were published 
within, let us say, a century following the 
suppression of the Tulip mania by the Dutch 
authorities. Le Texnier, the great authority on 
florists’ flowers in France, distinctly tells us that 
in his country the Tulip, much as it was admired 
there, never attained the same degrce of passionate 
enthusiasm as it did in Holland. There is a story 
that at Lille, then very famous for all kinds of 
florists’ flowers, for one Tulip bulb a brewery 
and its buildings attached were given, estimated 
at the value of 30,000fcs.; but Lille in those days 
was no part of France. 

If the Tulip mania as generally understood 
did sweep across France, and did not exhaust 
itself until it had reached Italy we might reason- 
ably suppose that Italian floricultural literature 
would give some indication of it. There is no 
doubt that the Tulip was grown in Italy, as else- 
where, as a highly appreciated flower years before 
the Dutch ever thought of developing their 
gambling instinct in the way they did. The 
Italian author, Ferrari, in the four editions of his 
Flora, deals with the flower culturally, but makes 
no mention of Tulipomania ever having reached 
Italy. Two of these editions were published in 
Rome prior to the outbreak of the Tulipomania, 
but the other two, viz., the 1646 and the 1664 
editions, were published in Amsterdam. One 
would have thought that if any information 
about such a peculiar extension of Tulipomania 
to Italy could be found that Clarici in his bulky 
quarto volume of 750 pages, entitled “‘ Istoria e 
coltura delle piante, etc., Venice, 1726, would 
be the very mine from which the enquiring student 
could dig up some interesting and authentic 
matter on this subject. Yet what is the fact ? 
Clarici, in Cap. V. Del Tulipano, devotcs about 
a dozen pages to the history and culture of the 
flower, but does not mention anything about 
what our excellent and enthusiastic Tulip fancier, 
the Rev. Joseph Jacob, would so much like to 
know. Other contemporary Italian authors may 
be consulted with the same result. Arena in his 
“ Della natura, e coltura de’ fiori,” Palermo, 1768, 
mentions the Tulip and givcs four plates of them, 
but the rest is mcagre and silent upon the subject 
under consideration. But that is enough. Our 
friend Mr. Jacob may sleep easily. The answer 
to his question is plainly, No; dccidedly not ! — 
cC. H. P. 


QUALITY IN APPLES. 


KNOW nothing as to whether sugar is injurious 

to the human system or not; but, even if it 
were poison, I could never bring myself to appre- 
ciate, like Mr. W. J. Farmer, a tart of Cox’s 
Orange, for instance—a nasty, insipid dish to 
put before anyone. Why, the very word “tart ” 
signifies acidity, and it is just this brisk acid 
flavour in a good cooking Apple which appeals 
to me, and I suspect to a host of your readers.— 
Percy C, REID. 


AM in entire agreement with Mr. W. J. Farmer's 
attitude towards Apples, and, like him, avoid 
those that require sugar to make them palatable. 
As he points out, many medical-men are against 
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the use of manufactured sugars, my own doctor 
being one. If Mr. Farmer would write out a list 
of the best quality dessert Apples to follow in 
succession from, say, July—August to May—June 
it would be welcomed by those of your readers 
who are trying to improve their orchards.— 
B. C. FORDER. 


KITCHEN APPLES. 

T takes all sorts to make the horticultural, 
as well as the larger, world, and the horti- 
cultural heretic is, in some senses, more useful 
and interesting than the orthodox. His print, 
so to speak, is larger, and his cock-sureness serves 
to elicit the re-assertion of saner judgments. 
For there is always a lack of sanity about the 
heretic: heresy is the wilful maintenance of a 
raw and individual opinion against the world’s 
mature decision. Until well into my own time 
one lecturer at least went about proving that the 
earth is flat, and one of our more reputable 
magazines not long ago published a long demonstra- 
tion that all our physical woes are due to the use 
of salt. Mr. W. J. Farmer's article (page 504) 
on quality in Apples is mainly a device for again 
launching his familiar attack on sugar, and its 
pith lies in the sentence, ‘if we take even none 
at all we are the better off in health.” The “ we” 
is typical: your heretic always believes he repre- 
sents the world. Nothing, on the contrary, is 
more certain than that sugar is one of the world’s 
most valuable and indispensable foods, even if 
it is poison to Mr. Farmer. Every specialist 
attack on it has been routed by universal experience. 
Its scarcity in the war years has ranked with the 
scarcity of fats as a chief bodily impoverishment. 
Even its ill effect on the teeth is a mere fable, 
for the American negro, with the soundest teeth 
in the world, chews sugar-cane from morning to 
night. But this larger heresy is smuggled in 
with the sub-heresy that no sugar is required 
with any Apple, that every good Apple should 
carry its own sugar for cooking, and that every 
acid Apple is a bad Apple. Mr. Farmer is not 
quite friendless here; it has been a familiar 
sermon of Mr. W. Robinson’s that the best dessert 
Apple is also best for the kitchen. But all this 
is in vain; the contrary consensus of c»oks and 
diners snows it under. Mr. Farmer is altogether 
at sea in supposing that ‘‘ people grow cooking 
Apples not because they are really desirable, but 
because they produce heavily.’ It is not a fact 
that acid Apples as a class bear more heavily or 
regularly than sweet ones. They are grown 
simply because generations of average folk with 
trustworthy palates have proved them to be better 
in tarts, puddings and what not than the sweeter 
dessert Apples. Why is Mr. Farmer’s opinion 
that Blenheim Orange is ‘perfection’? when 
cooked worth more than mine, that it is flat and 
uninteresting? And my opinion runs with, 
Mr. Farmer’s against, the general estimate. Does 
he really believe that the high repute and high 
market value of a sharp fruit like Wellington— 
an Apple by no means easy to grow everywhere— 
have nothing to do with its culinary excellerce ? 
His words, again, about American Apples carry 
verv little weight—‘ Why is it that nearly all 
American Apples are sweet sorts, good raw or 
cooked? .. . the people buy and cook these 
and save sugar and their health too.” The 
“ health” part of this query is merely an unproved 
and unprovable assumption. Who has ever 
proved or could prove that a cooked Wellington 
is less whoesome? I have always given much 
higher rank to American Apples for eating raw 
than most of our authorities will grant in their 
advocacy of English, but I put them infinitely 
below Engish for cooking Our large growers 
are improvident, as a class, about storage, so 
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that imported Apples—also because of their 
superior grading—almost supersede our own 
in the winter months. And this is the reason 
why the winter Apple tart of a London restaurant 
is so vapid and unappetising: it is made from 
this sweet foreign fruit. The producer of this 
fruit does not prefer it to our more acid English 
Apples—I can answer at least for the Dominion 
growers and consumers. My home in Wiltshire 
has been surrounded by large camps during these 
war years, and we have kept open house with 
“ pot-luck” for the Dominion soldiers, officers 
and privates. Throughout the winter and spring 
we are never without cooked Apples on the table, 
and the verdict of these visitors on the excellence 
of our sharper winter sorts and their superiority 
to their own sweeter Apples has been emphatic 
and constant. Many have asked for their names 
and the addresses of growers with a view to having 
them at home. 

The truth seems to be this. There is a minority 
—I think a very small minority—with whom a 


very little sugar gces a very long way; they 
are not sugar lovers constitutionally. They 
dislike sugar in quantity sufficient to subdue the 
acid in a sharp fruit, so that to them a “ mild” 


To the majority 


is more palatable. 


Blenheim 
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SOME OF THE NEWER APPLES. 
I REALLY cannot allow Mr. Bunyard to 
bury Hector Macdonald without a word 
by way of funeral oration, for, although this 
variety was raised by Mr. Charles Ross, my 
firm sent it out to the world, and so I stand 
in loco parentis. True, it is an immense cropper, 
but so is Lord Grosvenor, and we do not discard 
it for that reason, but plant it on good land, 
feed it, and thin the fruit heavily. If you treat 
Hector Macdonald in this way you will not be 
disappointed. Itis an excellent cooker and does 
not turn brown when cooked, like Prince Albert ; 
but do not plant it on poor land. There are one 
or two of the newer or little-known Apples which 
are not mentioned by Mr. Bunyard. The first 
that comes to my mind is Herring’s Seedling, 
a very handsome dessert Apple of upright growth, 
a good cropper, and well worth growing by either 
the amateur or market grower. Melrose White, 
also an upright grower. These two are valuable 
for interlining with others of spreading habit. This 
may be described as somewhat resembling Golden 
Spire, but it does not drop its fruit. An excellent 
cropper, and delicious when cooked. 
Charles Eyre.—-This I have only fruited for 
two years, but it promises so well that I must 
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the old saying is true that ‘‘sugar brings out 
flavour,” and to them a Wellington with plenty 
of sugar has flavour together with a zest or spright- 
liness afforded by the acid. This sprightliness 
is analogous to the “ vinosity’’ which is found 
almost exclusively in the wine Grapes, not in 
eating Grapes such as Black Hamburgh or Muscat 
of Aexandria. Just as you cannot make good 
wine from these last, so you cannot make good, 
or at least the best, puddings and pies from dessert 
Appes. I have said before in THE GARDEN, 
and if its readers will make the experiment I 
think they will agree, that some of our smaller, 
nondescript cider Apples are of exquisite qua ity 
when cooked; they have a remarkable 
“ pomosity ” 

As to Mr. Farmer's last paragraph and bis 
observations about the particular Apples to te 
served out in heaven, my poor know edge is 
only terrestrial. But I indulge the hope that a 
choice of varieties may possibly be offered ; and 
if I should be with the majority I shall still be 
glad to see that to Mr. Farmer, as in the old- 
fashioned eating-houses, a private box or pen is 
a otted for the solitary consumption of his 
favourite Blenheim, G. H. ENGLEHEART. 


mention it. A cooking Apple growing to a great 
size and cropping well. 

King’s Acre Bountiful-—A fine cropper, even 
in outline, and a good early season cooking variety. 

Norfolk Beauty.—The fruit somewhat resembles 
that of the last named, but comes a little later, 
and the tree grows like a Bramley. Has cropped 
well for the last three seasons, 

Hunt’s Early.—Very much after the style of 
Maidstone Favourite, but on young trees rather 
a better bearer. 

I fully endorse Mr. Bunyard’s praise of Ellison’s 
Orange. It fis an early Cox and a much better 
bearer, Lut loses its flavour if you keep it too 
long. Asto Rev. W. Wilks, it is one of the finest 
Apples of recent years, but it needs cultivation 
like Hector Macdonald and crops so well that 
I almost think it should be grown on Crab stock. 
Do not fear to plant this for market if you can 
deliver your own fruit, but do not entrust it to 
the tend-r mercies of railway traffic. 

The Houblon cankers in my soil; and, so far, 
Edward VII. proves somewhat shy. 

Piease, Mr. Editor, do not Jask your readers 
to; send orders for-tfees{ alwe Have sold out for 
this season.—A. H. PearsoN,) Lowdham. 
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By 


Grey Green Leaves.—Much more has Leen 
written about the use of grey leaves in the garden 
than about leaves of any other colour. Miss 
Jekyll’s beautiful treatment of such silver grey 
plants as Stachys lanata, Santolina and Artemisias 
Ludoviciana and Stelleriana will be familiar to 
readers of her books, and her articles in Tuer 
GARDEN and the recent articles of ‘ Torbay” 
io these columns covered a wide field. I want 
to add a word in praise of a few other grey-leaved 
plants, especially certain shrubs. 

I will begin with Buckthorn. Yes: I know it is 

a very common plant often scorn- 
fully treated; yet it is of rare 
beauty and exceptional value in 
the garden, not only on account 
of its profusion of orange berries, 
but still more for the colour of its 
leaf. The leaves have that play of © 
cold and warm colours together 
that one sees in the Willows—an 
opaque silvery green mixed with 
a yellower, more transparent 
green; the resulting colour 
effect is one of the best back- 
grounds that can be found for 
some of the most valuable of 
garden flowers. If you doubt this, 
reader, will you try a simple ex- 
periment ? Take a trail of crimson 
Clematis, or C. Flammula, or a 
flower: of Lilium Henryi, or Iris 
flavescens, or Althea ficifolia— 
indeed, almost any flowers of 
- subtle colour at any time of tbe 
year—and lay these one by one 
against a Buckthorn bush in leaf. 
I think you will be sutprised at 
the number of cases in which you 
will come to the conclusion that, 
as regards colour and tone, Buck- 
thorn provides the best background 
you can find in the garden. If 
you grow Rosa _ rubrifolia, that 
inight be a competitor with the 
Buckthorn ; but of this Rose I will 
say more later. 

One of the uses of Buckthorn 
which I can recommend with the 
most complete confidence is as a 
support to the red Clematis Viti- 
cella (kermesina, or rubra grandi- 
flora), There is a sort of greyness 
in the deep crimson velvet of the 
Clematis which tones perfectly with 
the subdued grey green of the 
Buckthorn, and the stiff growth 
of the bush makes the best possible 
carrier for the slender trails of the 
climber. This is a group which needs brightening 
by the addition of some light-toned flower, such 
as Althea ficifolia, Hyacinthus candicans or 
Phlox Gruppenkonigin. Clematis Flammula is 
another plant which looks at its best trained into 
a Buckthori bush. The effect of this Clematis 
with Aster paniculatus and Silver Willow, described 
in Miss Jekyll’s recent article on September flowers, 
must be not unlike that of a grouping of Clematis 
Flammula with Aster umbellatus and Buckthcin, 
which I bave tried. 

Buckthorn is very good as a background to 
groupings of orange and cream-coloured floweis. 
Brilliant orange flowers, such as Lilium croceum 
and Alstremeria aurantiaca, seem to me to look 
better with a creamy white than with a dead white 
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(and, of course, the crarge flowers are magnificent 
with pure blue or with the grey blue of Eryrgium). 
I like to put the cream white of Clematis recta 
(in its various forms) with Lilium crcceum, L. 
umbellatum and Alstremeria, addirg Buckthorn 
as the background. A somewhat similar arrarge- 
ment makes a gocd settirg for that incomparable 
orange Lily, Lilium pseudo-tigrinum. 

I have already referred to Rosa rubrifolia as a 
competitor of Buckthoin. . Indeed, I think tke 
Rose would probably win the competition. In its 
season, of course, it might be grouped with the 


CLEMATIS FLAMMULA AGAINST A DARK BACKGROUND. 


red and purple leaved plants, but it is as a grey- 
leaved plant that oe can most commonly use it. 
I wish I had known this plant eailier. Perhaps 
some reader of this artic:e does not grow rubrifolia 
and love it as he should. If so, I beg him to get 
it at once, and when it is in leaf put against it 
the flower of Anemone Queen Charlotte or of a 
pale yellow form of Gladiolus primulinus (e g., 
the Lemoine hybrid, concolor). If he dces not 
like this combirnation—well, then I can only say 
that the little offerings I meant to make to him in 
this article are not for him. 

I sometimes plan in my head the planting of an 
imaginary cliff or quarry (nerhaps the reader has a 
real one at his garden’s edge, just waiting for 
hin to tackle it), My imagined quarty is of 
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itonstained chalk or of a pale honey-coloured sand 
or rock. I plant it (in my dream) with Buckthorn 
and Rosa rubrifolia; possibly, also, a bush of R. 
Soulieana. Through the bushes run streams of 
Clematis Flammula and C. kermesira; and down 
the slopes stand forests of white Echinops (nivalis 
and the giant, short-live white sort), white 
and yellow Mulleins, and Hollyhocks (especially 
Althæa ficifolia sulphurea). If the quarry was 
close to the garden, there might be a flooring 
of Santolina, Lavender and Artemisia Ludo- 
viciana. 

Another giey-leaved shrub of rare beauty is 
Lonicera syrirgantha. It looks well on an espalier 
cr fence as a background to Thalictrum aquilegi- 
folium purpureum and Columbines. Its leaves 
tone exactly with those of the tall, purple-stemmed 

form of Thalictrum glaucum. 

I think the most beautiful silvery 
leaf I know is that of Lupinus 
argenteus. Why does not some- 
one hybridise this Lupine with one 
of the perfectly hardy sorts and 
give us a silver-leaved Lupine 
hardy enough for ordinary use in 
the border ? (Perhaps someone has.) 
I have lost L. argenteus when grow- 
ing it in the open, and am now 
going to give it the shelter of a 
wall. What is the experience of 
other readers with this plant ? 

(If someone writes to say that 
Convolvulus Cneorum, or the 
young shoot of Tropæolum poly- 
phyllum, or some other marvel, is 
more beautiful than the Lupine, I 

shall certainly agree with him 
every time.) 

Readers were so very kind about 
helping me with answers to some 
questions I asked in a previous 
article that I am encouraged to 
conclude this one with another 
question: What is the experience 
of others with the use of the grey- 
leaved Buddleias and with S-necio 


-> 
Grayi : THE END. | 


CLEMATIS 
FLAMMULA 


THERE is hardly any plant that 
can be used in so many different 
ways or made to form so many 
varying garden pictures. The 
illustration shows it at a place 
where a wall gives way to an 
old paling covered with a thick 
growth of flowering Ivy. The 
Clematis has been led so as to 
mount on to the Ivy and then 
to trail forward along the wall, 
so joining the two together, and it is so 
arranged that the mass of creamy blossom should 
have a dark, quiet background. In another 
place, against a high north-west wall, it runs 
through a Spiræa Lindleyana that is partly trained 
to the wall. It threads its way through and 
tumbles out in rich foam-like masses. In the 
garden border it is planted at the back of 
Delphiniums. When the bloom of these is over, 
the Clematis is in full growth and is trained over 
the stems of the Delphinium that stand from 
4 feet to 5 feet high after the seeding tops have 
been cut away, and gives its cloud of bloom all 
through Scptember, It is lovely in a cottage 
porch; (in fact) in the cleven hands of the good 
gardener its uses are endless. G. J. 
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AFTER THE FROST 


By E. A. BOWLES, 


HE thermometer registered 8° of frost 

here on the morning of Michaelmas Day. 

The end of Summer-time brought the 

end of the greater number of the typically 

summer 
flowers. Beds of 
Salvia, a blaze 
of scarlet on Sunday, 
were dingy as dust on 
Monday, and the 
purple and green of 
the Heliotropes 
turned as black as a 
beetle. Dahlias be- ` 
came _ transparent 
pulp, and the huge 
leaves `of the Gun- 
neras are discoloured 
and limp and shave 
iost their beauty. It 
seems strange {that 
sucha leathery, tough . 
substance as that of- 
Gunnera leaves should 
be so quickly affected, 
and the delicate silken 
fabric of certain 
flowers be altogether uninjured. I am thinking 
especially of Papaver arenarium and Crocus 
speciosus, both of which are as beautiful after 
two nights of sharp frost as I have ever seen 
them. The dry, still days have just suited them. 
Hundreds of blooms of the Crocus were fully open 
in the sunshine, and a source of great joy to the 
Silver Y moths (Plusia gamma) that whirled in and 
out of their open cups, sipping honey. They 
gladdened me, too, consoling me for the colour 
masses Jack Frost had robbed me of. This Crocus 
is spreading as fast as weeds in certain beds, and is 
welcome to carpet the whole space if it will, for 
nothing can be more beautiful than the sea of blue 
it will pour over the brown earth each autumn, 
and the grassy leaves: are not much in the way 
in spring. One of the best masses is under a rather 
scraggy bush of Hydrangea paniculata in the middle 
distance of a large bed, and the slight overhead 
protection of the shrub seems to have caused the 
Crocus blooms to grow taller and larger than in the 
open. It would be a good plan to plant this 
Crocus under shrubs of light growth and leggy 
habit, as it does not object to a certain amount 
of shade. : 

The Poppy. is, of course, flowering out of its 
season, so it is, perhaps, more wonderful that it 
should be so happy after such a nip of frost. It 
is a wilful little creature, this Queen of Poppies. 
It not only decides to grow only where it pleases, 
but, apparently, when it pleases and not at all when 
its sower desires. It disappeared utterly here for 
many years, and seeds I had laid by refused to 
germinate. I could not hear of it in any garden 
or seed list, yet I never despaired of seeing it again 
for I know how odd are the ways of Poppies, and 
how their seeds can lie dormant in the ground for 
many years, although they will die in a seed packet. 
So when I wrote a book about this garden I 
recorded its loss but declared my hope that an 
artificial earthquake in a certain mound of the 
rock garden would bring Papaver arenarium back 
to me once more. I achieved a partial upheaval 
during the next spring, and sure enough a little 
colony of Poppies sprang up and sowed themselves 
freely in the disturbed ground and until 1917 made 
a grand show. Last year there were hardly any, 
and I begged seed from friends to whom I had sent 
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the plant, but what they sent me refused to grow. 
Partly to check the advance of those rampageous 
plants, Struthiopteris germanica and Apocynum 
androsemifolium, which I was foolish enough to 


PAPAVER ARENARIUM 
From a drawing by E. A. 


plant on the cool side of the mound, never dream- 
ing they would want to monopolise the hot and dry 
side also, and partly in hopes of stirring up more 
Poppy seeds, I cleared and remodelled more of the 
mound this spring. ` 

Papaver arenarium came up again in such a 
hurry that half a dozen plants are now full 
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of blossom instead of waiting as #grey downy 
rosettes of fern-like foliage until next May. 
They are too late to ripen seed, of course, but 
I see numbers of youngsters which I hope 
will arrange matters better and settle down for 
the winter. 

I believe I have written somewhat often in 
praise of this Poppy, but have not made a drawing 
of it before. ` It i is so much more graceful owing to 
its slender stems and 
finely cut leaves than 
P. umbrosum, and 
even more brilliant 
in colour than that 
superb species that 
it deserves all the 
praise it can get. The 
crimson scarlet of the 
petals is purer and 
more uniform in 
shade throughout 
than in umbrosum, 
and the glistening 
biack of its blotches 
is not the dull brown 
black of a well 
polished boot or 
of jet, but has a 
large amount of blue 
in its shade which is 
also noticeable in the 
artthers, so that the 
centre of the flower 
has a distinctly navy 
blue effect from a 
little distance. If 
gathered in the bud, 
stage flowers wili last 
in great beauty for 
several days, and 
an old tall cham- 
pagne glass contain- 
ing half a dozen or 
so blooms and a 
few” of the dainty 
leaves is as beautiful 
a decoration as one 
could wish for in the 
middle of October. 

Lily of the Vailey 
Berries.—WeE did not 
pick the flowers of 
the Lily of the 
Valley so closely as 
usual this season, and 
the result is quite a 
show of coral scarlet 
berries among the 
now golden green 
leaves. They were 
so pretty out of doors 
in the sunlight that 
I gathered a bunch 
to try them in a vase 
indoors. After a 
week in the room 
they are losing their 
smooth outline and 
beginning to crinkle, 
but are still brilliant 


as ‘to colour. Some 
Bowles. spikes bear eight, 
and most of them 
six of more berries, most welcome at this 


season, Arranged with a few of their own 
leaves the effect is that of a bunch of 


da | good contrast for 
as Daisies and 


AAE, 
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Herb Growing and Collecting in France 


HATEVER the results of herb- 

growing in England may be— 

according to the letter published 

in THE GARDEN recently—I can 

vouch for the truth of the state- 
ment that this industry is carried on profitably 
in France. In the fair land of our Ally the 
herbalist’s shop is regarded by the people as a 
sort of national institution, to which they can 
apply for remedies for all those minor ills to which 
flesh is heir. The person with a mere cold does 
not call in the doctor, but purchases a few sous’ 
worth of quatre fleurs, a combination composed 
of Malva sylvestris, Antennaria Margaritaceum 
(syn. Helichrysum Margaritaceum), Tussilago and 
Malva Alcea, Or, as a bedtime tisane, Lime-tree 
flowers are obtained and a soothing infusion is 
made. 

Continental nations have long recognised the 
widespread importance of herb-growing and herb- 
collecting, since these involve medicines, scents, 
dyes, foods, confectionery and soap. Weeds 
that are utilisable in all these branches of human 
endeavour can be had for the picking up. Many 
of them are known to the agriculturist as pests, 


case of such ailments as cardiac dropsy and 
insomnia. 

Similarly, the common Oak, Oak galls, Sweet 
Chestnut, Horse Chestnut, the Elder, common 
Barberry, the Hawkweeds, Coltsfoot, the various 
species of Thistle, Comfrey, the Greater and Lesser 
Celandine, and innumerable other wild plants 
are eagerly sought for by the herborste and his 
more important colleague, the manufacturing 
chemist. 

But let me now mention some of the cultivated 
herbs. First of all, there is Wormwood, six 
varieties of which are of great value in medicine 
as a tonic, a stomachic, a febrifuge, and an anthel- 
mintic. The variety known as Artemisia Absin- 
thium grows on uncultivated ground and measures 
from 25 inches to 30 inches in height. It has 
pretty silvery, indented leaves and a yellow flower. 
It grows on rocks in the South of France, and is 
also found at Nantes and at Meudon, near Paris. 
But so much of this plant is needed that it is now 
cultivated. Wormwood will grow in the same 
soil for five or six years. The plants are hoed 
each spring and summer, and they need no further 
attention until the harvest, which takes place 
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and he is only too glad if the peasant and his 
children will rid his fields of them. There is, for 
instance, Couch Grass (usually stacked in heaps 
in England and burnt without mercy), which the 
French are quick to recognise, worth from £40 
to £50 per ton when cleaned, dried and cut up in 
a chaff-cutter. It is used as a diuretic for the 
human subject, but has also invaluable medicinal 
qualities in cattle medicines. The part used and 
prepared for the market is the rhizome, collected 
in the spring and freed from leaves and roots. 
Among other troublesome weeds collected by 
French peasant folk is the Dandelion, a corruption 
from the French Dent de Lion. Apart from the 
medicinal uses of Taraxacum officinale, its young 
leaves form a splendid addition to spring salad. 
The root contains taraxacin (a crystalline sub- 
stance), taraxacerin (an acid resin), inulin (a form 


of sugar), gluten, potash and gum. Its action is 
diuretic, tonic and slightly aperient. The root is 
official in the British Pharmacopoeia, and is also 
in France a very popular remedy. 


and Cornflowers—twin pests of the 
cornfield—yield drug opium and a valuable eye- 
wash respectively. The flowers, leaves and seeds 
of the Stinging Nettle are also useful, while other 
varieties of the Urticaccæ have their uses in the 


Poppies 


from June 15 to July 15, when the buds 
begin to appear. The plants are then cut down 
to the ground, either by hand or by machine, 
after which they are gathered at night to be put 
to dry in lofts, or during the day in the sun. The 
drying takes from two to six weeks, after which 
the plants are cut up in lengths of 4 inches to 
6 inches. The operation of storing the plant in 
sacks is a tiring one. 

In former days Artemisia Absinthium was 
cultivated for the making of absinthe, which gave 
this pernicious alcoholic liquor its characteristic 
strength and bitterness. Artemisia pontica, or 
Small Wormwood, was also employed for the 
same purpose on account of its aromatic and 
agreeable taste. But since this beverage has been 
forbidden in France, both of these Wormwoods 
are solely used in medicine. 

Hypericum perforatum, another most valuable 
medicinal and con mercial plant, has yellow 
flowers which, when crushed with the leaves, 
produce a reddish juice used in dyeing and 
tanning. The leaves contain—notably in the 
pellucid dots which appear like perforations 


—an essential oil utilisable as a vulnerary 
and a remedy against rheumatism and 
colds. 
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In the case of Agrimonia Eupatoria, the leaves 
are used for poultices. Together with the flowers, 
they make an astringent, and are also recommended, 
when boiled in sweetened water, as a gargle for 
the throat and mouth, 

The action of Parietaria officinalis is strongly 
diuretic, It contains a large quantity of acetate 
of potash, or saltpetre, which the plant obtains 
from the old walls upon which it grows and which 
are often saturated with the substance. 

The young shoots of Field Eringo are eaten 
instead of Asparagus, while the fresh roots are 
employed as a diuretic and expectorant. 

Scolopendrium officinale has rhizomes of a 
very astringent nature. This is one of the many 
valuable Ferns collected by the French for 
medicinal purposes. These Ferns include the 
Moonwort, the Adder’s Tongue, the Osmunda or 
Royal Fern, the Polypody and Bracken, several 
varieties of the Maidenhair, the Lady Fern, the 
Spleenwort, the Prickly Shield Fern, and the 
most important Male Fern. The last named, 
Aspidium Filix-mas, derives its name from the 
shield-like shape of the masses of spores. From 
the most ancient times the oil from the rhizomes 
has been extracted and used as a valuable vermi- 
fuge. The French collect it when the fronds have 
died down; that is, in the autumn, winter or early 
spring. 

Common Comfrey possesses emollient virtues, 
and Groundsel is recommended in France for the 
making of gargles. 

Euphorbia makes an alcoholic tincture and 
furnishes an energetic vesicant. 

The leaves of the wild Chicory are ‚used for 
making syrup, which is beneficial as a blood purifier, 
and when blanched form the well known winter 
salad barbe de capucin, so much used in France. 

The French itinerant herb  collectors—those 
picturesque old men with baskets on their backs 
we often see in the country—know full well that 
almost every roadside and field weed is of value. 
Both they and the peasants who grow herbs have 
no difficulty in finding a market for their goods. 
Every French village has its herboristerie, the 
owner of which will gladly buy herbs in either 
large or small quantities. Bunches of dried 
herbs of all kinds can often be seen hanging 
outside his shop, forming, indeed, an excellent 
signboard. M. E. L. 


SWEET. PEAS 


By tHe Rev. Davip R. WILLIAMSON. 


URING the past summer the ‘‘ wav. d ” 
or “crenulated ” Sweet Peas have 
revealed their limitations. I find 
that they are much more susceptible 
than the “ grandiflorums”’ to alimo- 

sphericinfluences. They look much more miserable 
than their beautifully hooded predecessors after 
heavy rains, and in an intensely dry and withering 
season like that which we have recently experi- 
enced they simply shrivel up. To my mind they 
are much less artistic in appearance than the 
grandiflora varieties, which, if only by reason 
of their superior fragrance, should (instead of 
being gradually relegated to oblivion) have been 
cherished for their beauty and fragrant fascination 
and been carefully preserved. If, as I imagine, 
the Queen of Annuals is beginning, after a long 
and beneficent reign, to lose her attractiveness, 
it is largely owing—as I have 
to its modern crenulated formation (which 
greatly tends to shrinking and disfigurement 
in excessively, -dry and exacting weather), and 
to its almost utter Jack of fragrance, which, thirty 
years ago; / was one ofits finest characteristics, 
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Conspicuous among many very charming repre- 
sentatives of the Sweet Pea this year are 
King White, Queen Alexandra, George Herbert, 
and Rosabelle, of which the luminous carmine 
rose variety last mentioned was shining with 
a radiance peculiarly its own. It ought, I 
think, to be a supreme favourite. Rosabelle, 


a fair daughter of one of the 
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(Continued from page 521.) 


OLDEN EMBLEM is another medal 
Rose of Irish fame — McGredy’s — 
of great merit, whose pedigree is 
easily discovered in its wonderful 
shimmering leaves; a rich deep 
yellow centre, orange flamed. It is absolutely 
perfect in shape, colouring and growth. It 
has done well in America, and took the 
Society’s gold medal out there, but is not, 
I am afraid, correctly classed, like a great many 
of our recent new Roses. You must have it. I 
may be wrong in thinking there is Pernetiana strain 
in its blood. Who knows but what we may not 
be on the way for newer strains still—McGredyiana, 
Pauliana, Dicksoniana, Cantiana, LEasleaiana, 
Besiana, Hilliana. Every raiser has his life 
interest in his work, and we rosarians never know 
the moment any one of them may have some- 
thing very startling for our world, just as the 
famous Mr. Easlea says the “ Wizard of Lyons ” 
had. 

Now I come to Hugh Dickson’s most famous 
thousand-dollar Rose, the Queen of the Panama 
Pacific Exposition—the famous Lilian Moore. 
Have you got it? If not, procure it. One of 
those wonders which created a great sensation, 
of which you know our papers were full, and its 
raiser should be proud. A most gorgeous yellow ; 
yes, we can call it a pure Indian yellow, gradually 
merging much deeper in the centre. The blooms 
are immense, every petal poised gracefully like 
a Camellia. It is specially free flowering, and the 
buds are as dainty as the perfect first bloom. 
Medal, American Rose Society. We must all 
be proud that it was specially good out West, for 
the award it won must have hurt the feelings 
of Americans, who are really great growers, and 
would naturally feel a foreigner beating them 
in their art at such an exhibition where the whole 
world competed. 


OPEN WORK FRAMES ON WHICH WORMWOOD BALM-MINT AND 
HYSSOP ARE BEING 
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Clairs of Rosslyn — 
whose life was short 
and beautiful in its 
amiability — is the 
subject of the finest 
lyric of Sir Walter Scott 
im. Ing: “Lay of - the 
Last Minstrel.” 


A dainty Rose in the 
cream of yellow shades 
we specially have in 
McGredy’s Miss Willmott, 
with a faint tint of rose 
at the edge of the petals. 
It flowers well, is always 
in bloom, and of perfect 
shape. You will be 
quite proud of its 
perfume. Gold medal, National Rose Society. 

I am now coming to some of the very newest 
Roses. One of my very best is Los Angeles, 
of American origin, sent out by Howard and 
Smith. It is from Mme. Segond-Weber crossed 


- with the Lyons Rose, a most delightful thing. 


The blooms are very large and high-centred, 
pink and yellow and many shades in Lyons Rose 
beautifully blended. Very brilliant foliage, typical 
of its parentage. Very free blooming and good 
under glass. 

Golden Gem is of American origin too; one of 
Towill’s. He used Lady Hillingdon and Harry 
Kirk, and so produced a most excellent golden 
yellow ; very free blooming. The pick of all from 
out West now is Hill’s novelty, Rose Premier, which 
is from Ophelia crossed with Mrs. Charles Russell. 
It is absolutely superb and stands up well. A most 
charming bloom, more so than Ophelia, and you 
know how graceful she is. Foliage perfect ; sweetly 
scented. 

Hill also gives us Mary Hill, in which this time 
Ophelia and Sunburst are matched, It really is 
great, and you may guess it when you know that 
though these two are perfect, their offspring is more 
so. Paulshould be proud, so, too, should Pernet- 
Ducher, that Americans are keen on their varieties, 
but we are not yet classified as we should be in 
England. I should tire you if I gave all the 
varieties they are using in their hybridising. Roses 
from all our British 
firms do very well 
out West, but they 
must be full 
blooms, owing to 
the climate. 

A Canadian 
grower, Dunlop, has 
also given us in 
Mrs. Henry Winnett 
a brilliant red, a 
cross between Mrs. 
George Shawyer (of 
English origin: 
Lowe and Shawyer) 
and Mrs. Charles 
Russell. It is very 
sweetly scented, 
free blooming, and 


a good doer. I 
must move on. 
It is infra dig 


of me to say too 
much about some 
coming 
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CHOPPING WORMWOOD. ° 
Stx varieties of which are of great value in medicine as a lonic. 


novelties until you have had them from our English 
firms. 

Flame of Fire is very exquisite, of Herriot 
colouring, and with brilliant green foliage ; perfect 
for decorative work. Gold medal, National Rose 
Society. 

Golden Spray.—A_ delightful single decorative 
Rose. This, like “ K. of K.,” grows out in sprays 
in all directions. A most brilliant deep yellow, 
tinged gold; pretty stamens. Try it floating in a 
bowl as well as in tall vases. It is long and 
mostelegant. Gold medal, National Rose Society. 
One of Hugh Dickson’s. l 

Tipperary brings back many old recollections 
of the song and dreams of one’s Roses. So, too, 
with Tipperary, a very charming yellow, most 
attractive, with nice perfume combined with many 
happy memories. 

Paul, in giving us Prima Donna, named it well, 
for its colouring is perfect orange fawn and yellow, 
tinted very faint rose. In bloom its blending is 
exquisite, of a dainty size, delightful on any gown, 
and for decorative work most useful. 

Evelyn is a pretty salmon and white with faint 
rose shading, merging into yellow at the base of 
the petals. Very brilliant grower, good in every 
way. Do not miss her, for she is great. Also 
from Paul's. 

Irish Afterglow.—No need to tell you where 
from; the name speaks for itself. A sport from 
Fireflame. Orange and flame intermingled per- 
fectly. Try it for table work ; it is good, as free 
in every way as its parent. 

President Wilson.—Truly Easlea was thoughtful 
when he named this, just as the French in their 
Wilson Bridge. This is a delightful shrimp pink 
and fawn blend, very free-flowering, large blooms. 
after the style of Willowmere ; if anything, more 
refined in shape. Everyone will like it. 

Mr. Courtney Page has given us Dr. Joseph 
Drew, an improved Mme, Mélanie Soupert, which 
is very hard to beat. Scott says, “The Rose is 
Sweetest washed with morning dew,” and if Dr. 
Drew in its perfect bloom can beat Mélanie in 
the morning it will be something great, but I 
have not yet decided that it can. Its colouring 
is yellow and pink, its scent good, and the blooms 
much larger than one would at first think in seeing 
them in bud, This is an extra good one. Certif- 
cate of merit, National Rose Society. A seedling 
from Mme. Mélanie Soupert and Comtesse Icy 
Hardegg, and one that you must not miss on any 
account. 

Mrv.cH.OD.\Greeneé ‘is’ of. most erect growth, 
doing well in all ways; very sweetly scented. 
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Most delicate colouring, bronze red*° and coppery 
rose, daintily blended; you will like this. 
Certificate of merit, National Rose Society, This 
also is Easlea’s. 

East, but not least, Easlea’s Lamia is a 
most charming colouring in wonderful apricot 
and orange shading. Not a very full Rose, but 
most dainty in shape, nestling in lovely bronzy 
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red and green foliage. 
National Rose Society. 
He has also given us another delightful yellow 
in Countess of Warwick, a yellow, faintly tingcd 
pink. Very graccful, ercct blooms, poising well; 
most brilliant. You will want it, once you have 
seen it. EvE. 


Grows well. 


(To be continued.) 


Chrysanthemums at Merstham 


THE FLOWER OF THE ARMISTICE. 


T seems safe to prophesy that in years to 
come the Chrysanthemum will be regarded 
as the flower of the Armistice, and will be 
extensively used for decorative purposes 
at festivals celebrating the anniversary of 

that great day. Ask the man in the street 
when Peace was signed, and not one in six can 


very showy, large-flowered Japanese variety of 
rich golden yellow colouring, the petals loosely 
incurving. Viscount Chinda, a seedling of Mr. 
Pockett’s, introduced by Mr. Wells, promises to 
become a popular exhibition variety. 
Edith Cavell_—A lovely chestnut 
illustrated on the front page of .this issue. 


bronze 
The 


MR. HAROLD WELLS AMONG HIS SHOW .CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


tell you; but he will tell you the very hour of the 
Armistice. It was at eleven o’clock on the eleventh 
day of the eleventh month when the joyful news 
was announced officially, and it is safe to assume 
that November 11 will always be kept as a day of 
rejoicing, in which case the Chrysanthemum 
will be in greater demand than ever for decorative 
purposes. This opinion is beld by Mr. Harold 
Wells, the noted raiser of new Chrysanthemums, 
and the proprietor of the well known Chrysanthe- 
mum Nurseries at Merstham, Surrey. 
NOVELTIES. 

Happily, there are many new Chrysanthemums at 
Merstham that are great improvements, especially 
in colour, on older varieties. The following are 
noted as being specially good on the occasion of 
our visit to Merstham a few days ago: 

Viscount Chinda.—First and foremost comes 
this wonderful variety, named in honour of His 
Excellency the Japanese Ambassador, who opened 
the recent Chrysanthemum show. It is a splendid 
grower, with a wonderful constitution, and it 
received an award of merit from the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society recently. The large bloom shown 
in the illustration on the page opposite is one of 
three flowers on a plant, each of which measured 
about g inches across and 8 inches deep. It is a 


plant depicted is growing in a 6-inch pot. It has 
one stem about 2 feet in height, carrying a large 
flower more than 8 inches across. Quite a lot of 
varieties at Merstham: are grown in 6-inch pots, 
and this seems to be a very simple method of getting 
remarkably fine blooms. Moreover, it is a method 
which should prove of great interest to readers. 
Cuttings were struck early in April, potted in 
3-inch pots early in May, and received their final 
potting in early June. Viscount Chinda grown 
in this way was also most effective. Indeed, 
this method seems well adapted for most of the 
large-flowered Japanese varieties. 


Sir Edward Letchworth.—A corner group of 
this variety is shown in the illustration, page 536. 
The plants are growing in 7-inch pots, and each 
plant carries one large reddish purple bloom of 
good dimensions for so small a pot. 


Golden Champion.—A magnificent golden 
bronze. A plant carrying three blooms is depicted 
in one of the illustrations, the largest bloom being 
10 inches across and g inches deep. 


W. Rigby.—Most Chrysanthemum growers 
are well acquainted with this deep yellow sport of 
Mrs. G. Drabble. It is particularly good at 
Merstham this year. 


Gold medal, 
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Mrs. R. Luxford.—A magnificent Japanese 
variety in crinsson and golden buff reverse. 

Other varieties which call for special mention 
are Captain Fox, brilliant crimson; Dawn of 
Day, bright orange; Louisa Pockett, carrying 
enormous white flowers; Queen Mary, pure 
white; and Princess Mary, a deep yellow sport 
from Queen Mary. The latter is said to be the 
finest deep yellow Chrysanthemum yet raised. 
It requires to be well grown, and the flower-bud 
should he secured early to ensure the centre petals 
filling up. 

The incurved varieties are épparentiy dropping 
out of cultivation, but we must mention Embleme 
Poitevene, a beautiful, well-proportioned yellow 
incurved, shown in one of the illustrations. 

We were greatly impressed by what appears 
to be a record crop of blooms at Merstham, For 
size and colour they are all that can be desired. 
Readers who have an opportunity should make a 
point of secing the Chrysanthemums at Merst ham 
within the next few days. The nurseries are 
ten minutes’ walk from Merstham Station on the 
South Eastern Railway, or twenty minutes from 
Redhill Station, and motor buses pass quite close 
to the nurseries. H. C. 


Chrysanthemum Jottings 


HIS glorious autumn has favoured the 
progress of the Chrysanthemum, with 
the result that many of the flowers are 
“ finishing” a little earlier than is 
usually the case, and many really fine 
blooms are the result of a good ‘‘’Mum”’ season. 
Perhaps May and June were a little too dry for 
the well-being of the plants, but following that 
period we experienced an ideal time, resulting in 
thoroughly ripened wood, with stout, healthy 
foliage. The big flower still possesses a host of 
admirers, and, after all, the variety and depth 
of colouring, the truly wonderful colour combi- 
nations to be found in some blooms, and the beauti- 
ful and remarkable formation of the flowers’ and 
of the individual florets, wil] always command many 
enthusiasts. Some very pleasing effects may be 
obtained by using some of these ‘‘ monsters ”’ 
in the rooms. Loosely arranged in a bowl with 
autumn foliage, they are very satisfactory, while 
they last extremely well. For such large flowers 
the surroundings must be ample too—large rooms 
and large receptacles. I still favour many of the 
older varieties, while liking to add a few new- 
comers each year. D. B. Crane and R. H. Pearson 
are wonderfully good yellows, the former having 
a touch of real gold in it. Mrs. E. A. Tickle is a 
splendid pink and a massive flower, as is Mrs. 
R. Luxford, a huge red with buff reverse: these 
are two splendid flowers, not new by any means, 
but well worthy of a place in every collection. 
Francis Jolliffe is a pleasing combination of 
buttery yellow and rose, a very nice flower. King 
George V. and William Vert are fine dark blooms, 
the former of great substance. While Rose 
Pockett makes a nice dwarf specimen, the flowers 
of good form, and with thin and daintily twisted 
florets. Lord Fisher is a real beauty, the colour 
difficult to describe. Some would call it deep 
apricot, some may decide it to be of that rather 
elusive shade old gold, while under some lights 
it is real orange. It is a most refined flower, of 
good substance, and possessing very long, curling 
florets. Good whites are plentiful, Mrs. G. Drabble, 
Mrs. A. T. Miller, Louisa Pockett (a very large 
flower) and William Turner being some of the 
best. Eva Knowles, a very dld Chrysanthemum, 
isa; pleasing, flowerf albeit rather too tall, and still 
worth growing. 
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The singles and decorative varieties are in great 
array, ever increasing and all lovely, leading us 
through the later months of the year with a soften- 
ing and uplifting influence which we could ill 
spare. More of these anon, perhaps, for thev 
have only just commenced to charm us. 

The plants seem remarkably free from “rust” 
and mildew this season, owing, I think, in part 
to the moderate rainfall and to a summer which 
was ideal in many ways for the growth of 
Chrysanthemums, RaLPH E. ARNOLD. 

The Gardens, Cirencester Park, Cirencester, Glos. 


MILDEW ON VINES 


[IN ANSWER TO A CORRESPONDENT.] 


ILDEW on Vines is one of the most 
troublesome and elusive maladies 
attacking the Vine which a gardener 
has to deal witb. It is acknow- 
ledged by experienced growers that 
injudicious ventilation has more to do with 
causing an attack than anything else. Our 
correspondent’s experience with Vines grown 
in a derelict and broken glass vinery goes far 
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not hurry your Vines into growth too early in 
spring, but rather imitate as nearly as possible 
the lesson taught by Nature. This you can do 
by leaving the ventilators open night and day, 
winter and spring (except, of course, in stormy 
weather or during severe frosts), until the buds 
have been well developed by natural heat in due 
course, say, to the size of a good-sized Pea. 
Continue a moderately cool treatment after this 
by the admission of enough air to prevent the 
rising of the temperature too high. Air at this 
time (the end of March and through April) should 
be admitted through the top ventilators only 
to prevent draughts. Early in May, by which 
time the air is warmer, front air may also be 
admitted, but judiciously at first. What one has 
to guard against is the lowering of the tempera- 
ture of the vineries too quickly by the sudden 
influx of cold draughts. The latter are sure pre- 
cursors of mildew. Vines grown under cool con- 
ditions as above are seldom attacked. When 
Vines become attacked by mildew, the best way 
of coping with it in the initial stage is to keep 
a vigilant watch for its appearance, and at 
once to dredge the attacked part with flowers 


of sulphur about 3 p.m., closing the vinery . 


(after syringing the floors and border), thus 
securing a high, moist temperature for a few 
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in January and substitute for it a top-dressing 
of best Vine soil obtainable, say, 4 inches 
deep, well ramming it firmly down, giving a 
good soaking of water a few days before, again 
before the Vines start into growth, and also before 
flowering-time begins, and afterwards every fort- 
night or three weeks, as the weather`is dry and 
hot or otherwise. It is a good plan to cover the 
border early in May with a top-dressing of well- 
decayed manure, laying it on the surface 3 inches 
deep. This will feed the surface roots and prevent 
the border drying so quickly, by arresting 
evaporation. OweEn Tuomas, V.M.H. 


How to Prune and Train 


Currant Bushes 


Tue pruning of Red and White Currants can be 
commenced towards the end of September, when 
it will be found more pleasant to do the work 
than later when the ground is cold to the feet to 
stand on. The prunings, too, can be cleared 
away before wintry weather sets in. Burn all 
prunings and refuse. 

There is nothing very difficult in pruning these 
bushes. It consists mainly of thinning out, 


EMBLEME POITEVENE. 
A yellow incurve. 


to prove this contention to be right. [Under 
such conditions the Vines during their whole 
season of growth were subjected to cold treatment. 
In the first place, they were late in starting into 
growth, and when they did start they started 
naturally—that is to say, slowly and strong—and 
continued to grow in the same way under the 
same conditions, and consequently were so sturdy 
and strong as to be impervious to an attack from 
this enemy. 

By repairing the vinery and making good 
the broken glass we fear the Vines have been 
forced earlier into growth, and the growth conse- 
quently not so strong; and this tender growth, 
when subjected to injudicious ventilation in spring 
in the shape of chilly draughts, proved an easy 
victim to attacks of mildew. The lesson you 
and others should learn from this Nature lesson 
is obvious. Translated, it means that you must 


GOLDEN CHAMPION. 
Three blooms to one plant. 


hours, which will help the sulphur to do its work. 
The sulphur should be cleaned off twenty-four 
hours after it has been applied. Sulphur is the 
basis of all preparations for the destruction of 
mildew. 

Watering.—The border, being entirely inside, 
will naturally require more water than when 
it is outside or partly so. No doubt your 
border is well drained, and therefore should be 
watched against the danger of becoming too dry. 
It is a good plan, after the exhaustion of summer 
growth, as soon as the leaves have fallen, to give 
the border a thorough irrigation of farmyard or 
stable-yard manure. Give as much water as the 
border will take, allowing it to swim on the surface, 
showing that it cannot take any more for the 
moment. This will irrigate the whole mass, find 
out every root, and enrich the soil at the same 
time. Take off a few inches of the surface soil early 


VISCOUNT CHINDA. 
An exhibition variety of great promise. 


especially in the centre, so as to admit light and 
air. Cut back the side shoots from among the 
spurs on the healthy bearing branches to within 
an inch of the main stem, leaving only those young 
shoots wanted to fill up blanks. Shorten the 
terminal points. This will encourage the pro- 
duction of side shoots next summer and promote 
the formation of fruit-spurs. Cut away all the 
decayed wood. To get fine large Currants, kcep 
the bushes well thinned of wood. Thin the spurs, 
too, if they become too abundant, leaving only 
the young ones a few inches apart from each other. 
Nice cup-shaped bushes are the things to aim at. 
Too many branches only produce small fruit, and 
often of very poor quality. 

By introducing a new branch or two now and 
again to take the place, of) old,»»exhausted wood, 
the bushes may be kept fruitful for many years. 
By thus providing a su cession of healthy, fruit 
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bearing branches, wall Currant trees can be kept 
fruitful for a very long time too. 

White and Red Currants do well planted against 
a south wall, and they may be used to fill up 
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FOR SOUTHERN GARDENS. 


The Kitchen Garden. 


Globe Artichokes.—These plants must be 
well protected from severe frost, or many will 
be lost. First remove all dead foliage, then place 
a good quantity of ashes round the base of the 
plants. When severe frost occurs cover them 
with Bracken or straw. It is a good practice 
to pot up a few suckers every year and winter them 
indoors, 


Potatoes—When the weather is such that 
outdoor work has to be suspended, Potatoes 
which have been placed in large heaps in a shed 
should be overhauled and all bad ones removed. 
Tubers must now be selected for planting in frames 
or boxes. Place them singly in boxes and put 
them in a cool house to sprout. The first batch 
of Potatoes may be grown in large pots in a Vinery 
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CHRYSANTHEMUM SIR EDWARD LETCHWORTH IN 
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vacant spaces while other trees grow up. Train 
the branches fan shape or vertically, 6 inches 
apart. 


Balthangie, Turriff, Aberdeen. Jonn Wicur. 


OF THE WEEK 


by damping the bare surfaces in the house as often 
as necessary. 


Pot Fruit Trees.—The trees which are to remain 
outdoors during the greater part of the winter 
must have their roots protected from frost. They 
may either be plunged in ashes, leaves or Bracken. 
Trees which will be required for early forcing 
may be left as they are till there is danger of 
severe frost. They may then be placed in a cool 
house. Fig trees in pots must be placed in a 
cool house for the winter. 


The Hardy Fruit Garden. 


Morello Cherries.—The pruning and training 
of these may be done as soon as they have lost 
their leaves. First go over the trees and remove 
any old branches which are becoming bare of 
young growth, so that the trees may be well 
furnished with voung fruiting wood. Young 


SEVEN-INCH POTS. 


Each plant carries one large bloom. 


or Peach-house where trees have just been started 
into growth. 

Tomatoes.—Plants on which the fruits are 
swelling will require a fair amount of stimulants. 
Some approved fertiliser lightly sprinkled over 
the rooting area once a week will encourage the 
roots to the surface. When roots appear in 
quantity cover them with a little fresh soil, Main- 
tain a temperature of 55° or 60° and admit air to 
the house more or less according to outside con- 
ditions. It is sometimes advisable to make a 
sowing of Tomatoes during the present month for 
early supplies, but in view of the restrictions on 
fuel it will be wise to defer sowing till the beginning 
of the new year. 


Fruit Under Glass. 


Early Pot Vines.—To obtain ripe Grapes in 
May the Vines must now be placed in the forcing- 
house. For this purpose a lean-to house which 
is not too lofty and one which is facing south 
should be selected for this purpose. The house 
should also be well provided with hot-water pipes. 
The pots should be plunged ina moderately warm 
hotbed to keep the roots active. Little or no fire 
heat will be necessary for the first two or three 
weeks. It may then be gradually increased as 
the growth of the Vines advances. The 
must be well soaked through when they are 
watered, using lukewarm water for the purpose. 
Spray the rods twice daily when the weather is 
tine and sunny, and keep the atmosphere moist 


roots 


fruiting wood should be trained about 6 inches 
apart. The trees should be given a good washing 
with an insecticide before they are trained. 


Strawberries.—It has been necessary to water 
frequently the plants which have been put out 
this season. Keep all runners removed, and hoe 
between the plants when the ground is dry. Old 
plantations should~ be forked over and mulched 
with rotten manure. During wet weather dustings 
of soot will be of considerable benefit to the 
plants. 


The Flower Garden. 


Lily of the Valley.—Old beds of Lily of the 
Valley need attention every two or three years. 
Only half the bed should be lifted and replanted 
at one time. A position which is sheltered from 
the full glare of the sun should be selected 
for this plant. The ground should be deeply 
dug and well manured, taking care that it is 
thoroughly cleaned in the process. Select the 
strongest crowns and plant them in rows about 
9 inches apart. 


The Rock Garden.—-Keep the plants clear of 
dead foliage and fallen leaves, or many choice 
subjects may be damaged. When planting bulbs 
take the opportunity to cover the roots of plants 
which have become exposed. Keep a sharp 
look-out for slugs and snails. Mice, too, are very 
destructive in the rock garden during hard 
weather. 
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Plants Under Glass. 


General Work.—-Pot up young plants of 
Fuchsias which have been recently rooted. Give 
them a fairly rich compost and pot firmly. Keep 
inem moving steadily in moderate temperature. 
Gradually withhold water from old Fuchsia plants 
to induce them to rest. They may be placed on 
their sides beneath a stage in a cool house for the 
winter. Give abundance of air to Violets in 
frames when the weather is favourable. Keep 
all decayed leaves regularly removed, and carefully 
raise the flowers above the foliage. All tiffany 
blinds should now be taken down and carefully 
stored away when dry. i 
E. HARRISS 
(Gardener to Lady Wantage.) 


Lockinge Gardens, Wantage, Berks. 


FOR NORTHERN GARDENS. 


The Kitchen Garden. 


Celery.—If not already attended to, no time 
should be lost in giving Celery the final earthing up 
before the approach of severe weather. As the 
frost becomes keener it will be advisable to protect 
the tops and sides of the trenches. In the absence 
of the regulation shutters there is possibly nothing 
better for the protection of this crop than a good 
covering of dry leaves, not only on the top, but 
along both sides of the trenches. 


Forcing Potatoes.—Early tubers are always 
much appreciated, and where facilities exist for 
forcing, preparations should now be made towards 
that end. Carefully select the seed of one or more 
of the early varieties, such as Sharp’s Express or 
Duke of York, and place these in boxes rose end 
up. Stand the boxes in a cool greenhouse to 
enable the seed to sprout. Meantime tregin to 
prepare material for a hotbed, so that everything 

` in readiness for planting towards the end 
of next month. They can, of course, be equally 
well grown in large pots or boxes which can be 
easily moved from one house to another. The 
chief cultural detail to observe is to encourage a 
strong sturdy growth throughout. 


Broccoli.—In very many districts great diffi- 
culty is experienced in wintering this important 
crop, and the present is a suitable time to make 
preparations for their protection. Heeling over 
the plants with the heads facing the north is 
perhaps one of the best methods. But equally 
good results are obtained by placing a quantity 
of dry leaves between the rows and round the 
plants. The point to remember is that it is the 
stems that require to be protected. 


The Flower Garden. 


Verbena venosa.—It is not too much to say 
that there is no more striking autumn-flowering 
plant than this Verbena, Unfortunately, in cold 
and wet districts it does not stand the winter well. 
In such cases it will be advisable to lift the roots 
and transplant them into a cold frame, which 
will be ample prcetection. Raising plants from 
seed is sometimes a tiresome job, as the seed take 
along time to germinate. To prevent disappoint- 
ment it will be as well to sow the seed towards the 
end of December or the beginning of January. 


Lawns.—tThe present will be a suitable time 
to renovate worn-out patches on the lawn. If 
turf is procutable, it would be better to have such 
atches returfed. But much can be done to 
improve the grass by applying a top-dressing of 
old potting soil. Pass this through a fine sieve 
and spread it evenly over the surface, finishing 
off by drawing the roller lightly over it. 


Plants Under Glass. 


Cypripediums —The winter-flowering section 
of these interesting Orchids will now be approach- 
ing the flowering stage, and will be benefited by 
occasional applications of weak liquid manure. 
When the flower-spikes are of sufficient length they 
should be neatly staked. See that the plants do 
not suffer from lack of moisture at the roots, as 
this would scriously affect the full development of 
the flowers. 


Gardenias —Late-flowering plants that are in 
bud should be liberally supplied with liquid manure 
or an approved fertiliser. During dull and cold 
weather when additional fire-heat is required 
mealy bug is apt to make its appearance. The 
plants must be regularly examined, and on the 
slightest trace of bug steps must be taken to have 
these destroyed» Otherwise gif they are allowed 
to. get in among the flowers itis practically im- 
possible to\get-rid ‘of them. 
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The Hardy Fruit Garden. 


Black Currants.—look over the bushes for 
traces of the mite, which, unfortunately, is becom- 
ing all too prevalent... Badly infested bushes 
should at once be taken up and burned. Where 
only a few buds are affected the branches should 
be entirely cut away, but the respite will in most 
cases be only temporary. The better plan would 
be to make an entirely fresh plantation from a 
clean stock aud plant in quite another part of the 
garden. Baldwin's Champion and Victoria will 
perhaps resist the mite better than any. 


Raspberries.—No time should be lost in finally 
thinning out the shoots, retaining the strongest 
and only -ufficient to furnish the wires or supports, 
Meantime leave the shoots their full length. Any 
pruning that is necessary should be deferred till 
growth starts in the spring. 

JouN HIGHGATE. 

(Head-gardener to the Marquess of Linlithgow.) 

Hopetoun, South Queensferry, Linlithgow, 


SOCIETIES 


THE NATIONAL SWEET PEA SOCIETY. 


THE members of the National Sweet Pea Society have 
reason for viewing the future with satisfaction so far as 
their society is concerned. At the annual general meeting 
on October 21 last, which was weli attended, the financial 
statement showed that there were liquid assets amounting 
to £216 7s. 10d., of this £200 is invested in War Bonds. 
The new president is Mr. Hugh Dickson, a name well 
know.1 to all Sweet Pea lovers and associated with wonder- 
ful exhibits of the flower, Mr. J. M. Bridgford, another 
enthusiast, was clected chairman cf committee for the 
ensuing year, while Mr. E. Sherwood was re-elected 
treasurer and Mr. H. D. Tigwell secretary, at an increased 
salary. If satistactory arrangements can be made, the 
next annual show will be held in the provinces—probably 
in Manchester. The next annual will include a coloured 
illustration of Sweet Pea Hawlmark Pink, which in the 
opinion of the Floral Committee was the best novelty 
of this year. Its selection, by the way, is an indirect 
compliment to the new president, even though it was 
chosen some time ago. 


EDINBURGH POTATO SHOW. 


THE Potato exhibition organised by the Scottish Horti- 
cultural Association, in place of the Chrysanthemum 
show which was wont to be held by the association prior 
to the war, took place in the Waverley Market, Edinburgh, 
on October 22 and 23. The number of exhibitors and 
entries attested to the intcrest taken in the event by 
Potato growers in gencral, and amply justified the execu- 
tive in their enterprise, There were about 2,500 entries 
sent by close on 600 exhibitors, and the display was an 
exceedingly good and interesting one, although, of course, 
it lacked the brilliant dispiay in the Waverley Market 
at the annual Chrysanthemum shows, whose passing is 
still viewed with great regret by so many. 

Apart from the competitive classes, there was an 
exceedingly fine exhibit from the Parks Department 
of the City of Edinburgh arranged by Mr. J. W. M’Hattie, 
the Superintendent of Parks. Noteworthy in this exhibit 
was a collection of about thirty varieties of Tomatoes, 
besides high-class specimens of culture In the shape of 
Onions, Parsnips, eks, Vegetable Marrows, Carrots 
and Cabbages shown in a tasteful manner and creating 
as much interest as a similar exhibit at the autumn show 
of the Royal Caledonian Horticultural Society. Another 
exhibit of outstanding merit and of high scientific and 
economic value was that of the St. Andrews University 
Agricultural Department, which exhibited some sixty 
varieties of Potatoes the result of crosses and hybrids 
raised by Dr. J. H. Wilson. ‘They were carefully chosen, 
and represented the results of a long series of experiments 
and careful study. Illustrations, added to the 
importance of this exhibit. 

Trade exhibits were well to the front, and included 
fine stands of seed and other Potatoes sent by prominent 
Scottish firms. Messrs. Dobbie and Co., Edinburgh, 
scnt a large collection of Potatoes. Comprised among 
these were a number of the newer varictics. Messrs, 
R. and 8S. Paton, Limited, Edinburgh; Messrs. Alexander 
and Brown, Perth; Messrs. Dicksons and Co., Edinburgh ; 
Messrs. Thynne and Sons, Dundee; and Messrs. Fairley 
and Co., Cairneyhill, Fife, were among the other trade 
exhibitors who showed excellent representative exhibits. 


KENT COMMERCIAL FRUIT SHOW. 


AMONG the revivals of pre-war functions which this year 
has witnessed the Kent Commercial Fruit Show is certainly 
among the most important, from a national as well as 
a horticultural point of view; and although the show held 
at Maidstone on October 28—30 cannot be described as 
finer than the past shows held under the same auspices, 
it was a show of which the growers of the “ Garden of 
England’? have good cause to be proud. The fruit 
exhibited was of rare quality, and the vim and enthusiasm 
displayed augur well for the future of commercial fruit 
culture in this country, Between the Maidstone Show 
and the recent Royal Horticultural Society’s Fruit Show 
at the Roval Horticultural Hall there was the widest 
possible difference, for whereas at the London show 
every facility was afforded for effective display, the whole 
of the exhibits at Maidstone were packed as for markct 
in regulation boxes or barrels: but, despite the inevitable 
monotony, there was abundant interest for those who 
arc conversant with commercial pomology. 
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Whatever may have been the reason, it is interesting 
to note that at this show, where market value was the 
primary object, Bramley's Seedling was the variety 
which opened the schedule, and in the two classes—-one 
for the type and one for the crimson variety— there were 
thirty entries of six boxes each. Newton Wonder and 
Lane‘’s Prince Albert were two extensive classes, while 
Lord Derby provided some magnificent specimens, the 
fruits being of wonderful uniformity as well as great 
size. Blenheim Orange showed to great advantage, and 
is evidently a very popular favourite with the alert 
growers of the great fruit county, Cox's Orange Pippin 
held deservedly pride of place among dessert Apples, 
but Allington Pippin aud Worcester Pearmain were also 
good, 

In contrast to the severcly practical style insisted upon 
in the competitive classes, the display made by the famous 
local firm of George Bunyard and Co., Limited, Maidstone, 
was arranged in a manner that made the most of the 
picturesqne, and the carefully piled pyramids of the best 
culinary and dessert Apples and Pears were a sight to 
dilate upon. Mere de Ménage was remarkable for rich 
colouring, and Rev, W. Wilks, Peasgood'’s Nonsuch and 
Bismarck were monsters, Cox's Orange Pippin, Kibston 
Pippin and Heusgen’s Golden Reinette were conspicuous 
among many other good varieties, 

Messrs, W. Seabrook and Sons, Chelmsford, exhibited 
in their customary good style, their stand containing 
beautiful examples of the most serviceable and popular 
Apples, 


ANSWERS 
TO CORRESPONDENTS 


ROSE GARDEN. 


SOME FRAGRANT AND DOUBLE OLD-FASHIONED 
ROSES (Kaser).—Charles Lawson. Blairii No. 2, Chenedole, 
Souvenir de Pierre Dupuy, Juno, Paul Perras, Abel 
Carricre, Baron Bonstetten, Beauty of Waltham, Baronne 
Prevost, Charles Darwin, Jules Margotten, Magna Charta, 
Charles Lefebvre, Dr. Andry, Dupuy Jamain, Earl of 
Pembroke, Ella Gordon, Fisher Hotmes, General Jacque- 
minot, La France, Louis Van Houtte and Alfred Colomb. 


THE YORK AND LANCASTER ROSE AND OTHER 
QUESTIONS (H. J.).—This Rose is quite hardy, and you 
would be more successful in striking the cuttings if pots 
were placed outdoors, They could be sunk into the soil, say 
under a warm wall. The Rose usually termed York and 
Lancaster is really Rosa Mundi, although it is not the true 
York and Lancaster. This latter is a very poor thing. 
We imagine the Rose hips were of the species known as 
Rosa hispida. If you are in the neighbourhood of Kew 
Gardens you could better compare your specimen with the 
various species growing there, 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 


THE CULTIVATION OF SHRUBS AND OTHER PLANTS 
IN LIGHT SOIL (Taunton).— Light soil should be manured 
during early spring. The ground, however, may be dug 
during autumn or winter if you desire. Flowering shrubs, 
Strawberries, Raspberries and herbaccous plants may be 
expected to thrive excellently. It is not possible to ray 
whether your soil is deficient in lime without further 
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information, and it would be wise to get a local expert to 
advise you on the matter. There is no reason why you 
should not form a very excellent garden in Wiltshire, pro- 
viding you cultivate the ground well. 


FRUIT GARDEN. 


CORDON - TRAINED PLUMS UNSATISFACTORY 
(Easexr).—Plums can be grown as cordons in the same 
way that Apples and Pears can be grown, if the right 
system of pruning is adopted; but our experience in 
the growth of Plums as cordons has not been encouraging. 
We therefore think you would do well to follow the advice 
of the experienced nurseryman, and afterwards to plant 
Pears against the buttresses instead. 


RIPE WILLIAMS’ BON CHRETIEN PEAR DESTROYED 
BY STARLINGS, AND OTHER QUESTIONS (£:s<rr).— 
You will have to keep a sharp look out for the ripening 
process and gather the fruit. before this proccss is made 
obvious to the starlings. Gathered thus, this variety may 
be stored for a term of three weeks, giving a succession of 
luscious fruit for this length of time. If permitted to ripen 
on the tree its flavour and its season are soon over. ‘The 
way to find out when they are ready to gather is to lft 
the fruit up gently, say to a horizontal line; if they are 
fit to gather the stalk will then casily part from its socket ; 
if it does not, try again at intervals of a few days until it 
does (this happens in most seasons early in September). 
Allthe Pears you mention will develop and retain for a short. 
time their sweetness and delicious flavour if gathercd at 
the right time, as above. But if gathered too soon they 
will not do so. All July. August and early September 
Apples should be eaten off the tree (or sold, as the case may 
be). It is no use storing them. Summer Orange we do 
not know, but the other varieties you mention may be 
stored with safety if the precaution as to gathering is 
taken as above. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


THE BEST WAY TO STORE SHALLOTS (FE. 5. C.).— 
After they have been well ripened out of doors in the sun 
keep on the floor of a cool storeroom, facing north, where 
the air is not of too dry a character and where they will 
be safe from frost. 

AUTUMN-SOWN AILSA CRAIG ONIONS NOW 
SPROUTING AND BECOMING SOFT (H. B. H.).—There 
is no measure which can now be taken to stop the softening 
of the Onions but the softening may be arrested by hanging 
them up in a dry kitchen and so lengthen their scason of 
service, It is fourteen months since such Onions have 
been sown, and although some may be found to occasionally 
last over the winter and into the spring, their searon of 
service i8 more particularly during summer and autumn, 
the spring-sown Onions then taking their place. 

NAMES OF FRUIT.—W. R. M.—1 and 2, Mere de 
Menage; 3, Ellison’s Orange; 4, Lane’s Prince Albert ; 
5, John Apple; 6, Worcester Pearmain (small fruit); 
7, Gold Medal; 8, Cox's Orange Pippin; 9%, A local 
variety; 10. American Mother, ——N. D—Prars, 1, St. 
Luke’s; 2, Josephine de Malines.——J. M. N., Berwicks. 
—Pears, 1 and 6, Marle Louise; 2, Louise Bonne of Jersey ; 
3 and 4, Pitmaston Duchess; 5, Duchess d’Angouleme; 
7, Apple Waltham Abbey Seedling. 

NAMES OF PLANTS.—C. T., Ampthill.—Calccolarla 
mexicana (annual). F.T .Stow-cn-Weold.—1, Acer species, 
send better specimen; 2, Rhus canadensis, H. B. H., 
Godalming.—Tecoma radicans, Trumpet flower. Mrs. P.. 
Bournemouth.—1, Loniccra involucrata; 2,Cannot identify 
Rose in this condition. 


‘NICOTINE GAUSTIC-WINTER SPRAY.” 


THE IDEAL Wash for Winter Cleansing of all Fruit Trees, 
etc., of all Moss and Lichen, dnd effectively destroying all 


Hibernating Insects and Insect Eggs. 
NICOTINE AND OTHER SUITABLE MATERIAL 


HAVE BEEN 


ACCURATELY BLENDED WHICH 


RENDER OUR WINTER WASH OF UNEQUALLED 
VALUE. 


Obtainable in iron drums from $ gallon upwards. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS : 


EDWARD COOK & CO., Ltd., 
BOW, LONDON, (E.:3. 
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POULTRY NOTES 


By 


ANY consider me a “ faddist’’ for 
advocating the regular handling of 
one’s fowls. But I am quite sure that 
if this were carried out there would 
be fewer losses among the stock 

because the owner would detect ailments in good 


time and be able to apply the remedy. 


Compaction of Crop.—In these days when many 
brands of foodstuffs given to fowls are of a doubtful 
character, compaction of gizzard or crop is quite 
a common cause of death. The owner suddenly 
discovers a hen off her feed and not recognising 
the ailment is helpless as regards correct treatment. 
The invalid gradually dies and the body is sent in 
for post-mortem examination. I practise exactly 
what I preach, and the handling test is invaluable 
to me in my post-mortem work, because I always 
go over the bird exteriorly before commencing the 
cutting up operation. -Passing my hand along the 
breast-bone I find it sharp with little flesh on either 
side. The crop is full and the contents feel like 
stiff dough, and matted together. Now the owner 
could have recognised the ailment in a second had 
he or she merely handled the bird. 


Handling Birds for Condition.—Many things 
will cause.compaction of the gizzard or crop. Long 
pieces of grass or any coarse material will cause 
a stoppage, and I have frequently found the latter 
due to a large whole maize or a big picce of grit or 
stone.’ One can never tell what a fowl will pick 
up on range, so that there is always the danger of 
crop trouble. While the owner should keep an eye 
on the birds for symptoms of ailing, the hand is 
more reliable. Now and then the poultry-keeper 
should. visit the birds at night as they are at roost 
and gently run the hand over each. The crop should 
not be enlarged and “ doughy,” and if it is so found, 
the bird should be marked, and examined early in 
the morning, when, if all is in order, the crup 
should be quite empty. In like manner birds that 
appear ‘‘light in the hand” or have thin breast- 
bones, should receive attention, as should any that 
have colds, watery eyes or nostrils and the like. 
If a cough or sneeze is heard the culprit should be 
located and isolated for treatment, as in these days 
of high prices it does not pay to lose valuable fowls. 


Digestive Disorders.—If the gizzard or crop 
gets compacted digestive disorders follow. The 
gizzard ceases its work and refuses to take any food 
fromthecrop. The bird is unable to take any food 
and merely retires to the drinking fountain. In 
time the contents of the crop turn sour and poison- 
- ing sets in. If one prevents the sourirg of the 
contents the invalid will gradually die of starvation 
as no nourishment is being passed on to the system. 
lf, then, one finds a bird with a full crop after a 
night’s repose compaction of the crop is the cause. 
Again, if a bird refuses to feed and is continually 
drinking, she should be caught and handled. It is 
the easiest thing out for a bird to suffer from crop- 
compaction, as the digestive system of the fowl 
is a very weak one. The use of husky oats is a 
common cause, and even the swallowing of a feather 
will block the gullet by reason of the feather and 
food witbin the crop matting together. 


To Cure Crop Troubles.—The secret of curing 
crop troubles lies in breaking up the food within 
the crop and in settirg up again the working of the 
digestive organs. The usual plan is to give the 
invalid a lot of water and then to break up the 
contents of the crop by massage with thumb and 
finger, but the novice does not usually succeed with 


this treatment. The best plan is to give, first of 
all, an aperient, and then a little water in which 
has been added a spot or two of Izal disinfectant. 
Then the invalid should be given milk to drink as the 
exclusive diet. Milk acts like magic, although 
many are not sure exactly how it acts. My 
opinion is that the milk turns sour and starts 
breaking up the matted food within the crop and 
gizzard. But seeing that it is a safe and quick 
cure, we need not worry what duties the milk 
performs. When, then, you have another case of 
crop-compaction try the following: (1) Isolation ; 
(2) teaspoonful of castor oil with one spot of Izal 
therein ; and (3) milk to drink. 


Value of Charcoal.—The value of charcoal 
cannot be overestimated. In case of crop troubles, 
Cigestive disorders and the like, charcoal sweetens 
the various organs and their contents, preventing 
the latter from turning sour and sending off 
poisonous gases. If the fowls do not take too much 
it can be left always before them, but in some 
cases the birds will take an excess, when it should 
be put before them two or three times weekly. 
The same applies to growing stock, but it is well to 
bring up the latter accustomed to it or they will not 
touch it as adults. It should te introduced 
gradually to the latter if they are not used to it. 
It is a simple matter to make charceal after ore 


IN THEIR ELEMENT. 
A few of Mrs. Ashley Froude’s White Runner 
ducks feeding in a pasture field at Collapst 


Creek, Kingsbridge, South Devon. These 
ducks have the run of pasture, paddock and 
estuary—perfect environment. 


has mastered the gentle art. Hard woods, like 


beech, oak and fir, are usually employed, but the 
softer kinds can be treated. Dig a small pit in 
the ground and make a nice fire with paper and 
small, dry sticks of wood. When well going place 
the hard wood in small pieces on the top until 
the pit is full. When the pit is full of red-hot 
embers cover with a sheet of tin and then place 
soil thickly on top. The next day the pit should 
be opened and the charcoal will be ready. Break 
it up into small pieces for the fowls. 


The Use of Marking Rings.—A reader tells me 
that she cannot get a wide range of coloured rings 
for her birds and asks me to help her over the 
diffculty. Simple! She informs me that the 
colours in hand are red, white, blue, black and 
yellow, f.e., five in all. In the first place she can 
place a red ring or circlet on the Ieft leg of one of 
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the hens, and so on, until the five colours are usec. 
Then she can run through the five colours on the 
right leg and, thirdly, can place the same coloured 
ring on each leg—making fifteen distinguishing 
marks in all. The series is not yet finished, for my 
querist can start with red on the left leg and white 
on the right, red and blue and so on. To follow 
on, the red ring can be placed on the right leg and 
the white on the left and so on until the colours 
are completed. There is no set system of ringing 
fowls, the owner adopting that which suits his or 
her taste. Where one is trap-nesting the various 
markings should figure on the egg-record sheet. 


On Egg-Recording.—To facilitate breeding and 
laying records many use numbered rings, but they 
have their disadvantage in that one has to handle 
each hen closely as she is taken from the recordir g- 
nest. This is necessary, so that her number can 
be detected and the egg laid credited to her on the 
egg-tecording sheet. By the use of coloured rings 
one can “spot ” her number without handling the 
individual. Working on the five colours, already 
mentioned, let us number them as follows: 
1, red; 2, white; 3, blue; 4, black; and 5, 
yellow. Working always from the right leg, a bird 
carrying a red ring on the right and a yellow ring 
on the left might be numbered 35; a bird with 2 
red ring on the right leg and a black ring on the 
left would bear the number 14; while a hen with 
a red ring on the left leg only might be booked 
down as or. In like manner the numbers can be 
added together, a bird with a red ring on the right 
lez and a yellow on the left leg being represented 
by r+ 5 equals 6. As I have said, the owner 
must Select his own pet system. 


The Marking of Chickens.—The placing of 
distinguishing rings on the legs of chickens also 
lends itself to very many systems. If trap-oesting 
is carried out the rings can be identical with those 
worn by the mother, and the male's coloured ring 
can be added on the left leg. If one ts not trap- 
nesting, but desires to know from which pen the 
chickens are bred, the system is simplified; all 
the hens in Pen I. can carry red rings (the male 
ditto); those in Pen II., white rings; and in 
Pen III., blue. When one catches a pullet wearing 
a white ring the owner will know that it is bred 
from Pen II. And while the hens can be rung on 
the right leg the pullets can be marked on the left 
to distinguish ages. The use of coloured leg- 
bands should be much more widely adopted. 
Take the case of an ailing chicken which, on my 
system, is rung with, say, a blue band. At the 
time of mating such a bird can be omitted from 
the breeding-pen. Again, pullets that go broody 
can be marked, on each occasion, and when 
mating-time comes round they can be rejected if 
necessary. 


ADVICE ON POULTRY MATTERS. 


Mr. W. Powell-Owen, THe GARDEN Poultry 
Expert, will be pleased to answer, free of charge, any 
questions dealing with pouliry-keeping. A stampcd 
and addressed envelope should be enclosed, when a 
lengthy and detailed reply will be posted promptly. 
Communications should be sent to Mr. W. Powell- 
Owen, care of THE GARDEN, 20, Tavistock Street, 
Strand, W.C.2. Samples of foods (report thereon 
and suggesicd use), 1s. 6d.; post-mortems, 28. Ed. 
cach. 
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F fruit-growers in this country are to hold 

their own against foreign competition it 

is certain that they must adopt better 

methods of packing and marketing their 

produce. In this connection the Commercial 
Fruit Show held last week in Cambridge, and 
reported in this issue, was an important event 
to British fruit-growers. It was the first show 
of its kind held in the Eastern Counties, and fruit- 
growers from all parts of the country met at 
Cambridge on this occasion. Most of the exhibits 
came from the Eastern Counties, and the very 
high quality of the fruit, chiefly Apples, left 
little to be desired; but the packing in many 
instances was decidedly bad. 

Good Fruit Badly Packed.—Apples can be, 
and are, grown in East Anglia equal to those in 
any part of the British Isles. It is, 
however, a most astounding thing that 
the sale of fruit is in many cases ruined 
in bad packing. Good fruit-growers are 
often bad packers, and some of the finest 
Apples at the Cambridge Show were 
among the worst packed. After all the 
care that has been bestowed in calcula- 
tion, it is appalling to think of the 
chances that are thrown away because 
the fruit is not sent to the British market 
in a presentable condition. Bad pack- 
ing of English-grown Apples is apparent 
in every large town in the British Isles. 
The fruit is often sent in nondescript pack- 
ages. Only those boxes of Apples which 
are carefully graded and tightly packed. 
demand the better prices and are mcre 
readily sought after in our home markets. 
The Americans know the advantages «f 
good packing for the British market. 
Their packages are bought and sold with- 
out being opened. The brand is sufficient. 

Kew Gardens.—At last the flower-beds 
in front of the Palm House have teen 
restored. Violas and Tulips have been 
planted in them. The old wall at tke 
back of the alpine nursery is being 
removed, and a new wall erected about a 
distance of 20 yards. This will make a 
great difference in the nursery, as at 
present it is very much cramped. 

Plum Gisborne’s. — This old plum 
should not be overlooked by those ab ut 
to plant trees of these fruits. I have 
grown it for many years and a more 
prodigious cropper no one could wish to 
grow. The constitution is hardy and 
robust and the trees commence bearing 
early. The fruit, if not first class, is ex- 
ceptionally good for cooking, bottling and 
jam, and being a free stone, I prefer it to 
Pershore, notwithstanding this is a very 
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heavy cropper. I shall plant afew more trees this 
autumn of the Gisborne, as the variety is so 
dependable and may be planted and fruit where 
some other varieties might fail.—H. M. 

Pear Durondeau.—Both in Kent and at 
Wrotham Park with me this variety has yielded 
heavy crops of nice sized Pears of good quality. 
On a west wall it fruits splendidly and very regularly 
and in some seasons puts on a nice colour. The 
flesh is tender, melting and very juicy, in fact, it 
is a very excellent Pear and is ripe in October, 
lasting much longer than some others that we 
erow.—H. M., Hertfordshire. 

The Chinese Cabbage.—Those who wish to 
increase the variety of salad plants might well 
try Pe Tsai, or Chinese Cabbage. It is a variety 
of Turnip rather than of Cabbage, and botanists 
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have named it Brassica campestris chinensis. 
The seed-pods are like those of the Turnip, but 
the plant has the habit of a Lettuce. The leaves 
have the tenderness of a Cabbage Lettuce, and 
the midribs of tbe larger ones are very broad and 
flattened out like those of Seakale Beet. Besides 
their use in the salad bowl, they may be used as 
a vegetable and boiled like Turnip-tops, when 
they become as tender as the latter, without their 
bitter taste. We sowed the seeds in the open 
ground, at suitable distances apart, on July 12, 
and the plants had gained an expanse of 12 inches 
in as many weeks, and the light green leaves weie 
very broad. They could be tied up to blanch 
them, if desired, but they could scarcely be moie 
tender even then. | 

Achillea Ptarmica Perry’s White. —This 
variety, illustrated on the front cover 
of this issue, possesses many good 
qualities as a garden flower. It is a 
seedling of Achillea Ptarmica, with double 
snow white flowers about an inch across 
and produced in the wildest profusio:. 
It ig much Iarger-flowered than either 
Bouquet or The Pearl, and its flowering 
season extends from June till late autumn. 
Growing over 3 feet in height, with stiff, 
rigid and much branching stems, it is 
without question a most useful subject 
for cutting or decorative purposes. This 
variety was raised at Mr. Amos Perry's 
Hardy Plant Farms, Enfield, Middlesex, 
and received an award of merit in 1912 
when shown before the Royal Horticultural 
Society. 

The Herbaceous Border. — The 
season has arrived when a thorough 
overhaul can be undertaken. A start 
should be made by digging up all pe- 
rennial plants, naming them carefully, 
and transferring tbem to temporary 
quarters in the kitchen garden. The 
border will then be ready for trenching ; 
any green refuse may te placed in the 
bottom of the trench. Near the surface 
incorporate well-rotted manure, if avail- 
able, failing which use decayed or bumt 
garden refuse, or leaf-mould and bone- 
meal. Allow the ground to settle down 
again before replanting. Prepare a plan 
of the border and fill in to scale; this is 
a material aid in ascertaining the numter 
of plants required, in addition to securing 
the correct colour effect. Narrow borders 
may be planted when the soil is in a moist 
condition; wide borders, especially on 
heavy soils, should be planted when the 
surface is fairly dry, otherwise the work 
becomes @ burden and cannot te ac- 
complished, satisfactorilv. 
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The Editor is not responsible for the opinions 
expressed by correspondents.) 


QUALITY IN APPLES. 


AVING read Mr. W. J. Farmer’s letter regarding 
sweet and sour Apples, I tried a tart of Cox’s 
Orange Pippin made with an ordinary amount of 
sugar and one without any sugar at all. The 
first turned out very sweet and luscious, almost 
sickly, to my taste, and the sugarless one proved 
a most insipid dish and not worth eating. This 
seems to prove that sugar is needed to bring out 
the flavour of Apples ; so that it is really a matter 
of taste as to which Apple anyone grows, and not 
a question of saving sugar. Different Apples 
seem to excel in different kinds of cooking—e.g., 
a baked Blenheim Orange is splendid, but in a 
tart not at all first class. Taken all round, there 
is nothing to equal a Wellington as a cooking 
Apple.—S. L. GRAVES. 


WHAT IS AN ENGLISH PLANT- 
NAME ? 


R. REGINALD FARRER, in his recently 
published book ‘‘ The English Rock Garden,” 
has a just criticism of Ruskin’s ill-advised attempt 
to coin new and picturesque names for plants 
that bear only botanical or quasi-botanical and 
not “ common ” or vernacular names. “What,” 
he writes, ‘* could possibly be easier or more beauti- 
ful than ‘Campanula,’ what affectation more 
gratuitous or silly than ‘ Bell-flower’ ? o-a 
The unnecessary attempt to replace the simple, 
* apt and balanced syllables of ‘ Saxifrage’ (a good 
English name into the bargain) by the regrettable 
Brummagem mediavalism of ‘ Rockfoil.’” Mr. 
W. Robinson, in a review of this book, in turn 
criticises Mr. Farrer, asserting that Ruskin’s 
“ Rockfoil”’ will stand the test of time much 
better than “ Saxifrage,” and tbat Mr. Farrer is 
as futile here as was Mrs. Partington’s mop against 
the Atlantic. 

Mr. Robinson has great gifts, but not that of 
clear logical discernment. It is certain that it 
is he, and not Mr. Farrer, who stands in Mrs. 
Partington’s shoes. It is he who, with a tiny and 
quite negligible following, has tried vainly to 
force the new-fangled ‘* Rockfoil’’ against the 
flood of old-established use of ‘‘ Saxifrage.” There 
are probably not a dozen people in England who 
talk familiarly of “ Bell-flowers’’ and ‘‘ Tufted 
Pansies” rather than of ‘‘Campanulas’”’ and 
“ Violas.” You may lead a horse to water, but 
you can’t make him drink, and nothing is more 
impossible than to make a new word oust an old 
one from the common speech. It is impossible even 
to modify a _ well-rooted word. A personage 
almost as influential as Mr. Robinson, Louis 
Quatorze of France, was much troubled that 
“ carrosse,” alone of all words of the same termi- 
nation, should be masculine, and he commanded 
by royal edict that it should forthwith be feminine. 
It has remained obstinately masculine t> the 
present day, and it is a safe prophecy that ‘* Saxi- 
frage ™ will be current, and ‘‘ Rockfoil’’ as dead 
as Queen Anne, three centurics hence. Old 
words change and die, and new words are born, 
but at their own sweet will, and never at the 
beck of individual faddists. 

What is Mr. Robinson’s definition of an English 
plant-name ? If he means Anglo-Saxon, he will 
be Icft with a very scanty vocabulary. Take our 
best-known flowers. Rose, Lily, Violet, Hyacinth 
are Latin all but a terminal letter or two. Crocus, 
Iris, Phlox are pure Latin or Greek. Primula, 
a word of musical sound, is pure Latin, and of 
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mucf wider signification than “ Primrose.” Even 
Mr. Robinson does not call each variety of his 
favourite Clematis a “ Virgin’s Bower.” And 
what is his simple vernacular for Chrysanthemum ? 
For myself I prefer “ Larkspur ” to “ Delphinium,” 
but Larkspur has somehow come to mean the 
annual plant, and it is clumsy to have always 
to say “ Perennial Larkspur.” We all speak of 
“ Bluebells,” but they live also as wild 
“ Hyacinths ” in our best English poetry. Even 
though there is a confusion between English and 
Scotch Bluebells, the suggestion was perfectly 
futile of a late contributor that we should adop 

the name ‘‘ Wood Squills.” | 

Mr. Robinson writes with contempt of “ dragzing 
in Greek and Latin origins which are only of 
antiquarian interest.” The flower-lover of anti- 
quarian fastes is human and has a right to his 
smallsha ‘aa plant. But there may be a wider 
interest in wn etymology. ‘‘ Columbine,” for 
instance, has a synonym “ Aquilegia” meaning 
“ water-gatherer,” from its supposed virtue in 
drying up dropsical liquid in the human body, 
and I have recorded my meeting with an old 
labourer who remembered the plant being still 
in use for that end. It seems to me that this 
is a quite valuable bit of plant-lore which would 
perish with the name “ Aquilegia ” if Mr. Robinson 
expelled it as non-English. 

He says “ Saxifrage’’ is not English. Why ? 
Our language uses the several elements of which 
it is built, now one and now another, as it pleases. 
“ Submarine ” is as good English as ‘“‘ undersea,” 
and the whim or tendency of our speech is the 
only reason why the former and not the latter 
came into being and currency. ‘“ Rockfoil” 
is a pretty enough word, but happens to have 
been forestalled by another which is so firmly 
fixed in the language that Mr. Robinson in attempt- 
ing to dislodge it is merely kicking against the 
pricks.—G. H. ENGLEHEART. 


PLANTS SUITABLE FOR UNHEATED 
GREENHOUSES. 


SHOULD like to endorse what your corres- 
pondent W. A. F. (page 458), has to say 
concerning the beauty and usefulness of Zephyr- 
anthes carinata, but according to my experience 
this species is not so tender as your other corres- 
pondent, H. P., suggests. For the last ten years 
I have grown several large panfuls of this plant 
in an unheated greenhouse. During severe spells 
of cold in past winters the Zephyranthes have 
been like the other occupants of the house, frozen 
solid, and have never been any the worse for it. 
I treat them as deciduous bulbs, withholding water 
gradually in the autumn until they are completely 
dried off. The pans are put on to a shelf and not 
watered until April. I fancy that the Zephyranthes, 
in common with so many Amaryllidaceous bulbs, 
enjoy being pot bound and do not like frequent 
disturbance. Certainly my bulbs seem to flower 
most freely when crowded together in the pans. A 
good feature of this species is the long season of 
flowering. After the first flush of bloom, a suc- 
cession is kept up for some weeks. I grow Z. 
Andersoni in the same way, but although it is a 
pretty plant, it is not a showy one. Z. rosea is 
also a pretty kind, with smaller flowers than 
carinata, but I cannot say much from my experience 
of it, because the few bulbs I purchased died the 
first season. A great hindrance to the extended 
cultivation of these, what one may call “ out-of- 
the-way ’’ bulbs, is the difficulty of getting them 
from the trade, either well-grown or true to name. 


_have bought Zephyranthes ‘‘atamasco”’ from several 


nurserymen at different times, only to find on 
growing the bulbs that they were Z. candida, of 
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which I have plenty growing outside. I should be 
glad to know where I can get the true atamasco.— 
A. D. F., Enfield. 

[Our correspondent, A. D. F., Enfield, has been 
far more successful than us in wintering Zephyr- 
anthes carinata in an unheated greenhouse, where 
the soil has been at times frozen solid. We have 
tried year after year without success, though the 
bulbs wintered perfectly in an ordinary green- 
house, from which frost was excluded. The only 
reason we can suggest is that the bulbs referred to 
by A. D. F. had, from a young state, been grown 
under cooler conditions than ours. These last were 
obtained from Bermuda, of which some were sent 
to us annually for a number of years. With regard 
to Zephyrąnthes atamasco, we have ordered it 
from dealers at different times, but always the 
hardy Z. candida has been sent.—Ep.} 


BLUE-FLOWERED HYDRANGEAS. 


N the very interesting article on Hydrangeas 

in your issue for September 13 your correspondent 
refers particularly to blue-flowered plants. While 
it is undoubtedly a fact that a ferruginous or 
aluminous soil is necessary for the production 
of blue flowers at all, are there not certain varieties 
which tend to bear blue flowers much more readily 
than others? The most beautiful intense blue 
Hydrangeas I have ever seen were at Madresfield 
Court, near Malvern, Earl Beauchamp’s famous 
garden. These plants were of such a remarkable 
true blue shade that I wrote to Mr. Crump, V.M.H., 
the head-gardener, asking him to tell me the 
name of the variety. He most kindly sent me 
full particulars of the plant, which is H. hortensis 
rosea, apparently rather an unsuitable name for 
it, but here again everything seems to depend on 
the soil. At Madresfield it was planted in soil 
brought from a distance where Hydrangeas are 
usually blue. If H. hortensis rosea is grown in 
non-ferruginous soil, is it rose hued or still blue ? 
It would be most interesting if your readers could 
tell us what varieties of H. hortensis they have 
found are most prone to throw really blue flowers. 
Are plants struck from cuttings of blue-flowered 
Hydrangeas more likely to retain the colour 
when planted in slightly ferruginous soil than 
those struck from pink-flowered plants? There 
are many fine bushes of Hydrangeas in this part 
of West Somerset and in North Devon which are 
a good blue, but very frequently they may be 
seen growing alongside pink-flowered bushes. 
This makes one wonder if there are not some 
forms of H. hortensis which do not become blue, 
whatever soil they may be grown in.—N. G 
HADDEN. 

(The reason of Hydrangeas turning blue is a 
decided puzzle to the horticulturist. The generally 
accepted theory is that it is due to their being 
planted in a ferruginous or aluminous soil; and this 
theory is often borne out by experience. On 
the other hand, it is difficult to understand why, 
as sometimes happens, pink and blue flowers are 
borne on the same plant. The variety rosea 
alluded to has in the normal form flowers of a 
bright rose tint. As far as our experience extends, 
cuttings struck from plants bearing blue flowers 
cannot be depended upon to reproduce these 
when they are transferred to different quarters. 
Formerly, Hydrangeas were induced to give 
flowers of a blue tint by watering them with a 
weak solution of alum, but the results were some- 
what uneven, perhaps owing to a greater amount 
of care being taken in some cases than in others. 
There are two preparations on the market for 
turning the flowers of Hydrangeas blue, namely, 
Azure and Cyanol. Both of these „are of very 
simple application, but the best results are 
obtained when the soil contains very little lime. 
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These chemicals should not be given when the 
soil is very dry. Messrs. Cutbush of Highgate 
have at different exhibitions shown some very 
blue Hydrangeas that had been treated with 
their preparation Azure. They particularly 
recommend for the purpose the variety Générale 
Vicomtesse de Vibraye, which in a normal state 
has bright rose flowers that can be changed to 
a pleasing shade of blue. This we have found 
to be the case; while another that specially lends 
itself to this treatment is nigra, or cyanoclada, 
remarkable for the young stems being of a dark 
blackish purple.—Ep.] 


THE ‘‘ ERINGOES ” OF SHAKESPEARE. 


JT is strange, as remarked by Sir Herbert Maxwell, 
that Canon Ellacombe failed to recognise 
Eryngium maritimum as the “ Eringoes” of 
Shakespeare. Three editions of his “ Plant 
Lore” were published without his correcting 
what he could scarcely have escaped knowing 
to be a mistake, espccially as the true plant is 
given by Professor Leo Grindon in “ Shak spr are 
Flora,” as well as the true Potato of Shakespeare. 
“ Eringo’’ was first prepared for consumption 
by a Dr. Robert Buxton of Colchester about 
the middle ot the sixteenth century, and Evelyn 
mentions in his Diary that 
oysters nd Eringo root were in 
his day still largely produced at 
Colch' ster. “The English Housc- 
wife ” published recipes for the use 
of Eringoes, which were bakcd 
with other ingredients in pics; 
and I have never seen in the 
many notices I have come across 
of their having been used as a 
“ love-potion.” That with the 
roots of Orchises and some other 
plants they were esteemed aphro- 
disiac is quite true. The Potato 
of Shakrspeare—" luxury with— 
Potato-fingers,”” has been over and 
over again shown to be, not the 
Potato of our day which usurped’ 
the name, and at least in Scotland 
was supposed to have similar vir- 
tues, but the roots of Convolvulus 
Batatas.—R. P. BROTHERSTON. 


POTATOES AND PIPPINS. 


HE Rev. G. H. Engleheart 
holds the scales with judicial 
impartiality (albeit far from 
blind), and expresses much 
better than I could my point 
of view concerning rock gardens. He has 
certainly convinced me that I was wrong in 
saying “artificial,” and I here withdraw the 
word, with apologies. But, to pass to another 
matter—the unwholesomeness of Potatoes—may 
I hint, in very small print, the majortty are not 
invariably nor nec ssarily right, nor the minority 
in the wrong. The consensus of medical opinion 
is on my side. Potatoes are usually one of the 
first things forbidden by doctors. I have a 
whimsical theory—not likely to be tested—that 
the continual troubles of the Irish (individually 
so charming, but politically so chronically un- 
happy) are largely due to the fact that Potatoes 
are their principal diet. If only they could be 
prevented from eating Potatoes for ten years, 
I believe they would be the happiest and most 
contented nation in all the world. Lady Moore 
(who once wrote me such a very kind letter) 
should have something to say on this subj: ct. 
I do not contend that Cox’s Orange Pippin is a 
second-rate Apple, but that it is not the one and 
only best Apple, as so many hold it, but merely 
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one among others equally good in their respective 
seasons.— ANNE AMATEUR. 


NO AXE TO GRIND. 


“ No axe to grind, no log to roll,” 

“ No love for pelf, but dream of beauty.” 
I only lore “to tease”; my soul 

But yearns to do its duty. 


High-minded soul! so*out of tune, 
That music is to thee a curse; 

And alpine flowers, except in June 
Among the hills, seem something worse. 


“ Dislikes and likes ” we all do find, 

Anne Amateur! ‘ Cartloads of stones ’’ * 

Thrown on the sward is not our mind. 

“ No axe to grind”; we are but drones. 
H. S. T. 


ROCK GARDENS AND THEIR 
CRITICS. 
ss ANNE AMATEUR” has certainly been the 
means of affording considerable interest 


and amusement to the readers of Tue GARDEN, 
but why should she be attacked so vigorously ? 


CROCUS SPE-IOSUS CARPETED WITH SWEET ALYSSUM. 


Judging by her photograph, which recently 
appeared in these pages, she is a most charming 
old lady, evidently ‘‘ a character,” and holds strong 
vicws of her own. We may not agree with her, 
say, on rock gardens, but we must admit that 
her opinions are at least original and refreshing. 
“ De gustibus non est disputandum,” “ Anne” 
is divine on pickles, but when it comes to music ! 
I remember once having an argument with a 
Scotsman as to whether the penetrating sound 
given forth by the bagpipcs was really music. 
I said it wasn’t, but years later, when in a hc tel 
ov Tlooking the parade ground under Table 
Mountain, I was awakened in the morning by the 
tattoo of a Scots regiment quartered there. 
I thought it the finest martial music I had ever 
heard, and I have listened to some of the best 
military bands of Europe. As to rock gardens, 
is it not also a qu’stion of taste? To claim as 
some people do that the ordinary rock garden 
as we know it can be ‘‘ natural " is absurd. Unless 


*Such are seen too often in many a suburban garden, 
but not as the work of the modern :andscape gardener. 
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the garden forms part of a stone quarry, or some- 
thing like it, it cannot be done. A charming 
illustration of what * Anne Amateur ” considered 
arock garden should be appeared in the issue of 


October 11, page 482. It was “natural,” 
for it was apparently part of a ravine, and 
I remember a rock garden at the head of 
Lock Hourn in Scotland which is superb. 


Nature has placed the rocks and streams, and 
sound gardening has done the rest ; but to pretend 
that we are not to have roek gardens unless pro- 
vided for us by nature is ridiculous. On the other 
hand, I know many such gardens which would 
be better away, monstrosities which obtrude 
themselves the moment you enter into the garden 
proper and simply ruin it; but I know others 
where the situation is favourable and the effect 
is altogether pleasing and artistic. After all, 
is there anything ‘‘ natural” about our gardens ? 
The terraces, the lawns, the ponds, the flower- 
beds, everything that makes our gardens so 
beautiful, are they not artificial? Of course they 
are, but we do not condemn them on that score. 
And so with rock gardens. Let us by all means 
get away from the commercial type we see at the 
shows, but let us enjoy the beauty that taste 
and artistic skill can give us in well placed 

rock gardens as in other things. 

—MIDLANDS. 


@ 


CROCUS SPECIOSUS AND 
SWEET ALYSSUM. 


HAPPY bit of planting has 

come by itself. The accom- 
panying picture is actually a 
bed of Gentianella, but a few 
corms of Cr-cus speciosus got in 
by accident and have multiplicd 
after the bountiful manner of this 
species. Then seed of Kdniga 
maritima has sown itself from 
plants in the raised bed just 
above. The two form a charm- 
ing combination in warm days of 
late September, when the lovely 
blue lilac petals of the Crocus, 
veined like butterflies’ wings, 
with fine pencillings of deeper 
colour and its brilliant bunch of 
central saffron, are wide open to the 
sun. The setting of Sweet Alyssum 
could hardly be bettered.—G. J. 


VERONICA TRAVERSII. 


G OME plants of splendid size 

of this shrubby Veronica 
have been mentioned in Tue GARDEN recently, 
and I have been tempted to mention three 
fine bushes that came under my notice in 
1915 at Greenham Lodge, near Newbury. They 
were originally in thumb pots, and were planted 
out in a ravine, near water and quite exposed, in 
1892. They had been planted too closely to take 
separate measurements, but the three taken 
together formed a mass ro feet high, 29 feet long, 
and 87 feet in circumference. During the twenty- 
three years they existed they must have had some 
very cold winters. .This Veronica will sometimes 
be cut down by a severe winter, espccially when 
exposed to wind. It is wonderfully hardy, and a 
very large number of plants came through the 
winter of 1916-17 quite unharmed in many parts 
of Surrey, even where quite exposed or sheltered 
by gardens. During that same winter thousands 
of other Veronicas, species and hybrids, must have 
been killed around London and countrywards, 
while V. Traversit escaped. This good-natured 
shrub_ appears, to (thrive in almost any soil. 
—HORTULANUS. 
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Beauty of Fragrance in the Flower Garden 


By 


NE of the most beautiful examples 
of the ancient English garden is 
to be found at Hatfield. It remains 
to-day much the same as it did in 
the days of Elizabeth, and it is still 

‘called The Queen’s Garden. All round it runs 
a covered walk of fragrant Lime trees trained 
into arches. In the centre of the garden a fountain 
sparkles, which is edged with scented Musk. 
At each of the four corners there is a fine Mulberry 
tree planted by King James I. Long human 
associations have cast about it an air of classic 
courtliness and woven about it a spell of romance. 
A little to the north of it is the rosary, from 
which the Virgin Queen must have gathered many 
a fragrant blossom. To the west of this a 
gateway leads to the Hothouse Garden, 
filled with fine foliage plants and sweet- 
scented Tobacco Plants. On the east 
front of the mansion the Italian Garden 
extends. On each side of the central 
walk tall Irish Yews stand as sentinels, 
while on either side are bright flower- 
beds, and here the scented flowers are 
not forgotten, for large beds of Helio- 
trope make the air fragrant. Below the 
brilliant flower-beds the old maze of 
clipped Yew rises from the soft carpet 
of turf, its sombre tones rendering those 
of the flowers still brighter. 


Beyond the maze we come to a 
beautiful little spot quite hidden from 
the terrace above, which forms the 
subject of this note. Here the path is 
arched over with Roses for some 20 
yards, and then below a sloping bank 
lies The Garden of Sweet Perfumes. At 
either end the path runs under an arch 
of Honeysuckle, and the whole of this 
exquisite little place is devoted to the 
cultivation of sweet-scented flowers. In 
the centre a large round bed, divided by 
small intersecting paths, is filled with 


Lilies, Mignonette and Night-blooming 
Stocks. Here, too, are some of the largest 


beds of Lavender to be seen anywhere, 


while the whole garden is surrounded by 
beds of different coloured Carnations. 
The whole place is unique and one of 


which any noble 
well feel proud ; 
any man who 
have sought 


family or nation may 
and it is astonishing that 
loved a garden should 
to destroy such a creation. 
Here the garden of the Maiden Queen 
still speaks to us of the sixteenth 
century. It was the handiwork of the 
makers of England, and it remains to-day 
fruit of their leisure and is 
replete with many fragrant memories. 

It was in the late summer when I visited 
The Garden of Sweet Perfumes at Hatfield, but 
that little garden and many another could have 
been just as fragrant in the early spring. One 
only to recall the delicate scent of Scilla 
Primroses in the sun, of the Wall- 
and Violets. Later on, what scents more 
exquisite than those of the Tulip, the 
(not forgetting the Jonquil) and the 
Hyacinth? No flower has been so much missed 
last named—not even the Lilies from 
jJapan—during the long black years of war. No 
one would ever have suspected that our old Mother 
Earth contained such entrancing fragrance had 
not the Hyacinth, by some miracle of alchemy, 
revealed it to us. Here, too, we have it combined 


the mellow 


has 
sardensis, of 
flowers 
Narcissus 

precious 


as this 


given them, é 
rather extended one if one chooses the difíerenf)| igit iti Rernety 

varieties for a succession, 
either in the place where the plants :re to flowcr 


H. H. WARNER. 


with the widest possible range of colour, and even 
with flowers of the truest blue in every shade— 
the very rarest, if not a unique combination. 
They open to greet us even before the New Year 
dawns if we but give them a share of our sitting- 
rooms, and pour out their incense as if in token 
of their gratitude and thanks for their deliverance 
from long imprisonment, 

I must just mention the Lily 
the Lilac and the Azalea in passing. The summer 
flowers I have already touched on. Now in 
these autumn days the rich Tyrian purple of 
Crocus speciosus greets us, and the perfume of 
the flowers tempts the bees to stay away from 
the hive. Perhaps even before Christmas the 


of the Valley, 


STOCK 


FLOWERED ANNUAL LARKSPURS. 
Rosy scarlet, white and dark blue. 


blossoms of the Chimonanthus will open, and 
even two or three of these will scent the 
room. 


ANNUAL LARKSPURS 


HESE 


most 


pretty plants are among the 
useful of annuals, and are well 
worth a place in any garden, They are 
not too particular as to soil, although 
they do better when good soil can be 
The flowering season can be a 


The seed may be sown 
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o: in boxes under glass early in the season 
and planted out early where they are wanted 
The early varietics to flower are those known as 
the Dwarf Rockets. These can be had in colours— 
white, pink, light blue, mauve and purple. The 
height of this section is about a foot. Following 
these are the Emperor varieties, about 2 feet in 
height. They are followed by the tall branching 
single varieties, which grow about 2} feet and 
flower freely. Following these are the Stock- 
flowered varieties, which grow about 3 feet high 
and are of a free growing and branching habit, 
excellent for cutting for large vases. Especially 
good for table decoration under electric light is 


the variety known as Rosy Scarlet, the colour 
being most telling when used in this way. 


Another very good colour is the dark blue, while 
one can also get mauvesand white. These flowers 
are doubly useful as, if well grown, they can 
usually be relied upon to give a good supply of 
flower when many annuals are nearly 
over. These plants can also be grown in 
pots for indoor use if seed is sown in small 
pots, carefully potted on, and grown on 
as hard as possible. If sown in Sep- 
tember and wintered in a shelterea 
position they will flower early in the 
year, W. L. LAVENDER. 


1914—BACK TO 
OUR ROSES—1919 


(Continued from page 534.) 


AM going to end up by telling 
you of a few of the 1919 Roses 
coming to us this autumn, which are 
great. Then I start in ‘‘my garden 
of dreams come true.” Cant is giving 

us Covent Garden, a rich deep red 
specially good under glass; of beautiful 
shape and delightful foliage. 

Hugh Dickson gives us in Duchess of 
Abercorn a creamy white-edgcd carna- 
tion pink; most dainty petals; of good 
habit of growth. 

E. Godfrey Brown, a good red which 
will be appreciated. 

Countess of Lonsdale, a glorious yellow ; 
high branching growth and useful foliage. 

Charles K. Douglas, scarlet red, brilli- 
antly blended, which also will be a great 
improvement in this colour ; 
scented. A good doer. 

Of course, there is no need to say that 
Climbing H. V. Machin is good. We all 
know this most brilliant Rose. Always 
in bloom. 

Alex, Dickson gives us Captain F. 
Bald, a crimson scarlet and black blend, 
specially good in the autumn. Of branch- 
ing habit of growth. 

So, too, is Lady Dixon, a glorified apricot and 
pink blend; very large, high blooms of exquisite 
shape. Good indoors. 

Mrs. C. V. Haworth, a most wonderful decorative 
Rose of a curious blend, apricot and buff and 
carnation pink; very attractive in colour, the 
petals merging into pale yellow; good growth ; 
nice appearance. 

Mrs. C. W. Dunbar-Buller, of rose pink and 
white blend ; of greatcharm. Long, high blooms = 
beautiful foliage. Last, but not least, Kathleen 
Harrop, a Bourbon, a sport from Zephyrine Drouhin 

cn F tremely good. 
“au edicte Seguin, a 


most entrancing variet{ very large, high blooms, 
every one perfect. The foliage is ahentertele 


sweetly 
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THE PERGOLA OF COX'S 


mildew-proof, stiff like Holly; deep reddish 
apricot buds, shaded with carmine rose to point 
«of bud, opening into a beautiful shaped coppery 
orange and ochre blend. You will immediately 
want to bud heaps of this. It is great ; absolutely 
always in bloom. 

Elégante has the same foliage, long sulphur 
vellow buds, and an elegant spreading habit of 
growth. 

Francklin is very erect, too, a rosy salmon and 
vollow blend of intense interest. Named after 
the late Admiral Ward’s son. Very good. 

Serge Basset, a most brilliant red like 
a garnet. Specially interesting because of its 
colour, and it is a good doer. 

Capitaine Georges Dessirier, a good doer of 
spreading habit of growth; dark green foliage. 
It is from an unnamed seedling crossed with 
Chateau de Clos Vougeot: quite interesting 
from a colour point of view. Much stronger 
than its parent; more brilliant and lighter in 
colouring, with old Rose scent. 

In Aspirant Marcel Rouyer we have a much 
improved Sunburst. Note this. Absolutely perfect 
in the garden and under glass; most erect in 
growth. Its beautiful shimmering foliage is 
elegant in the sunshine ; green and bronzy shading. 
Extra long, pointed buds, most dainty, on very 
long stems, which for all purposes is just what 
we require, opening into a deep apricot flame in 
the centre of the bloom, slightly fainter on the outer 
petals, which are lined with pale rose pink and 
gold. Outside of petals veined yellow, merging 
into deep yellow at base. Perfect in shape, 
sweetly scented, and for market work will very 
quickly come to the front. 

Easlea gives us, in addition to Countess of 
Warwick, Lulu, a delightful buttonhole bloom, 
-orange and salmon pink. Always in bloom, 
the buds are specially long and very elegant in 
growth. ge a 

Mrs. Edith Stanley, colour is of Indian yellow 
and creamy white; very vigorous in growth; 
nice well shaped blooms. And a Wichuriana 
hybrid, a climber with dainty Liberty red blooms. 

Now, Mr. Easlea, give us some Pernetiana 
-colourings in conjunction with the Wichurianas. 
Try some of them with Leontine Gervais. This 
is such a beautiful thing; blend some glorious 
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ORANGE PIPPIN IN MAY. 
is so useful in our 
Make them perfect 


We will ‘‘ wait and see,” 


colours with it. Nothing 
rosaries as the Wichurianas, 
with dainty colours. 
and hope you will. 

McGredy gives us in John Davidson a beautifully 
shaped rich crimson Rose; large blooms, very 
sweetly scentcd ; a good doer. It has won already 
the gold medal of the Irish Rose Society. 

In Edel we have a delightful ivory white ; 
most elegant, good-shapcd bloom, with wonderful 
foliage. a 

Louise Baldwin, a rich orange and apricot 
shading; very long, fine-pointed buds; most 
elegant and uscful for decorative work. ` 

Mrs. Henry Morse, an immensely large bloom 
with wondcrful petals, bright rose veined 
vermilion, on a cream ground; most wonderfully 
ckarming in colour. Good all-round Rose. And, 
finally, Mrs. Redford, an apricot orange and 
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the lovely shimmery foliage that bring back 
the parentage to us. Gold medal, National 
Rose Society. Very beautifully shaped blooms, 
sweetly scented, and one that you will 
appreciate. 

Chaplin's new ones are Edith Cavell, one of 
the bravest women of our time, a victim of the 
Huns, in whose honour it was named. A pale 
lemon white, absolutely good. It has already 
had an award of merit ; most uscful for all purposcs. 
Very upright in growth. Fine under glass, and 
will supersede many. The wonderfully shaped 
blooms are entrancing. 

Sunshine, a golden 
swectly scented ; 


yellow, shaded apricot ; 
of good growth. ` Eve. 
(To be continued.) 


Cox’s Orange Pippin 


Tue enclosed photographs of our pergola mav 
possibly be of some interest to your readers. 
No. 1 was taken in May and No. 2 at the end of 
September. There are fifty cordons, which are 
2 feet apart, and the rows are alternate; they 
were plantcd about nineteen years ago and carry 
fruit right up to the points which turn over the 
arch. Since they were fairly cstablished thev 
have seldom failed to yicld a good crop; in fact, 
last year was the only real failure I ever remember. 
This season there is a record. Without counting 
the small fruit, we have stored forty trays, with 
an average of cighty Apples in each, besides 
several bushels of second-quality produce. The 
previous “ best ” was in 1914, when we gathered 
nearly as many; but over 600 were ruined bv 
our worst enemy, the blue tit. Thanks to the 
hard winters of 1917-18 their numbers have becn 
greatly reduced ; in fact, we are now free from 
these pests. The trees are sprayed in spring 
with an alkali solution (contrary to the advice of 
some of your correspondents), and thev are dressed 
with hen manure annually. Thise Cox’s have 
coloured far better than usual; but, curiously 
enough, the American Mother, which in my humble 
opinion is second only to Cox, has coloured badlv, 
although grown in the same garden and only a 
few yards distant. HEATLEY NOBLE, 
Temple Combe, Henley-on-Thames. 
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An Old-World Garden at Compton End 
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near Winchester 


By G. H. 


HIS little dwelling’ is the result of casting 
about, some twenty years ago, for a 
cottage and garden which should be 
quite in the country and yet not too far 
from the town. for daily work in 
Winchester. It was a difficult quest, for it is 
not a very good cottage neighbourhood, and, 
as usual, those that would -have done were not 
to be had, and those that were to be had would 
not have done. This one, however, thou h not 
in an attractive state to the ordinary eye at taht 
time, was available and answered the ideas of 


KITCHEN. 


situation in a charming manner, lying by itself 
fairly high up in an open valley, with some of the 
pretticst downs and hangers only a field away, 
and at the end of a long lane that has no turning 
but becomes a grass track farther up the valley. 
The lane is known as Compton Street, a term which 
is said to denote a Roman road; and certainly 
Roman coins have been dug up in the garden, 
besides Jacobean and even Turkish moneys and 
Cromwellian tobacco pipes. 

At that distant time the ‘street’? was often 
blamed for its mud and narrowness, but since 


PATH LEADING TO THE GARDEN PORCH. 
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then motors with their noise and dust have been 
invented, and it has proved a blessed barricr to 
this form of progress, and there is certainly some- 
thing to be said for living up a blind alley in these 
days. The ground attached to the house, about 
an acre, seemed amply large (though now all too 
small !), and some fine old Yew trecs and clipped 
Boxcs, due to the shears of a shepherd who had 
lived there many years, promised to help in the 
making of the garden. Except for these and a 
few aged fruit trecs there was nothing but Potato 
and Cabbage plots, divided by paths of coarse grass, 
all hedgcd about with Nettles and Elders, and 
both house and garden took years of evenings and 
holidays to get right, for funds did not permit of 
everything bcing done at once. 

Like the house, the garden was done by 
degrees, beginning with the sundial path, 
which is bounded by a Yew circle where 
stone steps lead down to a plot 
of ground on a lower level, and 
finishing up some five years ago witb 
the square pond garden. This plot 
of ground fell so much towards 
the south that it did mot lend 
itself to formal gardening, which is a 
thing to be avoided on a slope, and 
so it remained for many years as a 
place for bush fruit and a nursery 
ground, ‘Then the idea occurred of 
excavating a deep, square Lily pon? 
to form the middle feature, which 
should provide enough material for 
levelling up; and, when the con 
sequent chaos was reduced to ordes 
and the Yew hedges had taken shape. 
it became a very successful part of 
the garden and fitted in well with 
what had been done before. The 
chaos was considerable, for the soil is 
deep loam on chalk, and the good 
earth of the lower portion of the 
plot had first to be removed into a 
heap to make room to bury the chalk 
from the bottom of the pond, and 
then it and the top soil from the pond 
had to be laid on the chalk to form 
the new surface. The surrounding 
beds were planted chicfly with bush 
Roses and scarlet Phlox, with tall 
Tulips for the earlier show, and the 
edges were paved with stones about 
12 inches wide, which solve the 
difficulty of having to cut back over- 
growing plants which kill the turf, and 
they also help to emphasise the design 
in a pleasing manner, 

Before this a very small bedding- 
out garden had been made in front of 
the garden room, with brick-paved 
paths and Box and Saxifrage-edged 
beds, and a strip of weedy waste 
ground alongside the field (due to per- 
mission to straighten the boundary) was 
turned by degrees into a wild garden 
by excavating the centre and throwing 
the soil up on either side, so as to 
form a narrow dell with an irregularly 
paved path down the middle and a 
certain amount of rockwork at the 
sides. The bank next the field was 
planted with what Miss ‘* Anre 
Amateur ” would call “a hedge of 
sorts ” — Spindle Wood and Palm 
from neighbouring field rows, fruiting 
Prunus, garden Crab Apples, Lilacs 
and’ Hazels—which form no hard line 
and allow) (the wiew of tbe hangers ` 
to bè seèn through; it also provides 
a wonderful amount of, Pea-sticks 
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and firewood and, in some seasons, a crop of small 
golden Plums, mest excellent for jam. Beyond 
this hedge there used to be the orchard of the old 
farm, now entirely ploughed up and thrown into 
the field; looking down from the hangers when 
the ground is bare it can still be distinguished 
by the darker colour of the soil. 

Of the four big Yew trees, two in the lane 
survive as at first, but the largest one, on the 
ficld side, very soon bad its immense head twisted 
off in a gale and now boasts only one long bough, 
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which frames the view; while the fourth, which 
stands in the midst of the garden, darkened the 
windows so much that it was taken ruthlessly 
in hand some twelve years ago; its head was 
chopped off, the side boughs were fastened down, 
and, after three or four years as a scarecrow., 
it greened up and filled out and is now clipped 
once a year in the form of an Arab mcsque or 
marabout (the place where the wise man of the 
village is buried), with arbours within, one facing 
north and the other south. 


NOTES ON LACHENALIAS 


By THE REV. JOSEPH JACOB. 


CRY has reached me from a fellow 
grower of Lachenalias: ‘‘Give me 
some help. Tell me what you think 
about the vigour of such varieties 
as Rose Barton, Ada Bryson, Brightness, 
and Ruth Lane. Are they as strong in their con- 
stitution as the old tricolor, Cuteola and Nelsoni ? 
Is the claret margin to the bells an indication of 
a weak constitution ? What about pendula and 


aureolina? Is aureolina worth growing? Are -/ 


you there?” Yes; I have noted your questions, 
and I am going to answer them to the best of my 
lility, and I hope my replies may be of some use. 


— _ ml _w_ 


Ruth Lane, Rose Barton, Brightness and most 
of the Glasnevin seedlings are not as vigorous 
growers as the famous Nelsoni, which is to Lache- 
nalias what Emperor is among Daffodils or Fother- 
gillii major among Nerines. I have grown a very 
large proportion oí Sir Frederick Moore's seedlings, 
and all or nearly all of those not wholly yellow 
were none of them as tall or as effective looking 
as my own seedlings of a similar type. So much 
so, indeed, that after sending a box of cut blooms 
to the old Lachenalia maker for him to “ pass his 
opinion ” on them, I had a tremendous compliment 
paid me by his wife whom I met at the Daffodil 
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show in London the same year. ‘ Look here’ 
Mr. Jacob, never again send to Glasnevin for 
Lachenalias; we are in future coming to you.” 
This blowing my own trumpet is done for the 
purpose of giving me a raison delve for the sugges- 
tion that the hybrids of this family probably 
need to be frequently put into the melting pot 
of artificial cross fertilisation and new varicties 
turned out, since too much vegetative reproduction 
does not suit toeir constitutions. Were it not 
for the disaster which overtook my greenhouse 
boiler in the long cold winter of 1916-17, I would 
be able to write with more confidence. The 
plants that lived through it have never been the 
same either in their growing state or in the resting 
state until 1919, when on shaking out the bulbs 
in late July I found, to my great delight, that the 
bulbs were quite “up to the knocker.” Rosemary 
looked just its old self again, and I am hoping to 
see it appear in 1920 in its splendid award of merit 
form. It puts out of court the correlation theory 
about claret edges and want of vigour: and then 
vou should see Riga and Holland! ‘The Glasnevin 
yellows when I first had them were certainly growers 
of greater vigour than the red-edged ones. Rose 
Barton was one of the best: W. E. Gumbleton 
and F. D. Moore were also good. Later still 
the variety named in honour of that interesting 
and clever woman, Emmeline Crocker — the 
writer of a most interesting garden book called 
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“ Thirty-nine Articles on Gardening ’’—came before 
the footlights. Yellows for some little time were 
too many for me. Hybridising as I do in an 
altogether happy-go-lucky way, I conclude I 
did not at first bring the proper affinitics together ; 
but my new Arabia and Killarney take the shine 
out of any that I have at present seen. What 
about pendula and aureolina? Aureolina is a 
seminal variety from pendula, which surely ought 
to have for its popular name the 
Lachenalia,” because it is so easy to have its 
pretty red bells out in flower at Christmas-time. 
Seedlings from pendula vary from a dusty-looking 
red to* quite a bright cerise. Pendula 
falls in the first of these divisions, and aureolina 
in the second. I have never noticed much difter- 


“ Christmas 


orange 
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cence between the two, but I am very much of the 
opinion that frequent resort should be had to seed 
if vigorous growth is to be maintained. 

It is now my turn te ring up. ‘ Are you there, 
Mr. Enquirer ?”’ I do more. T send out a 


wireless, ‘‘ Are ycu there, O ye lovers and 
growers of Lachenalias ? Come into print. 
Tcll those in the outer darkness of the joys 
to be found in their growing, of their quiet 


restrained beauty, of 
powers 


their Marathon lasting 
when in bloom, of their simple wants, 
of their splendid adaptability as plants for growing 
in dwelling houses, and of the scent of glancina 
and pallida, which rivals that of the Lily of the 
Valley and that great joy of a spring conservatory, 
the dear old yellow Cytisus.” 


A SMALL LONDON GARDEN 


FIFTEEN MINUTES BY ‘BUS 


ARLY in 1914 TuE GARDEN initiated 
a competition in designs for the planning 
and planting of little gardens. The 
results of the competition have been 
compiled with a view to assisting those 
who wish to make the most of the limited areas 
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FROM THE MANSION HOUSE. 


everything he possibly can that will give him 
colour throughout the spring, summer and autumn 
months. That he is fortunate in his choice of 
material is proved by the photograph. Think 


for a minute of the size of the plot—28 yards long 
and 12 yards wide. 


How many even larger sites 


MR. JOHN ROSS, 


Showing what can be grown in the uncongenial atmosphere of Greater London. 


at their disposal, and are shortly to be published 
form. Now comes from a reader—Mr. 
John B. Ross of Dalston—a photograph of his 
little garden, and in view of the evidence it offers 


in book 


of what can be grown in the uncongenial atmosphere 
of Greater London we are reproducing it. Mr. 
George Dillistone, who acted as one of the judges 
in the competition and subsequently undertook 
the task of analysing and criticising the plans 
sent in, has written the following comments on this 
little garden: 

“This garden is evidently regarded from the 
point of view of getting the utmost out of it in 
Its 
abundance as 


cultivated results. owner wants flowers in 
the 
and certainly from this point of view it is eminently 
successful. It is a little garden composed of 
two elements—paths and flowers. Leaving just 
the necessary room to move about in comfort, 


the owner has devoted the remainder to growing 


as great area will produce, 


the owner 
has erroneously come to the conclusion that it is 


than this are lying derelict because 
not large enough to trouble about ? 

“ Perhaps, regarded from the 
of design, it leaves something to be desired. 


point of view 
There 
is just a sensation of restless overcrowding in its 
arrangement that might have avoided if 
the importance of regarding the garden as a whole, 
as a picture, instead of aiming at the cultivation 
of a large number of species and varieties of plants, 
had been realiscd. At the same time, it must 
be conceded that, assuming the tastes of the owner 
lay in the direction of growing as many plants 
as possible, it is difficult to see how he could have 
employed the space to much better advantage. One 
feels that a little relief in the way of a bit of grass 
would give just the pleasant sense of rest that is 
just as desirable in the small garden as in the 
large. Another idea that might be adopted 
would be to introduce some paving into the walks, 


been 
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and then plant some of the close-growing creeping 
alpines in the crevices between the stones. In 
this way the paths become as beautiful as the 
garden and give an added intcrest thereto. 
Nevertheless, if every owner of such a little garden 
would put forth as much energy, display, 
ard enthusiasm as Mr. Ross has done, our towns 
and suburbs would be much brighter and pleasanter 
plac:s than they are now. , 

‘As an indication of what may be grown, the 
following list of plants cultivated in this garden 
is very enlightening. The white edging is Alyssum 
minimum, and has the advantage of flowering 
right through the summer until destroyed by 
frost. Used by itself it is perhaps a little 
monotonous, but it could be varicd by the intro- 
duction of Aubrietias for spring flower, and a 
few masses of Catmint (Nepeta Mussini) with its 
delicate lavender blue flowers and grey foliage, 
together with some dwarf pink Antirrhinums. 
These would serve to give a pleasing colour varia- 
tion, and at the same time introduce a less rigid 
line than the Alyssum achieves by itself. In 
the borders are also Asters Climax, Enchantress, 
Perry’s Pink and others, the one that docs best 
being the large-flowered blue Climax. The 
Rudbeckias succeed here also, and in season a 
mass of pure blue is provided by Anchusa Drop- 
more (when I use the term ‘ pure blue’ I mean 
the blue of the garden, not of the colour analyst). 
Gceums Mrs. Bradshaw and others, a few Roses, 
Pentstemons, Gaillardias, Ranunculi, Campanulas 
(particularly the Chimney Bellflower, Campanula 
pyramidalis), Scabiosa caucasica and also the annual 
varieties, Helianthuses, Montbretias, Gladioli, 
Gypsophila >` paniculata flore pleno, Potentillas, 
the Day Lilies (Hemerocallises), Galegas (especially 
Hartlandi), Ancmone japonica in several varieties, 
Lupinus, Achillea Ptarmica The Pearl, Statice, 
Erigerons, Salvias, Thalictrums, and, for an autumn 
cffcct, Dahlias are among the many plants. that 
succeed. Many others that have grown in- 
differently have been eliminated. 

*“ Here, then, in a garden little over 300 square 
yards in area are cultivated successfully over 
200 specics and varieties of flowering plants 
principally selected from the hardy perennials, 
and this well within the uncongenial condition 
of the London area.” 


New and Rare Plants 


FIRST-CLASS CERTIFICATE. 


Nerine Mrs. H. J. Elwes.—This exquisitely 
beautiful variety had hitherto been granted an 
award of merit, and now by reason of its excep- 
tional excellence was advanced to the higher 
award named. The dominant colour tone is 
deep salmon, with rose carmine base, the glistening 
crispate petals and handsomely formed heads 
of flowers but enhancing the value of one of the 
most charming varieties we have seen. 


AWARDS OF MERIT. 


Nerine Miss Ceciley Elwes.—A variety of the 
' fancy” class in whose flowers mingle shades 
of rose and carmine margined with others of 
slaty and metallic hue. These two were shown 
by Messrs. Barr and Sons, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 

Chrysanthemum Miss Goodburn.—A_ large 
and gracefully formed single-flowered variety of 
rich crimson with golden centre. From Misses 
Price and Fyfe, East Grinstead. 

Chrysanthemum Mrs. W. J. Godfrey.—A 
semi-double of pearl pink shade and exceptional 
size. Shown by Messrs. W. J. Godfrey and Sons, 
Limited, Exmouth, Devon. | 
Chrysanthemum Mrs.\F.W.Ladds.—A massive 
exhibition ) variety~of -great depth and golden 
yellow colour. From Mr. Ladds, Swanley. 
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PRUNING. 


A VINE ROD BEFORE 

Cattleya Lady Leon (C. Portia x C. Mrs. 
Pitt).—The sepals and petals are rich ruby red, 
with deeper-coloured lip and silvery side lobes. 
The form is excellent. Shown by Sir H. S. Leon, 
Bart., Bletchley Park, Bucks (gardener, Mr. W. 
Field). 

Odontoglossum crispum var. Joiceyi.—A large 
all-white flowered form much fringed at the margin 
and of handsome proportions. The lip is coloured 
yellow and red. From J. J. Joicey, Esq., The 
Hill, Witley (gardener, Mr. J. Mackay). 

Cattleya Enid alba var. Fairy Queen (C. 
Mossiæ Reinckiana x C. Warsecwiczii F. N. 
Ryrort).—A handsome variety, having 
of the purest white, the heavily goffered lip stained 
From J. J. Joicey, 


sepals 


purplish with golden base. 
Esq. 


PRUNING VINES 


URING the next few weeks the greater 
portion of Vines under glass will need 
pruning, and the illustrations here 
shown may enable those not thoroughly 
conversant in the practice to gain a 

little clearer understanding on the subject. 

In Fig. 1 is shown a Vine rod before pruning 
has been done, showing this season’s growth 
which has carried the bunches of Grapes growing 
at right angles from the spur. It will be noticed 
that the leaves have been removed from 
shoot entirely to enable the reader to follow more 
easily the illustration. In Fig. 2 it will be seen 
that the leafless shoot and its companion have 
been pruned close to the spur, leaving only one 
or two eyes from which will spring next year’s 
shoot and bunch. On the same Figure at the 
next spur the proccss of pruning is being carried 
out in the same manner as the first spur was 


one 
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treated, and it may be noted that the left hand 
firmly grips the rod to keep it steady, thus enabling 
the knifesman to make a clean and sure upward 
cut. 

Fig. 3 shows us the Vine when pruning has 
been finished. The topmost spur in this Figure 
shows an exception to the rest of the spurs, for, 
instead of leaving only one or two eyes to break 
into growth next season, the “ leader ” or foremost 
shoot of the Vine allowed to retain 
several eyes, which is sometimes helpful in case 
of old Vines, as it encourages a quicker flow of 
sap when they are being restarted into growth 
the following season. The leaving of a leader is 
often purely a matter of convenience where head- 
room for the Vine is limited, so no hard and fast 
rule can be laid down. 
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THE PROCESS OF PRUNING. 

The foregoing remarks deal with fully established 
Vines with spurs developed at regular intervals 
along the rod, 


Danesbury Gardens, Welwyn. H. TURNER. 


COLUMN FOR THE 
- CURIOUS 


SOME time autumn I contributed to this 
column an article entitled ‘‘ Some Dahlia Howlers.” 
At the moment of writing we are in the middle 
of the Dahlia season once again, and only a few 
mornings ago one of my neighbours, an amateur 
gardener, met me on the platform when going up 
to town and smilingly presented me with what 


last 


he seemed to think would be a valuable contri- .. 
It was a cutting ~ 


bution to my commonplace book. 
from a London newspaper, and after he had seen 


- flowers 
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me peruse it he was rather disappointed, I think, 
at the contemptuous epithet which I bestowed 
upon it. This is the paragraph: 

“Ever Eaten Dahlias?—The Dahlia Show of 
the Royal Horticultural Society, held the other 
day, owes its origin indirectly to a Swede named 
Dahl, who, while travelling in Mexico about 
130 years ago, partook of a dish of tubers which 
he pronounced to be superior to Potatoes, Dahl 
brought a number over to Europe and planted 
them, but the.tubers failed to catch on as an 
article of diet—at least, generally—though they 
are still eaten by the peasantry in some parts of 
France. Many of our sampled them 
over there during the war, but the general verdict 
was that they tasted too bitter ; although, roasted 
in wood-ashes, and plentifully salted and peppered, 
they served as a passable substitute in an emer- 
gency for the genuine ‘ baked tater.'—GUNNER.” 

We may well wonder, some of us who have 
spent the best part of a lifetime in literary research 
work in floriculture, what manner of man it is 
who fills odd corners in the various newspapers 
with such little tit-bits about 
as this. Where do these scribblers get 
these literary scraps from; or do they pick up 
a crumb here and there and dress them up for 
public consumption as they think best ? 

The only grain of truth to be sifted out of this 
little measure of chaff is the fact that the Dahlia 
was introduced from Mexico 130 years ago. In 
what authority is the remarkable statement to 
be found, or how can it be substantiated, that 
Dahl, the Swedish botanist, partook of a dish of 
Dahlia tubers and pronounced them to be superior 
to Potatoes? The fact is that Dahl never went 
to Mexico at all, and therefore could not have 
sampled the Dahlia as a culinary curiosity in that 
country. Furthermore, Dahl neither brought 
to Europe nor was he instrumental indirectly 


soldiers 


and magazines 
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in anyone else bringing Dahlia tubers to Europe. 
His was a very passive part in the proceeding, 
for he merely acted as sponsor for the new-comer, 
Cavanilles of Madrid, to whom the plant was sent 
from M-xico, availing himself of Dahl’s name 
to bestow upon the novelty then introduced from 
the New World. 

The eating of the tubers of the Dahlia by the 
peasantry in France is, to put it mildly, problemati- 
cal. The practice there is about as popular as 
it is here. P. .ople have long since given up any 
idea of the edible value of this gorgeous autumn- 
flowering plant, unless, indeed, now and then, 
as some of us have eaten Chrysanthemum blooms, 
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as a salad by way of experiment. One trial is 
quite sufficient, as a rule. The truth is that when 
the Dahlia was first introduc:d into France 
sp2culation arose, owing to its being a tuberous- 
rooted plant, as to whether it had any economic 
valu2. It was subjected to a practical test, 
and answered onc: and for all. Joseph Sabine 
on this side of the Channel in 1818 relates that he 
was induczd to put the matter to a test, and sums 
his experiment up in the following words: “ and 
I do not believe that even the advantages of a 
good sauc2 would make them sufficiently palatable 
to bz? used, exc:pt as a matter of curiosity.”— 
C. HARMAN PAYNE. 


GARDENING OF THE WEEK 


FOR SOUTHERN GARDENS. 
aa The Kitchen Garden. 


Cabbage—When the ground is in suitable 
conuition run the hoe between the plants. If 
any of the plants have become loosened by the 
wind, draw a little soil round them and make 
them fir. ħy treading. ; 

Spinach.—The leaves which are fit for use 
may be picked off, thus encouraging fresh growth. 


turn of the year. To keep old trees in good bearing 
condition it is necessary to remove an old branch 
or two occasionally so as to make room for young 
wood. Before tying the trees to the trellis 
thoroughly scrub the house with strong soapy 
water. The trees must also be well washed with 
a solution of soft soap and sulphur, care being 
taken not to damage the buds. When the trees 
have been trained, remove 1 inch or 2 inches of 
the surface soil from the borders and replace it 


THE SILVER TROPHY COLLECTION OF APPLES. 
Packed by the Wisbech Fruit Growers Association at the Cambridge Show. 


Keep the plants free from weeds and decaying 
leaves, and disturb the soil when it is dry enough 
with the hoe. 

Jerusalen Artichokes.—Part of this crop may 
be lifted and stored in sand in a cool shed. Select 
suitable-sized tubers for seed and put them by 
fur next season's plantirg. 

Peas.—A sowing of Peas may be made in pots 

or boxes for early cropping. Ejight-inch or 10-inch 
pots may be used for this purpose, or boxes of 
suitable size. A good substantial compost must 
be provided, such as loam, leaf-seil and manure 
from an old Mushroom-bed. Thin the plants to 
three or four in each pot when Jarge enough, and 
grow them as sturcily as possible. 
* Parsle’.—Plants in frames must not be coddled. 
Draw the lights right off on five davs, but cover 
them wel] up when there is danger of severe frost. 
Old leaves must be regularly removed to encourage 
young growth. 


Fruit Under Glass. 


Late ani Miiseason Trees.—Persevere with 
the pruniig and trainiig of all Peaches under 
glass, as this work should be finished before the 


with a mixture of loam, lime rubblv and crushed 
bones. Keep the ventilators wide open while 
the trees are at rest, and see that the roots do not 
suffer for want of moisture. 


Early Peaches and Nectarines.—If it is in- 
tended to use pot trees for supplying the earliest 
fruits, the trees may now be pruned and cleaned. 
If the young growth was stopped and regulated 
during the grewing season, all that is necessary 
now is to cut out all weak and useless shoots and 
shorten the stronger growths to a suitable length. 
After the trees have been cleaned they may be 

laced in the forcing-house. No fire-heat should 
e used for the first two or three weeks; indeed, 
it should not be used until the turn of the year, 
unless a good supply of fuel can be guaranteed. 
Watering must be very carefully done till growth 


is active. 
The Hardy Fruit Garden. 


Gooseberries.—The pruning of Gooseberries 
may be done now. Very old bushes should be 
severely thinned out to encourage young fruitful 
wood to develop. Cuttings rooted last year 
may now be planted in their permanent quarters. 
The ground must be well prepared by trenching 
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and manuring, and should the soil be poor a 
quantity of chopped loam placed round each 
plant. Cuttings may be inserted now for propa- 
gating young trees. 


The Flower Garden. 


Perennial Asters.—There are few plants 
moire easily grown than Michaelmas Daisies, 
but in order to obtain their full beauty they should 
be dug up and replanted every year. Clumps 
with about five or six shoots are quite large enough 
to plant. There are many beautiful varieties 
now, and they are so easily increased that it is 
folly to grow old, useless forms. 


Marguerite Mrs. F. Sanders.—This_ useful 
whiie-floweriiig plant is easily propagated from 
cuttings. Old plants which were potted up at 
the end of the season may be placed in a warm, 
moist house. They will quickly nake suitable 
growth for cuttirgs. These can be irserted in 
pans of sandy soil and placed in the propagating- 


case. 
Plants Under Glass. 


General Work.—Bulbs which have been potted 
up and plunged in ashes must be protected from 
rats and mice. Put into hcat batchcs of Roman 
Hyacinths and early Narcissi as the supply 
demands. Roman Hyatinths may still be potted 
up for late supplics. When the beautiful Luculia 

atissima has finished flowering it may be pruned. 

t must be induced to rest during the winter 
months by keeping the roots on the dry side. 
E. Harriss. 
(Gardener to Lady Wantage.) 
Lockinge Gardens, Wantage, Berks. 
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The Kitchen Garden. 


Tomatoes.—;So far there should not have been 
any difficulty in keepirg up supplies frcm the 
summer fruiters, and in some instances these 
may be kept gving for another month yet. The 
plants that have been growirg on to provide 
supplies for winter and early spring must kept 
in a house where the maximum amount of light 
can be obtained. Keep up a moderate warmth 
in the pipes and avoid too much moisture in the 
atmosphere. Water the plants with discretion. 


Peas.—Preparations should now be made for 
proviaing an early supply of Peas under glass. 
Where the accommodation is limited, perhars the 
best plan is to grow these in pots. The most 
convenient size will be 8-inch or 9-inch, using a 
compost consisting of good loam, well-rotted 
manure, and a sprinkling of bone-meal. Fill the 
pots half full and sow the seed fairly thickly, 
and after the plants have come up they sheuld 
be thinned down to four or five to a pot. The 
plants must not be subjected to a high temperature 
during any stages of their growth. 


The Flower Garden. 


Roses.—The protection of established beds 
of Roses must now claim attention. In this 
connection the practice of mulching the surface 
heavily with farmyard manure cannot be too 
strongly condemned. In any case the soil is 
always cold and wet during winter, so that to 
add such a mulching would only aggravate the 
trouble. Covering over the roots of the mcre 
tender varieties will be far more efficacious, while 
for ordinary purposes there is nothing better than 
dried Ferns. i 

nations.— Young plants put out some time 
dee Anould be carefully euamined before winter 
sets in. In many cases it will be found that they 
have slightly raised themselves out of the ground. 
They should be gone over and carefully firmed 
with the foot, and at the same time apply a dressing 
of soot round the plants. 


Plants Under Glass. 


Chrysanthemums.—As the plants from the 
large flowering section pass out of flower they 
should be cut back to about xI foot from the pot, 
particularly in the case of varieties that are shy 
of producing cuttings. Others, again, produce 
quite a mass of cuttings, in which case these should 
be thinned out so that the young shoots may 
become properly ripened. Place the plants in 
a house where they will get plenty of light and 
air, and where the temperature dces not fall 
much below 45°. Very little water will be required 
to keep them alive ; indeed, a slight spraying over 
now and then will often be sufficient. Meantime 
preparations shouldbe made to get pots and soil 
ready for propagating. 
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Nerines.—These attractive bulbous plants will 
now have passed out of flower. The puts should 
be placed in a warm house to comple.e the growth. 
When the leaves are dormant they must be 
kept quite dry; indeed, it is here that so many 
fail with these plants by giving them driblets 
during the resting period. 


The Hardy Fruit Garden. 


Planting.—There is likely to be a greater 
demand for fruit trees of all sorts than nurseries 
will be able to supply. Growers in most cases 
have not had time to get up anvthing like adequate 
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stocks. Intending planters should therefore place 
their orders for such without a moment's delay. 
Meantime preparations should be made to have 
the ground in readiness for planting. There is 
no better time for planting than the present, 
and the work should be carried on as expeditiously 
as possible. It is a great mistake to have the 
trees out of the ground for any length of time. 
Of course, regard must be had to the state of the 
ground, as it would be a mistake to work the soil 
when it is in a pasty condition. 
JOHN HIGHGATE. 
(Head-gardener to the Marquis of Linlithgow.) 
Hopetoun, South Queensferry, Linlithgow. 


Eastern Counties’ Commercial Fruit Show 


RUIT GROWERS from all parts of the 

country met at Cambridge last week 

for the Eastern Counties’ Commercial 

Fruit Show. It was the first exhibition 

of its kind held in the Eastern Counties, 
and it will certainly not be the last. The Eastern 
Counties, however, have much to learn from 
Kent in the methods of packing. At the recent 
Maidstone Show the packing was, speaking 
generally, far superior to that at Cambridge. 
Apples can be, and are, grown in East Anglia 
of as good quality, as highly coloured and well 
formed as those in any part of the British Isles, 
which is the same as saying anywhere in the 
world. Happily, there were at Cambridge a 
few instances, at least, of Apples in sieves, boxes 
and barrels that would bear comparison with 
imported fruit. There were, however, many 
instances of fruit loosely packed, bruised and 
3haken down in transit. In some-cases Apples 
were unsatisfactorily packed in hay. Another 
somewhat astounding thing at the Cambridge 
Show was the fact that only a few boxes in com- 
betition were of regulation size. It is suggested 
for the 1920 Show that the federation standard 
boxes be compulsory, the size being 20 inches 
long, 11 inches wide and ro inches deep inside 
measurement, 

In years to come, no doubt, the bulk of British- 
grown dessert Apples will be sent to market in 
boxes. These boxes are non-returnable and are 
readily handled. At the present time most of 
our Apples are sent to market in bushel and 
half-bushel baskets. These baskets are return- 
able, and the trade is kept in the hands of the 
salesmen. Moreover, “return empties” mean 
délay, and it is a means of carrying disease from 
one fruit garden to another. At the present 
time, however, the regulation boxes cost about 
4s. each and even more, and this is a very con- 
siderable expense on the non-returnable package. 
This is where imported boxed fruit has its advan- 
tages. Boxes bearing the trade mark known 
in our markets exchange hands without being 
opened. Compare this with our antiquated and 
dishonest way of shooting Apples into baskets 
and topping with finest picked fruits. Boxes 
are undoubtedly the thing for marketing dessert 
Apples: but it is questionable if larger cooking 
Apples are not better sent to market in barrels. 
One outstanding feature of the Cambridge Show 
was the high quality and good colour of Apples 
from Wisbech and Spalding districts. 

A great deal of attention was centred round 
the class for associations in the Eastern Counties. 
It was for six varieties of Apples, two packages 
of each variety. The first prize and silver trophy, 
in keen competition, was won by the Wisbech 
Fruit-Growers’ Association. The varieties shown 
were Cox’s Orange Pippin, Allington Pippin, 
Bramley’s Szedling, Newton Wonder, King Edward, 
and Lane’s Prince Albert. The Spalding Bulb 
and Market Growers’ Association were second, 


with some very fine baskets of Blenheim Orange, 
Newton Wonder, Lord Derby, and Gascoigne’s 
Seedling. Essex, third. 


SPECIAL PRIZES. 


Champion prize of £10 10s. for the best exhibit of 
cooking Apples in Classes 1 to 15 and 30 (offered by Mr. 
M. Herrod, Wisbech): J. G. Fairciitfe, Burwell. 

Champion prize of £5 5s. for the best exhibit of dessert 
Apples in Classes 16 to 24 and 31 (offered by Mr. G. W. 
Jackson, Cardiff): H. T. Mason, Hampton Hill, MidJlesex. 

Special Prizes for Members of Fruit Growers’ 
Associations. 

West Cambs. Fruit Growers’ Association (offered by 

Mr, I. Thoday). Three best exhibits: First, A. Cundell, 
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DESSERT MARKET APPLES. 


Of dessert Apples, Cox’s Orange Pippin was 
well to the fore. In the considered judgment 
of some of our leading market growers many of 
the samples of Cox’s Orange Pippin were too 
large. This, however, is a gond fault with such 
a high-quality Apple. That excellent Apple, 
James Grieve, was also well shown, although the 
fruits were rather past their best. This Apple 
is coming rapidly to the fore. It is certainly 
a much better quality Apple than Worcester 
Pearmain, although it has not the colour of the 
latter. In some districts Worcester Pearmain, 
by virtue of its colour, still commands double 
the price of James Grieve, although it is a much 
inferior Apple. Charles Ross was also shown 
in excellent form, but the fruits, though hand- 
some, were on the whole too large for dessert 
purposes. 

There was probably no class at the Cambridge 
Show which created a finer display of colour 
than the boxes of Worcester Pearmain. The 
first prize fell to the lot of Mr. Stephenson, Burwell, 
Cambridge. Nothing could be more attractive 
to the eye. 

Allington Pippins were well shown in half- 
bushel baskets. There were many entries, aud 
the clean, well finished fruits with long, persistent 


HALF BARRELS OF LORD DERBY AND OTHER COOKING APPLES AT THE 


CAMBRIDGE SHOW. 


Cottenham ; second, John Gautrey and Sons, Cottcnham ; 
third, H. Picrson, Cottenham. 

West Cambs. Fruit Growers’ Association (offered by 
Mr. F. W. Chivers). Best cooking Apple: First, A. 
Cundell, Cottenham; second, John Gautrey and Sons. 
Cottenham. Best dessert Apples: First, H. Pierson, 
Cottenham; sccond, John Gautrey and Sons, Cottenham. 

North Hunts Fruit Growers’ Association (offered by 
Mr. W. Gotobed). Best exhibits of Apples: First, 
R. Brown, Somersham; second, 8. Goodwin, Ramsey, 
Hunts. Best exhibit of Pears: First, B. Buttress, Dry 


Drayton. 
East Norfolk Fruit Growers’ Association. Two best 
exhibits: First, Colonel Petre, Westwick Norfolk; 


second, J. C. Blofeld, Wroxham. , 
Ely Fruit Growers’ Association. Best exhibit of 
dessert Appics; First, R. Stephenson, Burwell, — 
Best exhibit of cooking Apples; First, J. G. Faircliffe, 
Burwell. f 
Spalding Bulb Growers’ and Market Gardeners 
Association. Best package exhibited by any member 
of the a sociation in Class 29. A challenge cup, value 


£10 1C8, won three years in succession to become winner's . 


property: Alf White. ° 


BOXES OF DESSERT APPLES IN 


THE BACKGROUND. 


caliccs were very attractive. The first prize for 
Allington Pippins was won by Mr. J. Russell 
of Wisbech. 

COOKING MARKET APPLES. 

Class 1 (Bramley’s Seedling) was the largest 
in the Show, there being over twenty exhibits. 
Some splendid fruit was shown, even much of 
that which did not win a prize being mere than 
equal to prize-winning standard at many a show. 
Mr. Brown of Somersham, besides carrying off 
the first prize, was awarded the spccial prize of 
the North Hunts’ Association. 

Classes 2 and 3 were also Bramley’s Seedling. 
The former was a particularly strong class, with 
a lot of exhibits. There were two systems of 
packing, demonstrated \here—the ‘ three-two' 
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a Packing and the straight packing. Mr. Russell 
of Wisbech carried off first prize with an extremely 
fine exhibit, straight-packed. A straight-packed 
lot also secured second prize, and the third went 
to Wisbech, with the three-two system. 

There were some remarkably good barrels of 
Apples, Mr. Augur of Wisbech and Mr. Stephenson 
of Burwell coming off first and second respectively 
in one of these classes with some lovely fruit. 
Perhaps the two best barrels in the Show, how- 
ever, were those containing some very highly 
coloured Apples of the Charles Ross variety, 
belonging to Mr. F. Norman, Haddenham. An 
important exhibit was the half-hundredwcight 
barrels, packed for market. Here Mcssrs. Gardner 
Brothers of Wisbech were first with some clean, 
large Lord Derbys. 


SOCIETIES 


ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


An exhibition of the highest interest and beauty 
characterised that held at Vincent Square on 
November 4, when, in addition to the ordinary 
fortnightly meeting, the National Chrysanthemum 
Society held its great autumn show, the twain 
filling the hall to overflowing, being also responsible 
for the crowd of visitors which thronged the 
building right from the opening hour. As concerns 
the parent society of. horticulture, the exhibits 
were both interesting, varied and important, 
Orchids, Carnations, Begonias and other winter- 
flowering subjects being seen on a large scale ; 
while not less attractive were the magnificent 
collections of vegetables and fruits from Messrs. 
Barr and Sons and J. A. Nix, Esq., respectively, 
each of which deservedly gained a gold medal. 


FRUIT AND VEGETABLE COMMITTEE. 

Present: E. A. Bunyard, Esq. (chairman), and Messrs, 
J. W. Bates. G. F. Tinley, A. Bullock, W. Divers, H. 
Markham, A. R. Allen, F. Jordan, G. Kerr, G. Reynolds 
and O. Thomas. 

Messrs. J. and W. Birch, Edge Farm, Sefton, near 
Liverpool, were also exhibiting immune varieties of 
Potatoes, Rector and Irish) OQueen (coloured round), 
White City (russet long), What’s Wanted and Sutton’s 
Flourball (coloured round) being distinct from those 
already nan.ed. ` 

The collection of vegetables arranged by Messrs. Barr 
and Sons, Covent Garden, W.C., and for which a gold 
medal was awarded, comprised some eighty-five dishes, 
all-round excellence and freshness with utility character- 
ising the whole. Being of a fully representative character, 
it is not possible to refer to all in detail, and some of its 
outstanding features must suffice, Of the highest. import- 
ance, however, we regarded the forced French Bean 
Barr's Excelsior, the superb gatherings of which left 
nothing to be desired. Excellent, too, were the dishes 
of Brussels Sprouts Barr's Delicatesse, model-shaped 
buttons of medium size, which are also said to be of the 
most delicate flavour, being shown. Giant Winter Leeks, 
Scarlet Beauty Tomato, Crimson Globe and Froxwell 
Onions, Turnip Flat Red, with Potatoes Kerr's Pink 
and Witeh HIN Seedling, and Cucumber Pride of the 
Market were some of the best. Excellently staged, too, 
the collection was admirable from this standpoint: also. 

The superb gathering of fruits from J. A. Nix, Esq. 
Tillgate, Crawley, was also awarded a gold medal, high 
execllence characterising the whole. Grapes Appley 
Towers and Lady Hastings, Pears Conference, Doyenne 
du Comice and Doyenné Boussock were not only of superb 
quality, but generously displayed. Hollandbury Apple 
we have never seen more brilliantly coloured, while Rival. 
Peasgood'’s) Nonsuch, Bismarck, Rev. W. Wilks, Royal 
Jubilee, Hereford Beautin, Lord Derby, Pott's Seedling, 
Charles Ross, Gascoigne’s Scarlet, Mère de Menage, 
Bramley's Seedling, Nancy Jackson and St. Edmund 
Russet, among others, were represented by particularly 
handsome, perfectly flaished fruits, 

A small collection of Apples was sent by Captain J. P. 
Rogers, R.A.. Helston, Cornwall, unfortunately without 
names. A dish of superb fruits of Blenheim Orange 
Pippin was, however, noted. 

The collection of 160 varieties of immune or wart- 
resistant Potatoes from the Board of Agriculture and 
Fisheries, comprising early, second-carly, carly maincrop 
and late Varieties, was of exceptional value and interest, 
an earnest of what is being done in the way of fighting 
a terribly malignant disease. That so many varieties 
of good repute and abundant cropping qualities have 
been found to be iminune is an enconrag ng sign, Doubtless 
the Board will be publishing a full report shortly; mean- 
white our readers may be glad to know of some of the more 
notable sorts. Early.— Arran Rose, Edzel Blue, Resistame 
Snowdrop. Darell Early and Witch Hih. Second. 
early. Ally (a fine aval or pebble-shaped) sort), Climax, 
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Great Scot and Arran Comrade (a macnificent: round 
which gained the gold medal at the Ormskirk trial). 
Early matucrop.—Osborne Seedling, Kerr’s New White, 
Burnhouse Beauty (handsome round), Balmuir and Anon 
(round coloured sort). Late. —Lochar, Templar, Tinwell, 
Bishop (handsome-looking kidney), Arran Victory (purple 
skinned) and Rhoderie Dhu (round). Many seedlings 
were also noted. ‘The dishes of wart-discased tubers 
excited great interest, an education indeed, to many 
who had not seen it before. A silver-gilt Knightian 
medal was awarded the collection, 


FLORAL COMMITTEE. 

Present: H. B. Mav, Esq. (chairman), and Messrs. 
W.J. Bean, J. Heal, GC. R. Frekder, J. Green, G. Reuthe, 
A. Ireland, A. Turner, G. Panl, C. Dixon. J. Diekson, 
J. T. Bennett-Poe, C. E. Pearson, W. P. Thomson, E. H. 
Jenkins, ©. F. Hazelton, H. R. Darlington, J. Hudson, 
J. W. Moorman and H. Cowley, 

GREENHOUSE PIANTS. 

Messrs, Allwood Brothers, Hayward's Heath, con- 
tributed one of their notable Carnation exhibits, the 
flowers throughout characterised by freshness, size and 
high-class eultivation generally. 

Messrs. Stuart Low and Co., Enfield, also showed 
Perpetual-flowering Carnations, the more attractive 
being Mrs. T. Iver (deep salmon), Mrs. E. Douty (crimson), 
Enchantress Supreme and the heliotrope Coquette, which 
is most effective, 

From Messrs, Barr and Sons came a beautiful series 
of Nerines, the handsome Bowdenii, Mra. G. Barr (salmon), 
Tolanthe (crimson scarlet), Mrs. J. W. Barr (salmon), 
May Queen (rose with metallic margin), Chamois (coral 
red) and Waterwitch (pale flesh pink), (See also ‘ New 
and Rare Plants.’’) 

Mr. Herbert Chapman, Rye, also showed an interesting 
lot of seedlings of the foregoing plants, 

Very fine, too, was the table of winter-flowering Begonias 
from Mr. A. Sharbrook, gardener, West Parkfield, Derby; 
the finely grown examples being admirably well flowered. 
Optima, Ideal, Eclipse and Emily Clibran were the chief 
varieties employed. . 

sxcellent Carnations were shown by Messrs. W. Cutbush 


and Sons, Highgate, tbe vases of Carola, Aviator and 


Mikado being very handsome. 
HARDY FLOWERS, 

These, not unnaturally, were in the minority. Mr. 
Wells contributed of his new Michaelmas Daisy Brightest 
and Best, and Mr. J. J. Kettle, Wimborne, of: his new 
Violet Mrs. David Lloyd George, a most charming variety 
which appeared to attract everybody. 

From Mr. G. Reuthe, Keston, came things interesting 
and rare, Oxalis lobata, Diapensia lapponica, Rhododen- 
dron violaceum, Saxifraga Fortunei, Shortias, Schizocodon, 
Saxifraga (Megasca) yunnanense showing leaf colour. 
and large fruiting branches of Decaisnea Fargesi whose 
purplish blue curved Runner Bean-like pods in big bunches 
are quite an attraction now. Nerines, too, were very 
beautiful. 

FLOWER PAINTINGS. 


Of more unusual type was the remarkable series of 
water-colour drawings by Miss Hilda M. Coley, ‘Four 
Oaks, Birmingham, of Cacti from the collection of Mr. 
W. C. G. Ludford, also of Four Oaks, the artist’s faithful 
treatment of her subjects impelling admiration. The 
observer, indeed, was virtually in touch with the living 
examples, than which we can hardly pay- Miss Coley 
higher tribute. She exhibited here for the first time, 
arranging fifty-three examples of her work. The subjects 
which appealed to us most. were Echinopsis Zuccarintiana, 
the Gasterias (beautifully done), and those rare members 
of the Cacti order Mammillaria plurima and Anhalonium 
(Mammillaria) Williamsii, the colours in each case admir- 
ably done. Quite lifelike, too, was Haworthia cymbie- 
formis, a speaking likeness of the plant we grew loug 
ago. Cereus speciosissimus glowed with colour, - every 
detail showing perfectly, the Phyllocacti almost vieing 
with it in colouring. As demonstrating the representative 
character of the series the collection also included such 
as Rhipsalis pachyptera, Crassula lactea, Euphorbia 
splendens and the cottager’s favourite Aloe arborescens. 
Lastly—- and we are not keeping the * good wine ” to the 
last on this occasion—we thought Pilocereus senilis (Old 
Man Cactus) a trifle below its patriarchal standard and 
probably also a little feebly hirsute, and the Golden 
Cactus, Echinopsis Grusonil, inadequately golden of 
spine and in other ways, which is not. finding fault with 
Miss Coley’s admirable work— rather do we think it to be 
due to the uncharacteristic condition of the specimens 
at the moment when the drawings were made. A silver 
Flora medal was deservedly awarded, 


ORCHID COMMITTEE. 


Present: Sir Jeremiah Colman Bart. (chairman), and 
Messrs. J. O'Brien, W. Bolton, C. R. Ashton, W. J. Kave, J. 
Charlesworth, H. MeBean, Pantina Ralli, 8. W. Flory. 
R. B. White, C. J. Lucas, J. W. Potter, A. Dye. F.J. 
Hanbury and R. A, Rolfe. 

Messrs. Charlesworth and Co., Hayward’s Heath, 
staged a fine group, for which they were awarded a silver- 
wilt Flora medal, Some of the best Orchids were Cattleya 
Fabia alba, C. aurea, C. Dionysius, Vanda cerulea, 
Odontoglossum eximium Xanthotes, O. crispum Xanthotes 
and O. amabile variety. 

Messra, Stuart Low and Co., Jarvis Brook, Sussex, 
were awarded a silver Flora medal for a delightful little 
group. Among those staged were Cypripedeum Lawrenci- 
anum  Hyramum.,  Lelio-Cattleva  Soulange, Brasso- 
Cattleya Lotus and Cattleya Gaskelliana alba. 

Messrs, Flory and Black, Slough, Bueks, were awarded 
a silver Banksian medal for their exhibit, Lielio-Cattleva 
Dominiana, L.-C. Pattaglossa, Brasso-Cattleya General 
Diaz and Cattleva Peter being shown, 

C.F. Waters, Esq.. staged some choice plants, for whieh 
he received a silver Banksian medal, the best being 
Cattleva Fabia, C. Florina and Cypripedium Charleswort hii. 

Messrs, Hassall and Co.. Southgate, exhibited two 
fine specimens of Sophro-Cattleya  Faboris and Lilia; 
Cattleya Sonlange, 
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Sir Jeremiah Colman, Bart., Gatton Park, Surrey 
(gardener, Mr. J. Collicr), exhibited one vase of choice 
cut blooms of Spathoglottis Zebrina and Cattleya Ariel 
coerulea. 


NATIONAL CHRYSANTHEMUM SOCIETY 


IT would almost appear now that the Royal Horticultural 
Society bas resumed habitation of its own hall at Vincent 
Square so far as the fortnightly meetings are concerned. 
that the flower-loving public have simultancously ri- 
discovered that flower shows are being held again. That. 
indeed, was the impression we formed when, in cor- 
junction with the usual fortnightly, the great annual 
exhibition of the above-named Society was held on Novem- 
ber 4, the throng of visitors pressing so heavily that the 
hall was crowded from first to last: and none had come 
in vain. Flowers of handsomer proportions have probably 
never been seen: greater banks of them, certainly, have 
never been reared than those we saw at the northern side 
of the hall, nor a more interested, admiring body of spic- 
tators, Flowers, large, massive or elegant, were, indeed. 
everywhere, and the worst of them reflected little pr no 
discredit upon the cultivator. An inspiring gatherins 
per re, so Successful an event should constitute an incentive 
anew to all who were compelled to forego the pleasure of 
Chrysanthemum cultivation during the war, spurring them, 
indeed, to further efforts and by these so irrevocably 
infecting them with the craze that no ordinary inoculation 
or series of them could avail anything. That such ən 
exhibition must be an influence for good we have no 
doubt, and should it, as we firmly believe it will, play a 
part more quickly restoring the lost balance—the knife 
cuts two ways-—of past years all who have shared in the 
exhibition we have in mind will not have laboured in 
vain. The following are some particulars of the Show. 


THE AFFILIATED SOCIETY'S CLASS. 


This is arranged for twelve vases of cut Chrysanthemums.° 
three vases each of Japanese, incurved, single and anemone 


or pompon, each containing five blooms, Only one Society - 


entered, viz., the Finchley Chrysanthemum Society, ti» 
which the first prize, a challenge trophy and £4 cash wa» 
awarded. Of incurved, Romance and H. W. Thorpe; of 
Japanese, Mrs. R. C. Pulling and W. Vert (crimson), and 
of anemone-flowered, Decartes (crimson) and Godfrey's 
Perfection (white), were the best. Mlle. Elise Dordan. 
pompon, was also shown. 


THE WILLIAM WELLS MEMORIAL CLASS. 


This is for thirty-six Japancse, in twelve varicties, and was 
one of the features of the Show, two competing, the premit v 
award going to Mr. M. Sargent, gardener to D. Stoner 
Crowther, Esq., Haygreen, Kingston Hill, who contributed 
a grand lot of flowers. Leading sorts were Rosamond (red). 
Queen Mary (massive white), A. C. Converse (bronz: ) 
Mrs. J. Johnson (pink), Mrs. R. Luxford (crimson ard, 
bronze), Princess Mary (ycllow), Mrs. Algernon Dav + 
(pink), Masterpiece (yellow and bronze), W. Rigby (yellow) 
and Mrs. Louisa Pockett (white). Second, Mr. Alex Smith, 
gardener to Mme. Thunder, Rochampton Lane. 


HOLMES MEMORIAL CHALLENGE CLASS. 


For thirty-six Japanese distinct, only one exhibit« r 
entered, the leading prize going to Mr. W. Holden, garden: r 


f 


’ 


to E. G. Mocatta, Esq., Woburn Place, Addlestone, wko.: : 


staged Mrs. R. Luxford (white), General Allenby, Gencral 
Petain, Lady Talbot (pink), Mrs. A. T. Miller, Edith Cavel} 
(very fine), and W. Turner (white). This exhibitor also 
scored in the clasa for twenty-four Japanese distinct 
against four competitors, thereby demonstrating skill and 
strength. In this class the finer flowers were W. Turner 
(white), General Petain (pink), Mrs. Tickle (mauve pink), 
Edith Cavell (amber and bronze), Miss D. L. Hathron 
(bronze), and Master James (glowing chestnut), Mr. M. 
Sargent, Haygreen, Kingston Hill, was second. 


. . 4 
The class for twelve Japanese blooms distinct, was a. 


considerable feature, nine competitors staging exccllert 
fowers, Mr. A. Winter, Elm Lodge, Dulwich, to whom tr- 
first prize was awarded, having a formidable dozen—a dozen 
which, by the way, might have been more comfortably 
accommodated on a larger board. Wm. Rigby (yellow), 
Queen Mary (white), Mrs. A. Davis (pink), Edith Cavell 
and Mrs. Gibson (rich pink) were prominent sorta, Second, 
Mr. H. Blakeway, Bromham House, near Bedford, whorr 
ane nen were Mrs. Rabble, Mrs. A. Davis and Bol» 
Pulling. 

For a display of single-flowered varieties, Mr. J. S. 
Kelley, gardener to H.R.H, Duchess of Albany, Claremont. 


was first. Ceddie Mason (red), Glorious (yellow), and | 
Mr. W. J. Smith, , 


Bertha Fairs (bronze) being very good. 
Worplesdon, was second, 
TRADE EXHIBITS. 
From the floraland spectacular aspects these undoubtedly 
made the Show, and it is doubtful if greater evidences ag 
cultural skil) have ever been displayed, They were in every 
sense magnificent, the most imposing array scen for many | 
a day. The premier group was that from Messrs, W. Wells 


+ 


* 


and Company, Merstham, for which a large gold medal was | 


awarded. The highly built group was of undulating omnt- 


ae 


t 


line, though to get an idea of its magnificence the reader’ ' 


has to imagine the noblest flowers of exhibition standard. 
in their scores or even hundreds before a correct. idea can 
be formed of so sumptuous a whole. Buttercup, Gem 


(single), Edith Cavell, Louisa Pockett. Lady Stanley (pink), + 


Emblem Poitevene and Bronze Uxbridge were the chief 
sorts, and these, assisted by graceful Palms and much 
skilful work, contributed to one of the finest: groupings: 
of these flowers we have ever seen, It was grand. 

That arranged bv Mr. H. J. Jones, Lewisham, and for 
which a gold medal was deservedly awarded, also merited 
and received the highest praise; and certainty no exhibitor 
has worked with greater zeal and consistency than Mr. 
Jones in sustaining the best traditions of these great 
gatherines. His splendid group included some novelties 
of much promise, Mme. Stuart (canary), Victory (white), 
Arthur Holden (erimson), John Freeman (chestnut), 
Mrs. Wainwright (flesh), Brilliant (a flery crimson), and 
Mrs. C. Curtis (pink _on white ground), cach of which is 
destined to play an/iniportant part-among the best exhitn- 
tion Varieties of-th encarnitiite: 


ta 
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T a recent meeting of the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society and at the great Potato 
Show at Birmingham last week the 
Board of Agriculture sent from their 
Trial Station at Ormskirk collections 
of Potatoes non-immune and immune to wart 
disease. A great many tubers were showing the 
wart disease in various stages of development. 
At least half of the visitors to the shows had never 
before seen this disease, and we noticed many 
gardeners examining and handling diseased tubers. 
It seems only reasonable to assume that spores 
of the disease are by this means distributed from 
the shows to areas where the disease was hitherto 
unknown, The exhibits in question are interesting, 
but they should be shown under glass cases or 
the disease may be expected to spread in proportion 
to the increase in wart disease inspectors, 
Blue-Flowered Hydrangeas. — Mr. N. G. 
Hadden, in stating certain facts noted in West 
Somerset and North Devon in regard to 
Hydrangeas, wonders if there are not 
some forms of H. hortensis which do 
not become blue whatever soil they may 
be grown in. There are many forms 
of H. hortensis, and if he can procure 
the true H. hortensia sinensis he will 
find that the colour is quite constant 
in any soil. This form bears large heads 
of deep blue sterile flowers, and, as far 
as I know, it is the bluest of all.—G. M. T. 
Crinum Powellii.—The best forms of 
these noble South African bulbous plants 
are among the prime treasures of the 
late summer garden. Planted boldly in 
good groups in a warm exposure and in 
deep, light soil, they bloom from the 
early days of August to well after 
Michaelmas. Thcy must be given space, 
for their great leaves are 6 feet long, and 
ample depth for the accommodation >f 
the long neck of some 15 inches above 
the bulb. lhey are said to like moisture, 
and it may be so in their native places, 
but experience in the greater number of 
English gardens shows that it is safest to 
plant them on warm banks in light soil 
and in such raised places as also suit 
Yuccas. Some are pure white and 
others of pink colourings varying from 
pale to deep, but all of good quality. 
As cut flowers they are invaluable ; 
they last well and look fine with any 
large foliage either grey or green, In 
the illustration the accompanying branches 
are of Magnolia conspicua, but sometimes 
we use the broad-leaved Laurel, with 
alternative of Bay or Acanthus, and they 
are beautiful with the grey of Artichoke 
or Cardoon. San F 
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Parochetus communis.—Well grown in a 
rather moist bed, this little Himalayan Pea may 
be one of the most striking objects of the November 
garden. When enjoying ideai conditions it 
becomes a rampant grower, and is therefore best 
alone. But whatever faults it may have as a 
trespasser, it is so precious that we can forgive 
it all. Imagine a dense carpet, some 2 inches or 
3 inches thick, an unbroken refreshing green, 
rising Just clear of this mat of Clover-like leaves 
a crowd of large Pea-shaped flowers of a rich 
and stainless azure, and you have a faint perception 
of the irresistible beauty of this charming plant. 
As it is not quite hardy in all places, it is wise 
to lift a root and reserve it in shelter in case of 
accidents, 


Retirement of Mr. F. W. Macdonald and 
Appointment of Mr. E. R. Janes.—The retire- 
ment is announced of Mr. Frank Macdonald, 
for fifty years with Messrs. Sutton and Sons. 


MAGNOLIA FOLIAGE, 
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Mr. Macdonald had ccntrol of the magnificent range 
of glass houses in the trial grounds near to the 


railway lines at Reading. Many thousands of 
visitors who have inspected the houses and 
experimental grounds at Reading, and the 


thousands more who have seen the wonderful 
displays of flowers at the Temple and Chelsea 
shows during the past twenty years for which 
Mr. Macdonald was responsible, will bear testi- 
mony to the excellence of his, work and that 
of his staff. Mr. E. R. Janes, horticultural 
instructor and lecturer to the Reading University 
College, will shortly take up the reins now laid 
down by Mr. Macdonald, and we are sure that 
he will worthily maintain the reputation both of 
the firm he serves and of the expert he follows. 
We extend to Messrs. Sutton and Sons and to 
Mr. Janes our congratulations on this appoint- 
ment, and to Mr, Macdonald we express the hope 
that he may long enjoy his¥ well-merited leisure. 

A Magnificent Autumn Tree.—The 
re narkable colours of a seedling bed of 
Cercidiphyllum japonicum in autumn 
are described on another page of this 
issue as like a brilliant Axminster 
carpet. Sir Herbert Maxwell since, 
writing about the autumnal effect of 
this plant, says: ‘‘ It surprises me that 
not only Mr. Veitch, but Professor Sargent 
in his ‘‘ Forest Flora of Japan” and Mr. 
Bean in his ‘‘ Trees and Shrubs,” agree 
in describing Cercidiphyllum as turning 
yellow in autumn; whereas here at 
least the predominant hues are crimson 
and carmine.” 

Pear Beurre Superfin.—What a 
delightful Pear is this Beurré for 
October and the first half of November, 
not nearly as much grown as its merits 
deserve, especially when we consider 
how successful it is as a bush in the 
open. Attention to summer pruning is 
all-important in bush-grown trees, 
assisting the full maturation of the 


branches and fruit-spurs, without 
which full crops of desirable fruit 
cannot be obtained. 

Pear Beurre de Naghan. — This 


splendid acquisition to our December 
Pears must be better known, as it 
succeeds Doyenné du Comice and is not 
in the least inferior, in flavour. A pre- 
cocious cropper of large size, it does 
equally well in cordon, espalier or bush 
form, and is altogether a variety worth 
noticing. The best crops have been taken 
from trces kaving a west and south-west 
aspect, but I have seen excellent crops 
taken from trees-in am east position.— 
GrorcE Love.ock, 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


(The Editor is not responsible for the opinions 


expressed by correspondents.) 


WHAT IS AN ENGLISH 
PLANT-NAME ? 


MRE- ENGLEHEART must be spoiling for a 

fight about English names. Because 1 did 
not allude to him in THE GARDEN or anywhere 
else, I can imagine him, in his own garden, telling 
a little girl who asked a qucstion, that the plant 
at her fcet was a Saxifrage, and explaining that 
it was a Latin word. I, on the other hand, would 
tell her that it was a Silvery Rockfoil, or a Mossy 
Rockfoil, according to the group it belonged to. 
I have invented English names (Shamrock Pea) 
and have restored a very good old English name 
from an old book (Gcrrard’s), viz., Stubwort, 
for our native Oxalis. Your readers will, I hope, 
excuse my not saying more now, as I am in the 
midst of six months’ work revising the thirteenth 
cdition of “ English Flower Garden,” which is 
full of English names that I hope will stand.— 
W. RosINsoN. 


DECIDUOUS NOTHOFAGI. 


OUR correspondent, Mr. A. B. Jackson, does 

not refer to Nothofagus procera, which is now 
well established in this country. Its leaves are 
much larger than those of N. obliqua and more 
rounded at both ends. It is also an even freer 
grower and seems likely to soon be much more 
widely known, since it strikes casily! I am told 
that both N. procera and N. Dombeyi are, in 
Chili, preferred to N. obliqua for quality of timber, 
though, of course, N. procera is not so widely 
or plentifully distributed. My impression was 
that N. Dombeyi is evergreen, whereas from Mr. 
Jackson’s article one would infer it is deciduous. 
Am I wrong ? I have heard, but cannot accurately 
remember, the history of the unsuccessful attempts 
to introduce N. Dombeyi. Perhaps some reader 
can give the facts, which are most intcresting.— 
VALDIVIA. 

[Nothofagus procera can hardly be said to be 
well established in this country, as it was only 
recently introduced and is not mentioned by 
Bean. It does not appear to be quite hardy 
here, having been injured by frost at Woburn 
last winter. It is, however, worth a place in any 
garden on account of its handsome plicate foliage. 
Nothofagus Dombevi is certainly evergreen, I 
did not mean to imply that it was deciduous.— 
A. B. J.) 


IN DEFENCE OF WORCESTER 
PEARMAIN. 


FEEL that I really must take up the cause of 
poor despised Worcester Pearmain Apple ard 
add iny little bit of defence to that of * Bolfast’s.” 
To my taste this Apple is not only good, but I 
would say that it is the bist second-carly varicty 
which has come my way. No doubt soil makcs 
a diti renee to the quality of this Apple, as it 
c Ttamly docs to Cox’s Orange and others; but 
the chief factor in getting it in the best condition 
is the method of treatment when ripe. To gather 
this Apple and store it, even for a few days, Is 
to ruin it and turn a nic: crisp, sweet fruit into a 
nasty, tough and a'most flavourless thing, My 
awn mnethod is to let the fruit hang until it falls, 
and thon cat it at once. Gather up the fruit 
dulv, and what cannot be caten at once give 
awav, and then I venture to think vou will agree 
Withone that its character has been much maltyned, 
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simply because it has been ill treated. It will 
not be nec .ssary to let the whole crop fall, the 
later ripening ones may be gathered and eaten 
fresh from the tree. Treated in this way the 
crop will last for some weeks, and all will be eaten 
at their best. I recommend this as the best way 
of dealing with all early Apples for home con- 
sumption, but, of course, it would not answer 
for market purposes. Of first-early Apples my 
favourite is Irish Peach, It is about the first 
that one dares to tackle, as it is eatable before it 
is really ripe, and if allowed to hang until it falls 
the crop lasts for an astonishingly long time. 
The fruit is small and not showy, but is very crisp 
and juicy, and has a flavour all its own. What a 
delight it is to the Applc-lover to sink his teeth 
into the first ecatable Apple of the scason !— 
J. DUNCAN PEARSON, Lowdham, Notts. 


ERYNGIUM AND ERUCA. 


DO not think “ J. S.” is the first writer to 

confuse these two plants (page 528). They are 
quite different, Eryngium being umbclliferous, 
t.e., of the Hemlock Order, and Eruca cruciferous, 
of the Cress Order. Pliny devotes a whole chapter 
(Part I., Book 22, chapter 7) to the virtucs of 
Eryvngo, whereof he mentions three spccics, one 
of them—in litoribus maris (on the scashore)— 
bring our native Sea Holly. Strange to say, he 
docs not mention the aphrodisiac properties 
with which the plant came to be credited in the 
Mid lle Ages; he recommenes it only as a sur: 
remedy for the bite of snakes and other poisonous 
creatures. He has much more to say about 
Eruca, which modern botanists have identificd 
as Eruca sativa, ʻa cruciferous plant of the Mediter- 
ranean region, that he describes as a powerful 
incentive to amativeness, besides a variety of 
other potent propertics. Martial and Ovid write 
about it as an aphrodisiac, and Columella says in 
his treatise on agriculture and gardening (written 
in the first century a.p.) that Eruca was sacred 
to Priapus, and should be sown near his cfhgy in 
the zarden. 


“ Et que frugifero seritur vicina Friap», 
Excitet ut vencris tardos eruca maritos.” 


Now whereas I am not aware of any reference by 
the classical writers to Eryngo as ap aphrodisiac, 
and whereas such referencss in medieval works 
are so frequent that the herb became proverbial 
for its supposed efficacy in that line, I cannot but 
think that the two plants became confounded 
with each other owing to the similarity of the 
Latin names, and whereas the New English 
Dictionary quotes Falstaff’s speech in the ‘ Merry 
Wives of Windsor,” as the earliest occurence (1598) 
in English literature to the Eryngo, it seems 
probable that Shakespcare was betrayed into the 
same mistake as “ J. S.” That the confusion of 
these herbs with cach other should have lasted 
undetected through many centuries is not surprising, 
for, like many other empirical drugs of classical and 
medtaval times, the properties ascribed respective ly 
to Eryngo and Eruca are alike iinaginary, Ouack 
doctors are of no recent origin. —HERBERT 
MAXWEIL. 


LILIUM NEILGHERRENSE. 


HE article oa this Lily (page 508) was cf 

particular interest to me, as seine years ago 
annual importations uscd to pass through my 
hands, Your correspondent appcars to have had 
a greater measure of succ.ss than ever fell to my 
share, for it is suggested, although not definitely 
stated, that he succ.cds in growing and flowcring 
them in a Satisfactory manner vear after year. 
My expriree was very different, for I never 
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had any difficulty in inducing them to flower 
the first year after importation, but after that 
blooms were less in number, till at the expiration 
of three years or so the bulbs were too weak to 
produce blossoms, This was also the experienc: 
of other Lily lovers who took great pains to ensure 
succcss. I tricd various methods, among thim 
being much the same as that detailed by your 
correspondent, but with no permanent success. 
The illustration of flowers from a home-grown 
bulb is very interesting, and it now remains to 
be scen whether this particular bulb can be 
permanently cstablished. The distinct fragrance 
of the flowers of Lilium neilgherrense is worth 
recording. A Strange peculiarity in the growth 
of this Lily may be sometimes noted. When the 
flower-stem is pushed out from the apex of the 
bulb it proceeds in a horizontal direction under- 
ground, and docs not make its appearance till 
it reaches the side of the pot. I have had many 
behave in this way, and the experience of others 
is the same. The only other Lily that docs 


this, as far as I know, is that excecdinglv 
graceful Japanese species, Liliun Leichtlinii. 
—H. P. 


[In answer to “ H. P.” I gladly give more 
particulars of the cultivation of this Lily 
which produced the plant represented in Tur. 
GARDEN (page 508); The original bulb was sent 
to me by the late Mr. F. Griffith, who then resided 
at Kotagiri, with the warning that it seldom 
survived after the first few years. I therefore 
took special personal care of it, and as it had no 
lower Toots, it was planted low down in a 7-incli 
pot with extra drainage, and care was taken not 
to overwater it while dormant, and top-dressirg 
it as the stem grew. In the late summer it threw 
up a weakly stem with one small bud, which was 
removed, and the Stem and Icaves were kept 
watered and growing in the warm vinery thcough- 
out the winter and spring. They ripencd away 
in May, and the bulb was rested for a few wecks, 
giving it but little water until it started again, 
when it was top-dressed, but not repotted. It 
again produced only one, but a much finer, flower ; 
and the following spring several small bulbs were 
taken off and potted together in a 6-inch pot, 
treating them exactly the same. Three years 
later (after shifting them each year in June into 
the next sized pot) they attained flowering sizc, 
and two of them (then potted scparately) threw 
up strong stems, 3 feet high, with two fine flowers 
on each; most fragrant, too. Unfortunately, 
they were lost later on, through the carelessness 
of a gardener. My friend told me that the natives 
who collect these bulbs for sale cut off their roots, 
and fling away the smaller bulbs. I think it is 
a pity that they are not properly cultivated in 
the Nilgiris, and sent intact to Britain, for there 
is no finer Lily of this ‘‘ white trumpet ” class.— 
I. L. RicuMonp.] 


THE BLUEBELL OF SCOTLAND. 


IKE Charles Comfort (page 528) I have alwavs 
believed that Campanula rotundifolia was the 
Bluebell of Scotland, and in spite of indefinicc 
wording to the contrary by various writers, I 
think he is right. The plant grows everywhere, 
by the waysides, banks, heaths and hills in dry 
situations, ascending to 3,500 feet in the Highlands, 
Peactically everybody knows it, in various shades 
of blue, sometimes white. Out of the 112 botanical 
provinces into which Britain is divided, C. rotundi- 
folia occurs in all but five, being recorded as far 
north as the Shetland Islands. Scilla nutans 
is absent from eleven provinces, but is entirely 
confined to woods or mostly so, and rarely comcs 
under the-eye of the song writers or others. 
Besides the common) names>recorded under the 
Scilla in’ Nitholson’s"‘*Dictionary of Gardening," 
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the names Bluebell and Harcbcell are recorded 
under Campanula rotundifolia. Lloyd’s ‘‘ Encyclo- 
pedic Dictionary,” a reprint of Cassell’s, is more 
dc finite. Under Bluebell it 
English name of the plant variously 
Acsraphis, Scilla and Hyacinthus of 
authors. Under Definition 2 it says, “The 
Bluebell of Scotland: The Round-leaved Bell- 
flower oc MHairbell (Campanula rotundifolia). 
Hairbell aad Harebell are variants in diffcrent 
books, and writers have explained the reason by 
saying that the former alluded to the slendcr, 
hair-like character of the stems and flower-stalks, 
and that the latter took its name from the plant 
that grows in placcs frequented by the hare. I 
think it is fair to assume from the above that 
Scilla nutans is the English Bluebsll, and that 
Campanula rotundifolia is the Bluebell of Scotland, 
—HORTULANUS. 


is stated to be the 
namı d 
different 


WHATEVER the Bluebell of Scotland may be, 

there seems equal authority, both in early 
and in local use, for applying the name Bluebell 
to the Wi'd Hyacinth and the Harebell. Indeed, 
in both respects, and especially in the latter, the 
former seems to have the stronger claim. It is 
to this that Bluebell is applied by Cockayne in 
his ‘‘ Saxon Leechdomis,”’ and in our ‘* Dictionary 
of English Plant-names’”’ we record it as of use 
in Bucks, West Cheshire, South-West Cumberland, 
Devon, Dorset, Gloucestershire, Herts, L: iccste. - 
shire, Oxfordshire, Warwickshire, Yorkshire and 
the West of England, to which Berks, Cornwall, 
Derby, Durham, Kent, Lancashire, Northumbcer- 
land, Rutland, Surrey and Dublin have been 
added since the Dictionary was published. The 
Campanula is so called by Lyte (1578), and in 
Cumberland, Devon, Dorset, Herts, Yorkshire, 
Morayshire and the Eastern Borders, to which 
have since been added Berks, Derby, Oxfordshire 
and Dublin. It will be seen that in many counties 
the name is indifferently applicd to each of the 
claimants.— JAMES BRITTEN, 41, Boston Road, 
Brentford, Middlesex, 


ARBUTUS MENZIESII. 


JN your issue of July 12, page 324, a correspon- 

dent, A. Bruce Jackson, writes, when referring 
to a fine specimen of Arbutus Menziesii, that the 
owner has failed to raise it from seed, although 
quantities of berries ripen, I have failed, too, 
every time I sowed the seed after freeing it from 
the pulp of the berry, but found that by dibbling 
the fresh ripe berries into sandy soil in a shallow 
box an inch or so apart and placing the seed-box 
under the shade of a tree, the seed germinated 
quite freely the following spring, three or four 
young plants appearing from each berry, It is 
such a handsome tree that it should be planted 
more freely, but it is not readily transplantable. 
I find it best to prick the seedlings off as soon as 
large enough to handle into small pots, potting 
on into 5-inch pots before planting out.—A. E. 
Lowe, Christchurch, New Zealand. 

{This letter has been forwarded to Mr. A. Bruce 
Jackson, who replies: ‘ Since I wrote my note in 
TuE GARDEN I have seen seedlings of Arbutus 
Menziesii at Woburn Abbey which the gardener, 
Mr. W. F. Palmer, raised from berries off the 
Bayfordbury tree sent Jast year by Mr. H. Clinton- 
Baker. Mr. Palmer tells me the seeds were not 
sown fresh, but kept in a dry room until the 
spring, when the berries were put in singly, set in 
a cool house, and shaded when necessary. Appa- 
rently only one plant was produced by each berry. 
The soil used was ordinary compost. Mr. W. J. 
Bean says that “ people generally bury the seecs 
of Rhododendron and Arbutus too deep.” I do 
not know what method of sowing was adopted at 
Bayfordbury, but hopeto ascertain later.’’—A. B. J.] 
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AUTUMNAL 


By SIR HERBERT 
HE 
unwonted benignity ; seldom does British 
woodland get so fair an opportunity for 
may be useful to 


less familiar exotics 


season is passing with 


away 


autumnal finery. It 
note a few of the 
which vie with, and in many species excl, the 
colouring of our native Oak, Beech, Elm, and 
others, in the fall. 
Among the earlicst to change, and one of the 
most remarkable in changing, is Cercidiphyllum 
japonicum, which assumes tints of rich carmine 
in autumn; and the young foliage in spring is 
of a delicate rosy hue. Some years ago we raised 
several thousands of this tree from seed; and 
I shall not forget the effect of the seed-bed in 
autumn, It was like a brilliant Axminster carpet. 
I could get no one to tell me what was the nature 
of the plant (Mr. Bean’s admirable volumes had 


not then been published), so we used it as a shrub, 


THE BEST OF THE HARDY 


planting it at the back of flower-borders and such 
like. Imagine, therefore, the shock I received 
when I read in Mr. J. H. Veitch’s ‘“‘ Traveller's 
Notes’’ about a Cercidiphyllum near Hakodate 
21 feet in circumference of the stem! 

The Manna Ash (Fraxinus Ornus) also changcs 
early in autumn, its leaves assuming a purple 
plum-colour before turning yellow. All the old 
specimens of this tree, so charming in May with 
its feathery plumes of cream-white 
which I had seen in this country were grafted 
on the common Ash, so I obtained a supply of 
seed from M. Johannes Rafn of Copenhagen, 
and was able to supply a numbcr of friends with 
seedlings, besides furnishing our own woodsides. 

The Kentucky Coffee tree (Gymnocladus cana- 
densis) is not often seen in our country, not so 
often as it should be on account of its noble pinnate 
foliage, which turns a clear yellow in the fall. Of 
richer chrome at this season is the massed leafage 
of the Caucasian Zelkova crenata, formerly known 
as Planera Richardi. The Japanese Keaki (Zelkova 
acuminata) resembles it in autumnal colour, but 
is of a far different, much freer habit of growth. 


blossom, 
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BART- F.RS.,; V.M.o. 

The Chilian Bech (Nothofagus obliqua) remains 

weeks after the common Beech 
is then similar in hue to its 

northern Planted here in 

a gift from Kew, it is now nearly 40 feet high. 


green for some 
has changed; it 
counterpart. 1906, 


No tree known to me takes on more delicate 
variety of colour in early autumn than Koelreuteria 
paniculata, the effect enhanced by thie 
graceful outline of the pinnate leaves. It is a 
terribly slow grower, apt to get oppressed by 
lustier neighbours. The fringe tree (Chionanthus 
virginica) has been in Britain for well nigh two 
conturies, but how seldom one meets with it in 
these islands. It is one of the last to exchange 
its ample summer verdure for a yellow suit. 
Actually the latest deciduous tree to give way, 
as it is the latest to clothe itself in spring, is the 
Himalayan Whitebeam (Pyrus vestita); but when 
it does change, it is worth stepping out of one’s 


being 
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way to see its great leaves gleaming like yellow 
lanterns, 

Among shrubs, few are more brilliant in decay 
than common Azaleas, but the brightest of them 
cannot vie with the fiery scarlet of Vaccinium 
corymbosum. Clethra acuminata is not quite 
so hardy as others of that branch of the Heath 
order, but deserves a good place in mild districts, 
for just as its fragrant white flowers pass away 
in September it begins to assume an October 
costume of a very satisfying tawny orange. 

For clear yellow there is nothing to beat the 
common Rosa rugosa. It has too little regard 
for the laws of meum and tuum to be admittcd ts 
the garden, where it overrides and oppresses mere 
costly growths; but planted out in woodlane 
it speedily forms into mass, with most luminous 
effect at this time of year. Eucrvphia pinnatifolia 
endeavours to be evergreen, and succecds in parts, 
like the curate’s egg; but a foretaste of winter 
turns most of its foliage to roseate orange, like the 
sunny side of ân Apricot, At the risk of out- 
runping ty thàr mustaddcalwerd in praise of 
Viburnum Cark sii, aveen of the genus were it only 
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in virtue of its flowers, so abundant and sweet. 
Not yet out of its ’teens in this country (it arrived 
at Kew first in 1902), it is only of late that we 
realised its splendour in autumn—the foliage 
dying off in opulent shades of purple and russet. 


BERBERIS VULGARIS 


I ALWAYS think this is one of the most oraamental 
shrubs we possess. When in flower it is very 
beautiful, but its greatest charm is its fruit. Quite 
early in August these will turn to yellow. In 
September they glow with a rich coral red, and when 
the leaves have fallen the pendant clusters of 
berries, touched by an early frost, assume a brilliant 
crimson, glossy as a Red Currant, and possessing 
the same attractive translucency. I saw a bush 
a few days ago which was some 12 feet hign and 
as much in diameter. Its gracefully arched 
branches were drooping with the burden of the 
innumerable fruits with which the shrub was 
laden from ground to summit, and the effect of 
this blaze of colour, intensified by the light of a 
low autumn sun, was positively amazing. These 
berries, moreover, will hang long after the leaves 
have fallen, for they are disliked by birds, and ! 
have seen the particular specimen mentioned 
covered with fruit as late as March. I do not 
consider the variety of B. vulgaris with the plum- 
coloured leaves nearly so good as the type, for the 
red foliage to a great extent destroys the effect of 
the fruit. NorTH WALES. 


OCTOBER FLOWERS 


I sHoutp like to mention, as a slight addition 
to the subject of a recent note of Sir H. Maxwell's 
on October flowers, two that are of distinct merit. 
Clematis paniculata does for us in October what 
C. Flammula does in September, but it does it even 
better, for the plant is stronger, the flowers larger, 
and the foliage of a more solid character. It 
may be described as a C. Flammula, in all ways 
enlarged and strengthened and flowering a month 
later. The other plant is a beautiful Golder- 
rod. Until I knew it I did not think that any 
Golden-rod could be so described; I had alwavs 
thought them, as a family, unworthy of garden 
culture. The earlier one that so commonly 
infests cottage gardens is distinctly displeasing, 
the form of the head of flowers shapeless, confused 
and podgy, and the colour a particularly heavy, 
unpleasant yellow; and it is all the more un- 
welcome because it is so often accompanied by 
a rank growing magenta Phlox. But the Golden- 
rod that is worthy of praise is tall and stately ; 
the flower-head is a well-shaped, graceful plume, 
pretty expanded instead of being congested, 
and the colour is a good pale yellow. It may be 
a garden form of Solidago rugosa—altissima; 
but if any reader of THE GARDEN can identify it 
from my description I would be glad to be corrected 
or informed. G.” J; 


Tomato Chutney (No Sugar) 


ONE AND A HALF pounds of green Tomatoes, one and 
a quarter pounds of Apples, one pound of Sultanas, 
of Onions (Spanish preferred), 
tabl spoonful of curry powder, 


one pound one 
one tablespoonful 
of salt, twelve chillies, and half a pint of vinegar. 
Peel and core the Apples, peel and slice the Onions 
and chop with the Tomatocs. Bring the vinegar 
to a boil in a preserving pan, add all the other 
ingredients, and boil quickly for three-quarters 
of an hour. 


lightly, 


Pour into glass bottles and tie down 
HCP 
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OUR ROSES—1919 


(Continued jrom page 543.) 


ADY BEATTY is a soft pink, blended with 
cream, named in honour of the wife of 
the famous lord of the sea. It has 
wonderfully charming petals, and is 
sweetly scented. 

Lord Kitchener, a brilliant carmine red ; 
in every way ; delicious perfume. 

From K. Therkildsen—Danish nationality, please 
note—Kcw Beauty, crimson and whitish yellow 
at bas very free flowering, and wonderful 


fine 


. 
’ 


CORAL-LIKE FRUITS OF 


growth. Romeo, a seedling in which Ophelia 
plays a part, so you must expect something good, 
and it is; very erect in growth, and free blooming. 

Mrs. Chaplin, a creamy pink; and Mrs. A. W. 
Atkinson, ivory white. All Hybrid Teas which 
promise well. 


Exquisite, long pointed buds, a delightful 
creamy yellow, tinged pale rose. Very showy 


growth; always in bloom. 

Now His first, Pax, is a hybrid 
Musk, a semi-double white, with cluster of lovely 
Very blooms; wonderful habit 
of growth, blooming all through the 
Really great ; do not miss it with its lovely scent. 


Pemberton’s. 


stamens, large 


season, 


Thisbe, hybrid Musk, charming chamois yellow, 


large trusses of glorious blooms; very erect in 


COMMON BARBERRY, 


growth. Daybr.ak, a hybrid Noisette, beautiful 
golden yellow; lovely foliage; always in bloom. 

His 1919 new ones are, first, Miriam, a beautiful 
high bloom, with shimmering foliage; colour is 
capucine. It is very free flowering and has 
wonderfully large blooms. 

-*rospcrity, a hybrid Musk, bearing large clusters 
of white, tintcd pink, blooms; green shimmering 
foliage. Very good doer; always in bloom, 
almost up to Christmas. 

Joan, a coppery tinted peach shading, semi- 
single, very sweet; the wonderful shimmering 
foliage is very charming. 

Star of Persia is a hybrid of R. Lutea; I like 
him for saying so. A bright yellow with golden 
stamens, semi-single, climbing habit of growth. 
Do not miss this; it is great. 

Emily Gray, of Wichuriana fame, which has 
won the gold medal of the National Rose Society. 
Possesses most glossy foliage; was raised by 
Dr. A. H. Williams. Is it he who is going to give 
us Wichuraiana of Pernetiana colouring ? What 
glories we shall have! The best of luck! I 
hope he will succeed. Blooming freely, large 
delightful golden yellow, this is one no one must 
miss, 

In Mrs. Elisha Hicks we have a soft pale pink, 
blending with white and forming a pale carnation 
pink, almost white bloom, with bright green 
foliage. Very erect grower, and really good. 

I forgot to mention that Golden Ophelia is 
B. R. Cant’s, really because I had in mind the 
golden and pink Ophelias of American origin. 
Do not miss it if you are fond of yellows. The 
blooms are most perfect; the foliage, the lovely 
green that wards off many ills. It is very good 
under glass. 

Now I am going to take you into “ my garden 
of dreams,” i 

Why do I love Roses? When I was quite a 
wee child one of the earlicst things I can remember 
was my father giving me ten La France Roses. 
They were specially put for me down the one end 
of a huge Asparagus bed. I remember asking 
why, and my answer was, ‘“‘ they are yours and 
will do good for you there,” because ‘‘ you are 
too young to know how yet, but you shall learn ’’ ; 
and so at five years old my first knowledge of 
Roses started, and those early childish memories 
are often brought to mind by anything connected 
with La France. Those of America where La 
France does succeed to help in hybridising ; and 
now my one luxury will be, whenever I can get 
away, to ask Mr. McGredy to kindly show me his 
treasure of treasures, his successful La France. 
Some have worked years and failed in what he 
has now succeeded to master. 

Independence Day.—Bees’ first Pernetiana. 
It is mest charming. The blend of colour, apricot 
and gold, is exquisite. Very strong, sturdy growth, 
brilliant green foliage with thorns. Most sweetly 
scented, and for decoration one of the best of the 
newer ones. It is a gold medal Rose, and I 
assure you is one that will be in every garden in 
a very short time. 

Naiad is a shading of fawn, apricot, white and 
faint pink; very charming, semi-double blooms, 
large petals, and is very beautiful. This is a 
pillar Rose that is most graceful. One of Paul's. 

Isobel is one of McGredy’s, absolutely charming 
in colouring, orange scarlet and copper blending 
most tastefully to a pure yellow centre, huge 
petals and/ very large. bloo n A 
superb DyIt\nas \the. National. Rose Society’s gold 
medal. I think Flame of’Fire is, too, of this class. 
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The Queen Alexandra Rose, named after our 
dearly loved Queen. Mc. McGredy was busy 
in scientific hybridising when he produced this 
lovely variety. The colour is great, an inter- 
mingling of the colour of Constance and Herriot. 
Scarlet and gold, blooming freely, and stands out 
well among others. Large full blooms, absolutely 
perfect. Gold medal, National Rose Society. 
Its glossy foliage is most noticeable, and it has 
lovely perfume. Do not miss it. 

Sonnenlicht is of very strong growth, very high 
in a season, beautiful canary yellow, sweet scented ; 
commences to bloom early and flowers straight 
through to the end. It really gives one great 
pleasure. 

Harrisoni.—Never omit this. A most dainty 
yellow, very old, but a real gem. Plant as many 
as you can find room for. 

Sceptre is somewhat like Queen Alexandra in 
colouring. 

Henrietta is an improved Herriot without any 
of its faults, already quite a 
favourite. The blooms are borne on 
stiff stems, and it has none of 
Herriot failings. 

Miss May Marriot, most beautiful 
blend of yellow and flame, another 
real gem. 

Vesta is sweet and most dainty 
for decorative work, the colour of 
Herriot and rose intermingling most 
charmingly. It is sweet scented 
and has wonderful foliage. 

Golden Glow, the colouring of 
which the name tells you, is great, 
a sport from Herriot. I have had 
lots of sports from it, and the 


reverting of colouring is most 
interesting. 
Mrs. George Marriott, a blend 


of creamy rose and red, of exquisite 
shape, blooms well, large and erect 
amid delightful foliage. Gold medal, 
National Rose Society. 

Glow Worm.—You cannot pass 
this if you love those coppery 
shadings, its colouring, coppery 
orange, blending with scarlet most 
brilliantly ; for table work unsur- 
passed. The blooms are semi-single 


and most sweetly scented. It is 
already in commerce. One of 
Easlea’s, and he, too, gives us 


another Pernetiana in Mrs. Ramon 
de Escofet, an extra large bloom, 
very good shape, with good foliage. 
The colour is brilliant, flame tinged 
crimson, most effective ; very strong 
growth and free flowering. 

Chambard’s Pax Labor is an 
absolute gem. It is a sport from Beauté de Lyon. 
You may guess it is of very vigorous habit of 
growth, always in bloom. The blooms are very 
large, a brilliant yellow tinged with carmine of 
most brilliant colouring. It has won a certificate 
at Bagatelle. 

I will now pass on to my climbing Roses, lots 
of old friends whom you know well, of course, 
Dorothy Perkins is much in evidence, but there 
are more of the paler Dorothys’; they are so 
delicate in colouring and wondrous in growth for 
house decoration, 

Christian Curle is very beautiful, the very pale 
pink of a Carnation for ladies’ use, very smart. 
It grows in all directions, and when anything 
special is on is always sought, and can be cut freely ; 
it does well. Lady Godiva, a pale pink, most 
charming. Débutante, very sweet shade of pink, 
blooms late in immense trusses, and is good. 
Dorothy Dennison, of the daintiest palest pink, 
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most useful and very elegant. Lucile, another 
carnation pink with lovely, elegant trusses of 
bloom; areal gem. Chatillon Rambler, another 
most delicate shade of pink, very entrancing. 
Of whites my favourite is Snowdrift. We have 
no other that bears such huge trusses of blooms 
from base to summit. It is absolutely white, a 
very vigorous grower, deliciously scented, and 
blooms early. The next, I think, is Sander’s 
White, almost as good in lose trusses, and is 
really most useful, too—of course, White Dorothy, 
which rain always upsets. Sweetheart and Mme. 
Portier-Durel are not at all bad. Pemberton’s 
White Rambler is a great acquisition. 

Star of Persia, one of Pemberton’s, too, do not 
miss—it is a gem—or Prosperity. The former 
is yellow and the latter white and pink daintily 
tinted. Both are good. Miss Helyett is another 
Rose that, for some unaccountable reason, has 
been overlooked. A very immense grower, 
with almost the prettiest foliage I can remember 
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ROSE EMILY GRAY OF WICHURAIANA FAME, 


Deep golden yellow flowers and glossy foliage. 


in any of the Ramblers; large, exquisitely dainty 
blooms, one of the first to bloom, and a most 
useful one. It blooms most freely, and should 
be in every garden. 

Two of my great favourites are Una and Pink 
Pearl. Una is a most beautiful creamy yellow, 
almost white, large blooms, in clusters, lovely 
golden stamens. For table work try it in floating 
bowls, also use Pink Pearl in the same way. It 
is a most delightful shell pink, a facsimile of Una, 
excepting in colouring. From a blooming point 
of view they are very extra, immense growth, 
and most charming. 

Veilchenblau, a wonderful steel blue, 
purple, and with white Roses is most exquisite. 
It is near Sanders’ White and White Dorothy. 
There is nothing else from a colour point of view 
to wreck its appearance. It is often asked for 
in conjunction with white, and sometimes I feel 
very sad when I know what it is wanted for. 


almost 


D) 
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Silver Moon is a silvery white with lovely stamens 
and foliage. It is a cross between a seedling of 
Wichuriana Cherokee, yet another 
introduced. 

But the queen of all my climbing Roses out- 
doors is Barbier’s Leontine Gervais, a most delight- 
ful pale salmon Rose, absolutely lovely for all 
purposes. It is my first out at the end of May 
and early in June and the last to bloom, namely, 
at Christmas. It beautiful foliage, large 
full blooms in light, dainty clusters; sweetly 
scented. I have seen it in a few gardens, and am 
afraid there is no other except the palest of 
Dorothys that gives so much pleasure. EvE. 


and strain 


has 


(To be continued.) 


Renewing Our Roses, 1919 


interest the recent 
which appeared in THE 
especially ‘‘ Back to 
and wonder whether 
(which had to be 
made before these appeared) 
will interest others. During the 
years of war Potatoes claimed 
more and more of the Rose 
ground, but we always looked 
forward to the day when the 
Roses should have their own 
again and be, we hoped, more 
beautiful than ever. The present 
high prices and scarcity of 
plants make it impossible to 
renew all at once, but 
I now give are all 
planted, and begins, 
in these dull November days, 
to dream dreams of the glories 
y of 1920. Ours is not a natural 
Rose soil and, with a very 
few exceptions it is cold a 
place for Teas. It will be noticed 
that my selection is mainly com- 


with great 
Roses 
GARDEN, 
our Roses,” 
my selection 


I HAVE read 
articles on 


those 
safely 


one even 


too 


posed of decorative Roses. Every 
year I incline more to that 
section. I also tried to include 


those with a long-flowering season. 
Some will say I have too many 
yellow ones, but we happen to be 


particularly fond of all yellow 
Roses. I will also add that 
price was considered in making 
the list, and so many very 


desirable novelties were ruled out. 
Here, then, is the list: 


Lady Waterlow, Danae, Moon 


light, Zephyrine Drouhin, La 
Tosca, Florence H. Veitch, Irish 
Fireflame, Gustave Régis, Irish Glory, Irish 
Harmony, Papillon, Ducher, Trier, Prince de 
Bulgarie, Isobel, Paul’s Scarlet Climber, Lemon 


Pillar, Mme. A. Chatenay, H. V. Machin, Christine, 
Mme. Jules Gravereaux, Golden Ophelia, The 
Queen Alexandra, Gorgeous, Donald McDonald, 
Mme. Edouard Herriot, Ophelia, Red Letter Day, 
Margaret Dickson Hamill, Old Gold, Cynthia 
Forde, Joseph Hill, Countess Clanwilliam, Molly 
Bligh, Raymond, Mrs. Wemyss Quin, Constance, 
Mrs. B. J. Walker, Crimson Emblem, Nellie 
Parker, Mrs. Frank Bray, Modesty, Lady Pirrie, 
Colonel Oswald Fitzgerald, Golden Emblem, 
Flame of Fire, Mrs. A. Tate, and Lilian Moore, 

General favourites, such as Lady Hillingdon, 


Duchess of Wellington, General McArthur ard 
Hugh Dickson, are not included because ye 
already have thém.” Scveral_strong growets 


suitabty||forcniaking_ big bushesAve ne included for 
that purpose. G.. D. KING 
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THE ENGLISH ROCK GARDEN 


N a well arranged library the books most 
frequently used should stand on the most 
accessible shelves. As far as possible their 
owner should be able to make a long arm 
and reach them from his scat at the writing- 
table without any moving of library steps or 
climbing on chairs. The most timorous of prophets 
might feel safe in predicting that Mr. Farrer’s 
latest book*, ‘‘ The English Rock Garden,” if it 
does not actually lie on the desk of its garden- 
loving. owner, will occupy the most conveniently 
reached of all his shelves. In all probability it 
will say, friend, go up higher to some older 
favourites, for it is at once the most easily con- 
sulted and the most authoritative of any book 
in existence dealing with plants suitable for rock 
gardens and theit immediate surroundings. 

This convenience for reference is due to the 
alphabetical arrangement of all the genera and 
in most cases of theic component species. So 
there is no need for an index nor for the mental 
effort of recalling whether it will be found at the 


PRIMULA SAXATILIS. 


commencement or end, in both volumes or only 
in the second, as so often is the case with books 
of reference in which the arrangement is on the 
lines of botanical classification or only haphazard. 

It would have been better still if the backs of 
the two volumes declared in golden letters exactly 
which portion of the alphabet they contained. 
It is not difficult, though, to add this information 
in pale yellow oil paint, even if the memory 
can be trusted to impress upon it that Vol. I. 
carries you down to the end of M with Myrtus, 
while Vol. II. begins with Nama _ Rockrothii. 
Thus it is easy to turn at once to the plant required, 
and then the enquirer will be delighted to find 
that the information necessary to distinguish 
each plant from its nearest relations has been 
provided in the playfully picturesque but expressive 
language that is so characteristic of this author’s 
writings, instead of in the usual botanical terms, 
every other one of which necds looking out in a 
glossary. In the introduction he tells us the 
secret of the succe ss of these descriptions of his. 


—— —_ — e l Se 


e“ The English Rock Garden,” by Reginald Farrer, in 
two vois, Published by T. C. and F. C. Jack, Limited, 
33, Paternoster Row, E.C and Edinburgh. Price £3 3s. net, 


He spent months in museums and libraries, and 
“ ransacked all the big authorities, old and new, 
who have dealt with temperate and mountainous 
countrics, and as a rcsult of my fishing in these 
deep waters, I have now come to land with a 
huge cargo of authentic information.” In so 
doing he realised that “ nearly all species are so 
clear and valid that in nine cases out of ten it 
is not necessary to differentiate a plant, for the 
benefit of the uninstructed enthusiast, by its 
complete and formal description; but that, 
almost invariably, every species has some one or 
two peculiarities leaping to the eye, or easily to 
be noted, and thus can immediately be recognised 
by any gardener to whom these peculiarities 
have been . pointed out.” 

Here, then, in two thick quarto volumes we 
find ready to hand the information as to the 
specific characters of plants, hitherto only to be 
procured by much searching in the indices and 
pages of such works as ‘‘ Nyman’s Conspectus,” 
“ Boissier’s Flora Orientalis,” ‘‘ Cheeseman’s Flora 


(From The English Rock Garden.) 


of New Zealard,” and the many volumes of 
the Pflanzeureich, Reichenbach, Willkomm and 
Halaczy. . 

This is indeed a boon to those whose librarics 
do not contain these large and expensive works ; 
and also in a lesser way to the indolent, for surely 
it will be many years before the decisions arrived 
at as to the identification of puzzling Campanulas, 
Gentians or Primulas will be questioned by 
anyone who has not given years to the study 
of the plant in question. Until the appearance 
of a fresh edition of the ‘‘ Kew Hand List,” or 
a most carefully compiled monograph providcs 
us with a fresh authority, it should be sufficiently 
conclusive to quote from this book. To say 
“ Farrer states that P. auricula Obristii is the 
P. similis of catalogucs, and has more or less 
glandular foliage, edged with soft hairs,” should 
prove as final as the Q.E.D. at the end of a problem 
of Euclid. Other signs of the longevity of useful- 
ness likely to be achievcd by this work may be 
found in the inclusion of so many species not yet 
introduced to cultivation. Some are so highly 
praised that it should not be long before enter- 
prising collectors make efforts to obtain them ; 
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others are so faintly praised or so soundly abuscd 
that any but the student of their family will be 
warned against wasting time and money in 
searching for them or trying them in his garden 
if found. 

The book is full of fun, whimsical word pictures 
and fantastic adjectives. These we have all 
learnt to expect, and most of us to appreciate, 
in Mr. Farrer’s works. It is certainly refreshing 
to meet with such sentences as ‘‘ No insurance 
office would take it as a sound life.” ‘ Coarse 
florists’ forms which have wholly sold the birth- 
right of grace for a mess of manure, and the stalled 
ox of hothouses.’’ Or, in the description of Linaria 
alpina vorea, ‘‘like bad lobster-sauce seen by 
candlelight.” 

Mr. Farrer never hesitates to express strong 
personal likes and dislikes. Braya he dubs “a 
race of worthless little alpine cruciferous weeds, 
some of them of the most merciful rarity,” 
and never tires in working out the main character- 
istics of the numerous species of Primula, Cam- 
panula, Dianthus and other favourite genera 
until very few suitable for cultivation in our 
rock gardens can have escaped him. Thus the 
book contains condensed monographs of the 
principal genera of hardy rock plants. 

There are over a hundred platcs, nearly all of 
which contain two beautiful picturcs of growing 
plants reproduced from photographs. Most of 
them have been taken by that prince of flower 
photographers, Mr. R. A. Malby. The Royal 
Botanic Gardens, Edinburgh, have furnished a 
fine series also; others hale from Kew and far- 
away China, these last taken by Mr. W. Purdom. 

Mr. Farrer has accented many names of difficult 
or doubtful pronunciation, and if only he can 
thereby finally cstablish the four syllables of 
Aizoon and destroy that most offensive of all 
mispronunciations, the oydes sound for ceides, 
his labours will not have been in vain. 

In spite of their rather high price—unfortunately 
a fashionable failing with all things desirable 
nowadays—these two volumes are indispensable 
to all who desire to keep their heads above water 
in gencral knowledge or conversation concerning 
the rock garden plants of the present day. 


RHODODENDRONS 


HE number of species of the genus 
Rhododendron continues to increase 
by leaps and bounds. Thirty years 
ago, when Dr. W. B. Hemsley published 
his list of Chinese plants, there were 
only about sixty-five species known from China 
and Japan, and the Himalaya was still considered 
to be the main centre of distribution. During 
the Jast few years, however, the labours of Mr. 
E. H. Wilson and of Mr. George Forrest have 
brought to light a new area of concentration, 
namely, Western Yunnan, whose ridges and valleys 
abound in an almost unending variety of Rhodo- 
dendrons. The results of Forrest’s investigations 
have so far only been partially worked up, mainly 
through the medium of the “ Notes from the Royal 
Botanic Garden, Edinbargh,” whose pages have 
lately recorded over 150 new species under the 
authority of Professor Bayley Balfour and Mr. 
W. W. Smith. The number before us * (No. LVI.), 
however, is occupicd by an account of the Maddeni 
series by Mr. J. Hutchinson of the Kew Herbarium. 
The paper contains cighty-four pages and ninc 
figures by the author, and is a critical revision 
of Rhododendron Maddeni, R. Dalhousia, R. 


°" The “Maddeni Series of Rhododendron.” by J. 
Hutchinson, F. L. S. (Notes from the Royal Bot. 
Gard., Edinburgh, XII., pages 1—84, Sgures 1—9). 
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ciliicalyx and the specics closely allied to them, 
thirty-nine in all. These are noted as being the 
bulk of the larger-leaved Indian with 
lepidote leaves and their Chinese relatives. Fifteen 
of the species described are new, among them a 
“gem of the ciliicalyx group,” 
Scottianum after the 
Lieutenant Munro Briggs Scott. 

The species appear to be grouped according to 
the author’s views on theic phylogeny, which is 
traceable even in this comparatively small series 


species 


being named R. 


author’s late colleague, 


of Rhododendron. For instance, subserics I., 
Eumaddenia, containing the fairly well known 


Sikkim R. Maddeni and the Chinese R. 
with numerous (15—25) and 
(10—12) ovary cells, is considered the 
primitive set of species. the 
given tọ the second subseries, has fewer stamens 


crassum, 


stamens numerous 


most 
Megacalvx, name 
and ovary cells, and is characterised, moreover, 
by having a large calyx and convex leaf-stalks. 
It contains such gems as R. excellens, R. Dal- 
housiz, R. Lindleyi and R. Nuttallii, all tender 
species. In speaking of R. Lindleyi, readers 
should find the the confusion of this 
species with R. Dalhousie of interest, in that they 
prove how easy it is for a first-class botanical artist 
to fall into error through the confusion of specimens. 
To subserics III., Ciliicalyx, with a grooved concave 
leafstalk, ten stamens and usually six ovary cells, 
for- 
Johnstoneanum, and the major part 


notes on 


belong such species as R. Veitchianum, R. 
mosum, R. 
of the new species described in the paper. In 
regard to are all 
species, which will stand the test of cultivation 
and further collcction, the 
prepared to say. 


RIVIERA NOTES 


By EDWARD H. WOODALL. 


HERE are so dismal 
in the papers as to the severity of the 


whether these good distinct 


author is himself not 


many predictions 
coming winter that I think it is worth 
quote the words of Admiral 
the father of meteorology. 
so well; they made a great 


while to 
Fitzroy, 
I remember them 
impression on me 
many years 


as a boy, and experience of 
only For the 
moment I will not go into any explanation of his 
reasons or causes of the fact. Briefly, it is this: 
If the last week of October and the first week of 
November are markedly cold, wet and stormy, 
the winter will be m:ld as a whole. Many years 
there is no marked divergence from the normal, 
so the winter follows suit; but when there is a 
marked period of Indian summer or premature 
winter, the following winter will be in contrast. 
Here, after the tropical heat of early October, 
the contrast is very great, so may we have a mild 
winter both here and in England ! 

Has anybody tried the experiment of putting 
their Grapes into paper bags as soon as the bloom 
is well set and the little fruits like very small 


has deepened it. 


green Peas? I ask the question because last 
June, before leaving Nice, we “bagged” our 
common Strawberry Grapes before leaving for 


the summer as an experiment, and much to my 
surprise, I must own, the result has been so very 
satisfactory that I shall certainly put all my 
Grapes in bags at that early season. Instead of 
the fruit being destroyed by birds or spoilt by 
weather, the flavour and the bloom of the Grapes 
are so intensified that the whole room is scented 
by their perfume when brought into the house, 
and protected in this way they last so much longer 
on the Vine that there is no need, as before, of 
having them cut and hung up under cover. No 
doubt the Strawberry or Isabelle Grape has a 
loose bunch and needs no thinning, which is a 
convenienc>; but an amateur might try his 
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the 
annoyance of rebagging his Grapes after thinning. 


hand at thinning very early and so save 
I quite long to know how the flavour and scent 
of a Muscat or Madresfield Court would be under 
these conditions. 

That fine late Pear Beurré de Naghan has also 
responded very nobly to bagging. Other seasons 
the fruit has been so deformed by grub and injured 
in quality that I have not been able to enjoy it. 
This year I put the few fruits which did set into 
the flower had faded, and the 


result at the present moment is most encouraging. 


bags the moment 


If flavour and texture correspond to beauty of 
colouring they will indeed be delicious, 
For northern 
gardens I think the system of putting all good 


skin and 


while their size is greatly enhanced. 


dessert Pears into bags very early ia the season 
should be encouraged. A crashing thunderstorm 


last week, which brought our lingering hot weather 


Wilt A CAT CARAT A 


(Kram The 


(From The English Rock Garden.) 
to a sudden close, gave us another proof of the 
value of paper bags, for all the fruit that was not 
so protected was greatly injured by the hailstones, 
which cut most things to pieces and effectually 
finished our Figs. 

At this 
make a 


the 
great 


(November 1) 
point of 


date nurserymen 
growing 
for the 
on this day, so universally observed in France, 
and, of after 


For no apparent reason there is 


quantities of 


Chrysanthemums decoration of graves 


course, especially so this season 
the great war. 
hardly a flower to be had, and the complaints 
of both purchasers and sellers are numerous and 
It is, however, I think a case of “ holding 
Nature,”’ 


heat 


loud, 
up by foc there were two periods of 
late summer that 
paralysed the growth of all hardy plants, while 


adding vigour to those who love tropical con- 


excessive in early and 


ditions; so that tender things are early and hardy 
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things are late. The autumn colouring we hear 
of as so splendid in the North has not begun ia 
these parts, and some of the Plane tree avenues 
are still in heavy summer green. Arbutus, that 


QUALITY 


N reply to Mr. B. C. Forder, some of the 

best Applcs that I know of are St. Edmund's 

Russet, Grtavenstein, Ribston Pippin, Cox’s 

Orange Pippin, Blenheim Orange, King’s 

Acre Pippin, Egremont Russet, Brounlees 
Russet, Rosemary Russet, Orleans Reinette and 
Court Pendu Plat. These are excellent and, I 
think, should be sufficient ; but, come the season, 
if any more ate desired some good ones are King 
of Tomkins County, Roundway, 


Magnum Bonum, Mannington’s 
Pearmain, St. Everard and B:ss 
Pool. For a very early Apple 


Irish Peach is, I think, the best in 
quality. St. Edmund’s Russet is a 
first-class Apple in every respect, 
ready from end ot September, 
bearing well and growing stroagly. 
Gravenstein is an Apple of most 
distinct individuality, one that I 
greatly esteem, though not perhaps 
a first-class bearer everywhere ; 
James Grieve when ripe reminds 
me of it, but I find it is not so 
easy to get James Grieve to per- 
fection; it requires a good deal 
of sun, Gravenstein is a very 
stcong grower ; itis highly esteemed 
for pies in Massachusetts, and is 
excellent also for dessert. Cox's 
Orange Pippin grows splendidly 
in some soils, as it does with me. 
Blenheim and Orleans Reinette are 
vigorous, as is, of course, generally 
known, but Orleans Reinette comes 
into bearing earlier in life. King's 
Acre Pippin is a most vigorous 
tree and is good from February 
to the end of March. Rosemary 
Russet is a very strong uptight 
grower, and the branches have to 
be trained outwards when young ; 
but it is a delicious Apple and bears 
well. Court Pendu Plat keeps well 
until May, and is a medium 
grower and very fruitful. It looks 
something like a medium-sized 
Blenheim Orange and is well 
flavoured. May Queen keeps until 
May and bears heavily, but I am 
not yet quite sure of the flavour 
and quality, aS during the two 
years that it fruited I was not able 


to prove the quality; but this 
season I hope te. have a proper test of it. 
The fruits and leaves are all on the tree at 


this date—November 8; if the quality is right, 
it is otherwise quite Satisfactory. 

I agree with ‘* Sussex ” that Worcester Pearmain 
is of very low quality. I cannot find any pleasure 
in eating it, owing to want of flavour; it is the 
least satisfactory of all the sweet Apples that I 
am acquainted with. Now, I know for a fact 
that they used to grow many fine old Apples in 
Ireland—or, at least, in the South of Ireland— 
when I was a bev and they were nearly all sweet 
Apples, but this, of course, was not one of them ; 


bd 


so I am sure your Irish correspondent can grow 


something that will please him better, I know 
that the Irish climate is better for ducks 
ian for some sorts of Apples. Worcester 


IN APPLES 
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last year were so full of flower are now resplendent 
with fruit, but the blossom this year is not to be 
compared with that of last year; Nature is 
reserving her forc:s. 


Pearmain suits those who cannot get something 
better. 

Mr. Engleheart is rightly as positive on his own 
side as I am on mine, so we must agree to differ 
and remain fciends. I may point out that the 
sugar cane contains many ingredients that do not 
exist in refined sugar; white sugar is, like white 
bread and polished rice, an impoverished product. 
We can get all the sugar that is good for us from 


A WELL-MADE PERGOLA 
swect ripe fruit, and many common vegetables 
contain it, too, Taken in the way that nature 
blended it no one will have it in excessive and 
injurious quantities, If sugar artificially added 
to sour fruit is a good thing, which it is not in 
my opinion, why should an Apple be bad for 
cooking purposes because it contains its own 
sugar, and that sugar of a better type than cane 
sugar? I am surprised that anyone should 
find Blenheim Orange other than exquisite baked 
as it stands with no addition whatever, In my 
opinion it is one of nature’s masterpieces; but, 
of course, some Blenheims are not as well ripened 
as they might be, which makes a difference that 
makes all the difference ; half-ripe it is no good. 
The West Indian negry has a very different product 
to ours when, as Mr. Engleheart says, ‘‘ he chews 
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sugar cane from morning till night.” He gets 
a lot more from the sugar cane than ordinary 
sugar, aS we get more from a ripe, sweet Apple 
than fruit sugar. Fruit sugar is cortainly more 
wholesome than cane sugar in any case. Persons 
liable to rheumatism will find sweet fruit a very 
good antidote, if they also leave alone certain 
foods that conduce to rheumatism, of which 
refined sugar in excess is one. Mr. Engleheart 
is not, I think, correct in inferring that scarcity 
of sugar during the war ‘‘ ranked as a chief bodily 
impoverishment.” So far as my observation goes, 
the health of the people was much better than 
usual during the war, and there was a remarkable 
decrease in cases of lunacy ; not that I even gently 
hint that excessive sugar caters are on the verge 
of lunacy, but I think we all take more sugar 
than is reallysgood for us. Mr. Engleheart is too 
sweeping when he says that 
“ heresy is the wilful maintenance 
of a raw and individual opinioa 
against the world’s mature deci- 
sion.” We know that many ideas 
formerly heretical are now con- 
sidered orthodox in some countries 
at least, while still very heretical 
in others, In olden times the word 
was used to signify one who 
inquired into things, and the result 
of this inquiry was disagreement 
with accepted ideas. Mr. Engleheart 
I am sure is a heretic in some 
matters ; we all are heretics, and 
it is a good thing for the world to 
have many heretics, 

As regards Grapes, I should have 
no use for those that were only fit 
for making wine. I have tasted 
nearly all the alcoholic liquors, but 
could never enjoy one of them; is 
my taste untrained or is it un- 
perverted? While I do not agree 
with Mr. Engleheart, I very much 
enjoyed his vigocous criticism. I 
never liked a man the less for 
not agreeing with me, and it all 
adds to the spice of life and 
keeps the world from getting into 
a state of boredom. May we 
never all agree on anything, exeept 
that we must not eat our grand- 
parents, as some of our ancestors 
did until the heretics became the 
majority. For one thing, I strongly 
hope that we shall be saved from 
the State ownership and control of 
fruit, men or things, beneath which 
the individual mind would be 
tortured and crushed under rigid 
majority rule and cast iron laws, 
regulating his eating and housing 
and clothing and mode of life 
and method of doing his work. 
Freedom is even before health and prosperity, 
but, unfortunately, we are all becomng more 
or less serfs, or in danger of being so. I 
cannot understand why people want to control 
other people. I considec it shows a very poor 
character, and I think most of THE GARDEN 
readers will agree with me. *W. J. FARMER. 


FEW will agree with Mr. W. J. Farmer (page 504) 

in his tirade against what he calls “sour 
Apples.” Surely this is purely a personal opinion 
as to what constitutes a sour Apple. I am fond 
of sugar, but I never think of adding it to a roasted 
ot baked fruit of Bramley’s Secdling. The slightly 
acid piquancy 6f this.Apple-wmakes it especially 
plvasantcto Othe\pdlate, imparting a real Apple 
flavour, so much so that “hundreds of persons 
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appreciate this Apple for dessert in the earlv 
months of the vear, when other sorts are scarce, 
I do not think I am wrong in saying that as a 
single variety this Apple is the most popular 
to day of all varieties. Blenheim Orange is quite 
a popular Apple, especially as a dessert fruit, 
but when cooked in December it has a slightly 
mawky taste, and is then lacking in juice, which 
to me is a very important item in an Apple. 

Mr. Farmer's aversion to Lord Grosvenor is 
equally out of place, because he surely knows 
he cannot have Blenheim Orange in August or 
even in September, for by that time its qualities 
are not developed even in any degree to warrant 
its use at that period. What Apple does he say 
we should use, then, until the Blenheims are 
ready ? as I presume he does not appreciate any 
of the numerous Codlins of which Lord Grosvenor 
is one of the best of that type. So few people know 
how to produce a full crop of Blenheim Orange 
under fifteen years or even twenty. Surely if 
this is an accepted fact, it is not good advice to 
offer-the inexperienced, and those are the persons 
for whom Mr. Farmer writes, I presume. That is 
my aim certainly. This is the first time I have 
heard that even nearly all American Apples are 
good cooked. My experience is that many ol 
them are exceptionally dry when cooked. They 
are sweet; but if lacking in juice, surely they 
can be placed in the same category as the bulk 
of English sorts. 

I hope Mr. Farmer will not be disappointed 
with Belle de Boskoop. He must wait some 
time for its qualities to develop. I regard this 
Apple as belonging to the dry type, lacking 
in juice. When treated on the extension principle 
of training it crops freely, and in February is a 
decent dessert Apple for those who do not object 
to a lack of juice. From my remarks on this 
Apple Mr. Farmer can see why it is not advertised 
as largely as Bramley’s. King of Tompkins 
County is a good Apple in the New Year, but not 
a heavy cropper, and this is what is required, 
especially for those who have to earn a living by 
growing Apples. Perhaps this does not affeci 
Mr. Farmer ? 

While agreeing that St. Edmund’s Pippin is a 
nice Apple in September and October, it is much 
inferior to Benoni, James Grieve, Miller’s Seedling 
or Beauty of Hants. Has Mr. Farmer tried this 
Apple, which I regard as a seedling from Blenheim 
Orange, having so many of the attributes of this 
Apple, but lacking the high flavour of that variety. 
It ripens a month earlier, which is a point in its 
favour at a period when good eating Apples are 
none too plentiful—E. MoLtyneux, Swanmvre, 
Hants. 


E the criticisms by Mr. W. J. Farmer in reference 

to sour Apples, Lord Grosvenor and Bramley’s 
Seedling will make the contents of a pasty as well 
and as tasty as Blenheim Orange; in fact, many 


of the so-called sweet-fleshed cookers are absolutely 


mawkish and devoid of the freshness of taste so 
much desired among connoisseurs. The condemna- 
tion of an Apple of such exceptionable merit as 
Bramley’s Seedling is incomprehensible, yet one 
man’s opinion is as good as another’s; still, I am 
convinced there will be very few converts who will 
agree to elimination of this splendid utility sort, it 
being a good grower and cropper, late keeper, and 
cooking qualities Ar. Surely one can add little or 
much sugar, according to the several tastes, and I 
fully believe sugar is a fine asset towards keeping 
the mind and body alert, provided it is used, as it 
now must be, with discretion. Fruits with abound- 
ing medicinal qualities, as Dumelow’s Seedling, 
Hanwell Souring, Red Victoria, Northern Greening, 
Bramley’s Seedling and Lord Grosvenor, will 
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always find a ready market, these having every 
essential for a good cook’s requirements, then add 
Sugar to taste. An Apple devoid of acidity is 
not worth listing as a cooker, and the amount of 
artificial sweetness added to it is the joy of the 
epicure, and is good, very good, for his digesti- 
bility and health. Should the assumed cross of 
Cox’s Orange Pippin be the given fancy, one can 
only exclaim, ‘‘ What a bouncing Cherry-cheeked 
youngster the twin is!” viz., Cox’s Pomona, this 
being a seedling from seed taken from the same 
core; but in this, as in other things, there is no 
accounting for taste.—GEORGE LOVELOCK. 


SHOULD be very much obliged if you would 
direct the accompanying little paccel to Mr. 
W. J. Farmer, who wrote the amusing little article 
on *‘ Quality in Apples,” and who apparently likes 
all Apples to be sweet rather than anything else. 
Among some seedling Apples we have raised we 
have one which is handsome to look at, and bears 
every year very freely, but I do not think is worth 


eating because it is so very sweet! Tastes are so 


A DELICIOUS VARIETY OF ROYAL MUSCADINE 


various. I am sending Mr. Farmer two of these 
Apples and offering to give him some grafts in 
the spring if he would like some. I have taken 
your excellent paper for years, and find not only 
instruction and much interesting matter in it, 
but also a good deal of amusement.—B. A. 
THORNYCROFT, Steyne, Bembridge, Isle of Wight. 
[The parcel has been forwarded, and Mr. Farmer 
has acknowledged his grect appreciation of the 
Apples so kindly sent by Lady Thornycroft.—Eb. | 


Fruit Tree Pergola 


Tue illustration on the page opposite of a pergola 
erected in the gardens of Arthur Cole, Esq., near 
Bristol, gives a clear and decided idea how to do 
the ‘‘ right thing.” One often sees an untidy and 
ugly structure known as a fruit tree pergola, it 
being unsightly and often useless. The illustration 
shows a neat and well made construction in 
thorough conformity for the purpose intended, 
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The uprights, cross bars, brace bits and wires 
harmonise so correctly it would, indeed, be difficult 
to find a degree of fault. I certainly advise 
anyone who contemplates such a scheme to go and 
do likewise. One can perceive the cordon trecs 
at the top of the rafters and been 
inarched, this adding a perfect finish to a well- 
thought-out endeavour. The fertility of the trecs, 
as herewith shown, counters no argument, as each 
and all are bearing large crops of luscious, well- 
coloured fruits of first-class sorts, viz., Worcestcr 


having met 


Pearmain, Cox’s Orange Pippin, Allington 
Pippin, J. Grieve, King of the Pippins and 
othérs. GEORGE LOVFLOCK. 


Vine Chasselas Gros 


Coulard 


THE spell of heat in late summer was favour- 
able for the development of outdoor Grapes. 


There was a fine show of fruit on a Gros 


GRAPE ON A WARM WALL. 


Coulard, a French variety of the Chasselas of 
Fontainebleau, the Vine we know as Royal 
Muscadine. It is a delicious early Grape, but it 


has one fault, in that it generally fails to set the 
berries. 

It was some time before I could find out 
the meaning of the word coulard. The verb 
couler means to flow, and recourse to the dictionary 
to see if the word had other meanings did not 
help me till I was informed from France that 
couler, as applied to Grapes, meant that it failed 
Further consultation of the dictionary 
gave ‘‘as of time, to pass or flow away.” This, 
in a rather roundabout way, gives a clue to the 
meaning, or at least has some connection with 
the way the word is used. The ripe Grapes are 
very sweet and, when ripened in the sun, have 
patches of golden brown colouring that are so attrac- 
tive on white Grapes. The greater part of this 
I lose, because,fer protection from birds and wasps, 


to set. 


L have, to, endlose, thé bun¢lies i>paper bags for a 
“week or two before ripening. Newspaper makes 


good bags for the purpose.—G. J. 
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Pruning Nut Walks 


[IN ANSWER TO A CORRESPONDENT. ] 


HAVE in my garden a serpentine double 
grove of mixed Cobs and Filberts containing 
more than 150 For 
they have been prolific, but now the bushes 
are from 15 feet to 20 feet in height, picking 
has become difficult, and the grove is growing unruly 
in habit and rather ragged in appearance. Please 
explain the system under which Nut bushes In the 
Garden of England are pruned to the shape of 
I do not know, but imagine this 


bushes. several years 


upturned cups. 
to be the best plan to ensure fruitfulness. 
Cranford, Middlesex. A. C. MARSHALL. 
[We sent the foregoing to Mr. Owen Thomas, 
V.M.H., who replies as follows : 
“The having been 
to this height, the only way to 
reduce them to moderate limits in 
height and width is to head them 
down to the height and width 
desired. This will mean the sacrifice 
of a considerable quantity of fruit 
In heading down 


bushes allowed to attain 


for a year or two. 
the bushes, say, to 5 feet or 6 feet 
and to any width you may desire, 
feet to 12 feet, it 
mind to cut 


say, from 8 
should be 
back the 
lower, 
than 


borne in 
centre branches of the 
inches 


The 


form 


say, by 18 
their 
take the 


bushes 
to 2 feet 
bushes will then 
more of saucers than of upturned 


sides. 


cups, exposing a larger surface to 
light and air and indirectly adding 
bushes. 

reduced the 


to the fertility of the 

“Having roughly 
bushes to the limits suggested (or 
desired), it will 
to cut the branches which are left 
order to 


then be necessary 
rather drastically in 
prevent congestion of growth and 
to allow free circulation of air and 
light among those branches and to 
help to fertilise them. In carrying 
out this work of rough thinning or 
heading down the bushes, bear in 
mind to cut away the oldest and 
those branches which have the 
fewest young shoots upon them, and 
also to cut them close to their 
junction with the larger branches 
from which they spring, otherwise 
a lot of useless shoots will spring 
from the base of the cut-down 
shoots, which will have the effect 
in a year or two’s time of choking 
up the centre of the bushes. 

‘¢Syckers.—To permit of these 
to grow to any extent is a detri- 
ment to the  well-doing of the 
bushes. If possible, each bush 
should have a clear stem for a 
length of 15 inches from the ground, 
suckers as they appear. 

‘Winter Pruning.—This is a simple matter. 
But in the first place it is necessary to remember 
that the Nuts are borne on the young twigs or 
shoots of the previous years growth, in the same 


Cut away the 


way that Gooseberries and Currants are borne, 
therefore the pruner must bear in mind to secure 
bush to 


these on each 


Winter pruning consists 


a sufficient number of 
provide for a good crop. 
(after the thinning out of old 
branches) in spurring back all the side shoots 
to within tnree or four buds of their base and to 
-horten the leading young shoot of each main 


branch by a few inches only. In pruning these 


and worn-out 


RUSSIAN KALE. 
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young shoots bear in mind to alwavs prune to 
a bud on the outside of the shoot rather than to 
a bud on the inside. The shoots will then grow 
outwards, and so keep the centre of the bushes 
open. 

s Time to Prune.—The male catkins usually 
appear in early February on the upper side of 
the shoots, and pruning must be delayed until 
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SOUTHERN GARDENS. 
The Kitchen Garden. 


Seakale.—The crowns are now thoroughly 
matured and, if necessary, a batch may be placed 
into heat for forcing. Plant the crowns fairly 
close together on a hotbed in a heated frame 
and thoroughly water them in. Keep the frame 


FOR 


A VALUABLE 


well covered up to exclude light. A good quantity 
of crowns should be dug up and laid in ashes in 
readiness for forcing. Those in the open ground 
must be covered with Jitter to keep the ground 
from freezing. 


Rhubarb.—A quantity of roots may be dug 
up and exposed to the weather for a few days 
before placing them in the forcing-house. Rhubarb 
will force readily in the Mushroom-house or beneath 
a stage in a warm, moist house. To keep up a 
regular supply a few roots should be started every 
fortnight. 

Tomatoes.—In order to keep up a supply of 
fruits as long as possible the winter-fruiting plants 
must receive close attention, The atmosphere 
in the house must be kept quite dry, and as fire- 
heat must be used sparingly, the ventilators must 
be kept almost closed except on fine sunny 
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they have had time to pollinate the tiny crimson 
female flowers, which are produced on the smaller 
branches. By the end of March pollination will 
have taken place, and it will then be time to 
prune. Advantage should be taken of sunny 
davs in March to occasionally shake the bushes 
and to help to scatter the pollen from the catkins 
the better to secure fertility.”—-Ep. ! 


OF THE WEEK 


mornings. Expose the fruits fully to the light by 
removing some of the foliage. Give the roots a 
little surface dressing of rich soil if there is 
room, and afford plenty of stimulants when 
watering. 

Broad Beans.—If a sheltered border is avail- 
able, a sowing of Broad Beans may be made now. 
It is wise at this season to sow two seeds together 

in case of some failing to germinate. 


Fruit Under Glass. 


Muscat Grapes.—If a suitable 
room is available for keeping 
Grapes, the bunches may now be 


cut and placed therein. The Vines 
may then be thoroughly watered. 
Any renovation or extension of the 
borders may also be attended to. 
The house should be thrown wide 
open so that the Vines may have 
a thorough rest before starting them 
again into growth. 

Midseason Vines.—These may 
now be pruned and cleaned. Young 
Vines may be cut back to two buds, 
but very old Vines must not be 
pruned too hard, Young vigorous 
Vines are apt to bleed when they 
are started into growth, but this 
may be prevented by painting the 
newly made cut with styptic. 
Vines which are infested with 
mealy bug must be very carefully 
cleaned, or this pest will cause a 
good deal of trouble in the busy 
season. All loose bark should be 
removed and the rods thoroughly 
scrubbed with a strong mixture of 
soft soap and sulphur. The interior 
of the house must also be cleaned 
and the trellis painted with paraffin. 


The Flower Garden. 

Protecting Tender Plants.—Some 
plants need protection in case of 
very severe weather. Evergreen 
boughs are excellent for this purpcse. 
Gunneras may be effectively pro- 
tected with Yew boughs. Some of 
the choicer Bamboos are often 
damaged by strong winds, and 
screens of evergreen boughs may 
be placed round them as protec- 
tion. Anchusas should have a few 
finely sifted ashes placed around 
them. 

Christmas Roses.— Frames or 
hand-lights must be placed over 
these to keep the flowers clean. 
This will also lengthen the flower- 
stems, which will enhance their 
value for decorative purposes. The 
plants must be kept clear of slugs 
or many of the flowers will bespoilt. 

Plants in Cold Frames.—Give 
plenty of air to plants in frames 
whenever outside conditions will allow. Remove 
dead and mildewed foliage, and stir the soil between 
the plants with a pointed stick. See that the less 
hardy kinds are well covered during severe frost. 


The Hardy Fruit Garden. 

Peaches and Nectarines.—W here conditions 
are suitable for growing Peaches outdoors a few 
trees should be grown. Apart from their value 
as dessert fruit, they make most excellent preserve. 
A south aspect is absolutely essential for their 
success, and the ground must be well drained. 
If possible, the trees should be planted at once, 
so that the roots may become active before the 
ground gets too cold. Examine the roots carefully 
and cut back those which are too strong. Plant 
firmly and kéep the roots ngar the surface. The 
ropting area must/ be well Goyered with short litter 
when planting-is finished. 
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Plants Under Glass. 


General Work.— Place a few Arum Lilies 
into warmth if they are required for Christmas. 
Keep the main batch of these plants growing near 
the glass in a cool house. As Chrysanthemums 
pass out of flower cut them down and place the 
stools in a light, airy structure to make strong 
cuttings. A few plants of Azalea indica may be 
forced into flower if necessary. If early Tulips 
are well rooted they may be placed into heat as 
the supply demands. Place a good laver of moss 
over them to induce a good length of stem. 

E. Harriss. 
(Gardener to Lady Wantage.) 
Lockinge Gardens, Wantage, Berks. 
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The Kitchen Garden. 


Asparagus.—Those who desire to have a fresh 
dish of Asparagus for Christmas should lose no 
time in getting the crowns into the forcing-house. 
To force this fine vegetable successfully it is 
necessary to have at command bottom-heat, 
either from the pipes or a hotbed. As previously 
advised, lift the crowns from some of the older 
beds, and do not expose the roots for any length 
of time to drying winds. Cover the crowns with 
2 inches or 3 inches of soil, and give them a good 
watering with tepid water. Maintain a surface 
temperature of about 60°, 


Endive.—To keep up a succession of this 
Cesirable salad a number of roots should be lifted 
from time to time and placed in a darkened shed, 
preferably a Mushroom-house. Jn transferring 
them to the house for blanching, lift them with 
a good ball of earth attached to the roots and 
plant carefully. If the leaves are tied up they 
will blanch the more readily. To keep up a 
succession, only a few plants should be put in 
at a time, as the leaves soon decay. 


The Flower Garden. 

Rock Plants.— At this season of the year the 
various subjects should be frequently gone over, 
removing all weeds and decayed leaves which 
usually provide good shelter for slugs and other 
pests. This is all the more necessary among the 
smaller-growing plants. Provide protection against 
damping of the less hardy sorts by placing some 
gritty material round the plants. The great 
majority of these plants may be safely moved at 
this season, particularly thcse that bloom early 
in the spring. Later-blooming sorts should not 
be planted until the spring. 


Forcing Daffodils.—Large quantities of these 
bulbs should now be got ready for forcing. Unless 
where a few pots are required for anv special 
purpose, they are best grown on in ordinary 
cutting boxes. Stand them for a time in a cold 
house, where they can be taken into the forcing- 
house as required. As soon as growth starts 
give them plenty of water. Avoid at all times 
excessive heat, which is often the cause of their 
coming blind. 


Violets.—Plants that were put into frames 
some time ago will now be well established. Guard 
against damping of the leaves, which is possibly 
the greatest danger to which the plants are subject. 
Remove all decayed leaves and other rubbish, 
and admit air freely on all favourable occasions. 
W hen the weather is dry do not hesitate to draw 
off the lights for some hours during the day. 


Plants Under Glass. 


Cacti.—These curious plants are always objects 
of interest, whether they are in bloom or not, 
and with ordinary care are very easily grown. 
The chief thing to remember at the moment is 
that they require little or no water during the 
wipter months. 

Cinerarias.—Some of the earliest sown plants 
that are showing flower should be encouraged to 
provide a variety of flowering-plants towards the 
end of the vear. Later plants should not be subject 
to a high temperature, and to guard against 
dampness admit a little air from the top ventilators 
whenever the conditions outside will permit. 
Fumigate the house occasionally to keep green fly 
In check, and watch carefully for anv trace cf 
that troublesome leaf maggot. 

Forcing Shrubs.—The present will be a good 
time to put in a few shrubs to force. Odd plants 
of Lilacs should be lifted and potted, as if only 
a few flowers are produced they will be much 
appreciated. Azalea mollis, Viburnums and 
Wistarias will make up a useful collection. 


Fruit Under Glass. 


Vineries.—Now that all but the latest Grapes 
will be cut, a start should be mace with the 


‘romoved 
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cleaning operations. After pruring ard all the 
loose bark removed from the rods, the dead leaves 
and loose matter should be carefully collected 
and burnt. The house should be thoroughly 
washed down, including the glass and wires, After 
washing the rods, paint them over with a solution 
of Gishurt’s Compound, being careful to get into 
every part of the spurs. About 8 ounces of the 
compound to r gallon of water will be strong 
enough. In mixing, add a little clay or soot to 
the consistency of paint, and apply with a well- 
worn painter's brush. JOHN HIGHGATE. 
(Head-gardener to the Marquis of Linlithgow.) 
Hope oun, South Queensterry, Linlithgow. 


Russian Kale (Chou de 


Russie) 


Or the many useful varieties of Kales, I know 
of none with so many excellent points as the one 
illustrated. Though somewhat resembling a 
Cabbage in form it is quite distinct, possessing 
deeply cut and curiously green leaves of a thick 
substance. From seed sown in April the plants 
about November produce rather small, but very 
compact hearts, somewhat whitish in colour. 
After cutting, the plants produce a large quantity 
of young shoots, which are equally desirable as 
a vegetable. Having grown and testcd practi- 
cally all the Kales offered, I unhesitatingly sav 
the Russian Kale is the best flavoured one. There 
is one other point while mentioning its edible 
properties, and that is there is hardly any waste, 
as practically all the leaves may be cooked and 
caten if only the midrib of the coarscr ones be 
when cleaning them. The culture is 
of the simplest, and it thrives in almost anv soil 
and any position, following Potatocs and Peas 
as ground becomes vacant. By making two 
sowings of seed (April and May) a continuous 
supply of the Kale is available for about six months 
or even longer if necessary, should the weather be 
unfavourable for hastening on other crops. The 
hardiness of the plant is another strong point in 
its favour, for it will stand the most severe winter 
unscathed. 


Danesbury Gardens, Welwyn. H. TURNER. 


ANSWERS 
TO. CORRESPONDENTS 


FLOWER GARDEN. 


SILPHIUM LACINIATUM (H. J.).—This is commonly 
known as the Compass Plant, and is a coarse habit subject, 
attaining 6 feet to 10 feet high. or even occasionally 
more than this. It is of the Composite Order, the flower- 
heads yellow, 3 inches to 5 inches across, and produced 
in profusion in summer-time, The flower-spikes are 
racemose, the terminal heads opening first. The leaves 
are pinnately divided, the lower ones often 3 feet in length. 
Its best place is in open positions in the wild garden, 
or it may be associated with the coarser-growing herbaceous 
plants clsewhere. It is not to be recommended for the 
ordinary herbaccous border. Any soil that will grow a 
Cabbage will suit it. Increased by division and seeds. 
Its native habitat is North America, 

SELECTION OF HARDY PERENNIALS FOR CUTTING 
(Constant Reader, Wareham).—In the restricted colour 
range given, purple and mauve shades,” you practically 
reduce the selection to four groups of plants, namely, 
Flag Jrises, Delphiniums, Scabiosa and Michachmas 
Daisies, and of these you might select at will for voursclf 
from almost any list of hardy plants. Of the Scabiose 
the best are S. caucasica, S. e. Pride of Exmouth, S. c. 
connata and S, ec. violacea, Height 3} feet; thowering 
period, May— September. Good  Miehaclmas Daisies 
might inelide Novæ-Angliæ cordifolus Diana, Ryeeroft 
Purple and N.A. Treasure. all purplish shades: Novi- 
Belgii corona, N.-B. N. J. G. Ravenor, N.-B. Mrs. Green 
and N.-B. Naney Ballerd, mauve shades. Height 4 feet. 
Aster Amellus Framficld is of purplish hue, 24 feet. 
Delphinium Garston, purple; Gladiator, mauve; Alake, 
purplish; Statuaire Rude, mauve; and Mrs. A. J. 
Watson, mauve. Good [rises are pallida, Damiatice, 
Princess Beatrice, Oritlamme, Lavender, Caterina, Purple 
King and Archevêque. Eris orientalis, rich deep purple, 
shonld also be of service to you. 

FLOWERS FOR DECORATIVE PURPOSES (Fd. P., 
Belfast),—if the idea is merely to crop the plot of ground 
with flowering plants sulted for cutting, we Know of no 
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Letter way than that of arranging a series of oblong beds 
of convenient width and length intersected by paths, 
though it might be treated differently assuming the plot 
to be an extension of an existing garden. Seeing that it 
has been “lying in weeds,” we take it that the latter is 
not the case, Beds of a convenient size should be about 
4 feet in width intersected by paths 3 feet wide. Trenching 
and manuring are of the first importance, and while desir- 
able from every point of view, that first named should be 
thoroughly attended to now that the land is vacant. 
As for suitable subjects, the choice is considerable— 
Roses, flowering shrubs, herbaceous plants and much 
besides— and as you say nothing of your bikes or dislikes, 
it would be well that you should do so before we enter 
more fully into details. You might also say in what way 
the piece of ground is bounded or how it is fenced in. 


ROCK GARDEN. 


SOLDANELLAS AND SAXIFRAGES (D. C. M.).—- 
Whether the Soldanellas need frequent division or not 
would depend upon the growth made, and you say nothing 
of the size of the plants. Plants in good health and in 
suitable soil might with advantage be divided biennially, 
a system which would permit of the crowns developing 
fully and in this way promote a good flowering. Culturally 
the things that matter are soils of a peaty nature, with 
moisture supplied in abundance during the season of 
growth and summer-time, or within reach of the roots, 
and these present in a position in full sun. Growing the 
plants in shady places as a substitute for absent moisture 
Is usually followed by non-tlowering. Division in Mareh— 
April is best, reducing the examples to quite small tufts 
of, say, 14 inches diameter. Replant colony-wise, and in 
so doing avoid burying the crowns. Jt would be a mistake 
to keep the “ Saxifrages and Androsaces entirely without 
water from November to February ” in all circumstances, 
just as it would be to give “a certain amount during mild 
weather.” Aim rather at keeping them on the dry side. 
always without going to excess. Damp, and confined dani p 
in particular, is bad for these plants. A condition of coni- 
parative root dryness with airy atmospheric conditions 
promoting health in the fullest measure. 


THE GREENHOUSE. 


VINES ATTACKED (S. F.. Feltham)—Your Vines 
are badly attacked by mealy bug. Spare no pains to 
cleanse the house, including all the cracks in the brick- 
work and other lurking places for the pest very thoroughly 
during this winter. Remove all loose bark and scrub the 
Vines with Gishurst’s Compound. See that all other 
plants in the house are clean too. Be ready to drop 
some methylated spirit on every mealy bug that appears 
next year. Have a bottle of the methylated spirit ready 
and a paint brush for the purpose. 


FRUIT GARDEN. 


PLUMS AS _ ESPALIERS (Fsser).—Plume = suceecd 
better as bushes, or even as standards or half-standards, 
than they do as espaliers. We do not advise you to 
grow them under this form of training. If you particu- 
larly wish to, however, plant fan-trained trees in preference 
to those horizontelly trained. Plant 12 feet apart. 

THE TRUE GREY DOWNY-LEAVED VINE (C. H. C.). 
— Miller’s Burgundy used to be well known as a 
hardy Vine in this country, and useful for growing out- 
doors. It answers somewhat to the description given, 
the leaves being downy both above and oclow, Espirione 
or Hardy Blue Windsor is another hardy outdoor varicty 
of a similar type. 

CANKER ON FRUIT TREES  (Fscer).— Bordeaux 
Mixture is not of very great valne in dealing with cankcr 
on fruit trees. The best thing to do is to cent out all the 
cankered spots and to paint the wounds over with tar 
go as to protect them from the spores of the fungus which 
is the cause of the trouble. You may use caustic wash 
(ib. to 10 gallons of water) as soon asthe icaves are off the 
trees, and limewash them as soon as you like, but most 
good is done by spraying in February, 

APPLES TO GROW IN SOIL WITH A SANDY SUB- 
SOIL (Captain H. M. E.).—You do not say how deep 
the surface foil of your garden may be. We presume a 
fair depth, say, from 18 inehes to 2 feet. Tf this is so, 
you may plant Apple trees with confidence provided the 
same are worked on what is termed the English Paradise 
stock. This stock is surface rooting, and would not 
penetrate to the sand below, There is one thing you 
should first do if possible, namely, to mix half a barrow- 
load of fibrous turfy loam with the soil of cach tree, also 
a quart of bone-meal and a gallon of slaked lime, mixing 
the whole well together before planting, Do not bury 
the roots deeply (The top roots should not be more than 
4 inches from the surface after planting is completed.) 
Plant when the soil is fairly dry. and tread the soil firmly 
over the roots, Immediately after planting place a top- 
dressing of rotted manure 3 inches deep over the surface 
of the soil as far as the roots extend, Gladstone as a 
first carly dessert Apple in July is one of the best. Next 
to follow is St. Everard, also one of the very best; then 
James Grieve. Ellison's Orange and finally Cox’s Orange 
Pippin. the best of all dessert Apples. This will remain 
in good condition until February if carefully stored 
Of cooking Apples the following are good, the nannies of 
whieh are given in the order of ripening: Early Victoria 
Grenadier, Rev. W. Wilks. Stirling Castle, Blenheim 
Orange, Lord Derby, Sehoolmaster, Norfolk Beauty. 
Newton Wonder and Bramley's Seedling. 

OUTDOOR FIG TREE GROWING AGAINST A SOUTH 
WALL (C. M. D.).—I1n the first place, it is clear that the 
tree is happy as to the conditions of its roots and the 
soil it is growing in. This is made apparent by the good 
crops of fruit it bears, and all but brings into a satisfactory 
state of maturity The cause offthe fruit rotting: is, we 
think. due to the congestiongof branches and leaves at 
thie time they fruits ripeningssthereby preventing a free 
and ample cirewlation of aig light and sunshine among 
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the fruit at that time, conditions which are essential to 
the ripening of such soft fruit as the Fig. The remedy 
lies in judicious and free pruning, not alone in winter, 
but in summer also. Winter pruning consists, in the 
first place, in cutting away all thin wasted shoots that 
cannot possibly bear fruit. They are no use whatever. 
On the contrary, they do harm by obscuring light and 
preventing free circulation of air among the fertile 
branches. Then we find there is some dead wood in the 
tree. This should not be. Every particle should be 
removed. Possibly after clearing out the above there 
will still be too many fruit-bearing branches left. If 
you think so, cut out a few of the thinnest and poorest 
looking. The branches left should be at least 10 inches 
apart all over the tree when winter pruning is finished. 
To destroy mildew, if you think there is any present, 
spray the tree well over with Bordeaux mixture. We 
have no better cure for fungoid diseases than this. 
Summer pruning.—As the foliage and fruit grow in sum- 
mer see that the fruit is not too much submerged by 
too great a density of foliage. The position may easily 
be eased by cutting out a few of the weaker shoots which 
have no fruit on, and as the fruit approaches maturity 
make sure that it is not too much hidden by its foliage. 
It is not always a good practice to remove any branches 
at this time unless they are much congested. The same 
purpose may be attained by slightly tying the leaves 
back. The Fig loves plenty of water while the fruit is 
growing in summer, preferably liquid manure. We 
hope and confidently anticipate that if the above par- 
ticulars are carried out you will have no further trouble 
in ripening your Figs. Plum dying of silver-leaf.—Do 
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not plant another Plum in the same place for another 
three years at least. Mix lime liberally in the soil, also 
a slight scattering of sulphur. A Pear tree may safely 
be planted. Spray the wall with Bordeaux mixture. 
Manure from horses bedded down with Bracken is not 
so good as that when straw is used. But when quite 
rotted down it may be applied with advantage to vegetable 
growing. There is no reason why it should not be applied 
to the soil for the growth of Roses or any other crop 
provided it is properly rotted previously. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


THE USE OF FOWL-MANURE (E. W. P.).—You may 
reckon the fowl-manure at eight times the value of farm- 
yard manure, and apply to the soil accordingly. The 
spring would be the best time to use it, and then it may 
be forked in before the sowing or planting is done. Mean- 
while it should be kept dry and mixed with a certain 
amount of soil to prevent loss of ammonia. 


NAMES OF FRUIT.—W. A. H., Godalming.—1, Charles 
Ross; 2, Tower of Glamis; 3, Calville Ronge; 4, Tower 
of Glamis; 5, Striped Beefing; 6, Newton Wonder ; 
7, Sandringham; 8, Hormead Pearmain; 9, Allington 
Pippin; 10, Gravenstein; 11, Duchesse d‘ Angoulême ; 
12, Beurré Hardy; 13, Nouvelle Fulsvie; 14, Beurré 
Diel; 15, Maréchal de la Conr. J. B. G., Kidder- 
minster.—1, Apple Ribston Pippin; 2, Pear Marie Louise 
(fruits damaged).——F. W. H.—1, Cellinii Pippin (Red 
Apple); 2, Cox’s Orange Pippin.——T. A. P, —1, Allington 
Pippin; 2, Court of Wick; 3, New Hawthornden; 4, 
Minehall Crab ; 


5, Bismarck. 


HYBRID POTATOES AT ST. ALBANS 


F asked the question ‘‘ What is a Potato?” 
one would almost instinctively reply, ‘‘ Why ! 

I thought everyone knew what a Potato 

was” ; but after a visit to the large seed 
establishment: of Messrs. Ryder and Son, 
Limited, situated on’ Holywell Hill at St. Albans in 
Hertfordshire, the writer of these lines is beginning 


usual enterprising commercial lines, offered a 
number of prizes as an added incentive for growers 
to try this method, and the possibility of being 
fortunate enough to win the prize of £50 which 
was offered for the best twelve tubers raised in 
this way and forwarded to St. Albans in October 
was certainly a tempting inducement. Rey 


THE FIRST PRIZE AT ST. ALBANS WAS AWARDED TO THESE TWELVE POTATOES 
RAISED FROM SEED. 


to wonder whether, after all, people do actually 
know what a Potato really is. The 
which gave rise to this query in my thoughts was 
a wonderful exhibition of tubers raised during 
the present year from seed which was obtained 
from a celebrated American hybridist. Not, 
be it noted, raised from the tuber which is so 
frequently and rather referred to 
as ‘‘ seed,” but the true seed of the species Solanum 


occasion 


erroneously 


tuberosum, which is produced by the plant after 
it has flowered and is found in the resulting small 
seed-pod (Potato apple), which somewhat resembles 
a small green Tomato, 

Early this year Messrs. Ryder and Son, Limited, 
distributed some 50,000 packets of this seed, which 
they had obtained from America, the result of 
expert hybridising of this humble yet extremely 
useful form of vegetation, The raising of Potatoes 
from seed was very much a novelty to the general 
run of growers, so the St. Albars firm, on their 


The result was startling, for about this date 
postmen be observed staggering into 
Ryder’s bearing mail bags laden with parcels 
of competing tubers, and by the day that the 
date of the exhibition called a halt-well over 3,000 
lots of tubers had arrived from 2,600 entrants, 
some as many as nineteen lots. 
From all parts of Great Britain they had arrived, 
and one lot had even crossed the sea from Canaca 
and several from France, and a,more extraordinary 


were to 


of whom sent 


diversity in size, shape, colour and quality could 
not be imagined; some no larger than marbles, 
others nearly half a pound in weight, round tubers, 
long tubers, flat ones, some white, others yellow, 
some pink, others deep red, nearly black, purple 
shades, and one or two lots quite green, as though 
grown completely in the light. A number of the 
competitors had, unfortunately, to te disqualified 
on a simple point, as the rules of the competition 
called for twelve tubers, and many entrants 
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sent about half a bushel with the request that the 
best dozen should be picked out, while others 
had only forwarded six specimens. 

The ultimate show of tubers was an eye-opener, 
and the task that faced the two adjudicators 
was a very formidable one. I had the pleasure 
of being invited to act in that capacity with Mr. 
E. Molyneux, V.M.H., of Swanmore, Hants, 
and after long and very close examination we 
eventually selected the nineteen fortunate lots 
which were to bring their raisers a reward for 
their industry. The selection of the two lots 
which were to rank as first and second was a 
terrific task, and after a very long period of weigh- 
ing up their respective merits, judgment was 
eventually passed which awarded the premier 
prize to Mr. E. Collins of Learpool Farm, Welland, 
Malvern, Worcester, with Mr. M. Hoad of 86, 
Hythe Road, Willesborough, Kent, a very close 
second, and a lady, Miss E. Bolas of Mount Stewart 
Gardens, Newtownards, Ireland, a good third. 

The winning dozen were fine specimens, equal 
in size, of pebble (or round) shape, and were the 
possessor of sound russet skins which denoted 
the probability of being remarkably fine disease 
resisters. The second prize lot were of very 
different appearance, being a dozen fine yellow- 
skinned tubers of kidney shape of rather above 
medium size. Some of the prize lots were very 
commendable dishcs of one type of tuber, while 
others were very praiscworthy sets of perfectly 
distinct types. One or two would probably have 
secured higher places, but were unfortunately 
discounted by placing one small inferior tuber 
of a different type along with eleven other good 
tubers of one sort. 

I had also raised a hundred seedlings from this 
seed, and it was most interesting indeed to watch 
the growth and results, and when lifting the 
crop I was immediately struck by the vast diversity, 
as no two roots could be said to be alike. On 
one of these plants we found between seventy and 
eighty tubers. Two roots that were lifted on 
Messrs. Ryder’s ground scaled rolb. and 6lb. 
respectively. 

On looking around the exhibits it struck one 
how free they nearly all were from disease of 
any sort and what a large proportion of the tubers 
had the hardy-looking russet skin that holds 
such promise of immunity to disease. 

Potato diseases of various kinds appear to be 
on the increase, and an effort such as this one 
should do much towards the producing of new 
varietics of sound, strong constitution, immune 
to disease, of improved quality and increased 
cropping value to replace many of the older 
varieties, which, unfortunately, as season succeeds 
season do undoubtedly deteriorate in value, and 
it will therefore be interesting to note the results 
of this work as a year or two elapse, when expert 
growing and selection is put into practice among 
the progeny of these hybridised seeds. 


Epwin BECKETT, V.M.H. 


RYDER’S POTATO COMPETITION. 


THE following is the list of prizewinners; (1) Mr. E. 
Collins, Learpool Farm, Welland, Malvern, Worcestcr- 
shire ; (2) Mr. M. Hoad, 86, Hythe Road, Willesborough, 
Kent; (3) Miss E. Bolas, Mount Stewart Gardens, 
Newtownards, Ireland; (4) Mr. J. Hudson, 7, Gunson 
Road, Leicester; (5) Mr. B. Drewry, Billingford, Elm- 
ham 8.0., Norfolk; (6) Mr. F. W. Smith, The Hollics 
Lodge, Oatlend Avenue, Weybridge; (7) Mr. W. 
Richardson, The Gardens, Marks Hall, Coggeshall, Essex : 
(8) Mr. A. Hunter, Coed Coch Gardens, Abergele, North 
Wales; (9) Mr. W. Boyd, The Gardens, Haigh Hall, 
Wigan; (10) Mr. E. Maulliss, The Avenue, Winslow, 
Bucks; (11) Mr. H. Griffen, Coombe Hay, near Bath ; 
(12) Mr. W. Buckland, Claremont Cottage, Coombe Down, 
Bath; (18) Mr. J. Millar, Burston Hall Gardens, 
Horley, Surrey ; (14) Mr. W. Fletcher, Longrise, Langton 
Road, Havant, Hants; (15) Mr. E. Gooch, 137, Wood- 
ficld Cottage, Heybridge, Maldon, Essex; (16) Mr. J. 
Morton, gardener to H. Miller, Pag. Station Road, 
Bures, Essexy $7) Mr. L. Wakefield, The Gardens, 
Houghton, Hunts ; AL~A M's D> Kerr, Old Castle, 
Menstri¢, AN Ba; Tand? (9) ‘Mr. 3. H. Ridgewell, 180 
Hilston Road, Cambridge. 
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the end of the year the 
Wilks resigns the secretaryship of the 
Royal Horticultural Society, an office 
he has held with distinction since 
February, 1888. All readers will join 
us in wishing him happy years in his retirement. 
If any man has earned a rest it is surely the inde- 
fatigable secretary of the Royal Horticultural 
Society, now in his seventy-seventh year. In 
his letter of resignation to the president of the 
society the Rev. W. Wilks writes: ‘In these 
times of universal reconstruction I feel just as 
strongly that it is my duty to delay no longer. 
Reconstruction requires a vigorous initiative, and 


that is always a weak point with old people. New 
projects are already presenting themselves— 
provincial shows, provincial branches, great 


developments at Wisley—and other things are 
sure to arise before long. All these things require 
a younger and more vigorous mind and body 
than I can now hope to possess. It is well, too, 
that he who will have to carry out these new 
undertakings should also have their initial organi- 
sation; and, on the other hand, it may possibly 
be not altogether undesirable that the late secretary 
should, for a time at least, be at hand to explain 
matters to his successor and give him any help 
he may reasonably ask for.” At the Council 
Meeting on November 18 the Council interviewed 
Mr. W. R. Dykes, M.A. (Oxon), and L.-és-L. 
(Paris), and decided to recommend his election 
as secretary. Mr. Dykes has for several years 
been a master at Charterhouse, and is well known 
for his monograph on the Genus Iris and is now 
investigating the Genus Tulipa. 

-**The Journal of Pomology.’’—This is the 
title of a new quarterly journal edited by Mr. 
E. A. Bunyard. The first number, just published, 
contains articles on recent research, and reviews 
of recent literature. The journal opens with 
a carefully compiled report on self-sterility in 
Plums, Cherries and Apples, by Ida Sutton, 
reprinted from the ‘‘ Journal of Geneties.” Dr. 
Durham contributes graphic details and records 
on the recognition of fruit, and there are many 
criginal observations on various subjects by 
E. A. Bunyard, including an excellent review of 
the recent work by the Duke of Bedford and 
Spencer Pickering on ‘‘ Fruit Culture and Science.” 
It is a scientific journal that will be received with 
open arms by those advanced in the study cf 
pomology. 

Seedling Fruits.—In an article on the “ Patert- 
ing of New Fruits ” in ‘‘ The Journal of Pomology ” 
it is stated, as an established fact, that many 
varieties of fruit come true from seed, and that 
the combination of characters which form a new 
variety may quite well come together in a germ 
cell more than once, This is stated to be proved 
by the experience of very many raisers of fruits. 


LAJ 


NOTES OF THE WEEK 


Rev... W: 


It may come as a surprise to readers to learn that 
many Plums, the Green Gage St. Catherine, 
Perdrigon Blanc and Damas Rouge, certain 
Cherries, Apricots, autumn-fruiting Raspberries 
and Peaches reproduce themselves from seed. 
From this it is concluded that it is quite possible 
that two workers on the same lines might easily 
produce identical seedlings, thus raising difficulties 
in the most intricate subject of patenting new 
fruits, which is now widely discussed. 

The New Michaelmas Daisy Brightest and 
Best.—This new Aster forms the subject of an 
illustration on the front cover of this issue. It is 


am 


THE REV. W. WILKS, M.A., V.M.B. 
The retiring Secretary of the Royal Horticultural 
Society. 


Novi-Belgii form. 
It received an 


a free-growing, well-branched 
The colour is a rich rosy red. 


award of merit from the Royal Horticultural 
Society, when shown by Mr. W. Wells, jun., 
Merstham. 


London Gardens Guild.— We have on different 
occasions referred to the admirable work that 
the London Gardens Guild, under the presidency of 
Mrs. Noel Buxton, is doing in the poorer parts of 
London. Many an East End court has this year 
been made bright with fiowering plants, and 
thousands of poor homes have been brightened 


by well-filled window-boxes. The Guild is making 
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great headway in its good work and there seems 
no bounds to its activities. Branches are being 
formed in many industrial parts of London. The 
Guild needs helpers, and there are various ways 
of lending assistance, t.e., in gifts of plants suitable 
for London gardens, giving lectures, by subscrip- 
tions and prizes. An offer has been received of a 
donation of £120, providing an equal sum can be 
raised by subscription. All interested in this 
work should communicate with the Secretary, Mr. 
R. Sudell, 61, Penrose Street, Walworth, S.E.17. 

Petasetes fragrans.— This flowers during 
December and January, when a few flower-spikes 
and bold, handsome leaves should be gathered 
for indoor decoration. Although the blooms 
are not handsome of colour, a dull lilac, they 
are deliciously scented and make a perfect bouquet. 
To some, perhaps, the perfume may be a bit over- 
bearing, but a vaseful would not be out of place 
in the hall or some large apartment. 

The Winter Sweet (Chimonanthus fragrans) .— 
The flowers of this elegant shrub are frequently 
spoiled by severe weather in the open and do not 
get the chance to fully expand, and are therefore 
often lost for a season. If, however, a few long 
and shapely full-budded shoots are cut and brought 
into the house the quaint flowers will open 
splendidly and give of their sweetness for a 
considerable time; but before putting the shoots 
into the vase they should be scraped a few inches 
from the lower end. Spring-flowering trees and 
shrubs should be treated in the same way, as 
they are a capital change from the monotonous 
cut blooms of Chrysanthemums and their like. 

Chrysanthemum Lord Fisher.—tThis is not 
an unusually large flower, but it is the lovely 
curves and twists of each individual floret, and 
the distinct build of the bloom, which makes it 
loom large before the eye; the flower curls and 
interlaces in intricate fashion, tapering down- 
ward, until the lower florets appear to clasp the 
stem. The summit of the flower is round, and 
it possesses a dense and perfect ‘“‘ middle.” The 
colour is somewhat difficult to describe; one 
wavers between deep apricot or rich orange, or 
is it that rather mythical shade, old gold? The 
plant is just a nice height, from 4} feet to 5 feet, 
is of healthy and vigorous growth, and produces 
plenty of strong cuttings, a point greatly in its 
favour. Under the influence of artificial light 
the colour is entrancing, and in large rooms, it 
should prove of great value, the 
moderate dimensions of the flowers rendering it 
quite one of the best of the large-flowered type 
for this purpose. It is undoubtedly one of the 
greatest acquisitions to these lovely autumn 
flowers, and one has only to see it flowering in 
a general collection of Chrysanthemums, to realise 
its great (beauty. and, ~to see its refinement 
intensified, 


decorative 
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(The Editor is not responsible for the opinions 
expressed by correspondenis.) 


HIBISCUS SYRIACUS. 


HERE were, and probably are now, several 
fine bushes of the Rose of Sharon in the oid 
garden at Brockwell Park, which flowered beauti- 
fully for many years; and, by the way, this o!d 
spot, always well cared for, was a home for many 
fine old tbinzs rarely seen in other gacdens.— 
G. A. CHAMPION. 


WHAT IS AN ENGLISH PLANT NAME? 


R. ROBINSON is quite right. If his little 
girl asked me the name of the plant in qucstion 
I should certainly answer ‘‘ Saxifrage,”’ and for 
this very good reason. Her question would mean, 
not ‘‘ What is Mr. Engleheart’s (or Mr. Robinson’s) 
fancy name for the plant ? ” but “ What is the 
name by which everyone knows it and always has 
known it?” And the true and simple answer is 
“ Saxifrage,’”” a name of excellent sound, and, 
moreover, excellent English, representing the Latin 
element which is as vitally inherent in our tongue 
as the Anglo-Saxon. How far would Mr. Robinson 
press his hobby ? Will he maintain that the word 
“ divine” is un-English or unbeautiful because 
of its Latin origin? Suppose he tampered with 
personal names in the same way and, for instance, 
changed ‘‘ Dorothy ” to ‘‘ Gift o God,” does he 
really suppose the world would follow him? 
No, he may call up into print from the vasty deep 
of his crotchet as many new inventions as he pleases, 
but the trouble is that they refuse to come into 
the common speech.—G. H. ENGLEHEART. 


HAVE been from time to time much interested 

in the various discussions that have taken 
Place with regard to the so-called English versus 
botanical names. Mr. Engleheart is too learned 
for me to attempt to follow in his footsteps, but 
the matter has struck me (an old gardener) in 
a different light. If the name that is supposed 
to be English is applied to all the members of the 
gcnus some decided inconsistencies crop up. 
For instance, the much debated word Rockfoil 
would be appropriate to many species of Saxifraga ; 
but the case of such a one as S. peltata is quite 
different. This forms a tuft of large roundish 
leaves, and is fond of growing by the waterside, 
so that to call this a Rockfoil would be a decided 
misnomer, Another is the term Rockspray as 
given to Cotoneasters in general. No exception 
can be taken in its application to Cotoneaster 
microphylla, which is of a spreading habit; but 
when the tree like C. frigida is termed a Rock- 
spray, the case is different. Personally I do not 
think that many (if any) of these suggested English 
names will come to stay, for a name once cstab- 
lished is very difficult to supersede. We have 
instances of that in the case of Amaryllis, Azalea, 
Poinsettia and Cincraria, which botanists tell us 
should be Hippeastrum, Rhododendron, Euphorbia 
and Senecio.—H. P. 


EUCRYPHIA MOOREI. 


N page 470 * Penhaligon ” asks for information 
regarding Eucryphia Moorei. A plant of 

the rare Eucrvphia Moorci is growing in a pot 
in the Temperate House at Kew. It was raised 
from seeds received from Sydney Botanic Gardens 
in r9r5. Already 6 feet in height in four and a 
half years, this suggests rather quick growth; 
but obviously a plant in a greenhouse in a pot 
grows, at least in height, quicker than if planted 
outside in the open ground. The leaves suggest 
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the specics E. pinnatifida, but, so far, the Kew 
plant has not flowered. Cuttings are not difficult 
to root in sandy soil in a propagating frame with 
slight bottom heat.—A. O. 


“ANNE AMATEUR’S”’? RETORT. 


THANK all my kind critics and have greatly 

enjoycd their remarks (needless to tell you, 
Mr. Editor, the severest of them are as water on 
an old gouose’s back compared with those I reccive 
from the cousins!), It seems funny to gct thymcs 
again in my “sere and yellow leaf” time, 
though ‘‘ Somers” is the only one who has ever 
called me “tart” and “subacid.” This must 
be due to the Food Controller’s wicked with- 
holding of preserving sugar this autumn 
till nearly all our preserving Plums werc 
gone—which was enough to sour the sweetest- 
tempered housewife. I have always been called 
“ peppery” by those who know me best, from 
my youth up until now—more shame for me! 
How horrified my stately conventional Conserva- 
tive mother would have been to hear me described 
as a ‘‘ Character’?! Her constant lament was: 
‘“ I do wish, Nan, you would try to be more like 
other people (and I did—vainly) and sometimes 
think about your clothes and how you look.” 
For in suburban Surbiton in the seventies to be 
“ original” was not ‘‘the correct thing,” and 
though I like pretty clothes, I have always found 
Life full of more intercsting things. 

But to return to rock gardens, I am “of the 
Same opinion still.” It appears to me that all 
my critics miss my main point. Lawns, terraces, 
flower-beds and shrubberies are frankly ‘‘ made,” 
but the usual rock garden pretends—mere or less 
unsuccessfully—to ‘‘ ape Nature.” It is as though 
my bungalow pretended to be a natural bower 
of climbing plants instead of a cottage. Mr. Ross’s 
Dalston garden excites my warmest admiration, 
for I have known Dalston all my life (my grand- 
father lived in Dalston); and the Mulberry 
tree whose fruit staincd my horrid white muslJin 
frock and got me into trouble, grew in a Dalston 


garden. Great are the gardening difficulties 
there ! Sooty atmosphere, cheeky London 
sparrows, and the superabundant and enter- 


prising cats—and, generally, also, slugs galore. 
—ANNE AMATEUR. 


COX’S ORANGE PIPPIN. 


HE two illustrations (page 543) of this Apple 

growing as cordons over archcs displays the 
variety at its best and emphasises my thoughts 
and experience of this Apple—that training as 
cordons is a good method of culture. It matters 
not how the trees are trained, whether over arches, 
or singly in an oblique manner, or even as thin 
bushes, they are gencrally succcssful. Heavy 
crops and better fruit, generally with higher 
colour, are the result. At Sandringham cordons 
of this variety were planted with other varieties 
at the back of the long herbac:ous border leading 
to the dairy, and heavily I have seen them 
cropping. Here, in a small way, I am experi- 
menting with trees planted even closer together 
than 2 feet in rows in the open, with a view of 
testing their adaptability to thick cropping. I 
think the trees can be planted 18 inches apart 
in rows 3 feet wide with a prospect of success. 
Surely this method would merit the words 
‘intensive cuhure.” Trees planted in the autumn 
of 1917 gave this year as many as twelve fruits 
to a tree, of good size and sup.rior colour. Trees 
are easily trained as single cordons from maidens 
by removing the point of growth, thus in- 
ducing side shoots to push from the main stem, 
which quickly form fruit spurs. Careful summer 


pruning too, expcedites this spur formation, 
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giving abundance of light and air, which is one 
means also of warding off attacks of canker, to 
which this Apple is addicted when the soil condi- 
tions are uncongenial. The nearer the roots are 
to the surface the better the results. Summer 
mulchings with half-decayed horse-manure, wood- 
ashes and light, turfy loam will do much to 
encourage surface roots, especially if the soil 
was previously deeply trerched where the subsoil 
is stiff, inclined to clay—if not actually that—so 
as to avoid any stagnation about the roots, whic 
is all against frecdom of growth and in favour of 
cankered shoots.—E. M. Swanmore Hants. 


TITS IN THE FRUIT GARDEN. 


T was quite painful to read in THE GARDEN, 
issue November 15, page 543, that one of your 
correspondents called one of the loveliest little 
English birds a “ pest,” and that he expressed 
“thanks to the hard winters of 1917-1918, their 
numbers were greatly reduced.” Doces he know 
that blue-tits are chiefly insect eaters, and that 
because there are not enough of such birds such 
“pests” as caterpillars and grubs and insect 
blights are extremely plentiful, and destroy far 
more fruit than birds do. One must take one 
season with another. There is no fruit in the 
springtime, and there would be but little in the 
autumn if it were not for the birds.—H. C. F. 


BADLY GRADED AND PACKED 
APPLES. 


OU do well to draw attention to the wretched 
manner in which Apples are sent to market. 
In rural districts I think it is worse than in towns. 
Higglers, who buy many of the Apples in the 
country from small growers especially are the 
worst offenders, as they all too commonly tip 
them from the bushel baskets from which they 
are bought into sacks and often loose in the cart 
or van. It is easy to assume in what condition 
such fruit appears by the time it has passed 
through several hands before the consumer disposes 
of them. In nearly every town markets are 
becoming common for Apples; many in the 
open street, where they are under the gaze of the 
casual passer-by, and to see the number of badly 
graded examples is pitiable and must be detri- 
mental to the vendor, who all too often complains 
of the low prices obtained. Those who intend 
to make fruit-growing an industry, and one they 
hope to make pay, should set themselves to carn 
a reputation after this form. Some few years 
ago I sent into a shipping town in the South of 
England to a purveyor who supplies mail steamers 
largely a quantity of Warner’s King which I was 
quite proud of, being large and free from blemish. 
When next I paid a visit to this shop I enquired 
from the owner what he thought of that lot of 
Apples. His reply was: “I did not see them. 
I enquired who sent that lot in when I saw them 
passing into the store. The reply was, ‘ Oh, 
they come from Mr. Thomson.’ That was good 
cnough for me.” Such a reply was entirely to 
my satisfaction, and has been a valuable lesson 
ever since, and one that could with advantage 
be copied frecly. Even after accepting low prices 
for the inferior fruit, growers cannot amend their 
methods apparently.— FRUIT GROWER. 


HERB COLLECTING. 


HERE is much that is interesting in "“ M. E. L.'s” 
illustrated article on ‘‘ Herb Growing and 
Collecting in France’? (THE GARDEN, page 532); 
and if it did nothing more than remind us how 
wasteful we ar@™n comparison with the French, 
especially hin athe (matter of cooking vegetables 
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and disregarding c2rtain useful herbs and edible 
greenstufis (not to mention fungi), it would be 
worth writing. I have not seen the letter referred 
to in this article; but whatever was then said, 
and even if a caution was given in these columns 
curing the early months of the war, it may he 
well to again warn certain enthusiasts that neither 
herb-collecting nor herb-growing is ‘‘ all beer and 
skittles.” 

As a matter of fact a great deal of irresponsible 
matter has been published in English journals 
about the small fortunes that could be made by 
the collecting or growing of many kinds of medicinal 
and other herbs. Doubtless some of them were 
mere ‘‘pot-boilers,” which are sometimes a 
temptation to many of us to write! Incidentally 
it may be remarked that two of the mcdicinal 
plants most wanted (Hyoscyamus niger and 
Atropa Belladonna) are most difficult to grow, and 
well known to be erratic in their behaviour. 

The Board of Agriculture published in 1918 
a very us<ful leaflet (No. 288) on 
this subject; and Mr. E. M. 
Holmes, of the Pharmaceutical 
Society, wrote with authority in 
the Pharmaceutical Journal an 
article afterwards reprinted. Mr. 
J. C. Shenstone also lectured with 
knowledge of the subject, before 
the Royal Society of Arts, in 
May, 1917. Last year an ex- 
tremely useful little book on 
s‘ Medicinal Herbs and Poisonous 
Plants ” was written by Dr. David 
Ellis and published by Blackie at 
2s. 6d. This modest little volume 
is beautifully printed and has many 
excellent illustrations and dia- 
grams. A perusal of it would not 
only give the reader a little useful 
knowledge of organic chemistry 
and of medicine, but he might 
gain a considerable knowledge of 
botany from its lucid descriptions 
and clear explanations. Speaking 
of Couch Grass (Agropyron re- 
pens), which is referred to by 
“ M. E. L.,” Dr. Ellis points out 
that ‘‘Our present supply drawn 
from our native growths is of 
poor quality. It will therefore 
be necessary to improve the phy- 
siological qualities of our own 
products by careful cultivation if 
we desire to be independent of 
foreign supplies.” 

Is it a fact that ‘‘ the leaves of 
the wild Chicory when blanched 
from the well known winter salad, 
barbe de capucin, so much used in Franc:? 
The leaves of the wild Chicory (Cichorium intybus) 
are, of course, used green in salad, just as 
Dandelion leaves are; but I was under the 
impression that the blanched leaves were usually 
Endive (Cichorium Endivia)? Although Endive 
is a French word, Chicorée means Endive as 
well as Chicory. 

In regard to ‘‘ Euphorbia,” there are fifty 
sp-cies found wild in Franc, and all should be 
handled with care, whether intended for ‘‘ alcoholic 
tinctures” or ‘‘emnergetic vesicants.”"—H. S. 
THOMPSON. 

[When blanched the leaves of Cichorium intybus 
become slender and are much appreciated 11 
France as a salad under the name of barbe des 
capucins. C. Endivia, which possesses the same 
properties as wild Chicory, and is, above all, 
appreciated as a vegetable, is also eaten as a salad 
in France. Two varieties so used are 1’Escarolc 
and Chicoré2 crépue.—Eb.] 
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Notes on Flowering Shrubs 


N. G. HADDEN. 


By 


RICUSPIDARIA LANCEOLATA (per- 
haps better known in gardens as Crino- 
cendron Hookeri) appears to have 
flowered with special freedom this year. 
Having only seen it as a small shrub 
hitherto, it was quite a revelation to see the regular 
trees of this grand Chilian species which thrive 
so luxuriantly in the Chanrel Isles, notably in the 
Caledonia Nurseries in Guerrsey. Here one was 
able to appreciate fully the great Leauty of the 
pendent crimson blesscrrs as they hurg in hundreds 
on the branches overhead. Although a severe 
winter like that of 1916-17 deals very harshly 
with this Tricuspicaria in inland gardens, it is 
such a fire shrub that it is worthy of every effort 


io establish it. Ferturatelyv, cuttings strike 


~ 


ARBOREA, THE LILY OF THE VALLEY 
easily in summer, and the plants grow rapidly in 
rich loam or peat soil. As it sets its flower-buds 
in autumn, a certain amount of protection in 
severe weather is necessary in districts liable to 
hard frosts. The urn-shaped flowers are of a 
peculiarly thick texture, and hang on the plant 
for a considerable time. The _ white-flowered 
T. dependens is usually referred to as a very inferior 
plant to T. lanceolata, but they are so totally 
Cistinct that the comparison seems rather unjust. 
I have orly secen T. dependens in Cornwall, where 
it was in flower in August (when all flowering 
shrubs are precious), and was much struck by the 
beauty of its white blossoms and handsome foliage, 
in its way quite as distinct as T. lanceolata. 
Another notable Chilian shrub which has 
flowered lavishly this year is Desfontainia spinosa. 
It certainly requires a mild district to attain its 
full beauty, and is of slow growth when young ; 
but its scarlet and yellow flowers amid the Holly- 
like leaves are freely borne on plants not more 
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in 1919 


than 2 feet high, while they are of extreme beauty 
on old shrubs of 10 feet in height and as much 
across. Illicium religiosum is another handsome 
shrub for gardens in mild districts, its ivory white 
blossoms being most attractive in May and early 
Jure. 

Embothrium coccineum (the Fire Bush) is a 
truly gorgeous sight when in full bloom. A large 
tree in Guernsey was a blaze of scarlet the first 
week in June, and I saw a few flowers still out in 
August in Cornish gardens. Unfortunately, 
Embothrium is a plant only for the very most 
favoured English gardens, and does not seem to 
be easy either to establish or to increase. Close 
to the Guernsey Embothrium was a noble example 
of Paulowria imperialis in full bloom, and many 


promising shrubs of Magnolia 
Delavayi with its magnificent 
foliage, M. Campbellii (which 


apparently will not flower until 
it reaches the age of atout thirty 
cr forty years !), and the very 
lovely M. Watsoni, which, I 
think, even surpasses M. parvi- 
fiora in the beauty of its blossoms. 
Thanks to the brilliant sunshine 
of August and September, this 
last species has ripened seeds in 
Mr. G. W. W. Blathwayt’s garden 
at Porlock Weir, Somerset, where 
also Acacia falcata was in full 
bloom and has borne seeds from 
which seedlings have been raised 
in the open air. All the Acacias 
which can be grown in the south- 
west are immensely attractive by 
reason of their foliage as well as 
their flowers, most especially A. 


baileyana, in which the finely 
divided leaves are of a most 
entrancing shade of blue. The. 


effect of a few plants of this 
species grouped among dark-leaved 
shrubs is unique. A. armata 
flowers freely while quite a small 
shrub, and is able to withstand 
a moderately severe winter, but 
is probably less hardy than A, 
dealbata, which I have seen in 
full flower with snow lying on its 
branches, 

Olearia macrodonta has been a 
sheet of flower in many gardens 
this year, and appears to be fairly 
hardy in most parts of Southern England. It 
grows rapidly, is easily increased by cuttings, 
and in May and June bears a profusion of large 
heads of snow white Daisy flowers. 

The Bottle-brushes are shrubs which never 
fail to attract attention when growing in the 
open air. A large plant of Metrosideros floribunda 
trained against a south wall in the Candy Gardens, 
Guernsey, was a marvellous sight, covered with 
rich crimson, gold-tipped flowers. Other plants 
of this fine species were in flower in Cornwall 
in August, where several allied species are also 
frown. A young plant of Callistemon pheeniceus 
which I planted out in a warm border last May 
kas made great growth, but I have been unable 
to ascertain if it is considered one of the hardier 
species. Lonicera hildebrandiana planted at the 
same time against a south wall has made shoots 
15 feet long, and»is looking the picture of health, 
but. it must receiyé protection frdm frost, at any 
rate until it has made hard) growth. I saw this 
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glorious Honeysuckle in flower in a cold house 
in Messrs. Veitch’s nursery at Exeter with indi- 
vidual blooms 8 inches in length. As it has 
succeeded admirably in some gardens in the 
Isle of Wight and Devonshire, I am hoping to 
manage it in West Somerset. 

Araujia sericifera (Physianthus albens) has 
been one mass of flowers this year. It is 
growing against a south wall, and was planted 
in May when only 6 inches high ; now it has several 
10-foot shoots. Abutilon megapotamicum has 
borne a number of its quaint yellow flowers like 
tiny Chinese lanterns, whose beauty is greatly 
enhanced by the brilliant red calyces. 

The rich orange yellow flowers of Cassia corym- 
bosa are one of the features of Cornish and South 
Devon gardens, both large and small. It gets 
cut back severely in an unusually hard winter, 
but soon makes strong fresh growth again. It 
would probably succeed in many less favoured 
localities if afforded a certain amount of protection 
when young. Clethra arborea, the Lily of the 
Valley Tree, is another August-flowering treasure 
of South-west gardens, but it is too tender to 
survive an ordinary winter in most districts. 

One of the most interesting plants I have seen 
this year was Erythrina Crista-galli, growing in 
front of a greenhouse in Messrs. Veitch’s Exeter 
nursery. It had made a quantity of shoots fully 
8 feet in height, each bearing a profusion of the 
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CUTTINGS OF PERPETUAL-FLOWERING CARNATIONS 


RAISED IN A FRAME. 


wonderful scarlet flowers, from which its popular 
name of ‘ Lobster-claw” is derived. Such a 
unique subject is worth any amount of care in 
trying to accommodate it outdoors in mild districts. 
Near by, the curious Cucurbitous plant Thladiantha 
dubia was ripening its large egg-shaped fruits 
against a wall. They were still green at the time 
of my visit, but would turn red when ripe. Romneya 
Coulteri has surpassed itself in freedom of flowering 
this season, and still in early October had many 
buds to open. Here in West Somerset the shoots 
are seldom cut down by frost, so that established 
plants attain a height of over 12 feet. It is usually 
regarded as a plant which does not appreciate 
rich manuring, but two of my plants which 
accidentally received copious supplies of very 
strong manure in the early spring, have quite 
eclipsed in vigour and beauty an unmanured 
plant of the same age. 

What an amazing grower is Rosa Movesii! 
I received a small plant last April which has sent 
up three ro-foot shoots already. It fully deserves 
all that has been written in praise of it, and it 
has proved itself to be thoroughly hardy every- 
where. The brilliant scarlet hips are scarcely 
less attractive than its rich crimson flowers of 
a shade which defies description. 

Is Erica ciliaris (Dorset Heath) difficult to 
grow ? I do not recollect ever seeing it in gardens, 
but it is certainly the most striking of our native 
Heaths. It was a great joy to discover it after 
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a long search growing among acres of the common 
Heaths and Ling in one of its Cornish localities. 
The flowers are much larger and of a brighter 
shade than the ordinary Heath, while the ciliate 
leaves have a very distinct soft appearance. A 
young plant has accompanied me home, and so 
far looks happy in a bed of peat and loam. 

Lonicera pileata, of which great things were 
expected, bears its blue berries so meagrely that 
I have discarded it. It has been covered with 
its inconspicuous flowers every spring, but these 
have been succeeded by about ore berry to each 
branch. As a foliage plant it is far inferior to 
L. nitida. 


Propagation of Tree 
Carnations 


HE accompanying illustration shows 

a frame of Perpetual-flowering Carnations 

which were inserted the end of the third 

week in August. Out of a batch of 

about 500 there were, I think, only 
half a dozen which failed to strike. 

The method adopted was t> place a shallow frame 
at the side of a house with almost a north aspect 
and then place therein on a firm ash bottom 
4 inches of prepared sifted soil, a 
great proportion >f which was 
road grit and well decayed leaf 
matter. The soil was pressed 
moderately firm, and good stout 
cuttings inserted regularly in rows 
across the frame until filled, when 
a copious watering was given 


light placed over them. Strict 
attention was paid each morning 
as to shading until the sun’s 
rays had passed over the frame, 
and this was all the attention 
necessary with the exception of 
a light syringing and a little air 
admitted each day. In about 
four weeks the cuttings had made 
sufficient roots to allow the light 
to be moved tor a short while each day after the 
sun had passed and provided no heavy rain was 
falling. Light syringings were given twice each 
day after the first three weeks to keep cuttings 
clean and vigorous and to avoid the wood getting 
too hard. 

Points may be raised for and against this 
method, but having grown plants this way and 
the more usual way of propagating early in the 
year, I am sure better results may be obtained 
for early autumn flowering from plants raised 
by the above method. 

I am now lifting (mid-October) the young plants 
with a mass of roots and potting them into large 
60's, after which they are placed on shelves close 
to the glass in a house which allows of a night 
temperature of about 50°. They get all the 
light possible and plenty of air during the day- 
time when the weather is favourable. By keeping 
them growing in a healthy state very large plants 
in 8-inch pots are obtained for flowering the 
following September. Under this method excellent 
plants may also be obtained for planting outdoors 
in the spring. 


Danesbury Gardens, Welwyn. H. TuRNER. 


ENQUIRY. 
ROSE GENERAL SCHABLIKINE. 
CAN anyone tell me where I can procure twelve 
General Schablikine Roses ? 


Bepton Grange, Midhurst, Sussex. L. Knox. 


through a fine rose can and the. 
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Perpetual Carnations 


COMPOSTS AND FERTILISERS. 
By LAURENCE J. COOK. 


Composts.—I have seen Carnations succeed- 
ing not only in their ideal soil of a yellow loamy 
nature, but even in black soils. Of course, soils 
of a black nature must also possess the necessary 
added ingredients, and the most important of 
these is lime, for black soils, as a rule, are mostly 
lacking in this respect. With regard to the ideal 
soil, a rich yellow turfy loam which has pre- 
ferably been stacked some months previously is 
the best. If this loam is of a sandy nature, so 
much the better, and it should be used in con- 
junction with ingredients, according to the size 
of plant to be potted, as follows. ‘It should be 
tested by squeezing between the thumb and fore- 
finger, and should be of a greasy nature. 

Compost for 2-inch and 3-inch pots.—Two 
parts loam, one part leaf-soil and sand in equal 
proportions, and, if possible, a 7-inch potful of 
wood or bonfire ashes to the barrow-load of soil. 
Well mix and pass through a sieve. 

Compost for 5-inch pots.—Four parts loam, 
a quarter part sand, a quarter part mortar rubble, 
chopped fine, and one part rotted manure. To 
this add an 8-inch potful of wood-ashes and a 
6-inch potful of Carnation fertiliser or bone-meal 
to the barrow-load of soil. This must be thoroughly 
mixed. 

For the larger-sized pots the ingredients should 
be the same, but need not be so finely chopped. 
An experienced grower might vary this accord- 
ing to the nature of his loam. For instance, if 
the loam is of a heavy nature and not turfy, a 
small quantity of leaf-soil is good. Some growers 
have said that leaf-soil is unnecessary for Carna- 
tions, but I quite disagree with them if we are 
dealing with a loam largely devoid of humus 
(decayed vegetable matter). Then, too, if one’s 
loam is already of a sandy nature, less sand than 
that advised would be recommended. 


To Prove the Presence of Lime.—This im- 
portant point may be tested by taking a fair 
sample of the loam, spreading a 3-inch potful of 
it on a tray, and pouring a wineglassful of spirits 
of salts over it. If the liquid effervesces as it 
soaks into the soil, then lime is present ; other- 
wise lime or chalk should be added in the pro- 
portion of a §-inch potful of lime or an 8-inch 
potful of chalk to the barrow-load of soil. 


How to Deal with Unsuitable Soils.—Very 
sandy soils, whether to be used as a compost or 
to grow the Perpetual Carnation as a border plant, 
are improved by the addition of heavier soil well 
mixed with them. Cow-manure is one of the 
best additions to these. Clay soils are more 
troublesome to deal with if they are to be used 
for planting in the open. Such soils should be 
well dug in autumn, adding a heavy dressing of 
sand or road scrapings (from gravel roads, not 
macadam or roads where motor grease is present), 
and burnt garden refuse. Rotted stable manure 
is, of course, one of the best assistants to lighten 
such soils. 


Manures and Fertilisers.—It has been claimed 
during the war that the horticulturist produces 
more from the soil than the agriculturist in an 
intensive way, and, speaking generally, this is 
true; but, also speaking generally, many 
understand less about manures and fertilisers 
than the farmers do. The farmer feeds certain 
crops with certain manures, but many horticul- 
turists, do not, (because they>do not understand 
so well the-needs of their plants. To illustrate 
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this point I would mention that cow-manure for 
light soils and stable manure for normal or heavy 
soils are excellent, but they are far from being a 
complete fertiliser for the Carnation, as they 
cause too sappy a growth, too much leaf and soft 
stem. A suitable fertiliser for Carnations must, 
of course, contain nitrogen available in a slow way. 
Nitrate of soda and sulphate of ammonia are both 
unsuitable, as they are too quick in action. Nitro- 
gen is the ingredient which stimulates growth. A 
good Carnation fertiliser should contain 4 per 
cent. of nitrogen as a minimum. Potash, 
which assists to form stiff stems, may be 
obtained by various ingredients, some of them 
unsuitable for Carnations; but it should not 
be applied by the inexperienced except in the form 
compounded in a Carnation fertiliser. Lime, 
the action of which is better un- 
derstood than the foregoing, is as 
necessary for the Carnation to 
harden its tissues as for the young 
child to form its bones. It assists 
the various ingredients of the soil 
to become available as food for the 
plant, and sweetens sour and acid 
soils which are so unsuitable for 
Carnations. It is, of course, wisec 
for the amateur to use a com- 
pound fertiliser. Obviously one 
manufactured to produce leaves 
and foliage is not the best for 
Carnations, the most important 
feature of which is their flowers.* | 


NEW AND RARE 
PLANTS | 


AWARDS OF MERIT. \ 


Chrysanthemum Barbara 
Field.—A free white-flowered de- 
corative sort singularly pure and 
beautiful, if not betraying much 
strength of stem. The variety, too, 
is of thesoft-petalled type. From 
Captain Maldwin Drummond, 
Cadland Park, Southampton. 

Carnation Mrs. Walter Hemus. 
—A handsome and beautiful pink- 
coloured variety fringed of petal 
and abundantly flowered. Not 
strikingly fragrant, its strength of 
stem, colour and good form are 
jikely to render it among the most 
popular of these useful winter 
fiowers. Shown by Mr. Walter 
Hemus, Hanworth, Middlesex. 

Chrysanthemum Princess 
Mary.—tThis is the deep yellow- 
flowered sport from Queen Mary, 
than which no greater tribute to 
it is necessary. Of handsome parts 
and imposing as a whole, parent 
and offspring are among the most popular 
of exhibition varieties to-day. From Messrs. 
W. Wells and Co., Merstham, Surrey. 

Chrysanthemum Percy A. Dove.—Without 
doubt the best framed and purest white incurved 
-seen for many a day. Of great purity and fine 
build, we cannot speak too highly in its favour. 
Comparatively it is a vastly improved Mrs. F. 
Judsons. From Mr. A. B. Hudd, Farrants Gardens, 
Bickley, Kent. 

The above-named were shown at the Royal 
‘Horticultural Society’s meeting held on Tuesday, 
November 18, 


© This series of articles will shortly be published in book — 


jorm by the COUNTRY Live Library, entitled * IUustrated 
Perpetual Carnations.” 
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1914-BACK TO OUR ROSES-1919 


(Continued from page 555) 


ERHAPS the plain words I write 
now will not please everyone. They 
are straight and to the point, 


which every English gentleman will 

admit is the British way of “ play- 
ing the game.” I allude to the Pernetiana 
Roses. We all know the story of the origin 
of this most famous class, and that at 
last the National Rose Society decided “to 
give honour to whom honour was due,” but 
in how many lists do we see it carried out ? Had 


THE NEW HARDY CHRYSANTHEMUM BARBARA FIELD. 


it been the work of an English, Irish or Scotch 
man and other raisers had not accepted the decision 
of the National Rose Society by not classing it 


in their lists, our blood would have been up and 


we should want to know the reason why; but, 
pardon, perhaps everyone has been too full 
of the war. Be what it may, we must all toe 
the line. Who knows but at this moment some 
new thing is not already formed and some of our 
own will have the same honour. We may have 
in store for us a class quite different, whose 
formation is being keenly watched, and will 
do the same as Pernet-Ducher, create a new 
race. 

Now enter “ the garden of my dreams ” during 
the war in the early morning. In the sunshine 


these words—whose they are I do not know— 
come into my mind, but they are true, so I bring 
you to the Pernetiana rosary : 


“ The kiss of the sun is Pardon, 
The song of the birds is mirth, 
You are nearer God’s heart in a garden 
Than anywhere else on earth.” 


[ am not going to explain the great things 
.M. Pernet-Ducher has done for the Rose world, 
because they are already known. 

I will be merry : 


“ Sing a song to the Garden of Life 
If only you pick a Thistle ; 
Sing a song as you walk along, 
If you can’t sing, well whistle.” 


So hats off to Mr. Easlea. So far as 
I can recollect he is the only one 
who has done his duty. I think 
it is Philip Berks who says 
“ Happiness is the national flower 
of Duty,” so I imagine that Mr. 
Easlea is specially happy among 
his seedlings, for he has been busy. 
with the Pernetiana type and has 
correctly classed them in his cata- 

logue. What other hybridist has 

done so excepting Bees of Chester ? 

None that I can trace yet. Their 

seedlings in lots of classes showing 
in some form or other that Per- 

netiana blood has been used, but 

‘they have not been correctly 

classed. l 

We rosarians with a straight 

: British point of view are waiting 

for the day when the National 
Rose Society decide to present M. 
Pernet-Ducher with one of its 
greatest honours—so richly earned, 
We must give of our best, for he 
has filled our rosaries with the 
greatest treasures they possess in 
our day, as Noisette did in his. 
It is a sad man who in his beloved 
garden lives among his Roses. 
He has given all he possessed, 
his two only sons for France, 
and he has only his wife and 
three girls, and his beloved Roses 
to cheer him on the way. 

In most lists we see Hybrid Teas 
which should be Pernetiana—where 
foliage gives it away— Austrian 
Hybrids, Hybrid Austrian Briars, 

Austrian Briars and their hybrids. Some have 
carelessly got these various classcs ; others have 
raised Roses using the strain which is given away 
in the variety. 

Anyone who understands and sees them growing 
together can soon perceive the pedigree. Leaves, 
thorns, colour of stems, growth and the perfume 
of a bruised leaf help to point out that they are 
not Hybrid Teas, but Pernctianas. | 
(To be continued.) 


Humea Elegans.—These plants are inclined 
to go off badly in cold, damp weather. They should 
therefore be kept in a house, which can be kept 
dry,_and for the next two months water must be 
applied sparingly. 
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OCTOBER FLOWERS AT BATH 


By H. STUART THOMPSON, F.L.S. 


N walking through the beautiful Victoria 
Park at Bath to the Botanical Gardens, both 
under the direction of Mr. Halliburton, one 
could but enjoy on that last Sunday in 
October the exquisite beauty of the ever- 
changing autumn tints, when every tree and shrub 
was lit up by the splendour of the fast declining sun. 
Ten years ago my visit was in spring, and a note 
thereon was published in the Gardeners’ Chronicle, 
June 26, 1909. The park shows little sign of change 


save the seasonal one alluded to. The Tulip. 
Trees (Liriodendron tulipifera) were quickly 
shedding their curious yellowed 
leaves, and leaving the strange 
upright cones of green fruit, 


actually an aggregate of samaras 
upon the receptacle. Fine trees 
they are, but not so magnificent as 
the noble specimens in the park at 
Exeter. Brittle though the branches 
of this tree are, the timber is 
much in demand by cabinet- 
makers, and commonly called 
American white-wood. At Bath 
there is an Arbutus Andrachne, 
introduced from the Levant in 
1724; several species of Æsculus, 
including Æ. californica, which, ten 
years ago, had no fruiting rival in 
Britain ; Tilia petiolaris, one of the 
finest specimens in Europe; Pinus 
halepensis, not often seen in this 
northern clime; Catalpa bignoni- 
oides, introduced from the United 
States of America in 1822; Planera 
Richardi, from West Asia, and 
other interesting specimens. 

Bath is always attractive, but in 
late autumn it surpasses itself. 
Frederic Harrison, in his eloquent 
and charming panegyric of that 
city (reprinted from the Cornhill 
Magazine, April, 1914), pointed out 
how its beauty and majesty are, 
perhaps, unequalled in any city of 


England; and he took notice of 
its parks and gardens as well as 
of its noble buildings when he 
wrote: ‘‘ Bath has as ` many 


gardens as Oxford or Cambridge ; 
and if these gardens and parks and 
terrace walks lack the eternal 
charm of the Gothic colleges, 
chapels, towers and belfries, which 
make the old University cities 


3 ae r Ex 

jn themselves a spiritual educa- Seale: 
tion, yet in compensation the 

gardens of Bath all stand 


embosomed in magnificent land- 
scapes and lofty and distant hill prospects, such 
as surpass any within reach of Oxford or Cam- 
bridge.” 

Walter Savage Landor compared Bath with his 
beloved Florence, and it is true that Pulteney 
Bridge, as seen from the River Avon, which 


it spans in three fine arches surmounted by 
houses and shops, does, with a stretch uf the 
imagination, rec ll the Ponte Vecchio y at 
Florence. Pe 
Coming from Bristol, where most of the public 
parks are mean and disappointing, and suffering 
from years of municipal niggardliness and apathy, 


discouraging to more than one park-keeper who 
has had to struggle against adversity, a visit to the 
parks and public gardens of Bath, Cardiff or 


Exeter is an inspiration. Because Bristol has, in 
the Avon Gorge and Downs, the finest natural 
park in Britain is no reason why its artificial parks 
should remain the dreary places they mostly arc 
and ever were. Moreover, an enlightened super- 
intendent of one of the smaller Bristol parks told 
me recently that children and rough youths at 
once respect a place that is well kept and bedecked 
with flowers. They leave the flowers untouched, 
just as they do not throw stones at an ordinary 
dwelling-house, but only through the broken 
windows of a building already dismantled and awry. 


CLEMATIS NELLIE MOSER, 


But to return to the city of beauty and stateli- 
ness in the hollow of the hills, which, like Bristol, 
has for centuries held a place of mark in English 
literature and art, and which, in the smaller town, 
is reflected in the very shops of its streets. Let 
us briefly notice a few of the ninety flowering 
plants still more or less in bloom on October 26 
in the rock garden and beds adjoining. On some 
of the rockeries were the silvery Anthemis agerati- 
folia, several species of Achillea, Androsace 
lanuginosa, which apparently had appreciated the 
dry summer, for it ‘‘ damps off ’’ so easily in this 
climate; a huge clump of A. sarmentosa, various 
species of Arabis, Silene, Alyssum, Sedum, Erigeron, 
Phlox, Viola, Helianthemum, Corydalis, Saxifraga, 
at least six Campanulas, MHutchinsia alpina, 
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Gentiana acaulis, Potentilla nepalensis, Erodium 
Sibthorpianum and several other species. A 
clump of the lovely Sternbergi lutea from the 
Mediterranean was looking very happy, and so were 
Crocus speciosum, Colchicum autumnale flore 
pleno and others of their kind. Cyclamen neapoli- 
tanum rioted in some of the hollows; Veronica 
corymbosa var. stricta still showed its deep violet 
spikes; and there was a purple-red Primula in 
flower which I knew not. Its two almost stemless 
blossoms sprang from a mass of crenate leaves like 
those of violets. . 

Among the many other plants in bloom may be 
mentioned Geranium grandiflorum, whose blossoms 
are of the same exquisite blue as those of G. 
pratense, but with smaller, more delicate leaves 
on shorter stems ; Senecio tangieticus from China ; 
Linosyris vulgaris, which still 
grows wild in Somerset; and 
a number of blue, mauve and 
purple Asters, including the 
common A. Amellus, which, in 
the autumn, decorates the slopes 
of many a lake or woodland in 
France and Switzerland. A. 
Thomsoni, named after Hooker’s 
collaborator in the ‘‘ Flora Indica,” 
is also at Bath, and may be 
but a Himalayan counterpart of 
the European plant, Then there 
were Abelia chinensis, Hibiscus 
syriacus, two kinds of Chlero- 
dendron and Phygelius capensis. 
The deep blue flowers of Cerato- 
stigma plumbaginoides look 
especially well when the foliage 
has turned a rich red, as at 
present. The purple-berried Phy- 
tolacca decandra does well at 
Bath; and on one of the detached 
rockeries is a fine prickly mass 
of Astragalus Tragacantha, with 
woody stem 1 inch in thickness. 
It was supposed from this plant 
of rocks and sands in the western 
Mediterranean that we got our gum 
tragacanth, but A. gummifer yields 
the chief supply. Astragalus aris- 
tatus is the spiny representative 
of that great genus so often seen 
in the Alps and other mountains 
from the Western Pyrenees to 
Greece. 


Clematis Nellie Moser 


on a Spruce Fir 


THE use of the Clematis as a 
good flowering climber is but 
poorly realised even where much 
otherwise good gardening is 
practised; in fact, it is quite 
remarkable the number of gardens one has 
at one time or other looked round and not 
seen a specimen. Yet how beautiful it is when 
seen on trellis-work, on tripods of poles as at Kew, 
or entwining itself among Rose trees and other 
climbers. Here it is shown clambering in and out 
an unsatisfactory tree of Spruce Fir. For some 
reason or other the Fir did not progress, and so 
the opportunity was taken to put plants of the 
Clematis around it, rather than take up the tree. 
In course of time a much better picture can 
be imagined as the result of this plant- 
ing. This particular variety has silvery white 


flowers with a pink shade towards the 
edgeshof the (petals)\'and (a reddish bar down 
the centre. C. TURNER, 
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YUCCA GLORIOSA 


As a reader of THE GARDEN I am venturing to 
ask your advice about my Yuccas. As you 
will see by the accompanying photograph, they 
have been very beautiful; but the last few years, 
instead of blooming in the summer, they try to 
flower in the winter, pushing up great blooming 
heads in October and November, which get cut 
with the cold and come to nothing. Can you 
suggest any way by which they can be induced 
again to bloom in summer? I have cut off the 
bloom heads this month.—A. G. May, Tremeer, 
St. Tudy, Cornwall. i 

[We fear there is no way of preventing Yucca 
gloriosa from throwing up flower-spikes in the 
winter months. It is a native of some of the 
warmer United States, whose climate allows the 
bloom to come to perfection at any season, as it 
does also in the South of Europe. When a young 
growth has attained a certain size and strength 
it throws up a bloom whatever the time of year. 
The only way to ensure having Yucca bloom in 
summer only is to plant the smaller 
Yucca filamentosa, which is faithful 
to July and August. The spikes 
are not so massive as those of 
Y. gloriosa for the whole plant is 
much smaller, but on well-established 
clumps they are numerous and highly 
effective.—Ep. ] 


Plants That Look 
Well Together 


PERHAPS I am rather late in adding 
my experiences to those that were 
published on this subject: in Tue 
GARDEN some time ago, but here are 
some quite accidental arrangements 
that pleased me: Solanum crispum 
and Rosa sinica Anemone growing 
up a wall and blossoming at the 
same time. Crocus speciosus, which 
increases rapidly here, has made a 
groundwork to clumps of Aster 
acris and Aster Amellus. Then we 
planted Aster Mrs. Huson (or Hudson) 
Morris in front of a large group of 
Sweet Pea Prince George, which 
clashes in colour with most other Sweet 
Peas. I am much interested in the 
Rambler Roses recommended by 
“ White Lady ” in Tne GARDEN of 
August 9, but though I have many 
Rose catalogues, I cannot find Purity 
or Sander’s White in any of them, 
nor can I find Petit Louis, Dr. Henri Neuprcz or 
Paul Noel, which Mr. G. Taylor mentions in THE 
GARDEN of August 30. I like a variety of Ramblers, 
and do not care to have a garden with only Dorothy 
Perkins and Hiawatha, beautiful as these both 
are. François Juranville is a great favourite of 
mine. 

Hodsock Priory, Worksop. AGNES MELLISH. 

[I am glad to be able to tell Miss Agnes Mellish 
that both Roses Purity and Sander’s White appear 
in Mr. Easlea’s catalogue for 1919, Sander’s White 
among “The Rambling and Climbing Roses,” 
and Purity among the new Roses; he describes 
it as a Hybrid Wichuraiana. Our plant of Purity 
was given us four or five years ago by Dr. Williams, 
and has been a very delightful possession ; but 
when I wrote of it this August I had no idea how 
good an autumn bloomer it can be. It has 
flowered steadily all through September and 
October, and even now, in mid-November, has 
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a few blossoms. Of the three varieties mentioned 
by Mr. G. Taylor in THE GARDEN of August 30, 
Petit Louis is also to be found in Mr. Easlea’s 
catalogue. I should be glad to know from Mr. 
Taylor where Dr. Henri Neuprez and Paul Noel 
can b2 obtained? I agree with Miss Mellish in 
thinking the coppery-rose-coloured François Juran- 
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ville, with its handsome dark foliage and deliciously 
fruity fragrancs, quite one of the most desirable 
of all the Wichuraianas; the orange salmon buds 
and bright polished foliage of Léontine Gervais 
make this variety also indispensable. Mr. Walter 
Easica’s address is Danecroft Nursery, Eastwood, 
Leigh-on-Sea, Essex.— WuITE Lapy.] 


BORDER 


FLOWERS 


NE of the most useful and hand 
some families of perennial plants 
for the herbaceous border are the 
Heleniums. Easy of growth in 
practically all soils, they require but 

little attention after becoming established. 
Possessing constitutional vigour and hardiness, 
they provide large quantities of boom for 


H. pumilum magnificum.—A very fine variety 
for the table or exhibition, of a beautiful golden 
yellow colour, with yellow centre. It commences 
to flower in July. In order to retard blooming 
operations of some of these plants, so as to obtain 
first-size exhibition flowers for early autumn shows, 
it has been my practice to grow plants between 
clumps of Lupines, so that when the latter are 
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the greater the 
autumn. 

The following selection, set out approximately 
in order of flowering, will be found to give invariable 
satisfaction : 

Helenium Boianderi.— This, the earliest- 
flowering variety, commences to boom in June. 
The colour is yellow, with dark centre. l 

H. Hoopesii.—Bright orange yellow flowers of 
good size on branching stems. 

H. grandicephalum cupreum.—One of the 
most strikingly handsome of the summer-b!ooming 
Heleniums. The richness of the old gold colour 
is unique among summer flowers. This variety 
possesses lasting freshness and quality in a marked 
degree, and as each branch continues to send 
out flowering laterals for many weeks, the appear- 
ance of staleness on the plant is hidden from view 
in a remarkably successful manner, It blooms 
from July onwards. 


part of summer and 


cut down after flowering, the Helenitums com 
along as required. 

H. autumnale Kelwayi.—Colour gold, lightly 
marked red. Flowers large. Height 4 to 5 feet. 

H. grandicephalum striatum.—This variety 
is somewhat of the cupreum shade—orange, 
striped crimson—but scarcely as bright, with 
blooms of less size. It is the tallest of the 
Heleniums, and commences to bloom in August. 

H. Bigelovii—A popular variety of a rich 
yellow colour with a centre of brown. Of compact 
habit and grows fairly tall. 

H. Riverton Gem.—Coppery red in colour, 
this variety bears very large, handsome heads of 
bloom on long stems. A splendid doer, and one 
of the best of the autumn section. 

H. Riverton Beauty.—Lemon yellow with 
black centre, rather taller.than the preceding, 
which, \together with Riverton Beauty, are two 
of the newest introductions. B. W. Lewis. 
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The Principles and Prospect of British 
Forestry.—IX 


By SIR HERBERT MAXWELL, BART., 


HE genus Picea—Spruce family—has 

probably contributed more timber for 

the use of man than any other race of 

conifer. A considerable number of new 

species have been introduced of late 
years from Asiatic forests; but these have not 
been long enough with us to enable an estimate 
to be formed of their value in British forestry. 
Mention, however, may be made of one species, 
P. jezoensis, Carrière, a tree now recognised as 
specifically identical with the two varieties formerly 
classed separately as P. hondoensis and ajanensis. 
Introduced to Britain about 1880, it has displayed 
such vigour and promise as to seem well worthy 
of the attention of planters. A native, in its various 
forms, of Japan, Manchuria and Eastern Siberia, 
the timber is pronounced by Mr. Elwes, who spent 
a night in a factory in the forest where the timber 
was being cut up for export, to be ‘“ probably 
as good as that of other spruces.” My own 
experience of the species is limited to a hundred 
-or so which we planted mixed with Abies nobilis 
sixteen years ago. This morning I took the 
Cimensions of one which happens to stand in a 
position allowing it to be measured, and found 
that it is 39 feet high with a girth of 25} inches. 
Certainly it agrees far better than Norway spruce 
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with a maritime atmosphere and exposure, which 
may be taken in connection with Mr. Elwes’s 
description of its growth on the west of the island 
of Yezo (the northern island of Japan), ‘‘ where it 
is found in cold, marshy localities immediately 
behind the dunes, only separated from the sea by 
a growth of Rosa rugosa and shrubby Quercus 
dentata.” —(Elwes and Henry, page 86.) This 
tree is reported as attaining a height of 150 feet 
in its native forest, and the rapidity of its growth 
in Scotland may be judged by Dr. Henry having 
measured one at Benmore, near Dunoon, about 
twenty-five years planted, standing 52 feet high 
in 1905 with a girth of 4 feet 4 inches. I shall say 
no more about P. jezoensis at present, as it has 
not passed through the experimental stage in 
Britain, save that it is an exceedingly beautiful 
spruce, with silvery backs to the leaves, and that 
care should be taken in purchasing seed that P. 
alcockiana, an inferior species with which it has 
often been confounded, be not supplied in place 
of the genuine article. 

Closely allied to P. jezoensis, and scarcely to 
be distinguished from that species in the seedling 
stage, is the Menzies or Sitka spruce, Picea sitch- 
ensis, Carriére, whereof the principal forests are 
on the seaboard of Alaska and British Columbia. 
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Introduced to Great Britain by Douglas in 1831, 
it ‘found scant favour as an ornamental tree, 
and it is quite recently that its true value as an 
element in British woodland has been recognised. 
When planted as an isolated specimen, which was 
the usual test to which foreign conifers used to be 
subjected, the Sitka spruce throws out immensely 
long and numerous side branches, rendering the 
trunk coarse and wholly unsuitable for serviceable 
timber. As an ornamental tree it was condemned 
by reason of its tendency, especially in dry soil 
and inland districts, to drop its needles in summer, 
which gave it a rusty, unsightly appearance. 
Now, however, planters have realised that in this 
spruce we possess what will probably prove to 
be as valuable an addition to the list of forest 
trees suitable for British soil and climate as the 
Douglas fir and Japanese larch. It possesses 
this advantage over both these species in thriving 
vigorously in poor, ill-drained land, where Scots 
pine and common spruce cannot survive. Its 
growth is exceedingly rapid, quite equal to that 
of the Douglas fir, with this advaitage over that 
species that, being a maritime tree, it is far more 
patient of wind, sending up its strong, stiff leader 
erect, even in severe exposure. Sitka spruce 
planted here in the spring of 1912 have reached a 
height in seven years of 22 feet with a girth of 
124 inches. Owing to this rate of growth and 
the tendency towards lateral branching, this 
spruce is not suitable for mixed planting. It 
should be grown in pure forest, setting the trees 
at 4 feet, or even 5 feet, apart, subsequent thinning 
to be conducted with strict care to maintain 
close canopy, in order to produce clean boles 
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1.-—-SIITKA SPRUCE 300 YBARS OLD, BRITISH 
Note the clean straight boles, the result of close planting and strict 
care in thinning. 


COLUMBIA, FIG. 2.—SITKA SPRUCE AGE 66,sCRAIGO, FORFARSHIRE, 
Note the mischievous-effect of allowing the trés t ihrow out side 


branches to ihe delriment or the timber. 
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like those shown in Fig. 1, a view 
taken in a forest in British Columbia ; 
whereas in Fig. 2, showing Sitka 
spruce sixty-six years old at Craigo, 
Forfarshire, the mischievous effect 
may be seen of allowing the trees 
freedom to throw out side branches, 
to the great detriment of the timber, 
every branch causing a knot in the 
deal. It may be noted also that 
these trees at Craigo, like all others 
of the species grown in open order 
oc singly, have widely buttressed 
boles, involving a considerable waste 
of timber in felling; whereas the 
Columbian trees stand like huge 
cylinders, without any spread at the 
base. The difference is the result of 
different conditions of growth. 
The humus or forest soil accumu- 
lating in the profound stillness of the 
primeval forest has risen high enough 
to bury the buttresses, while the 
wind has swept the ground clear 
among the scattered trees of Craigo. 

The timber, though not equal in 
strength to that of Douglas fir, is 
quite as good as that of anv other 
spruce, and large quantities of it are 
imported for use in Great Britain. 
Of late years it has come into 
special request for the construction 
of aircraft, combining the qualities 
of lightness, elasticity and durability. 
In all districts within maritime in- 
fluence, especially on poor wet land 
unsuitable for other conifers, Sitka 
spruce planted in considerable mass 
seems likely to be more profitable than any 
other of the genus. But though the land be 
wet owing to imperfect drainage, it must not be 
subject to inundation. We lost a considerable 
number of young trees which were flooded 
through the stopping of a watercourse, followed 
by hard frost. 

I agree with Mr. Elwes in his opinion that the 
common or Norway spruce (Picea excelsa) has 
been planted in British woodlands far more 
extensively than its merits warrant. It is a 
favourite with nurserymen and the old school 
of foresters, for the seed is cheap and germinates 
freely, the young trees are exceptionally patient 
of transplanting and form 
more valuable species. Consequently spruce has 
been a well nigh inevitable ingredient in all mixed 
planting. It is, however, a bad companion 
for larch, and should never be planted with 
that tree, because the spruce louse (Chermes 
abietis) breeds in alternate generations on spruce 
and larch. It does little, if any, harm to the 
spruce; but is very injurious to the European 
larch, and may be reasonably suspected of 
promoting the larch-canker, both by lowering the 
vitality of its host and by creating innumerable 
lesions which admit the 
Dasiscypha. 

The spruc> competes with the silver fir in the 
claim to be the loftiest European tree, and there 
are many specimens over 100 feet high in the 
Midland districts of England and Scotland. But 
it is very impatient of salt-laden winds, and 
should never be planted within the influence of 
a maritime atmosphere; for although the trees 
may grow bravely for five and twenty 
after that age they become rusty and unsightly 
in such districts. Moreover, the timber produced 
in the moist climate of the greater part of these 
islands is coarse and knotty, owing to the persist- 
ence of dead side branches. In the plantation 
at Keir, shown in Fig. 3, the side branches 
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FIG. 3.—NORWAY SPRUCE AGE 35 YEARS, AT KEIR, DUNBLANE. 


have been pruned off. Foresters in general 
will not agree with me, perhaps, in the opinion 
that British woodcraft would suffer no detriment 
if the planting of Norway spruce were entirely 
abandoned. There are several species of Picea 
well qualified to supersede it. The Caucasian 
spruce (P. orientalis) is far better adapted for 


forming forest within the influence of sea winds. 
It is also a much more beautiful tree and in its 
native Caucasus reaches a height of 180 feet; 
but it is slower in growth than the Norway spruce, 
still more so than the Sitka spruce, and, unless 
planted pure, is liable to be overtopped by other 


conifers or by hard woods. 


SPRAYING POINTS AND PROBLEMS 


HE pity of it is that those who condemn 

Spraying can put forward no better 

means of combating the enemies of plant 

life, and would seem to encourage the 

practice of allowing pests and diseases 
to go unmolested, and there are many, alas! who, 
although professing love of gardening, are too 
ready to agree with the suggestion that this irksome 
task should be evaded. 

One of the commonest causes of failure may 
undoubtedly be traced to the use of inefficient 
Sprays. Advice is too often given for the home 
preparation of spraying compounds, and this has 
induced many to play with chemicals of the real 
nature of which they are ignorant. Thus it has 
happened that ill-balanced mixtures have been 
used which, they are ill-balanced, fail 
in effectiveness, and instead of realising this as 
the cause of failure, the user has convinced himself 
and others that spraying is useless. In the mixing 
of such preparations as Bordeaux or Burgundy 
mixture, arsenate of lead paste, caustic alkali 
wash, or even lime sulphur, purity and strength 
of the ingredients have even more to do with success 
than accuracy in weight or measure, and it is 
arrant folly for any gardener who has neither 
adequate knowledge or convenience to test and 
blend chemicals to attempt to make these prepara- 
tions at home. 


because 


There is no lack of fully qualified talent in the 
well equipped chemical works where proprietary 
brands of all the most useful sprays are put up 
for sale ready made. The firms engaged in this 
business have shrewdness enough to know that 
their only assurance of permanent success lies in 
maintaining a high standard of efficiency in every- 
thing they turn out and, without particularising, 
we may with that the 
specialities of the well known firms, such as Corry, 
Cooper and Newphews, Cook and Sons, White, 
McDougall, the Boundary Chemical Company, G. H. 
Richards, who advertise in 
THE GARDEN, are capable of performing the 
tasks for which they are prepared, and a little 
additional first 


every confidence say 


and several others 


cost in securing efficiency is 
the reverse of waste. i 
Another frequent cause of failure is that spraying 
is deferred too long. In the majority of cases 
it is too late to spray whe the presence of a pest 
or disease is apparent to the naked eye. In the 
case of insect pests it is possible to kill some, 
although in many cases it is simpler and safe 
to prevent attack by spraying with some nauseous 
fluid that will ward off the breeders at the season 
they are wont to approach the trees or plants to 
deposit their_eggs. So far as fungoid diseases 
are concerned, dtyisysttli more important that 
spraying) should\-be“-reoégniSed as a preventive 
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rather than a curative measure, for most of the 
spores of fungi which are parasitic to plant life 
strike their filaments into the inner tissues of the 
leaf or stem as soon as activity commences, and 
hencsiorth they are safely entrenched beyond 
the power of chemical penetration that would not 
harm the plant more than the fungus. . Thus 
mycologists and pathologists have found the only 
practicable method is to coat over the whole 
surface of a tree or plant with a protective film 
which will not injure the leaf or stem, but will 
barricade the whole surface against penetration 
by the filaments of the fungi spores. 


So far as ascertaining the best time to use the 
different sprays for different pests is concerned, 
the frequent articles appearing in these columns 
furnish information which should be preserved 
for future reference. Some of the manufacturing 
chemists, also, publish serviceable spraying calen- 
dars, and all are glad to give enquirers information 
that will help to ensure the success of their goods. 

Much depends upon the machine used and the 
amount of care and discretion exercised in adjust- 
ing nozzles, keeping pumps in good order, and 
thorough cleanliness. There are machines on 
the market of wide variation in size, pattern and 
construction, It is sometimes asked what justifi- 
cation there can be forsomany models. Naturally, 
some patterns simply exist to compete with 
similar ones of other manufacturers, but when we 
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Others are on broad-wheeled carriages to facilitate 
transit over soft, cultivated ground, but these are, 
after all, only minor distinctions. 

The vital points for consideration are that a 
machine shall be adequate to requirements, but 
no larger or more cumbersome than is really 
necessary. The pump should be powerful, but 
easy working. Every machine of larger size than 
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3 gallon capacity should be fitted with an agitator 
that will keep the fluid in constant motion to 
prevent setticment of the heavier ingredicnts 
of the wash or the floating of oily or greasy sub- 
stances. No machines should be chosen if its 
working parts are inaccessible, for much trouble 
will be involved if a washer, valve or pump cannot 
readily be removed or repaired. 


GARDENING OF THE WEEK 


FOR SOUTHERN GARDENS. 


The Kitchen Garden. 


Cauliflowers.—Young plants in frames must 
be very carefully handJed during the winter months. 
Give them plenty of air whenever outside conditions 
are favourable, drawing the lights right off when 
the weather is mild. 

Lettuce.—Give abundance of air to Lettuce 
growing in frames during mild weather, but close 
the frames at night when sharp frost threatens and 
cover the lights with mats and litter. 

Turnips.—All roots which are large enough for 
use may now be lifted and placed in their winter 
store. They will keep quite well if placed in heaps 
outdoors and covered with ashes, but the heaps 
must not be made too large or there will be danger 
of ‘‘ heating.” 

Parsnips.—This crop is best left in the ground 
digging them up as required; but in case of a 


walls and fences should have their spurs as near 
the walls as possible for protection against late 
frosts. Spurs which have been allowed to grow 
too far from the wall should be cut well back. 
Bush trees must be kept well thinned out so that 
the sun can penetrate right through. Spurs also 
must be judiciously thinned if they are too 
numerous. It is only by this means that strong 
healthy fruit buds are formed. Cordon Pears 
must be root-pruned every two or three years 
in order to keep them in a healthy, fruit-bearing 
condition. If the roots have got down to an 
undesirable subsoil, the trees must be lifted. 
Keep the roots as near the surface as possible 
when replanting the trees and mix a little fresh 
loam, old lime rubble and wood-ashes with the 
old soil. Plant firmly and place a mulch of short 
manure Over the roots when finished. 


The Flower Garden. 


Shrubberies.—Plant deciduous shrubs as soon 
as possible so that the shrubberies may be cleared 


Negrillonne long and deep-eyed purple black tubers. 


see one firm turning out a whole range of sizes 
and styles we may be sure there is concrete reason 
for this. As a matter of fact, there are very good 
reasons, some of which may be indicated. It 
may be said in the first place that even where 
only a bed of Roses, a few fruit bushes or cordon 
Apple trees are grown, a spraying machine is 
preferable to a syringe, because the fluid can be 
more evenly, finely and economically distributed. 
Hence the justification for the small hand sprayers, 
most of which are fitted with pumps to charge the 
machine with compressed air. 

Where bush and pyramid trees, wall fruits and 
breadths of Potatoes are grown something larger 
and more powerful is required, and here the 
knapsack machine, such as the Vilmorel, comes 
intoitsown. For Potatoes or Roses a 2-foot lance 
on a length of rubber hose is adequate, but 
for fruit trees a lance of 6 feet in length is necessary 
in order that the spray may be carried to the tops 
of the trees. All good makes of machines are 
fitted with interchangeable nozzles of fine, medium 
and coarse bore, and it is essential that the nozzle 
shall be of best quality and workmanship, and that 
the right one shall be used for every purpose. 

Beyond the knapsacks we have machines ranging 
from a g gallon or 1o gallon tank or barrel on 
huge horse-drawn or motor-driven 
machines, Some of these are made of metal, 
and others, specially made for corrosive fluids, are 
of wood. Some are built on narrow lines to adapt 
them for use between narrow rows of nursery stock, 
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A TRIAL OF BLACK POTATOES, 
A dish of Congo purple when cooked. 


long spell of hard frost they should be covered 
with litter or Bracken to keep the ground from 
freezing. 

Digging and Trenching.—Push on with this 
important work whenever conditions are favour- 
able. Trenching in many gardens has been 
neglected during the past five years through lack 
of labour; indeed, conditions in this respect are 
still very difficult, making it impossible to do much 
trenching. Large breadths of land may be 
ploughed, especially where main crop Potatoes 
are to be grown. 


Fruit Under Glass. 


Pot Fruit Trees.—Where a collection of fruit 
trees are grown in pots it is wise to pot up a few 
‘“maidens’’ every year to replace or supplement 
older trees. Pot them up as soon as they arrive 
from the nurseryman. Comparatively small pots 
should be used at this potting, and the pots must 
be well drained or the soil will become water- 
logged and sour before the roots have filled the 
pots. Cut the strongest roots well back to 
encourage fibre. When potted, plunge them in 
ashes or Bracken in a position which is sheltered 
from heavy rains. Pruning must not be done till 
the trees are on the point of bursting into growth. 
They may then be cut back to four or five buds. 

Propagating Young Vines.—These are usually 
propagated by cuttings, or *‘ eyes,” planted early 
in the New Year. When pruning old Vines select 
suitable shoots for this purpose. Those of moderate 
strength and thoroughly matured will give best 
results. Tie them in bundles, carefully label 
them and heel them in at the foot of a north wall 
till they are needed for propagation. 


The Hardy Fruit Garden. 


Pears.—The pruning of Pears may be pro- 
ceeded with at any time now. Trees growing on 


The Black Potato from Peshawar, 


of fallen leaves and weeds. Leaves and rubbish 
may be dug into the ground with advantage. 

Early-Flowering Chrysanthemums.—It is not 
safe now to leave the roots of Chrysanthemums 
in the open ground. They should be lifted and 
placed closely together in cold frames, covering 
them with soil. They may be propagated early 
in the year by cuttings or division of the roots. 


Plants Under Glass. 


General Work.—When Poinsettias have fully 
developed their bracts, discontinue feeding and 
water the plants with great care. Keep the 
atmosphere dry and air the house when the weather 
is favourable, Place into heat a few plants of 
Lilac, Pyrus and Azalea mollis. A few pots of 
early Tulips may also be started when they are 
well rooted. E. HARRISS. 

(Gardener to Lady Wantage.) 

Lockinge Gardens, Wantage, Berks, 


FOR NORTHERN GARDENS. 


The Kitchen Garden. 


Digging.—-Whenever circumstances permit this 
work should be proceeded with on all possible 
occasions. It should be remembered that the 
success of the crops largely depends on the proper 
working and manuring of the soil. This early 
digging is especially beneficial on soils of a heavy 
and retentive nature. Where time permits most 
soils should be dug two spits deep, leaving the 
surface as rough as possible. All soils of a clayey 
nature will be much improved by the addition 
of gritty matter, such as ashes and rubble; also 
leaf-soil and decayed vegetable matter. 

Turnips.—This,cropy cannot» be expected to 
makecany further growthy and reeeity Swedes 
can stand a good deal of frost, it will well to 
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have them taken up and stored. This can be done 
much in the same way as Potatces—pitted in the 
open—only that they do not require anything like 
the same amount of covering. A slight covering 
of dry leaves or straw will be sufficient in most 
cases to keep the roots sound. 


The Flower Garden. 


Christmas Rose.—To have a display of these 
welcome flowers by Christinas they will require 
some protection. There is nothing Fetter for this 
purpose than to cover them with ordinary hand- 
lights. This will not only draw out the flowers, 
but also keep them clean. A few roots could, 
of course, be lifted and potted and placed in a 
greenhouse, where they will soon come on. 

Bedding Piants.—Cuttings of the various 
bedding plants that were inserted in frames should 
be frequently examined. Remove any decayed 
leaves and stir up the soil with a pointed stick to 
prevent Mcss growing. In order to harcen the 
plants, admit a little air during spells of mild 
weather. 


Plants Under Glass. 


Fuchsias.—When these plants have cast their 
leaves, water should be entirely withheld. Lay 
the plants on their side under a stage or a frost- 
proof shed until February or March, when they 
should be taken out and pruned. Late-struck 
plants should be kept growing. 


Poinsettias.— As soon as the bracts of the mest 
forward plants begin to show colour feeding should 
be discontinued. Later plants, however, may still 
be fed liberally and be afforded a situation where 
they will get the maximum cf light. Do not let 
the temperature fall below 60°, otherwise they are 
apt to lose their leaves and so become unsightly. 


Fruit Under Glass. 


Strawberries.—Those plants in pots intended 
for forcing should now be placed in cold frames. 
Where Strawberries are required early a number 
should be prepared for forcing. Remove weeds 
and decayed leaves and examine the drainage and 
correct any stoppage. Apply a top-dressing cí 
loam with a sprinkling of some gcod artificial 
manure. Start the plants slowly into growth in a 
temperature ranging from 50° to 55°. Very little 
water will be required fer some time to come, 
and when water is applied it should be at the same 
temperature as the house. 

JOHN HIGHGATE. 

(Head-gardener to the Marquis of Linlithgow.) 

Hopetoun, South Queensferry, Linlithgow, 


A Trial of Black Potatoes 


THrovucu the kind offices of Messrs. Barr and 
Sons, King Street, Covent Garden, we received 
in the spring tubers of five deep purple or so-called 
black varieties of Potatoes. The varieties, of 
primitive appearance, were reccived under the 
following names: Congo, Negresse, Francisa 
nigra, Black from Peshawar, and Negrillonne. 
The tubers were sprouted in shallow trays and 
planted on May 2—a very late date. The foliage 
of all the black varieties remained green long 
after all others planted about the same time 
had died down. The tops were green even after 
frosts, and there was no trace of disease. The 
tubers were lifted at the end of September. 

The variety Congo gave the best tubers; 2}025. 
seed produced a crop of 4lb. The crops were 
light, which is not surprising, as they were grown 
in a hot, sandy soil. Negrillonne was next in 
quality; the blackish tubers were deep-eycd, 
long and of irregular shape. The Black from 
Peshawar closcly resembled Congo. The tubers 
were deep-eyed, but not so long. 

All five of the varietics when cooked produced 
a vary uncommon and novel appearance. The 
water in which they were peeled, likewise the 
water in which they were cooked, turned an inky 
black. The Potatoes before cooking were a very 
deep violet colouwr—almost black; they cook a 
lighter colour all through. The flavour is pleasant, 
mot unlike that of baked chestnuts and inclined 
to be mealy. H.-C. 
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ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


IF the fortnightly meeting held on November 1% 
was not notable for great extent, it was at least 
remarkable for not a few exhibits of a high order 
of merit, educational value and cultural skill, 
the primary things for which horticultural exhi- 
bitions were established. For example, the 
unique exhibit of Potatoes from Messrs. Sutton 
and Sons, Reading, and for which the gold medal 
awarded, in view of the enormous importance 
of the Potato at this time, appeared but an 
inadequate recognition, was in the nature of a 
revelation, the seedlings an earnest of that enter- 
prise and zeal whose main object is to achieve, 
to overcome, to leave no stone unturned in order 
to defeat the dreaded wart disease, which, unfortu- 
nately, threatens the Potato in more than one 
direction. And remembering that the hundred 
or so dishes of seedlings on view were but the 
residue—a selection, as it were—of some 70,000 
seedlings raised many years ago and which have 
been tested again and again, some idea may be 
formed of the stupendous nature which such work 
involves. Apart from this, the remarkable collec- 
tion of fruit from Aldenham, while demorstrating 
the highest cultural skill, also paid high tribute 
to a phase of gardening which leaves nothing to 
be desired. Excellent fruit came also from 
Messrs. Whitelegg and Co., while an interesting 
exhibit of Potatoes was sent up from the Society's 
Gardens at Wisley. From the flower standpoint 
the Chrysanthemum was still good, many excellent 
groups being arranged. Carnations, too, and 
Orchids played a part, while the Nerines from 
several sources gave welcome touches of colour 
among the rest. 


FRUIT AND VEGETABLE COMMITTEE. 


Present: C. G. A. Nix, Esq. (chairman), and Messrs. 
W. Poupart, G. P. Berry, O. Thomas, F. Gordon, G. 
Reynolds, E. Beckett, W. H. Divers, E. A. Bunyard, 
H. Markham, Q. F. Tinley, A. R. Allan, A. Bullock and 
G. Kelf. 

FRUIT AND VEGETABLES. 

Taking these seriatim, nothing finer in the first named 
section has probably ever been seen inside the Vincent 
Hall than the gold medal exhibit of fruits set up by Mr. 
E. Beckett, gardener to the Hon. Vicary Gibbs, Aldenham 
House, Elstree, Herts, the remarks as true of Grapes 
as of Apples and Pears. In his vegetable exhibits for 
years past Mr, Beckett has clearly shown that the exhibi- 
tor’s art can be wedded to high cultural skill, while in the 
exhibit we are now reviewing like talents were demon- 
strated with some of the finest fruits we have ever seen 
staged. Size, colour and finish went hand in hand, 
Supplementing these, or working in conjunction with 
them, was a perfection of taste and discrimination which 
has yet to be equalled in the exhibition arena—it can 
hardly be excelled. In the background graceful Palms 
formed a canopy over superbly finished Grapes. Inver- 
spersing with them here and there richly coloured Crotons 
only made for a more brilliant whole. Some 150 dishes 
of fruits were shown, and about thirteen stands of Grapes. 
Of these, Appley Towers, Cooper’s Black, Gros Maroe 
and Muscat of Alexandria were very fine, the berries 
perfectly finished. Of Apples, while all were good, such 
as Beaumont’s Red Reinette. Golden Noble, Gascoigne’s 
Scarlet, Bismarck, The Qucen, Lane’s Prince Albert, 
Tower of Glamis, Rev. W. Wilks, and Royal Jubilee 
were all noteworthy, Pears Beurré Bose and Beurré 
Superfin being also particularly fine. Dessert Applcs 
were also freely shown, the whole the admiration of all 
comers. 

Not less attractive or superb were the dozen boxes of 
Cox’s Orange Pippin (forty fruits in each box) steged by 
Mr. W. H. Page, Tengley Nurseries, Hampton, and for 
which the Hogg Memorial medal was awarded. Size, 
colour, finish, every desirable attribute of high-class 
dessert Apples, was concentrated in these fruits, and 
which more than maintained the reputation of the district 
from which they came. ‘To many these fruits were in 
the nature of an eye-opencr. 

Very fine, too, was the collection of Apples and Pears 
shown by Messrs. G. G. Whitelegg and Co., Chislehurst 
and Orpington, some five dozen dishes, for which a silver- 
gilt Knightian medal was awarded, being staged, Among 
the finer Apples were Barnack Beauty, Lord Hindlip, 
Charles Ross, Lane’s Prince Albert, Cox's Orange Pippin, 
Cellini Pippin and Brownlecs Russet. Pears Conference 
and Doyenné du Comice were of exceptional merit. 

The collection of Potatoes from Messrs. Sutton and 
Sons, Reading, and for which a gold medal was awarded, 
was in all probablility the most comprehensive of its kind 
yet seen, To some of its features we have referred 
already, while the fact that it comprised thirty-seven 
immune varieties, sixty-five non-immune, forty-two 
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crosses of immune sorts, and twenty-two wild types 
and crosses of tuber bearing species of Solanum will go 
some way to demonstrate its comprehensiveness. In 
addition to these and of the highest educational value 
were the several diseases which attack the Potato; Wart 
disease, black stalk rot, pink rot, stalk discase (quite 
apart from that just named), black speck scab, cooky 
scab, and the ordinary disease of leaf and tuber (Phyto- 
phora infestans). Of immune varietics the following arc 
a set: Snowdrop (early white kidney), Sutton’s Early 
Market, Arran Comrade, Arran Rose, Sutton’s White 
City (kidney which gained the champion cup at the 
Natonal Potato Show at Birmingham last week), Mauve 
Queen, Dargill (carly), Kerr’s Pink, Bishop (very hand- 
some), Majestic (late), Sutton’s Abundance, Sutton’s A 1, 
Nithsdale (late kidney) and the Sutton Flourball, Some 
non-immune varieties are: Earlies.—Sharpe’s Express, 
Eclipse, May Queen and Ninetyfold. Second-early.— 
Epicure, British Queen, Stirling Castle and Edinburgh 
Castle, Late.— King Edward, Arran Chief, Gordon 
Castle and Drummond Castle. Hence the teaching value 
of such an exhibit. 
FLORAL COMMITTEE. 


Present: H. B. May, Esq. (chairman), and Messrs. 
E. A. Bowles, S. Morris, W. J. Bean, J. Green, Q. Reuthe, 
J. Heal, W. Howe, J. F. McLeod, W. H. Page, J. W. 
Barr, J. Dickson, C. E. Pearson, W. P. Thomson, E. H. 
Jenkins, G. Paul, W. Cuthbertson, R. C. Notcutt, J. T. 
Bennett-Poë, H. Cowley, H. A. Darlington, W. B. 
Cranfield and J. Jennings. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

These lined the northern side of the hall, Mr. H. J. 
Jones, Lewisham, showing superbly of such as Phyllis 
Cooper (single yellow), Tam Wren (single white), Mrs. 
H. J. Jones (fine single pink), Mrs. Adams (yellow incurved), 
Grace (silvery rose incurved), Mrs. B. Dove (rich plum), 
General Allenby (golden Japanese) and Mrs, Stuart. 
Silver-gilt Flora medal. 

Messrs. William Wells and Co., Merstham, gaincd a 
like award for a very finc bank of flowers, Queen Mary, 
Princess Mary, Advance (gold incurved, very fine), Mrs. 
G. Drabble Louisa Pockett and Sorcerer (bronze) being 
some of the best. 

Messrs. R. Luxford and Co., Harlow, had a group in 
which the notables were Cranfordia, Bronze Cranfordia, 
H. W. Thorp, Batchelor’s White, Alantrante (rich bronze), 
Market Red and Romance (rich yellow incurved). 

The Misses Price and Fyfe, Horsted, Keynes, had some 
good singles, Miss Doris Hilder (rose) and Oriole (yellow), 
being remarked. 

GREENHOUSE FLOWERS. 

Messrs. Allwood Brothers, Hayward’s Heath, showed 
Carnations surprisingly well, such as Wivelsfield White, 
Mary Allwood, Destiny, Triumph, Beacon, Marian Wilson 
and Enchantress Supreme being seen in grand form. 
The new yellow perpetual-flowering Malmaison was aleo 
excellent. Silver Banksian medal. 

Messrs. W. Cutbush and Sons, Highgate, contributed 
handsome vases of Carnations; Lady Ingestre, Carola, 
Scarlet Carola, May Day and White Swan. 

In the exhibit from Messrs. Stuart Low and Co., Mrs. 
T. Ives (salmon), which also gained an award of merit 
from the British Carnation Society, was the best varicty 
shown. 

Nerincs were shown by Messrs. Barr and Sons; Mr. 
F. Herbert Chapman, Rye; and Mr. G. Reuthe, Keston. 

Mesers. H. B. May and Sons, Edmonton, showed well 
Cyclamen, Solanums, Columnea magnifica, Veronicas, 
and a choice assortment of Ferns 

ORCHID COMMITTEE. 

Present: Sir Jeremiah Colman, Bart. (chairman), 
Sir Harry J. Veitch, and Messrs. J, O’Brien, W. Bolton, 
A. Dye, R. B. White, 8. W. Flory, W. Kaye, R. A. Rolfe, 
G. Wilson, 8. Low, R. Thwaites, Pantia Ralli, E. R. 
Ashton, F. J. Hanbury, A. McBean, J. Charlesworth, 
W. Cobb and J. E. Smith. 

ORCHIDS. 


Messrs. Stuart Low and Co., Bush Hill Park. Enfield, 
Middlesex, staged a very fine group, for which they were 
awarded a silver Flora medal. The best plants were 
Brasso-Cattleya Marone, Lelio-Cattleya Pathfinder, L,-C. 
Alex and Odontioda Leeana. 

Messra. J. and A. McBean, Cooksbridge, Sussex, also 
had a fine exhibit, for which they were awarded a silver 
Flora medal. Some of the best Orchids were Lælio- 
Cattleva Linda (salmon), Cymbidium Doris, C. Alexandri 
and Cattleya Barbara. 

Messrs. Flory and Black, Slough, Bucks, exhibited, 
among others, Sophro-Lelio-Cattleya Eros, Brasso- 
Cattleya Nestor and B.-C, Juliet var. Witchery. 

Sir Jeremiah Colman, Bart., Gatton Park, Surrey 
(gardener, Mr. J. Collier), staged fine specimens of Cattleya 
Ariel cocrulea, C. Alcemede coerulea and C. Portia corrulea. 

R. G. Thwaites, Esq., Streatham, exhibited Odontioda 
Saturn and O. Lovinca. 


OBITUARY 


THOMAS W. TURNER. 


WE regret to record the death of Mr. Thomas 
W. Turner, who held the position of superintendent 
of the gardens at the Royal Hospital, Chelsea, 
for several years. For some years Mr. Turner 
was general foreman at the Royal Horticultural 
Society’s Gardens at Chiswick. It was at the 
time when the Royal Horticultural Scciety tock 
over Wisley that-Mr,-Tuner-went to Chelsea. 
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ANSWERS 
TO CORRESPONDENTS 


FLOWER GARDEN. 


GLADIOLI AND EARLY FLOWERING (C. T. Hilton, 
B.C.).—Undcr the most favourable cultural conditions, 
both as to soil and climate, the larger spawn or bulblets 
may, and indeed do, flower during the first year of planting. 
It is, however, the exception rather than the rule. On 
the other hand, seedlings raised during the spring of 
one year may flower to almost cent. per cent. in the 
aoe: year, or, in other words, when they are from 
sixteen to eighteen months old, giving spikes at that age 
of a quite representative character. The maximum 
flowering in their case is assisted by early seed sowing, 
which in turn results in fairly large corms (bulbs) being 
produced. Then by early planting a good growth is 
assured and a satisfactory flowering results. That quite 
small corms should be capable of producing spikes of 
quite representative character is a surprise to those who 
have not raised seedlings of these plants and pushed them 
forward on a rather intensive plan, the old way being to 
raise them in pots or boxes and allowing them to pass 
the first year in them with small chances for developing. 
By transplanting and putting them out early into good 
ground bulbs of a size are assured in the first season 
that make flowering practically certain in the season 
following. 


SENECIO MULTIBRACTEATA (F. W. H.).—It is quite 
likely that, given cool greenhouse treatment, those cut down 
may flower in the coming spring, or if the cutting down 
has been severe the survivors of the winter would do well 
for bedding out next year. The better way with the plant 
is to regard it from the biennial standpoint. Sowing 
seeds in August, growing them into sturdy plants in 
5-inch pots in the open, wintering in frame or cold green- 
house, and planting out in April or May. Stopping the 
young age be repeatedly would promote bushiness, or by 
sowing in January or February in slight warmth, pushin 
the seedlings on quickly and bedding out in May a goo 
flowering can be secured in the first year in your district. 
The plant may also be propagated from young—preferably 
unflowered— shoots, t.e., cuttings, in August or there- 
abouts, these cutting-raised plants being usually of more 
compact growth than those resulting fromseeds. Occasion- 
ally the plant in the more favoured ge may be flowered 
zan ne season from sowings made in the open ground in 

arch. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 


TREATMENT OF BEECH TREE (H. V. T.).—It seems 
difficult to believe that a Beech limb cannot be cut with 
a cross-cut saw. Beech wood is well known as one of the 
easiest to cut with a saw, and split with axe or „wedges. 
Possibly it is rather awkwardly placed, and the men 
mentioned have an abundance of work elsewhere. Without 
seeing the tree and its position, to offer advice is very 
difficult. Do you know a local expert whom it would 
be possible to consult? If close to the ground the men 
mey have declined the work fearing grit would spoil 
their saws. aria with gunpowder is ony work for 
an expert. It is quite an easy business in the wilds of 
Canada, but if near houses, windows, walls and even 
buildings could be easily damaged. 


THE GREENHOUSE. 


DWARF CHRYSANTHEMUMS (S. B.).—Your request 
for an article on the propagation and cultivation of the 
dwarf pot Chrysanthemums has been anticipated, for we 
have made arrangements for printing one in the early 
spring, just ahead of the time for inserting the cuttings. 
We feel that it would be of more value at that time than 
now. With regard to your request for plants, we regret 
that the difficulties in packing at the market prevents our 
compliance, but you could obtain the plants you name 
from any good general nurseryman, such as Messrs, Stuart 
Low and Co., Bush Hill Park, Enfield, or Messrs. W. 
Cutbush and Sons. Highgate. 

GLADIOLI SEEDS AND MESEMBRYANTHEMUM 
(Mauve Poppy).—It is most unlikely that the seeds of 
Gladioli sown so soon as ripe would vegetate before early 
spring, even though given the warmer conditions of 
the greenhouse, and certainly not if sown in a frame 
where colder conditions prevail. The usual way is to 
keep the seeds in a uniformly cool and dry place for a 
few weeks and sow them in early January or February, 
giving them greenhouse treatment. In a few weeks the 
seedlings would appear, when they should be pricked off 
or potted, and with genial weather planted in the open. 
Vear old seeds if well kept would probably vegetate as 
quickly as new seeds, though much depends upon the 
conditions under which they have been stored, very dry 
or hot conditions militating against their vitality. In 
any case they are sure to sufter by being kept unless 
stored in well-corked bottles end kept quite cool. The 
flowering of the Mesembryanthemum is uncertain, and 
depends upon the age and size of the specimen, and not 
a little on the treatment received and growth made. 
It is, in common with many of its tribe, a lover of sun 


and warmth, and would be happier, perhaps, on a green- 
house shelf in full sun than in an ordinary room. Encourage 
good growth in the coming year, and expose the specimen 
to all possible sun-heat. The stemless icon are yellow, 


and appear at the centre of the plant. 


FRUIT GARDEN. 


PEARS TURNING BLACK AFTER GATHERING 
(M. J. M. R.).—After storing both Apples and Pears 
it is nothing unusual to find a blackened fruit among 
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them occasionally; but we have never come across a 
wholesale exhibition, such as in your case. The cause 
has been generally attributed to the action of frost, and 
as early frosts have been exceptionally severe this autumn, 
this may have been the cause in the present case. 


MEDLARS FOR JELLY (E. V. £.).—Medlars are ready 
for picking in the third or fourth week of October. They 
can be used at once for jelly while still hard and green, 
but are rather the better for being kept for a fortnight 
in any dry store place till they are just ready to begin 
bletting; but they should be not yet brown and soft. 

WHAT TO DO WITH MEDLARS (Coolavin).—The 
Medlar is one of the hardiest of all our hardy fruit trees. 
Were it not for this fact, we should be inclined to say 
that your fruit after exposure to the unusual severity 
of the frosts of Octoberand November of this year would 
be of little or no use. However, seeing the tree is so 
hardy, we suggest you give a few fruits, at any rate, v 
trial. Gather the best on a dry day, and place in single 
layers on shelves in a dry, cool room, with layers of paper 
underneath. So long as the fruit remains hard and 


firm, it is useless for dessert; but in the course of a fort- 


night or three weeks symptoms of decay appear in the 
fruit. This is termed bletting; the fruit is then in 
condition for dessert. Some there are who say they 
appreciate its half-decayed flesh and sub-acid flavour, 
but we have never known anyone to go into ecstasies 
over its merits as dessert; but when made into a jelly, 
cheese, or as sauce for game, it is said to be excellent. 


A NEW SEEDLING APPLE (H. S.).—The variety is 
said to be a cross between Frogmore Prolific and Worcester 
Pearmain, both well-known varieties. The former is 
an old and valuable culinary sort, and the latter a useful 
early dessert Apple of bright and attractive appearance 
but with no decided merit as regards quality of flesh or 
flavour. Your seedling is of better quality than we 
could have expected from the parentage. e consider 
it decidedly worth perpetuating as an October dessert 
variety of merit. There are better, of course, but we think 
there is room for this. The sample sent is a trifle over- 
ripe. You should give it a name and send a sample of 
six fruits to the Royal Horticultural Society next year 
at their headquarters, the Royal Horticultural Hall, 
Vincent Square, S.W. Try fruit tree nurserymen adver- 
tising in THE GARDEN for Paradise stocks. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


BOOK ON HYBRIDISING ROSES, AND OTHER 
QUESTIONS (A. H.).—You might write to the Hon. 
Secretary, National Rose Society, 25, Victoria Street, 
Westminster, 8.W.1, for back numbers of * Rose Annual ”’ 
containing articles on above subject. There are no 
seedling or cutting briars to be bought this year, as all 
nurserymen are very short themselves. 


THE USE OF FOWL-MANURE (A. W. G.).—Fowl- 
manure is extremely valuable, and about eight times as 
powerful as farmyard manure. It must therefore be used 
somewhat spenner, and is best mixed with soil before 
spreading. lt is suitable for all kinds of crops, and it 
is important that it should be kept under cover, i.e., 
not exposed to rain. 


THE USE OF BLACK SLIMY MUD TAKEN FROM 
A RAIN-WATER TANK (City Gardener).—Store the 
black slimy mud to which you refer for a year, sprinkling 
chalk upon each 6-inch layer. It may then be cut down 
and mixed in flower borders with great advantage, but 
is not likely to be suitable for use in making potting 
composts. 

THE BEST WAY TO TREAT SOIL (S. M. H.).—In 
the circumstances we can only recommend you to store 
all the garden refuse possible, and to dig it in in place 
of stable or farmyard manure. You should use lime at 
intervals wherever possible to correct sourness and to 
maintain good drainage, and you may also use sulphate 
of ammonia and superphosphate in spring, the former 
very sparingly, in any case not more than ljcwt. to the 
acre. Maintain good aeration by the continual use of the 
hoe, and incorporate all wood-ashes available. 


MOTHS (Charts Edge).—The wingless moths are the 
females of the winter moth; the flies are harmless. The 
former crawl up the tree from the earth, where the pupal 
stage is passed, and lay their eggs on the shoots. They 
may be captured by banding the trees with grease (spread 
on paper bands tied around the tree trunk). This is 
best done about the end of September, and the grease 
kept sticky until the end of March. Tanglefoot or 
Bandite is suitable. If this precaution be neglected 
the trees will need spraying about mid-April with a 
nicotine wash. 

PURCHASING PLANTS (C. Z.)—Thank you for your 
letter of appreciation. Our contributor is always on the 
look-out for novelties, and we are sure he will keep your 
request in special remembrance, With regard to buying 
plants for readers, this, we regret, is impossible. Plants 
for railway transit require special packing. and there are 
no facilities fer such in the markets. But you could 
obtain what you require from any good local nurserymen. 
Messrs. Hillier and Sons, Winchester, would doubtless 
send them if you cannot obtain any nearer. You will 
note in our reply to “8. B.” that we shall have an article 
on the cultivation of dwarf pot Chrysanthemums at the 
turn of the year. 


LOAM FOR POTTING (7. W. L.).—The top spit from 
a meadow or pasture when stacked for some time forms 
the best of loam for potting purposes. The reason is 
that it contains a good deal of vegetable fibre, which 
in a half-decomposed state supplies a large amount of 
nourishment, and at the same time prevents the soil 
from settling down too closely when watered. We have, 
however, used a good deal of loam that was not top spit 
for the potting of plants in general, with satisfactory 
results. The loam was good, with a rather heavy tendency. 
With it was mixed some leaf-mould, peat and sand, the 
whole being thoroughly incorporated together. This 
proved very suitable for bulbs and greenhouse plants o 
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ordinary kinds, such as Fuchsias and Pelargoniums- 
For very large pots, however, the turfy loam is preferable. 
The hizk cost of this last led to trying the spit loam which 
proved such a desirable substitute. We were, perhaps, 
extra fortunate in obtaining a good quality of loamy soil, 
but if yours is, as you say, good loam, there is no reason 
why it should not give you a similar amount of satis- 
faction. Of course, we do not recommend this mixture 
as in every way equal to fibrous loam, but as a very good 
substitute for it. 


WHERE TO OBTAIN NEW VARIETIES OF 
RAMBLERS (S. W.).—We think you would obtain the 
new varieties of Ramblers from Mr. Walter Easlea, 
Eastwood Leigh-on-Sea. 


NAMES OF FRUIT.—Mrs. E. E.—1, The Queen ; 
2, Dutch Mignonne; 3, Rosemary Russet. 


Around the 


HE usual pre-Christmas slump seems to have 
set in and many salesmen are complaining 
of slackness of trade. There is really nothing 
fresh in that at the present season, but for 
the past couple of years short supplies kept 
things brisker than usual, and it was hoped 
by some that there would be no return to 
riods of depression, but it was bound to come, though 
It will not last very long. 

Already Christmas trade is anticipated and enquiries 
for plants are made daily. There will undoubtedly be 
increased demand for flowering plants this winter, because 
cut flowers are terribly expensive and last for only such a 
short time. Crotons may possibly return to favour and, 
indeed, they have much to recommend them for vases. 
Although tropical plants, they will continue bright and 
useful in living-rooms if fair attention is paid to watering. 
Small plants can be retailed at 3s. 6d. each, which is quite 
a modest price. Graceful little plants of Pandanus 
Veitchii are more often offered now, and the smallest plants 
can be done at 2s. There is a scarcity of variegated 
Aspidistras and not too many of the green-leaved sort. 
But the most popular pot plants of the moment are the 
Heathers. The little “ Tits,” as those in thumb pots are 
termed in the trade, sell readily, though, as they cost 
7s. per dozen for the reds and 8s. for whites, they are not 
et cheap. The dwarf Chrysanthemums are still 
offered in excellent plants, and these also find a ready sale, 
as do Solanums, heavily berried and very bright. 

The country flower trade is almost non-existent just now, 
and few salesmen have any orders to execute. No doubt 
prices are far too high for the provinces. Roses have 
realised fabulous prices. Ladylove last Saturday fetched 
18s. per dozen. iphetos at 5s. and Richmond at 6s. 
are the cheapest of the good Roses, though limited offerings 
of Chatenay and a few other hardy sorts from out of doors 
in sheltered gardens were sold for 2s., but these were 
travesties of Roses. Violets are in great request, but short 
supply and rarely of even average quality. Mimosa has 
appeared, though in no great quantity. As this and the 

jolets show signs of long confinement there must be some- 
thing wrong with the French railway service. Camellias, 
though only in a single box, have made their first appear- 
ance. Carnations and Chrysanthemums are the most 
plentiful cut flowers, but prices are exceedingly high. 

In the fruit market splendid Apples go abegging, but I 
notice prices do not fall materially as, according to the laws 
of supply and demand, they should. There is nothing to be 
had for less than 10s. per bushel, and these are rish 
things. The average price is quite 15s. In the foreign 
market things are very steady, not to say slow and steady. 
Bananas aud Oran are cheaper and only in moderate 
request. Nuts go slowly. Brazils cannot be sold for less 
than 1s. 4d., and only then if there is a quick general 
trade. Chestnuts, retailing at 6d. per pound, are the 
cheapest. The best samples come from Redon and, 
curiously enough, these French Chestnuts are being roasted 
and sold by I ns at present, as their country’s nuts 
which grow best at Avellino, near Naples, have not yet 
come in. I believe they sell the roas Nuts six for 2d. ; 
if this is so, it is a lucrative trade and I am tempted to sell 
my barrow and buy a brazier. 

As with Bullaces a few weeks back, so with Medlars 
and Quinces now—no one will buy. A. COSTER. 

November 21. 


Markets 


EDITOR’S TABLE 


Cut Sprays of Escallonia montevidensis 
and Veronica Sandersii.—I am sending for your 
table some cut sprays of Escallonia montevidensis 
cut from a bush 15 feet high and ro feet through, 
growing in a south border. We consider it a 
very valuable shrub to flower at this time of the 
year. Also a few sprays of Veronica Sandersii. 
This is the latest flowering Veronica that we 
grow, and is very valuable for its bright colour, 
growing in a south border 5 feet by 3 feet.— 
J. E. SANDERS, Green Lane Nurseries, Redruth. 


PUBLICATION RECEIVED. 


“ Practical Cavy-Keeping ” (witha chapter on the Profit- 
able Breeding of Fancy Mice), by J. T. Bird. Published 
by Countzy Life, Limited, Cévent Garden, W.C.2. Price 
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ROTECTING CHOICE PLANTS =— 
There is no doubt that many choic? 


plants and shrubs are lost during severe 

weather which, if given suitable covering, 

could be saved. And the same might 
be said if the natural covering wore allowed to 
remain, which is often ruthlessly cut away to 
present a tidy appearance. Gunneras are best 
protected by placing some dried leaves or ashes 
over the roots when the leaves have dicd down, 
Tritomas can be protected by tying the leavis 
together over the roots. Eremuras should, in all 
cases, be planted where they will be sheltered 
from the north and east and be fully exposed to 
the south. To prevent damping, place a good 
mound of sand and ashcsround them. Wall plants 
can be protectcd by tying some evergreens in 
front of them, while many other devices will 
readily occur to the intelligent grower. 

Cut Flowers.—The cut flower displays in some 
of the West End florist shops are really very 
beautiful just now. 
of stiffness in the vase arrangements, the flowers 
being given freedom to manifest their naturalness 
unfettered by wire and ribbon bows, although 
in several instances continue, 
Roses of brilliant and delicate colours, winter- 
flowering Carnations in several varieties, and many 
sorts of Chrysanthemums are tastefully arranged 
in various ways, but rever so good as when each 
kind forms a decoration by itself, and there are 
many such to be seen that are worthy of the 
artist’s brush. A query that comes to mind when 
admiring these feasts of bloom is, what has become 
of the ragged and mop-headed Chrysanthemum ? 

The Bamboo Pink.—This Dianthus (D. Carthu- 
sianoruin, syn. giganteus) has been wonderful this 
year, not having becn without some blossom from 
June until well into November. The most curious 
feature of the plant is the extraordinary rigidity 
of the stems, which shoot up to 1 foot and more in 
height, straight as arrows and tough as cane. 
Each of these is surmounted by a cluster ot 
rather gloomy, deep purple buds, which open in 
succession into rather pretty little single florets 
of a bright rose pink, frosted over with white. 
The foliage is rather mean and wiry, and is 
frequently suffused with a purple hue. 

Clematis Fargesii—This Chinese Clematis 
belongs to the Vitalba group. A native of Western 
Szechuan, the spray illustrated on the front cover 
was cut from a plant raised from seeds sent horre 
by Mr. E. H. Wilson, No. 4145W. The flowering 
season extends from June to September. Produced 
usually in a one or two flowered axillary peduncle, 
the individual flowers are large, 2 inches to 2} inches 
across, and a pure satiny white. C. Fargesii is 
of vigorous habit, promising to be a useful climber 
for arbours and verandas. Seeds ripen freely on 
the plants, while if these are not available cuttings 


There is a noticeable absence 


these barbarities 


NOTES OF THE WEEK 


and layering provide alterrative methods of 
propagation. 

Cytisus Dallimoreii—Named in compliment 
to the raiser, Mc. W. Dallimore of Kew, this 
Broom is the first recorded hybrid raised by 
artificial czross-pollination. C. Beanii and C. 


both chance Raised in 
1900, nurserymen record a stcacy demand for 


C. Dallimorei. A small pere:ntage of cuttings 


kewensis are hybrids. 


CYTISUS DALLIMOREI. 


root in a cold frame inserted in autumn. The 
best method of propagation, however, is grafting 
in spring, using s:cdling Laburnums as the stock. 
C. Dallimorei the seedling 
plants giving a remarkably wide variation in habit 


ripens good seeds, 


of growth and flowers. The two parents, C. 
scoparius var. Andreanus and C. albus (pollen 
bearer), are, of course, well represented. C. 


scoparius, yellow, and a pale yellow precox type 
of flower are also notable. A small proportion 
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resemble C. Dallimorei with the rich rosy pink 
flowers and crimson wings. One or two of the 
scedlings even promise to surpass the” parent, 
so rich are the colours, The flowering season is 
May. 

Kew Gardens.—The main feature at Kew 1s 
still the greenhouse where the Chrysanthemums 
are now at their best. Begonias also occupy a 
prominent position. Other plants now flowering 
are Carnations, Cyclamen latrifolium var., Salvias, 
Nerines, Primula obconica Eureka, and Jacobinia 
chrysostephana. Citrus Aurantium, the Sweet 
Orange, is now bearing fruit, 

The Great Flagstaff at Kew.—The reference 
to the gigantic flagstaff at Kew, and the illustration 
on page 514 of your issue for October 25 last, 
will have aroused so much interest among the 
readers of THE GARDEN that a few extracts from 
an article on the subject which appeared in the 
‘* Agricultural News” for October 18 will be of 
further interest. The journal in question is one 
of the official publications of the Imperial Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for the West Indies. It 
that ‘‘a dozen trees were felled, some 
250 feet in length, before one without warp or 
blemish was secured. This 220 feet high 
and 6 feet in diameter, and it was shaped into a 
flagstaff 215 feet long, 33 inches in diameter at 
the base and 12 inches at the apex. It is quad- 
rangular from the base up to 15 feet, octagonal 
for the next 140 feet, the remainder being round, 
and it is perfectly straight and true. The loading 
of this great spar on to a steamer presented some 
difficulty, but it was successfully accomplished by 
means of powerful cranes, and there was no 
accident of any kind. It was finally placed 
in the gardens at Kew, where for nearly three 
years it has laid by the side of its worn-out, com- 
paratively undersized and at the 
foot of the mound on which it will shortly be 
erected.” 

Tomato Chutney (No Curry).—I have quite 
a number of recipes for making chutney of various 
green and ripe fruits, including that of green 
Tomatoes. I do not say that it is better or worse 
than the recipe given on page 554, but it is different 
and the results are very good. It has been passed 
from one to another in our district in order to 
utilise the green Tomatoes. Take six pounds of 
green Tomatoes, three pints of vinegar, one pound 
of sugar, one ounce of pickling spice, half an ounce 
of Mustard seed, ore dessert-spoonful of allspice, 
three large Onions (sliced), three-fourths pound of 
Apples, and half a pound of raisins or sultanas. 
Slice the Tomatoes, sprinkle them with salt, and 
let them stand for a night or two and then drain off 
the brine. Now place all the ingredients together 
and boil for one hour, Fill into jars when cold and 
tie down. This chiitney_is clear and can be seen to 
be [Tomiaroes| inyglassijars: -H orTULANUS. 


seems 


was 


prececessor 
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CORRESPONDENCE - 


(The Editor ts not responsible for the opinions 
expressed by correspondents.) 


THE SPRUCE IN OUR COUNTRY. 


IR HERBERT MAXWELLisright as to this tree. 
I have seen it starving and sometimes dead, 
even in a cool district, as I often thought, for want 
of a higher rainfall and.the melting snows of its 
northern and mountain homes. It grows for a 
time and then when it should be taking the tree 
form it goes back hopelessly. The open way of 
planting in pleasure grounds is also against it but 
near brooks it thrives. A form I bought as the 
Siberian Spruce does well, but in a wet bottom. 
In the same conditions the Scotch and Silver 
Fir are healthy and long lived.—W. Rostnson. 


SITKA SPRUCE. 


IG. 1 on page 570 bears a wrong title. So far 
from its representing ‘‘the result of close 
planting and strict care in thinning,” it represents 
a scene in a virgin forest of British Columbia, 
which was never planted or thinned by other than 
natural agencies.—HERBERT MAXWELL. 


THE UPSIDE DOWN PRIMROSE. 


AN someone explain the widespread country 
tradition that the ordinary wild Primrose if 
firmly planted head downwards, will have pink 
flowers the following year ? I have been told this 
so carnestly in places a hundred miles apart that it 
almost seems as though some people really believed 
it.—(Mrs.) A. K. Britt_eston. Hadder Coltage, 
Donhead St. Andrew, Salisbury. 

[We are aware of the country belief or super- 
stition; it is firmly rooted in the West of 
England. We are under the impression that the 
late Rev. Charles Wolley Dod investigated this 
matter, aS well as that of the common belief that 
single Snowdrops and Daffodils (wild) “ go double ” 
in cultivation.—Ep.] 


BERBERIS VULGARIS. 


OR many years I have been under the impres- 
sion that the common Barberry sets its fruits 
more freely under the relatively cool and moist 
conditions of the western and northern parts of 
Britain than under the warm and dry atmosphere 
of the Southern and Eastern Counties of England. 
I have never seen the Barberry more heavily 
laden with its coral red fruits than in the Central 
Highlands, where the bushes assume a ficry red 
aspect as the fruits ripen. It fruits more or less 
elsewhere, even in the South, but seldom, if ever, 
so fine as in the Highlands, or, in the expericnce 
of ‘‘ North Wales’’ (see page 554). The red-berricd 
Elder (Sambucus racemosus) is a similar instance, 
In the Northern Countics it ripens fruits more or 
less regularly in garden shrubberics and woods, 
and seedlings come up plentifally in the latter. 
I have not yet seen it ripen berries in the Southern 
Counties. —HOoRTULANUS. 


FLORAL COINCIDENCES. 


HILE I was singing the late Mrs. 
Woodforde Findins’ “ Kashmiri Song,” 


“Pale hands pink tipped like Lotus buds that 
float 
On those cool waters where we used to dwell, 
Pale hands I loved beside the Shalimar,” 


a lady connected with the hotel came into the 
room bringing a letter she had just received from 
India, and in it were the petals of a Lotus, and 
on one of them was written “gathered from the 


Amy 
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Shalimar.” This interested a good many who 
were Staying at the Fleur de Lis Hotel at Canter- 
bury, another flower name, and recalling the days 
when our Kings claimed to be rulers of France. 
Re “Somers” and butterflies, I grow Scdum 
spectabile for the reason that it attracts the 
Peacock, Admiral and Tortoiscshell, and chanced 
to mention it the night before I opened your 


paper. 


CURTIS’S “BOTANICAL MAGAZINE.” 


ME: F. A. STURGE tells us Linaria alpina 

appears in Botanical Magazine, 1791, Vol. IV., 
page 205. On refcrring to my copy I find the 
Alpine Toad-Flax is No. 207, Vol. VI. (1793), 
and the plate dated 1792; but Vol. V., with which 
this is bound, is dated 1796 on the title-page. 
There are other ambiguitics as to dates; and my 
Vol. I. is dated 1793. A bookseller’s catalogue 
speaks of a set starting in 1787, and another set 
in 1790. Will someone be so good as to enlighten 
me, and say how many editions of the “first 
series ” were issued ? Apparently even the plates 
were not only not numbercd the same in each 
issue, but in some cascs diffcrently dated. In 
the volumes before me the plates and page of 
letterpress are numbered the same.—H. S. 
THOMPSON. 


ROSE FELLENBERG. 


OUR remarks re Rose Sammy in Tue 
GARDEN, October 4, page 475, iS a reminder 
of the splendid group of Fellenberg growing 
against a dark background in the cast front bordcr 
at Gravetye. Seldom, if ever, knifed, and allowed 
to roam at will, it has actually taken possession 
of the background in many places, flowecing 
magnificently every year—a prrfect picture. A 
successful rival to this would indeed te a grand 
Rose.—G. A. CHAMPION, 20, Maplethcrpe Road, 
Thornton Heath. 


APPLE WORCESTER PEARMAIN. 


F one were limited to market supplies of Applcs 
the quality and value of Worc:stcr Pcarmain 

for dessert would never become known. For 
many years I looked upon it as a fill gap in 
September, and my cxperience of it was well 
expresscd by J. Duncan Pearson (page 552). 
Storing it for a few days has the effect of turning 
‘a nic, crisp, sweet fruit into a nasty, tough and 
almost flavourless thing.” This latter notion was 
quite dispelled when I ate Worc ster Pearmain 
fresh gathered from the tree in a district where 
the soil was light and consisted of the fine Bagshot 
sand formation. Cox’s Orange Pippin was also 
grown there, and is always most at home in a light 
soil, where it is most free of canker and Apple 
scab, which latter ruins the young growths and 
leaves as well as the fruit. Both these varicties 
are self-sterile, but the pollen of one sets the fruit 
of the other reciprocally, and hence more than one 
reason for planting them together.—HoORTULANUS., 


QUALITY IN APPLES. 


N reading the articles and letters which have 
appeared lately in THE GARDEN on the 
subj ct of Apples, I have looked in vain for any 
mention of what I always think the most delicious 
cating Apple there is—I mean Cornish Gilli- 
flower. It fruits on the tips of the branches, 
therefore if pruned in the usual way would give 
no fruit. Perhaps this is the reason it secins so 
little known. The fruit is beautiful to look at 
and is ripe here at the end of October. Its fault, 
in my eves, is that every other Apple secms lacking 
in flavour after one has been almost living on the 
Gilliflower while they lasted. I should be 
interested to know what degree of cold growing 
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Apples will bear without suffering. I can find no 
mention of this anywhere. The unusually early 
severe frost this year has made me wonder how 
late Apples have fared in districts where the frost 
was most felt and to what extent even slight frost 
affects their keeping properties —ETHEL CASE, 
Hambledon, Hants. 


LL this correspondence about quality in Apples 
is very interesting to an outsider, but do you 
not think a possible explanation of the diverse 
views expresscd in your columns may be found 
not so much in the soil, aspect, method of training 
and stock, as on the time of year Apples are eaten 
and their condition? Few children care much 
for an Apple after Christmas; they prefer an 
Orange. To my mind Apples never taste so well 
as in September and October, when the days are 
warm and the juice is so refreshing ; but all Apples, 
or nearly all, are best when allowed to ripen on 
and are eaten off the tree. Certainly this holds 
good for early sorts. Worc:ster Pearmain, for 
those who like a sweet Apple, is delicious off the 
tree in some soils. I gathered American Mother 
about the middle of October, and thought I never 
tasted a better Apple. Some I stored, and in 
three weeks they were not worth eating. The 
same holds good with Gladstone and Irish Peach. 
Even a Cox is never better than off the tree. 
As regards cookers, I must confess they all seem 
pretty much the same to me. Like the Potato, 
so much depends on the cook. But these are only 
the impressions of AN OUTSIDER. 


AM so sorry to see such an excellent judge of 

what is good as Mr. Duncan Pearson champion- 
ing Apple Worc:ster Pearmain. Here it is very 
poor in flavour, and a well known Wiltshire corres- 
pondent (very well known to Mr. Pearson) has 
just written me: ‘To me it is but a painted 
cork.” If Worcester Pearmain is indeed, as 
Mr. Pearson says, the b:st second early vatiety 
that has come his way, then it is obvious to me 
that he has not tasted St. Everard, which every 
good authority will agree leaves it miles behind. 
He admits, too, that to gather Worc: ster Pearmain 
and store it for a few days is to ruin it, and yet 
do we not see it, by the bushel, displayed and 
vaunted in every shop-window, a pseudo market 
Apple par excellence? Carlyle’s oft-quotcd descrip- 
tion of the British public must have been a correct 
one: there is no doubt of that. It is a relicf to 
find oneself, however, in complete agrcement 
with Mr. Pearson in regard to Irish Peach. It 
is absolutely the first Apple of the season that a 
man with a palate can eat with enjoymeit. I 
have two trees only, and they are sure of a daily 
visit from me when the fruit is ripening. When 
I turn to Mr. W. J. Farmer’s notes on Apples, 
I see that he is quite of my opinion as to Worcester 
Pearmain, I am not quite so pleased about that 
as I perhaps ought to be, because Mr, Farmer 
writes hi; whole article with a certain lack of 
conviction. If I may be permitted to say so, 
he wants to be too kind to evetybody’s opinions, 


reminding one irresistibly of the gentleman in 
the “Pickwick Papers” who, during a contro- 
versy, Is so anxious to be polite that he agrees 
This way lies 
If I have a decided opinion, I am always 


with both the disputants in turn. 
futility. 
anxious to drive it home with the idea of con- 
vincing others. Not so Mr. Farmer, who puts up 
his notions like a row of ninepins for someone to 
have a shot at. So here goes a shot at one of 
them. He says he has tasted nearly all the 
alcoholic liquors, but could never enjoy one of 
them, and asks is his taste therefore untrained, 
or is it unperverted ? My reply is, that it is 
simply uneducatéd) ( Det hini try a good vintage 
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of Chambertin, carefully stored, and drunk at the 
right temperature ; or a good growth of Meursault 
or Pouilly, the good wines of France, our gallant 
Ally. If he cannot enjoy these good things, thea 
I fear I have very little faith in his judgment on 
the flavour and quality of Apples.—Sussex. 


PAULOWNIA TREE. 


"Tis Paulownia Imperialis grows in the 

John Horniman Convalescent Home at 
Worthing. The tree is of remarkable dimensions ; 
its height is about 40 feet, and the branches 
spread on one side to a distance of 30 feet. 
I have not seen any other tree of this species 
to compare with this, though I am told 
there is a larger specimen at Torquay. It is 
certainly much larger than the well-known 
round-topped tree in the Cambridge 
Gardens. The tree at Worthing is 
unfortunately going back. Howevcr, 
those interested in rare trees will 
be glad to know that it is receiving 
special treatment this autumn; all 
the dead wood is bcing cut out 
clean back into the sound wood, 
and the freshly cut surfaccs will be 
covered with white paint or tar to 
prevent fungus from entering the 
tree. The asphalt playing grourd 
for children round the base of 
the tree is cracking, no doubt due 
to root pressure from the Paulownia 
tree; some of the asphalt is to 
be removed: as wide as the spread 
of the branches, and the ground 
underneath will be top-dressed with 
leaf mould and rich soil, after which 
the space will be railed off. 

This species is a native of Japan ; 
it was introduced into cultivation 
in 1840; it is probable that the 
tree shown in the accompanying 
illustration is one of the original 
importation. In Paris the Paulownia 
is planted as a street tree, and 
an avenue of the trees when in 
full bloom makes a very fine sight. 
The name Paulownia was given to 
this tree in honour of Anna Pawlowne, 
Princess of the Netherlands, daughter 
of Paul I, Emperor of Russia. Al- 
though this tree frequently perfects its 
blossoms in the south-west counties, 
it rarely does so further north, for the 
inflorescences which are formed in 
autumn usually fall a prey to winter 
cold or the frosts of early spring. 

The Paulownia is an excellent tree ; 
not only are its Gloxinia-like flowers 
showy, but the leaves are also hand- 
some and ornamental. The tree at 
Worthing has always been a source of 
pleasure to the trustees and certainly was an 
inducement to one of them to select this site for 
the Home when they were looking for a suitable 
plot of land nearly thirty years ago. FHC. 


A REMARKABLE 


PLANT NAMES. 


in your issue 


ENGLISH 


I HAVE read with some interest 

of November 15 some sensible remarks by 
Mr. G. H. Engleheart on the subject of English 
plant-namcs. In his main contention I am in 
entire agreement with this writer. Having 
been myself several times on the point of writing 
to THE GARDEN on the same subject, I now con- 
gratulate mys:lf on having left it for such capable 
hands to deal with. While, however, I agree with 
Mr. Engleheart in most of what he says abou: 
plant-names, there are one or two things in his 


Botanic 


pagers re 
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letter which I either do not understand or to 
which I cannot entirely assent. ‘‘ The spie; 
apt, and balanc:d syllables of Saxifrage ’’—is 
a phrase which he quotes with approval. What 
does this phrase mean? Does Mr, Engleheart 
know what it means? We know what is meant 
by a balanced sentence, but what is a balanced 
syllable, or a simple syllable, or an apt syllable ? 
Whatever these are, ‘“ Saxifrage ” is made up of 
such syllables. Possibly it is some such exquisite 
balance» of syllables as this that gives its esoteric 
charm to the word ‘ Mesopotamia.” Seriously, 
are we to suppose that Mr. Enzleheait does not 

erceive this parase wich he quotes with approval 
to be sheer gibberish ? Further on Mr. Engleheart 
tn propria persona say3: “New words are born, 
but at their owa sweet will, and never at the beck 
of individual faddists.” It would be presumption, 
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no doubt, in myszlf or anyone else to question 
Me. Engleheart’s philological attainments; but as 
we all use words we all, I suppose, know more or 
less about them; and I confess to some hesitation, 
as regards the birth of words, in accepting th: 
‘“ sweet-will’”’ principle so judicially laid down 
by Mr. Engleheart. If words are born, I agree 
with him that it is not at the beck of faddists, 
individual or collective; but equally they are 
not born “at their own sweet will,” which means, 
if it means anything, ‘‘ by pure accident.” If 
words are born—and I suppose they are, sinc? 
M^. Engleheart says so—they are born like other 
organic things when the hour of parturition has 
Struck, after a sufficient period of gestation or 
incubation, as the mous? was born when the 
mountain’s tim: was up. Take, for instanc>, 
the word ‘stunt ’’—th: admirably  balanc_d 
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monosyllabic word, St—u—nt. Could “stunt” 
have taken its place in the English vocabulary 
“at its own sweet will”? Certainly not. Its 
gencsis and development were as regular as those 
of an embryo elephant. I do not pretend to trace 
the word to its germ. Which of us can trace 
anything to its germ? But this much is clear, 
that, as a grub, “stunt ” crawled at first among 


the garbage of the American trenches. Then, 
undergoing a metamorphosis well known to 
entomologists, it entered the grey matter of 


Mr. Lloyd George’s brain, from which in due 
time, at a tap of the Daily Mail's obstetric hammer, 
it flew out, like Minerva, armed cap-à-pie and ready 
for the fray—quite a normal development, it 
will be noted, common to all those buzzing things 
which savants versed in their life-history call 
epea pteroenta. At the present moment, in the 
universal British Press (with the ex- 
coption perhaps of THE GARDEN) it 
is stunt, stunt, stunt, nothing but 
stunting, Anda vulgar little brat the 
bantling is. Let us hope that it may 
be swept speedily away, with “‘ prc- 
cious,” “golden,” ‘“ leafage,” 
“ greenery,” ‘‘summer-leafing”’ and 
other such inane prec ositics, into the 
limbo reserved for ineffectual words 
and unbalanced syllables ! 

All that, however, is by the way. 
The main question is that of English 
plant-namcs; and on this matter, as 
far as my judgment goes, Mr. 
Engleheart is as sound as a bell, or 
almost. It is rather handsome on my 
part, I consider, to say this, for I am 
myself one of the victims transfixed 
by this gentleman in his tilt at new 
fangled and unauthorised English 
plant-names, On reading his remark 
about ‘‘ Wood Squills,”  ‘' Good 
gracious !” thought I, regardless of 
grammar, ‘“‘ can this be me?” And 
when I turned up THE GARDEN which 
contained the offending word, me it 
was, sure enough. At any rate it 
ought to have been me, for in the 
issue of September 27 I had used the 
word several times in one paragraph. 
How I came to do it, I cannot think, 
Sheer affectation, I suppose — as 
if ‘* Wood Hyacinth,” the name I had 
used all my life, were not good enough 
for me. Anyhow, it shall not happen 
again, From this moment ‘*‘ Squill”’ 
and I are strangers; and here, bcfore 
the audience of THE GARDEN I stand 
in the penitential sheet for having 
forgotten my principles. 

And yet I dpn’t know. I have just 

looked up Webster’s ‘ International 

Dictionary ” (an authority of great 
weight, judged by its avoirdupois) and there 
I find, in two widely separated places, ‘‘ Blue-bell 
S7zuill”’ given as the English name of Scilla nutans. 
I suppose the Wood Hyacinth ts botanically a 
Scilla? And a Scilla is a Squill—no one will 
contest that, I should think. And the particular 
Squill now in question grows by prcferenc? in a 
at least have the few million Wood 
Hyacinths growa, which have come within the 
range of my own experience. Where, then, is 
the impropriety in calling this Squill which is a 
Squill a Wood-Squill? Upon my honour, I am 
becoming more and more convinced that I shall 
have to recant my recantation, It may be that 
‘*Squill” is not a Lee word; I say nothing 


on that point. CO’ uestion whether “ Squill ” 
is Digititfdaste, Wata 
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opinion of Mr. W. Robinson, who is such a stickler 
for English names. Mr. Robinson thinks (and 
so, perhaps, also thinks, for anything I know to 
the contrary, Mr. Engleheart, who agrecs with 
“ W. R.” on so many points) that “ Squill” is 
not a word for refined ears. ‘* We retain the name 
of Scilla,” says the distinguished author of ‘‘ The 
English Flower Garden,” “ as far prettier than the 
English one of ‘ Squill.’’’ See comcs of 
having a too susceptible ear! Now I for my 
part think ‘‘ Squill” quite a pretty word, with 
the tinkle of an Italian campanile and the fragrance 
of the British pharmacopoia. Yes, I have 
quite persuaded myself that I must reconsider 
my recantation. I find that the Wood Hyacinth 
is a Scilla: that a Scilla is a Squill; that ‘‘ Squill”’ 
is a good English word; and that the word is 
in current use as a name for this particular plant. 
Further, ‘‘ Squill’’ is quite refined enough for me, 
being, I am told, of immediate Italian extraction, 
and ultimatcly of Greek ancestry. Against which 
summing up, however, I do not forget to put the 
disconcerting fact that the word is not approved 
by Mr. Engleheart. 

Were it not that this note has already run to 
a greater length than I anticipated, I should like 


what 
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** Culveckeys ” was given also to the ‘ Bluebell 
Squill,” as well as to the winged seed clusters 
of the Sycamore. 

In hint a fear that Mr. 
W. Robinson, with all of whose opinions we may 
not be able to agree, but for whose life-work in 
horticulture we have all a profound respcct, is 
in danger of getting on our nervis. It would b> 
nice, of course, to have this gentleman’s scalp ; 
but, that not being practicable, we must take calc 
that he does not bscome an obscssion. That 
way lies the Fixed Idea. It is a wise Frenc 
proverb that says: que lon se garde de l'idé: 
fixe.—SOMERS. 


conclusion may I 


WAS delighted to read Mr. Engleheart’s 

denunciation of the ill-gotten fancy of calling 
plants by pet names, the latter being intelligible 
only to a few prosy ruminants. Mr. Robinson's 
attitude surprises me. If he prefers Rockfoil to 
Saxifraga, why docs he not use the former name 
instead of the latter in, for example, his ‘‘ English 
Flower Garden"? Especially when he contends 
that ‘* Rockfoil’’ will ‘‘ stand the test of time.” 
Is it not a palpable absurdity and a “‘ terminological 
in: xactitude ” to spcak of Cotoncaster frigica as 


A BASKET OF THE BEAUTIFUL UTRICULARIA MONTANA 


to say with what pleasure I have read Mr. Engle- 
heart’s remarks about a favourite flower of minc, 
the Columbine. As to its botanical 
“ Aquilegia,” I cannot say that its association 


name, 


a Rockspray ? 
latifolia 


“ Mountain Laurel” for Kalmia 


is not less ridiculous and misleading ; 


and “ Flame Flower’? may mean anything from 


Knipophia to a border Phlox! The fact is 


with dropsy has the charm for me that it has 
for Mr. Engleheart. ‘‘ Columbine,” on the other 
hand, is, to my thinking, the most perfect of 
flower names. Not only is it musical to the ear 
(to say nothing of the simplicity, aptness and 
balance of its syllables), but the word is more tuil 
of suggestion than most AS a 
Say, it both and connotes: it 
denotes one of the most lovely of flowers, and it 


names, logician 


would denotcs 


connotes that exquisite mimicry of doves at a 


drinking fountain which anyone who has eyes 
And by the 
same token, this referenc> to the mimic doves is 
found the Old English the 
Columbine, viz., “ Culvierkcys "—(‘‘ Culver ” is a 
dove)—now, I fear, obsolete, but current in 
Spenser’s time and probably much later, One 


authority, however, that the of 


may see in the sepals and nectaries. 


also in name for 


+B 


Says name 


the pet name renders confusion worse confounded, 
and, as for the claims of euphony and the decencies 
of language—‘‘ Who,” asks a gardening neighbour 
of mine, ‘‘is going to damn that sweet and inoffensive 
little plant with the charming name Saxifraga 
sanguinea superba, witha blast like this: ‘Behold 
the Proud and Bloody Rockfoil’?" When 
people talk to me of ‘“ Blue-eyed Mary ” I never 
know whether they are referring to a gramophone 
record or an American soft-drink ; 
“ Johnnie-go-to-bed-at-noon’’ is some 
gotten brand of whisky or a fairy tale. 

** Aaron’s 


whether 
long-for- 
As for the 
Rocs,” “ Jacob’s Ladders,” ‘* David’s 
“ Burning Bushes” 


Harps ” and 


(which seem to 
drag poor old Moses into the list) one’s mind recoils 
before an array of such irritating ambiguity. 
A map of China upside down were more intclipible 


than th<sc.- A. T. JOHNSON. 
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LACHENALIAS 


As the person whose inquiries on the subject 

of Lachenalias inspired the article by the 

Rev. Joseph Jacob on page 545, may I exprcss 

my thanks to him for his complete answ.r to my 

questions. I cordially agree with him as to the 

bcauty and uscfulncss of these plants, and am 

at a loss to understand how comparatively few 

people seem to cultivate them. It can only be 

because they are not well known. As Mr. Jacob 

says, they have refined beauty, great lasting power 

when in bloom, and they are easily cultivatcd. 

Even if the newer varieties are not casy to obtain, 

one can always get the older sorts, such as the 

splendid Nelsoni, which, as Mr. Jacob very aptly 

puts it, is among Lachenalias what Emperor is 

among Daffodils and N. Fothergilli major among 

Nerincs. I think that if I were restricted to 

growing only one kind of Lachenalia my choic: 

would be Nelsoni. Tricolor and pendula are also 

fine plants when well grown. I feel sure that ií 

the novice would start with these old varicti.s 
and grow them with ordinary care the rcsult would 

make him desirous of growing all the sorts he 

could get. I am glad to get assurance from 

Mr. Jacob that red edgcs are not necssarily 
correlated with want of vigour, as I feared was 
the case from my limited experience with certain 
varieties, There is no doubt much truth in his 
suggestion that too much vegetative reproduction 
docs not suit their constitution; indeed, I think 
it might be applicd to many other bulbous planis 
which, in a state of Nature are short lived individu- 
ally, the race being kept going by seedlings. Let 
us as cultivators do likewise, and while endeavour- 
ing to raise good new kinds not neglect to rencw 
by seed good types of original species and varietics, 
and so keep them vigorous. I have not yet 
attcmptcd to raise Lachenalias from seed, but 
hope to have a try at it during the coming season. 
Having had no experience I shall probably make 
some blundcrs before I find the right affinitics 
which Mr. Jacob says are necessary to secure 
vigorous kinds.—A. D. F., Enfield. 
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Utricularia Montana 


Tuis, the most beautiful member of the Bladder- 

wort family, though not an Orchid, is now and 

then found included in lists of Orchids, presum - 

ably from its needing similar treatment and 

culture to those plants. Grown in baskets in 

chopped Sphagnum and hung up in an inter- 

mediate house where Orchids are grown, it thrives 
under the same treatment as these plants, needir g 
heat, moisture and light. When it has becon:e 
established it blooms freely, as the illustratic:m 
herewith testifies, and produces on slender archinr & 
stems its blooms, which last a considerable tin e. 
The flowers are snow white, with a yellow blotch 
on the Phalwnopsis-like end to the long Spur, 
which is a distinguishing feature. This basker 
was one of a group shown at a meeting of the Rowal 
Horticultural Society at Vincent Square. 

J. T. BENNETT-PoE, V.M. H. 


AUTUMNAL ROSES 


One of the finest of late-flowering Roses is a 
variety of quite recent introduction, viz., Mern aig 
(Messrs. William Paul ard Sons), which blooms 
almost continuously from July till Novem ber. 
In my own garden many of the famous Perret- 
Ducher varieties, such as Rayon d’Or, Const a nce— 
its fine (derivative—the| beautiful Lyon RR, . 
ad Mile. “Caristie “Martel also flowered very lare. 


- 
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Conspicuous during September and October 
have also been Golden Emblem (which I recently 
saw in marvellous growth and floral radiance at 
Messrs. Dobbie’s great Edinburgh Nurseries), Mrs. 
Wemyss (Juin, the venerable Gloire de Dijon, and 
her fair daughter Bouquet d’Or (which grows to 
a formidable stature in Cumberland ard West- 
morland), Mr. Hugh Dickson’s splendid scarlet 
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creation H. P. Pinkerton, 
George Dickson, crimson 

be easily superseded. Among pure white or 
palest blush varieties the firest autumnal 
bloomers in Southern Scotland are Frau Karl 
Druschki (also known more expressively as 
the Snow Queen), Clarice Goodacre and Margaret 
Dickson. Davin R. WILLIAMSON. 


Hugh Dickson and 
Roses that will not 


1914-BACK TO 


OUR ROSES-1919 


(Continued from page 567.) 


SHALL refer you to the Rose Annual of 1913 
for a history of the pedigree and its origin 
and will bring you into full view of the most 
delightful bed in my rosary, 


Persian Yellow. I have no 
photograph of it, but will take 
one next scason to show you 


what a really delightful bloom it 
is. My plants grow 6 feet high. It 
has daintily arranged golden yellow 
blooms—thousands out at once— 
beautiful green foliage, thorns and 
reddish stems, all elegant, and 
most brilliant for house decoration 
early in the season, especially in 
an oak room. They do not last 
very long, but when with you are 


great. This with Antoine Ducher 
were the famous Roses whose 
union founded this new class. 


Austrian Copper is in a terrace 
bed in line with Persian Yellow, 
and although much deeper in 
colour, is as perfect in every 
way. 

Soleil d’Or was the one sent out 
from Lyon in 1900. Its shape was 
curious, its colour attractive, 
orange red and yellow mingled, 
with the fragrance of Pineapple in 
its leaves. 

I must not forget to point out 
Yellow Austrian, which, with Cop- 
per Austrian, goes as far back as 
history tells us—1596—but for all 
this they are very charming in 
our rosaries. 

Lyon Rose was the sensation of 
the Rose season when she made 
her début in 1908. It has spread 
throughout the world wherever 
Roses are. Go wherever you will, 
you always come across it. How 
charming its shrimp pink and 
salmon blended with coral yellow 
is! A glorious colour and a good 
doer ; sometimes it surpasses itself. 
I am going to give you those 
raised at Lyon, first; then those 
raised by other hybridisers in this 
class. 

Arthur R. Goodwin, orange red 
and yellow, most charming colour, 
perfume and thorns so noted in 
this group, together with the 
fragrant foliage ; always in bloom, 
sometimes it droops its head 
slightly. Beauté de Lyon, which 
grows 5 feet in a s-ason, makes a wonderful hedge. 


Its smart foliage and thorns with the coral 
red and terra-cotta blooms are very elegant. 
It is very useful in a wilderness, too. From 


an unnamed variety crossed with seedlings from 
Soleil d’Or. 

Then we come to Rayon d’Or, its parents Mme. 
Melanie Soupert, my old favourite, and Soleil 


d’Or. It was the first wonderful ‘‘ pure ray of 
sunshine ” of this race, and is most popular through- 
out the Rose world. It was awarded the medal 
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THE BERRIES OF SCHINUS MOLLE, THE SO-CALLED PEPPER TREE, it 


of the National Rose Society, a Prize of Honour 
at Lyons and at Dijon, so in the country of its 
birth is loved as much as in our beloved England. 
Its colour is a very bright deep yellow with the 
outer petals striped carmine. It grows in good 
form with the usual perfume and shining leaves 
so noticeable. EvE. 
(To be continued.) 
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SCHINUS MOLLE 


By EE. -A.. BOWLES MAn ARLS VMA: 


CHINUS MOLLE is the so-called Pepper 

Tree, or Californian or Australian Pepper 

Tree, which is such a beautiful street 

tree in most of the towns of the Riviera. 

I am so frequently asked to name it, 

and it is such an interesting plant from many 

points of view, that I think some notes on its names 

and peculiarities may be useful tọ accompany 

th: excellent illustration of its berries, which 
formed the latest application for naming. 

First, then, as to its names. They would serve 
as a good text for a lecture on botanical nomen- 
Clature, as cach o Ę1¢ illustrates a pi.fall or misnomer. 

The name it has most right 
its specific name, Molle. 
This represents its native Peruvian 
name Molli or Mulli, and wa- 
used as the generic name of the 
plant by Clusius and others. Thus 
it must always be written with 
a capital M, as should be the cas» 
with all specifics that have onc 
been used as a. generic for 
that plant they are afterwards 
used for in sp.cific form, This is 
the pitfall, most people writing 
it “ molle” as though it were 
the neuter form of mollis, soft; 

The name Schinus illustrates 
a practice frequently made ‘use 
of by Linræus. He wished as 
far as possible to employ names 
used by the ancient writers instead 
of coining new ones. Whenever 
it was possible to recognise their 
plants the names were carefully 
attached to them; but when 
two names were in use for one 
plant, or no known plant could 
be recognised that exactly fitted 
the description, Linnzus applicd 
such spare names to plants from 
the New World. For instance, 
(Enothera, Pliny’s latiniscd form 
of Theophrastus’ Onotheras, a 
plant with the leaf of an Almond 
and a flower like a red Rose, 
some have thought an Oleander, 
others a Willow Herb; but 
it has been transferred by 
Linnæus to the American family 
of Evening Primroses. Schinus 
was used by Theophrastus for 
the Mastich-tree, Pistacia 
Lentiscus, but adopted by 
Linnæus for this American 
tree. 

Its English names are no more 
fortunate. It has no affinity with 
the true Peppers, which belong 
to Piperacez, while this tree is 
nearly related to the Sumachs, 
belonging, like them, to the 
Anacardiacee. It grows wild 
in Peru, Mexico and Chili, 
but not in California, though 
is largely planted there as 

a Street tree. 

It has becom: so widely known as the Peppir 
Tree that I fear it is too late to return to the name 
applicd to it in the Botanical Magazine in 1834 
of Peruvian Mastich-tree. It is easily raised from 
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Unfortunately, it is not hardy enough to grow 
outside in England, and as it is dicecious, and 
few have space to house more than one specimen 
in winter, we do not see its charming fruit. Where 
it can be protected from frost and stood out in 
summer it makes a very striking and intercsting 
pot, or tub, specimen. Every part of the plant 
is full of an aromatic resinous oil that smells like 
the most delicious fresh pepper. If the leaflets 
are broken transversely and droppcd on to water, 
so that they fall with their upper surface on the 
water, they behave in a most extraordinary way, 
shooting along in a series of jerks, and continuing 
to do so for quite a long time. The expulsion of 
the oil from the broken surface is so violent that 
the portion of leaf is driven along on the water 
for several inches. The plant is worth growing 
for this peculiarity alone, and I bed out a large 
specimen every season close by the river on pur- 
pose to show off its eccentricitics to garden visitors. 
A dozen or so broken leaflets shooting about in 
all directions like green water-beetlcs is really 
a very curious sight, and interests many grown- 
ups as well as delighting children, 

C. F. Francis, the writer of that charming book, 
“ With the Flowers and Trecs in California,” 
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Notes from a North-Country Amateur 


By J; P. 


HIS little garden that was left spick- 
and-span has now become a garden 

of self-sown plants, and one is tempted 

to let Nature’s planting remain; such 

an experiment would certainly be of 

great educational value. Still, I fear there are 
some half a dozen rock plants that would claim 
the entire ground; and what about the weeds ? 
So the operations of clearing-up have commenced, 
How slow we are to learn some of the lessons 
that Nature is ever presenting for our guidance. 
On the top of my retaining wall—just a simple 
affair of red sandstone and soil—for six or seven 
years I have been trying to grow Sedum brevipes 
major. Each year the plant dies, but is repro- 
duced again by self-sown seedlings at the other 
end of the garden, and in my stupid blindness 
up they come and are planted in the same spot 
as the parent plant. Each year is repeated the 
same birth-flower-death-reproduction. This year 
there is an extra fine secdling plant, growing 


A SIMPLE 


GROU PING 


complains that he has experimented with them 
a number of times, but they stay as motionless 
as alligators. I expect he only stripped them off 
the midrib and did not break each leaflet in half, 
If that is done and the upper surface of the leaf 
laid on the water without wetting the other side, 
I have never known them to fail to jump about, 
though in hot weather they are certainly more 
lively than on cold days. 

I do not remember having seen it planted 
permanently in the open in Britain, but it might 
be worth trying in Devon, Cornwall or Southern 
Ireland. There is a record of a tree in California 
having been killed back to hard wood by a severe 
frost and yet recovering rapidly. 


Kennington Park.—Considering how few are 
the opportunities for good gardening in such a 
populous London area as Kennington, the results 
are really beautiful and remarkable. 
The bold beds of Dahlias, scarlets and yellows, 


obtained 


also fine foliage plants, have been a splendid feature 
old park ; 
has been well done for many years, well-chcsen 


in this fine but the bedding-out here 
subjects being planted, but nothing gaudy and 
startling in the way of overdoing particular 
colours. 


OF ALPINE PLANTS. 


in rich soil and semi-shade, and as I put the fork 
into the ground to remove this seedling, ‘‘ The 
Major ” seemed to say, ‘‘ Leave me alone in this 
quiet spot, and I shall be happy.” So here 
S. brevipes major will reside, and time and 
patience will prove the wisdom or folly of this 
planting of Nature. 


EXPERIMENTAL PLANTING. 


There is one spot in my garden slightly raised 
above ground level, facing south-west, backed 
by a Rose-screen, protected from the east winds. 
In this spot most plants and seedlings thrive. 
The soil is light sandy, with leaf-mould and a 
little peat incorporated. This bed is used as an 
experimental convalescent home for rock plants 
that are debilitated; the change certainly acts 
as a tonic, and here they are rapidly restored to 
health. One is faced with the eternal question, 
Why? Here, Heuchera sanguinea alba grows to 
perfection, and in no other part of the garden. 

There many beautiful 
rock plants on my dry wall. 
name the most beautiful, I should unhesitatingly 
say Dianthus graniticus. The original plant was 
bought from one of the advertisers in THE GARDEN 
—Mr. G. R. Phipps (then Phipps and Ireland), 


and easily-grown 


If I was asked to 


are 


' shades of pink; 


CHESHIRE. 


En passant, this firm issue one of the most useful 
catalogues in the trade. I am quite unknown to 
the firm, so therefore have no ulterior motive ; but 
I know of no other publication giving the 
alpinist so much information —it is unique. In 
this catalogue Dianthus graniticus is describcd as 
deep rose. 

My experience in the culture of this alpine 
is so varied and far removed from the description 
given in THE GARDEN, September 13, page 435, by 
“C. B. R.,” that perhaps the following particulars 
will be both interesting and instructive to owners 
of rock gardens: 

This plant was placed at the top of my dry 
retaining wall in full sun and light sandy soil. 
The colour is a most beautiful rich deep rose. 

Next year there appeared some healthy self- 
sown secdlings in the crevices of the rockwork. 
These produce flowers exactly like the parent 
plant, and close at eventide. 

The following year the parent plant was 
removcd to another part of the garden, away 
from any rockwork, Here the character has 
changed entirely; the flowers are no longer 
rose, but a beautiful pink and vary in tone upon 
the same plant and, strange to say, they do not 
close at night. There cannot possibly be any 
error; the work was carried out by myself, and 
at this time I had no other alpine Dianthus. 

In the autumn of 1917 I sowed a packet of 
mixed alpine Dianthus (Barr's). Part of the 
seedlings bloomed this year, and to all appearance 
are our old friend Dianthus graniticus. These 
are planted in various aspects, soil, and general 
conditions greatly varied. Some flowers are 
dark rose like my original plant, others are different 
part close at night, and the 
remainder remain open. 

I do not offer any explanation; I merely 
describe my experience with this most beautiful 
of alpine Pinks. 


A CORNER IN MY ROCK GARDEN. 


The photograph illustrating these notes repre- 
sents a simple grouping of plants in my garden ; 
it is an experimental corner. To the left there 
are four plants of Dianthus graniticus, the lower 
one in company with Aubretia Perkinsii—violet 
blue, with white eye; a very beautiful flower. 

I am watching these two plants with the greatest 
interest. Here there is the struggle for existence 
going on. At first the Aubretia nearly swamped 
the tiny plant of Dianthus ; to-day, November 26, 
the tables are changed and poor Perkinsii is almost 
smothered to death. 

Necd I say more for the little alpine dianthus ? 
Besides great beauty of flower, to more than hold 
its own with a rampant plant like the Aubretia 
is surely a great consideration in its favour. 

In the centre of the illustration there will be 
noticed a planting of the Mountain Avens (Geum 
montanum), one of the most desirable of early 
spring alpines. Mr. W. Robinson in ‘“ The 
English Flower Garden” draws attention to a 
fine form of this plant growing for the past twenty 
years in the Liverpool Botanical Gardens. My 
plant is in flower long before this one awakcs 
from its winter sleep. Next to the grass there is 
a large plant of D. graniticus growing among the 
Geum, If left alone I fear it will swamp the entire 
group of this delightful bright yellow-flowering 
alpine. On the other hand, would the Dianthus 
form a carpet through which the Mountain Geum 
would grow through? ~I -yalue, the plant too 
higlilyZ &O ruin the risk. 
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CRINUM AND YUCCA 


A PIECE of ground of an awkward triangular 
shape was made more convenient by having a 
raised ridge, a few feet wide, carried through its 
longer axis, supported on cach side with a few 
courses of dry walling. The top is boldly planted 
with Yuccas, Phormium, the great Euphorbia 
Wulfeni, and Crinums here and there. The 
illustration shows where a white Crinum Powellii 
comes at the foot of a Yucca gloriosa. Yuccas 
cspecialiy delight in a place well raised above 
any possibility of gathered moisture ; the Crinums 
aiso are glad of the depth of soil given by the 
artificial raising, for their great bulbs are some- 
thing like 2 feet below the surface. 

Good places for Yuccas should 
be more carefully studied in 
gardens. Where a high retaining 
wall occurs, so that plants at 


the top can be seen against 
the sky, there is a grand 
opportunity for their use in a 
large way; and where there 
are long flower borders, a raised 
mound at each end will 
provide a place where they 


not only have a fine appearance, 
but where also they will happily 
thrive. 


Night - Scented 
Stock 


Tus deliciously fragrant little 
plant is one of the most valuable 
annuals we have. It finds its 
place in most gardens, and 
should do so in all. It is 
described variously as a hardy 
annual and half-hardy biennial, 
and seed is sold by all the 
bist merchants under the name 
of Matthiola bicornis. Nicholson 
attributes this name to a 
different plant altogether, and s» 
says Hesperis tristis is the 
Night-scented Stock. Robinson’s 
“ English Flower Garden” also 
calls it Hesperis triste. The ‘“ Kew 
Handbook ” calls it Matthiola 
triste, and Lindley and Moore’s 
‘Treasury of Botany” does the 
same. The British public has 
no doubts on the matter, because 
it studies seedmen’s catalogues 
more enthusiastically than encyclo- 
pedias and handbooks. Are the 
seed merchants all wrong, and which of the 
authorities is right ? Curiously enough, although 
this confusion exists, no one suggests that any of 
the above are synonymous. Obviously Hesperis 
is the more suitable name, on account of its 
Greek derivation, meaning “evening.” —G. D. 
[According to Miller’s “ Dictionary of English 
Plant Namcs,” the common names applied to 
Matthiola tristis include Night-flowering Stock ard 
Dark-flowered Stock. Matthiola bicornis is not 
credited with any common name, ncither in this 
work nor in others dealing with common piant 
names. According to the same authority, the 
common name of Hesperis tristis is Night-scented 
Rocket. Thus it will be seen that the name Stock 
belongs to the genus Matthiola, and Rocket to 
Hesperis. These plants are quite distinct, Matthiola 
tristis being a low-growing, twiggy annual 6 inches 
to g icches high, with narrow leaves about an 
long and having small, dull-coloured flowers 
open in the evening. Hesperis tristis is a 
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stout, erect-growing biennial having stems 1 fuot 
to 2 feet high and lower leaves up to 6 inches 
long and 14 inches wide. The flowcrs, which open 
also in the evening and are sweet-scented, 
are nearly as large as those of the well-known 
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Honesty. Matthiola bicornis is a low-growing 
annual with pale purple flowers, succecdcd by 
long fruits divided into two short horns at the 
apex. The fruits of M. tristis are furnished with a 
small knob only at the top.—Eb.] 


An Open Letter 


HOSE delightful notes by ‘ A Painter” 
have set me  wondering—wondering 
whether after five years of enforced 
absence from a garden I shall be able 
to begin again where I left off. For 
I, too, liked to play at that enchanting game 


WHITE CRINUM POWELLII AND YUCCA GLORIOSA. 


which ‘“ A Painter” sccms to love and under- 
stand so well. In one sense the beginning again 
cannot be where I left off, for it is another garden, 
and different gardens want different games played 
in them. Here the shadows are already made ; 
there they were all to make. There I was free 


as air to scheme and range as I liked—over a 


piece of ground surrounded by four walls. Here 
I shall have to live up to the stateliness lent to 
the whole surrourdings by the dusky blue wonder 
of a huge Irish Yew, standing exactly where it 
should about three-quarters of the way down 
the main border. How, I ask myself, would 
*“ A Painter” approach the problem? It is 
in his quality of artist as well as painter, a quality 
which reveals itself again and again in those 
admirable and suggestive notes, that I ask myself 
this question: Would he plant in front of the 
Ycw, as I intend to do, a corner group of Yucca 
flaccida or filamentosa, and pray aloud to the 
gods that they might blossom? Would he feel 


to “A Painter” 


that even if not one single blossom is vouchsafcd, 
that the bluey green of the speary leaves of the 
Yuccas, joining themselves to the blue which is 
hidden in the Yew, will be right in form and 
right in colour? A group of Delphiniums of the 
darker shades, such as Duke of Connaught or 
Rev. E. A. Lascelles, will be 
planted near, but not too near 
the Yew; there must be plenty 
of airin between to prevent the 
whole from becoming a formless, 
undistinguished mass. In addition, 
there will be a group of single 
white Pzwonics, backed by a clump 
of Iris sibirica Snow Queen, the 
latter to give that hardening 
effect which almost every grouping 
of plants so urgently calls for. 
The spiky green of the Iris will, 
I think, look right, too, with the 
Tiger Lilies which will come later, 
planted, in accordance with one of 
“ A Painter’s’? many valuable 
suggestions, with Clematis flam- 
mula growing close by. 

In another corner of the same 
border Arbutus Unedo is to play 
the dominant part, planted with 
Pyrus Maulei in front and the 
orange red Crown Imperials in a 
light clump in between, but a 
little to the side. The Crown 
Imperials will be succeedcd by 
Lilium pseudo tigrinum and Paul’s 
wonderful Rose Mermaid, with, as 
an ‘‘ intermediate,” a group of 
Lilium pomponium standing close 
up against the foliage of the 
Rose; the whole to fade away 
into an arrangement of creamy’ 
Spiræas, Aruncus and Aitchisoni, 
the dominant note to be recalled 
for one moment by Bocconia and 
Berberis Wilsoni before the border 
passes into the realm of things 
more solid in the shape of Phlox 
Coquelicot and Monarda didyma 
But that merges into another part 
of the game. Here I must make a 
confession. The combination of 
Pyrus Maulei and Crown Imperials is not mine— 
at least not wholly mine. It was evolved, togethe 
with a garden comrade, on one of those Sunday 
pilgrimages to nursery gardens which, together with 
those furtive rushes to the Drill Hall during a 
slightly extended luncheon hour on an occasional 
Tucsday, was the only form of gardening available 
to some of us during those long five years which 
have just passed. 

In the last of his notes ‘‘A Painter” asks a 
question on the use of the grey-leaved Buddleias 
and Senecio Grayi. Could they not be used with 
Lilium testaceum and the orange Pilosum Poppy, 
with an Iris, such as Mrs. H. Darwin, to stiffen 
the group? The Iris would be out of blossom 
before the Lily was in flower, but the mauvy white 
cffect would look well with the whitey grey of the 
Senecio and Buddleia. A further addition could 
be made by planting Campanula lactiflora alba 


magnifica neat. he quality of the white of 
DhistiEarnpayu OQ (Fequisite amount 
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of black in it is to me one of an incomparable 
loveliness. I select the peculiar colour of this 
particular Lily and Poppy, as I am sure that 
this arrangement should be kept quiet and low 
in tone. The warmer orange of Tiger Lilics, for 
instance, would, I think, be quite wrong, and 
would tend to turn the whitey grey into a mere 
mass of white wool, instead of accentuating the 
true silvery grey which lics beneath the surface. 
if “ A Painter ” thinks that a more solid note is 
required, this could be struck by a group of bluc 
Echinops or Eryngiums; in the case of the 
Echinops they should be the low-growirg oncs. 
I leave it to “ A Painter ” to consider the addition 
of Ceanothus thyrsiflorus griseus, white Lavender 
or Gypsophila paniculata, and to use them at his 
discretion. It is, of course, understood that the 
flowers of Senecio Grayi should be removed. 

In conclusion, may I in turn ask for a suggestion 
from “ A Painter” or some other kind reader of 
THE GARDEN as to what plants to put in a narrow 
border in front of Rosa bracteata? This Rose, 
planted against an old purple-red brick wall, is 
in itself so beautiful in detail of bud and flower anc. 
foliage that I feel the high:st honour must be 
accorded to it by surrounding it with companions 
who are worthy to live alongside. C. OF 

[How pleasant to find one’s contributions to 
THE GARDEN answered by such an “ open letter.” 
My best thanks to “ C. C.,” who is evidently an 
ardent and most sensitive fellow-player of the 
garden game. I am grateful for the suggestion 
about the grouping of Senecio Grayi: I will 
certainly put Lilium testaceum and the Poppy 
with it, or possibly with Senecio compacta, which 
has.a. rather smaller lcat As for “‘C. C.’s" 
question about what to plant in front of the 
great Irish Yew: yes, I quite agree about Yuccas ; 
but would it not be advisable to put Y. recurva 
glauca behind the low-growing Y. filamentosa 
flaccida in order to get a taller, more clean-cut 
shape against the Yew? (I can send “C. C.” 
a few strong planis of Y. rccurva glauca if he, or she, 
cares to try the experiment.) I do not quite 
understand the part of “C. C.'s” plan which 
is to include Bocconia with Berbcris Wilsone : 
the Berberis is an invaluable plant, but I cannot 
think that its elegant small-proportioned growth 
would associate well with the splendid hugeness 
of Bocconia. I rather think ‘C. C.” would find 
Delphinium The Alake better for the purpose 
indicated than Rev. E. Lascelles. As for the 
plant to put at the foot of Rosa bracteata, what 
about Helleborus foetidus ? or, if something more 
showy is wanted and the place is not too hot, 
Lilium Hansoni, with its beautiful early leaf, 
and Anemone japonica ?—A PAINTER.] 


Lobelias in the Rock Garden.—The common 
‘Lobelia erinus (or perhaps one should say its de- 
scendants) has been a splendid rock plant this 
autumn. These Lobclias were raised, net in 
the usual way, but from seed scattered at 
random in April or May. The result was 
a number of compact little plants, smothered 
with bloom—dark blue, light blue, and white— 
in all sorts of unexpected places and looking so 
much happier. because more naturally placed, 
than when bedded that one would scarcely 
recognise them as one and the same as those in 
that terrible affair the ‘‘ patriotic border”! 
Many people seem to think that this Lobelia is an 
annual, but it is a perennial, and has often survived 
a second and third year when growing in the chink 
of a wall or other dry and sheltered spot. Sown 
as we have suggested, it has proved as valuable a 
mid-late season subject as the beautiful Linaria 
alpina which is blooming with it, and which is 
never so fine as when we are nearing winter. 
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NORTHERN RUSSIA 


SOME FLORA OF 

S a m mbe of the Army of Occupation, I 

endeavoured in my spare time to note 

some of the flora of the districts in 

which I was stationed, and although 

my duties did not neccssitate my 

travelling ovir a great extent of ground, I availed 

myself of the ‘‘ Midnight Sun ” to make many 

excursions over the hills and across the moors 

in search of plants, alpine and otherwise, which 

might be deserving of notice. This part of Russia 

cannot be said to be rich in flora, but some are 
certainly worthy of notice. 

I was stationed at Petchenga from September, 
1918, to the end of June, 1919. It lies close to 
the Norwegian frontier and about twelve to fourteen 
hours’ journey by sea from Murmansk, situated 
between two rivers, surrounded on three sides 
by hills, which at no point exc2cd 600 feet. It 


| Menyanthes 
- Tryfoliafa 


has, it is stated by travellers in this region, a com- 
paratively mild climate, due to the warm currents 
of the Gulf Stream. Last winter, which was said 
to be «xe:ptionally mild by the peasants, we had 
occasional spells of from 30° to 40° below zero! 
I only hope this type of mild weather may not 
visit our part of Britain, viz., the West ‘Coast of 
Scotland. 

The flowering season is short. Summer lasts 
until about the middle of July, and totals in all 
only fifty days. Spring officially commences on 
April 1, but there is only evidence of life when 
the snow clears at the lattcr part of May. Early 
in June the bright little Colt’s-foot clothes the 
clayey slopes by the wayside, and is welcomed 
as the first evidence of better days to come. One 
of the first flowers to interest me, however, was 
the Chickweed Winter-green (Trientalis europza), 
which grows by the roadside and dricr parts of 
the moor. It is a delicate little flower, and is a 
good substitute for our Wood Anemone, which 
it resembles. Its slender, crcet and starry pink- 
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tipped fluwcrs set above the whorl of leav s is 
very pleasing. Alongside grows a little plant, 
Cornus suecica. It is four-petallcd and rather 
greenish when first opening, but as it becomes . 
longer exposed to the sun’s rays assumes a creamy 
white, followed in August by red berries. The 
Cloudberry (Rubus Chamzmorus) grows to per- 
fection on the peaty moorlands, and with its 
large single white flowers converts them into a 
sea of white. Along with it grows the Wild 
Rosemary (Andromeda polifolia) with its nodding 
pink bells, adding its delicate touch of colour as 
a relief to the dazzling white of the Cloudberry. 
Here also were many specimens of the Labrador 
Tea (Ledum palustre) with its clusters of creamy 
white flowers occasionally tinged with pink. 
It also grew among the stunted Silver Birches 
bordering the moor, but was inclined there to be 
rather straggly compared with the compact growth 
in the open. Cotton Grass, common to our 
Scottish moors, was also much in evidence, and 
also the varieties Eriophorum Scheuchzeri and 
E. augustifolium, the former with its single ercct, 
large globose head and the latter with from two 
to six drooping tufts being quite the most 
distinctive. 

Later the Buck Bean (Menyanthes trifoliata) 
was also to be found in the marshy ground among 
the Cotton Grass or by the lakes and gently 
flowing streams. It is a very striking plant 
with its curious creeping rootstalk and trefoil 
leaf and its crowning glory of flower, the fringed 
corolla having a feathery appearance and pink 
tipped buds at the head of the spike. 

By the river’s bank were hundreds of Globe 
Flowers (Trollius europzwus), Marsh Marigolds, 
Geraniums (sylvaticum) and clumps of Forget- 
me-not, also many plants of the little yellow 
Viola’ biflora with its reniform blunted leaves. 

The Viola palustris, although com- 
mon at home, was quite scarce in 
à gomparison. 
By the river’s shelving bank 
nearer the sea and in partial shade 
I found many specimens of the 
delightful little Rubus arcticus with 
its pink flowers and Strawberry-like 
l aves. Apart from this particular 
place I found no further specimens, 
and I much regret not having pro- 
cured aroot, as after being stationed 
so long here I was given: an hour's 
notice to return to Murmansk, which left no time 
to collect extraneous items. Close by the shore 
grew the Purple Mountain Milk Vetch (Astragalus 
hypoglottis). This position seemed to suit it, 
as it grew to perfection and was quite striking. 

On the hills around were myriad plants of the 
Red Whortleb:rry (Vaccinium Vitis-idewa), Bog 
Whortleberry (Vaccinium uliginosum), Bilberry 
(Vaccinium Myrtillus) and, especially numerous, the 
Crowberry (Empetrum nigrum) with its insignificant 
flower, followed by the glossy Blackberry, literally 
coveting the ground. The berry is said to be anti- 
scorbutic, which, if true, no one in this district necd 
be afflicted by scurvy, that unpleasant disease, as it 
can be gathered by thousands. Not so common ard 
more attractive is the Bearberry (Arctostaphylos 
alpina), beloved of the bear, from which the name 
probably originates. It has a neat habit with 
crinkled Box-like foliage, which turns bright red 
in autumn and very ornamental berrics, at one 
period like little Apples, finally becoming a warm 
black. Oa 
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and the little Diapensia lapponica, which delights 
in a sheltered nook at the base of the granite 
rocks. The most attractive little Azala pro- 
cumbens is to be found at the same altituds, 
and is a gem. As this was my first meeting with 
this plant, I was quite dec:iv.d in its character- 
istics. At first glance: I took it to be after the 
style of Thyme, and only discovered my mistake 
when trying to get a root. Each little clump of 
neat and numerous ovate leaves and small bright 
rose flowérs is attach d to the parent plant by a 
trailing woody stalk hidden under the peat moss. 

I left Petchenga on July r, and on the way to 
Murmansk called in at Alexandrovsk, As we 
spent the night there, I took a walk across the 
hills in the hopes of finding fresh specimens, 
but was unsucccssful. I arrived at Murmansk 
on July 3. The situation here is slightly different, 
the town lying nearer the sea and the hills around 
rising more abruptly. There is also more or less of an 
apology for a wood, in which are Fir trees, besides 
the Birch. I found the first fresh specimen in 
the dainty little Linra:a borealis, which covers 
the roots of the trees and strays over the Moss- 
grown rocks. It has a creeping rootstalk and 
slender, fairylike stem, terminated by a pair of 
bell-shaped flowers tinged on the outside with 


LINNAEA BOREALIS, 


pink and inside an orange, mottled with red and 
beautifully shaded. Altogether it is a beautiful 
little plant. Here also among the trees were two 
specimens of Pyrola, viz., P. rotundifolia, which 
is similar in flower to the Lily of the Valley and 
delightfully fragrant. The leaf is quite different, 
being round shaped and growing close to the ground. 
P. secunda is only of slight interest in comparison, 
with its smaller greeny flowers which never really 
sccm toopen. Later in similar places I came across 
spccimens of Gymnadenia albida, which is likewise 
only of slight interest. Although the Willow 
Herb (Epilobium angustifolium) is common enough 
at home, it deserves a word in passing, as it trans- 
formed the rock-strewn slcpes in the openings of 
the wood into a blaze of colour and was quite a 
feature in this happily chosen setting. 

Close to the shore, on the sand slopes, were 
many specimens of the splendid Lathyrus mari- 
timus with its large flowers of varied hue, Dianthus 
superbus and the Tufted Vetch. Besides these 
specially mentioned and to be found either at 
Petchenga or Murmansk were the following: 
Potentilla grandiflora, Buttercups, Ox-eye Daisies, 
Red Campion, Ragged Robin, Herb Robert, 
Meadow Sweet, Water Avens, Harebells, Greater 
Knapweed, Heather (both white and red), Grass 
of Parnassus, Marsh Orchis, Sundew, Butterwort, 
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common Yellow Rattle, Evyebright, Stitchwoct, 
Polygonum viviparum and Silver weed. It may 
surprise some of your readers that there is so 
much variety in the flora of the Far North. 
Skelmorlie. James C. GILCHRIST. 


Gardening of the Week 


FOR SOUTHERN GARDENS. 
The Kitchen Garden. 
Cucumbers.—The young shoots must be 
stopped and regulated at frequent intervals. 


They should have more room now to develop, 
cr the fruits will drop off. The roots must not 
be over-watered at this time of year, or the soil 
will become sour. Sprinkle a little ‘* Le Fruiteir,”’ 
or some other suitable fertiliser, over the roots 
occasionally. A little air may be admitted 
through the top ventilators on fine sunny mornings 
to sweeten the atmosphere. A temperature of 
65° is necessary to keep the plants growing freely. 

Carrots.—A sowing of a reliable forcing Carrot 
may now be made. It will be necessary to make 
a hotbed, on which may be placed about 9 inches 
of good five soil. Make the soil fairly firm, and 


sow the seed broadcast. Keep the frame closed 
till the young plants are through the soil. The 
frame must then be carefully ventilated according 
to outside conditions. The sides of the frame 
should be well banked up with litter or leaves, 
and during very frosty weather, the lights must 
also be covered with this material. 


Asparagus.—This vegetable may now be 
forced on a hotbed in a frame. If the frame is 
heated with hot-water pipes so much the better. 
The frames must be well protected with litter 
during frosty weather. To keep up a regular 
supply, fresh roots must be placed into heat 
every fortnight. 


Chicory.—This is easily blanched in the 
Mushroom-house, or, failing this convenience, 
it may be placed in a large box beneath a stage 
in a warm house, where it will do equally well. 


Fruit Under Glass. 


Early Pot Vines.—When the buds commence 
to burst into growth it will be safe to raise the 
temperature to 55° or 60°, and this must be 
increased as growth proceeds. The rods must 
not be tied to their permanent position on the 
trellis till the buds are breaking freely. Remove 
all surplus growth as soon as it can be determined 
which are carrying the best bunches. The roots 
must be carefully watered till the Vines are growing 
freely, but it is good practice to water them twice 
when they are in need of it. to ensure the ball of 
roots being soaked right through. It will be 
necessary to add fresh materials to the hotbed 
whenever the temperature gets too low. 
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The Hardy Fruit Garden. 


Outdoor Vines.-—-Ttese may now be pruned 
avd trai ed. Ore of the chief causes of Grapes 
failing to ripen outdo rs is training the rods too 
closely together. They should be not less than 
3 feet apart. Cut back the lateral growth to two 
or three buds; leading growths may be cut back 
to 2 feet or 3 feet, according to their strergth. 
The rooting area must be top-dressed with lcam, 
mixed with wood-ashes, brick rubble and crushed 
bones. 

Figs.—Trees which are growing too strong 
should be root-pruned. Figs require a restricted 
rooting area in order to keep them in good bearing 
condition. Plenty of broken bricks should also 
be mixed in the soil when planting young trees. 
Trees growing outdoors need protection from very 
severe frost. 


The Flower Garden. 


Plants in Cold Frames.—These must be 
examined regularly and all dead foliage removed. 
Admit air freely to such plants as Calceolarias, 
Pentstemons, Veronicas and Violas. The soil 
between these plants should be lightly Cisturbed 
with a pointed stick occasionally. It is important 
that the plants have all the light possible: therefore 
the glass should be kept clean. 

Border Carnations.—Plants which were potted 
and plunged in ashes in cold frames should be 
entirely exposed to the weather except during 
very severe frost. After a spell cf frost the plants 
in the border must be examined, avd if thev have 


Plants of the Murmansk Coast from Drawings by James C. Gilchrist. 


become loose, the soil must be carefully pressed 
around them. Birds and mice are often very 
destructive among Carnations during severe 
weather, and means must be employed to protect 
the plants. 


Dahlias.—When these are quite dry they should 
be stored in a cool, frost-proof shed. See that 
they are securely labelled, or much confusion will 
be caused at planting-out time. 


Plants Under Glass. 


General Work.—Malmaison Carnations must 
be grown under cool conditions, using artificial 
heat only to keep out frost. Prune Allamandas, 
and keep the roots on the dry side all through 
the winter. Gloriosas may now be placed on 
their sides underneath a staging in a house of 
moderate warmth. E. Harriss. 

(Gardener to Lady Wantage.) 

Lockinge Gardens, Wantage, Berks. 


FOR NORTHERN GARDENS. 


The Kitchen Garden. 


Chicory.—To keep up a succession of this 
fine winter salad a number of roots should be 
placed in the forcing-house every three weeks. 
Place the required number of roots in deep boxes 
or large pots, and stand these in the Mushroom- 
house, or in such a place where light can be 
excluded. If the soil is at all moist, no water 

growth starts. Keep a 
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Seakale.—As soon as the foliage has ccmpletely 
died down a start can be made with the forcing 
of this important winter vegetable. Select a 
position where bottom-heat can be used; other- 
wise the forcing will be the same as with Chicory. 
Select only the strongest roots, and pack these 
in boxes or beds where light can be excluded. 
One good waterirg with tepid water should suffice 
until growth is well advanced. To keep up a 
succession, batches should be put in at fortnightly 
intervals. 


French Beans. a sowing now in pots 
to provide early supplies. Put four or five seecs 
in 7-inch pots, and place them in the forcing pit 
where a temperature of 65° can be maintained. 
As soon as they start into growth, place a few 
twigs round the pots to keep them upright, and 
stand them where they will get plenty of light. 


The Flower Garden. 


Climbing Roses.—The pruning and thinning 
out of the shoots should be proceeded with as 
weather permits. Where these have been neglected 
for some years it would be better to unfasten them 
from the supports, thinning out all the worn-out 
shoots, afterwarcs tying in only sufficient to furnish 
the supports without being overcrowded. 


Early-Flowering Chrysanthemums.—Make a 
selection of the plants required for producing the 
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roots, and have these potted up, using ordinary 
garden soil. Stand them in cold frames, where 
they can be taken in to force as required. As 
soon as growth starts, they should be given 
abundance of water at the roots; indeed, it is 
a good plan to stand them in saucers of water. 


Solomon’s Seal.—A number of root> of this 
attractive plant should also be potted up. They 
make handsome plants fcr furnishirg stands, 
and the foliage is always in demand fcr deccrative 
purposes. 
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Carnations.—-This is a suitable time to put 
in cuttings for providing plants for an oe 
display. In very severe weather guard agains 
the employment of too much fire heat. This 
favours the spread of red spider and green fly. 
Water the plants with discretion, and keep the 
house as dry as possible, particularly where the 
plants are in flower. 

Joun HIGHGATE. 

(Head-sarcever to the Marquis of Linlithgow.) 

Hopeloun, South Queensferry, Linlithgow. 


FRUIT-GROWING in the COLONIES.- I 


SOME PITFALLS 


N article on “ Fruit-growing for Soldiers ” 
appearing in THE GARDEN some months 
ago, and the belief that a good many 
demobiliscd men, some of whom will 
fancy fruit-growing, will be attracted 

to the Colonies, produced a resolution to address 
some remarks to them. I have been slow about 
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necessary number of cuttings for next season's 
display. Cut them down, and place them in 
boxes among some old potting soil, and stand them 
in cold frames. Under ordinary circumstances 
they will throw up sufficient cuttings for propa- 
gating in the early spring. 


Fruit Under Glass. 


Late Grapes.—Keep a sharp look-out for 
damping of the berries, as a single decayed berry 
in the centre of a bunch will do much damage. 
Odd bunches of any but the very latest Grapes 
should now be cut and stored in the Grape-rocm. 
Lady Downes and Gros Colman could hang for 
at least three weeks vet. Collect all fallen leaves, as 
they prove a source of trouble by retaining 


moisture. 
Plants Under Glass. 


Dicentra spectabilis.—These strikingly beautiful 
plants are excellent ‘subjects for house decoration, 
either as cut flowers or pot culture. The roots can 
be obtained from any nurseryman, and will force 


readily. To enable the flower-spikes to come 
well above the foliage, they should be shaced 
until growth its well started. When thev are 


growing freely they should be given 
applications of manure water. 

S pirweas.—A start can also be made in forcing 
a number of clumps of these almost indispensable 


flowering plants. Lift the required rumber of 


frequent 


ORCHARD, TASMANIA. 


it, and what has now actually started me off is 
having read some passages in a novel by a very 
popular author. 

“‘I wanted to invest in something sure—no 
national bank stock, subject to the danger of an 
absconding cashier, mind you; no Government 
bonds with the possibility of war to depreciate 
them; but something stable and agricultural, 
with the inexhaustible resources of Nature back 
of it. This isn’t my own language, I cribbed it 
from the apple man.’ 

“< Apple man ?’ 

“< Yes. He had brown eyes, and a big irriga- 
tion scheme over east of the mountains. You 
gave him your money, and he gave you a perfectly 
good receipt. Then he planted little apple trees. 
He nursed them tenderly fur five years, after which 
he turned them over to you with his blessing. 
and you lived happily for evermore, At 
that was the idea.” 


least 
È . ‘T infer that the scheme failed.’ 

“* Yes, it was a good scheme, too, except the 
fact that the irrigation ditch ran uphill, and that 
there wasn’t any water where it started from, 


and that apples never had been made to grow in 
that locality, because of something in the soil, ard 
that Brown-eyed Betty’s title to the land wouldn't 
hold water any more than the ditch,’ ” 

Exaggerated ; well, probably to some extent, 
but not nearly so much as my readers would 
suppose. Give them a generous allowance of 
thumping big lics in dangling the bait of substantiai 
pecuniary gain, and people will be found 
marvellously credulous. I am very well acquainted 
with orchard propertics which are being advcr- 
tised in many countries as a sure means of getting 
rich quick. As a matter of fact, such properties 
are apt to be laughing-stocks in the districts in 
which they are to be found, and not a great deal 
better than the investment described in the fore- 
going quotation. It would not be viry casy 
to argue that people who buy orchards in distant 
lands on the representations contained in pros- 
pectuses or made by agents are not such fools 
as to deserve all they get. In my opinion they 
would do better to confide their money to the 
guidance of racing tipsters at home 

Nor should even an experienced fruit-grower 
be other than very wary about purchasing an 
orchard property he inspects in a strange country. 
Tasmania abounds with anecdotes of neat “ takings- 
in” or narrow escapes. Here is one: An Anglo- 
Indian was minded to purchase an orchard, but 
as a precaution sent his wife to inspect the property. 
Handsomely entertained and taken about in 
motor cars in the usual style by the vendor, she 
was charmed, until some good Samaritan (and they 
are rare) sounded a warning note, advising her 
to obtain an independent opinion. “ Very well, 
I will ask Mr. A.” “I don’t think I should do 
that, he is one of the selling syndicate.” ‘ Ob, 
then I will ask Mr. B.” “ He is their bank r.”’ 
‘‘Mr. C. then.” “He is their solicitor.” An 
independent opinion was eventually obtained, 
and no sale took place. 

Another true case is that of a stranger who 
signed an agreement to purchase an orchard in 
a certain district of Tasmania. He then went 
to another part, and had the good fortune to fall 
in with more honest folk who investigated the 
matter. In the result it cost him several hundred 
pounds to get the agreement torn up, but that 
was much cheaper than purchasing an area of 
land quite unsuitable for orcharding at more than 
ten times its value. 

As a Tasmanian Government pamphlet expresses 
it: ‘‘ Having landed in this State, and even having 
decided where he will settle, it is not considered 
advisable for the newcomer to straightway 
invest capital in an orchard. Very little is gained 
by undue haste in this respect, and considerable 
disappointment or dissatisfaction may arise after 
one has got one’s bearings. Far better is it for 
the newcomer to secure a berth for six or twelve 
months, and get ef ‘inside running’ of his 
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of land. . . . Don’t think you are coming 
to Tasmania to pick Apples off trees in the streets, 
because they grow in orchards which are in most 
cases several miles from the cities. Don’t imagine 
a couple of hundred pounds is all you require 
to set up in the fruit industry without further 
effort, because it is not so. Above all, please do 
not, as many have done, begin to teach your 
employer the second week you have been on the 
orchard. This has resulted in many Englishmen 
getting looked askance at in this part of the world. 
Don’t take your money, if you bring any, out of 
the bank until you have been in the State at least 
six months, Make this a golden rule, and if anyone 
wishes you to break it, don’t accept the suggestion.” 
Perhaps my readers’ comment will be ‘ Oh, 
yes, good advice, but any fool knows all that.” 
But, unfortunately however, it is by no means 
easy to get people to act on it. For example, 
I came out to Tasmania with two men with capital. 
They scarcely knew an Apple from a Pear, but had 
the orcharding fever. I talked to them, perhaps 
rather ad nauseam, on the foregoing lines. ‘‘ Oh, 
yes,” they said. Landed, both promptly neglected 
my advice and purchased orchards, a proceeding 
which I would wager has been bitterly repented of. 
A word of criticism of Mr. Colt’s “ Fruit-growing 
for Soldiers.” He wrote : “ Fruit-growing has been 
frequently mentioned as a suitable occupation 
for demobilised officers.” But why officers in 
particular ? Under Tasmanian conditions at 
least, I would prefer the chances of succ-ss of the 
“other ranks” than the average British officer ; 
est of all, the chances of trained working gar- 
deners, and I have written in the hope that it 
may do some of those a good turn who are 
inclincd to take up orcharding in the Colonies. 
I will follow on with some estimatcs of cost and 
description of orcharding methods employed here. 
Cambridge, Tasmania. ARTHUR GARNETT. 


GARDEN PLUMS 


HE most certain bearer in my garden 

is The Czar; it never quite fails, and 

often bears tremendous crops. When 

the crops are only moderate the fruit is 

of quite fair quality for cooking, but when 
one of the bumper crops occur the quality is 
decidedly poor, but, of course, the same may be 
said of all plums, for instance, in the case of an 
overcropped tree of Victoria the fruit is small and 
almost worthless. Of course, the crop should be 
thinned while green, but how often can one find 
time to do this? The Czar is worth planting if 
only for its regular cropping. 

A Plum which I think is not properly appreciated 
is Gisborne’s; it is a heavy bearer, good grower, 
and though the fruit is of very poor dessert quality, 
it is first-rate in puddings and pies, and makes one 
of the very best jams. It is rather strange that 
some of the best dessert Plums do not make better 
jam than some of the commoner varieties, a noted 
exc:ption is the old Green Gage, which is alike 
good to eat raw o~ as jam. I have Jefferson both 
on a wall and as a bush in the open; it is not a 
very regular bearer, but is of fine quality and well 
worth a plac: in the garden, especially as a wall 
tree. Early Transparent Gage is one of the very 
best of this class, and a well-ripened fruit from a 
tree not overcropped is a thing of beauty and a 
joy—not for ever—but as long as one retains its 
flavour on one’s palate! The old Green Gage 
hardly ever bears on our strong soil, and Early 
Transparent takes its plac2, though of quite 
different favour. The weak point about this last- 
named variety is the liability of the fruit to crack, 
inviting attack from the wasps which are always 
in full foraging form when this Plum is ripe. 
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I must not forget old Victoria; it is a regular 
stand-by and is, I suppose, as often planted in the 
garden of rich and poor as any other Plum in 
cultivation, It is well worthy of a place in any 
garden, but I think the planting of this variety 
has been overdone, for when there is a full crop 
the country is flooded with it. In a private garden 
the number planted should be strictly limited ; 


> 
it is far better to have more variety so as to ensure 


a longer season, One point I have noticed about 
Victoria is the wonderful difference in flavour 
between any two fruits—sometimes even from the 
same tree—one which is full-sized and has ripened 
in the sun will be really good, while the other 
which has not had the same chance will not be 
fit to eat in the raw state. 

I have a tree of Bryanstone Gage in my garden. 
This is not a good bearer, though at odd times it is 
loaded, the fruit is of very good quality, though, 
like Early Transparent, it is given to cracking. 

River’s Early Prolific is no good on this strong 
soil. I have had one crop in some sixteen years— 
out it comes! Monarch is a large, showy Plum. 
but I think the poorest quality of any I have tried; 
it seems poor either raw, cooked, bottled or 
jammed ! 

A tree of Kirke’s on an east wallis quite a success; 
it seldom altogether forgets to give some sort of 
a crop, and now and again it bears a bumper crop. 
The quality is quite good. 

Coe’s Golden Drop is, I think, a rather overrated 
Plum; it has an awfully thick, tough skin. It 
crtainly comes in when other Plums are almost 
forgotten, but that, I think, is its chief recom- 
mendation, J. DUNCAN PEARSON. 

Lowdham, Noits. 


AROUND THE MARKETS 


EMI-STAGNATION continues in most lines 
but, as I wrote last week, this is a normal state 
for the time of the vear. Occasionally one hears 
that transport difficulties are responsible for 
much of the slackness of trade, but, with a few 
possible exceptions, this is not correct. The 
truth is that the demand is smaller than the 
supply and this state will continue for another fortnight. 
from the salesman’s point of view the present bright 
spots are concentrated on such lines as Cucumbers, Mush- 
rooms, green Vegetables and a few flower specialities, 
Although the Cucumbers sell pretty well at 15s. per dozen, 
I doubt if it is a profitable crop, considering the unusually 
cold weather and increased cost of production in other 
ways besides firing. Anyone who can put Mushrooms in 
quantity on the market for Christmas will do well out of 
them, for the sale will be certain and the price good. 

A horrible story of greens rotting in the ground for the 
want of labour and transport is going the rounds of certain 
evening papers. Such is the ignorance of their conductors. 
It requires strong imagination to visualise greens spoiling 
at this time of the year and during the weather we are 
having. Brussels Sprouts are slightly more plentiful, 
but still a short supply. Savoys from several growers are 
particularly fine and well worth, at present valuations, 
the 5s. and upwards per dozen charged. These have been 
improved by the frosts, without which many persons 
would not think of cutting them. Inthe West of England 
and doubtless elsewhere, the red pickling Cabbage is often 
cooked asa change vegetable. The tlavour is quite pleasant 
and I am told that the only difference it requires in treat- 
ment is longer time in boiling. As the demand for picklers 
for their customary purpose is less than usual, 1 shall expect 
to see them often sold for cooking before the winter is out, 
as green vegetables will be scarce, ‘The demand has also 
been less for pickling Onions and Beetroot. It seems 
that generally we are eating less meat and consequently 
pickles are not required so much as formerly. 

At present the supply of Potatoes equals the demand 
but they vary considerably in quality. Several lots I 
have seen lately have been frosted and conscquently are 
sweetish when cooked. A fortnight’s hard weather would 
bring a temporary Potato famine, s0 some of my prudent 
customers now make a point of keeping at least a normal 
week’s supply in the house, They have not forgotten the 
days when no Potatoes were to be had. 

Very few good Violets reach the markets, much to the 
chagrin of all concerned, for almost any quantity of Violets 
would sell readily now, so great is the demand for the 
modest, fragrant flower. Chrysanthemums, both as cut 
flowers and pot plonts, continue to be of especially good 
quality, and the various Heaths also go well. Berried 
sprays of Holly are now asked for and are on hand in 
excellent. form, but Mistletoe is an unknown quantity at. 
the moment. y 
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ANSWERS 
TO CORRESPONDENTS 


FLOWER GARDEN. 


DAFFODILS AND GEESE (Exsez).—We do not know 
whether the geese are likely to eat the Datfodils or Tulips, 
as we have never put the temptation in their way ; but 
cattle refuse to partake of hay in which, owing to the 
free naturalising of the Datfodils in the grass, there is 
any appreciable amount of Datfodil foliage. It is therefore 
a case for experiment, and secing that you required the 
orchard for the geese to graze in, you have obviously 
taken some risk. Conversely, the geese might also run 
a risk, since should they eat these things they may not 
agree with them. Whether they cat them or not, however, 
they will assuredly maul or destroy the flowers. 


MAUVE FORM OF GYPSOPHILA PANICULATA 
(A. B. K., Salisbury).—We have never heard of a mauve- 
coloured form of this plant, and can ouly surmise that 
our correspondent is referring to the mauve-coloured 
Statice sinnata, which finds so much favour with the 
florists and the public generally. The Statice is a half- 
hardy annual, though often cultivated on the biennial 
plan, t.e., sowing secds in July—August, wintering in 
frames secure from frost, and planting out in early April. 
Grown on the annual plan seeds should be sown in February 
in slight warmth, the seedlings potted singly and put out 
in spring. In favoured districts it may be sown in the 
open, though the finer results accrue from the special 
treatment named. Any secdsman will supply it. 


PLANTING YUCCAS AND KNIPHOFIAS (Nemo).— 
The best tall-growing Yuccas for planting in a bed on a 
slope are Y. gloriosa and Y. recurvifolia. These might 
be planted in groups of three, 4 feet between the plants, 
the groups being about 12 feet apart. The best two dwarf 
Yueeas are Y. auzustifolia and Y. filamentosa. These 
should be planted in groups of from nine to twelve plants 
each, the plants being placed 14 feet to 2 feet apart, and the 
groups 12 fect or so apart. The dwarf Yuceas should be 
kept to the front of the ground so that they are not over- 
grown by the Kniphofias. In the neighbourhood of 
Weymouth, Cordyline australis, C. indivisa and the Palm 
(Trachycarpus excelsa) could be grouped with the Yueeas 
with effect. They grow taller than the Yuecas, and a few 
dot plants only would be necessary. The Kniphoflas 
mentioned are good yuricties. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 


SMALL CONIFERS PRODUCING CONES (W. E. M.).— 
It is rather unusual for such small Conifers as Tsuga 
Sieboldi, Pscudo-tsuga Douglasii elegans and Picca 
hondoensis to produce cones, and it may be that they 
have been grown from cuttings or grafts and not from 
seeds. Plants raised by methods other than seeds usually 
cone in a smaller state than those raised from seeds, df 
cones can be spared we should like to have specimens of 
Picea hondoensis and Tsuga Sieboldi. lt is improbable 
that the seeds are fertile, 
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CINERARIAS FAILING AND ADVICE ON ANTIR- 
RHINUMS (H. M. S.).—An excess of water at the roots 
will cause large, apparently healthy plants of Cimerarias 
to die off suddenly in the way described by you. Fhe 
liability towards the trouble would be increased by a warm 
humid atmosphere, as the Cineraria is best suited at this 
season in a structure where a light, buoyant air is main- 
tained. It may be that the plants are attacked by eel- 
worms, but this is, to a certain extent, negatived by the 
fact that you fail to find any trace of these pests. The 
Jeaf-burrowing maggot often gives trouble, but does not 
kill the plant in the way described by you. You do not 
say whether the plants had been given any stimulants 
if so, a rather strong dose might be answerable for the 
failure. Certainly you can keep your Antirrhinums to 
flower another season. Your better plan will be to place 
them during the winter in the cooler house, mentioned 
by you, and keep the plants rather dry. They will in this 
way obtain a certain amount of rest. Then, in February, 
they may be cut back to the required extent, and with the 
return of spring and an increased amount of moisture 
at the roots, will soon push forth new shoots. As soon 8» 
these make their appearance the plants should be re- 
potted in some good compost, at the same time faking 
away as much of the old soil as can be done without 
unduly distressing the plants. It would, however, be a 
good plan to sow a little seed early in March, as the old 
plants, although they tlower early, do not keep up a display 
of flowers so late in the season as the young ones will. ~a 


NERINES FAILING TO FLOWER (L. F. B.).—We 
are surprised to learn of your failing to flower the Nerines, 
as the treatment given should, according to your letter. 
have resulted in success, There are one or two suggestions 
we would make, the first being: Are the bulbs over- 
potted ? We ask this because Nerines resent very much 
a mass of soil around the roots; in fact, they bloom best 
when the bulbs are tightly packed together in the pots. 
This being the case, they should be repotted as seldom as 
possible, and when it becomes absolutely necessary to 
do so, the soil must be of a good lasting nature. that is to 
say, such as will remain sweet and well drained for years. 
The most suitable compost is fibrous loam of a rather 
heavy tendency but quite free of iron, with a little Ieaf- 
mould and rough silver sand. The amount of the leaf- 
mould will depend upon the consistency of the loam, but 
in no case should it be more than one-third of the whole. 
The leaf-mould must be sterilised before using in order 
to destroy all insect and fungoid pests. We presume that 
during the winter the plants had a good light position in 
the greenhouse, and that when totally dormant they were 
exposed to full sunshine without water. 


(Continued on page v.) 


O obtain maximum returns in winter 
egg-production the poultry-keeper must 
thoroughly understand the management 
of the layers—pullets or hens. 


Protection from the Elements.— 
Many a querist writes me in the following manner : 
‘*My pullets laid splendidly in October, but now 
I seldom get an egg.” The reason in the majority 
of cases is that the birds have received a check 
owing to faulty management. Pullets or hens 
that are unprotected from the bitter wintry 
elements will never yield their maximum, as the 
case of Mr. General Farmer clearly shows. Mr. 
Farmer starts marketing his ‘‘ winter” eggs in 
March—all because his birds are allowed free 
range during the winter months. From October 
the poultry-keeper must protect his birds and 
adopt semi-intensive methods of management. 
By this I mean that he must keep the layers 
confined to their roomy and airy quarters during 
wet or cold weather or when the ground is damp. 
But before this can be carried out the correct 
type of house must be in use. 


Importance of Housing.—If the layers have 
only the ‘‘ roosting” type of house, they cannot 
well be kept by day in such a structure, Attached 
to this roost there must be a dry well-littered 
‘*scratching-shed”’ if semi-intensive methods are 
to be possible. To explain I may say that the 
semi-intensive system means allowing the layers 
free range on fine days only during the winter and 
shutting them in on unfavourable days. The 
modern type of house for the purpcse is the open- 
fronted structure constructed on “ intensive” 
lines. In short, it is a combined rocst and scratch- 
ing-shed. The front is bearced up for quite half 
the way, the top section corsisting of wire-netting 
protected by a glass or wooden rainproof hood 
at the top. Over the netting part are canvas 
shutters. The drop-board and perch are arranged 
along the back, while the flocr is bedded down 
deeply with litter. In such a house the layers 
can be confined in the winter when the unfavour- 
able elements so dictate, and they will remain 
happy in every way. 


Exposure very Harmful.—?T:e common-sense 
of the individual poultry-keeper is called into 
play because he must decide whether or not the 
birds should be kept in and for how long. Extremes 
should be avoided. If it is raining, total confine- 
ment for the day will be necessary, but there will 


be occasions wher a short outing will be advisable 
as against the exiremes of total confinement and 
total exposure r spectiv.ly. The birds, for 


instance, will sometimes be allowed out in the 
morning only, and at others in the afternoon. 
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POULTRY NOTES 


By W. POWELL-OWEN, F.B.S.A. 


On their return to quarters, too, they will have a 
meal to warm them up—grain or mash, as the 
case may be. Success, of course, depends upon 
the housing, as I have pointed out. A roomy and 
light house is very necessary, being a miniature 
‘‘palace’’ as contrasted with the dark dismal 
quarters so often provided the layers by thcse 
who try my original controlment system and fail. 


Keep Layers Occupied.—When the layers 
are confined they must be provided with occupation 
and ‘‘something to do,”’ which is not a difficult 
matter. Supposing we desired to keep the con- 
fined birds fully occupied during the morning, 
this would be arrived at by the following system 
of feeding: Early breakfast, rjozs. of grain per 
bird, buried in litter; 11 a.m., 10z. of grain per 
bird, and midday raw greenery. To give a break- 
fast of warm mash would have the oppcsite effect, 
in that the birds would mope about after partaking 
of the warm meal. They must be kept active 
to the last letter, and the fullest use must be mace 
of the scratching litter, in which all grain must 
be deeply buried. The warm mash will be given 
at night to send the birds to bed with full crops. 


Providing Greenfood.—The fowls should te 
provided with occupation by means of greenfecd 
as well as grain. Ore can, for instance, place the 
greenery in a Strirg bag, suspending the latter on 
a String from the roof to within a foot cr so of 
the ground. Having filled the bag with raw 
greenstuff, pull the reck tight and the birds will 
jump up for the food, securing a small piece each 
time. Another plan is to have a wire-nettirg 
rack for the greenery. Secure a length of small- 
meshed wire-netting measuring 2 -feet long by 
1 foot deep. Nail the sices and bottom edge to 
the side of the house (inside) by means of staples. 
Now nail along the outer edges (where the staples 
are) pieces of slats or battens to make the whole 
tight. The top edge of the netting is left a little 
loose to form a *‘ pocket.” Place the raw greenery 
in this retting arrangement, the latter being a 
foot off the litter, and the birds will be able to 
withdraw the leaves in small pieces. 


Use of Dusting-Box.—Many poultry-keepers 
are in doubt as to whether or not a dusting-box 
should be provided where the birds have a good 
depth of litter to ‘‘ dust ” themselvesin. I consider 
such a box as a very valuable asset, especially 
in giving the layers ‘‘something to do.” My ideal 
is a large and deep box placed off the ground cn 
legs (t.e., within the house), with a fly-up beard 
at the bottom to which the birds can fly ere 
entering the receptacle. I should half-fill the 
box with ashes and mortar (not the kind with 
hairs therein). The layers can then have a dust- 
bath when so inclined, partake of materials to 
produce eggshells and aid digestion, and also 
have a playground where in turrs they can amuse 
themselves. It is not wise to place such a dust- 
bath on the litter, because it erccurages the birds 
to lay their eggs therein or to make a nest in the 
litter close by. It will be seen, then, that when 
the birds are confired owing to the unfavourable 
elements they must be always ‘‘on the move,” 
so to speak. 


Care of Moulting Hens.—At this time of year, 
when it rains to-day, freezes to-morrow and is 
foggy the next day, the moulting hens also call 
for semi-intensive methods of management. 
When the adult hens take a long time to finish 


their moult and come into lay again, it is very 
often due to something wrong with the manage- 
ment. Unless well protected from the unfavour- 
able elements hens undergoing a moult will merely 
“stand still,” so to speak. It matters little what 
stage las been reached, because exposure will 
act as a check at any period. Warm housing is 
one of the stepping-stores to success in securing 
a quick and normal moult, and if any reader is 
experiencing difficulty with his adult hens, I 
advise him or her to strengthen up the management 
and housing end. 


Obtaining Laying Condition.—I have pre- 
viously dealt fully with the moult, but again go 
into the matter as so many report that their 
adult hens are not inlay. The way to handle the 
moulters is quite simple. First the food must 
be reduced to make the skin loose, when the 
old feathers start to drop. Directly the new 
feathers commence to grow liberal feeding is 
imperative, and one then combines a liberal diet 
with an egg-producing one to bring the hens into 
lay. But during the whcle period the birds 
must be warmly housed and be protected from all 
unfavourable elements. The least expcsure will 
prolong the moult for weeks, and that is why 
birds are not in lay to-day although they com- 
menced to shed their old feathers quite early and 
well. Care must be bestowed from first to last 
so that the finish will te smooth and unchecked. 


Feeding for Eggs.—The moult indeed places a 
great strain on the system of each hen, and expcsure 
only weakens the birds still further. Poultry- 
keepers are under the impression that free range 
in the winter cheapens feeding and provides 
animal food and greenery. That is wrong, because 
it is not til! the spring that grass has any ‘“ body ” 
in it or insect life becomes available. Why, 
therefore, allow free range ? Do not stint moulters 
for food as they are finishing up ; rather be liberal, 
and then they will lay the sooner. In fact, make 
them lay the earlier by including plenty of animal 
matter in the mash and giving a good ample 
warm mash for tea daily. Provided one includes 
a nice amount of boiled minced zreenstuff in the 
mash, 30zs. of the latter can be given to eacb 
bird, t.e., weighed when fully prepared. The 
same applies to backward pullets, which also need 
liberal feeding (of the non-fattening kind, of 
course) if egg production is to start. On th-ee 
days weekly one might push backward heis and 
pullets into lay by giving 2.zs. of warm mash 
for breakfast, roz. of grain in litter at midday, 
and 2025s. of warm mash for tea; or rjozs. mash 
for breakfast, łoz. grain at 11 a.m., and 2}ozs. 
mash for tea, t.e., for each bird. 


ADVICE ON POULTRY MATTERS. 


Mr. W. Powell-Owen, Tue GARDEN Poultry 
Expert, will be pleased to answer, free of charge, any 
questions dealing with pouliry-keeping. A stamped 
and addressed envelope shculd be enclosed, when a 
lengthy and detailed reply will be posted prompily. 
Communications should be sent to Mr. W. Powell- 
Owen, care of THE GARDEN, 20, Tavistock Street, 
Sirand, W.C.2. Samples of foods (report thereon and 
suggested use), 1s. 6d.; post-mortems, 2s. 6d. each. 
Send samples and dead fowls (latter by ratl and letters 
under separate cover) direct to W. Powell-Owen, 
“ Powell-Owen’”’ Pou Bureau, 474A, High Sireci, 


Hampstead, N.W.3. oog e 
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AN APPLE AUDIT 


THREE BEST-FLAVOURED DESSERT APPLES.. 


RISING out of recent correspond- 
ence in our pagcs on the flavour 
of dessert Apples, we have decided 
to take a vote on this subject. 
All readers are asked to name in 

order of merit the three dessert Apples 
they consider of best flavour. It should be 
clearly understood that the vote is fer 
flavour only—irrespective of season. A 
similar vote at our suggestion was taken 
by the Fruit and Vegetable Committee at 
the last meeting of the Royal Horticultural 
Society, and it will be intercsting to compare 
the expression of opinicn from 
readers with that of the experts on 
the Committee. Mr. F. Herbert 
Chapman has kindly consented 
to record the votes, which should 
be sent to him direct at Guldc- 
ford Lodge, Rye, to reach him 
before Christmas Day. 


The First, Second and Third Best 
Dessert Apples.—To continue the 
discussion on Apples in your columns 
seems in a way futile, for Mr. A. H. 
Pearson, after describing several tempt- 
ing varieties, asks for no orders to be 
sent, as his firm is sold out, and Mr. 
Bunyard acknowledges my order for a 
few trees by telling me I shall not get 
them till the spring, if then. I have, 
however, a few words to add to what 
has recently been said on the Apple 
question, and had better say them while 
they are in my mind. I want first to 
have a fling at my old antagonist 
“ Anne Amateur ” (most charming of 
ladies, for, unlike several of your corrc- 
spondents, I have had the privilege of 
meeting her in person). She repeats her 
contention in your issue of November 15 
that Cox’s Orange Pippin is not the one 
and only best Apple. She has harped 
on this string for some long time, but 
I simply have to ask her—what is a 
better one? I have made a study of 
this, our most important fruit, for some 
years, and have again and again tasted 
all varieties which have been recom- 
mended to me for flavour, and I cannot, 
try as I may, find one quite so good as 
Cox’s, and it is so good to look at, 
too. -I wonder if “ Anne Amateur ” saw 
the dish of it shown by the Rev. G. H. 
Engleheart which gained first prize at 
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the recent autumn fruit show of the Royal 


Horticultural Society, shapely, ‘‘ sizeable,” 
and ‘“‘ruddier than the Cherry”; and Mr. 
Engleheart told me at the show that of all 


the many crosses he had made with it, none 
equalled the parent in quality. But when it 
comes to the three best flavoured dessert Apples 
what are they ?—F. HERBERT CHAPMAN. 

Trial of Autumn-Fruiting Raspberries at 
Wisley.—The following awards have been made 
to autumn-fruiting Raspberries after trial at 
Wisley: Awards of merit.—Queen Alexandra, 
Perpetual Superlative and Souveair de Desiré 
Bruneau, from Mr. P. H. Cousens, Swanwick, South- 
ampton; and Surprise d’Automne, from Messrs. 
G. Bunyard, Maidstone. Highly commended.— 
Dann’s Monarch or Hailshamberry, from Mr. 
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P. H. Cousens ; and November Abundance, from 
Mr. P. H. Cousens and Mr. J. C. Allgrove, Middle 
Green Nursery, Langley, Slough. Commended.— 
Wisley Autumn Fruiting, from the* Royal Horti- 
cultural Society’s Gardens, Wisley. $ 2 ies 7A 

A Trial of Dwarf Beans for,Forcing.—The 
Royal Horticultural Society will carry out at 
Wisley a trial of Dwarf Beans for forcing during 
the ensuing months. Varieties for trial (quarter 
of a pint of each) should be sent to the Director, 
Royal Horticultural Society’s Gardens, Wisley, 
Ripley, Surrey (Goods Horsley Station, London 
and South Western Railway), from whom the 
necessary entry forms may be obtained, so as to 
reach him on or before December 30, 1919. 

Chrysanthemum Barbara Field.—A noveliy 
which gained an award of merit on November 29 
by a unanimous vote, viz., Chry- 
santhemum Barbara Field, attracted 
everybody at the last meeting of 
‘he Royal Horticultural Society. The 
reason of it being the exquisite purity of 
the flowers—it is probably unequalled 
in this respect—its and 
obvious utility from the decorative 
standpoint. Grace length of 
stem—attributes beloved of the florist 
decorator—also 
fine, it is indispensable. 
G. G. Whitelegg and Co., Chislehurst, 
Kent, were showing many vascs of it 
in convincing style.—E. H. J. 


freedom 
and 


characterises it. In 
Messrs. 


A Beautiful Snowberry.—A large 
fruiting Snowberry under the names 
of Symphoricarpus and- S. 
occidentalis has been fairly frequently 
exhibited at autumn shows for the last 
ten years or so. It is, however, 
neither of the species named, but a 


mollis 


large fruited form of the common 
Snowberry (S. racemosus). The name 
S. racemosus macrocarpa has been 
suggested for the plant. It is an 
extremely beautiful Snowberry (see 
illustration on the front cover), and 
the panicles are so heavily laden 


with clusters of pure white fruits that 
the shoots are borne with the 
weight. 

National Sweet Pea Society.— An 
Exhibition will be held by the above 
Society at Birmingham on July 23 
and 24, 1920, in conjunction with 
the Birmingham Horticultural 
Society’s Show. The National Sweet 
Pea Society have cCecided not to 
hold_ an Exhibition next year in 
Loéndon,on account ef the Birmingham 
Show. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


The Edttor ts not responsible for the opinions 
expressed by correspondents.\ 


GOOD AND BAD SUGAR IN APPLES. 


MIR- LOVELOCK'S notions about this are almost 
childish. The idea that the nobler Apples— 
Blenheim, Ribston and first-class American or 
British—have no acid is absurd. Thev are full of 
delicious acid and have other good qualities, With 
them no need of factory sugar—a very different 
thing from nature-made sugar. Mr. Lovelock 
should visit one of those factories where sugar Is 
made by the aid of sulphuric acid, etc., and enjoy 
the awful smells about them. Nature is so liberal 
with sugar in the Apple, Pear and Plum, and even 
grass in the field, that there is no need for us to go 
to the factory for sugar, Even the garden vege- 
tables have it in due proportion for our health, 
and so has Wheat, not to speak of Grapes, 
Peaches, Apricots, and Figs. —Sussex PLANTER. 


A GRAND TOMATO. 


EVERY reader of THe GARDEN is a Tomato 

grower, some of a few plants and others of 
many thousands, cither under glass or outdoors 
for market. The attention of all cultivators is 
directed to Grove's Reliance, raised by Mr. G. E. 
Grove, in whose nursery at Evesham I saw it 
growing recently. It is a marvellous cropper, 
and the beautifully coloured fruits are of ideal 
size—about six to the pound. The flesh is firm 
and of excellent flavour, and the skin does not 
show the least tendency to crack. The plant is 
short in the joints and the fruits set freely, as is 
proved by the fact that one plant on a wall yielded 
a crop weighing no less than rglb. Market growers, 
professional gardeners and amateurs should make 
a note of it and place their orders carly, as the 
demand will be heavy and no one can afford to 
miss it, —NOMAD. 

A READER'S 


TRIAL OF ROSES. 


N the autumn of ror3 the following plans 

Were put in a very sandy soil, warm south-east 
aspect, at Farnham, Surrey. Liberal amount 
of cow manure and moss litter from a stable, 
12 inches uncer surface, Pruned very severely 
in spring, but no Gisbudding—all buds allowed 
to flower, Tf more than one plant of a varicty, 
the figures given are the average. 


Date 
No, of Av. No.of hloomn 
of fint per plant. Ar. 
Plants Bloom Judy. Au Nep. Or. Totaé, 

2 Mrs. A. R. Wad I., June18 2 4 4 16 2 2x 
1 Prince de Bulgarie.. „o 18 2 6 2 12 4 2w 
2 Gustay Regis wm Gan ak TES T 20 Gh as 
2 White Killarney oo... 18 3 2 5 4B 2 
3 Mme. Ravary tan . dye 7 1 Rx 3 99 - 2] 
3 Lady Hillingdon .. . 13 2 2 3 Ib - 18 
2 fri-h Elegance Si, “As 1 2 2 2 11 - W 
2 A. R. Goodwin .. n~ 15 1 4 1 9 1 16 
2 Mme, M. Soupert 2.04.0 & 2 2 = 4 2 19 
2 Killarney.. 2. a Dw 1 3 3 3- 9 
1 Caroline Testout .. .. I3 8 — = - = s 
1 Lady Watenow e| ow 289 1l 1 4 - - 6 


26 35 28 90 10 207 
—Two AT TWELETH MILESTONE. 


TITS IN THE FRUIT GARDEN. 


I ENDORSE the ao marks of “H. C F.” wih 

reference to the blue tit, I fear many fruit- 
growers and gardeners are too ready in condemn- 
Ing this and other birds, granted it is vexing to 
have some of our fruit dishgured ; but in my 
opinion the useful service many birds render in 
destroying pests far outweighs the injury your 
correspondent speaks of, besides which the fruit 
pecked is not useless, J expect many of your 
vaders would seorn the idea of a word in praise 
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of the sparrow. I have many times watched 
them among the fruit trees destroving insects, 
most of which no doubt cxisted as caterpillars 
and would be the parents of large families of 
caterpillars, and it is in this stage that insects 
are most destructive. Canon Ellacombe said 
“He is a bad gardener whose garden is kept 
only for himself, and we add largely to the pleasure 
of our gardens when we look on them, not only as 
pleasant homes for our flowers and fruit, but also 
as the homes of many lovely and interesting 
living creatures.” —E. S. M. 


“ 1914—BACK TO OUR ROSES—1919.” 


HE verse which your correspondent quotes 
(insur Nov. 29, I919, page 567) was written by 
Dorothy Gurney. The poem is as follows : 


“GOD'S GARDEN,” 


“The Lord God planted a garden 
In the first white days of the world ; 
And set there an angel warden, 
In a garment of light unfurled. 


“So near to the peace of Heaven, 
The hawk might nest with the wren; 
For there in the cool of the even 
God walked with the first of men. 


“ And I dream that these garden closes, 
With their glades and their sun-fleckcd sod, 
Aud their Lilies and bowers of Roses, 
Were laid by the hand of God. 


“ The kiss of the sun for pardon, 
The song of the birds for mirth— 
One is nearer God’s Heart in a garden 
Than anywhere else on earth.” 


GARDEN PLUMS. 


MUST confess I was not a little surprised when 

I read Mr. J. Duncan Pearson’s remarks on 
t Coe’s Golden Drop’ (issue December 6, page 
585), as I look upon this as one of our very finest 
varieties, Delicious in flavour, a free cropper 
and coming in as it does when most other varieties 
are over, places it in my opinion among the very 
best sorts in cultivation, Mr. Pearson savs it 
has an ‘‘awfully thick tough skin.” This is 
mere or less true, but rather than Cetractirg from 
iis value it, in my opinion, erha: ces it, as wasps 
selcom attack it, and it will last lor ger in geod 
condition than any other I am acquainted with, 
We have used it tor fully two months in prime 
condition, To have it at its best it should be 
planted on a north cr east wall, Another variety 
which Mr. Pearson omits to mention is Pond’s 
Seedling, one of our best Plums here for culivary 
purposes, and by no means bad to eat when well 
ripened, Neither do T quite understand why he 
should condemn Monarch. Grown as a standard 
it is a free cropper, by ro rears inferior fer dessert 
purposes and first-rate for cooking in any way. 
River's Early Prolific is arother variety which 
Mr. Pearson does net favour, With us, on our 
Very strong soil, it seldom, if ever, fails, and, 
being ove of the earliest: varieties, is invaluable. — 
Epwitn BECKETT, V.M.H., Aldenham. 


WHAT IS AN ENGLISH PLANT-NAME ? 


t SOMERS ” is somewhat hvpercritical. The 

sentence he falls foul of—"' The simple, apt, 
and balane.d syllables of = Saxifrage "—is not 
mine, but Mr. Farrec’s, and my approval of his 
views docs not neccssarily unply approval of his 
But his sentence is certainly not * sheer 
Hibbirish.”™ He did not balane da 


oe 


wording. 
write of a 
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syllable, which would be meaninghss, but of 
“balanced syllablcs,” a very different thing and very 
good sense. The pages of THE GARDEN are hardly 
the place for technical prosody, and I must content 
myself with saving that the distribution or balancing 
of the three vowel sounds in ‘ Saxifrage,’? with 
their attendant consonants, results in a word 
wholly pleasing to the ear attuncd to the music 
of English. And this, no doubt, is what Mr. 
Farrer meant. Nor did he write of an apt syllable, 
but of apt syllables, which is merely another wav 
of saying ‘a word or name apt or suitable to the 
plant.” 

“Somers ” takes me to task for asserting that 
words are born at their own sweet will. By 
“ born” I mean, of course, appcar or get a footing 
in the language, and my point is that this they have 
always done of their own volition, as mysterious, 
uncontrollable beings. Hideous words, such as 
“stunt,” choose to fix themselves in print and 
speech, while multitudes of beautiful and valuable 
words die out or become perverted in scnse. It 
would be easy to make out lists if this were the 
place for it. Bricfly, it seems to me true that 
words appear and disappear spontaneously, which 
is cquivalent to my original remark. Certainly the 
birth of every word, as of everything else, is due 
to some cause, if we could know it, but from their 
very birth their life scems self-willed and inde- 
pendent of our will, 

“Somers” writes all round the point about 
“Wood Squills.” My point was simply that no 
one ever has, ever docs, or ever will call Bluebells 
or wild Hyacinths by that name. Does anv 
child go into a wood to gather Sguills? I said 
no word about the ugliness or the contrary of the 
word. If such a trivial matter as my likes and 
dislikes interests ‘ Somers ” I will say that to me 
* Squills ” is a word of disagreeable sound. The 
combination “squ” was disliked in Latin (the 
sound was, of course, unknown to Greck) and occurs 
in only some four or five Latin words and their 
derivatives. It is commoner in Italian, but to 
my ears—and I can speak only .according to the 
pair I own—it and the soft ‘‘ ch” are blots on that 
language. 

As to Aquilegia, it is probable that my prc- 
dilcction for the dropsy is no greater than 
“Somers.” But it is surcly a pity to abolish 
names which record the homely and practical 
uses to which our forefathers put our native 
plants. “ Saxifrage,” by the way, as ‘Somers “ 
probably knows, meant the plant which breaks 
and disperses stone or gravel in the human body. 
If | Rockfoil ” is meant to convey the same notion 
it conveys it in an odd and unusual turn of speech. 
—G. H. ENGLEHEART. 


HERE is another reason, not definitely men- 

tioned in Mr. Engleheart’s note, why Ruskin 
and Mr. Wilham Robinson have been unfortunate 
in attempting to coin new names for plants that 
bear only botanical or quasi-botanical and not 
“common” or vernacular names. In French, 
Italian, and, to a less extent, in Spanish the 
quasi-botanical name is often used, and it is 
‘ither the same or nearly the same as that used 
ior gencrations in these islands. To take a few 
of the French equivalents only, we find, c.g., 
Campanule,  Saxifrage, Anémone,  Clématite, 
Dauphinelle (Dclphinium), Violette, © Jacinthe 
(Hyacinth), and so on. The fact that the French 
names are more frequently derived direct from 
the Latin than ours is an advantage, and a help 
to children in learning the Latin names. We 
call Colchicum “ Autumn Crocus,” though by ne 
means a Crocus. In French it is Colchique. With 
us Laurus nobilis, the true Laurel of the ancients, 
is Bay or, rarely, Bay Laurel s>in French it is 
Laurin ory Laurier~ d*Apellone Just as many 
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place-names are but slightly altered in different 
countries from the original, e.g., Genéve, Geneva, 
Ginevra, Genf; so surely it is better for each 
nation to keep as near as possible to the Latin 
(or Greek) in its common names of plants. But 
why do some spcak of the diminutive ‘‘ Gentian- 
ella” for the largest flowered Gentian ?—H. S. 
THOMPSON, 


FERNS ON A COTTAGE ROOF. 


T occurred to me that readers might be interested 
in the photograph I am sending of the common 
Polypody (Polypodium vulgare) growing over the 
muss-covered roof of Vane Cottage, Hook, Surrey. 
The cottage is occupied by an interesting old man— 
Mr. Poulton, the overseer of the parish of Hook— 
a position held by the family for generations. 
The cottage was built in 1705, the roof became 
more or less covered with moss, and the Ferns 


first made their appearance about forty years 
ago, and there they are likely to remain.— 
WAYLAND. 


OCTOBER FLOWERS. 
HE description given by Miss Jekyll of a 
late-flow: ring Golden Rod she has exactly 
sui‘s such a one here, and which I am inclined 
to think is neglecta—but would not be too 


positive. ‘‘ The English Flower Garden” tells 
us there are nearly one hundred species and 
varieties; hence the difficulty of recognition 


unless the variation is pronounced. Shortii is 
mentioned by some growers as being the best 
tall sort, but the variety here is rather taller 
(5 feet to 6 feet) and later flowering—which is 
its dis:inguishing feature. In normal 
th: variety I call flowers practically 
through October, now, the end of 
November, its and mostly 
green. Some of the largest heads of flowers would 
measure 12 inchis to 14 inches in length and may 
be further described as being loosely branching 
(not thickly clustered) and of pyramidal build. 
A gardener accustomed to good gardening saw 
the plant in flower here the third week in October 
and was much taken with it, he not having seen 
its like before. Its grouping here is with a 
late-flowering violet-purple Aster, which is particu- 
larly pleasing in effect in the sunshine of an October 
day.—C. T., Ampthill Park Gardens. 
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neglecta 
and 


stems 


even 
leaves are 


FLOWERING 


JE Mr. N. G. Hadden can grow E. Tetralix he 

can certainly E. ciliaris. They are 
always found in the same kind of place. Erica 
ciliaris occasionally hybridises with the common 
E. Tetralix in Dorset and Cornwall (the Dorset 
s ations are on Bagshot beds; the Cornish are on 
Devonian red sandstone and on upper Silurian), 
but as far as I know the cross has not been found 
i1 the one Devon station, this is on granite. I 
have grown E. ciliaris here in Lincolnshire. Some 
of the plants I gathered In Cornwall when in full 
flower, and kept the roots in Sphagnum for over 
a week, and they did as well as roots gathered and 
sent tome inthe autumn. It isnot rare in gardens. 
Apparently it objects to lime in any form and 
demands constant moisture at its roots. Surely 
Mr. Hadden does not mean Erica cinerea when 
he compares the brightness of shade of *‘ ordinary 
Heath ” with that of E. ciliaris. Perhaps it was 
E. Tetralix that was eclipsed by E. ciliaris. Could 
anything be brighter than a good E. cinerea 
when growing in suitable ground? Nevertheless 
E. ciliaris is a beautiful thing, and I quite under- 
stand Mr. Hadden’s joy when he first came on to 
it, having myself experienced the same thing, 
but a long time ago. By the way, I saw it in 
Argyll in a friend’s garden in 1917 (peaty soil 
on quartzose rocks) perfectly happy.—H. FISHER. 


SHRUBS. 


grow 
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HINTS ABOUT CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


(IN ANSWER TO A CORRESPONDENT.] 


E quite agree with our correspon- 
dent’s conclusions that witha “cold 
greenhouse and a frame it should be 
possible to grow these plants well,” 
so far as these contribute to success, 
and particularly in the favoured county of 
Devon. In less favoured districts the cold green- 
house at flowering-time might be found to be too 
damp, and this and the cold combined would 
probably be fatal to success, Our correspondent’s 
failure—we do not say ‘‘ shortcoming,” 
the ‘‘ plants grow too tall and lanky ’’—appears 
to lie in other directions and which are quite 
obvious. Primarily the ‘‘ tall and lanky plants ” 


secing 


The advantages of the spring-produced cuttings 
are those of sturdiness and vigour, and with an 
uninterrupted season of growth ahead should 
yield good results. All that is necessary when 
the flowering is completed is to cut down the 
plants, leaving a few inches of the old stem and 
remove and discard all the shoots appearing at 
the base of the plants. By withholding water 
from the plants for a time they will winter safely 
in the cold greenhouse, and if arranged on the floor 
in their pots they would not require water oftener 
than every three or four weeks. In early February 
bring the plants into fuller light, and with the 
lengthening days apply water to them more 


THE COMMON POLYPODY 
are the direct outcome of too early propagation, 
and if in conjunc ion with this the varieties grown 
are naturally tall habited lanky growth is increased, 

Formerly, the exhibitor of the Chrysanthemum 
considered it cssential to root the cuttings—or 
at least insert them—in November or Dcccmber, 
the result being that plants of 8 feet high, and 
often much more than this, resulted. To-day 
the plants are grown on a differeut plan, while 
many of the finest flower-heads seen at exhibitions 
during recent years are the product of cuttings 
inserted and rooted during Mirch and April 
and occasionally early in May. Assuming that 
varieties are grown for decorative purposes gener- 
ally, either of the two months first named would 
be quite early enough for their propagation ; 
while if a few cuttings were rooted each month, 


the experience gained should stand in good stead D Qheadtiersid 


another year. 


FERN GROWING ON A MOSS-COVERED 


ROOF, 


freciv. From this treatment sturdy and healthy 
cuttings Should result. 

Where only a few plants are required, the 
cuttings mav be inserted singly in 3-inch pots, 
sandy loam suiting quite well. Pot firmly, water 
thoroughly, and place the cuttings in a handlight 
within the greenhouse, keeping it close to prevent 
wilting. With correct treatment, rooting should 
ensue in a month, when the young plants may 
be fully exposed to light and air. A week or 
two later, when the young plants have fully 
occupied the soil, they should be transferred to 
pots 5 inches in diamater, using good turfy loam 
with a little leaf-mould and sand and a peppering 
of bone-meal intermixed. Pot the plants quite 


firmly in ail stages. Never use soii that is clammy 
or sticky wen s l the hand, soil on 
aA) aA space of a quarter 


of an inch or rather more he surface for affording 
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water, Never water in driblets. Giving a “little 
drop ” daily is fatal to success. A plant requires 


a thorough watering or none at all, just as the 
human body needs a sustaining meal or it does not. 
In growing the the times for 
watering are not to be gauged by rule of thumb, 
but by local conditions, and the plants individually, 
not collectively ; 
plants of any one batch would not of necessity 
the time. Hence 
necessary. By the middle of 
June at latest the plants should be in their flowering 
pots. 


Chrysanthemum 


that is to say, the whole of the 


need water at one and same 


discrimination is 


These are among the essentials of success, while 
the fullest attention to details from day to day 
may render it more or less complete. E. J. 


The Chinese and Japanese 
Wistarias 


Ir may be said without fear of dispute that the 
Wistarias (Wistaria 
chinensis and W. multijuga, respectively) are two 
of the noblest beautiful of 
climbers that flourish in this country. 


Chinese and Japanese 


and most all woody 
There is a 
good deal of difference between these two species. 
W. chinensis is the familiar old climber, while 
W. multijuga is of more recent introduction and 
feet or 


established 


produces lavender racemes or tresses 2 
even When 
it is a rapid climber and will quickly clothe a 


more in length. once 
verandah or climb to the uppermost branches of 
a Pine, Cedar or any other tree. There is no lovelier 
sight than this climber in full flower on a Laburnum 
tree. The two plants of the same family flower 
together, and the contrast in colour is very striking. 
I have noticed, however, that the Wistaria proves 


JAPANESE WISTARIA (W. MULTIJUGA) AT 


THE GARDEN. 

the stronger plant, and ultimately the Laburnum, 
smothered in the branches of Wistaria, is stifled 
The the Chinese 
Wistaria shown in the accompanying illustration 


and dies. noble example of 
is of special interest, as it is said to be one of the 
first plants imported from China. This veteran 
Wistaria—about a hundred years old—is growing 
over Mr. Turner's house in the Royal Nurseries, 


Slough, and as it is near to the main read, it is an 
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object of great interest to the many who pass by. 
It was a glorious sight in May and June, and several 
photographs were taken by visitors. American 
soldiers quartered near by were greatly interested 
in it. The main stem shown in the illustration is 
on the western side of the house, and the principal 
branches have grown round to the south of the 
house. The stem is 80 inches in circumference 
at the base, H. C: 


AN OLD HOUSE IN SURREY AND ITS 
SURROUNDINGS 


HE 


stretches 


straight road from the station 
itself miles 
of moorland and then enters a quadruple 
avenue of Spanish Chestnuts, Beeches 
and old Scots Firs. AIl around is 
natural woodland, interspersed with noble forest 
hand it 


was that planted so lavishly and yet so wisely. 


over nearly two 


trees, which set one wondering whose 
The undergrowth is a wealth of Rhododendron. 
On the crest of the hill, above a sudden dip in 
the road, appears the house, the main part just a 
plain, comfortable house, with nothing but the 
two wings of outbuildings on either side to remind 
one of its Tudor origin. The south side also shows 
no trace of that period, its three-storeyed, bow- 
front 


wonderful view. 


windowed looking cheerfully out on a 
The foreground is a wide, spacious 
lawn, unbroken by flower-beds; on the right, a 
group of gigantic Scots Pines somewhat battered 
by the gales and snowstorms of the last four years ; 
on the left, a fine Ilex. A few judiciously placed 
groups of Azaleas and Acers add interest, but 


do not interfere with the bold centre line of the 


-- _- 


KNAPHILL. 


lawn leading to the park, with a grove of cspecially 
fine and well-preserved old Limes. It is August. 
Beyond is a foreground of golden cornfields 
and typically English hedgerows, which carry 
on the eye to the great amphitheatre of the line 
of the Surrey Hills, from Epsom Downs on the 
left to the Hog’s Back on the right, including 
Hindhead and Haskham, and—can it be ?— 
the Sussex Downs in the far, far distance, of a 
pure cobalt blue in the early morning light aftcr 
a showery night. 

To return to the house, the whole front, with 
the two big bows already mentioned, is draped 
to the eaves with shrubs and creepers. Two huge 
plants of Magnolia grandiflora, literally covered wi‘): 
their enormous white, lemon-scented blooms, 
peep in at the open windows of the upper floors. 
Mingled with these is a fine Myrtle many feet 
high. Tecoma radicans (Bignonia) covers the 
modern loggia with its vivid green foliage and 
orange red, trumpet-shaped blossoms. There is 
also a fine specimen of Rosa sinica Anemone 


and last, but by no means least, a large 


—_ a « 


A VEIERAN WISTARIA CHINENSIS “AT SLOUGH, 
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BERBERIS 


Pomegranate with its flowers of real scarlet shining 
among its dark, glossy leaves. I never 
recollect having seen a Pomegranate in bloom 
outdoors before, and in looking through a fairly 
comprehensive collection of gardening books 
for information, only two alluded to it at all. 
Nicholson’s Dictionary of Plants says: ‘In 
Britain its flowering is chiefly limited to the most 
exceptionally favoured localities.” Mr. W. H. 
Divers, in his delightful and useful book ‘‘ Spring 
Flowers at Belvoir Castle,” says: ‘‘ The Pome- 
granate tree has grown on the wall here for many 
years and flowers every summer. I have only 
seen a fruit on it once—in 1904; it did not come 
to maturity. The plant was much injured in 
the severe frost of 1895, but quickly recovered.” 

On the right of the house a path leads down 
through luxuriant Rhododendrons of various 
kinds to a Beech wood, almost uncannily dark 
and silent in the glowing August sunshine. The 
smooth boles of the great Beeches and the green 
twilight seem to make it strangely like the aisles 
of a cathedral. Woodland paths lead on to one 
of those dark, deep pools which seem peculiar 
to Surrey woods. While one looks at it, feeling 
how remote and tranquil it is, and immeasurably 
removed from the noise of the hurrying world 
(though London is not thirty miles away), there 
is a slight rustle, a gleam of cerulean blue, and a 
kingfisher flies backwards and forwards across 
the water, and then all is still again till a black- 
bird sings a perfect little song which lifts one’s 
heart with gratitude, as the birds are so silent 
this month. Then an ow! hoots and chatters, 
as owls do even at midday. In the park the 
herd of Jerseys are grazing. Jerseys always seem 
to harmonise with every landscape. Can it be 
because their colours are the same as those of 
so many indigenous breeds of cattle—Indian, 
Swiss, Italian and our West Highland also ? 

We return to the lawn and wander on to the 
left of the house, pausing to look at the little 
tormal garden, where much interest has been caused 
by a badger having dug out a wasps’ nest and 
helped himself to the honeycomb. The said 
badger was seen doing this in broad daylight 
a few days previously, and fresh traces of him 
and his wife were seen each day, as the wasps’ 
nest was considerately left for their delectation. 
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FRUIT; 


We pass a Spindle Tree covered with large panicles 
of white bloom, and enter the kitchen garden— 
such a kitchen garden as one only sees belonging 
to old houses—sloping gently towards the east, 
enclosed by a wall of brick of the wonderful tone 
of red that Mrs. Allingham has rendered so well 
in her charming water-colours of Surrey gardens 
and cottages. As we stand at the door we look 
down the long border, with a well half way down. 
In spite of five years of short- 
age of labour, it is still gay 
with Sweet Peas and Rambler 


Roses. Beyond the wallat the 
bottom are miles of purple 
Heath, with the woods of 


Longcross and St. George’s 
Hill in the distance, their blue 
green, rich foliage of high 
summer contrasting well with 
the purple Heath and the azure 
sky. There is a curious little 
old, one-storeyed cottage in 
the garden, where, the gardener 
lived; but the modern head- 
gardener would fail to appre- 
ciate its picturesqueness. A 
door leads out into a lane; on 
the other side a wild field and 
more woods and a large pond 
surrounded on three sides by 
tall Scots Firs. The path con- 
tinues through the wood, and 
on the edge of it is a wide 
margin of self-sown trees. Many 
have been destroyed by the 
Heath fires of this dry summer, 
but enough remain to show the 
great variety — Oak, Beech, 
Spanish Chestnut, Birch, besides 
the prevailing Scots and com- 
mon Fir. It seems these self- 
sown trecs flourish for about 
four or five years, and then are 
apt to die unless fenced in 
and the ground kept clean. 

Our walk continues for about 
two miles across the common to 
search for the Autumn Gentian, 
which grows in a certain 
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spot. The Autumn Gentian prov, d clusive, but the 
three species of Heath—the common Ling and 
Erica Tetralix and E. cinerea—are all in bloom at 
once ; surely rather an unusual occurrence, Acres 
of Cotton Grass are waving in the breeze, and 
one solitary man is silhouetted on the sky-line 
cutting peat; and then we turn homewards, 
hoping that in spite of the reconstruction that is 
to form a new world, a place like this may still 
peace of the old world will 
E: M.S. 


remain, where the 


endure. 


A NEW BARBERRY 


(BERBERIS BEANIANA) 


ECENT introductions from China 
added a very considerable number of 
new species of Barberries to British 
gardens. Of these, the subject of this 
note is one of the most distinct. 

Berberis Beaniana was introduced from West 
Szechuan in 1904 by Mr. E. H. Wilson when 
collecting on behalf of Messrs. James Veitch and 
Sons, Limited. The seed packet sent home by 
Mr. Wilson was numbered 1930. It is a deciduous 
species, with rich green leaves, upright and rather 
close in growth, a circumstance which suggests 
that Bean’s Barberry will be a useful hedge shrub. 
The vellow flowers are freely borne during June in 
corymbose panicles. These are followed by 
quantities of fruits, green at first, changing to 
Many of the leaves are 


have 


rich purple in autumn, 
glowing in autumn red. 

B. Beaniana is free in growth, but not rampant. 
The bush supplying the material for the illustra- 
tions is 6 feet high, but will no doubt exceed this 
with age. Good seeds ripen freely in this country, 
providing an easy and rapid method of piopagation, 


BERBERIS BEANIANA IN FLOWER. 
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1914-BACK TO OUR ROSES—1919 


(Continued from page 579.) 


OUISE CATHERINE BRESLAU is a tre- 
mendously strong grower with huge 
shining leaves, thick growth and lovely 
yellow and coral blending = daintily 
with fawn shading. It is always in 

bloom. 

Viscountess Enfield is of old rose and yellow, 
of great charm, late in autumn. From an un- 
named variety and seedling from Soleil d’Or. 

Rodophile Gravereaux is a climbing Rose in 
this class bearing very large single blooms with 
pretty stamens, pink rose and yellow blending ; 
most gorgeous early in the seas is most 
delightful with its coppery red stems. 
Once ot twice I have had a few autumn 
blooms, but not very many, and I 
noticed only in a wet season. 

Then we come to Mme. Edouard 
Herriot, named after the Mayoress of 
Lyons, the Rose of Daily Mail 
fame; it is a most gorgeous colour 
and the first of its kind. Its blooms 
are very good and well shaped, but it 
has one fault: it will, in all its 
glory, “hang its head down.” As 
I have said before, some ladies are 
very curious to deal with, but 
“ Madame,” I think, is shy. Her 
complexion is different to others in her 
world, and for this reason she kecps 
quietly to herself. Nevertheless, she 
is sought after by everyone for any 
purpose, and when some of her 
children come out she, too, may he 
persuaded to hold her head high. No 
Rose ever created so great a sensation 
as this. Its honours are the Daily 
Matl Gold Cup at the International 
Horticultural Exhibition, the National 
Rose Society’s gold medal, the Royal 
Horticultural Society’s silver cup, the 
Bagatelle medal, and the Rosceraie 
de l’Hay Cup. No Rose has ever won 
so many honours before. 

Willowmere, another 
improved Lyon, most free flowering, 
very ercet in growth, pink carmine 
and yellow blend in its blooms, which 
are most charming; it is very large 
and nicely shaped, most elegant midst 
its brilliant green foliage. 

Mrs. George Beckwith, 
deeper than Rayon d’Or, with the 
very wonderful foliage and thorns 
usual in this group, but it is not yet 
in commerce. 

Now we come to Constance, in 
memory of a daughter of the late 
Admiral Ward, and constant it is, too, in 
every sense of the word, always beautiful, 
always in bloom, sweetly scented, and lovely 
shimmering green foliage. Its blooms are 
large with very deep petals, a blaze of deep 
yellow and orange blended, the outer petals striped 
crimson. It stands most erect, of spreading 
habit of growth, perfect in bud and ful! bloom. 
Everyone’s Rose. It has won high honours, 
including an award at the Royal Horticultural 
Society, gold medal in Paris, and the Prize at 
Bagatelle in 1916. No words are too great for 
this delightful yellow. 

Mrs. Bullen, a lovely carmine blended with 
yellow mingled with red, beautiful colouring, 
splendid foliage and always in bloom. It does well 
in its own climate, but all excel themselves when 


gem, a vastly 


a yellow 


they come to our English gardens. In France it 
is so hot and dry. 

President Bouché, coral red and reddish prawn 
intermingled, very beautiful; a good doer. 

Raymond, in memory of a son of the late Admiral 
Ward, most brilliant in growth, spreading habit, 
very strong, and the blooms are a most delightful 
colour. Long, large, deep-petalled, yellow and 
carmine pink tinged to edges most daintily, it 
really is quite another change from a colour point 
of view. 

Mrs. Farmer, of most wonderful branching 
habit of growth, brilliant Indian yellow, mingled 
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reddish apricot, absolutely a perfect contrast 
in colouring, forming large, beautifully shaped 
blooms mid brilliant green and bronze foliage. 

Severine, another wonderful blending of colour, 
coral red shaded prawn red, specially good in bud, 
and opening into a most glorious bloom. 

There are so many, I do not quite know which 
to tell you about first. They are all superb, 
but I think I have never seen one so perfect as 
Aspirant Marcel Rouyer, the Hybrid Tea spoken 
of among the newer Hybrid Teas. 

Jean C. N. Forestier is the one that recently 
won honours at Bagatelle. A delightful blending 
of carmine, dark red and Chinese orange yellow. 
Sweetly scented, very large, full globular blooms. 
Always in bloom. The brilliant green and coppery 
foliage is most attractive, and from a colour point 


it may be hard to define. 
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of view there is something fresh again in this 
variety. Its parentage is Mme. Edouard Herriot 
crossed with an unnamed scedling. 

Souvenir de George Beckwith.—This variety 
is like the Lyon Rose in colour, but has none of 
its failings. In growth it is very ercct and strong, 
and has spreading green and bronzy foliage 
brilliant in colour. Most attractive are the large 
high-centred blooms, shrimp pink tinted with 
yellow, with gold at base of petals, most entrancing, 
nice perfume. The buds are a blend of orange 
and pink, and very attractive. 

But the finest yellow ever sent out yet is the 


latest. There is no other of Pernetiana strain 
so great. It is an acquisition, and time 
will show that in Souvenir de Claude Pernet 


we have a gem. Its growth is very strong, 
its brilliant green foliage attractive. The long, 
pointed, exquisitely shaped buds are 
very dainty, very straight and erect, 
opening into very large, high-centred 
and perfectly formed blooms. The 
The colour is most striking, a blaze of 
sunflower yellow of a very much dec per 
colour in the centre, almost like the 
sun. No other yellow is of such gorgcous 
colouring. The wizard of Lyons has 
surpassed himself this time. Its scent 
is most extraordinary, in which Pine- 
apple is most strongly noted. Gaze 
well at the new-comer and notic- 
the mass of blooms, which will show 
how it is always in bloom right up 
to the end of the season. Whatever you 
miss in yellows, dò not miss this. 
Especially good under glass. Eve. 


(To de continued.) 
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THE quantities of beautiful Roses of 
nore recent production are apt to 
make us overlook the merits of the 
clder kinds. Quite the brightest Rose 
for general effect that has been in my 
garden this year is a bush of a 
common type of Rosa gallica, such as 
one may come upon here and there 
in an old garden, but which show 
rosatians would certainly condemn as 
utter rubbish. The flowers are not 
much more than 2} inches across, 
but are in generous clusters of nine 


or thereabouts at the ends of the 
shoots, and the whole bush is a 
wonderfully showy mass. The bright 


effect is increased by the variety of 
tint, for they open a deep rosy 
crimson and gradually pale to almost 
white. Its sweetness and abundance 

- make it a useful pot-pourri Rose. 
Another of these old Roses, the Blush gallica, is 
also a great favourite. It blooms about a month 
earlier, in the middle of June. This is rather more 
of the Cabbage Rose (R. centifolia) form and colour. 
The Cabbage Rose itself, with its incomparable 
sweetness, which no modern Rose has ever sur- 
passed, and its crested variety, the Moss Rose, are 
nearly related to the gallicas. They are from Roses 
native to France and Southern Europe, and 
through the skill and patience of first Dutch and 
then French raisers were the original material, 
with later additions of Indian blood, from which our 
modern Roses have been derived. But there is 


still an attractive charm about these older flowers 


of the otanical section Gallicariz that anyone 
who,truly loves a garden must needs feel, though 
GERTRUDE JEKYLL. 
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THE GENERAL MOTHER 


By 


á ES,” said Christopher, after an interval 
of silence, during which he seemed to 
be chewing some leisurely cud of 
thought—‘‘ yes, what you say about 
Nature is all right, I dare say. But 

what about them Dahlias? Was that one of her 

pleasant surprises? If you ask me, Sir, I think 

Nature is the cussedest thing going.” And so 

she is, I admit it—the very cussedest. 


“ But ”—I thought it necessary to remon- 
strate—‘‘ you know, Christopher, cussedncss is 


not everything. Cussedness is a vice that leans 
to virtue’s side. Some of the people I most 
esteem can be confoundedly cussed at times, if 
their opinion happens to differ from mine, And 
let me tell you, Christopher, you yourself, when 
you have a mind, can be as cussed as the best. 
What about those Betty Geesons the other day, 
which you would gather in your own original 
way, at the risk of your neck and to the damage 
of the Apples, which had to be sent, as you very 
well know, to the kitchen and made straightway 
into dumplings ? ” 

Whereupon Christopher involved himself in 
silence, as in a garment, and so remained for 
five minutes. We had been looking, the two of 
us, at a couple of Ciocus blooms (C. iridiflorus), 
which had pushed up in the night through the 
brown earth—pretty mauve things, their incurved 
lips parted just sufficiently to show a tasselled 
tongue of crimson stamens; upon seeing which 
I had ventured the somewhat pagan common- 
plac? that after all it was nice of Nature to prepare 
for us such pleasant surprises. There is no doubt 
that Christopher was impressed by the beauty of 
the Crocus quite as much as I was; perhaps 
more so, for his seusorium has the freshness and 
sensitiveness of youth, whereas I have seen so 
many successive displays of the flower. But he 
has had his own brushes with Nature, has 


Christopher, and does not forget various raps 
she has dealt him across the knuckles. 


And for 


tt SOMERS’S ” 


BETTY 


“SOMERS.” 


the matter of that, have I not myself had my 


raps, which I try, not always effectually, to 
forget ? 
What Christopher's conception of Nature is 


exactly, I have not been able to ascertain. As 
for my own, it is as frankly and crudely anthro- 
pomorphic as that of a Tongatabu 
Nature is of the prolific sex, of course—‘‘a fair, 
Sometimes, in 


Islander. 


a chaste, an inexpressive SHE.” 
her more cryptic moods, she may take the inscru- 
table visage of the Sphinx. Mostly, however, she 
appears to me as a matron of a benign and Olympic 
serenity—the Demeter of Cnidus magnified to 
infinity, with wings reaching to Sirius and of a 
capacity to house her innumerable brood. I 
gather, perhaps erroneously, that many of the 
writers in gardening periodicals, and possibly 
many readers of what they write, regard Nature 
as a sort of arbiter elegantiarum, an ultimate 
court of appeal to which all doubtful matters of 
taste must be referred. I am sorry, for my part, 
that I cannot subscribe to this view, regarding, 
as I do, Nature's taste as coming distressingly 
far short of infallible. Do I not see her, for 
instance, each summer as the time comes round, 
perpetrate, in my own Delphiniums, combinations 
of colour (blues with purples, and so on) which 
would outrage, and very properly, the sense of 
any professed colourist who had the misfortune 
to examine the flowers at close quarters ? No, 
to me Nature is always and only the Mother 
(except at certain times, when, perhaps, she is 
rather the Stepmother). In this rôle she has of 
virtues; though, regarded 
even as a mother and as the administrator of her 
own ménage, it would be fulsome flattery to say 
that Nature does not frequently lay herself open 
to criticism. I speak of what I know, of what 
I see weekly and daily in my own garden. Her 
extravagant ways are a scandal to the frugal 
mind. Her wastefulness, for instance, in Foxglove 
and Poppy seed alone is almost enough to make 
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one weep (though Christopher avers that tLis is 
not the emotion it stirs in him). 
that Nature generally is careful to measure | er 
quantities. To get a sirgle Poppy she will sow 


I cannot perceive 


a thousand. 

care of that; 
the thinning of 
artistic ; 
architecture of her Nigella capsules and her Poppy 
heacs is to lese oneself in wonder. Such marvels 
thought, as doth Eternity.” 
Some two seasons back, in my mixed borcer, she 


Up they come of course—she takes 
but it is to Christopher she leaves 
them. She has 
To see the exquisite 


been called 


and so she is. 


"tease us out of 


brought up, without any solicitation on my part— 
for there had not been a plant of the kind anywhere 
in the garcen for several years—a 
Eryngiuirs, not one of the sapphire varieties, but 
a biennial form quite as lovely, each an exquisite 
branched candlestick of silver work, frilled and 
{liated with a grace which the silversmiths of 
Bond Street would do well to copy, but cannot 
I do not deny that Nature is an 
On the other hand, as regarcs the ugly 
things she can produce, I had rather not particu- 


colony of 


hope to equal, 
artist, 
larise. It is no impeachment of Nature's artistry 
to say that she sometimes delights in ugly things. 
Many artists do. 
civinely, and who vet wears things in ker kat 
fer which, in a better world, she would Le stored, 


I know an artist who paints 


And even in respect of her motherhood, for all my 
reverential piety, I carnot affect to regard Nature 
as the absolutely ideal exemplar, though it would 
be absurd to deny that in this capacity she has 
doubt she has. To a certain 
(xtent she is teachable, as it becomes mothers to 


her points. No 


be. Me, her son, for instance, she has sometimes 
permitted to teach her various interesting ways 
On the other hand, there are 
coTtain matters, and these you would say not of 
vital importance, in regard to which she puts her 
foot down with the obstinacy of a mule, and will 
not budge. Only the othcr day I tricd to make 
her twine a Runner Bean in a direction at variance . 
with her usual practice. But would she? No, 
I forget whether she twists it from right to left 
or from left to right, but whichever it is, so it is, 
and nothing you can do will make it otherwise. 
It is not, however, so much of Nature’s obstinacy 
that I complain (with which failing, indeed, 1 


of sucking eggs. 


ed by 
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have a certain sympathy, for, though I have not 
a grain of obstinacy myself, I am considered 
temperamentally firm) as of her fitful and capri- 
cious behaviour as a mother. Varium et mutabile, 
indeed, est Natura. You never know where to 
have her. She will caress your one cheek with 
a touch feathery as that of her own west wind, 
and at the same moment deal you a buffet on the 
other to make the nerves tingle. Also she has an 
unpleasant way of doing you an ill turn when you 
least expect it, when, indeed, you may be begin- 
ning to think that you stand high in her favour. 
There, for instance, is the case of my ‘“‘ Sheep’s 
I have in my garden a large and ancient 
Apple tree, in the growth of 
which Nature has gratified to the full her sense 
of the picturesque, twisting its knotty limbs into 
all manner of odd elbows and curves. By a deter- 
mination of sap to the head, the fruiting branches 
have been carried high up out of reach, and these 


= n , 
noses.’ 


ia Sheep’s nose 


in spring she covers with a flecce of blossom— 
white, faintly washed with pink. Presently, long 
before we have grown tired of it, the pink-white 


AN EFFECTIVE BRAMBLE FOR THE WILD GARDEN, RUBUS BIFLORUS QUINQUEFLORUS. àl 


cloud drifts to the winds, leaving a well-set crop 
of unshapely but promising embryo *‘ Sheep’s 
Do you happen to know the ‘ Sheep’s 
A codlin of the largest size, oblong 
or acutely conical, irregularly ribbed, remaining 
the best part of the summer obstinately green, 
but, as the season advances, changing on the 
sunny side to a warm brunette—impossible as 
an *‘eater,” but unsurpassable as a ‘‘ cooker,” 
its tender tissues turning in the oven to something 
not unlike whipped cream. ‘‘ Most generous of 
Nature,” you may think—'‘to give me all this, 
simply because the tree happens to be in my 


noses,” 


nose ” ? 


’ 


garden—a picturesque tree, lovely blossom, fruit 
like whipped cream and what not!” Yes, true, 
most generous; but while I, good easy man, 


am calculating the number of my 
dumplings, Nature, from the neighbouring church- 


prospe ctive 
tower, sends swooping down upon my tree her 
myriads of starlings, and where are 
my Codlins then ? The best of them, those 
which alone are worth while, are hollow as a 
Rugby football, and of much the same shape. 
Chen there is that trick which Nature has played 


Cour tless 
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me more than once in late September or early 
October—a season when she lays herself out to 
be extra bland, as if to lull you to a false security. 
You know the celestial evening she sometimes 
arranges at that season of the year? One such 
I remember, when the sky from verge to verge 
was an unbroken roof of crystal, becoming, as the 
darkness fell, thickly and ever more thickly inlaid 
with stars. Out there in the west, just over the 
Mendips, this General Mother, idiosyn- 
crasies I am now considering, was one broad smile 
of orange chrome. Sound there was none, except 
the chimes from the church-tower and the evening 
roulade of our robin high up in the branches of 
the ‘‘ Sheep’s nose ” Apple tree. On that evening 
the Collarette Dahlias were, I do believe, ‘“ fey,” 
so Tiotous was their revel of colour. Christopher, 
I noticed, who had laid aside his hoe for the day 
and was pouring cool evening libations on their 
thirsty roots, would occasionally, in the pauses of 
the watering-can, stand inclined before them— 
in what I conceive to be the attitude of a Parsee 
fire-worshipper—wrtapt in contemplation of their 


whose 
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fiery discs. And the bland essences that floated 
on the air! From beds and borders there rose a 
mist of fragrance—Night-Stock, Schizopetalon, 
Evening Primrose, Mignonette, and such sweet 
things mingling in a symphony of scent, of which 
now one dominant note took the olfactories, now 


another. In short, Nature was in one of her 
supremely radiant moods, which, I may say, 


are none too frequent in these latitudes. Nor 
even when one had retreated indoors did her 
favours cease. Naturally, after a day of mowing, 
watering, weeding, staking and so on, the strained 
hinges of the anatomy were crying out for the 
assuagement of a little rest; to meet which 
pressing need the Benign Mother presently let 
fall upon tired lids the healing manna of her sleep. 
Yes, and while her child thus slept the easy sleep 
which comes only to the quiet and unspotted 
conscience, this same Nature—injusta noverca 
that she is!—out of her blue serene, from her 
Milky Way I should not wonder, softly, also and 
silently as descending manna, let fall her killing 
frosts upon my Dahlias, and in the morning, lo, 
my Collarettes were black ! 
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An Interesting Bramble 
(RUBUS BIFLORUS QUINQUEFLORUS) 


OST of those who take interest in 

the species Rubus are familiar with 

the Himalayan species, R. biflorus, 

which first became known in this 

country over a century ago. Not so 
well known, however, is the more interesting 
Chinese variety, KR. biflorus quinqueflorus, 
which was introduced by Mr. E. H. Wilson in 
1908 as one of his discoveries in the vast floral 
treasure ground of Western Szechuan. Like the 
type, its stems are covered with a thick layer of 
white waxy substance, which spreads to the 
branches ; while the leaves, which measure nearly 
a foot in length, but vary greatly, are clothed 
on the back with a covering of white felt. Stems, 
branches and stalk are armed with broad-based 
spines, and are often found along the 
midrib. 

The leaves are formed of three to five leaflets, 
while the flower bunches are composed of from 
three to eight buds, this being the principal 
difference from the type, which only carries two 
or three. The fruit, which is of fair size, measuring 
about half an inch to three-quarters of an inch 
in diameter, is quite edible, and yellow in colour. 

Like the type, this variety revels in a good loamy 
soil, and healthy growth is required to be pro- 
moted, so as to intensify the cffect of the white 
surfacing of the stem. Raise from sceds, and, after 
the plant has fruited, cut clean away the stems 
which bore fruit. It forms an admirable subject 
when planted in beds in the wild garden, and the 
accompanying photograph, taken at Aldenham, 
where it is freely grown, gives a good idea of the 
effect obtained by this white-stemmed Raspberry 
when well grown. Epwin Beckett, V.M.H. 
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New and Rare Plants 


FIRST-CLASS CERTIFICATES. 


Lelio-Cattleya Bellatrix (C. Fabia alba x 
L.-C. Bella alba).—A remarkable hybrid in which 
the great breadth and extent of the broadly ovate 
sepals is probably a unique feature. They are 
of a pure glistening white, and with self-coloured 
lip of large size, outstanding character rich purplish 
crimson colour, go to make one of the handsomest 
hybrids we have seen. Exhibited by Baron 
Schroeder, Englefield Green (gardener, Mr. Shill). 

Odontoglossum Asion (O. Solon x O. Aqui- 
tania).—A handsome hybrid of large proportions 
and exceptional substance. The broadly ovate 
segments have a white ground and are heavily 
bordered with white, the rich maroon markings 
covering two-thirds of the sepals. The disc is 
golden, the lip white tipped. This superb novelty, 
which has few equals, bore a raceme of five flowers. 
A glorious thing indeed. Exhibited by W. R. 
Fasey, Esq., The Oaks, Holly Bush Hill, Snares- 
brook (Orchid grower, Mr. E. J. Seymour), 


AWARDS OF MERIT. 


Chrysanthemum Sunshine.—One of the most 
beautiful novelties which has yet seen the light 
of day. Erect of carriage, rigid of stem, of rich 
refined bronze tone and high decorative ornament, 
we can conceive of nothing better in its class. 
A plant for everybody and everybody's plant. 
Exhibited by Mr. G. Carpenter, West Hall, Byfleet. 
The stock has been secured and is being distributed 
by Mr. H. J. Jones, Lewisham, S.E. 

Chrysanthemum Mrs. H, E. Dixon.—An 
éxhibitdon peflexed Japaneservaniet y of great depth 
and size of petal. The predominant colours are 
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gold and bronze. A very handsome novelty. From 
Mr. R. Luxford, Harlow, Essex. 

Chrysanthemum Lady Astor, M.P.—A single- 
flowered variety of handsome proportions and 
rich colour, The latter is of rich crimson maroon 
tone (see below). From Messrs. Godfrey and 
Son, Exmouth, Devon. 

Brasso-Cattleya Bevenuto (C. Maggie Raphael 
alba x B.-C. Ilene).—The sepals and petals of 
this hybrid are white flushed pink. Its finest 
feature, however, is the size and expanse of the 
great lip, the colour of which is pale pink with 
goffered and fringed margin. Gold and crimso. 
suffuses the interior part of the lip. From Baron 
Schroeder, Englefield Green (gardener, Mr. Shill). 

Bouvardia Pink Perfection.—A great advance 
on any pink-flowered Bouvardia now in commerce, 
this remarkable novelty originated as a 
sport from the well known President 
Cleveland. Richer in its pink colow 
and leaving that variety far in the reai 
in this respect, it is almost twice as 
large, decidedly more Jasmine-like in 
form, while producing trusses the like 
of which we have never seen on the 
parent form. A gem of the first water, 
we regard it as the best new greenhouse 
plant novelty seen this year. Shown 
by W. S. M. Burns, Esq., North 
Mymms Park, Hatfield (gardener, Mr. 
Hazelton). 

The foregoing awards were granted 
by the Royal Horticultural Society at its 
meeting on December 2. 


root 


NATIONAL CHRYSANTHEMUM 
SOCIETY 

TuE floral committee of this society 

met at Essex Hall, Strand, W.C., on 

the rst inst. The following varieties 

received honours: 


Bronze Molly.—This is a large- 
flowered single of good form fully 
5 inches or more in diameter. It is of a 


beautiful apricot with amber base colour, 
and is a sport from the popular rose 
pink variety Molly Godfrey. First-class 
certificate to Messrs. W. J. Godfrey 
and Son, Exmouth, Devon. 

Lady Astor, M.P.— A we come 
addition to the large-flowered 
section. The blooms are 
some, having rather 
very evenly arranged round a 


single 
very hand- 
florets 

neat 


narrow 


cisc. Colour a beautiful tone of rich 
crimson. There are two or three 
rows of florets. First-class certificate 


—also to Messrs. Godfrey. 

Mrs. H. E. Dixon.—A_ very large 
exhibition bloom of Japanese reflexed 
form having long, very broad florets 
evenly disposed and reflexing in 
drooping form. Some of the lower 


florets measure 1}inches across. Colour 
bronze shading over a rich yellow. 
First-class certificate to Messrs. R. 


Luxford and Co., Harlow. 
The committee wished to see again a large 
single Reginald Godfrey, a promising variety. 


RUBUS NIGROBACCUS 
(THE HIGH BLACKBERRY) 


TuouGnu the Rubus family is a large one, com- 
paratively few are worthy of cultiva ion in gardens 
for the beauty of their flowers. Among the 
notable exceptions is the High Blackberry of 
Eastern North America, Rubus _nigrobaccus. 
‘The spray illustrated gives some idea of its 


FLOWERING SPRAY 
(RUBUS NIGROBACCUS). 
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decorative beauty. During June the stems are 
freely clothed with pure white flowers, followed later 
by juicy black fruits. The plants grow to a height 
of 4 feet to 6 feet or more, the upper part carrying 
the racemes of ten to twenty flowers. The clumps 
spread over the ground similar to our cultivated 
Raspberries, increase by division in 


hence late 
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autumn is easy. Most garden soils are suitable 
for the cultivation ofthe High Blackberry, increased 
vigour being very noticeable when the ground 
has been deeply dug and manured. 

R. nigrobaccus is stated to be one of the species 
used in breeding the valuable fruiting family of 


cultivated American Blackberries. 


FRUIT-GROWING in the COLONIES.—II 


EXPENSES AND RETURNS. 


F the reader 
conjunction 


remarks in 
English 
THE GARDEN 
will be in a good 
prospects attending 


will study my 
with an article on 

fruit-growing, appearing in 
of March 8, 1919, he 
position to judge of the 


fruit-growing at home versus Apple production 
in Tasmania. 

My figures are mostly derived from the 
Tasmanian Government Fruit Expert, checked 
by personal experience. It is worthy of remark 
that even Government experts should not be 
believed in merely because they hold such 
positions. I have knowledge of another expert 
who “let in” numbers of people very badly 
indeed, because he was a much better expert 
optimist than expert fruit-grower. 

The following is a fair estimate of the 
cost of buying the land, clearing, fencing 


OF THE HIGH BLACKBERRY 


and planting a ro acre block with Apples in 
Tasmania: 

E s.a 
Land, at £10 per acre és ma 200 Oo @ 
Clearing, at £12 sai a 20. & 4 
Ploughing, at £1 5s. = 2 ró |G 
Discing, at 6s. Ra ae ae i. 

Fencing, 40 chains, at, 
say, 22S. oe . 8 44 FD 
Manuring, at ros. per acre 5 0 0 

Trees, at £3 per 100 (109 
per acre) .. 1 fe 


Planting, at £1 5s. pur acre I2 10 Oo 
£330 0 0 


Remarks.—The neighbouring 
pays half cost of fencing. Clearing 
usually appears as an item of expen- 
diture and cost is very variable, on 
heavily timbered land it may be £40, 
or more, per acre; but suitable cleared 
land which has been used for agricul- 


OWllel 


tural purposes might be got for as 
little as {10 an acre. Probably the 
trees would not start as well as on 


virgin land; it is a 
would be the 


nice point which 
better bargain. No 
allowance has been made for cost of 
<lrainage ; my preference would be for 
land not requiring it. Allowance has 
been made for the present high price 
of fencing materials. 

If the reader is able to compare 
my figures with those of orchard selling 
concerns he will find it interesting. 
Business people’s figures sometimes 
require inside knowledge for proper 
appreciation. Here is a specimen: 
Orchard land offered at £20 per acre 
uncleared (backed by an ornate and 
flowery prospectus), or £35 per acre 
planted and fenced all complete. Eight 
pounds per acre per annum is charg<d 
to absentee% for maintenance ; and, if 
the c«stimates of returns are to be 
believed, the fortunate owner could 
enjoy life in a suite at the Hotel Cecil 
after a few years. Thirty-five pounds 
per acre all complete—well, that sounds 
a very fair thing according to my 
figures. What the prospectus omits 
to state is that the land cost the 
promoters £2 15s. per acre (100 per cent. 
too much in my esiimation !), and while 
it is described as a good quality loam, in my own 
humble opinion it is a poor quality sand, much 
better suited as a dusting ground for fowls than 
for fruit-growing! Also, it does not cost working 
orchardists nearly as much as £8 per acre per 
annum to maintain young orchards. The Govern- 
ment Expert's estimate for maintenance is £4 10s. 
to £5 per acre per annum, He considers that 
few orchards pay working expenses till from 
six to eight years old, and that they reach full 


) bearing about, the DADP a from planting. 


Now as to ‘returns—4 ) matter much 
contentious and uneccrtain than initial 


more 
costs. 
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A Tasmanian Apple orchard may vicld 1,000 bushels 
per acre—from that down to practically nothing ! 
To quote the Expert: ‘‘ At twelve years from 
planting, an average yield of 250—300 bushels 
per acre can be expected, to produce which will 
cost about 7d. per case. This is the cost of culti- 
vation, spraying, pruning, etc. Then there is 
the cost of picking, packing, case and material, 
costing, say, Is. 2d, per case [or more !—A. G.]. 
On top of this there are, if exported, freight, 
commission charges, etc., costing, say, 3S. 6d. 
(normal times) per case.” 

The foregoing is quoted from a Government 
bulletin dated 1919. How many readers would 
note the significance of that bracketed *' normal 


times.” Here are the actual figures for the 
191g crop. Picking, packing, case, etc., 2s. 
(approximate). Overseas frcight, commission, etc., 


rms. Returns to grower above freight and com- 
mission, if he sold on Tasmanian wharf to a pool 
of English buyers, 5s. 6d. per bushel case (an 
unremunerative figure), or if he took the risk of 
consigning on his own account to England, and 
his Apples realised the English maximum control 
price (as nearly all did), rrs. (a good pricz). Please 
note how something much akin to a gambling 
clement enters into the supposedly placid occu- 
pation of Apple-growing. Thus this year the 
little venturous and the hard-up only got half 
the returns of the less timid, the balance going 
into the pockets of a syndicate of English 
salesmen. 

At time of writing it is expected that 7s. pur 
bushel will be obtainable for the coming crop 
f.o.b., with liberty to consign on own account. 

There are also the local and Australian markets. 
They fluctuate; generally early Apples are worth 
very little, but late in the season good prices are 
obtained in Melbourne, Sydney and Brisbane, 
subject to there not being a strike which prevents 
shipping to the mainland. 

I am far from having dealt with my subject 
fully. As a matter of fact, I do not recommend 
going in for Applcs alone; large quantitics of 
Pears, Apricots, Plums and Peaches are also 
grown, Small fruits for jam-making are another 
branch of the fruit industry, but their prices are 
very much below current English rates. AS a 
general rule orcharding in Tasmania is carried on 
in conjunction with farming. For this there are 
excellent reasons, such as that the combination 
provides more constant employment for a team 
of horses, and that it should be cheaper to grow 
one’s own horse feed than to buy it. Later on 
I intend to make some remarks as to the grower’s 
methods, and what an orchardist’s life is like. 

Cambridge, Tasmania. ARTHUR GARNEIT. 


ROSE PRINCESS MARY 


HIS is a charming single Rose with rich carmine 
crimson flowers flushed with , scarlet. I 
have not seen any large, well-established plants 
in the open ground, but grown in pots and flowered 
under glass about April the blooms were between 
5 inches and 6 inches in diameter. The petals 
are broad and overlap, and the golden yellow 
stamens, which are very prominent, add a dis- 
tinctive feature to the flower. It received the 
National Rose Society’s silver-gilt medal in 1914 
and the Royal Horticultural Society’s award 
of merit the same year. No doubt this distinct 
Rose has a future before it as a bedding Rose, 
but foc cutting purposes it is not so useful or 
tffective as the group to which Irish Fireflame and 
Irish Elegance belong. All the same, it is worthy 
of a place in every Rose garden ; or perhaps the 
best result would be obtained by devoting a bed 
exclusively to this variety. W. B. 
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GARDENING OF THE WEEK 


FOR SOUTHERN GARDENS. 
The Kitchen Garden. 
Potatoes.—See that all Potatces are well 
protected from frest. Examine seed Potatoes 


at intervals, and remove any which show the 
least sign of disease. Hotbeds may now be made 
up on which to place rough frames for fercing 
early Potatoes. Good crops of early Potatces 
may also be grown in pots or boxes. These 
should be placed in a Vinery or Peach-house 
which has just been started. 
Caulifiowers.—Should the weather keep mild, 
Cauliflowers will continue to turn in. They must 
he: examined frequently, and when large enough 
for use, pull them up and place them in a store. 
Celery.—Iuring very severe frost the plants 
must be covered with some kind of protecting 
materials. Yew boughs are excellent for this 
purpose, as they do not rot like Bracken or litter ; 
but should the frost be unusually severe, some 
litter or Bracken should be placed over the Yew 


boughs. 

Herbs.—To keep up a good supply of herbs, 
roots of the various kinds must be placed into 
heat at regular intervals. Sorrel may be lifted 
and potted into large pots. Tarragon and Mint 
mav be dug up and planted in boxes.. Basil is 
easily raised from seed and requires a fairly warm 
temperature. 

Fruit Under Glass. 


Early Peaches.—It would be folly to attempt 
to force Peaches and Nectarines Into growth 
until the buds are well plumped up and the wood 
is perfectly matured. When these conditions 
are known to exist, the house may be closed. 
kor the first two or three weeks artificial heat 
should not be used except to keep out very hard 
frost. During bright, sunny weather admit air 
during the early part of the day, but close the 
house while the sun is full on it. Spray the trees 
with luke-warm rain-water before noon on fine 
days, and keep the bare surfaces in the house 
damped down as often as necessary to encourage 
a moist atmosphere. 

Young Vines.—The Vines which were planted 
last season may now be pruned. If they made 
good progress they may be cut back to 2 feet 
or 3 feet, but they should be reduced still further 
if the growth is weak. Young Vives which are 
to be planted in the spring must now be cut back 
to three or four buds. When the cut surfaces 
are dry, paint them with styptic to prevent 
bleeding. They must be placed outdoors till 
they are required for plantirg, plunging the pots 
in ashes. 


The Hardy Fruit Garden. 


Raspberries.—These may be planted as soon 
as thev arrive from the nursery. The ground 
should be trenched and well manured, using 
plenty of burnt garden refuse where the ground 
is heavv. A little dry soil from the potting-shed 
will facilitate the work of planting. Plant firmly, 
and do not bury the roots too deep. In early 
spring the canes should be cut down to within 
a few inches of the ground. Autumn-fruiting 
Raspberries should be replanted every vear. 


The Flower Garden. 


Fuchsias.—Pot up young plants which were 
struck in the autumn, and keep them growing 
near the glass in a fairly warm house. Standard 
Fuchsias are always useful and may be employed 
in various wavs in the flower garden. Some of 
the most promising of the young plants should 
be selected for this purpose and grown on a single 
stem till the desired height is reached. Dwarf 


. plants must be stopped at suitable intervals. 


Bulbs.—These may still be planted when the 
weather is open, but the sooner this work is brought 
to a close the better. Keep careful watch on 
bulbs which have been recently planted. Rats 
and mice will do very serious damage to bulbs 
(especially Tulips) when other food is scarce. 
Pheasants, too, are fond of Tulip bulbs and are 
capable of doing a great deal of damage In a 
short time. 


Plants Under Glass. 


General Work.—Cuttings of Chrysanthemums 
mav now be inserted. They will root readily in 
small pots, and the pots should be plurged it 
ashes in a hand-light or prepagatirg case placed 
on a greenhouse stage. Keep Lachenalias moving 
gently near the glass in a cool house. They are 
impatient of too much artificial heat. Coleus 


thyroideus is now coming into flower aud requires 
careful attention to watering, and very little 
stimulant must now Þe given them. Hauses 
containing plants should have the roof glass 
washed if necessary, as the plants require all the 
light possible during the winter months. 
E. Harriss. 
(Gardener to Lady Wantage.) 
l.eckinge Gardens, Wantage, Berks. 
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The Kitchen Garden. 


Cucumbers.— Young plants that are now 
bearing fruits should receive an occasional appli- 
cation of tepid liquid manure. As soon as the 
roots appear on the surface a light top-dressing 
of fresh suil should be added. Remove all deformed 
fruits and so regulate the crop that a reasonable 
number can be developed. Maintain a night 
temperature of from 65° to 70°, and damp the 
paths occasionally to maintain the necessary 
moisture. 

Radishes.—Where heated pits are at command, 
it is always wise to make a small sowing of Radishes 
from time to titre. Make up the bed to within a 
foot of the glass and sow thinly. Little or no air 
should be admitted until the young plants are up, 
and then only a little to let off excess moisture. 


Potatoes.— All tubers set aside at lifting-tin e 
for seed purpcses should be carefully gone over, 
removing such as are diseased. It is scarcely 
necessary at this time of day to point out the 
advantages of having the tubers sprouted before 
planting. When outdoor work is at a standstill, 
opportunity should be taken to have the tubers 
placed in boxes rose end up. Ordinary cutting- 
boxes will answer the purpose quite well. Stand 
them where they will get the maximum of light 
and be secure against frost. 


The Flower Garden. 


Ceanothus Gloire de Versailles.—This lovely 
blue-flowering plant ought te be much more 
extensively grown than it is, censicering its attrac- 
tiveness. It is especially suitable or covering 
bare walls, because when established it grows 
rapidly and flowers profusely. As it flowers on the 
voung growths it should be cut back each spring. 
It is perfectly hardy, and only in very severe 
weather would it be necessary to afford seme 
slight protection, 

Belding Begonias.—It will be advisable at 
this season to look over the bulbs and remove al 
decaved leaves and growths. Keep them in a 
position where they will get plenty of air, and 
except in cases where thev are inclined to shrivel, 
they must be kept perfectly dry. 


Piants Under Glass. 


Clivias—A number of these serviceable green- 
house plants should be introduced into the store 
to furrish a supply of early flowers. Indeed, 
with a little care they can be had in bloom over a 
long period. They are by no means fastidious 
as to soil, and where the pots are well filled with 
roots an occasional application of some good 
fertiliser would be bereficial. Any pottivg neces- 
sary should be deferred until they have passed 
out of flower. 

Begonia Gloire de Lorraine.—These beautiful 
flowering plants will now be at their best, amd if 
grown in a warm house and carefully watered, 
they will continue to flower over a long perica. 
As the roots will now have filled the pots, frequent 
applications of manure water will be bereficial ; 
in no case, however, should this be overdone. 

Geraniums.—Plants that were grown en for 
winter flowering will now be coming to their 


best. To flower these plants successfully thev 
must be grown in a light, moderately heated 
structure. Aveid any form of moisture in the 


atmosphere, admitting a little air by the tep 
ventilators on mild davs. Apply water in the 
early part of the day, and only in moderate 


quantities. 
Fruit Under Glass. 


Early Fig-house.—The pruning and training 
of the trees should be completed without delav. 
Pruning, of course consists in the removal of old 
worn-out branches, as well as thin and weakly 
shoots. Give every shoot a thorough scrubbirg 
with some approved insecticide. In training, 
allow plenty of room between the branches, as 
overcrowding is the chief cause of unfruitfulress. 

Joux HIGHGATE. 

(Head-garcererto the Marquis of Lirlithgow.) 

Hopetoun, South Queensferry, Linkthgow. 
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SOCIETIES 


ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


TueE last fortnightly meeting of the year held by 
the Society at the great hall in Vincent Square 
on December 2, if not of the all-round representa- 
tive order of some immediately preceding it, 
at least made for great display in the floral section. 
The Chrysanthemum was in high festival, as good 
and great, indeed, as on the recent occasion when 
the annual exhibition was held. This is saying 
much, yet it was an obvious fact. The freshness 
and youthful character, too, of the blooms in the 
huge collections at the western end and northern 
side of the hall from Mr. H. J. Jones and Messrs. 
Wells, respectively, merited high praise, their 
variety a tribute to the wide range that now 
obtains and high excellence generally. What, 
however, is manifest to those who have eyes to 
see is the supreme popularity of the single and 
decorative sorts, these, indeed, appealing to all 
comers. The exhibition monsters, too, also have 
their quota of admirers ; but that is a thing apart, 
to be appraised from a totally different standard. 
For the rest, the Carnations and the Orchids 
were supremely beautiful, and received that 
measure of attention they justly deserve. There 
were some charming Nerines exhibited, too, their 
brilliant or delicate colour-touches welcome amid 
the gloom of a winter’s day. No fruit or vegetabk s 


were shown. 
FLORAL COMMITTEE. 


Present: H. B. May, Esq. (chairman), and Messrs. 
W. J. Bean, W. G. Baker, J. Green, S: Mortis, E. A 
Bowles, H. Cowley, J. Hudson, J. Heal, G. Reuthe, 
C. R. Fieider, F. McLeod, W. Howe, T. Stevenson, A. 
Ireland, C. E. Pearson, E. F. Hazelton W. P. Thomson, 
B: H. Jenkins, R: C. Notecutt, A. Turner, G., Dixon, 
J. Dickson, E. Sheas, J. T. Bennett-Poé and H. R 
Darlington. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


The magnificent grouping of these from Mr. H. J. 
Jones, Lewisham, S.E., arranged right across the western 
end of the hall and for which a silver-gilt liora medal 
was awarded, commanded attention at once. Great 
stands of decorative sorts found place along the back- 
ground, smaller ones and exhibition sorts adorning the 
front. Attention was given to colour harmonies and 
contrast, an education per se Which we regret we are Unable 
to give in detail owing to lack of space. We therefor 
content ourselves by giving a selection of the best. Of 
singies, Phyllis Cooper (yellow), Moily Godtrey (pink), 
Bronze Molly, Gem (tine white), Mary Morris (terracotta), 
Sandown Radiance (brilliant crimson) and Marion (pink); 
of decorative sorts, Christmas White, Tom ‘Tinsley 
(crimson), Sunset (bronze), Brilliant (crimson scarlet) 
and Mrs. Dove (pink incurved) appealed strongly. To 
these must be added the new well-nigh unique Sunshine, 
a plant for everybody, for which see “New and Rare 
Plants.” 

Messrs. W. Wells and Co., Merstham, also sct up a 
notable lot—-an imposing bank, the admiration of all. 
Exhibition sorts here were in great array, the group 
more remarkable for the scores or fifties of a sort and 
their imposing, impressive whole than for variety. ‘The 
best, however, were strongly represented. Rosebvrd, 
Queen Mary, Princess Mary, December Gold (decorative), 
Mrs. Louisa Pockett, Hortus ‘Tolusanus (bronze) and 
Mrs. Drabble were outstanding sorts, and these, in con- 
unction with decoratives and singles, made for a particu- 
arly good display. Silver-gilt Fiora medal. 

The Right Hon. Lord Lambourne, President of the 
society, sent from Bishop's Hall, Romford, a table of 
decorative sorts, dwarf well-flowered. plants in pots 
being shown. They were of the Caprice des Printemps 
set largely and included a central group of the whit» 
incurved If W. Thorpe. Silver Flora medal. 

Very good, too, were the Chrysanthemums from Mr. K. 
Luxford, Harlow, Essex. Edith Cavell (bronze), Amorel 
(an improved Source d'Or, with the old sort in good 
fettle beside ıt), Market Red, Mrs. W. Buckingham (pink 
single) and Mrs. K. Luxford (white) were some good ones 
in a well-set-up lot. 

Messrs. H. Cannell and Sons, Eynsford, Kent, showed 
the new thread-flowered variety Mrs. Lawson in pots; 
a most effective sort of rosy cerise tone that under artificial 
light would be most eficctive. 

Good Chrysanthemums came from Mr. H. Woolman, 
Shirley, Birmingham, Shirley Autocrat (reflened Japanese 
of yellow and chestnut colour), Queen Mary, Mrs. Algernon 
Davis (mauve pink), Shirley Golden and His Majesty 
being some. 

Still another handsome lot was that staged by Messrs. 
Godfrey and Son, Exmouth, who had some very fin> 
ingles. Molly Godfrey (pink), Bronze Molly, Reginald 
Godfrey (reddish crimson, golden reverse) and Mrs. W.J. 
Godfrey (single pink) were among the more handsome 
sorts. 

CARNATIONS. 


“ Supremely beautiful’ occurs as a spontancous and 
fitting phrase to describe the splendid Carnations arranged 
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by Messrs. Ailwood Brothers, Hayward's Heath. Enter- 
prising and enthusiastic ever, they bring Carnations to 
these gatherings as much for educative purposes as for 
display, and in their case at least the twain are cogs 
virtually in one wheel, On the oceasion under review 
it was the scedlings; and obsessed as they were—and 
rightly, too—-of their merits Our representative alo, we 
fear, became infected. As fine as the best named sorts, 
they were there in Apple blossom—this will eventually 
be the name o: one, we believe—tints, vellow, scarlet, 
pink, cerise-searlet selfs, yellow-ground fancy and other— 
a heterogenous array of the highest high-class seedling 
Carnations we have seen. One vase of a scarlet secdiing, 
however, Was a marvel, an illuminator of the whole— 
Messrs. Allwood can have the name free of charge if they 
think it good enough—-and tor form, richness, size and 
brilliant colouring unequalled by any. [tis of the Mary 
Allwood class, but entirely apart from it in the directions 
indicated. Wivelstield) Claret is another which many 
will wi(h)ine for. 

Messrs Low and Co., Enfield, had a bright and teling 
lot of Carnations, in which were Red Ensign, Circe, Mrs, 
C. E. Raphael, Snowstorm and their novelty, Mrs. T. Ives, 
which recently gained an award ot ment. It is of a 
distinet salmon pink shade and handsome withal. Ivanhoe 
is a white ground fancy, yet so heavily mantled with 
crimson as to almost obscure the fact. 

Mr. Envleman, Saffron Walden, showed Laddie (salmon 
pink), Saflron, Carola, Peerless (ecrise) and others in a 
goodly group. 

GREENHOUSE PLANTS. 


Messrs. H. P. Mav and Sons, Edmonton, contributed 
a table of miseellancous plants of more than ordinary 
utility at this season, well-tlowered Cyclamen and heavily- 
fruited So'anums being prominent among them, In 
addition Kentia Palms and Ferns invalueble for the 
sitting-room at this time were freely shown, the more 
plumose Nephrolepis, as Whitmaniana and Marshalli 
compacta and the equally important N. Scotti, which 
for hardiness and durability is not excelled among them 
all. 

Cyclamen of a very good strain were contributed by 
Messrs, Blackmore and Langdon, Bath. Among many 
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MR. JOHN MCRKRER( HAR. 


Neriacs that named Vallitta was distinctly novel and 
beautiful It has rose-pink buds. the petal colour is 
pale salmon on a white ground, the anthers chocolate, 
the filaments red. 

HARDY FLOWERS. 


The most beautiful hardy plant in flower was the new 
Violet Mrs. Lloyd George: a score of vases of whose 
large fragrant flowers were shown by Mr. J. J. Kettle, 
Corfe Mullen, Dorset. 

Mr. G. Reuthe, Keston, showed the beautiful Gentiana 
sino-ornata in flower, the exceptionally rare Diapensia 
lapponica being also noted in the group. It was not in 
flower, Some beautiful Nerines included Rosebud (very 
long pink sepals), Planti pallida and P. rubra and the 
lovely pale salmon-coloured Henri Merritt, the latter an 
excellent variety. 

The Misses Hopkins also contributed hardy flowers 
in varicty. 

ORCHID COMMITTEE. 


Present: Sir Jeremiah Colman, Bart. (chairman), 
Sir Harry J. Veitch, and Messrs. J. O’Brien, W. Bolton, 
R. B. White, C. J. Lucas, H. G. Alexander, F. Sander, 
J. E Shik Woh: Hatches, "83 W: Floty,.C. HH. Curtis, 
J. Cypher, A. McBean, Pantia Ralli, W. Kaye, S. Low, 
R. A. Rolfe and F. J. Hanbury. 

Messrs. Charlesworth and Co., Hayward’s Heath, 
were awarded a silver Flora medal for their fine exhibit. 
The best were Brasso-Cattleya Sofrano, Odontoglossum 
Dora, Odontioda Madcline, O. Bradshawiæ and Lælio- 
Cattleya Cappel. A large number of Cypripediums were 
also shown. 

Messrs. Sanders, St. Albans, were also awarded a silver 
Flora medal for the choice collection. Cypripediums 
were numerous, The best Orchids shown were Cattleya 
Maggie Raphael, Renanthera Clarkei, Vanda Luzonics, 
Cypripedium Elftn, and C. Leviathan. 
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Messrs. J. and A. McBean, Cooksbridge, Sussex, received 
aà silver Flora medal for a fine collection. There were 
some very fine Cymbidiums shown, the best being C. Doris 
Majestica, C. Doris, C. Albanense MeBean’s var., and 
C. Leanum gratiix var, Other Orchids exhibited were 
Cattleya Bellena alba, and Lelio-Cattleya Linda. 

Messrs. J. Cypher and Sons, Cheltenham, were awarded 
a silver Flora medal! for a very interesting group of Cypri- 
pediums. The best staged were C. Golden Fieece, 
C. Cobalt, C. Verdun and C. Cyclops. 

Sir Jeremiah Colman, Bart., Gatton Park, Surrey 
(gardener, Mr. J. Colier), was awarded a silver Flora 
medal fora well-staged group. Calanthe Harrisii, Cattleya 
Atiel c@rulea, C. Portia cæœrulea and Cœlogyne barbata 
were conspicuous among the group. 


NORFOLK AND NORWICH CHRYSANTHEMUM AND 


FRUIT SHOW. 


THIS autumnal show was revived this year, and was 
held in the fine old St. Andrews Hall, Norwich, on Novem- 
ber 20 to November 22. The exhibits were not so numerous 
as in pre-war times, but quality, taken gencrally, was of 
a high standard. 

There were several classes for cut blooms of Japancse 
Chrysanthemums, the principal winners being T. A. 
Rising, Esq., Ormesby; Colonel Butler, Raynham ; 
and G. J. Hacker. The vase and basket classes brought 
forth some pretty combinations of flowers and foliage. 

It was, however, in the fruit section that the strongest 
competition was witnessed. The Apples were wonder- 
fully coloured. For a collection of nine distinct dishes 
of dessert Apples Mr. F. Hanson, gardener to Lord 
Somerleyton, triumphed, closely followed by that veteran 
fruit-grower, Mr. W. Allan, Gunton Park Gardens, 
Norwich, 

For a collection of Grapes, Mr. W. Allan was placed 
first, and holds for the first year the challenge cup presented 
by Messrs. Boulton and Paul, Limited, Norwich. 

A great feature in the Grape classes was an exhibit 
of two bunches of Muscat of Alexandra grown in the 
Westwick House Gardens. They were splendid in size 
and finish, and Mr. George Davison told the writer that 
the vineries wherein they were grown had not had any 
fire-heat for five years. 

Messrs. Daniels Brothers, Limited, Norwich, staged 
a bank of Chrysanthemums in pots, with Carnations, 
winter-flowering Begonias and a collection of Apples. 

Messrs. Sutton and Sons set up one of their characteristic 
displays of every kind of vegetable in season. 

Messrs. Allwood Brothers displayed winter-flowering 
Carnations of the latest kinds. 

Messrs. Waterer and Sons made an exhibit of hardy 
foliage plants. 


SCOTTISH HORTICULTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


THE December mecting of the Scott'sh Horticultural 
Association was held in the Hall. 5, St. Andrew Square, 
Edinburgh, on the evening of Tuesday, December 2. 
The chair was occupied by Mr. Robert Fife, of Messrs. 
Dobbie and Co., Edinburgh. In addition to the usual 
formal and other business an excellent paper on 
“Commercial Botany” was given by Mr. A. D. 
Richardson, the secretary of the association. Mr 
Richardson treated his subject in a specially valuable 
manner, in the course of the paper bearing testimony 
to the work done by the Scottish Universities and colleges 
of agriculture in the teaching of economic botany, but 
pointing out that there were other branches of botany 
which did not come under their purview. 


OBITUARY 


JOHN MCKERCHAR. 


THE many friends of Mr. John McKerchar, Seeds- 
man of 35, Geisbach Road, Upper Holloway, will 
be sorry to learn of that gentleman's death, which 
took place on the 28th ult. Born in Acharn, 
Kenmore, Perthshire, nearly seventy years ago, 
Mr. McKerchar was early in life apprenticed to th: 
secd trade and entercd the well known firm of 
Messrs, Francis and Artnur Dickson and Co., Edir- 
burgh, where, after serving his apprenticeship, h> 
moved to Chester to Messrs. Alex Dickson and Son, 
where he stayed foc several years. About forty 
vears ago Mr. McKerchar entered the firm cf 
B. S. Williams and Son, Upper Holloway, with 
whom he served for many years, while for the 
latter part of his life he traded on his own account, 
Mr. McKerchar was a familiar figure at all London 
flower shows and the principal oncs in th^ 
proviness, where his fine, outstanding presence 
made him conspicuous. At the time of his death 
Mr. McKerchar was on the committee of tli 
Royal Gardeners’ Orphan Fund, in which he tock 
an active intercst, and the kindred charity, tiv 
Gardeners’ Royal Benevolent Institution, found 
in him a real and sympathetic supporter. The 
interment t lace on Thirsday, December 4, 

I of his numerous 


frierds being there to pay@Drir last tribute. 
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ANSWERS 
TO CORRESPONDENTS 


FLOWER GARDEN. 


HERBACEOUS BORDER (Enjuirer, North Walex).—- 
Please say the size of the border, its width particulerly ; 
the class of soil, light or heavy, deep or shallow; then 
we will do our best to advise you what to plant.—Eb. 


_ECHINOPS RITRO (L. B. W.).—It. would seem to be 
likely that the sudden change from Palestine to England 
might account for the want of colour in the flowers, and 
still more probable that the colour failed owing to the 
plant being grown in a shady place, A better result. 
may be looked for with some confidence if the plants are 
grown on and tlowered in a protected, sunny position. 


ROSE GARDEN. 


ROSES (C. E. 4.).—Yours is a good selection of Roses, 
but Admiral Ward and W. C. Clark are apt to turn bluish, 
and Molly Bligh and Ethel Dickson would come like 
Mrs. Grant. Good substitutes for the above would be 
Licutenant Chauré, H. D. M. Barton, Mme. Leon Pain 
and C. E. Shea respectively. If you send to a good 
reliable firm, you would obtain the selection wanted, 
whether they are raisers or not, Yea: the garden fertiliser 
sent out by Messrs, Willis Brothers is excellent for Roses. 


FRUIT GARDEN. 


GRAPES SHRIVELLING (Mrs. M. F. M.. Devon),— 
Generally, the cause of troubles sneh as you describe as 
affecting vour Vines are caused by defective root action 
throngh the roots being weak and out of health. These 
conditions may have been brought about by the border 
bung too dry, as you sugeest. Anyway, it will be 
nt eessary to find whether the roots are healthy and as 
numerous as they ought to be after the attention yom 
say the border had received a year or so ago. If the 
roots are fonnd to be in a bad condition please refer to 
answer given to * D. R.” in this issue under the heading 
of “The Renewing of a Vine Border.” If the border is 
found fairly full of healthy roots and these near the 
surface, then we recommend that the border should have 
a few inches of the surface soil removed, deep enough to 
expose a good body of roots, and then give the border a 
heavy irrigation of rich farm or stable vard manure 
water, adding a liberal scattering of lime before Watering 
and then top-dress with best new Vine soil, covering the 
same over with fresh leaf to keep warm and dry during 
winter, See that the Vines are well washed with a 
solution of Gishurst’s Compound after they have been 
pruned. Let them have complete rest during the winter 
and do not start into growth too early in spring, Had 
you sent us samples of the diseased Grapes we could have 
told better what the complaint was from which they 
had been suffering. ` 


THE RENEWING OF A VINE BORDER (D. R.).— 
It would be of little use to remove the surface soil of 
your Vine border deep enough to reach only a few of the 
fibrous roots, On the contrary, it will bè necessary to 
move it until a good body of roots is reached. (But 
of course, every care must be taken of every root that is 
liberated, so that the same can be bedded back in the 
new soil when the same comes to be laid dowu,) Having 
come to a good body of roots, examine each carefully ; 
any that may be dead should, of course, be ent out: 
those which are spindly and weak should be cut hack 
by balf their length: and the points of all others (where 
the points are available) should be Slightly shortened, 
Any large, naked long roots there mav be should be 
“ringed.” ‘This is the term used for making an incision 
lengthwayvs in such roots, here and there, cach incision 
to be about 5 inches long and deep enough only to cut 
through the bark slightly into the under tissue of the 
root. The object in doing this is to induce new roots 
to ent from the cuts, and so help in a short time to Al 
the new soil with new roots. Before applying the new 
soil give the bottom old soil in which the roots are a heavy 
watering of rich liquid manure from the farm or stable 
yard, also a good scattering of lime. Have the new 
Vine soil prepared before the roots are uncovered, and 
apply immediately the surface is fairly dry after the 
watering (covering the roots over in the meantime). 
Apply a dressing of the new soil 5 inches deep, and tread 
well down if fairly dry. If not, wait until it is and then 
tread down. Cover over the border with fresh Oak or 
Beech leaves to the depth of 7 inches. This will keep 
the border fairly warm through the winter and prevent. 
it becoming too wet, 


_ PEAR FOR IDENTIFICATION (Af. B.).—-The varicty 
is named Thomson's, It is one of the sweetest and best 
of all Pears; bnt. Unfortunately. it does not succeed 
wellin all gardens, and it is especially subject to an attack 
from the same fungoid pest that yours is suffering from, 
Cladospornm dentriticum, It is one of those varieties 
of the Pear, if grown on the Quinee stock, which succeeds 
better if double grafted. The best remedy against the 
ravages of this disease we have found {s to remove 
the old surface soil from round the base of the tree for 
a distance of. sav. 3 feet from its stem down to its roots, 
and then replec with good fibrous maiden Joam. breaking 
it np into the size of one’s fist, and adding half a gallon 
of bone-meal and the same of lime to each barrow-load 


of the loam, well mixing the same together, Tread 
the new soil tirmly down and mulch with a thin 
laver of well-rotted manure. Vhis will infuse a freer 


aud stronger growth into the tree. as well as a larger 
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size and richer flavour to the fruit. The disease affecting 
your trees is most difficult to destroy. The most effective 
remedy recommended for this purpose is, we think, 
What is termed ‘the lime sulphur spray.” It is made 
as follows: Flowers of sulphur. 5lb.; quicklime, Slb. ; 
water, 25 gallons. Place the lime in a wooden barrel, 
then pour over it 1 gallon of boiling water. Cover over 
with a cloth, and by virtue of the heat from the 
slaking lime it will boil for a considerable time. Stir 
occasionally to prevent burning. When boiling ceases 
add 25 gallons of water. Strain through a filne-meshed 
sieve to clear of hard lime particles. In spraying be 
careful that every portion of the trees are well wetted, 
and also the wall against which it may be growing, filling 
up all holes or crannics it may have by pointing with 
mortar, Burn all the leaves as they fall. Spray imme- 
diately the trees are bere of leaves and again about the 


= middle of February. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


WIRE-NETTING.— Will a fruit enclosure of J-inch 
mesh wire-netting keep out small birds : or must the mesh 
be as small as three-quarters of an inch ?—Essrx. [The 
former mesh is not proof against small birds.—Ep.] 

THE BEST WAY TO DESTROY RHUS TOXICODEN- 
DRON—POISON IVY—( Alford).—The only way to clear 
plants of Rhus Toxicodendron away without the risk of 
injuring workmen is tor the workmen to keep their arms 
covered and wear good strong gloves. It is also essential 
that they should be careful to keep the broken ends of 
branches from touching their faces. A good plan is to 
light a fire of garden rubbish, and as soon as a good hot 
is obtained, remove the plants and place them upon the 
fire straight away. The workmen should handle the wood 
as little as possible. With regard to the plant growing 
in the paved yard, take up a few paving stones, dig round 


and cut the roots, then remove it carefully from the wall. 


The branches will probably pull away easily in large 
pieces. On no account leave the branches lying about, 
otherwise someone may handle them unthinkingly. 


PLANT FOR IDENTIFICATION AND OTHER QUES- 
TIONS (J. F.).—The plant sent for identification is not 
a Fern, but Thalictrum flavum. It is quite suitable 
market) purpose, but there are other kinds of 
Thalictrum with more finely cut. foliage, like T. minus 
and its variety adiantifolium. Sceds of these germinate 
freely if sown as soon as they are ripe. Among hardy 
Ferns suitable for growing in open beds in Ireland are 
the Male Fern (Lastraa Filix-mas), Lady Fern (Asplenium 
Filix-fæmina). Royal Fern (Osmunda regalis), Nephrodium 
dilatatum. Shield Fern (Aspidium angulare), Polypodium 
vulgare and Lomaria Spicant. The Briar hips should 
be well dried and then rubbed ont. The seeds may either 
be sown at once or the hips may be kept whole and stored 
in sand or soil till spring. Rose secds may be sown in 
a warm, sheltered position in the open air, or in pans 
or shallow boxes of sandy soil, which may afterwards be 
placed in a cold frame, The seeds vary a great deal 
in the time they take to germinate, some seedlings appear- 
ing the first season, many not till the second. The only 
remedy against attacks of mice is to catch them in traps 
or poison them with some of the various poisons advertised 
for that purpose, A good book on Roses is “ Roses and 
Their Cultivation,” by T. W. Sanders. There is no book 
devoted to seedling Briar culture. 


NAMES OF PLANTS.--Mrs. M. F. M.. Deron.— 
Chrysanthemum Rayonnent (very poor specimen). 
V. S.. Sussex.—ai, Pernettya mucronata (with leaves) ; 
2. Cotoneaster Simonsii, F. L.. Birmingham, — 1, 
Viburnum Opulus (Guelder Rose): 2, Euonymus japonicus 
variegatus: 3, Leyeesteria formosa; 4, Rosmarinus 
offeinalis (Roscmary). 


Around the Markets 


HERE has been quite a revival in the fruit 
trade during the past few days, and no doubt 
this will increase steadily till Christmas. 
For a time the sugar shortage prevented 
many from cooking Apples, but now most 
have found golden syrup, which is fairly 
Plentiful, to be a good substitute. Apples 
are still abundant, and the prices for first-rate fruits 
quite moderate. King Pippins are always popular, 
and these may still be had at 10s. per bushel.” Blenheiins, 
Wellingtons and, of course, Cox's are names tor the 
retailer to conjure with at this season, and quite a number 
of customers who like to be au fait in all things ask for 
Tane’s Prince Albert, Bramlevs, Bismarks (the name is 
no drawback), Peasgood’s, Lord Derby and such, so the 
seller has to know them on sight, as many of his best. 
eustomers are very knowledgable in such matters, 

Stewing Pears seem to have passed out of favour—or 
is it that they require long cooking and ample sugar, 
to say nothing of the addition of cream? Anyway, 
they do not go well, and there is only a limited demand 
for dessert. Pears, although Beurré Clairgeau and Conterence 
may be had at 8s. to 10s. per half. Pears have been 
very troublesome since the carlies were done, As I have 
good storage facilities, I bought fairly heavily of late 
Pears; but they have kept badiy, so there is a distinct 
loss on them. Made feartul by the early autumn gales 
many growers gathered too soon, so the fruits do not 
ripen properly, With the wisdom of serpents, or perhaps 
T should sav experience, they held them till the proper 
season and then landed them on us, 

Californian Winter Nelis and American Keiffers are the 
chief imported Pears of the moment. The latter, at their 
best. are of splendid quality, though a Variety unknown 
in our gardens, There are plenty of imported Apples 
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now, largely Nova Scotian, at from 24s. per barrel—a 
welcome difference in price from last year. American 
King of the Pippins are also down in price. 

Oranges are better value for the moncy, though 
Tangcrines are scarce and dear; but large consignments 
are on the way, so this indispensable Christmas variety 
should be reasonable in price very soon. There is only 
a poor demand for Grapes, but, owing to shortage, prices 
have advanced. Nuts are quite off, but will be wanted 
after next week. Lemons, probably owing to the number 
of colds about, have becn in great demand of late, and, 
luckily, they are of good quality. 

In the vegetable market’ things have slowed down 
and prices also. Sprouts are most in request; Cabbages 
and Cauliflowers go very slowly, though the latter are 
quite cheap and good. The price of the best Potatocs 
is creeping up; not sufficiently so to admit of higher 
rctail prices, but enough to swallow up most of the 
profit, and competition has already kept them very 
moderate. A. COSTER. 

December 5. 


BOOKS 


Cottage Building in Cob, Pise, Chalk and 
Clay.*—The object of this book is to show how 
the problem of building without bricks, and, 
indeed, without mortar, can be attacked and 
solved. To-day there is a world shortage of 
almost every manufactured or cultivated product. 
There is also a labour famine, a money famine, 
and a transport famine. So small is the hope 
of any substantial improvement in the near 
future that any expedient tending to ease matters 
is worthy of the most serious attention. As 
Mr. St. Loe Strachey says in his Introduction, 
“The country is faced by a dilerma probably 
greater, and more poignant, than any with which 
it has hitherto had to deal. It needs, and needs 
at once, a million new houses, and it has not only 
utterly inadequate stores of material with which 
to build them, but has not even the plant by 
which that material can be rapidly created. There 
is not merely a shortage, but an actual famine 
everywhere, as regards the things out of which 
houses are made.” Cob, pisé, chalk-compost 
and clay-lump are alternative forms of building 
construction, some one of which will usually be 
found applicable to any given district. Cob- 
building is well understood, and is stil] a living 
craft in many parts of Wessex and South Wales, 
where its merits and advantages have been 
abundantly recognised. The book is full of 
practical suggestions and helpful ideas, and is a 
valuable contribution towards the solution of 
housing difficulty. 


The “ Country Life ’’ Book of Cottages.t— 
We are pleased to see that a second edition cf 
this book is now 1eady. The war has changed 
the whole aspect of domestic building. In the 
future the country cottage will loom larger than 
ever, whether it be for the labourer, the small- 
holder, the ‘‘ week-ender,’”’ or those who live the 
year round in suburb or country. Many of the 
chapters have been rewritten and furnished with 
new illustrations. The author's intimate acquaint- 
ance over many years with the housing problem 
and his close official connection with to-day’s 
developments, give the book a unique authority. 


French Household Cooking.t—The fact that 
a fourth edition of this popular book has been 
called for is sufficient tribute to its merits. The 
authoress—an Englishwoman in Paris—simply and 
thoroughly explains all that is best in French 
cookery, and includes a number of French recipes 
of an excellent and homely character. 


* “Cottage Building In Cob, Pisé, Chalk and Clay,” 
by Clough Williams-Etiis, with an Introduction by J. 
St. Loc Strachey. Published by Country Life: price 
6s. net. l 

t “The Country Life Book of Cottages,” by Lawrenca 
Weaver. Pubkshed by Country Life; price Os. 6d. net. 


t “French Household ( Cooking,” by Mrs. Frances 
Keyzer.) Published by Country Life ; price 2s. net. 
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AN APPLE AUDIT 


THREE BEST-FLAVOURED DESSERT APPLES. 


S announced in last week's issue, 
we have decided to take a vote 
on the subject of the best- 
flavoured dessert Apples. This 
audit arises out of current corre- 

spondence on the flavour of dessert Apples. 
All readers are asked to name in order 
of merit the three dessert Apples they 
consider of best flavour. It should be 
clearly understood that the vote is for 
flavour only—irrespective of season. A 
similar vote at our suggestion was taken 
by the Fruit and Vegetable Committee at 
the last meeting of the Royal Horticultural 
Society, and it will be interesting to compare 
the expression of opinion from readers 
with that of the experts on the Committee. 
Mr. F. Herbert Chapman has kindly con- 
sented to record the votes, which 
should be sent to him direct at 
Guldeford Lodge, Rye, to reach 
him before Christmas Day. 

A Veteran Pear Tree.—On a fruit 
farm in Kent is a {Pear tree considered 
to be 150 years old. It is a good 
shape, and this season over forty 
bushels of fruit have been picked 
from it. The name of the variety is 
not known. The fruits were not large, 
but of delicious flavour, and they were 
quite sound. The tree was a wonderful 
sight before picking began. The trunk 
is over 6 feet in circumference.—B. G. 

Carpeting Bulbs in Pots.—A con- 
siderable improvement is accomplished 
in the appearance of Hyacinths and 
other bulbs grown in pots if the surface 
of the soil is carpeted with some dwarf 
plant, the fresh colouring of the carpet 
being much prettier than that of the 
bare earth. Some of the Selaginellas 
have been employed for the purpose, 
that useful variety, S. denticulata, being 
one of the best and most easily culti- 
vated. The Selaginellas may be grown 
in other pots and planted in those 
containing the Hyacinths when the 
latter are taken indoors for blooming. 
Another good plant for the purpose is 
the common Oxalis of our woods, which 
is a most pleasing room plant and is ex- 
cellent as a carpeter. 

What to Plant Beneath Trees.—This 
is an oft-recurring question in gardens. 
For clothing the bare soil beneath 
deciduous trees, and at the same 
time a good flowering plant, it 
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would be difficult to surpass the St. John’s 
Wort (Hypericum! calycinum). The foliage 
is evergreen, and the comparatively large yellow 
flowers are produced freely in summer. The readiest 
means of propagation is by division of the roots. 
Some years ago we planted a large bare piece of 
ground beneath a Lime tree with this Hypericum, 
placing the tufts 15 inches to 18 inches apart. 
At the present time the plants form a perfect 
green carpet beneath the tree. To prevent the 
old growths in course of time spoiling the effect, 
every second year it is advisable to cut down the 
growths early in April to within about 3 inches 
of the ground 

A Good Crop of Up-to-Date Potatoes.— 
I thought you might be interested to hear 
of the wonderful results our gardener has 
had with two self-sown Up-to-Dates. From one 
root he dug twenty-four Potatoes weighing 151b., 
and from the second he had forty-two Potatoes, 
which turned the scales at 141b. The plants came 
up in a Cabbage-bed, and beyond having a little 


CHRYSANTHEMUM P, A. DOVE. 
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earth raked over them they had no further attcn- 
tion.— KATE H. TERREY, Oxshott. 

A Few New Roses.—Of new single Roses 
there has been nothing to equal Rosa Moyesii 


for many years. The flowers are brownish 
crimson, and gleam like jewels when the 
sun is on them. Rose Princess Mary is a 


single-flowered variety which is coming rapidly 
into favour. The petals are a rich carmine 
crimson flushed with scarlet ; they are broad and 
overlapping, and the golden stamens of the flowers 
are very prominent. Pauls Scarlet Climber is 
another variety worthy of special mention,*® as 
it is one of the finest pillar Roses ever introduced, 
producing large masses of scarlet blooms. in wild 
profusion. 
Polygonum  baldschuanicum.— This lovely 
plant is most effective when given freedom to 
roam among small trees and bushes or above 
walls or fences, especially when associated with 
other climbers, such as Roses, Wistaria and 
Clematis. It has taken possession of two Apple 
trees in a Hampshire garden, forming 
pretty mounds, and with many sprays 
of delicately flushed flowers hanging 
gracefully from the branches of the 
trees well-nigh obscuring the fruit. 
Whether its presence among fruit trees 
is really advisable is open to question ; 
in the above instance, however, it 
presents a most picturesque appearance, 
attracting one’s attention immediately 
on entering the garden. 
Chrysanthemum P. A. Dove.— 
This pure white incurved variety is 
the best of its kind that has been seen 
for many a day. Of fine build, we 
cannot speak too highly in its favour. 
It was shown at the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society’s meeting on Novem- 
ber 18, where it received an award 
of merit; and it is being distributed 
by Mr. H. J. Jones of Ryecroft Nurseries, 
Hither Green, Lewisham, S.E.13. 
Revival of the London Daffodil 
Show.—On the recommendation of 
the Schedule Sub-Committee of the 
Narcissus and Tulip Committee the 
Council of the Royal Horticultural 
Society has agreed to the revival of the 
London Daffodil Show in 1920, on 
April 13. Certain members of the 
Committee will again make themselves 
responsible for the cash prizes, and 
the Council will give the medal 
awards. We understand there are 
sufficient funds in hand to provide 
all the money prizes next year. The 
schedule will be practically identical 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


(The Editor is not responsible for the opinions 
expressed by correspondents.) 


QUINCE JAM. 


AM pleased to furnish B. C. Forder (THE 
GARDEN, August 16, page 384) with the best 
recipe I know of for Quince jam: One pound of 
sugar (Brewer's crystals if possible) to one pound 
of fruit. Peel the Quinccs and take out cores; 
put these in a preserving pan, cover with coid 
water, boil till pink. Cut the fruit in quarters, 
weigh and cover with sugar till next day. Then 
strain the liquid in which the peels and cores 
were boiled and put it with the fruit. Boil until 
the fruit is red and soft, and the juice will jelly 
on a plate. Use the Quinccs as soon as they are 
picked and do not have them overripe. While 
on the subject of jams, the following for Rasp- 
berry is very different to Mrs. Beeton: One pound 
of sugar to one pound of fruit ; boil hard for three 
minutes. I recommend those to whom it is new 
to try it. Tasmania is a good place for Raspberry 
jam, but a poor place for Strawberry. Will some 
readcr do a good stroke for the Empire by telling 
me how to crystallise Apricots? We have the 
Apricots (as low as jd. a pound wholcsale some 
years), but nobody here seems to know how to 
prepare them, I have vivid childhood recollections 
of big boxes of mixed crystalliscd fruits, and how 
virtuous I felt if I did not take an Apricot, they 
being not only the niccst, but the biggest.— 
ARTHUR GARNETT, Cambridge, Tasmania. 


THE DOMINION DAFFODIL DUEL. 


H, that I had the poetic gift of “Somers ”! 

I could make quite a decent sort of ‘‘ lay” 
a la Macaulay about what happencd in Christ- 
church, New Zealand, on September 25 last. 
“Let them all come,” said the gallant Colonel. 
“What care I? Who can beat Lowe?” ‘I 
can,” said a hard-headcd Scot from Manaia in 
the North Island, “ I can and I will. Can Otahuna 
defy the world? We'llsee.” The upshot of all this 
was that Mr. A. E. Lowe, on behalf of Colonel the 
Hon. R. Heaton Rhodes of Otahuna, near Christ- 
church, said he would preduce thirty varietics of 
home-raiscd Daffodils, three blooms of each, which 
would beat any thirty varieties, three blooms of 
cach, come from where they would, produced by Mr. 
R. Gibson of Manaia. To clench the ducl the 
Sun newspaper of Christchurch offered a silver 
cup to the winner. Each competitor nominatcd 


a judge. Judging began at 2 p.m., and at 5 p.m. 
the following result was declared:  Gibsor, 
339 points; Rhodes, 324. Everyone was not 


satisfied, for the writer of a letter in the Sun fcr 
September 27 thought the ‘ Otahuna secdlings 
should have won with somcthing to spare,” I 
congratulate both the victor and the loser. Tle 
following were the varieties staged by Mr. R. 
Gibson: Primrose Phony, Silver Dawn, Fullmar, 
Noble, Apricot Phoenix, Robespicrre, Neptune, 
Latonia, Lemon Star, Best Man, Kingdom, 
Heroine, Wonderland, Conqueror, H. C. Bowlcs, 
Croesus, Fleetwing, Bedouin, Elfrida Pearson, 
Ciceley Mander, White Empcror, Buxted, Moga- 
dor, Great Warley, Priscilla, Giraffe, Sirdar, 
Whitewell, Much the Miller and Yellow Poppy. 
In Colonel Rhodes’ group Heart of Gold, Silver 
Plane, Red Trumpeter, Mararoa, Mava and War 
Cloud were singled out by an expert, who wrote 
a short account of the competition to the Sun. 

It was a fine sporting event, and I do not wonder 
when I read * many hundreds of persons visited 
the Canterbury Horticultural Society’s show 
to see the competition between Mr. R. Gibson 
and Colonel the Hon, R. Heaton Rhodcs."—J. J. 
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FLORA OF NORTHERN RUSSIA. 
HE record of some flora of the Murmansk 


Coast on page 582 is highly interesting, 
since it shows how much akin it is to our own, 
cspecially in Scotland and the peaty moors of 
England. Among the numerous spccics recorded 
I have counted only eight that are not British. 
Naturally they belong to the hilly or mountainous 
regions of the north, although a number are not 
distinctly alpine, and they succeed best in 
cool, northern districts. For instance, Empetruin 
nigrum, Trientalis curopea, Vaccinium Vitis-idæa 
and Astragalus hypoglottis are lowland plants in 
Scotland. The same might be said of Menyanthes 
trifoliata, though I have never seen it in fruit 
except on the hillsides of Scotland. It flowers 
frecly in the southern counties of England, when 
the stems float in watcr, but not in an ordinary 
marsh, where I have seen it. The more distinctly 
alpine plants, like Cornus succica, Vaccinium 
uliginosum, Menzicsia cxrulea, Pyrola secunda 
and Azalea procumbens are charactcristic plants 
of the mountains of Breadalbane. I have seen 
the latter constituting the turf instead of Heather 
(Calluna), and showing considerable variation 
in the flowers, some being nearly white. Geranium 
sylvaticum in Scotland takes the place of 
G. pratcnse on the meadows and river banks 
of England. Andromeda polifolia occurs on 
moors in Yorkshire.—HORTULANUS. 


WOOD SORREL. 
(From Couniry Life.) 


I never saw till now 

So pure a flower, 

I could have lookcd thereon 
Many an hour. 


The fragile petals, veined, 
Of purcst white, 

The tiny cup, upturned 
To catch the light. 


So innocent a face, 

It secmed to me 

To match a little child’s 
In purity. 


Mid bright green, threefold Icavcs 
On woodland bank, 
I paused, to think thereon 
And God to thank. 
MARGARET B. WESTON. 


ROSE MERMAID. 


CAN support all that Mr. Williamson says about 
this charming Rose. With me it had flowers 
quite decently developed until the end of Novem- 
bir, in spite of repeated frost. The growth, too, 
is all that could be desired. My oldcst plant is 
+ feet high, thickly clothed with bronzy-colourcd 
leaves ; the hips, too, render it still more attractive. 
During the summer the blooms are fully § inches 
in diameter of a pleasing shade of primrose yellow, 
much enhanced by the deep yellow stamens with 
which the centre is fully studded. A small 
plant from a pot put out in February is now 
4 fect high, which proves its growth vigour. 
—E. MOLYNEUX. 


ROOT PRESSURE OF PAULOWNIA. 


N the account of the remarkable Paulownia 
tree at Worthing (page 577) the writer mentions 
the fact that the asphalt is cracking as a result 
of reot pressure, The other day I learnt that the 
walls of a house were cracking as a result of being 
undermined by the roots of a Sycamore, which is 
condemned to be destroyed. More” lowly 
subjects can, however, clevate and 
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break asphalt paving. I have seen this cone 
by the underground creeping rhizomes of Convol- 
vulus sepium, and the shoots came up thickly 
through the cracks. Some years ago a small 
cluster of Toadstools beneath an asphalted walk 
in Finsbury Park elevated the asphalt and made 
a hole a foot in diameter and several inches deep. 
While referring to this fine old Paulownia let me 
express the hope that its caretakers will not bury 
the roots too deeply when top-dressing the ground 
for their benefit. Live roots must have air to 
continue their healthy existence even for one 
year. Let us remember the fate of the fine 
Auracaria imbricata at Dropmore. I have scen 
Lime trees and Elms more than 100 years old 
destroyed or killed by heaping muddy soil ovir 
the roots. —HORTULANUS. 


APPLE WORCESTER PEARMAIN. 


ig is of little use arguing that such and such in 

Apple is not fit to eat, because the very Appice 
at timcs condemned for its flavour when in con- 
versation with a person may be the favourite of 
I have heard such expressions of 
opinion many times, and now regard it as useless 
in saying aught but what I prefer myself, allowing 
others to do the same. With regard to Worcester 
Pearmain, if I were asked which is the most 
remunerative market Apple, I should say Worcester 
Pearmain, as it seldom fails to bear, the tree 
grows sturdily, is not liable to canker or silvec 
leaf disease, its brilliant colour causes attraction, 
and that is what the public need as a temptation 
to buy.—E. M. 


J HAVE been much intercsted in the corre- 

spondence lately in the pages of THE GARDEN 
about the Apple Worccster Pearmain and also 
“ Quality in Apples.” I should like to say a few 
words in favour of this well known Apple. It 
is, I consider, an exccllent Apple—in its season— 
sweet and juicy, and a very good and profitable 
Apple to grow for market. An Apple with such 
a fine rich red colour as Worccster Pearmain has 
ard will always sell wcll. [have no trouble at all 
in selling large or smal] quantitics of this Apple 
at high prices. I always find it is a great favourite. 
Wercecster Pearmain on this land docs remarkably 
well, bearing enormous crops nearly every year, 
and the colour is always most brilliant, red as a 
Tomato all over. This year they were exceedingly 
fine, although the trees were almost breaking 
down with the fruit. Every Apple was almost a 
perfect specimen, It was a wonderful sight te 
sce a long row of such fine red Apples showing up 
bright and clear against the fresh green leaves.’ I 
have a very large Apple orchard at New Miltor, 
Hampshire, of over three hundred splendid young 
trecs and about fifty diffcrent varietics of the best 
English Apples, all well known fruit. Last yer 
I sold my orchard to a large dealer in Apples 
and fruit, and my row of Worcester Pearmaii s 
were the Apples he most admircd and seemed to 
want the most. This year I sold my orchard 
again to another large dealer in fruit, and he also 
praised the Worcesters directly he saw them, 
and was most eager to buy them, saying they were 
“very fine Apples indeed.” I think he must 
have thought well of my fruit, for he bought and 
paid for the whole orchard the same day that he 
came over to see it, and paid well for it, too. 
He said he would have willingly given me f£roo 
for the orchard had I sold it to him earlier in the 
summer (as it was late in the season when I 
sold it). This was encouraging, and = shows 
plainly good Apples do pay for growing (con- 
sidering, too, the large quantities of Apples there 
were about this year). One day a visitor to mv 
orchard expressed his great admiration for this 
particular gow of Apples’) Worcester Pearmain. 
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He ‘‘ looked in” just by chance, and told me, 
curiously enough, that he had a large orchard 
of Apples in British Columbia, and he said my 
Apples reminded him so much of the brilliant 
foreign Apples. He said, also, he could hardly 
believe that Apples would grow so well in England. 
Worcester Pearmain is not at all a keeping Apple, 
of course, but I have managed to keep some fine 
Apples of this variety even till now, and they are 
still quite fresh, firm and good. I have some 
splendid Warner’s King still left, some weighing 
nearly a pound each. They are a most delicious 
Apple for eating now, so very sweet and refreshing. 
I will name a few of the Apples I grow, as it might 
b2 of interest. The land is a good rich loam, 
rather heavy. The following have all grown 
well on this land and fruit splendidly. Half- 
standards, Cox’s Orange Pippin, Blenheim Orange, 
Ribs‘on Pippin, Warner’s’ King, Gladstone, 
Ecklinville Seedling, Irish Peach, James Grcive, 
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served in a separate turnover or pasty, with 
Fletcher's, ‘‘ Devonshire ” and Red Streak. None of 
these needed sugar, except the first named, which 
came last in the votes given before the name was 
declared. It is only fair to say the three latter 
are not keepers beyond the end of December. 
In the New Year we use Underleaves till March 
or later, finishing with ‘ May Apple ” and Sturmer 
Pippin. Rudford Beauty is also very useful and 
late. For dessert we use Wyken and Ribston, 
the parent of Cox’s Orange. My Ribston trees 
are at least eighty years old, and the fruit this 
year is cleaner and finer than I can recollect. 
Worcester Pearmain we grow to look at in 
September and onwards. — LEONARD S. LUS, 
Maiden Hill House, Stonehouse, Gloucester. 


“ANNE AMATEUR’S ”? RETORT. 


JF ‘“ Anne Amateur” has fallen into ‘‘ the sere 
and yellow leaf,” she preserves an extremely 
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(Oh! yes! I’ve played rouge et noir with variations 
very often.) Health considerations compel me 
to seek higher and drier ground. How I laughed 
when I read in a newspaper, ‘‘ Wooden houses 
at last,” for Blackbird Bungalow is a wooden 
building, built ‘‘ before the war,” and has proved 
a very cosy little cottage. It does seem to me 
the clear duty of all patriotic persons who have 
the opportunity at the present time to do fwo 
things: First, to plant fruit trees, and so help 
to increase and to distribute the fruit supply of 
the nation; secondly, to build houses of sorts. 
I hope to do both during the coming twelve months 
as soon as I can find a plot of ground, where these 
ideals may become reals. (‘‘ Nan’s ideals have a 
habit of turning into reals,” a cousin once remarked.) 
It may astonish some of my GARDEN friends 
to hear I hope to make a tiny formal garden on 
the lines of that at Gravetye. ‘‘ Imitation is 
the sincerest flattery,” ‘‘W. R.,” and should the 


OLR OUTSPOKEN 
A favourable review of a book on Rock Gardening. 


Devonshire Quarrenden, and Lane’s Prince Albert. 
Tne Apples are planted in long rows, one sort 
in each row.—SIDNEY M. HALLOWES. 


QUALITY IN APPLES. 


OUR interesting and valuable paper 

along regularly on Fridays, for which self 
and others are grateful. The flood of Apples 
(tons of which are still on my premises, although 
sold in August) are solving gradually the question 
of late-keeping sorts—which we already know. 
Colour this season is the principal feature—our 
fruit shows have been a grand sight, Gloucester 
and Cirencester particularly. King Edward VII 
was well shown—good shape and size; and our 
champion prize-taker tells me it is a good one 
after Bramley, Newton and other wonders have 
finished their season. The writer sat at a luncheon 
table last week where Bramley’s Seedling was 
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AND FEARLESS 


alert and versatile mind, and, to quote from the 
writer, ‘‘ Age cannot wither, nor 
custom stale, her infinite variety.” I suspect 
in private life she is a charming personality, 
with a mind well stored with fruit gathered from 
many sources, quite the contrary to ‘“‘ tart” and 
‘“ sub-acid.” We all like some condiments with 
our viands, and if ‘“ Anne Amateur ”’ is ‘‘ peppery,” 
She is a ‘‘saucz: to our good pleasure.” May she 
long be spared to give her special blend to the 
feasts served up to us week by week by the Editor. 
—H. H. S. 


A BUNGALOW IN 


Same master 


THE AIR. 


AM at present engaged in the pleasant mental 
occupation of building ‘‘ bungalows in the 
air” (I was born with bricks and mortar in the 
blood), at the same time working up 8!b. of wool 
into winter garments for “self and company.” 


( With apologi es 


CONTRIBUTORS. 


to “Punch.” =) 


situation be suitable, who knows? Mr. Clarence 
Elliott might (?) yet convert me, and I might have 
a rock garden. The improbable often occurs. 
Assuredly there will be a pocket plantation of 
Pines and Firs—aprés Sir H. Maxwell—for I 
love their fragrant and health-giving odours, 
but there will be no gloomy hedge of conifers, 
“ Sir Hurstcot.” And for certain there will be a 
choice collection of fruit trees, not including Cox’s 
capricious Orange Pippin, ‘‘ Mr. Chapman,” nor 
Conference Pear, “E. A. B.” Neither will I 
grow in that garden that is to be any enormous 
Onions, ‘Messrs. Beckett and C. Ponting.” I 
have another book of ‘“‘ Recipes ” (not ‘‘ receipts,” 
“J. Jj.’) also under way, so do not anticipate 
many dull, nor unoccupied moments, during 
the winter months. Here I ‘shut up” (my 
fountain pen) andr take any Atricote) hook.— 
A'NNECAMATEUR: 
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A NEW IRIS CLASSIFICATION 


By A. J. 
HEN a flower begins to be 
improved, and through inter- 


crossings of the original sections 

Numerous intermediate varieties 

are produced, the distinctions 

between them become obliterated, the old classifi- 
cation, which is gencrally based on the various 
species it is supposed to be derived from, begins 
to break down, and a revision becomes necessaty. 
That this situation has now arrived for the Iris, 
and has indecd been urgent for some time, has 
already been recognised, and a committee of the 
Royal Horticultural Society are engaged in pro- 
viding a new classification based on a system of 
colour groups. Of this I know nothing, but it 
is understood that it will be on similar lines to 
the new classification in Mr. Wallace’s Iris list. 
This new classification of Mr. Wallace’s is 
certainly on the right lines, and though not final 
(if finality indecd be ever possible) will form the 
basis of any future classification that will command 
general assent. The chief alterations I suggest 
are: (1) That the classes should not be distin- 
guished by numbers only, but by numbers and 
a more or less descriptive name (the numbers 
for indexing, the names for gencral use). (2) That 
the early and intermediate groups should not be 
included (but have a separate classification and 


PROPOSED CLASSIFICATION FOR 


Class or Group. Sections (Names). 


; ‘Self White . 
1.—WHITE ns ae >t Maryincd or Plicatas 
Amena Bicolors 
(W hite Standards) 


If.—BicoLors * Blue’ 


(or Purpic Bic olors) 


“Blue” Pallida Bicolors 
“ Red ” Pallida Bicolors 


1 Blue (tone) Selfs 


HH.-—SELFS S 
t Red (tone) Selis 


(or Purple Se lfs) 


Light Squalens 
IV.—-SQUALENS . | 


Dark Squalens 


(or Intermediate) Yellow Squaltens 


(Clouded Yellow) 


(or Clouded) | ll (Dark and Brown Clouded) Arnols, 


( Varievata 
(Yelow Standards) 


V.—YELLOW 
am Yellow Sclfs 


The designations * Blue” and “ Red” indicate the prevailing (one only. 


* Red” includes heliotrope, mauve, lilac, rose and pink. 


’ Neglecta Bicolor .. 
t= * Red” Neglecta Bicolors 


(Light and Red Clouded) 


BLISS. 


divisions must be based on the most salient feature 
of the particular flower. In Daffodils this was 
the form; in Iris, as in most florists’ flowers, it 
is undoubtedly colour. (2) So far as possible, 
without departing from this basis, the aim should 
be to keep the varieties in a sequence of their 
natural affinities and their genetic relation to 
the original specics from which thcy have been 
derived. (3) It is desirable (also so far as possible) 
to retain the designations of the sections of the 
old classification, since by their long-established 
use they readily convey to the mind a teprescnta- 
tion of the types, and will help in the transition 
from the old to the new. Classes distinguishcd 
by numbers only, though convenient for the study 
or museum, wil] never be generally adopted for 
practical use in the garden. The bare numbers 
are confusing, and it would always be difficult 
to retain in one’s mind what, for instance, C 4A 
or C 6B means. The experience of the Daffodil 
classification is significant. (4) The divisions or 
sections should not be a mere indefinite list, but 
co-ordinated in a system of large main groups 
with minor sub-divisions, This is a great assistance 
both in keeping a mental grasp of the classification 
as a whole, and in picking out and remembering 
the distinctions of each section or sub-division, 
so that the reference of a variety to its group 


BEARDED IRIS (JUNE FLOWERING). 


Index Typical Examples. 
Numbers 
i J.A. Albicans, Mrs. H. Darwin. 
Ea L.B. Mime. Chereau, Francina. 


ILA. Thorbeck, Tristram. 


TI.B. Azure, Black Prinee, Dominion. 
ILC. Cordciia, Monsignor, Syphax. 


T.D. Crusader, E. H. Jenkins, Lord of June. 
ILE. Gules. 


H.A. Pall. Dalmatica, Benbow, Morwell. 

TI.B. Ed. Michel, Margaret Moor, Queen of May, 
Phy lis Bliss. 

IV.A.  Jacquiniana, Sybil, Dora Longdon, Isoline. 

IV.B. Alcazar, Dusky Maid, Mrs. H. Cowiey, 


IV.C. Eldorado, Peacock’s Eye. 


V.A. Maori King, Gracchus, Knysna. 


V.B. Flavescens, Aurea. 


“ Blue” includes lavender, violet, ete. 


Sections IT. B. and II.C. might be merged for the present, and likewise IT.D. and IILE., but there will be need for 


them before long. 


Section IV.A. would probably be better split, forming another section between IV.A. and IV.B. 


lists), for already they make the classification 
too cumbrous and will eventually make it im- 
possible. (3) By the present ordir of the classes 
tollowing Class V., the lilac and rose shades in 
Class 1X. are widely separated from the purple 
s.lts (Class V.) to which they are on the whole 
most nearly related. If the order of the last 
four classes was transposed, making them run 
V., purple selfs; V1., lilac and rose shades ; 
VIIL, shot shades (squalens); VILI., yellow 
standards (variegąta) ; IX., yellow. selfs, they 
would be in a natural sequence both of colour and 
affinities, 

Let us consider what are the essential qualifi- 
cations of an ideal classification for a florists’ 
flower with a large and growing number of 
varieties, (1) In any such classification the 


and section will give at once a mental picture of 
its general type. (5) The sub-divisions must not 
be too minute. 

The above scheme is an attempt to fulfil the 
conditions of an ideal classification which I have 
set forth. I think it is far from perfect, and 
would welcome criticism and discussion; but it 
should be borne in mind that any classification 
must necessarily be a compromise, and that in 
making this one I have had in mind not only 
established varieties, but new varieties that are 
even now in existence and yet others that I foresee 
will appear before very long. What shall we do, 
for instance, with a yellow ground plicata, or a 
pure vellow standard bicolor of the habit and 
forin of flower of a pallida? These are already 
at the door, 
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The beginnings of a new race have appeared 
(and I think it can be perfected in three or four 
gencrations if the right crosses can be found) 
with broad, open cup-shaped flowers mimicking 
the Tigtidias in form and, curiously enough, also 
in the rich spotting of the broadened hafts of the 
falls, The possibilities of colour blending and 
colour contrasts are far from being exhausted, 
and there is no doubt that any determincd 
hvbridist by intcrcrossing could, in ten or twelve 
yeats, break up any classification that could be 
devised, But we cannot wait till the whole field 
has been exploited; we must be content with a 
working sch:me that will at least hold our present 
material and be prepared to amend it as time 
shows the need. 


NERINES 


ERMIT me to say how very glad I am 
to sce that you are having enquiries 
about Nerincs (THE GARDEN, Decem- 
ber 6, 1919, Page 585; Answers to 
Correspondents). We all have, or ought 
to have our special flowcr fancics; at any rate, 
if we wish to get the greatest pleasure possible 
from a garden; and may it not be added if we 
wish to give very great pleasure to the flower lovers 
who come to see us. A lady one day offered me 
her cigarette case. It is not pleasant to have to 
refuse a lady, but I had to confess I was a non- 
smoker. “ What a lot you miss,” she said. 
“What alot you miss,” if you have no speciality 
in your garden or no hobby in your everyday life. 
Nerinecs are one of my specialitics, and so I 
read all I can about them, It is the sort of thing 
we all do naturally or involuntarily, it soon 
becomes so much a habit. Hence when on page 
585 I saw *“ Nerines Failing to Flowcr,’”’ I carefully 
read what the answerer had to say on this very 
important point. For from one point of view 
it is the skeleton in the cupboard, and from anothe~ 
it is the hunter’s spur, that urges us on to new 
dodges and fresh cfforts. I wonder if the writer 
grows many himself. I hardly think he can, or 
he would not begin: ‘‘ We are surprised to learn 
of your failing to flower the Nerines, as the treat- 
ment given should, according to your letter, have 
resulted in sucess.” You may, according to the 
old proverb, Jead a horse to the water, and that 
proceeding should result in the horse having a 
good drink, but experience has shown us that this 
is far from always being the case; or you may 
even Icad our unknown yet well-known friend, 
“ Anne Amateur,” to a piano or a drum, but vou 
can no more thereby make her like music than you 
can make William Robinson like clipped trees 
or a grafted Clematis; so you may pot Nerincs 
and give them the very best expert treatment. 
but you cannot make them flower. I am unskilled 
in theological exactitudes—they are a burden too 
heavy to be borne—but what seems to ail Nerines 
is * originalsin,”” Their non-flowering ‘‘ is the fault 
and corruption of the nature of every man (read 
Nerine) that naturally is engendered of the oti- 
spring of Adam.” Adam presumably being the 
naine of a very prehistoric Sarniensis, although 
in that folio monograph of Dr. James Douglas, 
which tells us so much about the Guernsey Lily, 
I can find no record of it ; but then he only starts 
with Cornubius (1653), who calls it Narcissus 
Japonicus rutilo flore, and follows with Morin 
(1658) whose name is Narcisse du Japon, and Adam 
is very, very, very much older, I am sure. In 
Sarnicnsis the sinful (non-flowering) characteristic 
is most marked. It has been the aim of all who 
have lately taken up the familv to get them int» 
betteravays, Their hope isin the rising generation. 


iy 


Arhan ee Ree 


——— 
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SIBERIAN IRIS SNOW QUEEN. 
Flowers pure whtte. 


By careful selection, only using the freest flowerers 
as parents, a wonderful change for the better has 
taken place, such varieties as the charming pink 
Lady Mary Shelley, the merry widow like Lady 
Bromley, with her grey and cerise ; the bright, tall, 
rosy Epic; and the brilliant orange scarlet 
Corusca are ones which can be relied upon for an 
annual display of bloom; but even with these 
I would not guarantee any one particular bulb, 
it would have to be the potful. Very likely Mr. 
Elwes could add more names to those already 
mentioned. That there are more is certain. I 
have great hopes for the future. Mrs. Lord, one 
of the most magnificent of all Nerines that I have 
a present from Mr. Elwes—has a good 


ever seen 
record here. Two autumns, two 
A few others that have come to me by gift or by 
purchase, and some of my own seedlings have a 
similar record. I repeat, I have great hopes; 
but take the general run of varieties that are 
offered, say, by Barr and Sons, who seem to be 
going in for Nerines as they previously have done 
for Daffodils, it is expecting the impossible to 
imagine, as the answerer to the Nerine query 
appears to suggest, that bulbs should bloom every 
Corusca ? possibly yes; Fothergillii major? 
Sarniensis or Sarniensis rosea ? 
Nerine raisers are 


bloomings. 


year. 
most probably ; 
No; it is not in their nature. 
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out to effect a change, but it is a difficult task, 
yet the difficulty is not unsurmountable, and if it 
takes longer than seventy seconds to see who is 
master we like it all the better, for our interest 
happy. I 
hundreds. I began the game somewhere about 


continues and we are grow many 
1908 or 1909 and I declare from my own carefully 
kept records that it is expecting the impossible 
to expect every bulb to throw a bloom every year. 
We may, however, help matters considerably ; 
but curiously enough, the long and interesting 
answer does not mention one factor which I have 
found to be all important. 

Nerines need a certain amount of liquid nourish- 
ment—a little help as a doctor might say—in 
order to keep them up to flowering strength. 
A Nerine is like a cat with its nine lives and is hard 
to kill, but this is not enough, for the intelligent 
cultivator like “ L. F. B.,” wants flowers. 

Does it not stand to reason that bulbs which 
“resent a mass of soil round their roots,” which 
should be ‘“ tightly packed together in the pots,” 
and which ‘‘should be repotted as seldom as 
do need a little something to help them. 
My stand-bys are “ Clay ” and soot water. They 
take kindly to these helps after they have flowered, 


possible,” 


and generally get a weak decoction of one or the 
other once a week until the yellowing foliage tells 
as that they are getting fed up, and that they are 
busy preparing for their dry and warm summer 


sleep. JOSEPH JACOB. 


Irises at Clandon Park 


(See tllustralion on front cover). 


RISES in varied and rich tones of colour 
form the chief feature in summer in the 
Earl of Onslow’s garden at Clandon Park, 
stretching 
filled with 


from end to end, creating a scene of unspeak- 


immense border, 


lakeside, is 


Surey. An 
along the Irises 


able splendour at flowering-time. I. sibirica 
and its varieties are there in magnificent clumps, 
and in writing of these Mr. H. W. Blake, the able 
head-gardener, makes the following observations : 
‘* These are perhaps the most delicate and elegant 
of all the small flowering Irises. The grassy 
foliage and long stems, with flowers varying in 
colour from pure white to the darkest blue, make 
them most valuable for decorative purposes, and, 
above all, if grown in large masses they make grand 
subjects for the border. They will grow in almost 
any soil, but prefer a moist situation in full sun. 
Here at Clandon they are grown on the top side of 
the border of a large lake, while on the lower side, in 
still moister soil, are I. Kempferi. The I. sibiricas 
are about 18 inches higher than I. Kampferi, 
and are planted in heavy, loamy soil approaching 
clay ; in fact, the roots penetrate into clay, and in 
this they thrive and flower for quite a long period. 
It is most essential that the seed-pods be cut off 
immediately after flowering, or the plants will 
suffer and not be as strong for the mext season's 
maxima does well 
These 
two, to my mind, are by far the best of the whites ; 
the former is the taller of the two, has a greater 
Snow 


flowering. I. sibirica alba 


here ; so also does I. sibirica Snow Queen. 


abundance of flowers, and is more graceful. 
Queen is much the larger flower and a more pure 
white. The stems of this variety are not as ‘all 
as I. sibirica alba, but the purity and size of the 
flower far surpass I. sibirica alba maxima. 
Several other varieties are grown at Clandon ; 
among others, I may mention I. sibirica and I. 
sibirica orientalis, both splendid varieties of the 


blue or purple colour. Unquestionably the best of 
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the blue varieties is the result of a cross between 
I. sibirica and I. sibirica orientalis. It has the 
habit of I. 
and shape that of I. 
of a 


sibirica, while the flower is in size 
sibirica orientalis, but 


much darker blue than that variety; 
the stems are tall and the foliage grassy, as in 
I. sibirica, Which makes it valuable for decorative 


pur pe ces ” 


Mauve Form of Gypsophila 
Paniculata 


N the issue of THE GARDEN of December 6, 
I page 585, is an enquiry about a mauve form 
of Gypsophila paniculata. I think the variety 
in question is Gypsophila Rokejeka, a perennial, 
but not worth growing in my opinion. The 
plant is similar in habit to the ordinary ‘‘ Gyp.,”’ 
but more straggling in growth and with a few 
small mauve blooms at the ends of the growths. 
If the blooms were numerous enough to form the 
‘cloudy ” effect of the ordinary variety it would 
be a very desirable plant, but my experience 
atter a year or two prompted me to “scrap” 
G. Rokejeka. SYDNEY H. HOLLAND. 


A PROMISING AY¥BRID BY TEE LAKESIDE 
AT LCLAN DONI) PARK: 
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FEW months ago, after some years of 
separation, I was able to renew my 
acquaintance with a friend of my 
youth. We had kept up our corre- 
spondence, and had from time to time 
exchanged plants with one another, and at length 
I was able to reach that part of the country in 
which he had made his home and his garden. 

I- had been led to expect great things, and, 
on seeing it, I must confess my first feeling was 
one of disappointment, though I admit that the 
level lawn upon which we trod was as soft as 
velvet, and the flower-borders were well stocked 
and beautifully planted, the colours of the flowers 
being well contrasted and placed 
in broad masses. 

Beyond the lawn, over which 
we strolled, the garden appeared 
to end in a bank of shrubs and 
graceful trees. It was on reach- 
ing this little shrubbery that a 
surprise awaited me (and it is a 
poor garden which has no sur- 
prises in store for the visitor), 
for on turning slightly to the 
left, I now saw a graceful little 
gateway. It was fashioned some- 
what like a lych gate, with mossy 
tiled roof surmounted by a 
quaint weather vane, the gate 
itself being of wrought iron and 
one of the most graceful in design 
which I had ever seen. 

On passing through it, the 
ground fell away somewhat 
abruptly to the banks of a 
winding brook which purred and 
rippled over its pebbly bed. 
Here and there rocks appeared to 
crop up quite naturally, and here 
and there the stream widened to 
form clear still pools for water 
plants. “ And what do call 
this place?" I asked of my 
“ a rock garden ? a water 
glen?’ “Do 


once 


you 


friend ; 
garden ? or alpine 
you remember a sundial we 
saw?” he answered, ‘‘and we 
so pleased when we could 
at last make out the meaning 
of the time-worn Latin motto 
upon it, ‘I only record bright 
hours.” “Yes, I remember that,” 
and he replicd, ‘‘ The 
apply to this place 
each thing in 
loved friend 
associa- 


were 


I said; 
words 
truly, for 
well 


same 
just as 
it recalls some 
or place of pleasantest 
tions, so we have named it, ‘the 
garden of happy memories.’ 

“ Have not those tiles a story to 
tell ? ” he continued ; and I remembered that I had 
sent him some old tiles for his garden gateway 
from the roof of a decrepit barn 
that had been pulled down to give place to a more 
but far less picturesque structure. This 
act was regarded with indignation and as pure 
vandalism by the that had slept in it by 
day from time immemorial and also by the red- 
haired tramp with his tin whistle who slept in it 
at night. Let us rather name him the strolling 
Both he and his old whistle went to 
their long rest only last winter, and for many 
vears they were known in every village between 
Waltham and Bishop’s Stortford. 

That Myrtle by the gate, I learned from my 
friend, was grown from a cutting taken from his 


which had come 


useful, 


owl 


minstrel, 
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OF HAPPY MEMORIES 


sister’s bridal bouquet, and she was now a grand- 
mother. That scarlet Fuchsia was grown from 
a slip off a plant loved by his grandfather. Those 
Welsh Poppies, he told me, recalled a happy 
holiday in Wales, and twenty years had passed 
since then. The Beech Fern growing near recalled 
the same fair land. That rich, light green patch 
of Oak Fern was a reminder of yet another holiday 
near Ambleside. That truly royal Fern by the 
stream, he said, reminds me of the genial Irishman 
who gave it to me from his place near Cork. 
By the water-side the Sundew flourished on the 
Sphagnum Moss, and here, too, sweet-scented 
Heather and snowy tufts of Cotton Grass recalled 


_ 
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days spent in the New Forcst, and not the Lake 
Country, as the Grass of Parnassus did which 
flourished near by. But the East Coast was not 
to be forgotten; the graceful grey foliage of the 
vellow-flowered Sea-horn Poppies and the blue 
green of the Sea Holly were there to speak for it, 
while in the water itself white Lilies floated, 
telling of days spent on the Norfolk Broads. 

That clump of white-flowered Flag Iris came 
from a friend’s garden in peaceful Canterbury, 
where they had grown from the days when the 
fleur-de-lys figured on the Royal banner. 

Among the rocks on higher ground the pink, 
Daisy-like flowers of the graceful Erigeron mucron- 
atus, nodding on their long, slender stems, called 


to mind a holiday spent further afield, and grow) | tI zBehmoyies. I 


(From a painting by H. H. Warner). 
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and seeded themselves as happily as in their 
native Switzerland, with many another alpine 
for company. To borrow a joke of dear old Dean 
Hole’s, it may be said of some of these vigorous 
alpines as it was of some early colonists, * they 
first fell on their knecs and then on the Abori- 
ginese,”” so fruitful were they to replenish 
the earth at the expense of their weaker 
brethren, 

A little colony of Iris pumila were sent from 
Salonika by my son while serving in the Army 
there, and near them small Cyclamen served to 
mark the days he spent in Palestine when taking 
part in the great drive through from Gaza to 
Beersheba. They grew peacefully and undis- 
turbcd now, but the roots were gathered from 
rock-strcwn ground to the sound of bursting 
shells. On a sunny bank the 
pink and white flowered Rho- 
danthe did not remind him of the 
awful war which had spread to 
South Africa, my friend told me, 
but kept a relative of his in mind 
who had sent the seed to him from 
her home there. In a shady 
corner the white-flowered Tril- 
lium recalled a member of his 
family who had sent them home 
from yet another part of our 
wide-flung Empire—Canada. Near 
them, but facing south, those 
lovely tropical beauties, the Calo- 
chortus, recalled yet another friend 
who lived in sun-baked Western 
America. 

Not far away a blossom or two 
yet lingered of the glowing yellow 
single Briar; not to recall Persia, 
as my friend informed me, but a 
quiet Sunday evening in Hertford- 
shire. After evensong, a stroll 
round the churchyard revealed that 
the south wall of that little sacr: d 
building was covered with this 
lovely yellow Rose. It was no 
great crime surely to snip off a tiny 
shoot in passing, and that, like 
Shakespeare’s Rosemary, ‘‘ for 
remembrance. 

Sweet Briar and Musk (withareal 
sc-nt) came from a garden surround- 
ing a thatched cottage where some 
peaceful summer days had becn 
spent, and where the only fear of 
the dear old couple in that home of 
theirs was that they had charged too 
much and given too little. Sancta 
simplicttas. We did not value suffi- 
ciently the good old days when 
such characters were raiscd. Near 
the Sweet Briars the creamy flowers 
of the little Burnet Briar gleamcd 
among the glossy ebony hips, and 
close to them grew the Tenby 
Daffodils, both recalling their native place, where 
they grew, as now, close together. 

Many other flowers there were, which space 
forbids me to mention. None within that garden 
were difficult to grow, for my friend had far too 
great a love for plants to uproot and tear rare 
ones from their natural habitat to watch them 
linger in uncongenial surroundings. He would 
have regarded it as the cruel caging of a wild 
bird. Yet each and all of these made it replete 
with human interest; each, indeed, seemed to 
speak of his own personality. The garden was a 
cipher, and those who held the key could read 
in it the story of his life. Well was it named, 
and it Kad” reve! és ps a garden of happy 

` H. H. WARNER. 
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OUR ROSES—1919 


(Continued from page 579.) 


Now I come again to older ones in this class: 


Les Rosati, then Gottfricd Keller, Parkfeuer, 
Entente Cordiale, Soleil d’Angers and our most 
glorious Juliet, Mme. Ruau, Johannisfeuer, and 
the most charming Louis Barbier ; 
beautiful, has long reddish brown wood, grows 
about 6 feet in a season, and is a blend of o!d rose 
and yellow of special charm. I have not gone 
very fully into these older ones, because evcryone 
might not be interested in hybridising and colouring 
as I am, and it would be monotonous to you. 
It was Victor Hugo who said ‘‘ There would be 
little for man who lives but for a day if God 
deprived us of Rosss.” And I assure you there 
would be little for women, too. 

Now I come to newer ones. A very beautiful 
one is Mrs. Hugh Dickson, from an 
Austrian Yellow crossed with Joseph 
Hill. 

Old Gold, Lady Mary Ward, Mrs. 
F. W. Vanderbilt and Mrs. Charles 
E. Pearson are all varieties you know. 

Autumn Tints is a very fascinating 
copper red and orange blending, most 
attractive. B. R. Cant gave us his. 

Grande Duchesse Marie Adeluide of 
Soupert and Notting fame is another 
beautiful shade of orange yellow, very 
delightful long 
perfume. 

Then our most charming of all, Muriel 
Dickson, with very light green foliage, 


this is very 


buds with delicious 


long, pointed buds dainty copper, with 
r.ddish shading opening into a bright 
r.d and copper blending. It has thi 
gold medal of the National 
Soci:ty and an award of merit, and I 


Rose 


assure you ever gives pleasure. 

There are all the 
Excelsa, 
Andenken an 


darker pinks: 
Geisha, 
Breslau, 
Braiswick Beauty, and th 
Sweet 
lovely golden stamens. 


Minnehaha, Elsie, 
Coronation, 
Millicent, 

pretty mauve Lavender, with 
Tausendschoén 
its growths a 


White Tausend- 
but, 


is quite a change, in 
pretty shade of pink. 

sch61 is of the growth; 
like White Dorothy, 


Others are Albéric 


same 
rain spoils her. 
Barbier, white and 
yellow, very beautiful flowers, especially 
bud Paul’s Scarlet 
Climber, a vivid scarlet, most effective. 
Rose Mermaid 


in the stage. 


Paul’s climbing single 


is a brilliant yellow, very largi 
lovely amber ycllow stamens, foliage 
shining green tinged red purple. Christine, 
brought from Caroline Testout crossed with a 


Wichuraiana seedling. It has very large, perfect 
blooms, very pale pink and lovely foliage, and is 
always in bloom. Auguste Barbier, with white 
and violet shading. Mrs. O. G. Orpen, an old 
single, early, pink with pretty stamens. 

Aviateur Bleriot is a charming saffron yellow 
and gold, delightful buds, flowering carly. François 
Foucard, an carly one, pale lemon yellow, very 


entrancing. François Juranville is a blend of 


salmon pink and orange with most delightful 
coppery foliage. Gardenia is a paler yellow, but 
good. Joseph Lamy, Jersey Beauty and Joseph 


Billard are for out-of-the-way corners in a wilder- 
ness, and are good. 


Paul’s Oriflame is as good as its name, gold 
and rose flamed together. Pemberton’s Ceres 


and Galatea are interesting too. Shower of 
Gold and Sodenia are very pretty. But Paul’s 
Lemon Pillar is a most lovely lemon yellow. 


I forget whether it was this or one of Hobbies’ that 
did very well at the last Shrewsbury Show before 
the war. I remember it was greatly commented 
upon at the time, and I believe I was told it had 
Druschki blood. So many things have happened 
sinc? the war that I really forget if it is this one. 
It has the gold medal of the National Rose Societv. 
No, it was Hobbies’ Lemon Queen that did well 
at Shrewsbury. A climbing lemon white, most 
beautiful bloom, much better than Druschki, 
which was one of its parents, and, as far as I can 
remember, it Mme. Ravary who was the 
other parent. At any rate, it is a most charming 
climber. You must not miss it. 

Crimson Rambler holds some wonderful recollec- 
tions. 


was 


Years ago, when I was quite a wee child, 


Eee ae 
aa ae 
oe carer pee Pare i 

A 


X 
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% sb oa he frie 


ROSE DOROTHY PERKINS 
told 


It was of this being brought 


I remember being what to me was a 


childish fairy story. 
wher 


from a wonderful 


searched for by special folk for us 


to England country 
plants were 
and of its coming to S!ough— Turners of 
S!ough, I believe. It first into. bloom 
along the cdge of the croquet lawn. I could not 
in my childish fancy understand why everyone 
came to’see this “ horrid red thing,” but as time 
Below 


Nicotiana affinis used to grow, and I thought it 


came 


went on I looked at it and loved it as well. 


was jealous of the other having all the room and 
used to sleep in the day because of it. Those 
old playgrounds have gone. Railway lines run 
where friend Crimson Rambler and La France 
first taught me my early love of Roses. 

Although I have had it for years, I have never 
bloomed Cloth of Gold yet. I wish I knew why. 
Alister Stella Gray, Carmine Piilar, Hiawatha, 
Climbing La France, Lady Ashtown and, of 


course, Mélanie Soupert, Tea Rambler and Blush0 


OVER 
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Ramblcr, and dear old William Allen Richardson 
all find a placz, as do Climbing Irish Fireflame and 
American Pillar. 

Of the Rugosas I prefer Conrad F. Meyer, an 
immens2ly large pink, huge full blooms, most of 
them high contred and good shape, lovely scent, 
and millions of thorns. It grows 10 feet or 
more in a season, and is most useful for hcdges 
and fenc:s. 

Nova Zembla, a facsimile of Conrad F. Meyer 
in shape, absolutely pure white and good. Dolly 
Varden is a pretty pink, yellow and apricot, 
and very charming. It has up to now not grown 
quite so vigorous as the other two, but it is very 
charming, and may do so in time. The only 
others in this path are a huge lot of Rosa 
rubrifolia. For decorative work its foliage, 
copper red with lovely shades, is always needed. 
Its flowers are pale pink, early and of no 
beauty. Its hips are very dainty, first reddish 


RUSTIC BRIDGE. 


brown, almost chocolate, ripening into red; most 


useful in the winter. Its delicate colouring used 
in decoration is very eficctive, and it is not as 
frequently seen in gardens as it ought to be. Its 
It is frequently 


seen on the Alps in Austria and on the Pyrenees, 


origin was somewhat about 1804. 


and was introduced by Dr. Swainson, It is 
absolutely a necessity where colour is always 
needed. 

My next beauty for decorative work is Rosa 
sericea pteracantha, which is always in bloom 


a small white single bloom with 
only four petals, flowering just above the leaves 
all the way up the stems in huge sprays, with 
villainous thorns. The foliage is like 
small Fern leaves, generally from ten to twelve 
It grows with 


early in May ; 


very 


little leaves on a fine green stem. 
three leaves as a rule, so you can imagine how 
pretty the plant is in early May. The thorns are 
huge and dark—~when winter, is over, and do not 
shi Ot loweringstimeg “but, when this is over, 
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up come fresh growths bearing reddish thorns 
of great beauty. As soon as fires are done with 
fireplaces and mantelpieces may be decorated 
with it, and it is most useful, its reddish thorns 
being so brilliant in the sunshine. Needless to 
say, its hips are very useful in the winter. My 
plants I have had for years, and they are now a 
huge hedge through which I should not like to 
try to get. I am not quite sure, but I believe we 
had this from Japan, where it is supposed to grow 
20 feet high ; if this is so, it must be a very beautiful 
sight in its native land. 

All my Moss Roses I cleared out. Mildew was 
my enemy then, especially on one climbing variety 
I had from Luxembourg, so I cleared them away. 
I was rather sorry, for it was quite charming. 
Some time I might try it again and fight the 
mildew. 

Of the Dwarf Polyantha Roses, Jessie, Cherry 
Red, Orleans Rose, lovely Jacoby Geranium Red, 
Dewdrop, Cerise, Baby Dorothy, Perle d’Or, 
Yvonne Rabier, Meadow Sweet, Amaury Fonseca 
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portion of the swelling fruit shows a brilliant 
red colour all round the eye, the leathery sepals 
stand out horizontally stiff, the leafy bracts fall 
away, disclosing the underside of the fruit covered 
with a whitish velvet-like down, nearly matching 
the more glistening satin of the sepals. The 
leaves are deep green, polished and of solid sub- 
Stance; they seem to be smooth edged, though 
they are in fact finely toothed ; the rounded ends 
of the leaflets make them look spoon-shaped, 
and though they have actually a small sharp 
point, the end of the leaflet is so commonly turned 
back that it appears to be obovate in form and 
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even notched in at the end. The leaflets are 
usually seven, but the lower ones are often 
depressed or set back, especially towards the ends 
of the shoots, so giving the leaves the effect of 
a trefoil. The branches are thick and have 
extremely sharp prickles, much hooked back, 
pointing to its rambling habit; the backs of the 
leaves have also minute hooked prickles of the 
same pattern. As the Macartney Rose is a native 
of China it is tender in all but our warmest climates. 
In the home counties it should be grown on a 
south wall and is all the better for some winter 
protection. G. J. 


LILIES OF THE VALLEY 


ONVALLARIA MAJALIS, the Lily of the 
Valley, is not only a favourite flower 
with many, but is also unique in the fact 

that it can be obtaincd in full beauty throughout 


ROSA BRACTEATA 


and Clara Stahl are the best, and are very wonderful 
bedding Roses. 
I have bloomed Rosa gigantea once only. Its 


huge white bloom, very broad, I shall never 
forget. It is of Indian origin. EVE. 


(To be continued.) 


MACARTNEY ROSE 


ROSA BRACTEATA may Claim to be the most distinct 
of all the Roses, from its several unusual characters. 
The large single white flowers, 44 inches across, 
have almost the substance of a Magnolia, and the 
mass of yellow anthers 
value. One of the 
peculiarities is the series of overlapping bracts 


much 
distinctive 


inch-wide has 


decorative most 


quite. 14 inches long, wide and fringed with a 
deep toothing, that come just under the sepals. 
five tiers, of a light 


a dull down. From within 


They are ranged in green 


colour, covered with 
these, in the bud state, rises the sharp cone of 
shiny satin-like 
coating which flashes in the light like polished 
When the petals have fallen and the 


golden anthers have turned to rust, the upper 


sepals, covered with a downy 


Silve i 


ON A SOUTH WALL. 


the year. 
chemist, for its leaves produce the finest dtgttalin, 
which 


It is also a very precious plant to the 


alone can cure or give relief in various 


heart diseases and nervous disorders—troubles 
which have been greatly incrcased of late years 
by the war. 

Before 1914 we used Berlin crowns as the best 
for forcing, and those who have visited Germany 
will remember the fields of these flowers near Berlin, 
which scent the air for a long distance in June. 
Now it is greatly to be desired that Britain should 
produce her own supply of these valuable plants 
and no longer spend thousands of pounds yearly 
while this industry might afford 
a good living to many wounded soldiers and others, 
for it difficultics and is more 
remunerative crops 
established. 


The late autumn is the time when such work can 


in buying them ; 


’ 


presents no 
than 


great 


most when once 


be bist cstablished, for not only are the blossoms 
most valuable at Christmas and in January, but 
the leaf dormant, are best 
planted for open air work in winter. The roots, 
when raised from the soil, will be found to contaia 
both leaf and flower buds, the former being sharply 


crowns, being then 


pointed and thin, while those which contain a 
bloom will be larger and thicker. 

The roots should then be divided, taking care 
to retain about 6 inches of the stolon on each in 
doing so, and the leaf buds may be replanted at 
once, 6 inches apart, and in rows 12 inches from 
the next. The soil must be well trenched, and 
should contain a considerable addition of leaf- 
mould or leaves, with burnt material also from a 
garden fire, if possible. 

Being a native of the woods, these lilies revel 
in a leafy soil, and do not require animal manure— 
a great advantage in these difficult days. The 
flower buds, tied together in bundles of twelve, 
can either be started in heat or be kept dormant 
in wet moss or fibre out of doors until required, 
for they are all the better for frost if slightly covered. 
Each bundle will fill a 6-inch pot of light, sandy 
soil, and the crowns sbould be distributed evenly 
on the surface (which will require some care in the 
beginning), sprinkling the soil between them and 
watering them at once. One piece of crock below 
them is sufficient, for they will bloom in a bow! 
of water, and must never become dry. The pots 
are sunk in a hot-bed or placed over hot-water 
pipes, with wet moss or fibre, both below and 
above them, the starting temperature being from 
75° to 85°, and the heat must be steady and the 
moisture (given at the same warmth) abundant. 

In three weeks the buds should be visible, and 
the covering of the crowns can be gradually 
removed, hardening the plants to a temperature 
of 60° when the buds begin to open. But they 
must not receive any sort of sudden chill or want 
of tepid water then or the buds will quickly turn 
yellow and fade, so that they must be treated with 
great care until the bells are open. 

A well-grown pot of Lilies of the Valley is always 
valuable, and there is a constant need for cut 
Lilies throughout the year for many decorative 
purposes. 

Retarded crowns (t.e., those kept in a refrigerator) 
are employed to supply these flowers from May 
onwards, and frames can be used to hurry on the 
natural growth of plants in the open ground in 
spring. It is difficult to obtain leaves in winter, 
because they do not start so quickly as the flowers 
at that time. A separate boxful of leaf crowns may 
then be started a month before the blossoms for 
backing buttonholes and bouquets, where these 
are required. 

Leaf crowns usually require two years from the 
time of planting to produce good flower buds. 
They should be well mulched each year with leaves 
in the autumn and given soot water or hop manure 
when the green points appear, taking care that the 
plants do not suffer during a drought in summer, and 
also weeding them constantly. The Lily of the 
Valley is rather shy in setting fruits, but when 
these do appear_they produce a beautiful effect 
in the autumn; especially when naturalised 
among creepingNivy. T>I. RICHMOND. 
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The Principles and Prospect 


THE GARDEN. 


of British 


Forestry.—X 


By SIR HERBERT MAXWELL, BART., 


OMING to the genus Abies we are 
confronted with the disheartening 
fact that two of the grandest species 
indigenous to the Old World must be 
written off as no longer suitable for 
British forestry. These are the common silver 
fir (Abies pectinata), mightiest of European 
conifers; and the Caucasian fir (A. nordmann- 
iana), which on the western slopes of the Caucasus 
attains a height of 200 feet with 
a girth of 15 feet. Very high ex- 
pectations were formed of the 
Caucasian fir from its behaviour 
when cultivated as specimens or 


for ornament; but subsequent 
experienc: has proved that it is 
peculiarly liable to attacks of 


Chermes, which usually prove fatal 
at fifteen to twenty years of age. 
Rather over forty years ago we 
raised several thousands of this 
tree from seed. They grew bravely 
for a while, promising to be a 
valuable element in our wood- 
land for they are slow to start 
growth in spring, thereby escaping 
late frosts, and are more patient 
of wind exposure than the common 
silver. But suddenly, when the 
trees were from 20 feet to 25 feet 
high, they swarmed with Chermes, 
and of all the thousands which we 
planted I do not suppose many 
more than 100 healthy firs have 
survived. Those which remain 
tantalise us by their fine, straight 
growth and clean good timber. 
But this is only part of the 
mischief. Until ten or twelve years 
ago there was no tree which we 
planted with greater confidence in 
its vigorous endurance than the 
common silver fir, notwithstand- 
ing that it was reported to have 
succumbed to Chermes in certain 
districts, Notably, Sir Robert 
Munro Ferguson, the owner of 
extensive and scientifically man- 
aged woods at Novar in Ross- 
shire, told me twenty years ago 
that he had been compelled to 
give up planting silver fir 
altogether, all his young 
having been destroyed by this 
parasite. Hoping and believing 
that the mischief was confined to the East Coast, 
I persisted in planting a considerable quantity 
of silvers, both in pure blocks and as underplanting. 
Result: Hardly 5 per cent, survives ! It is difficult 
to account for these outbreaks except on the 
assumption that the Chermes has been introduced 
to this country along with the Caucasian fir. 
Having undertaken in these papers to deal 
only with trees suitable for British forestry, it 
may seem inconsistent to treat of others which 
should be avoided; but I am so well convinced 
that disappointment lies in wait for those who, 
having seen and admired the numerous splendid 
silver firs of great age in various parts of the 
United Kingdom, are induccd to plant that 
species, that I feel it to be a duty to warn them 
of the inevitable consequcnce. Standing not long 


trees 


SILVER FIR AT KILKERRAN, AYRSHIRE. 
GIRTH AT 4 FEET 3 INCHES, 


E.ARS., V.M:H. 

ago among the magnificent ‘‘ Union ” silvers at 
Lower Auchendrane in Ayrshire (they were planted 
in 1707 to commemorate the legislative union of 
England and Scotland), it was with a sore heart 
that I reflected that henceforward we must abandon 
the use of this most desirable species. In bidding 
farewell to it, let me illustrate its majesty by a 
photograph taken in Kilkerran woods, a few 
miles south of Auchendrane aforesaid. It is 


150 years old. Height, 100 feet; girth, 15 feet. 

As regards other species of Abies, I have never 
detected the presence of Chermes on the American 
A. nobilis, or the Asiatic A. pindrow, Veitchii 
and Webbiana, although these are growing here 
under similar conditions and in near contact 
with the common silver and Caucasian firs which 
have been badly affected. Of these species 
A. pindrow and Webbiana may be dismissed as 
not likely to prove of economic value in Britain, 
though both form very ornamental specimens. 
A. Veitchii was not brought to this country from 
Japan till 1879, when Messrs, Veitch raised a 
quantity from seed. It has, therefore, hardly 
been in cultivation long enough to enable an 
opinion to be formed of its forestal value ; but it 
has thriven so vigorously on our West Coast and 


AGE ABOUT 150 YEARS, 
I5 FEET, HEIGHT ABOUT 100 FEET. 
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carries such a straight leader, that it seems worthy 
of a place in our list. The oldest specimen here 
was planted in 1893 and now measures 41 feet 
in height with a girth of 46 inches. 

I speak with more confidence of A. nobilis, 
which has proved itself superior to all others of 
the genus, at least for the soil and climate of 
Scotland. It has never yet received the treatment 
it deserves, so far as known to me, by being 
planted in mass of forest. The beauty of its 
form and foliage in youth caused it to be in great 
demand for ornamental specimens; so great, 
indeed, that many of those planted fifty years 
ago were grafts on the common silver and never 
did themselves justice. It is essentially a tree 
for pure planting as high forest, for isolated 
Specimens are apt to get their leaders destroyed 
by wind, and when used in mix- 
ture with hard wood they incur 
the same mischief owing to their 
rapid growth carrying the tops into 
severe exposure, The only con- 
siderable breadth which I have 
known to be planted with this 
grand fir is on an estate in Lower 
Strathspey. Unluckily, the forester 
seems to have been unaware that 
A. nobilis, unlike the common 
silver, is very impatient of over- 
head shade, and has used it for 
underplanting elm, oak, and ash, 
which have furnished out and are 
slowly throttling the young firs. 
The timber of A. nobilis, pro- 
bably the best of any silver fir, is 
described by Sargent as “light, 
hard, strong, rather close-grained 

used under the name of 
larch for the interior finish of 
buildings and for packing-cases.”’ 
Mr. Elwes, in describing a 
specimen at Tortworth forty-seven 
years old and 100 feet high, 9 feet 
6 inches in girth, mentions that in 
1903 the trunk was covered with 
swarms of Chermes; but, as I 
have said, I have never seen the 
species so attacked in the northern 
parts of Britain, 

Of Abies grandis, mightiest of 
the genus, I speak from very 
limited experience, and with con- 
siderable hesitation on account 
of its near resemblance to the 
common silver fir, which leads 
one to suspect it as liable to 
attacks of Chermes, Mr. Crozier, 
lately forester at Durris, on 
Decside, pronounced it ‘ free from 
all trace of disease, not suscep- 
tible to frosts or Chermes, and 
as a shade-bearer has no equal 
among silver firs Specially 
adapted for cultivation for profit where 
volume of timber is a desideratum.” (Elwcs 
and Henry, page 774 note.) This tree is of 
immensely rapid growth, equal in that respect to 
Douglas fir and Sitka spruce. Planted here in 
1893, a specimen measures now 62 feet in height 
with a girth of 4 feet at 5 feet from the ground. 
As A. grandis grows in natural forest with 
the Sitka spruce in North-western America, 
it would be prudent to plant the 
specics in mixture. Then, if Chermes should 
attack the Abies, it could be cut out, 
leaving the Sitka spruce to form the forest. It 
should be borne in mind, however, that A. grandis 
does not endure exposure to wind as well as the 
Sitka; nor will it ces $9 fg Wl as that spruce 
u X, the timber of 


a large 


two 


~» 
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Sitka spruce being of superior quality to that of 
A. grandis, it would probably prove more profit- 
able to grow the spruce in pure forest, disposing 
of the thinnings as pitwood. 

Mr. Elwes speaks favourably of A. lowiana, 
a Californian silver fir more commonly known as 
A. lasiocarpa, which is the correct name for a 
species from the Rocky Mountains of no value 
in British forestry. He observes that A. lowiana 
“is not so liable to become stunted by the pro- 
duction of cones as A. nobilis.” (Elwes and 
Henry, page 780.) It appears to be better suited 
to the southerly parts of Britain than to our 
northern districts, where A. nobilis far surpasses 
it in the production of timber, and 
does not suffer from over-produc- 
tion of cones. 

Of the species of Abies, between 
twenty and thirty in number that 
have been grown experimentally 
in this country, leaving out of 
account a number of Asiatic 
species recently introduced, and 
having in view that coniferous 
trees will probably be planted 
far more extensively in Scotlaud 
and northern England than in 
the Midlands and southern counties, 
there are but three species of 
silver which I can recommend 
in order of merit to planters— 
namely, (1) Abies nobilis, (2) Abies 
Veitchii and (3) Abies grandis. 


PRUNING SIDE BRANCHES 
OF FOREST TREES. 


MAXWELL in his 
forestry in 


Sır HERBERT 
interesting article on 
your issue of November 29 refers 
to a plantation at Keir where the 


side branches have been pruned 
off. Personally, I object to this 
practice. It leads to the trunks 
being wounded and the conse- 
quent attack by various pests ; 
also the operation can only be 
performed for a short distance 
from the ground, and, in my 
opinion, the disappearance of 
the side branches can best be 


brought about by close planting. 
I did not write this letter, how- 
ever, to air my views, but solely 
to draw an opinion from Sir 
Herbert Maxwell, and I hope he 


will oblige me by giving one in 


p”: 


Had sn & Kia 


vour valuable paper. — ALFRED 
WHITMORE ROBINSON. 

[We have submitted the fore- 
voing to Sir Herbert Maxwell, who 
“It is true that 
planting is the best 
securing clean boles in such species 
as will clean themselves by shedding the 
But the Norway spruce 


replies : close THE 


means of 


side 


branches as they die. 


never drops them, retaining them for an 
indefinite time when dead so that each branch 
forms a knot in the deal. I consider that the 


dead side branches should also be cleared off other 
conifers—Scots and Corsican pines, Abies nobilis, 
kuropean and Japanese lJarch.’’—ED.] 


DOUGLAS AND THE SITKA SPRUCE. 
Is the reference to the Sitka Spruce by Sir Herbert 
THE GARDEN of November 29 as 
‘introduced by Douglas in 1831 ” not a mistake ? 
I have no books of reference by me at this moment, 
but my father knew Douglas well when he was a 


Maxwell in 


~ 


MAIDENHAIR TREE AT KEW, 
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journeyman gardener, and had Douglas declined 
the commission which took him to America, would 
have had its offer. My father often told me the 
story of Douglas, and I cannot make 1831 fit in 
with any of that story as I recollect it. Douglas, 
when he went to America, would be about twenty- 
six years of age and my father about the same. 
Charles Lawson, of Peter Lawson and Sons, who 
initiated the expedition to North America and 
introduced most of Douglas’ discoveries to 
commerc?, would then be about ten years older. 
Soon after Douglas went out Charles Lawson 
acquired the large estate of Borthwick Hall, 
Heriot, on the uplands of Midlothian, twenty miles 


ee nd 


NOW 


TIME IN THIS COUNTRY. 


There Charles Lawson’s enthu- 
siasm for Conifera was shown in a collection of 
every species of hardy conifer then known. My 
father had charge of this cstate from 1860 to 1870 
and carried out extensive moor planting through 
the whole of that time. Lawson's memorial is 
Cupressus lawsoniana. The first seedling of 
this raised in Britain I can remember very well on 
the lawn at Borthwick Hall. Lawson was very 
proud of his namesake, and had it planted in 
The Sitka Spruce there I can 
remember, but there and elscwhere as I have seen it 
inclines me to think Sir Herbert’s assertion of its 
adaptability to poor soil and unfavourable sites 
exaggerated. As was well known, Douglas never re- 
turned ; how he died was never ascertained, though 


from Edinburgh. 


various positions. 
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a search for him was organised. Of that probable 
fate of a martyr to science he was duly apprised 
on the winter’s morning when, in the Edinburgh 
Botanic Gardens he, an out-of-situation journey- 
man gardener, was offered a commission to go West 
in search of new trees, to which he replied: ‘‘One 
had to die some time in any case.” Thus Douglas 
went West actually, and also ‘“‘ West ” as soldiers 
use that term to-day. Hurstcor. 

[To the foregoing Sir Herbert Maxwell replies : 
“ I have read ‘ Hurstcot’s’ note with much interest - 
Of course, I am unable from personal knowledge 
to fix the date when Sitka Spruce was first intro- 
duced to cultivation. It is recorded at Kew that 
this tree was discovered in Puget 
Sound in 1792 by Alexander 
Menzies, surgeon and naturalist 
to the Vancouver Expedition, after 
whom it was named Abies Menzicsit 
(the Spruce family being then 
termed Abies), and that seed was 
first sent to this country in 1831 
by David Douglas. It was not 
until 1850 that a large supply of 
seed was collected by John Jeffrey 
for the Oregon Association, 
whenc2 practically all the old 
trees in Great Britain were raised. 
‘ Hurstcot’ considers that I have 
exaggcratcd the quality of Sitka 
Spruc? in adapting itself to poor, 
wet soil. I can only say that 
such is the impression derived from 
experienc? in my own woods and 
observation in those of others, 
which has convinced me that it 
thrives vigorously under conditions 
which would be unfavourable to 
any other conifer except Taxodium 
distichum, which docs not bcar 
exposure to wind.” —ED.] 


The Maidenhair Tree 


Most, if not all, the large trees 
of Ginkgo biloba in the British Isles 
are males, One of thelargest and 
best specimens is at Kew, near 
No. 4 Greenhouse. It is about 
65 feet in height, and has a trunk 
girth exceeding 9 feet. Some six or 
seven years ago the interesting ex- 
periment was made of grafting on 
it a few twigs obtained from a 
female tree in Italy. This autumn 
for the first time one of the twigs is 
bearing a cluster of four fruits. 
They are yellowish green in colour, 
and in shape suggest small Plums. 


CLUB ROOT 


{ NOTE an enquiry in THE GARDEN 
(issue December 6) regarding the 
eradication of Club Root and the suggested remcdy, 
i.c., quicklime. I should like to say that I have 
found one of the best methods to adopt is that of 
true trenching the plot to be used for the Brassicas 
the previous year, as: Three years’ rotation : 
A.—Brassicas and early Potatoes. Bastard 
trench; manure and artificials. 
B.—Pods and Celery. True trench, and lime, 
manure and artificials. 
C.—Roots and Onions. 
manure, but artificials. 
This method has proved very beneficial in our 
own case, where we believe we previously induced 
the spread of Club Root by the use of peat moss, 
litter manire andytooylitue use of lime in rotation. 
EN A. J. BLAKEMAN. 


Bastard trench; no 
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GARDENING OF THE WEEK 


FOR SOUTHERN GARDENS. 


The Kitchen Garden. 


French Beans.—If a good supply of fuel is at 
command, this choice vegetable may be grown all 
through the winter. A temperature of 60° must be 
maintained, especially when the plants are setting 
their pods. Make sowings of a suitable dwart 
Variety at regular intervals, in 7-inch pots, using 
a fairly substantial compost. Grow them quite 
near the glass in a low, heated pit and give them 
plenty of stimulants when the pods are swelling. 


Early Peas.—When the ground is in suitable 
condition, a sowing of a reliable early variety 
may be made on a warm border. Sow the seed in 
shallow trenches, and if the ground is too wet, 
scatter a little cry soil along the trench from the 
potting shed. Traps must be set for mice, which are 
almost sure to attack the Peas. The varieties 
Little Marvel and Pilot are suitable for early 
sowing. 

Onions.—If extra large bulbs are desired, very 
early sowing is imperative. The seeds may either 
be sown in boxes or pots about 3ins. in diameter. 
A compost of loam, leaf mould and old mushroom 
bed manure will be found suitable. The seeds may 
be germinated in a fruit house, which has just 
been started. The voung plants must be grown as 
sturdily as possible at all times. 


Fruit Under Glass. 


Late Grapes.—If a suitable room is available in 
which to store late Grapes, the bunches should 
now be cut, so that the vines may have their 
recessary rest. Give the roots a thorough soaking 
with clear water, which may be followed by a good 
watering with diluted farm yard drainings. Any 
work of renovating or extending of the berders 
may be attended to now. If the crop has been 
unsatisfactcry, the cause is generally to be found 
at the roots. Now is the time to put this right. 
All vines which are at rest must have all the air 
possible and all plants should, if possible, be cleared 
out of the vineries so that the ventilators may be 
thrown wide open. Should, however, verv severe 
frost occur, a little heat should be circulated in 
the pipes to prevent them from freezing. 


The Hardy Fruit Garden. 


Renovating Orchard Trees.—To keep large 
orchard trees in good fruit-bearing condition the 
tranches must be judiciously thinned out when they 
become too dense, If time will permit, this work 
should be done annually. At the present time the 
fruit buds on most of the trees are not so plump as 
usual. This is ro doubt due to the unusually dry 
autumn, If liquid manure is available it would 
benefit the trees very considerably to water them 
with it. During wet weather artificial manure 
may be scattered over the roots for the rain to 
Wash it in. 

Grafting.—When pruning fruit trees, suitable 
shoots of varieties which are intended for grafting 
must be preserved. Label them securely and heel 
them in at the foot of a wall till they are required. 


The Flower Garden. 


Roses.— Recently planted Roses must be pro- 
tected from very severe frost. Evergreen boughs 
er bracken placed among dwarf plapts form 
sufficient protection, Standards may be protected 
by tvirg brarches of evergreen securely round 
the hcads. Asa protection against cold east winds, 
wattle hurdles are excellent. Roses may be planted 
whenever the ground is in workable condition. 
Briar stocks mav also be planted now. When these 
are plentiful in the district, thev should be planted 
largely, as it is difficult to procure standard Roses 
at the moment. Roses and Brambles wnich have 
been planted in the woodland need attention in 
regard to thinning or pruning. Those which may 
have got out of hand may be cut down to the ground. 


Bulbs in Grass.— Where leaves have been raked 
into heaps on ground which has been planted 
with bulbs, thev should be carted away before the 
bulbs come through. Should the leaves become 
heated the bulbs will be spoilt. 


Plants Under Glass. 


General Work.—Pot on young seedling Cycla- 
meu in 24-inch pots when ready, in a compost of 
loam, leaf soil and sand. Keep them moving 
gently near the glass in a temperature of 55° or 
60°, Schizanthus and Clarkia may be shifted into 
larger pots when they are wel] rooted. Keep these 


growing under ecol conditions, usirg fire heat 
only to keep out severe frest. Migaonette may 
be given similar treatment. A few of the most 
promising bulbs of Amaryillis may be put into a 
warm house. E. HaARRISS, 
(Garcener to Lady Wantage.) 
Lockinge Gardens, Wantage, Berks. 


FOR NORTHERN GARDENS. 


The Kitchen Garden. 


Onions.—The recent severe spell of frost has 
caused many of the bulbs to go soft; this is more 
noticeable in crops that were indifferently ripened. 
The remaining crop should be carefully gone over 
and any bulbs inclined to become sott or show 
signs of growing should be picked out for im- 
mediate use. Dampness being the chief cause of 
their not keeping well, the remaining crop should 
be so spread out and stored, where it can be kept 
in cool and dry conditions. In view of the high 
prices charged for this impcrtant crop, it is 
imperative that everything should be done to ensure 
that there be no waste. 


Rhubkarb.—To ensure that a constant suppiy 
of forced Rhubarb be kept up a number of roots 
should be put in at fortnightly intervals, according 
to the demand. It is a very good plan when 
putting in roots to force to lift a few and let them 
lie on the surface until they are required for the 
next batch. Where a new plantation is contem- 
plated the present is a suitable time to have the 
ground trenched and prepared for planting, 
Whether this be dore now cr in the spring. As 
this crop has usually to remain undisturbed fer 
some years, it necessarily follows that the manuring 
and preparation of the ground should be thorough. 
Trerch the plot at least 2 feet Ceep, adding, as the 
work proceeds, a liberal quantity of good farinyard 
manure, 

The Flower Garden. 

Lily of the Valley.—In many gardens this 
delightfully fragrant plant is sadly neglected 
and this is the more to be regretted seeing that 
even the smallest flowers and foliage are so much 
appreciated. After a few years the plants become 
so overcrowded that unless replanting is resorted 
to good results cannot be obtained. It is, therefcre, 
a good plaa to lift a pertion of the bed each year 
and have them replanted. In replanting select 
a partially shaded spot, and see that the ground 
receives a good dressing of well-decaved farmyard 
manure and leaf-mould. As frost has a tendency 
to raise the crowns slightly out of the ground, 
top-dress the bed with 2 inches or 3 irches of 
sifted leaf-mould. 

Rock Plants.—These plants which are growing 
near large trees are often partially covered with 
failen leaves, which might seem to afford protection 
In very severe weather. That this is the case there 
can be no doubt. On the whole, however, it would 
be better to have therm removed, as the fact that 
they are so protected very often is the means of 
Starting them into growth prematurely. Plants 
that have been disturbed by recent frosts should 
be made firm and, if necessary, a little extra top- 
dressing should be provided. 


Plants Under Glass. 


Stephanotis Floribunda.—The present is a 
good time to overhaul this desirable stove climber, 
The greatest eremy to be combated is mealv-bug, 
and where it is present every means should be 
taken to have it eradicated. Cut away all ex- 
hausted and superfluovs growths and remove all 
loose surface soil, replacing this with some fresh 
leam, leat-soi! aid decaved manure. 

Arums.—.Althcugh these handsome Lilies are 
rot usually expected to bloom until the spring, 
it would add materially to the variety of flowers 
if afew of the most forward plants were introduced 
into heat to furnish a supply of early flowers. 
In this connection much can be done to hasten 
the developmert of the spikes by giving the plants 
frequent waterings with liquid maprure. 

Calceolarias.—To erable the plants to develop 
sturdy growth they must have plenty of light and 
air. While fairly dry conditions are essential, it 
must not be to the extent of allowing the plants 
to be attacked by greenfilv. To prevent this have 
the house fumtgated from time to time. 


Hardy Fruits. 


_ Fruit Room.—In order that no waste occurs 
in the fruit still stored, it should te frequently 
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examined and all damaged and decayed fruits 
removed, Endeavour to keep the room well aired 
and the atmosphere sweet, so that all cause of 
decay may be obviated. 


The Orchard House.—When out of doors work 
is at a standstill the werk of thoroughly cleansing 
the house should be pushed forward. Complete 
the pruning and training of permanent trees, and 
Where any show signs of too rampant growth, 
have them carefully lifted and replanted. Re- 
move a portion of the surtace soil and replace this 
With a top-dressing of fresh loam, lime rubble and 
a little artificial manure. 

JOHN HIGHGATE. 

(Head-gardener to the Marquis of Linlithgow.) 


Hopetoun, South Queensferry, Linlithgow, 


ANSWERS 
TO CORRESPONDENTS 


FLOWER GARDEN. 


VIOLETS (H. P.).—The Violets were so much withered 
when received and failed to revive in water that we are 
unable definitely to say what the variety is. Judged by 
colour, leaf, and the length and character of the stems, 
it would appear to be wellsiana, though the name is 
given with some diftidence, Flowers of the character 
of the Violet. and which in the plucked state are known 
to be short lived, should always be sent so as to reach u 
in a perfectly fresh condition, and they can only be 
correctly named when so received, To ensure this they 
should be gathered fresh and young, put in water for an 
hour or more, and finally packed in a little damp moss 
in cardboard or tin box. Ina fresh condition such thowers 
usually can be named at sight. 


THE GREENHOUSE. 


HOW TO TREAT ROOTS OF VINES IN AN INNER 
BORDER (Buartor).— Loosen the surface soil very carefully 
witha fork until you come to a good body of roots. Wheel 
away the whole of this old soit, and top-dress the roots 
with the following soil compost. laying the same on the 
roots 5 inches deep after it has been well trodden down ; 
To a barrow-load of turfy. fibrous loam add helf a gallon 
of quarter-inch bones, half a gallon of bone-meal, halt a 
gallon of lime and the same of soot; also a peck of old 
mortar rubble and the same of brick ends broken small. 
The latter two items are intended to keep the soil open 
and sweet. 


BIGNONIA IN HEATED HOUSE (F»sser)—We very 
much question whether your plant of Bignoma or Tecoma 
grandiflora will prove a success under the conditions 
named by you. It is hardy, but in order to flower it 
successfully needs the protection of a south wall. The 
main incentive to the production of blossoms is exposure 
to full sunshine, which in your conservatory is not likely 
to happen. The Rose should succeed if it is kept free from 
insect: pests. With regard to the merits of Bignonia 
grandiflora and B. radicans versus Bignonia venusta, this 
last named is greatly superior. In the first place, B. 
grandiflora and B. radicans are deciduous, whereas B. 
venusta is evergreen. Next. the flowering season of this 
last extends over a much longer period, as the other two 
flower only in August and September on the points of the 
shoots of the current year. These should be pruned back 
hard inspring, before growth recommences, This note may 
perhaps be taken as depreciating B. grandiflora and B. 
radicans, but this is not intended, as in more sunny climes 
than ours they give a gorgeous display. Our answer refers 
to the probability of success in the conservatory. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 


JASMINUM OFFICINALE NOT FLOWERING (J. W.) 
—- Jasminum officinale cannot always be relied upon to 
flower freely. All that can be done to assist. flowering is to 
keep the shoots well thinned out so that light and air have 
free access to all parts. In the case of very old plants it 
is just as well to remove them and start again with young 
plants. The winter towering Jasminum nuditorum can 
be depended upon to flower more regularly than J. off- 
cinale. It is doubtful whether vou would do any good by 
cutting your plants back into really old wood, as such wood 
does not grow frecly again. 


FRUIT GARDEN. 


PEARS FAILING TO RIPEN AND DECAYING (T. W.. 
Wariwirs).—The Pear is a stewing variety named Catillac 
sometimes called the Bell Pear, from its resemblance to a 
bell. It is usually ft to gather at the end of October, and 
ripe from the first week in December to January, It is 
one of the best of the stewing Pears, and for this reason, 
much valued by many. The best way of finding out when 
a Pear is fit to gather is to raise the frvit gently toa hori- 
7ontal position, If fit to gather, the fruit will drop into the 
hand when raised to this angle, Tf it does not, try again 
later. We think the cause of the Pears rotting as they 
approach ripeness ia due to their being stored in too cool 
a place, Next year try a room which ix, say, 5° Fah. 
higher, not too warm, of course. Whe temperature of a 
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living room is the thing to sim at. The tree suceceds very 
well as a standard inthe open. It should be grafted on the 
Pear stock. -~ „0 aot Co hie 

FIG TREE UNDER A GLAZED VERANDAH (J. .J.).— 
The best time to prune a Fig tree in the usual course of 
things is in spring after danger of severe frosts is over, 
as in very severe winters frost occasionally does the 
pruning for us. Unfortunately, this pruning is not always 
discriminating! In your case we would cut off the hmb 
to be disposed of at the base. In doing so be earctul 
to cut it hard back, close to the stem from which it 
emanates, There will now be no bleeding, as sap is 
dormant. The branches on the remaining part of the 
tree (if they are at all congested, which we expect will 
be the ease) should be well thinned out, first cutting out 
any dead there may be, afterwards the thinnest and weakest 
until vou think enough has been cut out. No doubt vou 
understand that the branches which will bear fruit: next 
year are the young branches, the growth of the past 
summer, These must not be cut back or shortened in 
any way, but where they are too close together the weakest 
must be cut out down to their base. Having undergone 
this rather drastic treatment, we should have the tree 
protected against hard frost by covering it with mats, 
These may be left on day and night as long as frost lasts 
simply removing them, say, once a week in the day- 
time, 30 as to let in hight, re-covering at night. If you 
do not object to a few branches resting on the roof of the 
verandah, we should let those branches do so which have 
pushed their way between the wall and the verandah. 
They will most likely fruit better than those underneath. 

APPLE FOR IDENTIFICATION (4. F. W.).—The 
Apple is probably of local origin, It is unlike any variety 
we know. It is of pleasant tlavour, and if the fabbiness 
of flesh and shrivelling could be avoided, it would be 
quite a useful Apple, What you should do to prevent 
the shrivelling is to at once remove the surface soil from 
over the roots, as far as the branches extend and as deep 
as iB necessary to get at a fair body of roots, and then 
add a top-dressing of new soil and a surface mulching 
of well decayed manure, say, 3 inches deep. The new 
soil to top-dress with should consist of good fibrous loam, 
cut into pieces the size of a man’s fist, mixing with cach 
barrow-load of such soil half a gallon of bune-meal, the 
same of lime and the same of burnt ashes, mixing all 
well together and placing on the roots 5 inches deep 
(in dry weather if possible), well treading the soil over the 
roots: add the mulching of manure at the same time. 
You will find that many new surface roots will be formed 
in the new soil, which will add vigour to your trees and 
do away with that of which you complain. Do not 
gather the fruit too soon. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


A SOUTH BORDER AGAINST A CORRUGATED 
IRON FENCE (R. J. G. R.).—It is unfortunate that so 
useful a border should have this fence as a boundary. 
The action of the weather, in time, has the effect of dis- 
solving more or less the constituents of the galvanised 
iron. These are permeating the soil, poisoning it. causing 
plants to refuse to grow. It is dithenlt to say how near 
the fence it is safe to plant. Your best way. we think, 
would be to lay a 3-inch pipe at the base of the fence. 
with a slight fall and an outlet outside. The drain should 
be, say, a foot deep, This might help to nullify the 
mischief. We should then plant a row of Potatoes next 
to the fencer, say, a foot from it, and then a row of fruit 
trees 15 inches away from the Potatoes., You do not 
say how wide the border is, neither do you say whether 
vou wish to plant Apples, Pears, Plums or bush trees. 
This makes it difficult for us to help you. 


NAMES OF FRUIT.-—A Subscriber. —- Apple: 
Abbey Seedling. | Pear; Beurré Goubault, October— 
November W. G.—Pear Vicar of Winktield. Apples: 
1. Scarlet Pearmain: 2, Court Pendu Plat: 3, King 
Hary, 


AROUND THE MARKETS 


HE general fecling in the merkets is that there 

will be abundant supplies of practically every- 

thing for Christmas. and that prices will be 

lower than for three vears at least. The 
moderation of prices will be very welcome 

to many. and itis to be hoped that moderation 

in all things will be the rule. Of the Christ- 

massy lines, Oranges are, perhaps, the most important, 
and it will be good news to the children, at any rete, 
that plenty of bright and ripe Spani h Oranges are already 
coming into the markets and nolltons more are on their 
way. These latter are not likely to share the fate of 
“Mother's Ship’ and get “stuck fast in the mud down 
Barking way.” so we can look forward to plenty of Oranges 
for the children’s stockings, These brightly coloured 
Oranges are always preferred, chiefly because we associate 
colour with swectne-s of flesh, but this is not alwavs the 
ease. Time was—and not so long sinee—when a pale- 
skinned Orange was considered to be inevitably sour: 
but since the development of Orange culture in Jameica 
this is no longer the case. The West Indian Oranges 
are always greenish, but their pallid) exterior conecals 
More sweetness than many a more showy fruit. Murcia 
Oranges When lemon-coloured are always sour. At the 
moment the beso Spanish Oranges come from Denia. 
Thirty and more years ago the eue of the Orange world 
was the oval-shaped, thick-skinned Jatfa Oranges, which 
were retailed at from 2d. to 4d. each to the wealthy—- 
quite a staggering price in the days when ordinary Oranges 
- atrifle tart, but Oranges nevertheless —eould be bought 
thirty for ls. But those days and prices will never return, 
Tunis Dates may also be had for Christmas. and these 
are Wholesome and nourishing, The Date Palms grow 
Inthe oases of the Sahara Desert. but the Arabs who handle 
the trade are no unsophisticated Children of the Desert, 
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but are rather hard-hcaded and, it must be said. hard- 
hearted business men, out to make the most of their wares, 
The British controlled price of Dates did not worry them 
unduly, for they well knew that there were plenty of other 
markets which would pay the price rather than go without. 
So Biskra, where the buyers congregate and do business 
in polite terms over the inevitable cup of cutfee and cigar- 
ette, flourished exeeedinyly,. 

Few want imported Pears, even though they are good 
ond reasonable in price: nor is there any great demand 
for Grapes, either hothouse or Almerian. How. by the 
way, have our Belgian friends managed to send over 
such unlimited quantities of finely finished hothouse 
Grapes from their © strieken and devastatated " country ? 
TH) now, Liverpool Street Station has very many times 
been congested by the enormous consignments Of Grapes 
from Beltim. 

Nuts of all kinds are plentiful and, exeept for Brazil, 
are a trifle cheaper. The Brazils are sure to be wanted 
next week, so remain steady in priee, 

The vegetable trade, except for Potatoes, has slackencd 
terribly, There is only a moderate demand for greenst utt, 
in spite of the country’s shortage, and roots of all kinds 
hang fire. 

Roses at J2s, and Carnations at 9s, per dozen blooms 
seems scarcely eredible, but it is none the less true, 
and the extra special Roses fetch even more. These 
high priecs are characteri:tic of all flowers just now. 
Roses and Carnations of sorts may be had at 5s., but they 
are poorish things. White Camellias, which not so long 
ago hardly sold at any price, now fetch from 7s. to Qs, 
per dozen blooms. Chrysanthemums, both disbudded 
and in sprays, are good quahty and sell quickly. 

The French market looks a little more cheerful, but 
supplies are still short and mostly of poor quality. A 
few days ago some very good Parma Violets arrived 
and had a very brief stay. so great is the demand. Paper 
White Narcissus look tired and weary of the slow journey. 
Yelow Marguerifes are very good, and there have been 
fair samples of Acacia floribunda. 

Holly is abundant this year and thickly studded with 
gloriously brilliant scarlet berries; but one has to search 
long and diligently for Mistletoe, and when found the 
cost pulls one np sharp. A shilling a spray will be about 
the price this year. A COSTER. 

December 12. 


Artificial Manures for 


Vegetables 


ECESSITY is the mother of inventon, 
and it is largely ow.ng to the d fficulty 
of gettng enough animal manure 
that the grow ng use of artificials for 
vegetables has developed. It was 

estimated when an‘'mal manure was more plent'ful 
than it is to-day that £6 or £7 per acre could be 
saved by judciously supplement ng it wth 
artificial manures in market garden ng, and as 
both have gone up in price snee then, the com- 
par son is not altogether unequal to-day f artificials 
can be procured. At anv rate, ther arct’on is 
quicker and ther dstr.bution a much lighter 
task, and ths is no small advantage under present 
conditions. 

Some vears ago now it was shown at Hadlow— 
to which station we owe most of our exact know- 
ledge on the subject as regards vegetables—that 
town-made manure was *‘grossly extravagant ” 
for most crops, partly for the reason that the 
wholesale article is often of a poorsh kind and 
not free from impurities, as a walk over a field 
so dressed will read ly test fy. It is also in a 
fresh, hot cond ton, and a one-s ded substitute 
for good farmyard stuff, though it can be kept 
and improved under proper cond t ons. 

Always suppos ng, then, that the land is suit- 
able for art. ficial manures, let us see what vegetables 
take k ndlv to them. Tak ng u trogenous manures, 
we find rap'd-growng leafy plants respond to 
them without phosphate or potash, a combination 
which is generally requred to g ve good effects 
when animal manure is not used. Cabbage and 
Spinach are special subjects here, but even these 
want good sol as well, as all good sols respond 
better to artificials than poor ones, and on these 
latter mere st mulat ng manures 1 ke nitrate and 
sulphate of ammon’a wthout animal manure are 
very exhausting. Turn ps to a less extent wll 
benetit, but they get flat and ins pid in taste if 
nitrogen is used alone freely, I have found. Even 
Dwarf Beans may be much in‘reased, to an extent, 
it would seem, that is profitable. Nitrate of soda 
is perhaps the better form of manure to use, 
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but sulphate of ammonia is very similar, and at 
present prices the former is hardly worth con- 
sideration, It need not be feared that liberal 
dressings of these strong manures will injure su h 
strong, free-growing plants as I have mentioned. 
Cabbage in particular is an exceptionally hardy 
and gross-feeding plant, and I have in vain tried 
to kil a half-grown Turnip by piling on ths 
manure, whereas liquid manure will easly kll 
some plants if it is too strong. But little and 
often is a better policy, and it avoids waste from 
pass ng storms—especially of nitrate—and_ the 
effe ts can be more evenly followed = and 
correct quantities of manure gauged. This appl es 
especially to nitrate of soda. 

N.trogenous manures, such as nitrates and 
sulphate of ammonia, represent the extreme ad 
of art ficial ass stance in fert l sers, for they are 
the quckest a tng and most forcing one-sided, 
in fact, and for th’s reason are best used ‘n comb:- 
nat on w.th phosphates and somet mes potash, 
even for Cabbage, whch revels in n trogenous 
luxur ance. The two comb ned—phosphate and 
nitrogen—are suitable for most vegetables, but 
phosphates are especially requ red for root crops of 
all k nds, .nclud ng Potatoes, and especially for Beet 
and On ons. Superphosphate is the most suitable 
form, and quicker than bone-meal, but d ssolved 
bones and manures of that ¢lass are equally quick, 
or more so, as they contan nitrogen as well, 
very well blended, and are much valued for market 
garden ng. But they are expens ve, and home- 
made mxtures are much cheaper, and probably 
as etfertive if well m'xed and crushed. 

Asparagus is a notable instance of a vegetable 
that can be improved in every way by us ng 
ait ficials, and the case may be quoted in a private 
garden where the out-turn was increased over 
Ioo per cent. by the winter use of phosphate 
and potash, followed by constant dress nes of 
n.trate in sprng. Salt can be used instead of 
potash, and it is known that ths plant will take 
extraord nary quantities of salt w.th advantage. 

Of artificial manure potash can be the most eas ly 
om tted, without dsadvantage, especially where 
some an mal manure is used ; and it may be added 
that all of them are at their best when some amount 
of animal manure accompanes ther use. Of 
they can be used alternate years to animal 
manure. GERVAISE TURNBULL, 


National Diploma in Horticulture.——As a 
result of the examinations held in September last, 
the following candidates have secured the Roval 
Horticultural Society National Diploma in Horti- 
culture. Section 1—General Horticulture: Miss 
C. A. Cracknell, Clapham, near Worthing; G. H. 
Copley, 9, Collins Street, Great Horton, Bradford, 
Yorks; J. Bintner, 8, Waterloo Place, Kew, 
Surrey; H.C. Elsdon, 45, Rugby Road, Leaming- 
ton Spa. Section 8—Horticultural Teaching: 
Miss E. M. Gunnell, 13, High Street, Skipton, 
Yorks. The following have passed in the Pie- 
liminary Diploma Examination, and are accordingly 
eligible to take the Final Examination next year 
if they have been emploved for six years regularly 
in garden work: Miss L. Crosland, The College, 
Studley R.S.O., Warwickshire; J. M. Dedman, 
The Gardens, Beechwood, Rochdale, Lancs; 
Alexander Giay, Knowle, Bramton, Barnstaple, 
North Devon ; Miss M. L. Harland, The Sycamores, 
Cottingham, East Yorks; C. E. Hudson, 6, Maltese 
Road, Rainsford End, Chelmsford; Miss E. W. 
Jameson, Avondale, Rainsford Avenue, Cheln s- 
ford; Miss H. H. Robbie, Ashbume Hall, Fallow- 
field, Manchester; Miss E. M. Sparks, Kirk 
Langley Rectory, Derby; Miss J. M. Walrond- 
Skinner, The Gardens, Houghton Hall, Sancton, 
R.$.0., East Yorks. 
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INTS on Ordering Secds,—Beginners 

and amateurs generally would 

seedsmen a great deal of anxiety and 

work, as well as ensuring prompt 

despatch of their seeds, if they would 
always make a point of using the printed order 
form issued with most seed catalogues. This is 
usually numbered or arranged alphabetically, and 
its use greatly facilitates the putting up of 
orders. Some trouble should also be taken to 
write the name and address to which the seeds 
are to be sent as plainly as possible. 

Pear Beurre Bosc.—lIt is not always as easy 
to grow a good Pear as a poor one, and this may 
account for the fact that there are, unfortunately, 
far too many inferior Pears in cultivation. As 
a late autumn Pear the variety Beurré Bosc is 
excellent when grown on a warm wall. It bears 
remarkably well on chalky and deep loam soils. 
It is also recommended for gardens near the sea 


Save 


and is a favourite in the Worthing district. The 
fruits are at their best in November; the flesh 
is very juicy, melting, brisk and aromatic. 


Although Pears are plentiful this year, we hear 
from growers that the demand for Beurré Bosc 
is far greater than the supply. 

General Index to this Volume.—As the 
present issue completes Vol. LX XXIII, we are pre- 
senting a general index, 
together with a title page 
and frontispiece suitable 
for binding the numbers 
for the whole year. We 
take this opportunity 
of thanking those of 
our readers who have 
sent us seasonable 
greetings and we extend 
to readers one and all 
the Compliments of the 
Season. 

Eschscholzia tenuifolia 
and E. ceespitosa.—These 
dwarf Eschscholzias are 
delightful subjects for the 
rock garden or bordering. 
They seldom attain 6 ins. 
in height, and makea neat 
tuft of finely cut foliage. 


The flowers, which are 
about half an inch in 
diameter and flat as a 


Buttercup, are held stiffly 
erect on very slender 
stems, and produced in 
great abundance for such 
small plants. In E. ten- 
uifolia these blossoms 
are almost exactly the 
colour of a Primrose, but 
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those of E. cwespitosa are a rich golden yellow. 
The latter species is, we think, the more pleasing 
of the two. The foliage is green instead of 
glaucous, and the habit more distinct, being very 
upright. The slender stems are so rigid, and yet 
elastic, that if a honey-bee alights upon one of 
the flowers, the latter at once sinks to the ground 
with the weight of the insect. Yet when the 
bee flies away the flower springs back into the 
vertical positicn as if its stem were made cf fine 
steel. Neither of these Eschscholzias: ever seeds 
itself with us, so that they do not become 
the nuisance their larger rramesakes are liable to 
do. * But we are always-sure of having a few plants 
every year by scattering a packet or two of seed 
broadcast about the rock garden and margins 
of walks in spring. The little plants are so orderly 
and shy that they never abuse the freedom thus 
accorded them. 

Erinacea pungens.—Undoubtedly a much- 
neglected plant, despite its beauty and distinctness, 
Erinacea pungens should entice every lover of 
rock plants to add to it his or her garden. It 
makes a low, dense, spiny bush, on which are set 
It-is Celightful 
at all times, and is especially so when in bloom, 


in summer heads of lavendcer-blue. 


I have seen its hardiness questioned, but it does not 
Ceserve any Shadow of suspicion òn this score. 


~ 
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It has grown and flowered for years in the rock 
garden at the Edinburgh Botanic Gardens, fot 
example, and in places even further north than 
that. This Erinacea has been quite a success, and 
is most delightful with its silvery grey spines, its 
few leaves, which seem ashamed to obtrude them- 
selves and the lavender flowers in their silvery 
calyces, I think it likes a dry, warm spot, 
preferably in limestone.—S. A. 

Endive.—For winter salads there are few things 
more highly esteemed or more easily grown than 
the ‘various kinds of Endive. The Batavian, or 
smooth -leaved,-is the most important, and when 
sown Jate in summer, transplanted’ and wintered 
in cold frames, will give a splendid supply during 
the dull days of winter and early spring up till 
the time young Lettuces are ready for cutting. 
Air freely on all favourable occasions, removing the 
lights entirely when the weather is mild. Tie up 
and blanch as required.—EpDWIN BECKETT. 

Amelanchier canadensis.—The Snowy Mespilus, 
illustrated on the front cover of this issue, 
belongs to the large Natural Order Rosacea, and 
has for its near relative the common Medlar 
(Mespilus germanica), but the flowers of Amelan- 
chier are Much smaller ; indeed, it may be regarded 
as one of the daintiest and most profusely-flowered 
It is not in the least particular 

in regard to soil, and, in 
with the Bird 
Cherry and Thorns, it 
revels in sandy 
There can be no doubt of its 


trees in cultivation, 
common 
woods. 


hardiness, as it succeeds in 
all parts of the British Isles. 

Like a Huge Snow- 
drift.—Few hardy shrubs 
are so well named as the 
Snowy Mespilus, which in 
late March or in the 
early days of April is so 
smothered with the pro- 
fusion of its pure white 
flowers as to resemble a 
huge snowdrift in the 
distant effect. Flowering 
as it does so early in the 
year, it is advisable when 
planting to choose a 
position where its flowers 
the 
such as a 
background of the Ever- 
green Oak or Holly would 
When planted 
in association with early- 


will show to best 


advantage, 


provide. 


flowering shrubs, such as 
Almonds „and double 
-Gheries; thesbright effects 
| “aré-pledsingin the extreme 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


(The Editor ts not responsible for the opinions 
expressed by correspondents.) 


DIANTHUS GRANITICUS. 

I HAVE grown this beautiful Pink for a number 

of years and can fully endorse your corre- 
spondent’s praise of it (THE GARDEN, September 
13, page 435). Like most species of Dianthus it 
tends to vary slightly in the shade of the flowers 
when raised from seed, but I have not noticed that 
any of my seedlings closed at night or in dull 
weather. D. graniticus is closely akin to the more 
tamiliar Maiden Pink (D. deltoides), but is more 
valuable as a garden plant owing to its habit of 
remaining open in dull cloudy weather. It is 
possible that your correspondent’s seedlings were 
not pure D. graniticus, but crossed with D. del- 


toides. After two or three years D. graniticus 


usualiy seems to deteriorate and produce much 
smallcr flowers on weaker stems, so that it is advisa- 
ble to make a sowing of fresh seed every other year, 
unlcss self-sown plants are available. It makes a 
uscful carpet plant among Crocus species, not being 
too dense a covering nor objecting to the dying 
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barren stems. The petals are more deeply fringed, 
larger and stand widely apart in full sunshine, but 
are apt to close quickly on other occasions. D. 
deltoides will grow vigorously in an ordinary 
border for a year or two, but like most other 
Dianthi is liable to degenerate, and D. graniticus 
is also no exception. Most of the species of 
Dianthi require renewal by seeds, cuttings or layers 
to maintain their vigour from year to year.—Ep.] 


QUALITY IN APPLES. 


N the Dec. 13 issue of THE GARDEN ‘‘ Sussex 
Planter ” calls my name in question anent 
my comments re *‘ Quality in Apples,” but surely 
he has not read the article intelligently, or he could 
hardly make so unfair a criticism, as no mentiona 
was made of a chemical nature, or even suggested. 
It is known to all, or ought to be, that all fruits 
contain acids, as well as sugars, or thcy could not 
develop.—GEORGE LOVELOCK. 


THE SHEEP’S NOSE APPLE. 
S not this Apple, referred to by ‘ Somers,” in 
THE GARDEN, December 13, page 593, the 
Cat’s Head Apple, of Herefordshire and no doubt 
some other counties as well? [Yes.—Ep.] I 
think it must be, the description and illustration 
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PEPPER TREES IN PASATENA, THE FLOWER CITY OF CALIFORNIA. 


leavcs of the Crocuses. It apprcciatcs a richer soil 
than most Dianthi, and will revelin the open border 
where D. alpinus or D. ncglcctus would quickly 
perish in lowland garders.—N. G. HADDEN. 
(This spccies of Dianthus was first described in 
1849 by Jordan in his ‘‘ Observations on Critical 
Plants,’ Vol. VII, page 13, but the date of its 
introduc:ion to this country docs not seem to be 
recorded, though many nurserymen have added it 
to their collections. It affec:s a sancy soil, derived 
from granite, schist and basalt in the Central 
Plateau of Francz and Languedoc, and docs not 
asc ond the mountains to a greater elevation than 
1,800 metres. The slender stems vary from 4 inches 
to 12 inches in height, are clothed with slender, 
very acute, folded leaves, and bear a cluster of a 
few stalkl«ss flowers on the top. The barren 
shoots are densely leafy and very short. The pale 
purple or rose flowers are almost uniform in colour 
and the finely toothed petals almost touch one 
another by their edges. The species is most closely 
allicd to D. hirtus. The Maiden Pink (D. del- 
toides) is a very different plant. The most obvious 
difference s between it and D., graniticus are the 
isolated flowers, produc _d singly at the encs of the 
stem and branches, the dark zonc and spots at the 
bass of the p tals, and the long, trailing or ascending 


given suit it most aptly. A huge tree of Cat’s Head 
Apple, uscd to grow in a village in the above- 
mentioncd county to my knowledge, and the late 
Archdeacon Stanhope of Hereford, who kept a 
good garden, us:d always to go and bargain for 
the fruits to have for cooking; he likcd them 
especially for oaking. This Apple was, according to 
Dr. Hogg, well known in the seventeenth century.— 
C.T. 


THE PEPPER TREE IN CALIFORNIA. 


AVING read Mr. E. A. Bowles’ interesiing 
contribution (page 579) on Schinus molle, 

I think the cnclosed photograph may be helpful 
in showing the exccllent use to which these trees 
are put in California. The picture incidentaliy 
shows how the villa gardens in Pasadena, as in 


other citics of the * Golden State,” are entirely | 


without fencing of any kind, this affording a 
more spacious and more beautiful cffcct. Some 
of thcse streets, instcad of being plantcd with 
Peppcr Trecs or Mimosa, are lined at the cdge of 
the kerb with Pelargoniums, Carnations, Cannas 
and other gay flowers. The lavish use of water 
sprinklers cffcctually prevents dust and keeps 
the plants and lawns always fresh despite the 
Crought.—A. T. J. 
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ENGLISH PLANT NAMES. 


HILE I sympathise with Mr. Robinson’s love 
of English plant names and willingly use 
such of them as are sufficiently well and widely 
established as to serve the purpose of definition, I 
consider it hopeless to enforce the use of such names 
as Rockfoil for Saxifrage, Rockspray for Cotone- 
aster, etc. The essential difference between a 
living vernacular, such as English, and a dead 
language, like Latin, is that the latter is dead and 
changes not, it is a faultless medium for scientific 
classification, whereas the living language changes 
both in form and meaning from generation to 
generation. As Mr. Engleheart justly observes 
(page 588), the birth of new words and names in 
living language is automatic. In literature it is 
possible to coin new names. Dean Swift, for 
instanc>, turned Esther Vanhomrigh prettily into 
Vanessa, and recast his own title of Decanus as 
Cadenus. But every day speech will not yield to 
such alchemy; wherefore advocates for the 
exclusive use of English names for plants must 
fail in their purpose because it is impossible to 
ensure their colloquial use. The controversy of 
late scems to have focussed itself on the name 
“ Saxifrage.”” I cannot conceive how that can 
be banned as an alien word, for not only does 
Minsheu use it in his ‘‘ Guide into the Tongues ” 
(London, 1627), and Colgrave in his ‘‘ French and 
English Dictionary” (London, 1660), but it 
occurs in the Anglo Saxon ‘‘ Herbarium Apuleii,’’ 
which is more than 900 years old. The following 
is an abbreviatcd translation of the passage, 
which, in the original, is illustrated by a coloured 
drawing, identified as Saxifraga granulata, a com- 
mon British species, by the Rev. Oswald Cockayne, 
who edited the Herbarium for the Master of the 
Rolls’ Series : 
‘* SUNDCORN. 

“This wort, which is named Saxifrage, and by 
another name, Sundcorn, is produced on downs 
and in stony places. In case that stones wax in 
the bladcer, take this wort, which we named 
Saxifrage, pound it in wine ; give it to the sufferer 
to drink. So effective is it, that it is 
said by those who have tried it that it breaketh 
to pice:s the stones the same day and tuggeth 
them out and leadeth the man to his health.” 
We have here a variant of the doctrine of signa- 
turcs. The-herb grows naturally among stones, 
whenc:> it was argued that it would break up the 
calculi in the patient’s bladder. It should be 
observed, however, that Pliny attributes similar 
virtue to the Maidenhair Fern, ‘‘ whence,”’ says he, 
“our people have named it Saxifrage, as I believe, 
rather than because it grows among stones,” 
(Hist. Nat., Part I, 22, Chap. ix). No central 
authority, however energetic, patriotic and erudite, 
wil] ever prevail to impose uniformity in the use 
of English plant names. They could never induce 
the Scottish peasant to give up calling the Wood 
Hyacinth ‘‘ Craw-Taes ” (from the fancied resem- 
blarce of the unopened thyrse to a crow’s foot), 
and adopt the English Blue Bell instead, for that 
name is irrevocably fixed in his vocabulary as 
designating what Englishmen call Harebell. I 
could multiply instances of the confusion that 
would inevitably ensue upon ‘‘ compulsory English” 
in plant names, but I have already occupied too 
much of your valuable space.— HERBERT MAXWELL, 


[AM obliged to Mr. H. S. Thompson for his 

quite valuable addition to my note on this 
subject. Any international similarity and under- 
standing of names, whether plant names or other, 
should be carefully cherished. The main silliness, 
of course, of this attack on so-called Latin words 
is that it betrays an entire/lack of appreciation 
af; English as a-whole, forn the unique breadth and 
Strength of English lies in_its composite structure. 
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Mr. Thompson a little misapprehends the force 
of the termination in ‘“ Gentianella.” Though 
classed as such for convenience, the Italian termi- 
nation -ello -ella is not strictly a diminutive like 
-etto, and does not necessarily imply smallness. 
The best Italian authority in my library gives 
‘* prettiness, slenderness, sightliness’’ as the 
sense of the endings -ino -ello. Thus Gentianella 
may easily mean the lovely Gentian par excellence, 
and may even carry a notion of largeness rather 
than of diminutiveness. Our word “fine” will 
occur as a parallel. Its root meaning is “ finished,” 
then we say ‘“ ground fine” or small, but also 
speak of a fine Apple or a fine lad, with a sense of 
largeness. Some of our few diminutive endings 
Vary in meaning in the same way, 
‘* Princeling’’ implies smallness 
with a notion of contempt; 
‘“ darling” (dear-ling) has not 
always the meaning of littleness as 
well as of preciousness, for 
King Alfred has been styled 
“ England’s darling.” — G. H. 
ENGLEHEART. 


[N the diatribe by Mr. A. John- 

son, issue December 6, page 
578, there is not a word of truth 
or a trace of right feeling for the 
subject. He abuses me as the 
inventor of names that belong to 
far more learned men — John 
Ruskin, the greatest English writer 
of our time, a man the Italian 
statesman Cavour said had the 
most analytical mind in Europe. 
He gave us the name Rockfoil and 
made a good case for it in ‘“ Proser- 
pina.” Mountain Laurel is an 
American name for a beautiful 
shrub, and we may well accept 
the name, as we have many English 
names for American plants. Mr. 
Johnson is clearly not aware that 
English names were long in use 
before Latin. Oak, Ash, Beech 
and Yew, as old as the hills, in 
use to-day; why not the same 
with shrubs — Lilac, Connemara 
Heath and Alexandrian Laurel, and 
flowers too — Lily, Primrose, 
Starwort and many other good 
names? So what leads your cor- 
respondent to send such a rigmarole 
of almost unprintable names which 
he in some way connects with me ? 
They are his, and no credit to 
him.—W. ROBINSON. 


APPLES AND FROST. 

HAVE seen Apples subjected 

to 14° of frost without harm 
happening to them. Here this year 
Bramley’s Seedling experienced 11° 


of frost in October before being 
gathered. The fruit on standard 
trees certainly had no protection from the 
leaves, there were not sufficient to partially 


cover the fruit. The fruit was not touched until 
the frost had entirely disappeared. Apparently 
the Apples are not in the least injured, as they are 
keeping especially well so far.—E. M., Swanmore. 


APPLE CORNISH GILLIFLOWER. 


N your issue of Decombcr 6, page 576, I see 
Mrs. Case says that the Cornish Gilliflower 
“fruits on the tips of the branches, therefore if 
pruned in the ‘usual way’ would give no fruit.” 
I believe the same is said of Irish Peach and Lady 
Sudeley. But I prune them all in the ‘ usual 


HY DRANGEAS 
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way,” and find they bear all right. I should 
like to know what others find, for what a tree 
would be like in a few years if allowed to grow 
without pruning I shudder to think. Cornish 
Gilliflower is a shy bearer certainly, and I quite 
agree with Mrs. Case as to its excellence.—AN 
OUTSIDER, 


HYDRANGEA AND IVY GERANIUM. 


NARROW border on a sunny house front has 
been planted with young Hydrangeas, intended 
when more fully grown to fill the border, in com- 
pany with Olearia gunniana and Rosemary. As all 
the shrubs are young, there are edgings and between 
spaces wanting plants. They are filled for the 


AND IVY LEAVED GERANIUM. 
most part with the good old Ivy-leaved Geranium 
Mme. Crousse, of a clear pink nearly matching 
the Hydrangeas. Nothing has vet surpassed this 
capital plant, for though there are kinds that 
are stronger in colour, no other is so free of bloom. 
In the Isle of Wight and the warm south-west 
it stands through the winter, making rambling 
growth of many feet. It is a curious thing that 
does not seem to be gencrally noticed that the 
leaves of this class of Geranium not only imitate 
Ivy in form, but have a strong Ivy smell. The 
Hydrangea border has a stretch of some yards 
of the pink Geranium, the colour being again 
repeated by China Roses on the wall. Where 


unhandsomely, 
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it ends, the edge filling of the border is of the 
white Gazania, followed by the charming blue 
Cape Daisy Agathæa cæœælestis.—G. J. 


HUMBLE PIE. 


FEAR that in my haste I may have said things 

about Nature (issue December 13, page 593) 
which, even if they are true, it had been more 
seemly perhaps to have left unsaid. Not that 
mothers are faultless, or that sons are bourd to 
shut their eyes to such faults as may be there ; 
but a pious reticence is becoming. A son should 
not keep a credit and debit account with 
mother, balancing her virtues against her short- 
I can only say for myself that if a proper 
the fault is its fitting 
penance I have already expiated 
my unfilial carpings at Nature’s 
partialities and inconsistencies. To 
be sure I have Christopher in the 
boat with me, but the partnership 
not bring the comfortable 
consciousness of divided responsi- 
bility which might be expected, 
boys having, as we know, a birth- 
right charter to remember grudges 
and forget benefits. No one will 
think the worse of Christopher for 
his petulant criticism of Nature and 
whereas I, who am old 


his 


comings. 
sense of 


does 


her ways; 
enough to know bettcr, can plead 
nothing in extenuation «xc pt that 
I am sorry, and that it is so easy 
to be unjust—as easy to be unjust 
to Nature as to Governments and 
others who have large and complex 
concerns to manage. It all comcs, 
I suppose, from getting things out 
of focus, from placing one’s in- 
dividual out of proper 
perspective in the system of things. | 
As if, forsooth, in Naturc’s eycs I 
had any whatev.r to the 
wedge of Earth which, in virtuc of 
a bit of shcep’s skin, I call “ my 
garden,” Nature had 
nothing to think of but me and my 


interests 


claim 


and as if 


convenience, and must forget, on 
my behalf, her starlings, slugs, 
earwigs, devil’s coach-horscs and 


other of her numerous progeny, all 
expecting from her hand their food 
in due season. As for that Apple 
tree, about which I am ashamed to 
think how I grumbled, was it not 
planted ages ago, with no thought 
of me or my claims, by fingers which 
are now part of the loam in the 
neighbouring churchyard ? And 
here I come, a contury later at the 
very least, claiming the tree for 
my own, and objecting to a fair 
division of the fruit with the 
Starlings — birds which have 
held these same Codlins in fee 
simple, from father to 

through countless 
and whose living representatives this 
moment ranged in their scrried the 
church tower, regarding the fruit with an air of 
unquestioned and unquestionable ownership. By 
way of amende Christopher has instructions, 
when the fruit is gathcred, to put a few Apples 
each day on the lawn for behoof of the birds. 
So that is with. But dear 
remarkably unpleasant dish humble pie is, cook 
it how you may! Though I venture to think 
that on the whole Phave swalloWed my share not 
Now A I) (cab think of those 
Dahlias.—SOMERS. 


son, in 


unbroken line generations, 


are at 
ranks on 


done me, what a 
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A PLEA FOR THE 
CHRISTMAS ROSE 


T is perhaps because the 
is one of my favourite 
have been struck by its 
neglect, in Scotland at any rate. Many 
gardens, great and small, seem to be 

void of it, and where it is grown in very 
limited quantity the specimens are generally poor. 
This is much to be deplored, as the Christmas 
Rose has several qualities which commend it, 
more especially to those who have no glass beyond 
a garden frame or handlight. 

First, the plants require the minimum of 
attention; secondly, it has a long flowering 
period at a season of the year when even indoor 
flowers are scarce and costly; thirdly, the flowers 
possess real beauty ; and lastly, they keep in good 
condition for weeks in a cut state. 

Helleborus niger is, of course, the original 
Christmas Rose; but H. n. altifolius is much 
superior to the type, having much larger flowers 
with stems 9 inches long. This variety is some- 
times sold as maximus and again as major. It 
generally commences to show flower towards the 
end of October and generally continues to bloom 
till well into the New Year. The foliage 
of Berberis aquifolia goes well with it for 
greenery. 

The Christmas Rose likes cool, moist conditions 
at the root. The ground should be well manured 
and trenched at planting time, and a top-dressing 
of farmyard manure should be applied to the bed 
each spring. Beyond keeping the ground clear 
of weeds and applying water during a time of 


Christmas Rose 
flowers that I 
comparative 


A SHAPELY 


BUNCH OF MISTLETOE ON 


A CHINESE CRAB 
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drought, no further cultivation 
will be necessary for a decade. 
If the plants are protected 
by a garden frame, handlights 
or sashes supported by stout 
stakes and rails, it will keep 
the flowers clear of grit, give 
greater length of flower-stem, 
of purer white. 
C. COMFORT. 


MISTLETOE 


(VISCUM ALBUM). 


with blooms 


ISTLETOE is SO 

closely associated 

with our Christmas 

decorations and fes- 

tivities that a few 
words concerning it will be in 
Perhaps there is no other 
plant that so much impresses us 
with a feeling of mystery, a senti- 
ment perhaps augmented by the 
tradition of its association with 
ancient religious rites. However 
this may be, it is certainly a 
plant that grips and holds the 
imagination. For one thing, the 
fact of its being the only 
parasitical shrub growing wild 


season. 


in England; then its curious 
structure and yellow - green 


leathery leaves, and the lovely 
pearl-like berries that attain 
their full beauty in midwinter ; 
also the un- A 
usual way 
of growth — 
hanging in close bunches from the 
tree it has chosenfor its host—all 
this setting it apart as the most 
curious and beautiful of winter 
plants. 

To consider it botanically it 
to the Loranthaccæ. It 
barren and 


belongs 
is dioecious, the 
fcrtile bloom on separate plants. 
The bush illustrated, sown by 
hand some fourteen 
on a Chinese Crab, is potentially 
fertile, but as there is no other 
plant in the ncar 
neighbourhood, it had no berrics 
through all its young life and 
carly maturity. From ignorance 
to do it 
shapely bush of yellow- green. 


years ago 


gardcn or 


of what remaincd a 


close CX- 


It was only on 
amination at blooming-time one 
March that 


a female plant. 


it was found to be 
A few twigs of 
pollen flowers were then 
year obtained from a distance, 
with the result of a bountiful 
crop of berries. The bloom is 
borne chiefly in the 


each 


axils, but 
at the points betwecn the 
pairs of The 
flower is scarcely noticcablc—a 


also 
leaves. female 
n snout of four petals 
The male 


tiny gree 
with a sessile stigma. 
conspicuous- 


bloom is more 


wider open, with easily visible 


yellowish pollen and an €x- 
tremely sweet scent. Forcign 
naturalists have held the viuw;, 


BOUNTIFUL CROP OF 
INTRODUCTION OF 


that fertilisation is effected by ~ 
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certain becs and flics, and this may be so, though 
recent experiment with flowers carefully protected 
from such insects has shown that this is not neccs- 
sarily the case. Mistletoe grows most commonly on 
Apples and al _icd trees of the same family, such as 
Whitethorn and Mountain Ash. Curiously enough, 
it is said not to succeed on the Pear; not that it 
refuses to grow, but that it roots in a strangling 
ring round the branch, so that branch and Mistletoe 
soon perish together. It is abundant and very 
fine on Limes, rare on Oaks. We are so much 
accustomed to seeing it on deciduous trecs only 
that it is surprising to read in Bean's ** Trees and 
Shrubs,” that it is abundant on Scotch Pines 
in a Swiss valley. It is interesting to experiment 
with it, rubbing the berrics lightly in February 
on the underside of young wood of various trecs 
and shrubs. It is said to be unknown in Scotland 
and Ireland. It infests some of the orchards in 
Herefordshire, and though it is an enemy to the 
Apple, it is profitable at Christmas-time in the 
London market, which is also largely supplied 
from Brittany. a Je 
Erythrea diffusa syn. E. Mussoni.—Probably 
E. Mussoni is the correct name of this little plant, 
but it is possibly better known as E. diffusa, 
and I see it is catalogued under this name. It 
is a delightful plant of rather trailing habit, but 
rampant as the term “ trailing’? some- 
It is best adapted for the rock 
garden or moraine, but I have grown it success- 
fully in the front of a border facing north-east. 
It is only 2 3 inches high, with neat 
green leaves and masses of bright pink flowers 
in summer. It is not difficult to raise from 
seeds sown in spring, amd can also be increased 


not so 


times suggests. 


inches or 


iby, division. - (t appears | fo be hardy and is a 


perennial, S. ARNOTT. 
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1914-BACK TO OUR ROSES—1919 


(Concluded from page 605.) 


FINISH up with Lord Penzance’s Hybrid 

Sweet Briars. There are seventeen altogether, 

and I will take them alphabetically: Amy 

Robsart, rose; Anne of Geierstein, crimson ; 

Brenda, blush ; Catherine Seyton, pink ; Edith 
Bellenden, palest rose; Flora McIvor, white and 
rose ; Green Mantle, pink and white ; Jeanie Deans, 
ecarlet ; Julia Mannering, pezrly pink ; Lady Pen- 
zance, copper ; Lord Penzance, fawn and yellow ; 
Lucy Ashton, white and pink; Lucy Bertram, 
red and white; Meg Merrilies, crimson; Mina, 
white and pale pink; Refulgence, scarlet crim- 
son; and Rose Bradwardine, clear rose. The 
foliage is its attribute ; after a shower of rain 
this is especially noticeable, its perfume being 
lovely. The colouring of the flowers is very 
attractive. In pruning climbing Roses, namely, 
Wichuraianas, Polyanthas and Multifloras, one 
should always do them in the autumn. Untic 
all growths and cut out the old ones, tying the 
new oncs back. In this way the growth of the 
plants is stronger and the blooms much finer. 
I know lots of people differ over this, but I find it 
is best. The result is lighter and more dainty in 
every way. 

Penzance Briars after the first year very rarcly 
want pruning. Cut out when a little thinning 
is required. I never prune Rosa rubrifolia or 
R. sericea, because I cut them too heavily for 
house decoration and my friends. Dwarf Polyanthas 
only want slight pruning to keep them the required 
height. Cutting does the rest. Climbing Hybrid 
Teas require very little pruning if you are heavy 
on cutting their blooms, but use discretion. 


. INDOOR ROSES. 

Under glass my best is Maréchal Niel; no other 
does so well. Early in the nineteenth century 
a Frenchman named Noisette living in America 
crossed Rosa moschata with the common blush 
China Rose and produced Rosa _ noisettiana, 
which he sent to his brother, Louise Noisetta, 
who was living in Paris, and who, it is said, crossed 
Rosa noisettiana with Cloth of Gold and gave us 
Maréchal Niel. How history repeats itself! 
Now in the twentieth century another Frenchman, 
using a variety introduced as far back as 1838 
by the late Sir H. Hillock, namely, Persian Yellow 
crossed it with Antoine Ducher and produced 
Rosa pernetiana. 

Maréchal Niel has up to now never been put in 
the shade. None so golden yellow in colour, 
so prolific in growth and so sweetly scented, of 
such a glorious shape and lovely pale green foliage, 
have yet been introduced that will ramp away so 
indoors. It does not grow outdoors except in a 
warm position. But let me advise you to procure 
your plants in pots, and always ask for them 
specially for indoors, and if you plant in a well 
prepared rich soil you will be astonished how 
they will grow. 

Obtain some standard Briars and plant in what- 
ever position you are going to add other climbing 
Roses in your Rosehouse, and bud Maréchal Niel 
yourself and see the result. You will obtain your 
finest Maréchals in this way. It always flowers 
best on the secondary shoots. That is, after its 
blooming is over, prune hard back close to where 
you budded, and it will immediately make plenty 
of new wood, which you must tie in so that they 
can be well ripened for the following year’s bloom- 
ing. It requires attention throughout its growth, 
plenty of watering and good liquid manure, and I 
vow no Rose will give you finer blooms or greater 
pleasure. My pot plants I received from Hawl- 


mark many years ago and utiliscd in this way, 
stating I wanted the very best prepared for indoors. 
The result has paid well in many happy hours 
among them. You must feed well, prune well, 
and keep it free from disease. Have your house 
the right temperature, and by the end of March 
you will have a gorgeous show. My only trouble 
under glass was mildew, but watch it and all is 
well. 

The rest of my climbers are in pots-—Climbing 
Niphetos, Lucile, White Dorothy, Dorothy Denni- 
son, White Maman Cochet, W. A. Richardson, 
Fortune’s Yellow, Cloth of Gold and Harrisoni. 
I obtained them for outdoors, prepared my own 
soil,and planted them in pots myself in the autumn, 
then put them deep enough in trenches to cover 
the top of the pots, leaving them outdoors until 
Novembes of the following year, exactly twelve 
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(extra special), Lady Hillingdon, Entente Cordiale, 
Souvenir de Pierre Notting, Edith Cavell, Queen 
Alexandra Rose, Mildred Grant, Lady Plymouth, 
Mrs. Campbell Hall and about thirty new ones 
whose merits indoors have not yet been decided on. 
So I will now say au revoir with 


“ This world we're a-livin’ in 
Is mighty hard to beat; 
You get a thorn with every Rose, 
But ain’t the Roses sweet.” 


THE END. Eve. 


ROSA LUTEA 


Is a sun-loving Rose that grows wild in Persia 
though it is commonly known as the Austrian 
Briar. Extremely beautiful, with single yellow 
flowers borne on arching sprays, the Persian 
Yellow Rose is a double-flowered form of R. lutea. 
The flowers have an odour like that of ripe Apricots. 
To many it is unpleasant. There is also a very 


ROSA LUTEA, 


months. I then laid them flat in a warehouse, 
where they dricd off and the buds began to swell, 
and on Boxing Day commenced to prune them 
hard back and put in the Rosehouse in relays, so 
that I got blooms from the earliest right up to 
the time of my first outside blooms coming into 
flower By this means I am rarely, if ever, 
without a Rose. The soil must be loosencd and a 
top-dressing added as cach goes into the house. 

My varieties are Mrs. Foley Hobbs, A. Hill Gray, 
Sunburst, Sinety, Mme. Mélanie Soupert, Ophelia, 
Mme. Charles Lutaud, W. R. Smith, Miss Alice 
de Rothschild, Mme. Edouard Herriot, British 
Queen, Lady Roberts, Molly S. Crawford, Mrs. 
Herbert Stevens, Mrs. Myles Kennedy, White 
Cochet, Irish Fireflame, Irish Elegance, George 
Dickson, Nellie Parker, Mme. Jules Gravcreaux, 
Margaret Dickson Hamill, Mrs. Herbert Hawks- 
worth, Lillian Moore, Los Angeles, Golden Emblem 
(which is undoubtedly pernetiana), Mme. Segond 
Weber, Rayon d'Or, Constance, Louise C. Breslau, 
Snow Queen, A. K. Williams, Dr. Joseph Drew 


SINGLE YELLOW FLOWERS BORNE ON 


ARCHING SPRAYS, 


attractive and well known variety with coppery 
red flowers named Austrian Copper. 


A Little Known Plant 


(KIRENGKSHOMA PALMATA.) 


Tuis uncommon plant bloomed continuously for 
many wecks this autumn, but I would like to know 
if anyone has ever induced it to open its flowers 
wide. The thick and leathery golden rays look 
as if they ought to open flat like a Daisy, and I 
rather think I have scen them illustrated some- 
where in that desirable state. Those of my plant 
only open a very drowsy eye and drop off in a 
few days. K. palmata is, neverthelcss, worth a 
place anywhere, for it is very distinctive in form. 
Tke ruddy stems break into a great number of 
flower-sprays, which give a long succession of 
bloom. A. T. J. 
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THE PERPETUAL CARNATION 


WHAT IT IS AND 


POINT about horticulture which is 
also one of its chief charms, although 
I have never seen it referred to, is that 
each ycar the routine of the year's work 
is always fresh. At the turn of the year 
the thoughts of the lover of the 


naturally turn to the garden, and the subject is 


true garden 
always green and always accompanicd by new ideas. 

In these days of fuel shortage, plants which 
require little heat and yet give a bountiful supply 
of flowers will The 
grown by 


gain many devotecs. 


Perpetual Carnation will certainly be 


new 


many new adherents during the coming year ; but, 
before doing so, it will be time well spent to inquire 
what it is and what it is not. 

The propagation period of this plant cxtends 
from the 

Before one tak s up the study of a subjcct, it is 
well to know something of the origin of the object 
to be taken in Some people mistakenly 
regard the Perpetual Carnation as a greenhouse 


autumn until the spring. 


hand, 


WHAT IT IS NOT. 


The French grow their plants in the open with 
just frame-lights to carry off the winter rains ; 
whereas the Americans grow thcm planted out in 
fields during summer, and lift and plant them 
in greenhouses for winter blooming. The 
give little or no artificial heat at any time ; 
the American treatment with heated greenhouses 
in winter, with their comparatively (to our) sunny 
winters, givcs fine results in spite of their extreme 
at the methocs of cultivation 


French 
whereas 


cold. This glance 
in other countrics is not very relevant to that for 
this country with quite different climate, which 
lacks the life-blood to the Carnation, viz., sunshine 
in winter: and this work is devotcd to making 
plain the b:st methods of circumvcnting our weak- 
ness in this resp.ct. 

Let us, th rcfore, commenc: with the clear 
conviction that thə Perpetual Carnation is not 
a greenhous? plant. It is a Dianthus, a hardy 
plant which would normally flower in the spring 
but which, owing to the 


and summer months, 


FRUITING SPRAY OF 


plant. So far as is known, the Perpetual Carnation 
is a native of the South of Franc?; at least, that is 


where it can be traccd prior to its migration to the 


United States about 1852. Growers in the United 
S'ates, having imported the Carnation under 
the name of Remontant Carnation (under which 


still France), at 


commenced to improve on the habit of the 


name it is, of course, grown in 
Orl1C? 


plant and the elimination of split calyccs by raising 


seedlings superior in this respect, and they had 
remarkable success. 
The French had, and. indee d, still have gs 


different standard, size of flower being their chief 


aim: and I have heard more than one Frenchman 


say that the split calyc:s are of small consequence. 


A Frenchwoman once remarked to me that they 


were more artistic (!). While most of us are pre- 


pared to admit that the French are artistic and 


that their opinions are worthy of consideration, 


few will agree with this assertion. Developed 


along these two divergent lines during the last fifty 
years or more, the results are markedly different. 


PERNETTYA 


MUCRONATA, 


succ:ssful selection and breeding of raisers, is, 


given suitable conditions, perpetual growing ; 
also, with sufficimt ‘sun and air, a perpetual- 


flowering plant, 

The Old English Tree Carnation held pride of 
plac: for many years in this country, and although 
a few of the French Remontant varieties were grown 
here in small quantiti.s, they never became popular; 


but with the advent of the Amcrican varietics, 
Carnations at once sprang into popularity. 
I have no record as to when the American 


varictics were first imported, but remember that 
early in the rinetics of the last century Messrs. 
Hugh Low and Co. secured the services of the late 
Mr. E. Mr. Hopper hed 
already made a name for himself as a raiser of 
Border Carnations for Messrs. Ware of Tottenham. 
This kindly man enthused many (including the 


F. Hopper to grow them. 


writer) with his love of Carnations, and at once 
commenced to new Bush Hill 
Park. One of his most succ:ssful seedlings was 
Prinesss Juliana, raised, I believe, from Francis 


raise Varieties at 
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Samuelson, a lovely piece of colour in the border 
section and an American yariety,, the result 
being a new colour in the Perpetual Malmaison 
type. It was a great thing in its day, and is still? 
grown .by many on account of its unique colour— 
orange flame. 

About 1897 Messrs. Hugh Low and Co. secured 
an award of merit from the Royal Horticulturalk 
Society for the American variety Mrs. T. W. 
Lawson. This was, I belicve, the first American 
Carnation to receive recognition in this country. 
It was the most wonderful Carnation ever raised. 
The stock of it was reputed to have been sold in the 
United States of America for $30,000, but, never- 
theless, it was not received with favour by the 
majority of connoisseurs in this country, because 
of its rough appearance. This school of opinion 
with the late Mr. Martin R. Smith at its head 
objected to the American type of flower with its 


rough and fimbriated petals. I remember an 
interesting conversation with this gentleman, 
who, however, capitulated to Britannia, which 
I had the pleasure of sending to him. Britannia, 


indeed, was the variety which broke the ice, and 
was a compromise between the rough American 
flower and the round-petalled English variety. 

I would repeat that the Perpetual Carnation is 
not a greenhouse plant. Let it be remembered 
that it is a Dianthus, a hardy plant, and the first 
step to successful cultivation will have been made. 
The Perpetual Carnation has already had a con- 
siderable past; it undoubtedly has an important 
future. There is still room for improvement in 
colour, the British idea in this respect being more 
varicd. Already in the raising of colours we have 
outdistanced American growers and raised more 
shades of colour in twenty years than they have 
achicved in over half a century. Moreover, 
although the rougher type of flower opens better 
in winter than the or round petalled 
varieties, many of our best home-raised Anglo- 
American varietics are a compromise between the 
two types. 

Raisers in this country have cast aside the old fads 
(which have for so long hung heavily on the wheels 
of progress) of ‘‘ form” of flower without consider- 
ing the habit of the plant, which is now recognised 
most important point in a variety, without 
we cannot have flowers in winter. Form, 
and size will all develop in due course, but 
raisers will hard uphill fight 
retain and perfume, witl out 
much of the charm of any flower is lost. 


smooth 


as the 
which 
colour 
to 

which 
Yet, as 
with other flowers, including the Rose and Violet, 
we are regretful obscrvers of the loss of much of 


have a and 


develop 


their attractiveness, as many of thcir finest varieties, 
great improvements in size and colour, lack scent. 

The successful raiser of the future must be like 
the Chinese juggler who keeps all his balls in the 
air at once. While the raiser is improving the habit 
of his plant, he must kecp his eye on his children 
to see that they do not lose anything in the way of 
The future 
will be far more exacting than the past. The 
raiser, if he is to make progress, must keep himself 
tuned up to a very high standard. 

Bush Hill Park. LAURENCE J. COOK. 


perfume as well as of size and colour, 


Seedling Pernettyas 


well known 


Prickly 


Ir does not 
Pernettya 
readily grown frcm seed. 
in autumn an abundance of berries varying from 
white to pink, purple red to dark crimson cf 
The here illustrated 
has berries of a lovely soft rose colour, ard these 
are retained well into the They prefer 
sandy or peat soil, are quite hardy, ard give a 
cheerful @lour/threugkbont the winter. 


appear to be that 
the Heath, is 
The seedlings preduce 


mucrorata, 


varying shades. seedling 


winter. 
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THE WILD FLOWERS OF EAST AFRICA 


By MABEL G. 


LL through the months of December, 
January and February the earth 1s 
dry and baked, the grass is brown 
and dusty, and it seems impossible 
that vegetation can live. 


the middle of March come the life-giving rains, 


Then about 


and almost in a flash the whole sun-scorched 
land becomes green once more and the flowers 
appear. Of these, the first and most abundant 
are the wild Petunias, pure white and rose pink, 
Scattered 
among them, all over the plains, are dainty 
white Gladioli, the scent of which is intoxicatingly 
sveet. A beautiful sky blue cluster of blossoms 
somewhat 
carpet of colour amid the green, while here and 
there tall Gladioli 
raise their heads among the feathery grasses which 


as plentiful as Ox-eye Daisies in June. 


resembling Lithospermum makes a 


spikes of orange-coloured 
abound. Pale mauve Convolvulus creeps over 
waste and barren ground, as well as a small, sweetly 
scented Pea of purple colour from which probably 
a perennial Sweet Pea might be evolved, and 
here and there a brick red Hawkweed makes 
splashes of rich colour. Added to these are dainty 
blossoms of a flower somewhat akin to the Spider- 
wort of English gardens, and another beautiful 
little flower of shades of orange resembling no 
plant growing in England. 

After the rains are over and the plans again 
begin to dry up, the daintiest of pale blue Iris 
appears, a miniature blossom delicately stencilled 
with dark veins. 
resembling Bergamot, the colour of which is more 


Then, too, there is a plant 


D. BEALES. 


orange than that known in old-fashioned gardens 
of England, and this and the Ageratum, which 
was once so much used as edging in the formal 


dá 


bedding out ’’ system of gardening in the last 
century, seem to flourish and blossom equally 
well in dry or wet ground 

Nor must the trees and shrubs be forgotten 
A beautiful tree is that known locally as Japanese 
Chestnut, which bursts into mauve blossom as 
soon as the rains begin, sending forth a delicious 
scent. A shrub known as Cape Lilac, whose 
tube-shaped buds show red until the fully opened 
white flowers appear, fills the air with fragrance ; 
while near at hand a tiny white flower nestling 
leaves of a small 


amid the pale green 


bush vies with its neighbour's richness of 
perfume. 

To add colour to the forests, a bush which 
reminds one of Heliotrope without the scent 
spreads wide its blossoms, while others bearing 
great yellow blooms with dark centres, or pure 
Sparmannia (which is 


white ones resembling 


probably its genus), add to the beauty of the 


scene. Everywhere, climbing about like Honey- 
suckle, is the brilliant colour of Thunbergia, 


as common as Bindweed at home. Great bunches 
of Mistletoe hang in long trails from the larger 
forest trees—which trees are greatly spoilt by 
the masses of grey lichen clothing their branches, 
smothering the greenery and giving the distant 
forests a grey, dead appearance. 

Among the larger forest trees is one from which 
a species of birdlime is obtained, for by making 


a small incision in the bark a viscous substance 
oozes. Another large tree is called by the natives 
Miti va Mungu (Tree of God), really a parasite 
which attacks the wild Olive and effectually 
kills its growth. These trees the natives will 
not destroy because of the name, for some of these 
people believe in a being who can cause them 
good or evil. 

Such are a few of the wild flowers and trees 
of the higher altitudes of Equatorial Africa, 
which, in spite of their beauty and sweetness, 
cannot be compared with the sweetness of our 
English Primroses and Violets or the beauty of 
a Bluebell wood and to the exile from home 
who views the reappearance of these tropical 
blossoms a longing for the wild flowers of beautiful 
England fills the soul, and he murmurs 


“Oh to be in England 
Now that April's here.” 
and 


Give me back one day in England, for it’s Spring 
in England now.” 


CROCUS VERNUS 


THE Crocuses of our gardens, commonly known 
as Dutch Crocuses, are derived from three species, 
namely, Crocus vernus, C. aureus and C. verŝi- 
color, G; 


European mountain range from the Pyrenees to 


vernus is a native of the whole 
the Carpathians; the colour of the flowers is 
purple or white only. It has become naturalised 
in some parts of England; at Warley Place it is 
beautiful and abundant. Here it nas been long 
established and is always spreading by natural 
increase. 


CROCUS VERNUS AT WARLEY 


PLACE, 


ESSEX. 
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FRUIT-GROWING in the COLONIES. — III 


METHODS AND MEN. 


CONVICTION that there is no fruit- 
farming in England is common among 
Tasmanians. Lately I conversed with 
a returned soldier who had been about 
England a good deal, and that was his 

opinion, though, judging by the Apples, he 
had seen in gardens, ‘‘ They would do quite well,” 
said he. And certainly one could spend a life- 
time in England and not see any proper fruit- 
farming, unless happening to be in one or more 
of the few districts where it exists. Probably 
there are many readers of THE GARDEN who have 
never seen a large up-to-date fruit farm; is 
there such a thing in the whole of Yorkshire, for 
example? Being little acquainted with the 
best Kentish fruit districts, or the 
neighbourhood of Evesham, I find 
it hard to stick up for English 
fruit-farming from actual first- 
hand knowledge; some orchards 
in Cambridgeshire and Mr. Sea- 
brook’s near Chelmsford being 
almost the only really creditable 
large English orchards I have scen. 

The standard of Tasmanian 
orcharding might well be higher, 
but it is certainly superior to the 
English, and a good deal for this 
reason: unless an orchard here 
is annually ploughed in late winter, 
gone over with the cultivator several 
times during spring and summer, 
regularly pruned, and (for Applcs) 
sprayed once or more yearly, it 
is probable that the trecs would 
die, and the land revert to bush. 
That grass orchards, the trees 
irregularly pruned and Icft to fight 
it out as best they can with a 
variety of pcsts, should so often 
thrive as they do in England, is 
to me a very strong reason for 
advocating a vast extension of 
fruit-growing worthy of the name 
there. Of course, variations 11 
local conditions are important, and 
while a Colonial Apple - growcr 
would assurecly think that most 
Wist of England orchard owners 
deserve to be put in the stocks, 
an English market grower of bush 
fruits would be cqually amazed to 


see how bush fruits ere grown 
here — usually upon wild hills 
(for moisture); the Raspberrics, 


Guoseberries, or Currants, all among gigantic 
fallen logs or big, standing, ring barkcd timber. 

I believe that most English fruit-growers could 
advantage from Australians or 


Weaknesses in English methods that 


learn with 
Americans. 
now particularly strike me are : (1) grass orchards, 
(2) lack of cullivation, (3) form of trees. All the 
usual typis of form of English fruit trecs strike 
a Colonial as radically wrong. Tasmanian trees 
are shapcd and pruncd with the objects of entirely 
dispensing with ladders, allowing cultivation by 
right up to the 


horse implements prac.ically 


butts (a big saving in labour costs), and admitting 


sunlight freely to cvery part of the tree. A 
usual distance» apart for Apple trecs in Tasmania 
is 18 feet by 18 feet, which equals 134 trecs to the 
acre, (4) Insufficient spraying, or the use of 


very fiddling apparatus. (5) A lack of intelligent 
(6) Here in late summer it 
zut uwrnn 


marketing methocs. 


is usual to ccase cultivati n towarcs 


and allow the weeds to grow, or work up the land 
and sow Oats or Rape for green fodder. Later, 
when the leaves have fallen, sheep or even cows 
are turned into the orchard, and are generally 
not harmful to trees a few years old. This winter 
feed for stock is an important asset to Tasmanian 
orchardists, but I have no recollection of its 
utilisation in English cultivated orchards—where, 
however, the winter feed would probably not 
be so good. 

My criticism is incomplete, nor is it guaranteed 
free of other failings; but, even so, it may give 
food for reflection to English growers. There is 
something wrong about English fruit methods. 
I can no more see it is right that English Apples 


al 
or ~ 


a - 


APPLE TYLER'S KERNEL. 

should not be absolutely top cog in the home market 
than that Australia should send millions of bales 
of wool to England, yet be dependent on the 
mother country for cloth. 

A great many Apples that are imported should 
be grown in England; of course, without the 
protection of a tariff. It now costs IIs. to send 
and sell a bushel of Australian Apples in England ; 
so if suitable English Apples were cool stored, 
and placed on the English market in what is now 
the off-season, the home grower would have a 
big advantage over ovcrseas competitors. Sturmer 
Pippin is, for example, one of the varieties princi- 
pally shipped from here. It is an admirable 
Apple for cool storing, and of English origin. 

The great need of Australia is more population 
(or, to be more explicit, rural population, the 
tendency to crowd into big citics being a problem 
by no means peculiar to Great Britain). Accord- 
ingly it was thought a bright idea to endeavour 
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to attract retiring Anglo-Indians to take up 
fruit-growing and other pursuits in Tasmania. 
‘The Island,” it is written, ‘“‘ offers the solution 
of the difficulty of where to live which occurs to the 
tropical resident when he retires from the Govern- 
ment service, or occupation as a planter or a 
merchant. Long residence in the tropics makes 
the English climate almost impossible in winter, 
except indoors, and forces the necessity of escape 
to a more congenial climate in the South of Europe 
or some more sunny and less muddy country... . 
If he has any knowledge of farming or stock, 
or acquires that of fruit-growing, he can occupy 
himself without any danger of loss, and with 
every possibility of profit.” 

But I have discussed the matter with Anglo- 
Indians who know Tasmania, and we are agreed 
that, in truth, it would be hard to select a class 
more unsuitable for fruit-growing here than 
Anglo-Indians. A variety of reasons might be 
advanced, but I will only say that 
to grow fruit successfully requires 
either a professional knowledge of 
the job, or a profound relish for 
manual work, and Anglo-Indians in 
general, used to many servants, are 
unlikely to possess this last re- 
quirement. I advise the emigrant 
to seriously consider if he has it, 
and if not sure of it to leave 
Colonial fruit-growing alone. 

The fact is that men who “ go 
on the land ” in new countries have 
usually to work so hard, clearing 
away gigantic gum trees and so 
forth, that, by comparison, having 
merely an established orchard to 
work is esteemed a ‘soft job ’’— 
but that is not my own opinion. 

A man may be clever in a variety 
of ways and hard working, too, and 
at the same time I would hesitate 
to finance him to the extent of 6d. 
to go fruit-farming. The late Mr. 
William Whiteley, for example, 
went into fruit-farming on a large 
scale, and failed. 

I have referred to Anglo-Indians 
as representing the sort of people I 
advise to steer clear of Colonial 
fruit-growing. In Tasmania at any 
rate it is seldom that an orchard 
owner docs not perform a big part 
of the hardest manual labour ; and 
for a comparative novice to go into 
fruit-growing on a scale large 
enough to require a “ walking boss ” 
would be to court failure. 

But there is an opening for young 
men—the younger the better — 
sarewd and hard working, with a democratic 
outlook, and, for preference, with farming blood 
in their veins, to take up  fruit-growing in 
Tasmania, and no doubt in other Colonies also. 


Cambridge, Tasmania. ARTHUR GARNETT. 


Apple Tyler’s Kernel 


A VARIETY worthy of note, and ought to be in 
every collection. The fruits are large, conical 
shaped, greenish yellow, flushed with deep red, 
which gives the fruit a charming and finished 
appearance, and seldom fails to catch the judge’s 
eye. The flesh is firm and acid, It isa splendid 
cooker, and is in season from November to January. 
Succ-ssful crop are produced from bush, espalier, 
eJ A e Ghdo¥ andat ad forms k This. variety enjoys 
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a rather stiff soil. Exhibitors should add this 
telling and prize-winning sort to their collec- 
tions. GEORGE LOVELOCK. 


Have you, or any of your readers, any know- 
ledge or experience of this variety? I rarely 
see it listed in growers’ catalogues and have an 
idea (which may be quite wrong) that it 
is an old Herefordshire variety. My single 
tree of this kind, which is just coming into 
full bearing, has this year carried a very good 
crop of handsome, conical, brightly coloured fruit, 
medium to large in size; and while I believe it 
is classed as a kitchen Apple, it has been in demand 
in my household principally for dessert purposes, 
and, if not in the first flight, is in my opinion not 
to be despised as an eater. Any information as 
to its merits or demerits would be welcome. I 
thought of propagating a few, but do not wish 
to waste stocks, which are scarce, on what may 
be an unreliable sort. The correspondence relative 
to ‘Quality in Apples” is very interesting. 
Worcester Pearmain is on our soil delicious fresh 
picked, but loses flavour rapidly from that moment. 
It must, however, have merits as a market variety, 
in its season, that counterbalance its defects. 
I imagine that a census of dessert kinds grown in 


market establishments would put Worcester” 
Pearmain about top of the list. 
Hagley. WREFORD CLARKE. 


Some Old Trailers and 


Twiners 


HEN visiting various gardens of 
late I have been struck with the 
absence of some of the beautiful 
smaller trailers and climbers which 
I often used to see years ago. 
Convolvulus mauritanicus, with its slender stems 
and rich pale azure flowers; is a lovely subject 
either for a vase, hanging basket or the rock garden. 
Tropzolum polyphyllum is another beautiful 
prostrate twining plant, whether in or out of 
flower. The bluish grey glaucous foliage looks 
charming winding over rocks, and the deep rich 
golden yellow of the flowers is as distinct in tone 
as the foliage. Its relative, T. speciosum, is far 
more difficult to establish in the South of England. 
It is lovely, alike whether planted to trail over 
damp rocky ledges or to cover a wall or the front 
of a cottage, as one sees it in mountain villages. 
I never saw it to better advantage than I did 
once in North Wales, where it was gracefully 
draping some tall standard Roses, the rich blue 
of the seed vessels being as delightful as the colour 
of the flowers with which they were associated. 

Thunbergia alata is surely one of the most 
beautiful of half-hardy annuals. Nothing is so 
graceful trailing and twining about a vase, draping 
a small trellis or basket. It is happy whether 
climbing up the chains from which the basket 
hangs or falling in festoons below it. The pure 
white-flowered variety is lovely; then there are 
those with the black eye, the orange and the 
yellow with black or white centres, while the 
type bears a blossom of a curious shade of buff or 
Nankin. 

Maurandia barclayana is another dainty little 
twiner, flowering profusely through the summer 
from seed sown in heat in the early spring. A 
mixed packet will provide a host of plants bearing 
small, Gloxinia-like flowers ranging from pure 
white, lavender and rose purple to deep violet. 

In conclusion, I should like to mention the old 
Eccremocarpus scaber. The delicate, almost 
Fern-like foliage is graceful, and the clusters of 
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the rich scarlet, tubular flowers with their orange 
mouths most striking. Although said not to be 
hardy, it grew round my father’s summer-house 


in Hertfordshire for more than thirty years, . 


and for all I know may be seeding itself about 
and growing there yet. H. H. WARNER. 


A New Purple-Skinned Potato : 
Arran Victory 


Tuts late cropping variety is immune to the 
black scab or wart disease, and also the ordinary 
disease in the tuber. A striking feature about 
Arran Victory is the erectness of the haulm, by 
which it can be distinguished from other varieties. 
It has been proved by many growers to be a 
heavy cropper, and it should be allowed plenty of 
room when planting. The root growth is of a 
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rather spreading nature, and to keep it within 
bounds the hoe must be employed regularly 
between the rows. 

Although the dark purple colour of the skin 
is likely to detract from its popularity, the excel- 
lent table quality and good keeping properties 
make up for any peculiarity in appearance. The 
flesh is white, and the flavour first rate. It is 
often the case that dark coloured Potatoes have 
a particularly good flavour, and any prejudice 
against these varieties is on superficial grounds. 
‘The testing of the pudding is in the eating of 
it,” and the same axiom applies here. E. W.T. 


WASTEFUL BONFIRES 


UTUMN is the season of bonfires, and 
one is continually hearing of ‘‘ smothers ” 
and other devices which will convert 
vegetable rubbish into ash. I cannot 
help thinking that a great deal of this is 

mistaken policy. Bad weeds, like Twitch or 
Coltsfoot, and material which harbours disease 
are doubtless better burned, but why put on the 
fire any other matter that will decay? The 
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amount of potash that one can obtain from the ash 
of a fire which has been smouldering for a week is 
comparatively small, useful as it may be for special 
purposes, But the rubbish which was consumed 
to leave that handful of residue would form a 
considerable heap of humus. 

Now if there is one element of which most of the 
cultivated land of this country stands in greatest 
need, it is humus. Animal manures are becoming 
harder to get every year, and the use of artificials 
is increasing enormously. The result of this is 
already being made manifest in places where the 
soil has been completely ‘‘ worked out,” its 
tentative properties being lost and its “good 
heart ” a thing of the past. Bullied into over- 
production by potent fertilisers and denied its 
right to the recuperative influence of nature’s 
autumnal harvest of decaying blade and leaf it 
ceases to do what is expected of it—the impossible. 

The bonfire is, therefore, a violation of one of the 
first principles of good husbandry. Anything 
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that will decay should be decayed and used to 
supplement manure. If the allotment holder, 
for example, were to conserve all the vegetable 
refuse he can get and stack it, turning at intervals 
until rotten, he might be able to carry on for many 
a year with artificials. But if his soil does not 
contain natural humus the continuous use of con- 
centrated fertilisers alone will sooner or later bring 
Nemesis and he will ask the earth for a Potato and 
she will give him a stone. 

There was a time when some people thought that 
the virgin soil of the Canadian prairies was ‘‘ inex- 
haustible.” So the farmers burned their straw 
as it came out of the threshers so as to get rid of it. 
But already the change has come about. The 
fires grow fewer year by year and the straw is now 


‘wisely thrown into the cattle pens to be converted 


into manure, But some of us have still the lesson 
to learn. 

There are many ways of accelerating the decay of 
vegetable matter, but I will not say more than 
this here: Do not sprinkle the rubbish pile as 
it accumulates with lime, for this has the 
effect of destroying humus. Common salt will 
do the work quite as well, more quickly and 
without robbifg the apateriakof its most precious 
element. A. T. JOHNSON. 
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GARDENING OF THE WEEK 


FOR SOUTHERN GARDENS 


The Kitchen Garden. 


Seakale.—aAs a precaution against a continued 
spell of severe frost Seakale roots should be covered 
with litter or Bracken. Batches of roots must 
be placed in the forcing pits at regular intervals 
to keep up the supply ; the roots will force more 
readily if they are dug up a few days before placing 
them into heat. When lifting the roots for forcing, 
the pieces which are suitable for cuttings must 
be saved and placed in a cool shed. In wet 
weather they may be cut into suitable lengths, 
tied in bundles and placed in an upright position 
in boxes. Cover them with a few inches of soil, 
and place them outdoors for the present. 

Cucumbers.—A few plants may now be raised 
to replace the winter fruiters. Sow the seed 
singly in small pots, and plunge the pots in a hot- 
bed. A brisk heat and a moist atmosphere must 
be maintained at all times; it is also essential 
to have a hot-bed raised as near the roof glass as 
practicable on which to grow the plants. 


Cauliflower.—A sowing of two or three reliable 
varieties of Cauliflower may be made now. Sow 
the seed thinly in boxes of light soil, and place 
them in a fairly brisk temperature to germinate. 
The young plants must be grown near the glass 
to encourage a sturdy habit. Sutton’s 
First Crop, Early Snowball and Magnum 
Bonum are suitable for present sowing. 


Fruit Under Glass. 


Melons.—A sowing may be made early 
in the New Year if desirable. Sow the 
seeds in 2-inch pots filled with loam, 
mixed with lime rubble. The seeds will 
germinate quickly if the pots are plunged 
in a hot-bed. To grow early Melons 
successfully a low-heated pit with a 
southern aspect should be at command. 
An ample supply of fuel must also be 
guaranteed to keep the temperature up 
to 65° or 70°. The plants may either 
be grown in large pots or planted out, 
but whichever method is adopted, it will 
be necessary to have a hot-bed. 


Strawberries in Pots.—If suitable 
shelves are available in Vineries or 
Peach-houses they may be filled with 
Strawberry plants when the fruit- 
houses are started. See that the 
drainage is clear before placing them 
indoors, and well wash the pots. As a 
precaution against red spider, the plants 
should be laid on their sides and 
thoroughly syringed with an insecticide. 
The plants will not need much water for 
the first week or two, but they must on 
no account be allowed to get too dry. 


The Hardy Fruit Garden. 


Peaches and Nectarines. — If the 
roots of Peach trees need attention no 
time should be lost in doing this impor- 
tant work. In adding fresh soil to the 
roots use plenty of old brick rubble 
with it and ram it very firm. The prun- 
ing and cleaning of the trees should be done as soon 
as possible. Remove as many old branches as 
can be spared when pruning old trees, so that 
plenty of young fruiting wood can be tied in. 
If the trees have been attacked by scale they 
must be carefully scrubbed with an insecticide. 

The Fruit-Room.—After a spell of frost it 
will be necessary to open the ventilators to prevent 
the fruit from ‘*‘sweating.” Carefully examine 
Apples and Pears at intervals, and remove decayed 
specimens. Endeavour to keep the temperature 
about 40°. It may be necessary to place some 
of the later varieties of Pears into heat to induce 
them to ripen perfectly before using them for 
dessert. 


The Flower Garden. 


Calceolaria amplexicaulis.—This is a most 
useful plant when grown as a standard. For this 
purpose pot up some of the strongest plants 


which were rooted in the autumn into 4-inch pots. 
Grow them on in a moderate temperature near 
to the glass. They will require the support of 
stakes, and, as growth proceeds, pinch out the 
hoots till the plants have attained a suitable 
height. They will require a second potting into 
-inch pots later on. 

Bedding Plants.—Young plants of Ageratum, 
Coleus, Heliotrope, Iresine, Lantana, Pelargonium 
and Salvia Glory of Zurich may now be potted 


side-s 


into 3-inch pots. Old plants of most of these 
subjects may be placed into a warm, moist 
house to make new growth. When ready, cuttings 
may be propagated. 


Plants Under Glass. 


General Work.—Kcep a few good plants of 
Salvia splendens for supplying cuttings. Partly 
cut them down, and place them in a ‘cool house 
for a week or two. Salvia Pitcheri must be cut 
down and placed in a cool house. This Salvia 
produces plenty of cuttings from the base of the 
plants in the spring. As Calanthes pass out of 
flower, place them closely together on a shelf 
near the glass in a temperature of 55°. Do not 
attempt to keep temperatures too high during 
severe frost. If the atmosphere in the warmer 
houses is kept dry during very cold weather 
no harm will result to the plants if the temperatures 
are allowed to fall from 5° to 10° below normal. 

E. Harriss. 

(Gardener to Lady Wantage.) 
Wantage, Berks. 


FOR NORTHERN GARDENS. 


The Kitchen Garden. 


Rubbish Heap.—Theic is ro waste in Nature. 
Corsider, then, what {Hows by unthinking 


Lockinge Gardens, 


: 
i 
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CHRYSANTHEMUM MRS. LAWSON. 
people insisting that every fallen leaf or other 


garden refuse is an offence to good order. In 
all well regulated gardens there should be little 
or no rubbish to cart away. All prunings and 
plants with hard stems had better be burnt ; 
while all vegetable matter, including the stalks 
of the various Brassica tribe, should be thrown 
into a heap, where it will soon decay. This 
should be returned to the soil and placed in the 
bottom spit on ground that is to be trenched. 
This form of enriching the soil is more permanent 
than almost any manure that can be employed. 
Where such heaps are in existence the present 
will be a good time to have them turned over. 
When the heap is thoroughly decomposed, 
there is no better manure for flower beds or 
borders, 


Mint.—In order to meet the demands for an 
early supply of this herb, a few roots should Fe 
lifted and either placed in boxes or planted out 
in a back border of a Vinerv or Peach-house that 
has beer started. These roots will soon send up 
fresh young shoots and, provided they are kept 
moist, will continue to furnish supplies for quite 
a long time. 


Pea Sticks.—At most these cannot be expected 
to last more than a couple of seasons, so that 
provision must be made to keep up a sufficient 
stock. This stock can be secured from 


trees |G) BY dhis} year. 
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that have been lopped, or from fallen timber, 
and should be selected at once, while the werk 
of sharpening and otherwise preparing them for 
use can be attended to during frosty weather. 


The Flower Garden. 


Hyacinthus candicans.— Although these 
bulbous plants are perfectly hardy it is some- 
times wise to lift them and give the bulbs a rest. 
Lifted at this time they should be kept in sand 
and replanted any time during March. 


Alstreemerias.—Although these beautiful Peru- 
vian Lilies are perfectly hardy and resent being 
cisturbed when established, there comes a tire 
When the soil is so exhausted that a shift 
is advisable. In preparing ground for replanting, 
a liberal quantity of manure and fresh soil should 
be introduced. The soil should be well drained, 
and, in replanting, give them a southern exposure 
if possible. 


Hedges.—The present is a good time to do 
any planting that is necessary. Where new 
hedges are to be planted the ground should be 
deeply trenched, removing all perennial weeds 
as the work proceeds. Any cutting back that is 
necessary should be deferred until the spring. 


Plants Under Glass. 


Cyclamen.—These plants will now be so well 
advanced that extra feeding may be given. Water 
must be applied with care, and see that 
the centres of the plants are kept dry. 
Regularly remove all dead leaves and 
faded flowers, pulling them away rather 
than cutting them. 


Adiantum Ferns.— As the fronds 
begin to die back it will be advisable to 
cut them entirely over. Standthe plants 
together and keep them on the dry side 
untilthe new fronds appear. Any potting 
necessary should be deferred until new 
growth starts. 


Fruit Under Glass. 


Late Grapes.—In most cases the 
berries of the latest Grapes will be 


sufficiently matured for the bunches 
to be cut and placed in bottles of 
water. This will enable the Vines to 


have a complete rest 
started again. 


before they are 
Cut the bunches with 
sufficiently long stems so that thev 
will go well down into the water. 
Keep the Grape-room as near 50° as 
possible, taking care that the temperature 
does not fluctuate to any extent. 

JOHN HIGHGATE. 
(Head-gardener to the Marquis of 
Linlithgow.) 

South Queensferry, Linlithgow. 
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TuIs novelty was much discussed at 

the last meeting of the Royal Horti- 

cultural Society. Some admired it, and 
others did not. The flowers are pink of mauve 
tint, and the petals are quilled like those 
of a Cactus Dahlia. This variety is of the 
old Rayonnante type, which sti!! ‘+s many 
admirers, more especially on the Coniinent. It 
was shown by Mr. W. F. Gullick, wilton Road 
Nursery, Salisbury, and was raised by Mr. Lawson 
of Eynsford from seed sent from Australia. 


Hopetoun, 


Meconopsis Wallichii 


I am sending you a photograph [unfortunately 
rot distinct enough for reproduction. — Ep.] 
of some Meconopsis Wallichii, grown in my 
garden close to the sea on the west coast of Ross- 
They were planted in Dec: mber, 1918, from 
my home-grown seeds, in half shade, and rather 
damp position. This July they were in perfection 
and stood 6 feet to 7 feet in height and covered in 
bloom, I have grown them here for seviral years, 
bnt they never pages such a height or cid so well 
ANNETTE MURRAY. 


shire. 
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The Difficulties of an 
Amateur 


N the greenhouse staging are three 
dozen Cinerarias, and next to them 


three or four pots of Cineraria 
maritima. I have often wondered 
what connection there could be 


between these plants, and when a friend, the other 
day, said: ‘I cannot understand what possible 
connection there can be between these two totally 
different plants,” I replied: “Nor I, but if I 
have a m>ment to spare to-night I will look it up.” 
Now I had a moment and I looked it up. I 
consulted Miss Jekyll, Bowles, Johns, Thomas, 
Wright, Westell, Cooper, Batson, King, Shafer, 
Scott Elliot, Robinson, Sutton and others. I com- 
menc:d at 7.30 and retired at 10.30, after having 
gained the interesting information that Cineraria 
maritima was ‘‘ an interesting half hardy perennial” 
and also “a half hardy perennial of interest.” 

When I thought of Robinson I felt sure I should 
have it, but under Cineraria maritima he says: 
“ Se Senecio.” I saw, I read, but failed to find 
any mention of Senecio Cineraria, or Cineraria 

enecio, or even Senecio maritima. However, it 
gave me a clue, evidently what I was after was a 
Senecio, so I started anew, but with no success. 

Perhaps Farrer, in his new books on the rock 
garden will tell us? Yes! here we are. He 
makes it quite clear that Senecio Cineraria, the 
plant we are after, is a Senecio; that it is a 
Groundsel that has developed the fine whiteness of 
its leaves “in the hot South.” And it is all so 
easy Now, anyone can see that the buds appearing 
on my Cinerarias are just like Groundsel buds 
and even that the foliage of Cineraria maritima 
is nearly related to the Groundsel; but why all 
this fuss? Why all this difficulty ? Why should 
it be necessary to search twenty good gardening 
books, dictionaries and botanical works to find 
an answer to a question that a child of fourteen 
years would at once ask: “ Why do you call both 
these plants Cinerarias, Father ? ” 

You, Mr. Editor, and most of your corre- 
spondents would answer the question without the 
aid of books. You know instinctively that they 
are both of the same family, but please do not 
forget that many of your readers cannot. With 
all respect to the latter—I know them well, well 
educated, keen, clever amateurs—not one in a 
hundred can give or attempt an answer to the 
simple question. Perhaps. it is better that one 
cannot immediately find an answer to these 
technical questions, but has to search them out 
for himself, the information gained is much more 
enduring and one gathers little items of interest— 
perhaps more intcresting than important—that a 
Cineraria is a Senecio and perhaps vice versa ; 
that Savio’ is pronounced differently to what one 
thcught; (that it means “Old Man,” that 
Cineraria méans “ Ashes ” and maritima ‘‘ marine,” 
and that the’ plant by which ever name you call 
it, is a member of the greatest family in the 
world; so great that it has members in all 
parts of the earth and leaves of various shapes 
and sizes. + 

Perhaps my quest, simple though it seems, and 
so innocently commended, is far greater than it 
appears, and the ultimate solution can only be 
found by searching deeply into the forbidding 
study of scientific botany, and that long before 
one has reached the solution he will be an ‘ Old 
man” like the Senecio, his hair ‘‘ Ashy ” as the 
Cinerarin, and his doctor will have ordered him 
into retirement on the ‘“ Maritima.” 

And am I satisfied? Oh, dear no! aor I 
now note that the parent of our greenhouse 
Cineraria is Cineraria cruenta. “ Why not 
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Senecio cruenta ? ” {It is. Senecio conentus 
according to the Kew Hand List, and this is the 
authority we follow.—Eb.] 

One feels, however, that it is better to have 
ferretted this much out for himself than to have 
written an Editor already overburdened with 
elementary questions like these. 


Cheshire. A. L. DARRAH. 


Column for the Curious 


MissinG LINKS IN THE FLORAL CLock.—Linnæus, 
in his “ Philosophia Botanica,” published in 1783, 
gives as a curiosity what has been termed a “ floral 
clock.” The times given show at what hours 
the various flowers open their petals. Starting with 
the small hours, the Convolvulus leads the way ; 
2 a.m., Ipomcea purpurea; 3 to 4 a.m., Calystegia 
sepium (the great Bindweed); 4 to 5 a.m., Trago- 
pogon pratensis (Goat’s Beard); 5 a.m., Papaver 
nudicaule (Iceland Poppy); 5 to 6 a.m., Lapsana 
communis (Nipple-wort): 6 to 7 a.m., Sonchus 
arvensis (Sow-thistle); 7 a.m., Nymphæa (Water 
Lily); 8 a.m., Anagallis arvensis (Scarlet Pim- 
pernel); 9 a.m., Calendula arvensis (Marigold) ; 
Io am., Mesembryanthemum nodiflorum (Fig 
Marigold); «1 a.m., Ornithogalum umbellatum 
(Lady Eleven O'clock); 12 noon, Passiflora 
cærulea (blue Passion Flower); 2 p.m., Pyrethrum 
corymbosum; 5 p.m., Silene noctiflora (Night- 
flowering Catchfly); 6 p.m., Œnothera (Evening 
Primrose); 7 p.m., white Lychnis vespertina ; 
7 to 8 p.m., Cereus grandiflora (Night-flowering 
Cereus). As will be seen from the above list, there 
are no flowers mentioned as opening to mark the 
hours of 3 and 4 o’clock in the afternoon and none 
between 8 p.m, and 2 a.m. It would be of intcrest 
if any reader of THE GARDEN were able to fill in 
the missing times and so complete the circle of 
the hours for this curious by-path of horticulture.— 
H. H. WARNER. 


Root-Pruning Unfruitful Trees 


Tuis operation is most important, and should 
not be neglected at this season of the year. Young 
trees which may have been planted only a few 
years and which are growing too strong to bear 
fruit may have their roots lifted entirely and 
repla:.ted afresh, but older trees should not be 
dealt with too harshly, it being better, to prune 
them twice; that is, half one season and the other 
half the following, and by carrying out this work 
with care it is marvellous how quickly the trees 
improve and become most fruitful. Those trees 
intended to be lifted bodily should have a deep 
trench opened out at a distance commensurate 
with their branches. Keep a clear trench so 
as to be able to undermine the tree and cut off 
all roots striking downwards and bring them up 
nearer the surface, and relay them at different 
angles and depths. All damaged thongs should 
be cut clean so that healing cver may quickly 
follow and fresh roots push forth. The drainage 
for fruit trees must be thorough, and the soil 
of a sweet, lasting nature, well mixed with other 
suitable materials to suit the different kinds of 
fruit. I have lifted old trees that for many years 
have borne no fruit, brought their roots up and 
replanted them again with excellent results, 
Pears especially. 


_Wrotham Park Gardens. H. MARKHAM. 


Plumbago rosea.—aAs these plants go out of 
flower diminish the supply of water to the roots, 
and rest the plants in a slightly lower tempera- 
ture for a few weeks. Towards the end of 
February they should be cut over and introduced 
into a brisk heat to produce cuttings. 
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ANSWERS 
TO CORRESPONDENTS 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 


LOQUAT TREE ON A WALL (Rer. A. O. J.).—It is 
unusual for the Loquat to survive for a number of years 
against a wall so far north as Leicester, although a good 
deal depends upon the shelter afforded against cold winds 
in spring. Plants are known to have existed for many 
years against walls in the south Midland counties, whereas 
they are common in the south and south-west. A few 
years ago a number of large specimens were growing in 
the gardens at Singleton Abbey, near Swansea. They 
had been planted against a wall in the first. instance, 
but for many years had received little protection, the 
branches having grown botb above and away from the 
wall. Those plants flowered regularly and had been 
known to bear a few fruits. There are also other places 
in the South of England where flowers are borne regularly, 
The plant has both lowered and fruited in the Temperate 
House at Kew, while a plant has existed for many years 
outdoors against a wall with a south exposure, This 
particular plant has produced tlower-buds on several 
occasions, but as they do not appear until late autumn 
they rarely expand. When an unduly severe frost is 
experienced the branches are usually injured, but grow 
again from the lower parts in spring. Winters of average 
severity do not appear to harm the plant. 


FRUIT GARDEN. 


PEARS DECAYING AT THE CORE INSTEAD OF 
RIPENING (Jess).—Cold soil and aspect are mainly 
responsible. Generally one finds no trouble in properly 
ripening the varieties mentioned. We suggest that the 
trees are planted too deep, with the result that the roots 
are too near the clay. Take up the trees carefully (it is 
possible to lift and replant cordon trees quite safely) ; 
trench the soil deeply, but do not bring the clay to the 
surface. If the clay is too near the surface have a foot 
deep of it removed. and substitute for it turfy loam, 
mixid with good garden soil, adding to the soil of each 
tree (and well mixing with it) a quart of bone-meal and 
the same of lime. Replant the trees carefully after 
slightly pruning the tip ends of the roots, treading the 
soil firmly over the roots in doing so. See that the top 
roots of the trees are within 3 inches of the surface after 
the soil has been pressed over them. Apply a mulch of 
manure over the surface soil of each tree 3 inches deep 
towards the end of April. This will nourish the top roots 
and keep them near the surface, Pears when stored 
should have a warmer temperature than Apples by at 
least 5°. 

P. 
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VEGETABLE MARROWS HAVING A BITTER 
TASTE (7'orquay).---The cause is either due to n loss of 
vigour in the plant by over cropping, or in consequence 
of the voil becoming sour, or by some other cause arresting 
the free growth of the plant, such as the exhaustion of 
the plant late in the season. Jt is seldom, if ever, one 
meets with a bitter fruit when grown on a young, healthy 
free-growing plant. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


TARRAGON, ANGELICA AND MARSH MALLOWS.— 
Would you be kind enough to tell me whether the enclosed 
specimen is really Tarragon? I understood Tarragon 
had a serrated leaf. The plant supplied me as Tarragon 
has a plain one, and it, had no taste of anything resembling 
the Tarragon one gets in the vinegar of that name. 1 
wonder if any of your readers could tell me how to candy 
Angelica, and to make marsh-mallows, such as one buys 
at confectioners 2? Mrs. Beeton’s recipe is not satis- 
factory.—C, E. A. [Tarragon.—<A spurious kind, known 
as false, or Russian Tarragon, if much about in gardens. 
It has no flavour and is quite worthless for kitchen use. 
It is risky to grow it from seed. ax the true Tarragon 
(Artemisia Dracunculus) is a South European plant. that 
very rarely produces seed in England, and seedsmen are 
at the mercy of foreign exporters. There is even a good 
deal of difference in flavour in private stocks of the true 
plant, so that it is desirable, if possible. to obtain it from 
some garden whose owner is critical, ‘To candy Angelica 
From an old recipe dated 1767.—" Take it in April, boil 
it in water till it be tender, take it up and drein it very 
well, then scrape the outside of it and dry it in a clean 
cloth, and lay it in the svrup, and let it lie in three or 
four days, and cover it close; the syrup must be strong 
of sugar, and keep it hot a good while and let it not boil; 
after it is heated a good while lay it upon a pye-plate. 
and so let it dry, keep it near the fire lest it dissolve.” 
To make Syrup of Marsh-mallows, From an old cookery 
book dated 1741.—** Take marsh-mallow roots four ounces, 
grass roots, asparagus roots, liquorice roots, stoned raisins, 
of cach half an ounce ; the tops of marsh-mallows, pcllitory, 
pimpernel, saxifrage, plantain, maidenhair white and 
black, of each a handful; red sisers an ounce; the four 
greater and four lesser cold seeds, of each three drams ; 
bruise all these and boil them in three quarts of water 
till it comes to two; then put to it four pounds of white 
sugar till it comes to a syrup; put to every pint the white 
of an egg to clarify it.’—En.] 

NAMES OF FRUIT.—C. A. F.--1, Lady Henniker: 
2. Glory of England; 3, Lane’s Prince Albert; 4, Scarlet 
Nonpareil; 5, Bramley’s Seedling; 6, Lamb Abbey 
Pearmain; 7. Goresuch Nonsuch; 8, Cox's Pomona: 
9, Calville Matingre ; 10, Clapp's Favourite: 1}, Benrré 
Dicl.——Tielie.—1, Winter Nelis; 2, Broom? Port; 
3, Easter Beurré; 4, Braddick's Nonpareil; 5. Graven- 
stein; 6, Winter Peaeh; 7, Lady’s #inger: R, Fearn's 
Pippin; 9. probably Golden Pippin; N. A. J., Powe 
Finge, 7 Peasgood’s Nonsuch 2) small, Striped Helland 
Pippin, Torqnay.—Tyler’s Kernel, 
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BY 


CORRESPONDENT writes me: “Try 
to incluce a few abeut duck- 
keeping in THE GARDEN now and then.” 
While I think of it, therefore, I will 
give one or two duck “ sandwiches.” 

Housing of Ducks.—Management counts for 
a great deal in duck-keeping. A dry bedding is 
essential, and in fine weather I usually toss out 
the litter into the open-air to dry and replace it 
in the afternoon. Ducks are ‘‘ water” fowl, 
but even if they come home lke drowned rats 
a dry and ample bedding must be there to welcome 
them. The legs are the weakest part of the duck, 
and damp or cold, hard floors to ‘“‘ roost ?” on are 
far from desirable. Many who keep ducks are 
a little doubtful as to winter plans, and often I 
am asked if ducks need to be kept intensively 
like hens. 

Winter Methods.—The duck is far more clever 
than the hen, and should be left to nerself as much 
as possible. You must not keep ducks confined 
to their sleeping quarters by day, although if an 
wire-fronted 


notes 


airy scratching- 
shed is available and the 
weather very 
that would do as a 
structure to confine them io. 
The best plan is to have a shed 
or shelter near the sleeping 
quarters and then to let them 
seek protection therein if they 
be so minded. The hen is 
devoid of brains, therefore I 
advise the owner to treat her 
as such and to dictate what 
she shall or shall not do. The 
duck is different, and it should 
be left to this clever member 
of the waterfowl family to map 
out her own plans. 

Provide the Essentials.— 
The less the owner interferes 
with ducks the better, 
provided he sees ‘that they 
have the *‘ essentials.’ From A 
an early age the ducklings 
should be taught to 
the “whistle,” and when a 
little more than half-grown they 
placed in their permanent quarters. 
become fully 
their environment, I am 
moving of ducks from one 
except during the moulting 
laving. To the 


unfavourable, 
suitable 


’ 
answer 


should , be 
Then they 
accustomed to and happy with 
much against the 
house to another, 
period when they 
duck-house attach 
enclosure so that it can form the 
When the door of the 
roost is opened in the morning the ducks can go 
into the enclosure until 9 a.m., when thev are 
released for range. If allowed to roam earlier 
Into the 
assembly the ducks come for their tea or supper of 


are not 
a wWired-in 


place of assembly. 


they mav lay their eggs on range. 


Warm mash. 


Don’t Disturb Ducks.—With such a system 
in use the ducks will not be unduly disturbed. 
With a good dry house and ample bedding, feeding 
will secure plenty of eggs if the proper breed is 
selected. In the 
animal food, and unless this is provided eggs will 


winter ducks need plenty of 
not be plentiful. For a laving hen one allows 
10 per cent. of animal matter, but for ducks the 
n ash can consist of from 20 to 25 per cent. of this 


good all-round breed, 
Mr. Sydney Hiller, Cleveland Pouliry Farm, Standon, Herts. 
pen won third prize, Dairy ; cup, first and special, Edmonton, 
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vital egg-procucing ingredient, če., by weight 
and of the whole mash given. That large amount 
of fish-meal might (with some brands of the shrimp 
or herring kind) taint the eggs somewhat, in which 
case meat-meal should be substituted. Grit and 
shell are essentials also, and in the enclosure there 
should be kept several saucers or boxes containing 
each. In the mash plenty of raw or boiled minced 
greenery should be included, and feeding should 
be liberal in the winter. 

Feeding Ducks for Eggs.—Ducks are immense 
eaters, but they will eat coarse foods and offals, 
which enable the owner to cheapen the whole. 
From spring to late summer an evening mash 
is the only meal needed per diem, but in the 
winter one must give a breakfast as well. If the 
range is good, even in the winter the ducks will 
only “play” with their breakfast, being eager 
to get out and forage. One can allow a duck 
quite twice as much food as a hen, and one might 
work to 30zs. of grain for breakfast and 5 ozs. 
of warm mash for tea, t.e., per duck. If they are 


BUFF ORPINGTON DUCKS. a _ 
foragers, layers and table ducks. The 
The drake in thts 
(See text). 


in lay, the ducks might have more, but one should 
not overdo potato peelings and ingredients that 
are of a fattening kind, although in moderation 
and occasionally such is sound and desirable, 
At all meals pans or troughs of drinking watcr 
should be available so that the ducks can wash 
their food down, and grain can be fcd in troughs 
of water, Avoid hustling— 
have plenty of receptacks, wide entrances, and 


scrimmages and 


move among the ducks quietly and slowly. 
Selecting a Breed.—The selection of the breed 
will not trouble you if eggs are the objective. 
Two stand out for heavy egg production and 
foraging powers, namely, White Runners and Buff 
To translate their merits into more 
popular fowl language I will liken the White 
Runner to the White Leghorn and the Bufi 
Orpington to, say, the Rhode Island Red. The 
former is a commercial egg-duck, and will give 
you all the eggs you need, but the drakes run 
Thus the Buff Orping- 
ton comes along as the all-round duck—to lay 
plenty of eggs and yet to offer meaty drakes. 
Many, therefore, who have an eye on the larder 


Orpingions. 


sinall if true to character. 
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and home meat production will fancy the Orpington 
duck. The latter contains Runner blood, which 
is an asset. 

Buff Orpington Ducks.—The Buff Orpington 
duck is very handsome, and of the ‘‘ running ’” 


kind as against the ‘* waddlers,”’ like the Ayles- 


bury. On this page is published a snapshot of 


Buff Orpington ducks on Mr. Sydney Hiller’s 


farm at Standon, Herts. Like myself, he is a 
fancier at heart, and white aiming at egg produc- 
tion, keeps beauty and breed characteristics in 
sight. That is very desirable if we are to avoid 
mongrels, but many leading utility breeders do. 
not mind the latter in their sacrifice of everything 
for EGGS. Thus it is when the Dairy Show comes 
round that Mr. Hiller goes down to his pens of 
Buff Orpingtons, selects a drake that is of standard 
colour and type and secures third prize 
with him. You must not mix up the breeds and 
their qualifications. Aylesburys and the like are 
not layers, and you must keep either of the two 
mentioned to know what egg production from 
ducks really means. If you 
have mixed flocks, your next 
best thing is to buy in a 
pure drake of cither breed and 
rely on the progeny being heavy 
lavers. 
Price Governs Quality.— 
I only wish that our farmers 
would get some > ell bred Buff 
Orpington or White Runner 
among their flocks of 
ducks ; they would soor see a 
marked difference in egg-laying. 
The boc:. in. Runners has 
made the name common, so 
much so that people think 
they must be plentiful in the 
land, That is wrong. Good 
Runners and Buff Orpingtons 
are far ftom abundant, and 
they are fetching fair prices. 
The person who wishes to 
obtain ducks in these two 
breeds at, say, ros. each is 
“ asking for a mongrel” that 
will be useless to him, Far 
better is it to have a breeding trio or quartet at a 
higher price than a lot of cheap specimens. Use in 
your breeding pens ducks that are upright and 
active, and which show a love for foraging. Grade 
out all that are ‘‘ waddlers,’’ fat and lazy, and then 
you will obtain a flock of the real egg-machines 
that ducks can prove themselves to be. The 
active, “roving” kind of duck is the ideal as 
against the lazy “‘ stop-at-home ” brand. 


drakes 


property of 


ADVICE ON POULTRY MATTERS. 

Mr. W. Powell-Owen, THE GARDEN Poultry 
Expert, will be pleased to answer, free of charge, anv 
questions dealing with poultry-keeping. A stamped 
and addressed envelope should be enclosed, when a 
lengthy and detailed reply will be posted promplly. 
€ommunications should be sent to Mr. W. Powell- 
Owen, care of THE GARDEN, 20, Tavistock Street, 
Strand, W.C.2. © Samples of foods (report thereon and 
suggested use), 1s. 6d. ; post-mortems, 2s. 6d. each. 
Send samples and dead fowls (lalter by rail and letters 
under separate cover) direct to W. Powell-Owen, 
“ Powell-Oweu’’ Poultry Bureau, 47A, High Sireet, 
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